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Authors’ Preface 


The second half of the twentieth century has been marked, in the history of 
linguistics, by a growth of interest in problems of diachronic linguistics, 
motivated by the general evolution of linguistic thought in recent decades. 
Overcoming the Saussurean antinomy of diachrony and synchrony, linguistic 
science is moving toward a theory with greater explanatory power than purely 
taxonomic synchronic grammar offers. 

The growth of interest in diachronic linguistics has fostered a return to 
questions that arose in classical Indo-European comparative-historical linguis- 
tics, questions that can be posed more clearly now with the aid of new methods 
of linguistic description developed by various trends in synchronic linguistics 
and by linguistic typology. Typology is particularly important to contemporary 
linguistics because it makes it possible to reveal the universal linguistic cat- 
egories that characterize the deep structures of language, and also to determine 
the degree of diversification between various language systems. Furthermore, 
language is a social phenomenon and a part of human culture and therefore 
closely connected to other aspects of culture. Therefore, both synchronically 
and diachronically language must be studied together with the other aspects of 
culture that make up the subject matter of modern cultural anthropology. 

This book presents the results of our joint comparative research into the Indo- 
European languages and the reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European that gave 
rise to the attested Indo-European languages. Indo-European is studied in this 
approach in typological comparison to other languages, in particular the 
geographically adjacent ones with which Proto-Indo-European must have 
interacted for a long period of time. 

The first part of the book presents the results of linguistic analysis — 
phonological, morphological, syntactic, and areal-dialectological — of Proto- 
Indo-European. This does not mean that the analysis should be viewed as a 
systematic survey of the various branches of comparative Indo-European 
grammar, as is done in the standard handbooks. Rather, the first part is a study 
of key questions of Proto-Indo-European structure, involving a wide range of 
facts and yielding a relatively complete picture of this language in its dynamic 
development and its typological links to other language systems. 

The second part gives a relatively full investigation of the Proto-Indo- 
European lexicon, presented by semantic groups, as well as fragments of Indo- 
European culture that can be reconstructed from the lexicon; it also describes 
the culture-historical links of the Indo-European lexicon to a number of 
languages of ancient Eurasia. This is properly a dictionary of Proto-Indo- 
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European lexemes presented not in alphabetical order (that can be found in the 
indexes) but in order of semantic groupings. In contrast to the well-known Indo- 
European dictionary of Pokorny, in our semantic dictionary each entry presents 
not only the formal correspondences between cognates which make possible the 
reconstruction of a protoform, but also the phenomena of material and intellec- 
tual culture that are connected with the root in the individual daughter tradi- 
tions. On this basis a reconstruction is then given for the Proto-Indo-European 
level. 

The final section presents the results of research into the linguistic and 
culture-historical data relevant to determining the Indo-European homeland and 
the migratory routes taken by the Indo-European tribes across the Eurasian 
continent to their historically attested locations. 

The range of questions surveyed here should be of interest not only to 
linguists but also to historians, archeologists, anthropologists, and historians of 
culture. Given the specialized nature of some parts of the book, especially its 
linguistic parts, readers may wish to read chapters in various orders depending 
on their interests. The second part of the book, where culture-historical 
problems are analyzed from a linguistic perspective, and the final section on 
migrations can be read without reading the first part (except where explicit 
cross-references are made). The final section, on migrations, is essentially self- 
standing and can be read without the others, although the semantic dictionary 
will be useful for more detailed understanding of the histories of the individual 
words that support the historical arguments in the final section. 

Linguists, on the other hand, may wish to read only the first part and skip the 
factual details of the second part. Still, the two parts are organically linked, as 
will be evident, and this is why they are covered by joint indexes. These can be 
used as a guide or word index by readers interested in particular questions 
discussed in the book. 

The book is the result of joint research begun in 1970. It was produced not 
by assembling separate chapters written individually by one or the other author, 
but jointly, by laying out together the conclusions and results of many years of 
collaborative research that involved joint analysis of particular problems and 
joint formulations of results. 

Throughout the time when the research was being done and the book written, 
publications have appeared that have been consistent with our claims. Insofar as 
possible we have taken these into account in the text and bibliography, in the 
conviction that the sheer quantity of agreement is the strongest confirmation of 
our analysis. The most recent literature, especially works that appeared in 
1983, could generally be taken into consideration only in the Afterword, which 
surveys some works that directly address or respond to our claims (see also the 
section entitled ' Addenda and corrigenda' in the Russian original, pp. 1317ff.). 

We are pleased to express our gratitude to those who have been involved in 
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one way or another in discussing and responding to earlier presentations of this 
work in seminars and reports. We are grateful, first of all, to our teachers, the 
late G. S. Axvlediani and G. V. Cereteli, for their constant interest in our work 
in its early stages, and also to V. L Abaev, A. A. Zaliznjak, V. N. Toporov, T. 
E. Gudava, L M. Diakonoff, L. M. Steblin-Kamenskij, S. D. Kacnel'son, and G. 
V. Stepanov. Among foreign scholars we thank J. H. Greenberg, M. Mayr- 
hofer, O. Szemerényi, C. Watkins, J. Catford, W. P. Lehmann, E. Polomé, E. 
Hamp, H. Pilch, W. Winter, E. Risch, R. Schmitt-Brandt, A. H. Kuipers, H. 
Hoenigswald, A. Kammenhuber, A. Morpurgo Davies, M. Gimbutas, W. 
Cowgill, H. Bimbaum, R. Anttila, R. Austerlitz, K. Strunk, R. Schmitt, K. H. 
Schmidt, H. Aronson, J. Greppin, J. Nichols. 

We should make special note of the extent to which we are indebted to 
Roman Jakobson — one of the greatest scholars of our times, one of the 
founders of contemporary linguistics, and the source of many of the ideas that 
this book is based on. During our work on the book we discussed with him our 
results and various problems that arose, and this greatly facilitated our analysis 
and exposition. His constant participation in our work is reflected in his 
foreword to this book, written when we had completed the manuscript. This 
foreword is one of his last pieces of writing. 


Thomas V. Gamkrelidze 
Vjacheslav V. Ivanov 


Tbilisi — Cavkisi — Peredelkino — Moscow 
1970-1983 


Foreword 


Among the favorite themes and main tasks of linguistics from the last century 
to the early years of this one were questions of the reconstruction of Proto-Indo- 
European, and in the world's universities the chief, and usually the only, 
linguistics department was a department of comparative Indo-European linguis- 
tics. It was that epoch whose efforts are summed up in the classic handbooks, 
efforts directed at revealing the diverse particulars of the common protolan- 
guage underlying the genetically related members of what is known as the Indo- 
European linguistic family. 

During the course of the twentieth century a change in the basic mission of 
linguistics has made itself felt — on the one hand in the increasing frequency 
with which technical means and methods developed in Indo-European linguistics 
were applied to other language families in both the Old and the New World, on 
the other hand in an increased enthusiasm for the strictly descriptive approach to 
individual languages without historical comparison either to earlier stages of 
that language or to related languages. These two spheres of research interests 
inevitably led to verification and critical reassessment of the inherited 
methodology. 

On the one hand, comparative-historical inquiries concerning the ancestors 
and interrelationships of various language families deepened and enriched the 
problematics of linguistic reconstruction, while on the other it was descriptive 
linguistics that raised fundamental questions about the linguistic system and its 
regular structure, and in particular laid the groundwork for systematic inquiry 
into the relation of sound structure and meaning. 

A process of integration naturally arises between the expansion of com- 
parative-historical problematics and the commitment of descriptive linguistics to 
the discovery of systematic structure: the necessity of restricting the tasks of 
comparative linguistics to strictly genetic comparison falls away, while questions 
of systematic structure finally go beyond the bounds of descriptive linguistics 
and find welcome application to the historical past of attested and reconstructed 
languages. 

The first step in this process is to acknowledge the inseparability of the 
regular system and its changes, which are also regular. The limits of linguistic 
comparison shift considerably, and new tasks accrue to the study of the general 
patrimony of linguistic families. The commonalities acquired by the phonologi- 
cal and grammatical structures of languages that are spatially adjacent and enter 
into areal relations can now be explained. Then there arises the possibility and 
even the necessity of comparing different linguistic (and chiefly phonological) 
systems without regard to their genetic or geographical closeness. 

As a consequence of the comparative analysis of all these linguistic systems, 
systematic typological classification grounded on rational principles is now 
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feasible. In these efforts the facts of living languages, supported by documenta- 
tion of historical languages, make it possible to check the plausibility of proto- 
systems reconstructed by the comparative method, and they conclusively identify 
the most appropriate solutions to difficult problems of reconstruction. In a 
word, typological comparison renders salutary aid to comparative-historical 
procedures. 

All of these newly discovered or at least newly rethought linguistic principles 
now confront each concrete linguistic work with inevitable and inescapable 
demands. Gamkrelidze and Ivanov's Indo-European and the Indo-Europeans 
fulfills in every respect the goal promised in its subtitle, ‘A reconstruction and 
historical typological analysis of a protolanguage and a proto-culture'. The deep 
shifts and transformations that characterize the stage now attained in linguistics, 
and in which no small creative role has fallen to these two authors, lie at its 
methodological foundation. The approaches to particular problems of Proto- 
Indo-European linguistic antiquity taken by researchers from around the world 
are brought to bear here, and an appealing answer is given to the various theses 
that entered scientific currency at the turn of the century. This work stands out 
not only for its unusual answers to old questions, but in the very way it poses 
questions and the unprecedented breadth of its thematic horizon. 

Consistent with the dialectic removal of the dichotomy of synchrony and 
diachrony and with the parallel inclusion of spatial diffusion among internal 
linguistic factors, the book naturally transforms the time-honored, spatially and 
temporally uniform view of Proto-Indo-European and creates a model of 
dynamic synchrony which fully comprehends the foundations of the protolan- 
guage, its evolutionary shifts, its internal, regional differentiation, and its 
recurrent intersections with neighboring linguistic areas. It is the questions of 
mutual interactions among the dialects of Proto-Indo-European and the rela- 
tions of the protolanguage to neighboring protolanguages that have given rise to 
the authors' richly promising work on the geographical definition of the 
(Southwest Asian) Indo-European homeland and the early migratory routes 
followed by the various branches of Proto-Indo-European. 

The widened range of treatments of two concepts — comparison and system 
— in modem linguistics is linked to a consistently progressive relativization of 
all of linguistics and the steady transformation of linguistics info a science of 
language-internal relations, while the attention of linguists, especially Ivanov 
and Gamkrelidze, is concerned primarily with the unbreakable mutual connec- 
tion of parts and whole, especially the central notion of the entire complex 
problematic: the relation of invariant and variation, the essential theme of all 
contemporary scientific thought. The dependency of variation on a diversity of 
contexts becomes all the more clear with the development of the main thesis of 
contemporary linguistics, which opposes context-free languages, i.e. artificial 
formal systems, to context-sensitive natural language. Here, of course, variation 
of form and meaning plays an essential role: both on the sound plane and at 
various levels of grammatical meaning the systematic extraction of invariants 
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grows into a central linguistic task. 

This entire methodological program is realized in the reconstruction of Indo- 
European. In breaking the phoneme down into its minimal distinctive com- 
ponents the notion of context, formerly limited to the temporal sequential 
context of phoneme combinations, has expanded to include simultaneous 
combinations, and this double assessment of phonological combinations con- 
tinues to reveal new, previously unstudied typological regularities both within 
and between the two kinds of combinations. The authors have made notable 
typological contributions on favored and disfavored combinations of differential 
components on the axis of simultaneity (see Gamkrelidze's chapter in Problemy 
lingvisticeskoj tipologii i struktury jazyka: Institute of Linguistics, Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, 1977) and on the varieties of symmetrical relations that 
Ivanov has shown to lie at the foundation of linguistic structure. In particular, 
the picture of Indo-European consonantism gains novel, internally convincing 
shape in the work of these authors. 

As the problematics of context is developed, the simplistic treatment of 
stylistic variants as free variants yields to an understanding of style as a context 
of its own, and the conditions imposed on language by various speech functions 
are incorporated into the general understanding of context. We are indebted to 
the authors’ initiative in including Indo-European poetics, in particular metrics 
and the questions of anagrammatic tradition raised by Saussure, among the tasks 
of linguistic reconstruction. 

It is no accident that reconstruction of protolanguage and reconstruction of 
proto-culture are treated together here as connected parts of a single whole; a 
consistently holistic approach requires that the reconstructed proto-lexicon be 
analyzed into semantic fields and the corresponding prehistoric realia be 
reconstructed through the prism of the Proto-Indo-European lexicon. The 
notion of the lexicon as a structural system, which has usually lagged behind the 
phonological and grammatical planes in linguistic work, is reliably grounded 
here, and in such areas as mythology and ritual it shows the way to systematic 
application of the comparative method. 

In the number and magnitude of the questions it asks and answers it proposes 
this work occupies a unique place. Fully consistent with the highest standards of 
contemporary theoretical work, the book in turn will certainly provide valuable 
impetus not only to linguistic analysts of all schools, but also to specialists in 
related fields, for instance ethnographers, culture historians, and archeologists. 
A great deal of fruitful discussion will come forth in international science as a 
result of this momentous work. 


Roman Jakobson 
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The languages (Indo-European and non-Indo-European) 
and their written sources 


1. Indo-European languages 
1.1. Anatolian 


The Anatolian languages of ancient Asia Minor — Hlittite (written in cunei- 
form), Luwian (cuneiform and hieroglyphic), and Palaic — are attested in 
documents from the Boghaz-Köy archive of the second millennium B.C. The 
oldest Hittite cuneiform texts can be dated by paleographic features (their 
ancient ductus) to the period of the Old Hittite Kingdom (first half of the second 
millennium B.C.) and include royal inscriptions: the oldest, that of King Anittas 
(18th century B.C.: Neu 1974), the Annals of King Hattusilis (17th century 
B.C.: Imparati 1965), and the Will of King Hattusilis I (Sommer and Falkenstein 
1938); there are also historical inscriptions (that of Zukrashi: Otten 1953) and 
others from KUB and KBo (see Laroche 1971). Also composed in the Old 
Hittite period is the early variant of the Hittite Laws (Friedrich 1959; Imparati 
1964). An archaic form of the language similar to that of Old Hittite is found in 
many ritual and mythological texts: the Myth of Telepinus (KUB XVII 10; 
XXXIII), the metrical text about the god Pirwa (Bo 6483: Otten 1951), a burial 
song (also metrical) (KBo III 46), hymns to the sun (KUB XXI 127-34, XIV 
74), a building ritual (KUB XXIX 1), royal burial rituals (Otten 1958), the 
Prayer of Mursilis II in a Time of Plague (Goetze 1929), and others. Archaic 
features are also preserved in Middle Hittite texts such as the Text of 
Madduwattas (Otten 1969): see Heinhold-Krahmer et al. 1979. In the Late 
Hittite period (14th-13th centuries B.C.), Hittite texts show significant influence 
from spoken Luwian (for instance, Luwian words marked with the special 
cuneiform Glossenkeil sign <é). 

Luwian is attested in cuneiform texts, chiefly rituals, of the time of the Hittite 
Kingdom as well as in later hieroglyphic inscriptions of southem Asia Minor 
and northern Syria, written in their own hieroglyphic script (Laroche 1960:1; 
Meriggi 1966-1975). 

Palaic is known from fragments, chiefly of mythological and ritual texts, 
found among the Hittite cuneiform inscriptions (Kammenhuber 19692). 

The later Anatolian languages of Asia Minor are descendants of Hittite and 
Luwian: these are Lydian and Lycian, attested in alphabetic documents of 
classical times (Houwink ten Cate 1961, Gusmani 1964, Heubeck 1969, 
Neumann 1969, Laroche 1974; cf. also Zgusta 1964a). 
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1.2. Indo-Iranian (Aryan) languages 


The earliest evidence of an Indo-Iranian dialect is Mitannian Aryan, attested in 
the form of Indo-Iranian words and deity names contained in Hittite texts, 
chiefly texts about the training of horses (Kammenhuber 1961, Mayrhofer 
1966). 

The oldest actual texts in an Indo-Iranian language are the Old Indic texts of 
the Rigveda, written down in Indian syllabary in the first millennium B.C. but 
composed much earlier, probably in the second millennium B.C. The oldest 
hymns of the Rigveda were probably composed before the entry of Indo-Aryan 
tribes into northwest India (Aufrecht 1955, Elizarenkova 1972, 1982). The 
archaic Vedic language that represents the earliest form of Indic is also used in 
the Atharvaveda (M. Bloomfield 1899, Elizarenkova 1976). The later literary 
form of the language is often simply called Sanskrit (samskrta- *perfected").1 

Sanskrit literature in the broad sense also includes archaic prose texts of 
religious and philosophical content, later than the Vedic texts: the Brahmanas 
and Upanishads (see Van Buitenen 1962, Satya Shrava 1977). The ancient 
juridical tradition is reflected in numerous texts, of which the best known are 
the Laws of Mana (Mänava Dharma Sastra): see Narayan Ram Acharya 1946. 
Sanskrit continued to be used as a literary language parallel to the spoken 
Middle Indic Prakrits from which today's Indo-Aryan languages evolved: Hindi, 
Bengali, Panjabi, Sindhi, and others (Bloch 1934). 

A separate branch of Indo-Iranian is the Kafir, or Nuristani, languages 
spoken in the mountainous part of Afghanistan (Nuristan, earlier Kafiristan). 
These are unwritten languages: Kati, Ashkun, Waigali, Prasun (Strand 1973, 
Grjunberg 1971, 1980; for individual languages see Morgenstierne 1929, 1949, 
1954, Fussman 1972). Related to the Kafir languages are the Dardic languages, 
which fall into two subgroups, Central Dardic (Dameli, Pashai, Gawar-Bati, 
Shumashti, and others) and Eastern Dardic or Dardic proper (Phalura, 
Kashmiri, Shina, Garwi, and others): Edel’man 1965. 

The other branch of Indo-Iranian is Iranian, of which Avestan and Old 
Persian are attested in ancient documents. The hymns of the Avesta, written in 
Avestan (which has Eastern Iranian dialect traits), were composed in the second 
and first millennia B.C. but written down in alphabetic writing much later, in 
the first millennium A.D. The four major parts of the Avesta that have come 
down to us are the Yasna — which includes the Gathas, hymns attributed to 
Zarathustra (Humbach 1959) — the Vispered, the Videvdat (or Vendidad), and 
the Yashts (hymns), as well as fragments (Geldner 1886-1895). Old Persian, 
which represents the Western Iranian dialect type, is known from cuneiform 
documents of the Achaemenid period (6th to 4th centuries B.C.), historical in 


1. [Sanskrit citations in this book are largely from Vedic. Hence they are usually 
identified as simply Sanskrit, abbreviated Skt. — JN.] 
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content (Herzfeld 1938, Cameron 1951, Brandenstein and Mayrhofer 1964). 
Median is the language of the Medes (8th to 6th centuries B.C.), reconstructed 
from individual words (personal names and tribe names) found in Assyrian and 
Greek sources and in Old Persian inscriptions (see Mayrhofer 1968). 

The Middle Iranian languages are divided into eastern and western groups. 
Eastern Iranian languages include Khotanese Saka (texts of the first millennium 
B.C. from Central Asia: Bailey 1945-1956, 1951), Sogdian (Benveniste 1940, 
Henning 1940, Mackenzie 1976, Livsic and Xromov 1981:347-514), Khwarez- 
mian (Frejman 1951), and Bactrian (Humbach 1966-1967, Steblin-Kamenskij 
1981:314-16). Western Iranian languages include Middle Persian, or Pehlevi, 
attested in numerous texts from Sassanid Iran (Henning 1955), and Parthian 
(texts from Central Asia: Diakonoff and Livsic 1960, Gignoux 1972, Diakonoff 
and Livšic 1976). 

Modem Iranian languages of the eastern group include Ossetic of the 
Caucasus, with two dialects, Iron (eastern) and Digor (western), considered to 
be derived from Scythian, which is known from individual words and personal 
names in the writers of classical antiquity (Abaev 1949); Yagnobi in Central 
Asia, a direct descendant of Sogdian; Pashto or Afghan; Munji (and its Yidga 
dialect); and the Pamir languages: Shugni, Rushan (and dialect Khuf: Sokolova 
1959), Bartang, Oroshor, Sarikoli, Yazgulami, Ishkashim (and dialect 
Sanglechi), and Wakhi (see Paxalina 1959, Grjunberg and Steblin-Kamenskij 
1976). Western Iranian languages include modern Persian, Tajik, Kurdish, 
Baluchi, Tat, Talysh, Ormuri, Parachi, and several dialects of central Iran (see 
Morgenstierne 1929-1938). 


1.3. Armenian 


Classical Armenian (Grabar) is known from numerous texts going back to the 
fifth century A.D., including Bible translations and original texts such as the 
History of Armenia by Moses of Khorene, both of which include fragments of 
older texts from the prehistoric period of Armenian (Schmitt 1981:215ff.). 
There are two main groups of Armenian dialects: eastern (in the Transcaucasus) 
and western (Meillet 1936). 


1.4. Greek 


The earliest form of an ancient Greek dialect is Mycenean, known from Cretan 
and Mycenean documents in the Linear B script dating to the 15th-13th centuries 
B.C. (Morpurgo 1963, Ventris and Chadwick 1973). The oldest texts of the 
next period are the Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer. The main dialects of 
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ancient Greek are Attic-Ionic (including the Ionic dialects of Asia Minor and the 
Cyclades as well as Euboean and Attic), Achaean, including Aeolic and northern 
Achaean (Thessalian, Boeotian, and Aeolian of Asia Minor and Lesbos), and 
southern Achaean (Arcadian on the Peloponnese, Pamphylian or Cypriot on 
Cyprus; this dialect is close to Mycenean); Doric and Northwest Greek (spoken 
in Laconia, Messenia, the Argolid, the islands of Aegina and Crete and other 
Aegean islands, and Corinth and Megara). See Buck 1910, Bechtel 1921-1924, 
Schmitt 1977; also Risch 1979a. 


1.5. Phrygian 


Phrygian is known from inscriptions from the first half of the first millennium 
B.C., from northwestern Asia Minor. A few of these are early inscriptions 
dating back to the seventh century B.C., written in an archaic script similar to 
the early Greek alphabet; most are later inscriptions of the Roman period, 
written in the ordinary Greek script of the time (Gusmani 1958, O. Haas 1966, 
Diakonoff and Neroznak 1977, Neroznak 1978). 


1.6. Tocharian 


The Tocharian languages are attested in texts from the second half of the first 
millennium A.D., at the easternmost periphery of Indo-European speech in 
Eurasia, in Eastern Turkestan [Xinjiang]. There are two languages, conven- 
tionally called Tocharian A (East Tocharian) and Tocharian B (West 
Tocharian). Most of the texts are translations of Sanskrit Buddhist documents, 
but there are a few original texts: business letters, monastic administrative texts, 
accounting documents (Sieg and Siegling 1921, 1949-1953, W. Thomas 1964). 


1.7. Albanian 

Albanian, in the western Balkan peninsula, as attested from the 16th century 
A.D. There are two main dialects: Geg (northern, in Albania and Kosovo) and 
Tosk (southern): see Desnickaja 1968, Solta 1980. 


1.8. "Ancient European" languages 


The term “Ancient European" will be used to include the dialectally and areally 
related Indo-European languages of Europe from the end of the second millen- 
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nium B.C. to the beginning of the first millennium B.C. (Krahe 1951, 1954, 
1959, 1962). 


1.8.1. Italic languages. This is a family of languages of the Apennine Peninsula 
of ancient times, including the Latin-Faliscan and Osco-Umbrian subgroups, and 
attested in documents from the first millennium B.C. (Vetter 1953, Solta 1974): 

Latin (originally the language of Latium and Rome) and the close]y related 
Faliscan (the dialect of Falerii in southern Etruria) are attested in inscriptions 
going back to the sixth century B.C., written in a Greek-derived alphabetic 
script. The oldest Latin is attested in several inscriptions (Ernout 1950:274ff.),2 
Saturnian verse, and the works of early Roman authors (Plautus, Terence). 

The Osco-Umbrian subgroup includes the dialects of the Oscans (inscriptions 
in Samnia and Campania), the Volsci, the Umbrians, and other Sabellian tribes. 
The most important Umbrian document is the bronze Iguvine tablets (from 
Iguvium): Poultney 1959, Vetter 1955, Ernout 1961. At the beginning of the 
present era the Osco-Umbrian languages yielded to Latin. 

Venetic. A distinct Indo-European dialect known from brief inscriptions of 
the fifth to first centuries B.C. in northeastern Italy (Beeler 1949, Krahe 1950, 
Untermann 1961). 

Illyrian. Known from brief Messapic inscriptions from Calabria and Apulia 
(southern Italy). Illyrian is also known from onomastics of the Italic peninsula, 
the northwest Balkan peninsula, and adjacent regions (Krahe 1955, Mayer 
1957-1959; cf. Tronskij 1953:57-59). 


1.8.2. Celtic languages. The Celtic languages fall into two groups: continental 
Celtic and insular Celtic. On the evidence of Celtiberian inscriptions, speakers 
of continental Celtic dialects lived in Iberia from the first half of the first 
millennium B.C. (Lejeune 1955a, Tovar 1961, Untermann 1961a), and in Gaul 
(modern France) in Roman times, from which there are a number of short 
inscriptions in Gaulish. Other groups of Celts lived in central Europe: southern 
and western Germany, the Alpine regions, Pannonia, Italy, and the Balkan 
peninsula. Insular Celtic, found on the British Isles, includes the Goidelic and 
Brythonic dialect groups. Goidelic includes Old Irish, attested in Ireland in the 
Ogam script from the fourth century A.D. and in later texts in the Latin al- 
phabet, as well as Scots Gaelic and Manx. The Brythonic group includes Welsh 
(Old Welsh is attested in glosses and written documents from the 11th century 
A.D.), Cornish, and Breton, brought to Brittany by immigrants from Britain in 
the 5th century A.D. (Old Breton glosses go back to the eighth to eleventh 
centuries: Jackson 1953). 


2. The Praenestine fibula (allegedly from 600 B.C.), formerly considered to be the oldest 
Latin inscription, has recently been shown to be a forgery created in the 19th century (see 
Guarducci 1980, Pfister 1983). 
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1.8.3. Germanic languages. The Germanic languages are usually divided into 
three groups: Scandinavian (or North Germanic), East Germanic (Gothic), and 
West Germanic. North and East Germanic are put in a single Gothic- 
Scandinavian group by some investigators. The earliest attested Scandinavian 
language — the language of the ancient Scandinavian runic inscriptions — is 
still close to Proto-Germanic (Makaev 1965). The oldest texts in Old Icelandic 
(Old Norse) are collected in the Elder Edda (Neckel 1962), a parchment 
manuscript miscellany of old songs compiled in Iceland in the 13th century but 
composed much earlier. Old Icelandic also has an extensive prose literature and 
skaldic poetry. In about the middle of the second millennium A.D. Old 
Icelandic (Old Scandinavian) split into West Scandinavian (Norwegian and 
Icelandic) and East Scandinavian (Swedish and Danish) (M. Steblin-Kamenskij 
1953). 

The primary representative of East Germanic is Gothic, whose oldest 
document is a Bible translation done by the bishop Wulfila in the 4th century 
A.D. Gothic was spoken in eastern and southeastern Europe in lands belonging 
to the Byzantine sphere of influence. There is evidence for the presence of 
Goths in Byzantium itself, as well as on the Crimea (in the form of a Crimean 
Gothic word list: Zirmunskij 1964:85-102). 

West Germanic (or South Gerrmnanic if opposed to a Gothic-Scandinavian 
branch) includes Old English (or Anglo-Saxon, with texts from the 7th century 
A.D.), Old Frisian, Old High German (texts from the 8th century A.D.), and 
Old Saxon (texts from the 9th century), the earliest representative of the Low 
German dialects. English and Frisian make up an Anglo-Frisian subgroup, 
opposed to High German dialects, while Low German is intermediate between 
these two. The earliest poetic texts in West Germanic languages include the Old 
English epic of Beowulf (Irving 1968, 1969, Wrenn 1973), the Old High 
German Song of the Nibelung (Kórner 1921), and the Old Saxon epic Heliand 
(Behaghel 1933). The descendants of these languages are modern English, 
German, Flemish, and Dutch (the latter from Low German dialects). 


1.8.4. Baltic languages. There are two groups: West Baltic, represented by Old 
Prussian (with written texts from Prussia in the 14th-18th centuries A.D.: 
Mažiulis 1966-1981), which subsequently yielded to German, and East Baltic, 
including Lithuanian and Latvian (texts go back to the 16th century; see 
Zinkevičius 1980:1.15-18). 


1.8.5. Slavic languages. There are three groups: East Slavic (Russian, 
Ukrainian, Belorussian, with early documents going back to the 11th century); 
West Slavic (Polish, Slovincian-Kashubian, Czech, Slovak, Sorbian, and extinct 
Polabian); and South Slavic (Bulgarian, Serbo-Croatian, Slovene, and others), 
with early texts in Old Church Slavic (translations of Greek texts beginning in 
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the 11th century A.D.: the Zographensis and Marianus Gospel translations in the 
Glagolitic alphabet, and in the Cyrillic alphabet the Savvina Kniga of Gospel 
readings, the Sinai Psalter, the Suprasliensis collection of lives of saints and 
prophets, and others). 


2. Non-Indo-European languages in adjacent parts of Eurasia 
2.1. Ancient Near Eastern languages 


Hattic. The non-Indo-European language of the indigenous population of 
northeastern Asia Minor, attested in the form of fragments in Hittite texts. 
Extinct since the early second millennium B.C. (Kammenhuber 1969). 

Sumerian. А non-Indo-European language of Mesopotamia, attested in early 
pictographic and cuneiform texts going back to the 4th and 3rd millennia B.C. 
Subsequently yielded to Akkadian. There is evidence for different periods in 
the history of Sumerian, which point to changes in phonetics and grammatical 
structure. 

Elamite. A non-Indo-European language of southwestern Iran (the mountain 
valley of the eastern Tigris, modern Khuzistan), with hieroglyphic and 
cuneiform texts going back to the beginning of the second millennium B.C. 
Yielded to Old Persian by the first millennium (Diakonoff 1967, Reiner 1969). 

Hurrian-Urartean. A non-Indo-European language family, attested from the 
third to first millennia B.C. in various parts of Southwest Asia: upper 
Mesopotamia, northern Syria, Asia Minor, the southern Transcaucasus, and 
northwest Iran. The earliest appearance of the Hurrians in the Near East 
(specifically, northern Syria) was in the mid-third millennium B.C., at which 
time in the vicinity of Ebla (modern Tell Mardik) there flourished a powerful 
Semitic-speaking state with Hurrians as one of its ethnic components. The 
earliest Hurrian texts date from the second half of the third millennium. The 
Nawara inscription, from the valley of the Diyala, an eastern tributary of the 
Tigris, was written in Old Akkadian for the Hurrian king Ari£en (or Ari-Sen or 
Atal-Sen): see Diakonoff 1967:114, Wilhelm 1982). The oldest Hurrian docu- 
ment in Hurrian proper is an inscription from Urkish in northern Mesopotamia, 
also written in Old Akkadian cuneiform of the same kind (see Diakonoff 
1967:6-7, Haas et al. 1975:24). In the second millennium B.C. there are many 
Hurrian texts from Mari, Boghaz-Kóy, and Ugarit (the latter using two different 
writing systems: a syllabic logographic type and a consonantal-syllabic one of 
the ancient Semitic type). Hurrian was the main language of the Mitannian 
kingdom of Mesopotamia in the mid-second millennium B.C. The El Amarna 
archive yielded an extensive Hurrian text in the form of a letter from the ruler 
Tushratta to the Egyptian Pharoah Amenhotep III from the early 14th century 
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B.C. (Speiser 1941, Laroche 1978). 

A later Hurrian dialect is Urartean of the Kingdom of Van in the southem 
Transcaucasus, written in Assyrian cuneiform. The texts date to the first half of 
the first millennium B.C. (Melikisvili 1960, Diakonoff 1971). 


2.2. Semitic languages 


A family of Near Eastern languages attested in written texts from the 2nd 
millennium B.C.: 

East Semitic comprises Akkadian, with Babylonian and Assyrian dialects, 
spoken in Mesopotamia and adjacent regions. The following stages are 
distinguished for Akkadian: Old Akkadian (24th-22nd centuries B.C.); Old 
Babylonian (in southern Mesopotamia) and Old Assyrian (in the middle Tigris 
and the Cappadocian tablets from Asia Minor), from the beginning of the 2nd 
millennium B.C.; Middle Babylonian and Middle Assyrian (16th-11th centuries 
B.C.); Neo-Babylonian and Neo-Assyrian (10th-8th centuries B.C.). The 
Akkadian inscriptions used a cuneiform script of Sumerian origin, with some 
changes adapting it to Akkadian dialects. 

West Semitic languages from the eastern Mediterranean area (Palestine and 
Syria) These include the Canaanite subgroup: Paleo-Canaanite or Eblaite 
(spoken in northern Syria and attested in recently discovered inscriptions from 
Ebla dated to the mid-third millennium: Pettinato 1975, Gelb 1977); Moabite, 
represented in one lengthy inscription of the king Mesha (11th century B.C.); 
Phoenician, with inscriptions beginning in the second half of the second millen- 
nium B.C.; (ancient or Biblical) Hebrew, with documents from the end of the 
second millennium B.C.; and Aramaic, attested in many inscriptions beginning 
in the first millennium B.C. Several different Aramaic dialects are distin- 
guished: West Aramaic (Nabatean, Palmyrene, Judeo-Palestinian, Samaritan, and 
others) and East Aramaic (Syriac, Mandaic, and others). The oldest inscriptions 
in the West Semitic languages are in a linear script of the consonantal-syllabic 
type going back to an early Semitic prototype. 

The Ugaritic language of ancient Ugarit (modern Ras-Shamra, Syria) forms 
a separate branch within West Semitic. Its texts, dating to the mid-second 
millennium B.C., are written in a distinct consonantal-syllabic cuneiform. 

South Semitic languages include (epigraphic) South Arabian dialects (with 
texts from the first millennium B.C.); their modern forms Mehri, Shahari, and 
Soqotri; classical Arabic; Geez (or Classical Ethiopic) and the modern Ethiopic 
languages Amharic, Tigre, Tigrinya, Harari, and others. 
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2.3. Ancient Egyptian 


The language of ancient Egypt, attested in hieroglyphic documents from the end 
of the fourth millennium B.C. on: Old Egyptian, Middle Egyptian, and Late 
Egyptian (the latter from the mid-second millennium B.C.). The continuation 
of Egyptian is Coptic, the language of the Egyptian Christians, written in a 
script derived from Greek uncial writing; it is an extinct language, preserved 
only in liturgical contexts. Egyptian, together with Semitic and several language 
families of Africa — Berber, Cushitic, and Chadic — makes up the Afroasiatic 
family (see M. Cohen 1947, Diakonoff 1965, 1975). 


2.4. Caucasian (or Paleo-Caucasian) languages 


Kartvelian languages. This is a language family of the southern Caucasus, 
consisting of four related languages: Georgian (with texts going back to the fifth 
century A.D.), Mingrelian, Laz (or Chan), and Svan. 

Abkhaz-Adyghe (Northwest Caucasian). Languages of the northwestern 
Caucasus, including Abkhaz (with Abaza), Adyghe, Kabardian, and Ubykh. 

Nakh-Daghestanian (Northeast Caucasian) Languages of the eastern 
Caucasus. There are two branches. The Daghestanian branch consists of the 
Avar-Andi-Tsez group (Avar, Andi, Botlikh, Godoberi, Karati, Akhvakh, 
Bagvali, Tindi, Chamali, Tsez, Khvarshi, Ginukh, Bezhta, Hunzib); the Lezghian 
group (Lezghi, Tabassaran, Agul, Rutul, Tsakhur, Archi, Kryz, Budukh, 
Xinalug, Udi); Lak; and Dargi. The Nakh branch consists of Chechen, Ingush, 
and Batsbi (or Tsova-Tush). 


2.5. Dravidian languages 


This is a family of 23 languages spoken for the most part in the southern Indian 
subcontinent. There are seven major languages: Telugu, Tamil, Kannada, 
Malayalam, Gondi, Kurukh, and Tulu. Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, and Malayalam 
have written traditions going back to the beginning of this era. Before the 
arrival of the Indo-Aryans in India the Dravidian languages were spoken over 
most of the Indian subcontinent, including the northwestern part; they were 
displaced by Indic, with which they were in contact for a long period (see 
Burrow and Emeneau 1961). 
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2.6. Munda languages 


A group of languages spoken in India (chiefly its central part) and forming a 
branch of Austroasiatic, a large family of mostly Southeast Asian languages. 


2.7. Uralic languages 


A family with two branches, Finno-Ugric and Samoyedic. The Finno-Ugric 
languages are divided into Ugric (Hungarian in central Europe, and Ostyak and 
Vogul [also sometimes known as Khanty and Mansi] in western Siberia) and 
Finnic, the latter with subgroups: Finno-Permian (Komi [or Permiak and 
Zyrian] and Votyak [Udmurt]); Balto-Finnic (Finnish, Veps, Vote, Estonian, 
Livonian, and others in northeastern Europe); Volgaic (Moksha Mordvin, Erzja 
Mordvin, Hill Cheremis [Mari], and Meadow Cheremis [Магі]); and Lapp 
[Saami]. See Hajdú 1975. 


2.8. Altaic languages 


Many scholars group the Turkic, Mongolian, and Tungusic languages together 
as Altaic. 

The Turkic languages are attested in written texts from western Siberia (the 
Yenisei-Orkhon inscriptions) and Central Asia dating to the seventh century 
A.D. and written in a Turkic runic script derived from Sogdian (Kononov 
1980) and reflecting the Old Turkic (or Old Uigur) language. Turkic languages 
fall into several subgroups: Chuvash; Southwest or Oghuz Turkic; Northwest or 
Kipchak; Kirghiz-Altay; and Southeastern (Uigur). 

The Mongolian languages include Mongol proper as well as Buriat, Kalmyk, 
and others such as Oirat, Dagur, and Monguor. 

The Tungusic languages include Manchurian and Jurchen (the Manchurian or 
southern branch) and Evenki, Even, Negidal, Solon, and the languages of the 
Amur subgroup (the Tungus or northern branch). 


2.9. Paleoasiatic (Paleosiberian) languages 


This is a grouping of genetically unrelated languages of indigenous ethnic 
minorities of Siberia. Four language families are included in Paleoasiatic: 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan, Eskimo-Aleut, Yukagir, and Ket-Assan (Yeniseian). The 
latter group includes several languages of western Siberia extinct since the 17th 
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to 19th centuries (Kott, Arin, Assan, and others) as well as Ket, spoken on the 
middle and upper Yenisei. 
Also included in Paleoasiatic is the language isolate Nivkh (Gilyak). 


2.10. Chinese 


Chinese is attested in texts written in pictographic script from the second 
millennium B.C. The oldest texts come from northern and central China. The 
phonetic forms of Old Chinese words have been reconstructed by comparative 
analysis of the modern dialects and analysis of words borrowed into other Asian 
languages — Japanese, Korean, Vietnamese, and others (Karlgren 1940). Old 
Chinese forms are cited in the transcription of Karlgren 1923, 1940. Modern 
Chinese forms are in pinyin. 

The territory of Chinese speech forms the eastemmost limit of the non-Indo- 
European languages which have come into contact with Indo-European dialects 
in the course of the Indo-European migrations. 


Transliteration of languages with non-Latin writing 
systems 


In this work, examples from languages with their own traditional scripts are 
usually cited not in phonetic transcription (unless explicitly indicated) but in 
Latin transliteration with some additional diacritics and special symbols. The 
transliteration systems used are generally standard ones for the languages con- 
cemed. When necessary, the phonetic content of transliteration symbols for 
ancient languages is described below in terms of the phonetic and phonological 
status of the phonemes they represent. Aspiration of voiceless stops, where not 
indicated in standard transliteration, is described in this section. 


Hittite and other Anatolian languages 


The transliteration system for Hittite and the other Anatolian languages 
(Luwian, Palaic) is a one-to-one system rendering each syllabic sign of the 
cuneiform (or, for Luwian, hieroglyphic) script with the standard combination 
of Latin letters used in Assyriology (for Hittite see Friedrich 1960), each sign 
set off by hyphens. In addition, standard unhyphenated transliteration is also 
used: thus akkantes or kuenzi in addition to ak-ka-an-te-es or ku-en-zi. This 
unhyphenated transliteration makes no claim to phonetic or phonological accu- 
гасу but is used for economy and convenience Thus, for example, the 
cuneiform symbols for £ and z in Hittite render [s] and [ts], but will be trans- 
literated here as X and z. Actual phonetic properties of Hittite sounds will 
occasionally be explicitly indicated by phonetic or phonemic transcription in 
square or slant brackets. 


Mycenean and classical Greek 


Transcriptions of Mycenean Greek inscriptions, either syllabic or unhyphenated, 
follow standard practice for rendering Linear B (see Morpurgo 1963, Ventris 
and Chadwick 1973). Classical Greek is transliterated in standard fashion, 
except that citations of long verse passages have been left in the original al- 
phabet. 


3. It has recently been established that plene writing (or doubling of vowels) represents 
word stress in Hittite, so that forms such as e-es-zi, a-Sa-a-an-zi, pa-ta-a-na, etc. аге to be 
interpreted phonetically as having not length but stress, i.e. éstsi, asántsi, patán (see Hart 1980, 
Camuba 1981). In unhyphenated writing the accent is not indicated (unless otherwise noted), nor 
is the vowel doubling indicated with a macron (as in eszi, as@nzi, patana). 
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Sanskrit 


Vedic and other Sanskrit forms are cited in the standard transliteration (see 
Renou 1930, Mayrhofer 1953). The Old Indic writing system (devanagari) was 
a syllabic one organized by phonetic and morphological paradigmatics of the 
sounds: 


Short syllabics: a, i, u, r, (1) 
Long syllabics: à,1, ü, r, (T) 
Vowels: e, o (functionally, these are diphthongs with short 


first elements: *ai, *au) 
Diphthongs with long first element: ai,au (functionally, *ai, *аи) 
Non-syllabic sonorants: y, v, r, (D 


Stops: 
Voiceless Voiceless Voiced Voiced Nasal 
aspirate aspirate 
Palatal c ch j jh ñ 
Velar k kh g gh n 
Cerebral t th d dh n 
(retroflex) 
Dental t th d dh n 
Latial p ph b bh m 


Sibilants: s, $ (cerebral), £ (palatal) 

Aspiration: voiced spirant h and voiceless h (visarga), an allophone of s in 
word-final position. The nasal vowel anusvara is indicated with m. 

Palatal affricates: c, ch, j, jh are compact (hushing) sounds, phonetically 


č (= [U D. J (= [43]), etc. 

Tocharian 

Tocharian texts are written in Indic script and transliterated as for Sanskrit, 
with the addition of d, a distinct front vowel, and ts for [ts]. 

Avestan, Old Persian, and other Iranian languages 

Avestan is written in a script derived from Aramaic-Pehlevi with some additions 


and changes, and is cited in a normalized standard transliteration (see Reichelt 
1909, Morgenstierne 1942): 


Transliteration ]xxv 


Vowels: a, a, i, 1, u, й, е, e, o, 6, d, a 
Reduced vowels: 3,3 

Nasal vowel: q 

Stops: 

Labial: р, b 

Dental: t (t word-finally in certain positions), d 

Velar: k, g 
Spirants: 

Labial f, w; dental 6, б; velar x, xv, y 
Sibilants: 

Hissing 5, 2; compact (hushing) #4, Z, ç 
Aspiration: h (corresponding to several different signs)5 
Affricates: compact (hushing) č, J 
Sonorants: 

Nasal: m, n, 0, (5) 

Oral: y, У, Е 


А simpler transliteration system is standard for Old Persian, which was 
written in syllabic cuneiform (see Kent 1953, Brandenstein and Mayrhofer 
1964): 


Vowels: a, G, i, 1, u, u 
Stops: b,d,g 

р, t, k 
Affricates: Je 
Spirants: v,f 

b 

255 

$, ç 

h 
Aspiration: h 
Sonorants: m, n, y, r 


Forms from Middle Iranian dialects such as Sogdian, written in a consonantal 
script derived from Aramaic, are transliterated without vocalism. 


4. This symbol renders several signs of the Avestan script. According to Morgenstierne, 
they correspond to three distinct phonemes: /š/, /#“/, IFI. 


5. [n addition to h there is also a sign for a palatalized variant h’. 
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Classical Armenian 


The transliteration system used here is that of Meillet 1936, 1937, 1938:45, with 
some later corrections in the aspirated affricates (Schmitt 1972, 1981): 


Stops: 
Voiceless: р, t, k 
Voiceless aspirated: р“, t, k‘ 
Voiced: b, d, g 
Affricates: 
Voiceless: c, Ç 
Voiceless aspirated: c‘, с“ 
Voiced: j (= [dz]), J (= [dZ]) 


The phonological opposition of voiceless unaspirated to voiceless aspirated 
affricates is best understood not as an opposition like that of Indic č to ch but as 
an opposition of glottalized (unaspirated) to unglottalized (aspirated), like that of 
c toc or & to Z in Caucasian languages. 

There are distinct letters for two types of non-nasal sonorants: / and 2 (the 
latter velarized), and r and r (the latter a trill which can be interpreted as long 
or geminate: see Bolognesi 1962, Schmitt 1972:303). e transliterates a closed 
vowel reflecting a former diphthong and found only in stressed syllables; a is a 
short tense vowel found in unstressed syllables. 


Gothic and other Germanic languages 


The Gothic writing system, based on late Greek uncial script, is transliterated 
with Latin letters and some additional characters: b, a voiceless dental or 
interdental spirant (like English [6]), q for the labiovelar stop [К°], and Æw for 
the labialized fricative [h°]. [w] and [j] are transliterated w and j. The same 
symbols are used for transliterating runic letters, with R indicating a voiced 
spirant similar to a vibrant. 

In Icelandic orthography, the acute accent marks vowel length: e.g. y indi- 
cates [ü]. The fricatives [B] and [ð] (and in Old English also [0]) are written with 
the barred letters b and d (or ð). 

In Old High German, z indicates the affricate [ts]. 
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Slavic languages 


Old Church Slavic forms, whether originally written in Glagolitic or Cyrillic, as 
well as words from modern Slavic languages written in Cyrillic (Russian, 
Belorussian, Ukrainian, Bulgarian), are written in standard academic trans- 
literation: y is a high central or back unrounded vowel, ё an open or low front 
vowel, í and & short (or reduced) high vowels (where these letters, known as 
jers, are retained in later orthographies including Old Russian, they are 
transliterated with single and double apostrophes: ' and "); g and e are nasalized 
vowels; c is [ts], с is [tf], and x is the voiceless velar fricative. The modem 
jotated vowels are transliterated with letter sequences: ja, ju. 


Italic languages 


The Italic languages Faliscan, Oscan, and Umbrian, together with other ancient 
languages of Italy including Messapic and Venetic, are transliterated with 
ordinary Latin script (in which c indicates [k] and u indicates [w]). Oscan í and 
ú, with acute accent, indicate [e] and [o]. 


Old Irish 


Irish words written in Latin letters are spelled as in the original. The combina- 
tion th indicates a voiceless dental spirant [0], and ch is voiceless velar [x]. 
Vowel length is shown by an acute accent: é, ó, etc. 


Kartvelian languages 


Words from Kartvelian languages are transliterated as follows, with the 
apostrophe marking glottalization. Voiceless stops are aspirated, but this is not 
indicated in transliteration. 


Stops and affricates: 
Voiced Voiceless — Glottalized 


(aspirated) 
Labial b p p 
Dental d t Ü 
Velar g k k 
Postvelar — q q 
Alveolar 3 с c 
Palatal 3 c с 
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Fricatives: 
Alveolar 2 5 
Palatal z š 
Velar Y x 
Semitic languages 


Words from Semitic languages are transliterated using the standard system of 
Latin letters with some additional marks and letters. 


Laryngeals and pharyngeals: ' i 
h h 
Stops (followed by their fricative variants): 
Voiced Voiceless | Emphatic 
Labial b/b p!p — (р) 
Dental did t/t d t 
Velar glg k!k k 
Fricatives: 
Alveolar 2 5 2 5 
$ 
š 
Interdental d t d t 
Velar Y (é) x (h) 
Labial (v) f 
Sonorants: r, l, m, n 
Semivowels: w, y 
Affricates: g c 
Vowels: 
Short a e i o u 
Long á(a) ë il) ó û (ü) 
€ о 


Extra-short ^ 


Abbreviations 


Languages and dialects 


Abkh. 
Aeol. 
Akk., Akkad. 
Alb. 

Arab. 
Aram. 
Arc.-Cypr. 
Arm. 
Assyr. 

Att. 

Av., A vest. 
Bashk. 
Boeot. 
Bret. 
Buddh. Sogd. 
Bulg. 
Burm. 
Celt. 

Ch. 

Chin. 
ChSI. 
Chuv. 

Cl., Class. 
ClMong. 
Copt. 
Com. 
Cret. 

Crim. Goth. 
Cypr. 

Cz. 

Dan. 

dial. 

Dor. 

Eg., Egypt. 
Elam. 


Abkhaz 

Aeolic (Greek) 
Akkadian 
Albanian 
Arabic 

Aramaic 
Arcado-Cyprian 
Armenian 
Assyrian 

Attic 

Avestan 
Bashkir 
Boeotian 
Breton 
Buddhist Sogdian 
Bulgarian 
Burmese 

Celtic 

Chechen 
Chinese 

Church Slavic 
Chuvash 
Classical 
Classical Mongolian 
Coptic 

Cornish 

Cretan 

Crimean Gothic 
Cypriot 

Czech 

Danish 
dialectal, dialect 
Doric 

Egyptian 
Elamite 


ELith. 

Engl. 

Est. 

Etr. 

Falisc. 

Fi-U 

Finn. 

Finno-Perm. 
Finno-Volg. 
Finno-Volg.-Perm. 


Fr. 
Gaul. 


Geo., Georg. 
Ger. 


Hier. Luw. 


Hitt. 
Hom. 
Hung. 
Hurr. 
I. 
Icel. 
IE 
Illyr. 
Indo-Iran. 
Ion. 
Ir. 
Iran. 
Ital. 


Eastern Lithuanian 
English 
Estonian 
Etruscan 
Faliscan 
Finno-Ugric 
Finnish 
Finno-Permian 
Finno-Volgaic 
Finno-Volgaic- 
Permian 
French 
Gaulish 
Georgian 
German 
Greek 
Germanic 
Gothic 
Hattic 
Hebrew (Biblical) 
Hieroglyphic 
Luwian 
Hittite 
Homeric (Greek) 
Hungarian 
Hurrian 
Ingush 
Icelandic 
Indo-European 
Illyrian 
Indo-Iranian 
Ionian (Greek) 
Irish 
Iranian 
Italic 
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Jap. 
Kabard. 
Kartv. 
Kashub. 
Kirgh. 
Komi-Zyr. 
Kurd. 


Luw. 
Lyc. 

Lyd. 
M 


Maced. 


Manich. Sogd. 
MBret. 
MCorm. 
MDutch 
ME 
Messap. 
MGk. 
MHG 
Ming. 
MIr. 
MLG 
mod. 
Mong. 
Mordv. 
MParth. 
MPers. 
MWelsh 
Myc. 
Norw. 


Japanese 
Kabardian 
Kartvelian 
Kashubian 
Kirghiz 


Komi-Zyrian (Zyrian) 


Kurdish 

Low(er) (followed by 
language name) 

Latin 

Latvian 

Low German 

Ligurian 

Lithuanian 

Livonian 

Lower Sorbian 

Luwian 

Lycian 

Lydian 

Middle (followed by 
language name) 

Macedonian (of 
classical times) 

Manichean Sogdian 

Middle Breton 

Middle Cornish 

Middle Dutch 

Middle English 

Messapic 

Middle Greek 

Middle High German 

Mingrelian 

Middle Irish 

Middle Low German 

modern 

Mongolian 

Mordvin 

Middle Parthian 

Middle Persian 

Middle Welsh 

Mycenean Greek 

Norwegian 


O 


OBret. 
OBurm. 
OChin. 
OCorn. 
OCS 
OCz. 
OE 
OFal. 
OFr. 
OFris. 


OGeorg. 


OHG 
OHitt. 
Olcel. 
Olr. 
Olran. 
OLat. 
OLG 
OLith. 


OMaced. 


ONorse 
ONorw. 
OPers. 


OPhryg. 


OPol. 
OPruss. 
ORuss. 
OSax. 
Osc. 
Oss. 
OSwed. 
OTib. 
OTurk. 
OUkr. 
OWelsh 
Pal. 
Pamph. 
Parth. 
Pehl. 
Perm. 


Old (followed by 
language name) 

Old Breton 

Old Burmese 

Old Chinese 

Old Cornish 

Old Church Slavic 

Old Czech 

Old English 

Old Faliscan 

Old French 

Old Frisian 

Old Georgian 

Old High German 

Old Hittite 

Old Icelandic 

Old Irish 

Old Iranian 

Old Latin 

Old Low German 

Old Lithuanian 

Old Macedonian 

Old Norse 

Old Norwegian 

Old Persian 

Old Phrygian 

Old Polish 

Old Prussian 

Old Russian 

Old Saxon 

Oscan 

Ossetic 

Old Swedish 

Old Tibetan 

Old Turkic 

Old Ukrainian 

Old Welsh 

Palaic 

Pamphylian 

Parthian 

Pehlevi 

Permian 


Pers. Persian 

Phoen. Phoenician 
Phryg. Phrygian 

PIE Proto-Indo-European 
Pol. Polish 

Polab. Polabian 

Prak. Prakrit 

RChSI. Russian Church Slavic 
Rum. Rumanian 
Russ. Russian 
S.Arab. South Arabian 
Sem. Semitic 
Serbo-Cr. Serbo-Croatian 
Skt. Sanskrit 

Slav. Slavic 

Sogd. Sogdian 

Sum. Sumerian 
Swed. Swedish 

Syrac. Syracusan 
Thess. Thessalian 
Thrac. Thracian 

Tkc. Turkic 


Grammatical terms 


A active 

abl. ablative 

acc. accusative case 
Ad addressee 
adj. adjective 
aor. aorist 

C consonant 
caus. causative 
cond. conditional 
D voiced stop 
D designee 
dat. dative 

du. dual 

fem. feminine 
gen. genitive case 
H laryngeal 
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Toch. 

Toch. A 
Toch. B 
Turco-Bulg. 
Turk. 
Tyrol. 


Ugar., Ugarit. 


Ukr. 
Umbr. 

Ur., Urart. 
USorb. 
Uzb. 

Ved. 
Venet. 
VLat. 


Volg.-Perm. 


Volsc. 
WGk. 
WOsset. 
WSem. 
Yazg. 


imper. 
imperf. 
In 

inf. 
instr. 
intrans. 
loc. 
masc. 
neut. 
nom. 
NP 

O 

opt. 

p 

p. 


Tocharian 
Tocharian A 
Tocharian B 
Bulgar Turkic 
Turkish 
Tyrolean 
Ugaritic 
Ukrainian 
Umbrian 
Urartean 
Upper Sorbian 
Uzbek 

Vedic 

Venetic 
Vulgar Latin 
Volgaic-Permian 
Volscian 
West Greek 
West Ossetic 
West Semitic 
Yazgulami 


imperative 

imperfect 

inactive 

infinitive 

instrumental case 

intransitive 

locative case 

masculine 

neuter 

nominative case 

noun phrase 

object 

optative 

preverb/adposition 

person (e.g. 2p. = 
second person) 
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pass. passive 

perf. perfect 

pers. personal 

pl. plural 

ppl. participle 

pres. present 

pret. preterite 

R sonorant, resonant 

S subject 

s.th. ‘something’ (in English 
glosses) 

sg. singular 

Sinir subject of intransitive verb 


Str subject of transitive verb 


voiceless stop 

transitive 

vowel 

predicate, verb 

version marker 

vocative case 

verb phrase 

first person (e.g. 15р. = 
first-person singular) 

second person (e.g. 2pl. = 
second-person plural) 

third person (e.g. 3du. = 
third- person dual) 


Sources 


Hittite Laws 
ABoT 


Aeschyl. Prom. 


BoSt 
BoTU 


C.A. 
Carchemish 


Cic. Sen. 


Festus 


Hatt. 


Herodotus, Hist. 


Hesychius 
Hipponax 


HT 


Hittite Laws (Friedrich 1959) 

Ankara Arkeoloji Müzesinde bulunan Bogazkóy Tabletleri. 
Istanbul, 1948 

Aeschylus, Prometheus 

Der Vertrag des Muwatallis mit Alaksandus von Wilusa. J. 
Friedrich, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen 
Gesellschaft 34:1. Leipzig, 1930 

Die Annalen des Mursilis (Goetze 1933) 

Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription from Assur (Laroche 
1960:XXX) 

Atharvavedasamhità (Bloomfield 1899) 

Unveröffentlichte Texte aus Boğazköy. 1. Bo (followed by 
text number) - Funde von 1906-1912, Istanbul. 2. Bo 
(followed by year number and text number) = neue Funde, 
beginnend mit Bo 68/1, Ankara 

Boghazköi-Studien, Leipzig 1916-1924 

Die Boghazköi-Texte in Umschrift. E. Forrer, Wissenschaft- 
liche Veróffentlichungen der Deutschen Orientgesellschaft, 
Leipzig, 1922, 1926 

Cippus Abellanus (Buck 1905:126ff.) 

Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription from Carchemish (Laroche 
1960:XXV-XXVI) 

Cicero, Post reditum in Senatu. Cicero: The Speeches. The 
Loeb Classical Library, 48-99 

S. P. Festus, De verborum significatu quae supersunt 

Haóoxt Nask (Avesta) 

Die hethitisch-akkadische Bilingue des Hattusili I (Labarna 
ID. (Sommer and Falkenstein 1938) 

Hattusili$. Der Bericht über seine Thronbesteigung nebst 
Paralleltexten. A. Goetze, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch- 
Aegyptischen Gesellschaft 29:3. Leipzig, 1925 

Herodotus, Historiae 

Hesychius Alexandrinus, Lexicon 

Les fragments du poete Hipponax. Etudes et Commentaires, 
43. Ed. O. Masson, Paris 1962 

Hittite Texts in the Cuneiform Character from Tablets in the 
British Museum. London, 1920 
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IBoT 
Karatepe 


KBo 


Pausanias 
Pestgebete 


Plaut., Truc. 
Pud. 


Istanbul Arkeoloji Müzelerinde bulunan Bogazköy Tablet- 
leri(nden Seçme Metinler) I-III. Istanbul, 1944, 1947, 1954 
Phoenician-hieroglyphic bilingual from Karatepe (Laroche 
1960:XXV) 

Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkói I-VI. Wissenschaftliche Veróf- 
fentlichungen der Deutschen Orientgesellschaft, 30, 36. Leip- 
zig 1916-1923; Berlin, 1954- 

Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkói. Berlin, 1921- 
Madduwattas. A. Goetze, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch- 
Aegyptischen Gesellschaft 32:1. Leipzig, 1928 

Mursilis Sprachláhmung (Goetze and Pedersen 1934) 
Pausanias, Graeciae descriptio 

Die Pestgebete des Muršiliš. A. Goetze, Kleinasiatische For- 
schungen, 161-251 (1929) 

Plautus, Truculentes. The Loeb Classical Library, V 

Le voeu de Puduhepa. E. Laroche, Revue d’Assyriologie et 
d' Archéologie Orientale 43:55-78 (1949) 

Pylos Tablets (Bennett 1955) 

Rgvedasamhità (Aufrecht 1955) 

Suprasl'skaja rukopis’. Pamjatniki staroslavjanskogo jazyka 
2:1, ed. S. Sever'janov. St. Petersburg, 1904 

Tabula Bantina (Buck 1905:130ff.) 

Iguvine Tables (Poultney 1959) 

Telepinus myth (KUB XVII 10; KUB XXXIII 1-10); Order 
of King Telepinus (BoTU 23 А, В, C = KBo III 1  KBo 
XII 5 + KBo III 68 + KBo XII 7) 

The Hittite Ritual of Tunnawi. A. Goetze, American Oriental 
Series 14. New Haven, 1938 

Urartean cuneiform inscription (Melikisvili 1960) 

The Song of Ullikummi (Güterbock 1951-1952) 

Verstreute Boghazkói-Texte, hrsg. von A. Goetze, Marburg, 
1930 

Videvdat (Avesta) 

Yasna (Avesta) 

Yast (Avesta) 


Sans cesse l'ineptie absolue de la terminologie courante, la nécessité de la 
reforme, et de montrer pour cela quelle espéce d'objet est la langue en général, 
vient gáter mon plaisir historique, quoique je n' aie pas de plus cher voeu que de 
n avoir pas à m'occuper de la langue en général. 


The absolute inadequacy of current terminology, the need to reform it and show 
what kind of object language is in general, constantly spoils my enjoyment of 
history, although I have no deeper wish than to have no need to be concerned 
with language in general. 


Ferdinand de Saussure 
Letter to Antoine Meillet 
January 4, 1894 


Introduction 


The linguistic system and the premises of diachronic 
linguistics 


0.1. The linguistic system of signs 


Language as a system of signs distinguishes two structural planes: expression and 
content. Consequently, every linguistic sign unites two aspects: that of the 
signifier (signifiant, signans) and that of the signified (signifié, signatum), 
corresponding to the two planes. The relation between signifier and signified in 
the signs of language is determined by their interconnections in the system, on 
both expression and content planes. The interconnections on the two levels show 
the complex character of Saussure's principle of the arbitrariness of the linguis- 
tic sign. The linguistic sign is arbitrary as regards what may be called its 
vertical relations; that is, the connection of signifier and signified in any 
individual linguistic sign is arbitrary, unmotivated. However, the horizontal 
relations among signs, i.e. associations among signifiers and among signifieds of 
related linguistic signs, display elements of motivation in the sense that the 
nature of relations on the expression plane (similarities and differences in the 
phonemic composition of related signs) is motivated to some extent by the 
nature of systemic relations between these signs on the content plane 
(Gamkrelidze 1972, 1974a), as shown in Figure 1: 


Figure 1 


Sign A Sign B 


signatum signatum 


signans signans 


The expression plane is characterized by a complex internal structure. А 
linguistic sign is expressed (in spoken language) not by a single sound, but by a 
particular combination of sounds taken from the fixed inventory of sound units 
of that language. Hence the signifier of a linguistic sign has an internal hierar- 
chical structure, which is defined as the duality of the sign. The distribution of 
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sound units among the signs of a language, the particular choice of sounds from 
the general inventory for the expression of a particular sign, is what constitutes 
the phonetic syntagmatics of language. 

The fact that signs have internal structure makes it possible to create a 
potentially infinite set of signs using a limited set of elements, the phonemes of a 
language. Combining these signs according to particular structural schemes 
gives grammatically correct sentences in the language.! 

A system whose signs actualize all theoretically possible combinations of 
elements in the system up to a particular length may be described as saturated. 
A system which does not exploit all possible combinations of elements for the 
expression of signs can be described as unsaturated, having a certain amount of 
redundancy. It can be regarded as a system with restrictions on possible 
combinations of its elements. The admissible combinations of elements in such a 
system define the structure of its sign expression. 

Natural language is an unsaturated system, one which has a fairly high 
degree of redundancy, a fact which enhances its communicative effectiveness. 
The same fact makes possible diachronic changes in the sound structure of 
natural language. Changes of phonemes into other phonemes, splits or mergers 
of phonemes found at earlier stages, are made possible by redundancy in the 
linguistic system. In a hypothetical saturated system with maximal entropy, 
where all possible combinations of elements could yield signs, a change of one 
phoneme series into another would necessarily lead to a shift of all other series 
in the system, in order to prevent signs from falling together and avoid massive 
homophony and distortion of communication. In unsaturated systems with some 
redundancy, like those of natural languages, transformations of the phoneme 
system — mergers and splits — do not result in complete identity of signs, 
which is why these processes are possible. Hence linguistic systems are not 
frozen with regard to sound changes and diachronic shifts of phonemes. 


0.2. The interpretation of formal and semantic similarities among 
signs of different languages, and the concept of related lan- 
guages 


When similarities of form and meaning — simultaneous similarities of both 


1. The duality of the linguistic sign is evidently a feature characteristic only of human 
language and not typical of animal communication systems. Animal communication utilizes 
‘signs’, or signals, of elementary structure, usually consisting of only a single element (Hockett 
1958, Benveniste 1974, 1966a). Hence the number of signs in such a system is determined by 
the number of distinct elements. Since the possibility for producing such distinct elements is 
limited (by physical and physiological constraints), the number of possible signs is correspon- 
dingly restricted. The only possibility available to such systems is the syntagmatic combination 
of signs, the construction of ‘sentences’ made up of individual signs by combining them into 
longer sequences. 
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signified and signifier in signs — are observed between two or more languages, 
the question naturally arises what caused such similarities in the signs of distinct 
languages. Assuminəg that the arbitrariness of the sign is restricted (in the sense 
given above), formal and semantic coincidence of signs in distinct languages — 
phonetic similarity of two or more signs together with semantic similarity 
and/or identity — could be interpreted as accidental. 

It is entirely possible that completely accidental combinatory factors would 
lead to the appearance in two or even more languages of words which were 
close in both sound and meaning. It is even possible to calculate with a certain 
degree of accuracy the probability of two or more identical or similar words of 
a certain length appearing in two or more languages (see Polivanov 
1931:180-81, Greenberg 1957:35ff.). The plausibility of chance coincidence as 
an explanation for similarity will decrease as the number of languages exhibiting 
the coincident signs increases; and it will decrease even further as the number of 
coincident signs in those languages increases. 

Given coincident signs and a sufficiently high number n of those signs (on the 
order of 20-30 or more), and a number k of languages (where k > 2), the 
probability of chance coincidence is virtually zero and a different hypothesis is 
required for explaining the similarities. (The probability of chance coincidence 
also decreases with increasing length of the resemblant words: the longer the 
words, the less the probability of their chance identity.) Another, more plau- 
sible, hypothesis for explaining such resemblances is historical contacts between 
the languages and borrowing from one to the other (or others) or borrowing 
into both from a third source. 

But not all kinds of form-meaning correspondences can be interpreted as due 
to borrowing. There is a type of similarity between signs of different languages 
which is revealed in regular phonemic correspondences between resemblant 
signs. This type of similarity cannot generally be explained by borrowing from 
one language into the other. Resemblances of this type require correspondences 
between the languages, such that for every phoneme x of language A there is a 
corresponding phoneme y in a formally and semantically similar sign of 
language B, a phoneme z in a similar sign of language C, and so on. Where 
phoneme x of language A corresponds instead to phoneme y^ of language B, this 
can be explained as positionally conditioned by the phonemic context. In such 
cases we can claim that phoneme x of language A corresponds to phonemes y, у” 
of language B in all positions. Such sound correspondences among languages 
are usually observed in words and morphemes referring to the basic, fundamen- 
tal concepts of human activity and the human environment. 

This latter type of resemblance cannot be satisfactorily explained either as 
due to chance coincidence or as due to borrowing (from one language into 
another or into both from a third source). Its only plausible explanation is a 
common origin for the linguistic systems in question, i.e. the descent of the 
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systems from a common source system, which has undergone transformations in 
different directions. 

On this understanding, the phoneme correspondences established between 
attested languages can be viewed as the result of different transforınations of 
original phoneme units. As a result of the breakup of a language L into related 
dialects, a phoneme X in language L yields phoneme x in one dialect, y in 
another, z in another, and so on; when the dialects are compared, these 
phonemes are seen to be in a particular correspondence to one another. 

When phonemes are viewed as particular complexes of phonetic features, the 
transforınation of an original phoneme X can be seen as the replacement of one 
or several features in the complex by other features, yielding various transfor- 
mations of the original phonemic unit. After such transforınations the regularly 
corresponding phonemes that arise in dialects A, B, C, ... will naturally be 
phonetically similar to one another; indeed, this is what establishes their histori- 
cal similarity. In some cases the “transformation” of the source phonemes 
consists in the preservation of all phonetic features, i.e. the entire complex. In 
such cases the corresponding phonemes of the dialects will display phonetic 
identity and reflect the feature complex of the source phoneme.2 

Thus the 'similarity' of corresponding phonemes in related dialects can vary 
from complete identity to considerable difference of the phonetic features; the 
latter points to a change in one or several features of the original complex. In 
this view, the term ‘similarity’ or ‘resemblance’ must be understood as referring 
to the presence of regularly corresponding phonemes, and not as phonetic 
coincidence or difference in the signs of the languages regarded as related. 

The regularly corresponding phoneme elements of related languages are 
generally phonetically similar to one another. Their feature complexes coincide 
or differ only in one or two features; it is this partial or full coincidence of 
features that is responsible for their phonetic similarity. It is precisely in such 


2. Since the system of phonemic correspondences between related languages also 
includeselements which are identical in the two languages, there is always the possibility that two 
cognate forms will turn out to consist entirely of phonemes in identity correspondences, so that 
the forms in the two languages will be identical. In such cases there may be doubt as to whether 
the forms are native and cognate or rather represent loans from one language to the other or into 
both from a third source. Cf. e.g. Hitt. yugan ‘yoke; season, year’ and Skt. yugám ‘yoke; 
season, cycle’; Hitt. turiya- ‘harness’ and Skt. dhür- ‘harness, gear’; Geo. da ‘sister’ and Mingr.- 
Laz da ‘sister’; Geo. ca ‘sky’ and Mingr.-Laz ca ‘sky’; Geo. txa ‘goat’ and Mingr.-Laz ma 
‘goat’; and others. 

There are no strict formal criteria for unambiguously deciding this question. But the 
length in phonemes of the lexical items gives some grounds for determining the probability of one 
or the other interpretation: the longer the words, the more likely that they were borrowed, while if 
they consist of a small number of phonemes they are likely to have descended from a common 
source language and to be cognate. The probability that the words consist entirely of phonemes 
which happen to be identical in the daughter languages decreases as the length of the words 
increases. In this respect the Indo-European and Kartvelian words given just above, with their 
restricted phonemic length, can be regarded as lexical correspondences going back to a single 
protoform, and not as borrowings. 
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phonetically similar units that the historically observed resemblance between 
corresponding signs which testifies to their common provenience is most 
perceptible. 

However, correspondence sets of related languages can also include 
phonemes which are quite distinct from each other, with only a small portion of 
shared phonetic features. The resemblance between such elements, and hence 
their regular correspondence, can be historically established only when we have 
forms in which these elements appear together with others which are minimally 
different and hence phonetically similar. In the absence of such forms it would 
be very difficult or even impossible to establish resemblance, i.e. regular 
correspondences, between signifiers in different languages which may go back 
to a common source. 

Therefore in principle there may be languages which in actual fact descend 
from a common source, resulting from the breakup of a particular linguistic 
community whose membership is difficult to establish because there is no 
observable phonetic similarity between signs of potentially related linguistic 
systems. Such languages may be in what is called a remote relationship, the 
result of transformation to the point of overall replacement in the original 
differential features.3 

On the other hand, assuming loss of a certain percentage of the original 
vocabulary over a given time interval, after a certain period of time related 
languages could lose all originally cognate words and affixes. In such a case it 
would be impossible to establish the relatedness of the languages. 

The regular correspondences among phonemes in different languages which 
give evidence of linguistic relatedness are sometimes also observable in words 
known to be borrowed from one language into another. In that case, the regular 
correspondences can be observed when one language has two distinct subsystems 
Si and S2, where subsystems are defined by their relation to another language 
(or languages). Ordinarily, such subsystems differ in the character of the words 
and morphemes they contain. Subsystem Si, with phonemes reflecting common 
provenience, contains basic vocabulary, grammatical morphemes, and affixes, 
while subsystem S2 consists primarily of cultural terms whose meanings change 
with cultural development. It is possible to establish a rough list of universal 
semantemes, found in all languages, which should primarily make up subsystem 
Si and are usually absent from subsystem S2. In such instances the correspon- 
dences of subsystem S, are those pointing to common descent from a source 


3. Establishing possible phonemic correspondences between systems which may 
ultimately be related but show great phonetic discrepancies amounts to establishing correspon- 
dences between groups of dissimilar phonetic units in signs with similar semantics, without 
regard to the phonetic resemblance or non-resemblance of those units. This can be done by 
sorting through a vast number of similar semantemes from a group of languages, a natural task 
fora computer. Establishing remote relationships in this way could become one of the research 
problems of computational linguistics. 
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system, while those of subsystem S? are due to regular phoneme corresponden- 
ces which arise on borrowing from one language into the other. 

In such cases we usually observe several correspondence subsystems, one for 
each language, pointing to borrowing from those languages at different times, 
whereas subsystem S, exhibits a single system of correspondences with all the 
other languages, and each of them has the same types of phonemic correspon- 
dences with the others. Subsystems of type S2 generally contain fewer forms 
than the basic system S1, which marks S2 as borrowed. However, in particular 
languages the total set of subsystems of the S2 type may contain more words 
than the basic subsystem Si, although each subsystem of the S? type usually 
contains fewer elements than the $] set. The lexemes of S2 may reflect bor- 
rowing from different languages or from one language at different times.4 

By identifying such lexical groups in a language and establishing their 
phonemic correspondences to other languages we can separate the lexicon into a 
number of subsystems, one of which is the basic vocabulary set which manifests 
the primary phoneme correspondences with other languages and reflects their 
common origin. The large portion of the lexicon that remains consists essen- 
tially of words that entered the language later, after its removal from the com- 
mon source language, as a result of contacts and interaction with other languages 
throughout the course of its subsequent development. 

In some cases when languages are in constant and intensive contact leading to 
a lengthy period of bilingualism, there can be borrowings of a significant 
portion of the lexicon of one language into the other, and regular correspon- 
dences arise between words in sentences and morphemes within words. This 
leads to structural convergence and structural resemblances between the lan- 
guages, which can be characterized as secondary kinship or acquired kinship 
(the ‘allogenetic relations’ between languages of Cereteli 1968). Allogenetic 
relations between languages can obviously arise due to convergence in the 
generative rules of languages in contact and the rise of a common unified 
generative system reflecting the two original contacting systems. When this 
kind of unification of generative systems occurs, there can be greater typologi- 
cal similarity between the languages in contact than between either of them and 
its genetic source. 

In addition to allogenetic kinship, there also exist linguistic areas, groups of 
unrelated languages or of related languages which separated from their source, 
underwent a long period of separate development, and then were reunited by 
contact in a common territory. Examples are the Indo-European languages 
belonging to the Balkan linguistic area, the Lithuanian-Polish-Belorussian 


4. Subsystems for loans from related and unrelated languages can be distinguished. The 
subsystem of loans from a related language will itself contain a subsystem S, which reflects the 
common heritage. The subsystem of loans from an unrelated language will lack an S, sub- 
system. 
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frontier, etc. (Jakobson 1971a). Three kinds of linguistic areas can be distin- 
guished: unions of related languages (e.g. the Scandinavian-Old English con- 
tacts), of unrelated languages (e.g. Uzbek and Tajik: see Polivanov 1968), and a 
mixed type involving both related and unrelated languages (e.g. the Armenian- 
Ossetic-Kartvelian interaction). 


0.3. The common linguistic system and the means of reconstructing 
it. Typological verification of reconstructed models 


When phonemic correspondences between languages are explained as due to 
their common descent from a source language, the source language must be 
reconstructed if the rise and transformations of the attested daughter systems are 
to be studied. Comparison of languages centered on establishing regular 
phonemic correspondences leads logically to the reconstruction of a linguistic 
model whose transformation in various directions has produced the attested 
daughter systems. Comparison of languages which does not have as its goal the 
reconstruction of a source system can be regarded only as a preliminary stage in 
the investigation of linguistic history (cf. Saussure 1915:299). 

The history of related languages prior to their attestation in writing can be 
established only if all the diversity of the attested structures can be reduced to a 
common source model and the paths by which these systems arose and developed 
can be reconstructed, from the original stage to the attested ones. This approach 
to genetic comparisons and correspondences naturally raises the question of how 
the original system is to be reconstructed and by what linguistic methods (see 
Bimbaum 1977). It is assumed that the original linguistic model reconstructed 
by means of the appropriate linguistic method will be a first approximation to a 
linguistic system which actually existed in space and time and which broke up 
into attested daughter dialects. Comparison of these dialects makes it possible to 
postulate particular structural models which reflect the hypothetical ancestral 
linguistic system. Especially significant for such comparisons is the method of 
internal reconstruction, the reduction of alternating elements within one lin- 
guistic system to a single source. 

Every level of language can be regarded as an aggregate of interconnected 
subsystems. On the lexical level, as mentioned above, semantic features can 
distinguish groups of words containing basic vocabulary for fundamental 
concepts common to all cultures: formally, these words are characterized by the 
fact that they exhibit formal correspondences to related languages; within the 
overall system such words are isolated to some extent and may display 
phonological and morphophonological features which distinguish them from the 
rest of the vocabulary. These features may be regarded as archaic, and they 
serve as the basis for internal reconstruction, that is, for reconstructing the 
period in the history of the language when the features in question were not an 
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anomaly but the norm and reflected productive processes which are diachroni- 
cally explained as innovations. Delimiting an archaic subsystem of this sort is 
one of the basic prerequisites for comparing the language with other languages. 

When reconstructing the original linguistic models which must reflect the 
system of the common source language, the linguist is faced with the 
methodological question of the reality of reconstructions and the extent to which 
they correspond to the actual language that existed in space and time and is taken 
as the source for the group of related dialects. If the reconstructions are taken 
to be real, this entails a number of methodological principles for comparative- 
genetic linguistic research. The foremost of these is the close connection of 
comparative-historical research with principles of linguistic typology and 
universals (or frequentalia: see Serebrennikov 1974). In this respect genetic, or 
comparative-historical, linguistics, the linguistics that establishes genetic rela- 
tions among groups of languages and provides reconstructions of their source 
models, in principle forms a single discipline with structural typology and 
linguistic universals. 

And in fact reconstructed protolanguages, if they claim to reflect actual 
languages that existed in space and time, must be fully consistent with typologi- 
cally inferred regularities of language, regularities established inductively or 
deductively through comparison of many different linguistic structures. A 
linguistic reconstruction which is in conflict with linguistic universals of course 
cannot claim to offer reality in its reflection of a linguistic system that once 
existed.5 But even when reconstructions are consistent with synchronic lan- 
guage universals, this cannot serve as sufficient evidence that they are real and 
reflect an actual linguistic system proposed as a source for related languages. A 
necessary condition for reality of reconstructions is that they must be consistent 
with diachronic typological data, with schemas for the change of particular 
linguistic structures over time, as established by the study of historical facts 


5. Linguistic typology is not only a means for checking the plausibility of reconstructions, 
but also often serves as grounds for positing plausible but unattested links in linguistic structure. 
For example, in some cases it is possible to reconstruct only some of the distinctive features (for 
instance, only the feature of syllabicity for vowel phonemes). But reconstructing the complete set 
of distinctive features is impossible unless we go outside of comparative-historical linguistics and 
bring in typological facts which make it possible to fill in some of the unreconstructible features. 
The laryngeals, posited by Saussure on the basis of morphophonological patterning, can serve as 
a good illustration of restricted reconstructibility of distinctive features of phonemes in the 
absence of typological data. Strictly speaking, the claim that Saussure reconstructed only an 
'algebraic system' is untrue. He reconstructed the most essential features of the laryngeals, 
narnely their syllabicity and nonsyllabicity (i.e. their sonant character) and aspects of their 
influence on adjacent vowels. Subsequent research into the ‘laryngeal theory’ amounted to filling 
out the set of features rather than establishing any qualitatively new constructs. The schematicity 
of Saussure's conclusions can be explained by the incomplete set of differential features in his 
reconstructed phonemes, which is often inevitable for exclusively internal reconstruction that 
takes no account of typological facts. Further specification of the nature and phonemic status of 
the laryngeals in the system became possible only with broader application of facts from 
typological comparison of languages. 
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from individual languages.6 

Thus reconstructions can be considered real if they are consistent with two 
basic typological criteria: they must agree with synchronic typological univer- 
sals and they must agree with diachronic typological universals (general schemas 
for change and transformation of languages). These two criteria may be re- 
garded as necessary and sufficient conditions for the reality of a reconstruction, 
which can then be seen as reflecting a parent linguistic system which once 
existed in space and time. Typological verification, synchronic and diachronic, 
of linguistic reconstructions thus becomes one of the basic prerequisites for 
positing linguistic source structures, and an indispensable one for testing their 
plausibility. 

Formulation of regular rules for deriving attested daughter dialects from a 
posited source system may be regarded as a way of describing the rise and 
transformation of the dialects, from their original common state to their his- 
torical attestations. In contrast, reconstruction of a linguistic protosystem is 
achieved by comparing attested related linguistic systems and moving backwards 
in time from later to earlier linguistic stages and typologically verifying each 
system. This process continues until we reach a linguistic stage from which all 
the attested related systems can be derived by means of a set of typologically 
plausible regular transformations; these transformations are what determine the 
diachronic derivability of the system. They lead from the original system to the 
later stages which are the result of structural transformations of the original 
one. 

In their explanatory power, diachronic transformations — which derive 
attested linguistic forms from theoretical constructs which can be regarded as 
chronologically earlier stages of these forms, their archetypes — can be 
compared with the transformations of generative grammar, which derive 
observed surface elements from theoretically posited underlying forms which 
define the deep structure of language. 

A description of diachronic changes by means of transformational rules is 
essentially a regular sequence of discrete steps each of which reflects one of the 
synchronic stages in the development of a language. The less the chronological 
distance between such steps, the more precise and adequate the description of the 
language's development and the account of its successive changes from the 
original system. 


6. A diachronic typology of possible transformations at various levels should be primarily 
based on attested material. Historically attested changes are the domain of historical grammar and 
therefore no comparative-historical or diachronic grammar can be constructed without taking into 
account the data arrived at by historical grammar. 

Historical grammar is based primarily on material attested in documents. This material, 
which comes from earlier stages of language, has to be rendered in a special phonetic-phonologi- 
cal transcription, which raises technical questions about the relation of writing to the phonemic 
inventory of a language and about how phonemes and phoneme sequences are reflected in 
various writing systems. Therefore, study of the relation of writing to language is an indispen- 
sable prerequisite for constructing a theory of diachronic linguistics (cf. Hoenigswald 1960). 
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In this sense a rule deriving an attested stage from a reconstructed one can be 
broken down into a series of successive rules which derive the final result of the 
transformation from a series of regular steps that reflect possible stages in the 
development from the original linguistic system to the later attested one. For 
example, a phonemic shift of x to y, where x is the postulated stage and y the 
attested one, can be represented as a series of successive transformations: 


For example, a change of p to @ can be represented as a series of changes in a 
feature bundle, one feature at a time: 


р —— ph 
po f 
f —— h 
h —— Ø 


Jakobson has noted the importance of making use of synchronic typology in 
linguistic reconstructions (1957a, 1963; cf. also Hjelmslev 1928), and this 
typological approach requires radical reconsideration of classical Indo-European 
comparative-historical grammar and a new interpretation of the linguistic 
correlations sought by that method, with an eye to the structural-typological 
verification and diachronic derivability of the system. 

At the present stage in the development of linguistics, when one of the 
major concerns is structural typology and language universals, much of what is 
found in the traditional reconstructions of Indo-European can clearly be revised 
to bring the posited Indo-European protolanguage into agreement with the facts 
of typological linguistics. The adjustment of traditional Indo-European recon- 
structions to typologically plausible systems may entail a major reconsideration 
of the reconstructions. 

Classical comparative-historical Indo-European linguistics was one-sided 
and restricted, since its reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European was based only 
on external comparison of the separate daughter systems, complemented in some 
theories by internal reconstructions based on relations within one system. No 
explicit attention was given to the linguistic plausibility of the model, in the 
sense of its typological consistency with possible linguistic structures. As a 
result, classical Indo-European linguistics postulated a source linguistic system 
which, since it contradicts synchronic typological facts, cannot be considered 
linguistically plausible. 
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0.4. Reconstruction of sound units as bundles or combinations of 
distinctive and phonetic features, and their hierarchical cor- 
relations in the system 


When a phonemic inventory is reconstructed, the sound units posited for the 
language must be regarded as combinations of distinctive features which can be 
verified against linguistic typological facts. There are universal models for the 
combinability of features in a vertical sequence into simultaneous bundles. 
Some feature combinations are preferred over others, as is reflected in the high 
systemic and textual frequency of phonemes containing such combinations; other 
features have more restricted combinability, and this is reflected in the lower 
frequency of phonemes containing them. The latter include empty cells, or gaps 
in a paradigmatic system, which can be regarded as exemplifying difficult 
feature combinations. 

Two basic types of feature combination can be distinguished in this connec- 
tion: marked and unmarked. A marked combination is an unusual or rare one, 
as is shown by the low frequency and restricted distribution of a phoneme 
containing it. It may be entirely lacking in some linguistic systems, resulting in 
gaps in phonological pattems. A gap in a paradigmatic system can be regarded 
as a cell having the possibility of being filled by a phoneme with null frequency. 

An unmarked combination is a normal and natural one, as is shown by the 
higher frequency and greater combinatory freedom of phonemes containing 
such combinations. Natural combinability of features is due to their articulatory 
and acoustic freedom to cooccur in a simultaneous (vertical) sequence. The 
result is a functionally stronger phoneme. 

Thus the distinction of markedness and unmarkedness pertains not to the 
individual feature in combination with other features; rather, it is a property of 
the entire feature combination as a whole.7 The feature values of marked (m) 

7. An understanding of markedness which ascribes hierarchical dependency not to 
individual distinctive features but to feature combinations comes close to the traditional un- 
derstanding of Prague School theory, where markedness and unmarkedness are defined in 
relation to unitary phonemes, which are viewed as bundles of distinctive features. There is a 
principled difference, however, in that our view interprets markedness not as the presence or 
absence of the feature in a phoneme, but rather as a hierarchical relation determining the degree of 
usualness, naturalness, and cross-linguistic frequency of particular feature combinations. 
Markedness in this sense is applicable to all types of phonological oppositions, not only privative 
but also gradual and equipollent (in terms of Trubetzkoy's classification). Hence the terms 
marked and unmarked depart from their original etymological meanings (merkmalhaltig ‘having 


[a] feature’, merkmallos ‘featureless’) to acquire a new sense of unusual vs. usual feature 
combinations. 

Functionally strong, stable feature bundles (or phonemes), usually defined as unmarked 
in opposition to marked, functionally weak, unstable feature bundles or phonemes, can be 
renamed dominant bundles (contrasting with recessive). This reformulation in terms of 
paradigmatic dominance and recessiveness is desirable in view of the polysemy of the traditional 
terms marked and unmarked, which continue to be used in their original meanings (Gamkrelidze 
1979). The terms dominant and recessive are taken from contemporary molecular biology, a field 
which, as is known, makes considerable use of linguistic terms for describing the structure of the 
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and unmarked (u) pertain not to the individual feature F, yielding [mF] and [uF], 
but to the whole feature bundle (Gamkrelidze 1975:23): 


OF, OF, 
«F QF 
a or ul. ? 


oF; OF 


Such restrictions on combinability of features are based on properties of the 
human articulatory apparatus and on the psychological and physiological 
possibilities of speech perception. Taking these characteristics of speech into 
consideration, we can determine which feature combinations are articulatorily 
and acoustically optimal (phonologically, these will be the unmarked combina- 
tions) and which are non-optimal (phonologically marked): see Greenberg 1966, 
Postal 1968:170ff. 

Hierarchical dependencies obtain between individual phonological units — 
feature bundles — and are revealed in dominance relations; this shows that there 
is a strict stratification of phonological values in the linguistic system. 

We also find diachronic phonemic transformations in language, in accord 
with these universally significant correlations. A number of diachronic 
phonological changes which at first glance seem unconnected can be seen as 
interdependent and mutually conditioned, determined by the hierarchy of 
phonological values.8 

A phoneme, which is a bundle of differential features, is realized in speech as 
a sound unit whose inventory of phonetic features is usually larger than the set 
of distinctive features it carries as a phoneme. The distinctive feature bundle 
becomes more complex in its phonetic realization, where it acquires additional 
phonetic properties. This is one of the differences in the expression plane 
between language and speech in the sense of Saussure and Trubetzkoy. In a 
strictly phonological transcription, which reflects only the phonologically 
relevant features, these additional phonetic properties should not be shown. 
However, their significance in the realization of phonemes in speech, as well as 
in sound changes, makes it imperative that they be taken into account in any 
linguistic description. 

Two types of phonetic features must be distinguished: combinatorily condi- 
tioned ones, which can be deduced from the phonological features of the 


genetic code (see Jacob 1977). 


8. A universal hierarchy of phonological units implies, as noted above, the possibility that 
there will be phonemes with low or zero frequency (empty cells). Such systemic paradigmatic 
regularities should always be borne in mind, for both synchronic and diachronic description and 
in particular for reconstructions. An empty cell is not an anomaly from the point of view of 
markedness theory, and consequently the absence of external comparative data does not require 
that it be filled in internal reconstructions, as is often done in diachronic linguistics (for instances 
involving filling of cases vides see Martinet 1955, 1960). 
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context, and non-combinatory ones, which are imposed on the feature bundle in 
the phonetic realization of the phoneme. As an example of a non-combinatory 
phonetic feature, voiceless stops in many languages (Semitic, Kartvelian, and 
others) are realized as aspirated. Aspiration is a phonologically non-distinctive 
feature but plays an essential role as a phonetic feature in the realization of the 
voiceless stops. 

Synchronically, the phonetic features are relevant not for the system of 
generative rules of the language, but for its realization in speech (see Pilch 
1968:57ff.). Sound changes obviously involve interaction of phonological and 
phonetic features. Phonologically superfluous features can determine the 
direction in which phonemes change. This is why it is important to take account 
of phonetic features in describing diachronic phonological changes. 

In diachronic as well as synchronic phonemic transcription, then, the 
phonetic features which are essential to realization and to determination of the 
direction of diachronic phonemic changes should be reflected insofar as pos- 
sible. It is expedient to use a combined feature transcription which utilizes both 
phonemic differential features (set in Roman type) and the accompanying 
phonetic features (italicized). For instance, in languages where aspiration is a 
secondary phonetic feature, /p/ can be represented as the following feature 
complex: 


[aspirated] 
— syllabic 
+ nonsyllabic 
+ stop 
+ voiceless 
labial 


In place of this full transcription it is simpler and more convenient to make use 
of a shortened form, using a single symbol rather than a feature complex, with 
the additional phonetic feature as a superscript: ph instead of the above feature 
complex. Similarly, it is simpler to express phonemic changes as changes in 
only the features that differ, without repeating the features that do not change. 
(The same obviously applies to the synchronic representation of similar 
phonemes, in which shared features need not be repeated.) 

When we have full feature matrices where all phonemes are described 
exhaustively in terms of differential features, their diachronic changes and 
synchronic oppositions can be expressed in abbreviated form with a single 
symbol, and the changes of features can be derived from the phoneme matrices. 
This is partly similar to classical comparative practice, except that the latter did 
not differentiate between phonological changes of phonemes and phonetic 
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changes of individual sounds.9 

On the other hand, where we have identical, symmetrical shifts of whole 
phoneme series, it may be more economical to rely on a transcription using 
changes of one or more features rather than writing an individual abbreviated 
symbol for each phoneme taking part in the change (see Halle 1962). For 
instance, the following shift of a series 


/bh/ > /b/ 
/d/ > /d/ 
lg > /g/ 


can be more economically represented with a single feature rewrite rule: 


[+ aspiration] — [— aspiration] | +stop | 
voice 


That is, the feature of aspiration with a plus value receives a minus value in the 
paradigmatic context of the features of stop and voicing. 

Defining the phoneme as a feature bundle brings us to the question of 
what the distinctive features that represent the phoneme are. Phoneme represen- 
tations in terms of primarily articulatory features have recently replaced the 
acoustic features that were more popular during the early rapid growth of 
spectrographic analysis. A strictly acoustic definition of distinctive features 
often led to an inadequate account of the articulatory properties of the 
phonemes. The importance of articulatory properties, not only for the forma- 
tion of phonemes but also for their perception, is supported by a growing 
number of recent works (see Cistovi& 1961, 1965, Liberman 1957, Ladefoged 
1971, and others) Therefore it makes sense to select as distinctive features 
those articulatory features that define the essential properties of a phoneme, 
including acoustic features as necessary, provided the articulatory and acoustic 
features do not exclude each other. A feature inventory that does take account 
of articulation is preferable to an exclusively acoustic one. 

Below, distinctive features will be described primarily in articulatory 
terms and will be based on features proposed in the literature, with some 
modifications (e.g. Jakobson, Fant, and Halle 1962, Jakobson 1971a, Chomsky 
and Halle 1968:93ff.).10 


9. For reconstructed stages these phoneme matrices can be established by comparing 
typological data to the results of a distributional analysis of the phonemes in a synchronic slice of 
the reconstructed stage. 


10. Instead of the features [+ vocalic], [+ consonantal], which are tautological when 
vocalic and consonantal phonemes are defined, [+ syllabic], [+ nonsyllabic] are used, based on 
the ability of segments to form syllable peaks, i.e. to function in a sound sequence as syllable- 
forming (central) or non-syllable-forming (marginal). Vowels will therefore be described as 
[+ syllabic, — nonsyllabic], consonants as [- syllabic, + nonsyllabic]; sonorants (sonants), which 
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0.5. Principles of semantic reconstruction 


Reconstructing a language means reconstructing not only its phonemes and their 
correlations in a paradigmatic system, but also whole sequences of phonemes 
and combinations of them that yield morphemes, words, and phrases expressing 
particular grammatical or lexical meanings. It means reconstructing not only 
the expression plane but also the content plane, the meanings of forms and 
syntactic constructions. 

While in formal reconstruction the investigator starts with a system of 
phoneme correspondences and postulates typologically verifiable source forms 
and archetypes, semantic reconstruction is complicated by a lack of formal 
criteria for positing source semantemes, i.e. for positing a content plane for the 
reconstructed protoforms — words and word combinations. The simplest case, 
as with formal reconstruction, is when formally corresponding words are close 
in meaning. Then the meaning common to those words — the set-theoretical 
intersection of their semantic differential features — can be reconstructed. 
When there are conversive relations, as with ‘give’ and ‘take’, ‘buy’ and ‘sell’, 
the reconstruction posits a semanteme in which the opposed features are 
neutralized. The conversive pair ‘buy’ and ‘sell’ can be reduced to a generalized 
term for exchange, comprising both buying and selling. This is analogous to the 
concept of neutralization in phonology and morphology. Thus what is 
reconstructed is not the concrete meaning of an individual word, but a situation 
in terms of which the meaning can be described (see Benveniste 1966a, 1974); 
compare contemporary works on linguistic semantics, where the meanings of 
words are described by means of meaning-preserving transformations of whole 
sentences. 

A typology of semantic changes acquires particular significance for such 
reconstructions. Posited changes increase in probability as similar semantic 
changes are observed in the histories of individual languages or language 
groups. 


0.6. The reconstructed linguistic system in space and time 


A reconstructed linguistic model reflects a protolinguistic system which once 
existed, and the time frame within which it existed and changed must be 
reconstructed, as must the geographical aspects of its spread. If a protolanguage 
is regarded as a system which existed in space and time and had a history, then 
the dynamics of its evolution must be studied and account must be taken of its 
earliest scientifically recoverable stages and its history up to its breakup into 


could be syllabic or not depending on context, will be defined as [+ syllabic, + nonsyllabic]: see 
Gamkrelidze 1975. 
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daughter dialects and their formation as independent linguistic units. 

Many structural properties of Proto-Indo-European which are reconstructed 
in classical Indo-European studies as static schemas can be broken down into 
chronological stages. Features which are reconstructed for an undifferentiated 
source system often do not belong to the late period of its development and 
dialectal differentiation but reflect an earlier stage. This explains the frequent 
debates in Indo-European comparative grammar over linguistic structures that 
appear mutually exclusive; an example is the discussion of the number of 
laryngeals in Indo-European, where each of the several incompatible solutions 
has good evidence in its favor. In such instances the various solutions can be 
associated with different developmental stages of PIE, which permits us to 
regard many of the proposed structures as chronologically complementary and 
datable to different stages. 

The motionless, static PIE scheme must be replaced with a chronologically 
dynamic system, one which, like any attested language, had its history and 
evolutionary dynamics. That history presupposes both internal evolution of the 
system and areal associations with other systems, reflected in contacts and 
interference. In this respect we can speak of linguistic borrowings into PIE 
from other languages and from PIE into other languages which were in contact 
with it. 

Like any real language, the system of a reconstructed language must be 
understood to have existed as a set of interconnected dialects. Its breakup into 
historically attested cognate languages can be seen as the gradual differentiation 
and fragmentation of what were originally dialects of a common source linguis- 
tic system. Within the reconstructed system, therefore, individual subsystems 
can exhibit differences in phonological and morphological features which reflect 
dialect differentiation of the reconstructed language. In a model reconstructed 
for a particular chronological period, dialect differentiation takes the form of 
variant, or doublet, forms; these can reflect areal, dialectal oppositions within 
the common system at a late stage. They can in tum be explained chronolog- 
ically in terms of the history of the common language (see Stepanov 1979). On 
this view, the dialect differentiation and breakup can be seen as a doubling of 
original structures which subsequently develop in different directions. 

Any element x of the original system subsequently yields elements a and b in 
two related languages. This can be schematically represented in the form of a 
tree (an oriented graph): 


Figure 2 


p 
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This is the result of a split of the original element into two dialect forms and the 
subsequent transformation of each of the dialect forms into the resultant atteste.d 
units: 


Figure 3 


This is illustrative of the development not only of individual elements of the 
system, but also of the entire system. 

The genealogical tree which represents the descent of individual languages 
from a protolanguage in traditional comparative linguistics is in essence a model 
reflecting the final results of these transformations of the original system. It 
actually reflects relations among units already formed, and indicates only the 
direction of evolution from the original system. In this respect the genealogical 
tree is not in contradiction to the wave theory, which models the rise and spread 
of innovations in language but does not show the final results of differentiation 
into separate dialects. Therefore there is no reason to oppose these two schemas 
and judge their relative merits and shortcomings. Each is incomplete, since they 
only reflect different aspects of the rise and development of linguistic structures 
from a source. They should therefore be united as complementary schemas for 
diachronic change of languages. 

Insofar as comparative-historical, or diachronic, linguistics relies on a 
concept of the source linguistic system as a union of distinct dialects which 
existed in space and time, it is linked to the theory of formal relations between 
languages — structural typology and language universals. It also has some 
affinity in theory and methods to the theory of linguistic relations in space — 
linguistic geography, areal linguistics, language contacts.11 


11. Diachronic linguistics has interesting links with structural dialectology in the sense of 
Weinreich 1954. Weinreich's diasystem is precisely the result of reconstructing a common 
systemfor dialects. On this view, comparative dialectology coincides with comparative-historical 
linguistics in its approach to the tasks of diachronic reconstruction. The diasystem of structural 
dialectology is more a diachronic and/or metalinguistic concept than a synchronic one. Therefore 
it cannot be regarded as a real communicative system for speakers of the dialects. What makes it 
possible for speakers of different dialects to understand each other is not mastery of a diasystem 
but knowledge of the rules for dialect switching — rules requiring that correspondences between 
the dialects be viewed as existing on several levels. However speakers of another dialect may 
assess these correspondences, they consider them to be distortions vis-a-vis their own dialect. It 
is knowledge of these correspondences that constitutes the rules for dialect switching. 

To some extent this criterion can serve as grounds for distinguishing dialects from languages. 
Speakers of related languages, unlike speakers of related dialects, evidently do not know the 
correspondences between the languages, and hence they have no rules for language shifting. 
Ordinarily they regard the languages as unconnected independent systems. 
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0.7. The original territory of the common language and the 
migratory routes of speakers of its dialects. The problem of 
identifying linguistically reconstructed cultures with ar- 
cheologically reconstructed ones 


A group of related languages is formed when an original linguistic system 
disintegrates due to disruption of contacts between speakers of individual 
dialects; the languages are spread to their historically attested territories by 
migrations of the speakers. This means that the original range of the common 
source linguistic system lay in a particular area, an area more compact than the 
range of the daughter languages, from which the out-migrations originated. 
The size of the territory and the gradual dissolution of the community both 
depend on the culture, the geography, and the ecological conditions of the tribes 
that spoke the common language. Thus identifying the original range of a 
reconstructed language and identifying the migratory routes of the tribes 
speaking its dialects are the historical and geographic side of the specifically 
linguistic problem of dissolution of linguistic unity. 

That the original territory was more compact than the range of the daughter 
languages is confirmed by typological facts which show historically attested 
spreading of related languages and settlement of larger territories by their 
speakers. Within the larger range we can distinguish a more compact area 
settled by speakers of archaic dialects which are linguistically closest to the 
original system (see Bartoli 1925, Sapir 1958, Ivanov 1958, Schlerath 1981). 

The Indo-European languages, presently spread over a broad range in 
Eurasia, must have originated in a more compact original Proto-Indo-European 
territory. Identification of that territory is the essence of the traditional 
problem of the Indo-European proto-homeland. It will make it possible to 
reconstruct a picture of the migrations of the ancient Indo-Europeans, the tribes 
speaking Indo-European dialects, to their historical territories, and thus to 
establish the dynamics of areal associations among the Indo-European daughter 
languages. 

Determining the homeland requires, first of all, that we establish an absolute 
chronology, at least an approximate one, for the migrations. This can be done 
by demonstrating affinities between the linguistically reconstructed culture of 
the proto-speakers and particular archeological cultures. This leads to the 
question of how one correlates linguistic data with archeological and historical 
cultural data. Specifically, it raises the question of whether a particular linguis- 
tic community can be correlated with a particular archeological culture. 
Presumably a linguistic system can be correlated with a culture if the culture 
yields the same realia as the language does: the realia are identical in their 
elementary composition and the interconnections among the elements are 
identical. 
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Fulfilling this task requires working out a typology of archeological cultures, 
with implicational relations between individual units of material culture.12 If 
the implicational rules for a culture coincide with those for the culture 
reconstructed from linguistic data, then the identification of the two cultures 
becomes more plausible. Certain elements and features of the cultures may fail 
to coincide, but the essential requirement is that whole complexes coincide and 
there are no incompatible traits. 

Since the reconstructions — both linguistic and historical — are necessarily 
incomplete, failure of individual components to coincide is no obstacle to their 
historical identification. With limited and incomplete reconstructions, the size 
of the one complex (A, reconstructed linguistically) can be either greater or less 
than that of the other (B, established archeologically). We can also have 
intersection of the complexes, with a larger or smaller portion of either the 
archeological culture В” or the linguistic culture A^ outside the common part 
AB, as shown in Figure 4. It is essential that the non-coinciding parts A’ and B 
not contain features which are incompatible in view of implications internal to 
the two complexes (as for instance if an element of A entailed that the entire 
reconstructed system А contain some feature which is incompatible with a 
feature which either is reconstructed for part B or is implied by other elements 
in B). 


Figure 4 


When the question of the original territory of the common language and the 
identification of its linguistically reconstructed culture with an archeological 
culture is posed in this way, the task of the linguist is to provide a systematic 
semantic analysis of all reconstructed words and phrases which point to in- 
dividual features of material and intellectual culture that can typologically 


12. Similarly, if a typology of archeological cultures is to be established there must be 
agreement on a unified description and inventory of cultural artifacts (see e.g. Gardin 1965, 
1983, Kameneckij et al. 1975). A unified inventory is a necessary precondition for typological 
comparison of different cultures. 
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distinguish this culture from others. That analysis requires that the 
reconstructed words and phrases be linked to denotata and that the cultural- 
ecological and historical-geographical characteristics of those denotata be 
determined. 

This section has proposed principles for analyzing language and the 
phenomena of its speakers’ intellectual and material life which are connected 
with and reflected in language. These principles will be used below to set forth 
the system of the Proto-Indo-European language (Part I) and the Proto-Indo- 
European culture (Part ID, their interconnection, and their typological connec- 
tions with languages and cultures of historically adjacent areas. 


Part One 


The Structure of 
Proto-Indo-European 


Section One 


The Phonological 
System and 
Morphophonology of 
Proto-Indo-European 


Si le seul moyen de reconstruire est de comparer, réciproquement la com- 
paraison n' a pas d'autre but que d'étre une reconstruction. Sous peine d'étre 
stériles, les correspondances constatées entre plusieurs formes doivent étre 


placées dans la perspective du temps et aboutir au rétablissement d' une forme 
unique. 


The sole means of reconstructing is by comparing, and the only aim of 
comparison is a reconstruction. Our procedure is sterile unless we view the 
relations of several forms from the perspective of time and succeed in re- 
establishing a single form. 


Ferdinand de Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale 
(transl. Wade Baskin) 


Typological verification raises the probability of reconstructed phonemic and 
morphological patterns, and permits changing the reconstruction from a mere 
numerical catalogue into a more realistic portrayal of the linguistic system. 


Roman Jakobson, Typological studies and their 
contribution to historical comparative linguistics 


Chapter One 


The three Indo-European stop series: Paradigmatics and 
syntagmatics 


1.1. The three stop series in Indo-European and the problem of the 
defective labial inventory 


1.1.1. The traditional system of Proto-Indo-European stops 


For late Proto-Indo-European, the stop system is traditionally reconstructed 
with three manners of articulation, or series,! and four points of articulation, or 
rows.2 The series comprise phonemes which are homogeneous but heteror- 
ganic, and the rows are homorganic but heterogeneous (Martinet 1955:III.8). 
The three stop series are traditionally characterized as voiced (mediae), voiced 
aspirate (mediae aspiratae), and voiceless (tenues), and the four points of 
articulation as labial, dental, velar, and labiovelar (see Table 1). 


Table 1 
The traditional system of Indo-European stops 
I II ш 
(b bh p 
d dh t 
8 gh k 
gw gwh kw 


1. This refers to the most widespread view of PIE consonantism, as set forth, for 
example, in Lehmann 1952. Earlier works reconstructed a fourth series of voiceless aspirates, 
but most investigators beginning with Saussure (1892) have rejected the fourth series as a late 
development (see Pedersen 1951). 


2. The full system of Indo-European stop points of articulation will be discussed below in 
a separate section dealing with the problem of whether Indo-European had palatovelar and 
labiovelar stops as well as plain velars. The question of how many phonemically distinct dorsal 
points of articulation there were is an essential one in reconstructing the full system of Indo- 
European stops and establishing the transformations it went through in the formation of the 
daughter languages, but it is irrelevant to determining the phonological nature of the three 
manners of articulation. The features that distinguish the three stop series are not directly relevant 
to the phonology of the dorsal phonemes. For an investigation of the three stop series, it is 
sufficient to have information for only three sets — labial, dental, and velar — without regard to 
the further subdivision of the velar set. Therefore, in the phonological transcription used below 
(up to the section of Chapter 2 dealing with the number of dorsal sets) a single symbol will 
designate palatovelar and plain velar consonants indifferently (the traditional transcription is g vs. 
5, gh vs. Bh, k vs. Ё). 
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In the traditionally reconstructed system there is an asymmetry in the labial 
series. It was pointed out by Pedersen (1951) that the voiced bilabial *b is 
absent, while there are many examples with *g and *d. Pedersen rejects as 
dubious all the cognate sets usually adduced in support of PIE *b. Specifically, 
he shows that of three forms usually regarded as cognate, Skt. Байат ‘strength’, 
Gk. beltion ‘better’, OCS boliji ‘more, to a greater extent’, only the Sanskrit and 
Slavic forms can actually be cognate, and only if Skt. bálam is not a Dravidian 
borrowing (Burrow [1955]1976:358, 360, 374). There is an almost complete 
absence of forms which uncontroversially go back to *b (cf. Hamp 1954:40). 

Non-initial PIE *b has so far been found (Szemerényi 1970:51, 87.1.2) only 
in two forms. One is Goth. diups ‘deep’, Lith. dubüs ‘deep, hollow’, OCS dübri 
*gorge, ravine, canyon, glen', Gaul. Dubno-rix ' King of the world', Olr. domun 
*world'. This correspondence set is attested in only one Indo-European dialect 
group, a western one, and the only evidence for its manner of articulation comes 
from Germanic. It could be that the voiceless *p of Gothic and other Germanic 
languages is the result of positional devoicing of b from *bh. It is significant 
that the very similar Gk. buthós 'depth, gulf, abyss' points to a doublet set 
*budh- / *bhudh-, probably with metathesis of the original voiced consonants: 
cf. Gk. puthmén ‘depth’ (Chantraine 1968:1.201). These forms do not provide 
indisputable evidence for reconstructing a non-initial PIE *b (see Trubacev 
1978:5.175). і 

The other possible cognate set showing *b is Icel., Norw. slapa ‘limp, slack, 
drooping’, OCS slabă ‘weak’, Lith. slobstü, slóbti ‘become weak’, usually 
compared to Lat. labor, lapsus ‘slip, slide’ (Pokomy 1959:655). Here again we 
have an areally restricted correspondence, pointing to a late origin for these 
forms, which are therefore not Proto-Indo-European. 

However, even if we admit a PIE *b in the forms just examined, we cannot 
fail to note the striking quantitative discrepancy between forms with PIE *b and 
those with *d and *g. Based on a count we made of Pokomy, *d and *g occur 
over 250 times each in Proto-Indo-European words.3 

The claim that IE *b was a ‘weak’ phoneme has recently been argued against 
by Djahukian 1982. Djahukian does not mention Pedersen 1951, which deals 
precisely with this topic; and his understanding of the comparative-historical and 


3. These statistics differ from those of Jucquois 1966:61 and 1971, where the frequency 
of d is 83 and that of g is 70 (while that of b is 31). The difference is evidently due to the fact 
that Jucquois’s frequency counts of Pokorny, unlike ours, were based only on root morphemes 
(as the root is defined by Benveniste). The frequencies of phonemes based on Pokorny 
obviously do not accurately reflect Proto-Indo-European frequencies, since Pokorny includes not 
only Proto-Indo-European material but also recent forms that arose in the separate branches. 
Hence the frequency of b in Indo-European forms based on Pokorny is much higher than the 
actual number of ancient Indo-European forms containing *b; the possible examples of *b have 
been surveyed above. Our count of Pokorny yielded 78 instances of b, as against Jucquois’s 31. 
But even for these figures, based on all forms (Proto-Indo-European and later) in Pokorny, the 
un frequencies are revealing: the frequency of *d and *g is significantly greater than that of 
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typological issues involved is not entirely correct. The issue is not the complete 
absence of voiced stops from Proto-Indo-European, since the traditional voiced 
aspirates must have been voiced stops; rather, it is the phonological interpreta- 
tion of the stop series traditionally reconstructed as plain voiced (and in which 
the labial member was either missing or extremely infrequent). 

Erhart 1984 also rejects the voicelessness of Series I on the grounds that the 
so-called voiced-voiceless opposition is very old in the Indo-European stops. He 
fails to note that the proposed reinterpretation of the traditional voiced stops as 
voiceless in no way removes the voicing opposition from the Indo-European 
stop system but merely redistributes it, transforming the system into one where 
Series II represents voicing and the other two are voiceless. 


1.1.2. Pedersen s reinterpretation of the traditional system 


Pedersen established the absence or near-absence of *b in Proto-Indo-European 
and on that basis first raised the possibility of reinterpreting the traditional 
voiced stop series as unvoiced (or voiceless). A language which lost b while 
preserving d and g seemed improbable to him, while there are many examples 
of languages which lose p while preserving t and k. On this basis, Pedersen 
proposed a reinterpretation of the traditional reconstruction that was daring for 
its time: the voicing values for the traditional Series I and III were reversed, so 
that Series III was now voiced and I voiceless, while Series II was seen as 
possibly voiceless aspirated (see Table 2). 


Table 2 
Traditional system Pedersen's system 
I H Ш I H III 
— bh p — p b 
d dh t t th d 
g g^ k k kh g 


Pedersen regarded the consonant system he had posited as early Indo-Euro- 
pean or pre-PIE (Vorindoeuropäisch). It changed into the traditionally recon- 
structed system of Proto-Indo-European (Gemeinindoeuropdisch). As a typo- 
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logical example he adduced the development of voiced and voiceless consonants 
in the eastern and western dialects of Armenian (Pedersen 1951). 

Pedersen's procedure for transferring his reconstructed ‘early Indo-Euro- 
pean' system into the traditionally posited PIE system was dictated by the 
difficulty of deducing the attested consonant systems from the system he 
proposed. Although the traditionally reconstructed system is contradicted by 
synchronic typological data (as was first noted by Pedersen), it nonetheless has 
the property of diachronic deducibility: the historically attested Indo-European 
consonant systems can be derived from it easily and without contradiction, 
utilizing typologically verifiable sound changes (i.e. changes supported by the 
historical development of many attested languages).4 

The change of Pedersen's pre-PIE system into the traditional PIE system 
leaves the traditional view of Indo-European consonantism essentially intact, 
since all the Indo-European languages are derived from the traditional system, 
the one with synchronic typological contradictions. Hence Pedersen nullifies his 
own reinterpretation, turning it into a mere appendage to the traditional 
consonant system. This is undoubtedly the reason why, except for a few isolated 
observations,5 his line of inquiry has not been followed up in subsequent Indo- 
European comparative grammar.6 

There have been recent attempts to ascribe the reinterpreted system to a pre- 
PIE stage which then subsequently changed into the traditional system from 
which the daughter languages can ultimately be described, e.g. Haider 1982. 
Haider corrects the typological weaknesses of the traditional system by propos- 
ing a ‘pre-IE’ consonantism consisting of preglottalized voiced, plain voiced, 
and plain voiceless consonants; these shifted in PIE to respectively plain voiced, 
voiced aspirate, and voiceless (aspirate) as a result of 'intensification' (Stár- 
kung). It is not clear what kind of phonetic process is meant by 'intensification', 
which shifted the plain voiced series into highly marked voiced aspirates. Nor 
does positing preglottalized voiced stops in place of the traditional plain voiced 
stops remove the typological obstacles of the traditional system (absence or weak 
representation of *b and high frequency of the voiced velar; absence of roots 
with two voiced stops; etc.), since preglottalized voiced stops, in contrast to 
glottalized voiceless stops, have the very same markedness relations — dominant 
labial, recessive velar — as plain voiced stops (see Greenberg 1970:125). 

4. This may have been one of the reasons why the traditional Indo-European consonant 


system was so long accepted as the source of the attested systems, despite the fact that on further 
inquiry it tums out to be contradictory from the viewpoint of synchronic typology. 


5. See Martinet 1953b:70. Martinet proposes an original interpretation of the traditional 
voiced series as glottalized; see below. Pedersen's model is adopted by I. Melikisvili 1971:216, 
except that the traditional voiced stops are replaced not by voiceless (nonvoiced) stops but by 
aspirated (rather than glottalized) stops, since aspirates are more marked than plain voiceless 
stops. 


6. Only very recently have alternative models begun to be proposed, based on considera- 
tions of simplicity in description (see Emonds 1972). 
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This approach (and others like it) represents an attempt to save the traditional 
stop system at any cost. But the traditional system is only a reconstructed 
model, posited on the strength of theoretically interpreted correlations among 
historically related languages, and not a historically attested system; hence it is a 
hypothesis like any other. Even a time-honored theoretical construct like the 
classic PIE consonant system can be replaced by an alternate model supported by 
the most recent findings, when justified by the overall development of 
comparative-historical and typological studies in contemporary linguistics. 


1.2. A typological interpretation of the three Indo-European stop 
series 


1.2.1. Inconsistency of the traditional Indo-European stop system with the facts 
of phonological typology 


The traditional picture of Indo-European consonantism was drawn up at the 
dawn of Indo-European comparative grammar and largely coincided with the 
consonant systems of the languages with ancient written traditions: the classical 
languages, Greek and Latin, and especially Sanskrit. These languages had great 
prestige, and — as has often been the case in comparative Indo-European 
grammar — effectively determined the shape of the reconstructed system. 
Linguistic systems displaying differences from the prestige languages were 
explained as having changed from an original system essentially identical to 
those of the languages with ancient traditions. This is why Grimm, who 
following Rask established the correspondences between Germanic and the 
classical languages, regarded the Germanic system as due to a shift (Laut- 
verschiebung) of the original Indo-European phonemes. This view, passed on 
from generation to generation of Indo-Europeanists, dominates the comparative 
grammar of Indo-European languages to this day. 

It can easily be seen that this picture is not the result of principled linguistic 
analysis, but is rather the product of historical accident due to the prestige of 
languages with ancient literary history. The structures observed in these 
languages were projected for Proto-Indo-European antiquity, while the struc- 
tures of the other Indo-European languages were viewed as transformations and 
restructurings of the Proto-Indo-European system. 

An inconsistency in this approach arose fairly early in relation to the Indo- 
European vocalism: Sanskrit vocalism proved to be secondary compared to that 
of other Indo-European languages, hence not representative of the Proto-Indo- 
European situation. However, there was no doubt in the minds of most scholars 
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as to the Proto-Indo-European nature of the Sanskrit stop system (and, in part, 
Greek and Latin consonantism). 

Although the traditional Indo-European stop system offers diachronic 
deducibility, it lacks consistency with the facts of synchronic typology. The 
inconsistency pertains most saliently to the absence (or extremely low frequen- 
cy) of voiced labial *b in Series I. According to synchronic typology (see 
Greenberg 1966, 1970, Hamp 1970a, I. Melikisvili 1972, 1974, 1976, Campbell 
1973), in systems with a voicing opposition in stops the marked (i.e. recessive) 
point of articulation in the voiced series is g, and b is unmarked (i.e. dominant); 
while in voiceless series p is recessive and K is dominant. These markedness 
relations determine the relative frequencies of phonemes and gaps in stop 
systems. The recessive member of the opposition generally displays lower 
frequency than the dominant one. In many systems that low frequency is equal 
to zero, which creates a gap in the phonemic system.? 

Consequently we can expect the following types of stop systems (see I. 
Melikisvili 1972): 


(A) (B) (C) 


td = t. Kk t k 
d — b d g b d — 


p 
b 


In such systems the recessive phonemes — the voiced velar g and the voiceless 
labialp — are absent or extremely rare.8 


7. The impossibility of a gap in the voiced labial series and the probability of such a gap 
in the voiceless series are confirmation of Pedersen's opinion, expressed as a diachronic claim for 
the impossibility of loss of the voiced labial b and the frequency of loss of voiceless p. The 
significance of Pedersen's claim in the light of Greenberg's typological observations has already 
been noted in Hamp 1970a. 


8. Lifu is sometimes adduced as an example of a systemic gap of b and a counterexample 
to the claim that the voiced labial b is unmarked in comparison to the velar g (Martinet 1955:III, 
36, 1960:123-24, 137). The gap is established historically by Lenormand 1952, on the grounds 
that /b/ is found in loan words from European or neighboring Melanesian and Polynesian 
languages, while /d/ and /g/, as well as /p/, /t/, and / k/, are found in native words. However, 
this argument does not reflect the actual diachronic situation, since it does not take into considera- 
tion the origin of the Lifu voiced stops. According to Haudricourt (1971:380-84, 392-93, and 
correspondence tables 30 and 31), the contemporary Lifu voiced stops were seminasalized until 
recently: Lifu dan ‘leaves’ < "dau, Fijian "dau (nd is a seminasalized cacuminal stop), Lifu maga 
‘blood’, Fijian "даа. Parallel to the reconstructed development of "d > d and mb > b, a develop- 
ment of *p > h > @ (-w- intervocalically) is proposed (cf. the development of -p- in Armenian). 
A detailed investigation of the correspondences of Lifu /d g/to the consonants of related Eastern 
Austronesian languages would be interesting: Fijian lacks / p/ in native words (it is found only in 
loans, like Lifu /b/), while it has /t k/ and the full voiced series /b d g/; but the other 
Polynesian languages have only a voiceless series (except for Tongan, whose voiced series has 
been explained as due to Fijian influence): see Dempwolff 1920, Dyen 1965. 

The mixed character of Lifu was pointed out by Gabelentz 1891:273, who established its 
relationship to Melanesian (Gabelentz 1873); it has also sometimes provided grounds for 
regarding Lifu as more closely related to the Papuan languages (Müller 1882:69n); for examples 
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Analogous dominance relations can be found among voiceless stop series. 
The most marked of the voiceless stops are the glottalized series,9 the next most 
marked are the aspirates, and the plain voiceless stops are the least marked. The 
hierarchy for increasing markedness is: plain voiceless — voiceless aspirated — 
voiceless glottalized (Greenberg 1966).10 Consequently, the most marked 
consonant among such series is the glottalized labial p', as is shown by the great 
rarity or complete absence of this phoneme in many languages having glottalized 
series (Greenberg 1970, Hamp 19702), e.g. a number of North Caucasian 
langages, and many African and Amerindian languages, which lack /p'/ en- 
tirely.11 Thus we have systems of types B’, C’, and A’, while types D and D'12 
are extremely rare exceptions (Gamkrelidze 1974:14-15): 


(А? (B^) (C^) 
ph th kh — th kh — th kh 
— tf Kk — rt Kk — г Е 
b d ғ b d g p t k 

(D) (D') 

— th kh — th kh 

р t K P t k 

b d g t k 


of Lifu words which do not show the regular correspondences see Kahlo 1960:28-29. 

It is important that as his illustration of a phonological gap Martinet uses a highly 
uncharacteristic example, that of Lifu, for which there is no stage at which the absence of b can 
be reconstructed. Yet precisely this example subsequently appears in textbooks as a typical 
illustration of a gap in a phonological system. 


9. We use the term glottalized in the strict sense, equivalent to ejective (see Ladefoged 
1971:16ff.). 


10. Objections can be made to the claim of Swiggers 1980 that in the South Arabian 
language Harsusi glottalized 4 s, ў, and q (and also preglottalized d) are more frequent than 
voiceless aspirates. For one thing, it is methodologically incorrect to oppose the entire glottalized 
series, which includes fricatives, to voiceless aspirate stops. Aspiration is not phonologically 
relevant in the voiceless aspirate stops, hence there is an opposition of glottalization within the 
voiceless stops. But in such an opposition, the defective glottal series _ г q’ (with missing labial 
member) cannot possibly be more frequent than the unglottalized series p t k (although the 


individual glottalized member g’ may be more frequent than unglottalized k: see Melikisvili 
1974:101ff.). 


11. Greenberg's universals concerning the distribution of glottalized consonants in 
systems have been largely confirmed by the extensive survey of Fordyce 1980. 


12. A system of this type, with a gap for the aspirated labial (instead of the glottalized 
labial, which we could expect to find lacking), is found in one dialect of Galla (Andrzejewski 
1957, Sasse 1973). 
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The next inconsistency between the traditional Indo-European stop system 
and synchronic typological data is the absence of a voiceless aspirated series 
despite the presence of a voiced aspirated series (noted by Jakobson 1957а). 
There are no languages attested with a voiced aspirate series but no voiceless 
aspirates.13 In this respect the traditional reconstructed system is in clear 
contradiction with the facts of synchronic typology.14 


1.2.2. reinterpretation of the Indo-European stop system. Glottalization as a 
natural feature for the defective stop series 


The respects in which the traditionally reconstructed Indo-European stop system 
fails to conform to synchronic typological facts demand reconsideration of the 
system so as to bring it into alignment with what is known about typology. Any 
reinterpretation of the Indo-European stop system must be done with an eye to 
the diachronic deducibility of the system, which must make possible non- 
contradictory, typologically verifiable derivation of all attested daughter systems 
from the posited protosystem. It is of particular importance to define the 
distinctive features of the three Indo-European stop series in a way that will cor- 


13. Jakobson's proposed universal has recently been disputed by Blust (1973) on the 
evidence of the Austronesian language Kelabit. This language has three clear stop series, which 
Blust interprets as voiced /b d g /, voiceless /p t k/, and voiced aspirated /bh dh gh/. Unfor- 
tunately, the paper does not give a precise phonetic description of the sounds to support this 
phonemic analysis. But even the examples cited give reason to interpret the series not as voiced, 
voiceless, and aspirated, but rather as voiced / b d g/ (with combinatory variants [b], [d], [g] and 
[-bb-], [-dd-], [-gg-], the latter set after stressed 3), voiceless /p t k/ (with combinatory variants 
[р], [t], [k] and [-pp-], [-tt-], [-kk-], the latter set after stressed 3), and half-voiced /b d g / (with 
combinatory variants [b], [d], [g] and [-bp-], [-dt-], [-gk-], the latter set after a stressed vowel). 
Blust himself notes that 'aspiration' (more precisely, the voiceless onset of the following vowel) 
is optional in the geminated variants of these phonemes. Here we evidently have to do not with 
phonological aspiration of a voiced stop series, but with phonological half-voicing and hence 
greater intensivity compared to the plain voiced series. This is shown by the appearance of 
sequences -bpl^]-, -díh]-, -gkihl- after a stressed vowel, i.e. a sequence of lax voiced consonant 
followed by tense voiceless, e.g. in alternants such as tdpl4lan ‘chopping down of trees’ beside 
tab3nnan ‘chop down (imper.)’. 

This interpretation of the Kelabit consonants as half-voiced finds a close structural parallel 
in northern Chinese dialects which have half-voiced /b d g/, each with two variants: [b d g] and 
[-pb-], [-td-], [-kg-] (Polivanov 1928, 1968:68, 250-51). These differ from the Kelabit series 
only in the distribution of allophones and the order of segments in the second allophone type. In 
Chinese, the voiced variantappears in intervocalic position and the half-voiced one initially. The 
absence of aspiration in the half-voiced allophone of Chinese is due to the order of its segments, 
with the voiceless one preceding the voiced, whereas in Kelabit we have the opposite order, 
voiced plus voiceless, which naturally allows for aspiration in the form of a voiceless onset of the 
following vowel. 


14. On this basis, Szemerényi (1967:94ff., 1970, 1972:134) attempts to reconstruct a 
fourth series of voiceless aspirated consonants, thereby returning to the system posited earlier by 
Brugmann (see also Back 1979). This is unjustified from the standpoint of comparative analysis, 
since the voiceless aspirates of Indo-Iranian and other branches give clear evidence of com- 
binatory origin. 
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respond to the facts of both synchronic and diachronic typology.15 

We begin with a detailed survey of each series of the traditional system 
(System I) in relation to the others. The violation of typological facts noted by 
Jakobson, namely the lack of voiceless aspirates beside the voiced aspirates of 
the traditional system, disappears if we reinterpret Series III (‘voiceless’) as 
voiceless aspirated. Such an interpretation is consistent with the reflexes of this 
series in a number of historical Indo-European languages. Thus we have 
voiceless aspirates (Series IIT) beside the voiced aspirates of Series II, which 
brings the traditional system into full accord with synchronic typological facts 
and provides for natural derivation of the attested systems from it. 

The reinterpretation of Series III as voiceless aspirated brings us to the 
question of how that series was related to the other two, especially Series I. The 
reinterpretation of Series III is sufficient to require a new interpretation of 
Series I. Moreover, the internal properties of Series I themselves demand 
reinterpretation and accommodation to typological facts. Series I, traditionally 
reconstructed as voiced, must be reinterpreted as nonvoiced in view of its 
missing labial member: as was shown above, cross-linguistically the labial 
member is often defective (missing or of low textual and systemic frequency) 
and hence marked in voiceless stop series. Furthermore, the most marked of 
these series, as has been shown by Greenberg 1970, is the glottalized series, for 
which the absence or low frequency of p' is typical. . This universally valid 
feature of ejectives bears directly on the phonological status of Series I with its 
defective labial member. It is also relevant that Series I shows a lower overall 
frequency than Series II and an even more disproportionately low frequency in 
comparison to Series III. According to counts by Jucquois (1966), the overall 
frequencies of phonemes of the three series in root morphemes are as follows: 


Series I 6.2% 
Series II 8.9% 
Series Ш 17.7% 


This is consistent with the absolute frequencies of occurrence of phonemes from 
the three series in Indo-European words, based on our counts of Pokomy. 
These frequency correlations in themselves are sufficient to raise doubts 
about the traditional interpretation of the three series as respectively voiced, 
voiced aspirated, and voiceless. The voiced aspirated series, typologically 


15. The discussion to follow deals only with the three points of articulation that are 
certain: labial, dental, and velar. As has been noted above, the full membership of the dorsal set, 
in Indo-European or in groups of dialects, has no bearing on this problem and will be given 
separate attention later when the full stop system of Indo-European is discussed. It should be 
borne in mind that our conclusions about the manners of articulation within the velar set are also 
valid for the other dorsals grouped with the velars. Thus in our notation we use the cover 
symbols С, G^, K for the velars together with the other dorsal phonemes. 
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marked in comparison to the plain voiced series, should not be the more 
frequent of the two according to the universal frequency relations of marked- 
ness. If Series I is interpreted as glottalized, the frequency properties of the 
three series are in full accord with typologically established frequency correla- 
tions of ejectives in relation to other voiceless series, in particular voiceless 
aspirates and plain voiceless consonants. 

In interpreting Series III as voiceless aspirated, in accord with typological 
considerations and the reflexes in the daughter languages, we are forced to 
interpret Series I, with its defective labial, as glottalized and not, for instance, as 
plain voiceless or voiceless aspirated. The two latter interpretations are ex- 
cluded in any case by the fact that within unvoiced stops a glottalized series is 
the most marked in comparison to aspirated and plain voiceless stops. The 
aspirated series is in turn more marked than the plain voiceless series. Thus if 
one labial member is missing among unvoiced stops, the gap must necessarily be 
in the most marked glottalized series, not in the less marked aspirates or the 
even less marked plain voiceless stops (cf. 1.2.1 above). 

In summary, when Series III is reinterpreted as voiceless aspirate and 
frequency correlations are considered, the defective labial phoneme of Series I 
forces us to interpret Series I as a glottalized series. On this interpretation, the 
Indo-European stop system takes the following form: 


Table 3 
I H m 
(p) bh ph 
Ü dh th 
K Gh Kh 


Defining Series II in this system as voiced aspirates brings us to the question of 
the phonetic reality of its consonants. Based on typological comparison with the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages (Catford 1964, 1977:106, Ladefoged 1967:9), the 
traditional voiced aspirates of Indo-European are generally seen as the type of 
stop characterized by murmured release, pronounced with breathy voice 
(Ladefoged 1971:12, Lass 1974, Hopper 1973, Butler 1974). 

An essential phonological fact is that, in systems having phonemes with 
murmured release, this series is opposed to a voiceless aspirate series. Thus 
they can be defined phonologically as voiced (or non-voiceless) aspirates, 
phonetically realized as voiced or half-voiced (e.g., the Georgian voiced stops) 
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with accompanying aspiration. The aspiration may also be voiced, involving 
vibration of the vocal cords (or part of them, with the other part open). Such 
sounds are characterized by intensity of articulation. An example is the voiced 
aspirates of several contemporary Armenian dialects.16 

The stop system we have posited for Indo-European is in complete accord 
with the synchronic typological facts: the defective glottalized labial, function- 
ally the weakest member of the group of unvoiced consonants; the presence of 
voiceless aspirates as well as voiced aspirates; the relative frequencies of the 
various series, reflecting increasing markedness as we go from voiceless 
aspirates to voiced aspirates to glottalized consonants.17 


1.2.3. A phonological characterization of the reconstructed Indo-European stop 
series 


In the stop system we posit for Indo-European, aspiration is phonologically 
irrelevant, since series II and III are opposed not in aspiration but in voicing. 
Aspiration must be regarded as an incidental phonetic feature accompanying the 
phonemes of these series. In strictly phonemic terms Series I can be described 
as glottalized, II as voiced, and III as voiceless. However, phonetic aspiration is 
a very important feature of Series II and III, one which explains their sub- 
sequent development and eventual reflexes in the daughter languages. Such 
phonetic features play a major role in diachronic phonemic transformations, and 
it is essential that they be considered together with phonological features in the 
reconstruction of phonological systems. 

Since aspiration is irrelevant to the phonemes of Series II and III, they can 
have allophonic realizations without aspiration. Aspirated and unaspirated 
phones both could appear as combinatory variants of Series II and III phonemes. 
Every Series II and III phoneme must have had both aspirated and unaspirated 
allophones depending on position in the word.18 Table 4 shows the phonetic 
variants to be reconstructed for the phonemes shown above in Table 3. 


16. For Armenian see Allen 1951; for aspirates in Gujarati see Fischer-Jgrgensen 
1968:88-89, Elizarenkova 1974:180-81; also Ternes 1973:20. 


17. We proposed this stop system for Proto-Indo-European in 1972 (Gamkrelidze and 
Ivanov 1972, 1973; see also Gamkrelidze 1976, 1977). A similar system of Indo-European 
stops is reconstructed by Hopper (1973, 1977). The possibility of interpreting the defective stop 
series as glottalized had been noted in passing by Martinet in a work dealing with Semitic 
consonants (1953b:70). Glottalized stops are also posited by Sirokov 1972, in Indo-European 
reconstructions which are not entirely clear from a typological point of view. 

This conception of the Indo-European consonantism has begun to be called the ‘glottalic 
theory’ in Western works: Bomhard 1979. A similar view of the Indo-European voiced series 
has recently been advanced by Haudricourt 1975, although without reference to the preceding 
works. 


18. Gamkrelidze 1976, 1977; see also Normier 1977. 
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Table 4 
I II III 
(p') bhib phip 
r ама th/t 
K Gh/G КАК 


This reconstructed Indo-European stop system is typologically plausible as 
regards the relations among the individual series and can be regarded as 
typologically realistic overall. Phonemic inventories of this type, where stops 
contrast in glottalization and voicing, are extremely frequent among the world's 
languages. An example where voiced aspirated and plain voiced sounds are 
allophones of one phoneme type comes from modern Armenian dialects, where 
aspirated and unaspirated voiced sounds are positional variants (see Allen 1951, 
Djahukian 1967b:78-81). The existence of such systems provides good typolog- 
ical confirmation for our reconstruction of the Indo-European stop system. 


Table 5 


Phonetic and phonological feature matrix for the Proto-Indo-European stops. 
(The matrix includes both phonological features and those phonetic features that were essential 
to the functioning and development of the Proto-Indo-European system; the symbols chosen are 
maintained throughout the book with optionality of aspiration left unexpressed in stops of the 
series II and Ш.) 


(р) £f K bh dh Gh ph th Kh 


Syllabicity - — - =з URGE = гш уке 
Stopness + + + + + + + + + 
Voicing (90 Q0 + + + - - = 
Glottalization + + + С) С) © = ЧЕ 
Labialization + (-) (-) + 00 + (=) (=) 
Dentality (О + Ө Ө + © © + O 
Velarity Ce C) + Ө GO + CO + 
Aspiration (C) С) С) + + + + + + 
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1.3. Phonotactics and combinatory rules for the Indo-European 
phoneme series 


1.3.1. The basic canonical forms of the Indo-European root 


The allophones of the stops must have been positionally conditioned when 
phonemes were combined in the Indo-European word. The conditioning 
environment could have been either the adjacent phoneme or a more distant one, 
separated from the stop by an intervening vowel and possibly other phonemes in 
the same word. In forms with zero grade an otherwise distant conditioning 
phoneme could become adjacent. 

The basic phonotactic rules for stop distribution within the word can be 
formulated as constraints and restrictions on the combinability of phonemes or 
individual features. A fundamental restriction imposed on the entire stop 
subsystem was a constraint against combining identical phonemes within the 
root. It can be formulated as Rule 1: 


Rule 1. No two stop phonemes with identical feature values can 
cooccur in a root of the structure CıVCz-. (Roots of the shape T;ET2, 
where Tı = Т2, are impossible.)19, 20 


A fundamental constraint on phoneme combinability within the root was a 
prohibition on distant combination of two phonemes of Series 1,21 i.e. two 
glottalized consonants. Thus: 


Rule 2. No two glottalized consonants (i.e. consonants of Series 
D can cooccur in the same C4VC»- root. (Roots of the shape *t’ek’-, i.e. 


traditional *deg-, are impossible.) 


This constraint against the occurrence of two glottalized consonants in the 


19. Here and below, T stands for any stop, Th for any voiceless (aspirated) stop, T" for 
any glottalized stop, and Dh for any voiced (aspirated) stop, with each symbol representing an 
entire series. Thus a form ТРЕТ” or T'ETh- subsumes any combination of phonemes of the two 
series involved, except for identical phonemes, which are precluded by Rule 1. 


20. There is reason to assume that Rule 1, prohibiting combinations of identical 
phonemes (see also Benveniste 1935:170-71, 1955:201-2), is an instance of a more general rule, 
Rule 1”, which precludes combinations of two phonemes of the same point of articulation within 
a root of the structure CVC-. Evidently a principle of heterorganic phoneme combinations 
operated in the Indo-European root. This problem will be investigated in more detail when the 
Indo-European points of stop articulation are examined. At this point, what is of interest is the 
nature of the Indo-European manners of stop articulation, the series, and the relations among the 
series. 


21. This principle was already clearly stated (in terms of the traditional voiced series) by 
Meillet 1937, 1938:191; see also Lehmann 1952, Ammer 1952, Szemerényi 1970, Jucquois 
1966. | 
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same morpheme finds wide typological parallels in languages having glottalized 
consonants. For instance, in native Kartvelian words no two non-identical 
glottalized consonants may cooccur. An analogous restriction is found in 
Shuswap, a Salishan language of British Columbia, where in roots of the form 
C1VC»- (also CıRVCz-, CıVRCz-) C, cannot be glottalized if C2 is (Kuipers 
1974:23). Similar constraints are observed in a number of other Amerindian 
languages, e.g. Yucatec (Mayan: Straight 1972:59) and Quechua (Carenko 
1972:100, 1973:82, 1974a:19, 1974b:95, Rowe 1950:139-40, Orr and Longacre 
1968:529-30), as well as in Hausa (Chadic), where two heterorganic glottalized 
consonants are never found within one word (Parsons 1970:280).22 

Such constraints point to physiological and articulatory properties of the 
glottalized consonants, which tend not to cooccur in distant combinations. In 
general these constraints do not hold if the two consonants are homorganic; 
however, for Indo-European, homorganic distant combinations are precluded by 
Rule 1. Glottalization, like pharyngealization, aspiration, and several other 
features, can be described phonetically as a dissimilating feature, one which 
tends not to occur twice in a syntagmatic sequence (voicing, in contrast, is a non- 
dissimilating feature). This accounts for the cross-linguistic low frequency of 
words with two ejectives or two pharyngealized consonants, as well as for the 
tendency to avoid creating such sequences in inflected forms (see Ohala 
1981:193-95). 

Rule 2 is essential to the typological justification of Series I as glottalized 
(rather than, as traditionally, voiced). When Series I is interpreted as voiced, it 
is difficult to find typological parallels for a constraint against cooccurrence of 
voiced consonants in the root or for the impossibility of roots such as *ged- and 
*deg-. This constraint, noticed by Meillet (1937, 1938; see also Lehmann 1952, 
Jucquois 1966, 1971), has so far gone unexplained. When we reinterpret the 
traditional voiced stops as glottalized, the difficulty is removed and the Indo- 
European constraint can be reduced to a general typological regularity govern- 
ing phonotactics.23 

The combinability of glottalized consonants with those of Series III is 
unconstrained, and all theoretically possible combinations can occur. Thus: 


22. The same constraint against combining two glottalized consonants (including glottal 
stop) also explains the origin of a tone in Lahu (of the Loloish subgroup of the Lolo-Burmese 
branch of Sino-Tibetan): Matisoff 1970. There is a phonetic constraint against two pharyn- 
gealized (emphatic) consonants occurring in the same root in Akkadian: in the Akkadian root, one 
of two Semitic heterorganic emphatic consonants undergoes dissimilation and appears as a simple 
(unmarked) consonant (Geers's Law): see Geers 1945. 


23. Glottalization of the Indo-European Series I also explains the fact (long noted) that the 
traditional ‘voiced’ consonants are almost never found in affixes, unlike the consonants of Series 
II and III. This would be difficult to explain on typological grounds if Series I were treated as 
voiced. Glottalized stops, on the other hand, are typologically characterized by restrictions on 
their distribution among morphological elements: Hopper 1973:157. 
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Rule 3. Glottalized consonants can cooccur with any member of 
Series III in any order. (The combinations T’ETh and ThET' are possible.) 


There is a striking absence of Indo-European roots combining consonants of 
Series II and III (in either order) There are no roots of the shape DhETh, 
ThEDh (in traditional terms, *bhet- and *tebh-). Thus: 


Rule 4. Non-glottalized consonants within the root must have 
identical values for the feature of voicing. (Only roots of the shape 
DhEDh and ThETh are possible.)24 


The absence of Indo-European roots of the type DhETh and ThEDh could be 
explained diachronically, as the result of distant voicing assimilation: the earlier 
ThEDh and DhETh would have yielded ThETh or DhEDh, still within Proto- 
Indo-European. Thus the roots with homogeneous voicing may conceal some 
earlier roots with discrepant voicing (see Miller 1977a:32). This could explain 
the fact that the root types ThETh and DhEDh are more frequent than the other 
admissible types: they include the reflexes of roots with heterogeneous voicing 
as well as those with originally homogeneous voicing. 

These combinatory possibilities for stops in the Indo-European root can be 
reformulated in terms of distinctive features. For example, the constraint 
against sequences T’ET’ can be stated as a constraint against combining two 
feature matrices with positive values for glottalization. The non-occurrence of 
the shapes DhETh and ThEDh reflects the impossibility of combining two 
feature matrices with different values for voicing; the only distant combinations 
allowed have identical values for this feature. 

The combinatory possibilities for individual phonemes in the Indo-European 
root can be surveyed after the full inventory of point-of-articulation types is 
given and the restrictions on their combinability are established (i.e. the inter- 
sections of the series and the local rows; see above and note 20 for Rules 1 and 
1’). At this preliminary stage we have been working with the minimum number 
of local rows accepted by most investigators, which is sufficient for non- 
contradictory decisions about the nature of the series and the definition of their 
distinctive features. The information introduced so far concerning the number 
of rows and their nature is necessary and sufficient for judging the phonological 
nature of the Indo-European stop series. 


24. This rule was first noted by Saussure (see Meillet 1912:60, Benveniste 1935:171n1, 
Szemerényi 1972:143n51). Based on this rule, Kurytowicz (1973b:68, sec. 1.5, note 6) 
suggests that the phonemes of Series II and III were opposed not by two distinctive features 
(aspiration and voicing) but by “опе phonemic feature', a view which is close to ours. However, 
Kurytowicz considers Series II to be neutral in voicing. 
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1.4. The distribution of allophones of the voiced and voiceless 
series 


1.4.1. The distribution of aspirated allophones and their reflexes in Sanskrit and 
Greek. Grassmann' s Law as the Indo-European rule determining allo- 
phones for Series II 


A characteristic property of the Series II (voiced) and III (voiceless) stops is 
their phonetic feature of aspiration. Each phoneme of these series had two 
allophones, aspirated and unaspirated, depending on the phonetic environment. 

The linguistic facts tell us with a fair degree of precision in what positions 
the phonemes of Series II and III appeared in their aspirated and unaspirated 
forms. The aspirated variant is the basic allophone, since it appears in most of 
the phonetically independent positions which can be established for Proto-Indo- 
European on comparative grounds. The unaspirated variant appears in par- 
ticular phonemic contexts. Consequently the task of distributive analysis is to 
determine the positions in which the phonemes appeared in their unaspirated 
forms. The second, voiced series lends itself most precisely to this kind of 
analysis. In the daughter languages it has left quite clear traces which make it 
possible to reconstruct its distribution in Indo-European wordforms. 

One of the major principles determining the behavior of Series II is the fact 
that when two Series II phonemes appear in a single stem they must always 
appear as different allophones — one aspirated, the other unaspirated. This is 
formulated in Rule 5: 


Rule 5. In a stem with two Series II stops in distant combination, 
one of them is always aspirated and the other unaspirated.25 


Thus any stem can contain only one unaspirated sound. If the initial consonant 
is unaspirated, the second is aspirated, and vice versa. 

This distributional property of Series II consonants can be clearly seen and 
reconstructed on the basis of Indo-Iranian and Greek evidence. These languages 
reflect an allophonic rule for Series II whereby the unaspirated allophone is 
found initially and the aspirated one non-initially before a vowel or sonant:26 


25. A typological parallel is the connection in Quechua between a rule against combina- 
tions of aspirated stops and one against combinations of glottalized stops (Carenko 1972:102). 


26. The unaspirated d in Skt. dvdr- ‘door’ beside Gk. thára, Lat. fores ‘double door’ 
(PIE *dhwer- / *dhur-) is evidently due to a secondary, Indic loss of aspiration. In Sanskrit, 
initial dh is an unstable sound which tends to lose one of its features (usually stopness): cf. hitd- 
‘supplied; good’ < *dhitá-, grhá- < * grdhá- ‘house’, etc. (Wackernagel 1896:I, sec. 217ff.; 
Bloch 1934:64ff.). Independently of this tendency, loss of aspiration in the initial *dh of ‘door’ 
could have been facilitated by identification of this word with ‘two, double’, dváu (Pokorny 
1959:279), cf. the meaning ‘double door’ of Lat. fores. 
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Skt. bahúh ‘arm’, Gk. pékhus ‘elbow’ point to PIE [*baGhu-s], with an 
initial unaspirated allophone and a non-initial aspirated allophone of PIE *bh 
and *Gh (both underwent devoicing in Greek). 

Skt. badhnäti, later bandhati ‘ties, binds’, bándhuh ‘kinship, kinship by 
marriage, relative’, Gk. pentherós ‘father-in-law, wife's father’ (from ‘related 
by marriage’): PIE [*bendh-]. 

Skt. bahi- ‘dense, thick, numerous’, Gk. pakhús ‘fat, thick’: PIE [*benGh-]. 

Skt. bódhati, bódhate ‘wakes up, wakens’, Gk. peüthomai, punthánomai ‘(1) 
recognize, notice, stay awake’: PIE [*beudh-], [*budh-]. 

Skt. budhnáh ‘soil’, Gk. puthmén ‘soil’: PIE [*budh-). 

Skt. dáhati ‘bums’, nidagá-h ‘heat, summer’, Gk. téphra ‘ashes’: PIE 
[*deGh-]. 

Skt. deh- ‘rub, smear, spread on, anoint’, dehi ‘wall, dam, embankment’, Gk. 
teikhos ‘wall’: PIE [*deiGh-]. 

These Sanskrit and Greek cognates provide good evidence for the distribu- 
tion of aspirated and unaspirated allophones in Indo-European. 

We find analogous distributional behavior of Series II phonemes in forms 
with reduplication of the initial consonant. Reduplicated forıns of the Indo- 
European verb roots *dhé- ‘put, place’, *Ghe- ‘leave’, *bher- ‘carry’, and 
others yield particularly good evidence. Reduplicated forms are represented by 
Skt. dddha-mi, Gk. tithé-mi ‘(T) put’ from PIE [*di-dhe-mi]; Skt. jáha-ti 
‘leaves’, Gk. *kikhemi ‘(I) overtake’, 2sg. kíkheis, from PIE [*gi-Ghe-thi]; 
Skt. bi-bhar-ti ‘carries’ from PIE [*bi-bher-thi], cf. Gk. es-piphránai ‘carry 
in’ (Mayrhofer 1963:11.475). 

The closeness, even identity, of the Sanskrit and Greek verb forıns with 
initial reduplication, together with current assumptions about the unity of the 
Greek-Aryan verb system, perrnit us to see the pattern as an areal one within 
Indo-European, which also confirms the Indo-European source of these 
phoneme alternations. They cannot be explained as due to deaspiration and 
independent parallel development of unaspirated phonemes in the two branches 
(the usual understanding of Grassmann’s Law in classical Indo-European 
linguistics: Grassmann 1863, 1863a), but must be seen as the reflex of a shared 
distributional rule that had areal status in Proto-Indo-European. The facts from 
the other Indo-European languages — Italic, Germanic, and others — are fully 
consistent with this treatment of these correspondences. 

Thus Grassmann's ‘Law of Deaspiration’ acquires a completely new inter- 
pretation. It can be seen as the alternation of aspirated and unaspirated sounds at 
the allophonic level in Proto-Indo-European, not as independent deaspiration of 
aspirated phonemes in Sanskrit and Greek. The virtual identity of the Sanskrit 
and Greek deaspiration is due to their common origin in Indo-European.27 It 


27. For Grassmann’s Law as Proto-Indo-European in nature cf. also Butler 1974:19. 
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follows that this process is to be reconstructed for Indo-European as an allo- 
phonic rule, which later turned into a phonemic alternation when the reflexes of 
the aspirated and unaspirated voiced allophones were phonologized in the 
daughter branches. After the reflexes of Series II and III were phonologized in 
Sanskrit and Greek, the former allophonic rule turned into a rule for alternation 
of aspirated and unaspirated phonemes within the stem. This explains the 
productive Greek morphophonological alternation of trikhös ~ thriks ‘hair’ (PIE 
[*drigh-]), takhüs ~ thásson ‘fast’ (PIE [*dngh-]),28 and formations such as 
Skt. vidátham ‘distribution’ (from *vidh-atha-, with positional deaspiration of 
dh to d: see Mayrhofer 1976:1II.208).29 

Thus the Indo-European protoforms for the words discussed above are to be 
reconstructed not as *bhaG h-, *bhenGh-, *bheudh-, *bhudh-, *dheGh-, 
*dheiGh-, etc., with subsequent independent deaspiration of the reflexes of the 
initial *bh and *dh in Indic and Greek, but rather as [*baGh-], [*benGh-], 
[*beudh-], [*budh-], [*deGh-], [*deiGh-], etc., with positionally opposed 
aspirated and unaspirated allophones of Series II voiced phonemes. These forms 
are reflected regularly in Sanskrit as bah-, bah-, bodh-, budh-, dah-, deh-, and 
in Greek as pákh-, pakh-, peuth-, puth-, teph-, teikh-, etc. (with the regular 
Greek devoicing of both allophones, aspirated and unaspirated, of Series II). 
Thus the process of 'deaspiration' by Grassmann's Law acquires a common 
explanation in Sanskrit and Greek. 

In addition, Sanskrit also preserves traces of different reflexes of these same 
roots in a different phonemic context: before pause (ie. in absolute final 
position), and before -s- and certain other obstruents (those of Series II but not 
those of Series III): see below on Bartholomae's Law. Here the roots appear in 
forms such as [*bhud-]: nom. sg. bhut, suffixed form bhotsyati, instr. sg. 
bhudbhis (Whitney 1889: 88 141, 153-55, Anderson 1970, Phelps and Brame 


28. Therefore there is no justification for dating Grassmann's Law to the sixteenth to 
fifteenth centuries B.C., the time when palatalization was operating in Greek, on the basis of 
Greek alternations like takhüs : thásson (see Janko 1977). 

Sporadic Greek forms with two aspirates, such as thuphlós beside the regular tuphlós 
‘blind’, should be regarded not as counterevidence to the ancient allophonic principle for two 
aspirates (contrary to Thumb and Scherer 1959:266; see also Miller 1977b), but rather as 
reflecting the rule assigning aspiration to one of two stops in a sequence and a subsequent 
generalization of aspiration over all segments of the sequence (see Hoenigswald 1965a). Another 
relevant factor is the later aspiration assimilation of stops (/C...Ch/ > /Ch...Ch/ or /Ch...C/ > 
/Ch...Ch/), which yields forms with two aspirates as found in Old Attic and Old Cretan: Théthis 
instead of Thétis, Phánphaios instead of Pámphaios; cf. also forms such as thuthén ‘sacrificial’ 
from tuthén (see Dressler 1975:65). 

29. On the other hand, there is insufficient justification for deriving Skt. kumbhd- ‘pot, 
mug’, Avest. xumbo ‘pot’ from Indo-Iranian *khumbha- (with two aspirates), since the 
correspondence of Skt. k to Iranian x is regular (Mayrhofer 1956:1.234). The source is rather to 
be reconstructed as [*kumbha-], with one aspirate in non-initial position, following the allophonic 
law of Indo-Iranian. The correspondence of Skt. k to Iranian x could have arisen as the result of 
later spirantization of the initial stop in Iranian, as is particularly characteristic of consonant 
clusters. 
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1973). These forms observe a rule which, as formulated by Whitney (1889: 
§155a), “forbids a root to both begin and end with an aspirate.”30 


1.4.2. Reflexes showing the distribution of aspirated allophones in Italic 


The general law for the distribution of aspirated and unaspirated allophones 
in the Indo-European root (Rule 5) is not realized uniformly in all dialect areas. 
Sanskrit and Greek show the distribution [DEDh], i.e. unaspirated-aspirated. 
Some Indo-European daughter dialects — Italic and possibly Germanic — show 
the opposite order: [DhED], i.e. aspirated-unaspirated.31 This distribution can 
explain the fact that the Italic, particularly Latin, forms have initial f and Л 
where their Greek and Aryan cognates show reflexes of initial unaspirated 
allophones. The same forms in Italic, particularly Latin, have voiced b, d, and 
also w in non-initial position, and these can be interpreted as reflexes of the Indo- 
European unaspirated allophones of the voiced Series II. The forms in question 
include: 

Lat. fido '(I) believe’, foedus ‘union’ (PIE [*bhe/oid-]) : Gk. peithomai ‘(I) 
become convinced’ (PIE [*beidh-]). 

Lat. offendix ‘chin strap of priest's hat’ (ritual term) (PIE [*bhend-]) : Skt. 
badhnáti ‘binds, ties’, Gk. peisma ‘rope’, pentherós ‘son-in-law, brother-in-law’, 
Skt. bándhuh (PIE [*bendh-]). 

Lat. fiber ‘beaver’, reduplicated form [*bhi-ber] of the root [*bher-] : 
Skt. babhrüh ‘reddish-brown’ ([*be-bher], with another type of reduplication; 
see below for the vowels associated with reduplicated consonants). 

Lat. fidelia ‘clay pot’ (PIE [*bhid-]) beside Gk. píthos ‘clay vessel’ (PIE 
[*bidh-]). 

Lat. foueö ‘(I) warm up, become concerned’ (PIE [*dheG-]) beside Skt. 
dáhati ‘burns’ (PIE [*deGh-]): cf. 1.4.1 above. 

Lat. fingo '(I) shape, mold, give form’, figura ‘shape, figure’ (PIE 


30. Cf. Elizarenkova 1974:47. Allen 1957 investigates similar rules which make 
aspiration a 'prosodic' feature distributed over the whole word, based on modern Indo-Aryan 
(Rajasthani) data. 


31. This latter distribution must be posited in special cases for Indo-Aryan as well, in the 
particular syntagmatic positions enumerated above. These facts make it possible to formulate a 
single shared Proto-Indo-European constraint allowing only one aspirated allophone in roots with 
Series II consonants. Whether that aspirated allophone was the initial or the non-initial one was 
determined by syntagmatic factors as it combined with other elements. 

Certain facts in the aspiration alternation within one and the same root in Sanskrit and 
Greek can be regarded as traces of the Proto-Indo-European alternation of allophones of Series II 
stops. Then the consistent treatment of reflexes of Series II in Indo-Aryan and Greek, which 
both show an unaspirated initial and a non-initial aspirate, can be seen as due to generalization of 
one of the alternating root forms to the entire paradigm. 
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[*dhi(-n-)G-]) beside Skt. dehi, Gk. teikhos ‘wall’ (PIE [*deiGh-]). 

Lat. habeo ‘(T) hold, have, own’ (PIE [*Ghab-]) beside Skt. gábhastih ‘hand’ 
(PIE [*Gabh-]). 

The aspirated + unaspirated order of Italic, as opposed to unaspirated + 
aspirated of Aryan and Greek, is especially clear in Lat. hordeum ‘barley’ (dial. 
fordeum) from PIE [&hrd-];32 cf. Hom. Gk. kri, krithé (pl. krithat) ‘barley’, 
which points to [*gridh-] (unaspirated + aspirated). If an Italic protoform with 
two aspirates were posited, i.e. [*ghrdh-], then we would expect different 
reflexes in Latin, since *-rdh- would regularly give -rb-, hence *horbeum. 
The Latin form could be explained in traditional terms only by positing two 
phonetic variants of the protoform, one with a final aspirate *dh to account for 
the Greek form and one with a plain voiced *d for the Latin form (see Pokorny 
1959:446). Below, as part of our account of the transformation of the Indo- 
European stop system in Italic, we survey concrete Italic data that can be 
interpreted as confirming the aspirated-unaspirated ordering of allophones. The 
phonological transformations differ from those proposed in traditional descrip- 
tions of Italic prehistory. 

In reduplicated verbal forms such as Osc. fefacit ‘fecerit, he would make/do’, 
the reflexes of aspirated and unaspirated allophones would appear at first glance 
to contradict the aspirated-unaspirated order we have proposed for Italic. 
However, these forms actually show a specifically Italic morphological principle 
whereby the reduplicated consonant was identical with the root-initial consonant: 
cf. Lat. bibo '(I) drink’ beside Skt. píbati (Mayrhofer 1963:11.286-87); OLat. 
cecurri beside later cucurrt ‘(I) ran’, etc. 

Thus we can reconstruct an Indo-European model for the distribution of 
Series II voiced phonemes over their aspirated and unaspirated allophones, 
depending on the position in the word. Doublets can be reconstructed which 
show allophonic alternations of the form [DEDh]/[DhED]; the first form 
underlies the reflexes from the Greek-Aryan area, the second those of Italic and 
other western dialects (e.g. Germanic).33 The principle of deaspiration classi- 
cally known as Grassmann's Law reduces to an Indo-European combinatory 
regularity governing the allophony of Series II phonemes in nominal and verbal 
stems. This interpretation makes it possible in principle to give a uniform Proto- 
Indo-European explanation for phonological regularities formerly regarded as 
disconnected phenomena pertaining to individual daughter branches. 


32. The dialect form fordeum can be derived from *dhrd- « *ghrd- by dental as- 
similation. 

33. Under various syntagmatic conditions surveyed above, the order DhED could also 
occur in Indo-Aryan, which shows that the conditioning of allophones was originally syntagmatic 
and the allophones were subsequently fixed in the separate dialect areas. 
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1.4.3. The distribution of aspirated allophones of the Indo-European voiceless 
phonemes in immediate and distant combinations 


The reflexes of the phonemes posited for the Indo-European voiced and 
voiceless series make it possible in some cases to establish models for their 
distribution and allophony in immediate combinations with contiguous 
phonemes. This is particularly clear in the analysis of Germanic forms reflec- 
ting clusters of Series III phonemes such as [*pt], [*kt] and sequences of /*s-/ 
and Series III phonemes.34 

Like the voiced phonemes of Series II, the voiceless phonemes of Series III 
usually appeared in the form of their aspirated allophones; that is, the neutral, 
combinatorily unconditioned allophone was the aspirated one. However, there 
were certain positions which required unaspirated allophones, and these allo- 
phones are directly reflected in the Germanic languages. The Germanic 
languages require reconstructions of clusters such as [*pht], [*kht], aspirated 
allophone followed by unaspirated; and [*-sp-], [*-st-], [*-sk-], where an 
unaspirated allophone followed *s: 

[*pht]: OHG nift- ‘niece’ beside Lat. neptis ‘granddaughter’, Skt. napti 
‘granddaughter’. 

[*kht]: Goth. алгаи ‘eight’ beside Lat. octo, Toch. A okät, В okt, Gk. okto: 
Goth. nahts ‘night’ beside Lat. nox, gen. noctis, Lith. naktis, Gk. nüks, gen. 
nuktós ‘night’. 

[*sp]: OHG spehon ‘look out’ beside Lat. specid ‘(I) look’. 

[*st]: Goth. stairno ‘star’, OHG sterno beside Lat. stella, Gk. astér ‘star’. 

[*sk]: Goth. fisks ‘fish’ beside Lat. piscis ‘fish’. 

These Germanic forms illustrate very clearly how the Indo-European 
phonemes of Series III behaved in clusters with other consonants of Series III. 
The first allophone was aspirated and is regularly reflected as a Germanic 
fricative (as it is in neutral, unconditioned positions), while the second was 
unaspirated and is preserved as a plain voiceless stop, as it is in the position after 
*s-. 

Interestingly, an analogous reflex of Series III is found in Celtic as well. 
There the consonants of Series III are normally reflected as aspirated [*ph], 
[*th], [*kh] (with subsequent spirantization and loss of [*ph]), which can be 
regarded as a direct continuation of the phonetics of the Indo-European allo- 
phones of this series. However, in clusters we find the second element unaspir- 
ated, a reflex of the same Indo-European allophonic distribution. The Indo- 
European clusters [*pht] and [*kht] appear in Celtic as *ft > xt and xt respec- 
tively, with lenition of the first, aspirated, consonant and preservation of the 


34. The status of the fricative /*s/ in the Indo-European phonological system will be 
discussed below, in connection with the stop points of articulation. 
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second, allophonically unaspirated, as a plain unaspirated stop: 

[*pht]: Olr. necht ‘niece’ beside Lat. neptis, Skt. napti, OHG nift (cf. Ger. 
Nichte); Olr. cacht ‘servant’ beside Lat. captus ‘captive’, OHG haft; Olr. 
secht n- ‘seven’ beside Lat. septem, Gk. heptá ‘seven’. 

[*kht]: ОП. in-nocht ‘tonight’ beside Lat. nox, gen. noctis, Goth. nahts 
‘night’; ОП. ocht n- ‘eight’ beside Lat. octo, Goth. ahtau; Olr. recht ‘right’ 
beside Lat. rectus, Goth. raíhts ‘right’. 

[*st]: Corn. sterenn, Bret. sterenn 'star' beside Gk. astér, Goth. staírno. 

[*sk]: ОП. scáth ‘shadow’ beside Gk. skótos ‘darkness’, Goth. skadus 
*shadow'. 

The word-initial cluster [*sp-] is reflected in Celtic as f-. The lack of a stop 
reflex parallel to the treatment of /*t/ and /*k/ after /*s/ is due to the con- 
siderable changes undergone by /*p/ in Celtic, where it spirantizes to f > x > @. 

The aspirated + unaspirated ordering of Series III allophones in clusters 
coincides with the ordering of Series II allophones in distant sequences found in 
the Italic area of Indo-European. The same allophonic distribution may well 
have been observed in distant sequences for Series II and III in the dialects that 
gave rise to Germanic and possibly Celtic, but any such distribution has been 
obscured by subsequent phonological and morphophonological changes which 
make it impossible to detect the original structures in the reflexes of these 
languages.35 A distant sequence of two Series III phonemes in Germanic is 
usually reflected as two aspirated stops, which does not correspond to the 
aspirated + unaspirated distribution proposed above (although Germanic clusters 
do follow that model): 

Goth. hépjo ‘room’ beside Avest. kata- ‘room’, OCS kotici ‘chamber, cell’. 

Goth. Ааро ‘foam’ beside Skt. kváthati ‘cooks food’. 

Goth. faihu ‘possession’ beside Lat. pecus ‘livestock; money’, Skt. pasu- 
‘livestock’. 

Goth. -fabs in compounds: hunda-faps ‘commander of 100 men’, brüp-faps 
‘bridegroom’ beside Lat. potis, Gk. pósis, Skt. pátih ‘master, husband’. 

Goth. frapi ‘sense, understanding’ beside Lith. protas ‘reason, mind’, Toch. B 
pratim ‘decision’. 

Goth. bahan ‘keep quiet’ beside Lat. taceo ‘(I) keep quiet’. 

These Germanic forms reflect distant sequences of Series III phonemes, and 
they require positing aspirated allophones for both, in violation of the aspirated 
+ unaspirated distribution. However, in Germanic we also find a number of 
forms which do appear to reflect the regular Indo-European allophonic prin- 

35. A distant sequence of Series II phonemes with the allophonic ordering of aspirate + 
nonaspirate, the opposite of the Greek and Sanskrit order, may be reflected in a few Germanic 
forms; however, they are rendered ambiguous by subsequent changes of intervocalic voiced 
consonants within Germanic. An example is OSax. bodom, OE bodan ‘soil’, possibly from 


[*bhud-], beside Lat. fundus ‘bottom, soil’, pro-fundus ‘deep’, Gk. puthmén ‘bottom, soil’, 
Skt. budhná- ‘bottom, soil’. 
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ciple, reflecting a sequence of aspirate + nonaspirate; such forms suggest that 
Germanic originally followed the distributional principle and that it was 
subsequently obscured by analogical changes. The Germanic forms showing 
relic reflexes of the original Indo-European allophonic distribution include 
these: 

Goth. afhvapjan ‘put out, extinguish’, from [*khwep-], formally and seman- 
tically corresponding to the archaic Homeric ард kapúð in apo dé psukhen 
ekápussen ‘[she] gasped the life breath from her’ (Iliad 22.467, of 
Andromache),36 Gk. kapnós ‘smoke’, Skt. kápyati ‘comes into motion, fury’, 
Lat. cupio ‘(I) want, am greedy for’, uapor ‘smoke, fumes’, ОП. accobor 
‘wishes’, ad-cobra ‘wishes’, Lith. kväpas ‘smoke, fumes’, OCS kypéti ‘boil’. 

Goth. faiflokun ‘they wept’, OE flocan, OSax. flocan, Olcel. flóki, OCS 
plakati, Lith. plakü, plakti ‘weep’ 37 

Olcel. flaka ‘gape’, skip-flak ‘shipwreck’ beside Lith. plésiu ‘tear’, nuplésti 
‘tear off (clothing)’, Alb. pélcás, aor. plása ‘perish, burst’. 

OE gehopp ‘follicle’, hoppe ‘capsule’, comparable to Skt. küpa- ‘hole’, Lat. 
cupa ‘cask, barrel’. This form testifies to the preservation in certain Germanic 
dialects of the unaspirated allophone of PIE /*p/ while the initial stop was 
aspirated and subsequently spirantized. Some Germanic dialects have a form 
with a fricative for /*p/ (Olcel. húfr ‘body of ship’), which may be evidence of 
fluctuations within Germanic in the treatment of aspirated and unaspirated 
allophones of Series III. Such forms suggest that phonetic leveling of the 
aspiration feature took place in Germanic.38 

Traces of the ancient allophonic distribution of Series III in distant sequences 
can also be observed in those Indo-European dialects which neatly reflect the 
analogous allophonic distribution for the voiced Series П. In Sanskrit, which 
reflects the aspirated + unaspirated order in voiced allophones (see 1.4.1 above), 
relics of the same ordering of voiceless Series III allophones can be observed. 
The Sanskrit ordering of allophones is the opposite of that found in Germanic. 


36. Since the Germanic form cannot be explained in traditional terms and yet is an 
indisputable semantic correspondent to the Greek one, Pokorny 1959:596 posits an ad hoc form 
with a voiced nonaspirate, *kwab, exclusively for Germanic, beside *kwép, *kwap for all the 
other forms. 

37. TE *k can be reconstructed on the evidence of the Germanic-Slavic-Lithuanian 
correspondence. For an alternative ancient form with *g see Pokorny 1959:832; however, the 
semantic closeness of the Gothic and Slavic forms supports *k for the Indo-European protoform. 
Cf. also Gk. plésso (*pläkyo) 1) beat’ and MIr. lén (*plakno-) ‘wound’, which together with 
Lith. plakà require a source with voiceless *k. 

38. Forms of the intensive where a geminate voiceless stop appears with an initial spirant 
reflecting an Indo-European aspirated allophone are significant in this regard: OSwed. brykkja, 
OE óryccan ‘stamp, сш out’ beside Lith. zrük-stu ‘break; burst’, Welsh trwch ‘broken, cut off’; 
Olcel. hoppa, which can be compared to OCS kypeti. These forms may reflect an ancient regular 
distribution of allophones of Indo-European voiceless consonants in Germanic. 
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This is consistent with the split, posited above, of Indo-European dialects into 
two groups based on the ordering of allophones: Indic-Iranian-Greek as against 
Italic-Celtic-Germanic. ' 

The Series III phonemes of Indo-Iranian are regularly reflected as plain 
voiceless stops, with the exception of certain combinatory special cases which 
will be surveyed in detail below (specifically, aspirated allophones are preserved 
after 5-39 and before a laryngeal). One group of Sanskrit forms may give 
evidence for the preservation in relic form of the Indo-European allophonic 
distribution for Series III: 

Skt. акла ‘branch’, Goth. höha ‘plow’, Slavic soxa ‘stake; (wooden) plow’, 
Lith. saka ‘branch’. 

Skt. sarikha- ‘shell; bend, convolution’, Gk. kógkhe, kögkhos ‘shell’, Myc. 
ko-ki-re-ja (= kogkhileia ‘decorated with shells’), from IE [*Konkho-]. Note 
that Greek, which usually loses aspiration in the reflexes of aspirated allophones 
of Series III (with isolated exceptions, discussed below), preserves aspiration as 
a relic in this form. 

Skt. saphä- ‘hoof’, Avest. safa- ‘hoof of horse’, Olcel. höfr, OE hof, OHG 
huof ‘hoof’, from IE [*Kopho-]. 

Skt. Saphara- ‘carp sp.’ (Cyprinus sophore), Lith. säpalas ‘carp sp.’ (Cyprinus 
dobula), from IE [*Kophelo-]. 

Skt. kváthati ‘cooks food’; Goth. Маро ‘foam’, OCS kvasü ‘kvass’. 

This ordering of allophones for voiceless consonants coincides with that of 
voiced consonants. The plausibility of this ordering is increased by morpho- 
phonological alternations in reduplicated verbal forms such as khyd- ‘name, 
call’, perf. cakhyau, where the reduplicated consonant reflects an old un- 
aspirated allophone before the aspirated root initial. This pattern corresponds 
exactly to that exhibited by reduplicated forms with voiced initials, as well as to 
the order of unaspirated and aspirated consonants in distant sequences. 

Traces of the same unaspirated + aspirated ordering of Series III consonants 
can also be observed in Old Armenian. Evidence comes from forms such as 
these: 

Arm. tarp‘ ‘love, desire’, tarpam ‘(I) wish, strive’ (IE *terph-/*treph-). 

Arm. kayt' ‘dance, joy’; cf. OHG heitar, Ger. heiter ‘happy’ (with the 
opposite allophonic distribution in Germanic). 

Arm. kop‘ ‘blow; smithing, forging’, kop'el ‘strike’; cf. Gk. kópto ‘(D) hit, 
beat' (see Djahukian 1969). 


39. Even here Sanskrit shows a pattern that is the inverse of that reflected in Germanic 
and Celtic. In the Indo-Iranian dialect area the aspirated allophone of a voiceless stop generally 
appears after s-, while in the Celtic-Gerrnanic area, as shown above, the unaspirated allophone 
appears in that environment. 
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1.4.4. Indo-European clusters and Bartholomae' s Law 


We find an analogous ordering of aspirated and unaspirated voiced phonemes 
in Sanskrit clusters, which would appear to reflect an Indo-European ordering 
of allophones in Series II clusters. A typical Sanskrit reflex of the Indo-Europe- 
an distribution is a form like bhudbhis ‘awakenings, vigils’ (instr. pl.) from 
*bhudh-bhis, with a cluster of two Series II consonants in the order unaspirated 
+ aspirated; the unaspirated first consonant of the cluster in turn causes the root- 
initial consonant to appear in aspirated form, following the usual rule for distant 
sequences (see above).40 These phonetic regularities too can be explained as 
Indo-Iranian reflexes of Indo-European allophonic distribution in clusters. 
Specifically, there is an assimilative rule applying across morpheme boundaries 
whereby the second consonant assimilates to the first in voicing and aspiration; 
this is known as Bartholomae's Law. When a morpheme ending in a Series II 
consonant is combined with one beginning with a Series III consonant, the result 
is a cluster of the type that by the regular rule should produce a sequence of 
unaspirated + aspirated consonants in Greek and Aryan. 

Indo-European verbal morphemes such as [*beudh-] (Skt. bodh-, Gk. 
peuth-) or [*leGh-] (Gk. /ékh-os ‘couch, bed’), combined with the participial 
suffix [*-tho-], formed the sequences [*budh-] + [*-tho-] and [*leGh-] + 
[*-tho-], which by the regular rules should yield [*bud-tho-] and [*leG-tho- ]. 
There is an Indo-European constraint which stipulates that combinations of 
unglottalized stops must be homogeneous in voicing (cf. Rule 4 above, which 
precludes cooccurrence of Series II and III in the same root), so we expect 
voicing assimilation in these forms. In Indo-Iranian the reflex of the voiceless 
aspirated allophone assimilates in voicing to the preceding voiced consonant to 
yield *buddh- (Skt. buddhá- ‘awakened’). In the Greek area, which is charac- 
terized by devoicing of Series II, there is assimilative devoicing, which yields 
*put-to-s, with deaspiration of the Series III consonant; the result is Gk. -pustos, 
with the Greek dissimilation of tt to st (Gk. á-pustos ‘unknowing’, cf. püstis 
‘question, investigation’ beside Skt. buddhi- ‘spirit’, Mayrhofer 1963:11.449-50). 

Gk. lék-tr-on ‘couch’ (= OHG leh-tar) receives an analogous explanation. 
There is devoicing of the unaspirated [g] in *leg-t^-, followed by the charac- 
teristic Greek deaspiration of the originally aspirated allophone [*th].41 
Similarly, in Italic forms such as Lat. lectus 'couch' from [*leg-thos], fictus 
‘molded, formed’ from [*fig-thos] (cf. fingo '(I) mold, shape’), uectus 
*brought, conveyed' from [*weg-thos] the former voiceless aspirated phoneme 


40. Note that the rule for aspiration of allophones applies from right to left. That is, the 
order of rules is defined as beginning with the rightmost element. 


41. For Greek forms such as dék-to (< *dekh-) we must assume a specifically Greek law 
whereby an aspirate assimilates to a following voiceless stop (Kurytowicz 1973b:70). 
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undergoes deaspiration and devoices the preceding voiced stop.42 

Thus all of these processes can be uniformly interpreted as manifestations of 
a Proto-Indo-European regularity in the distribution of aspirated and 
unaspirated allophones of Series II and III, with subsequent assimilation in 
accordance with the principle of homogeneous voicing in clusters. The Sanskrit 
assimilative changes described by Bartholomae's Law43 as well as the Greek and 
Latin correlates can be subsumed under general Indo-European phonological 
regularities. 

There is an essential difference between the allophonic distribution in 
combinations of phonemes from one series (II or III) and that in heterogeneous 
clusters combining phonemes of the two series (which occurs only at morpheme 
boundaries, since cooccurrence of Series II and III within the root is precluded 
by Rule 4): the rule determining distribution in heterogeneous clusters is strictly 
limited and applies only within clusters. When homogeneous clusters are 
formed, as in Skt. bhudbhis, the distribution of allophones is determined by a 
rule operating from right to left and applying to the entire wordform: the 
aspiration of the rightmost element determines that of the consonant to its left, 
which in turn determines that of the next consonant to the left, and so on to the 
beginning of the word. But in heterogeneous clusters of Series II and III 
consonants formed at morpheme boundaries, the conditioning of allophones 
stops after the second consonant from the right, i.e. it applies only within the 
cluster:44 [*bhudh-] + [*-tho-] — [*budh-] + [*-tho-]  [*bud-tho-]. This 
protoform underlies Skt. buddhá- (with progressive assimilation in voicing) and 
other forms traditionally described with Bartholomae's Law, as well as Gk. 
á-pustos and similar forms: in both Sanskrit and Greek, the initial stops lack 
aspiration. 

It can easily be seen that this interpretation of Bartholomae's Law gives a 
phonologically more natural and simpler explanation for the origin of Indo- 
Iranian clusters of plain voiced and voiced aspirate stops than does the tradi- 


42. We find comparable phonological phenomena at morpheme boundaries where an Indo- 
European Series I (glottalized) phoneme combines with a Series III (voiceless) one. Indic forms 
such as Skt. vittá- ‘famous’, sattá- ‘having sat’, átti ‘he eats’ (beside Skt. ved-, sad-, ad- in other 
forms from the same roots) can be explained as preserving an Indo-European allophonic ordering 
of glottalized + voiceless (aspirated): [*weit'-tho-], [*set’-tho-], [*et’-tho-], cf. Skt. säkthi- 
‘thigh’ from [skhak'-thi], cf. Gk. skdzo ‘(I) limp’. The same source forms also account for the 
development -st- in Greek and other Indo-European dialects. These questions will be considered 
below in connection with the development of Series I in the daughter branches. 


43. Bartholomae’s Law also covers the development of Indo-European palatals, which 
are treated below with the full system of Indo-European points of articulation. 


44. The restriction is probably determined by the nature of the phonemes involved in the 
cluster. A cluster of consonants which differ in voicing violates the harmony in consonant 
voicing that was characteristic for Indo-European wordforms and hence violates the integrity of 
the wordform, which restricts the application of the phonological rules to specific segments of 
words. This disharmony was resolved only in historical times in the daughter dialects, through 
voicing assimilation. 
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tional account. In our interpretation, Bartholomae's Law is simply the assimila- 
tion of the first consonant to the second in one distinctive feature: 


Ë ee > Ë aspirated | / Е рае 
— voiced + voiced + voiced 

The traditional account assumes shifts of two distinctive features (assimilative 
voicing and transfer of aspiration) applying to a cluster of voiced aspirate plus 
voiceless nonaspirate (Rule a): 


(a) Ë aspirated | Ë aspirated ] > Ë шушы | Ë “шн 
+ voiced — voiced + voiced + voiced 


Note that when Sanskrit is described in traditional terms there is also átti < 
*ad-ti (Rule b): 


(b) [+ voiced] [voiced] — É [-voiced] [— voiced] 


Rule (b) is in obvious contradiction to Rule (a). 


1.5. The diachronic derivability of the posited phonological system 
and the trajectory of phonemic shifts in the daughter dialects 
of Indo-European 


* 
1.5.1. The diachronic derivability of the Germanic system and Grimm' s Law 


To what extent does our system of the three stop series answer to diachronic 
derivability? That is, is it possible to derive the systems of the attested Indo- 
European languages, naturally and using typologically verifiable transfor- 
mations of these series? We find that our system of three stop series cor- 
responds fully to synchronic typology and has no less diachronic derivability 
than the traditional system. 

The system we posit for Indo-European stops is preserved best of all in 
Germanic, Armenian, and probably Anatolian (Hittite-Luwian). To transform it 
into the attested systems we need only minor phonetic shifts in the daughter 
languages. 

In Germanic, the glottalized Series I is reflected as a voiceless series, which 
in Proto-Germanic may have had glottal articulation:45 

45. Traces of the glottal articulation can be seen in prosodic features reflected in the later 
Germanic languages. One of them is the laryngeal (glottal stop) articulation of the Danish and 


West Jutlandic stód and similar phenomena in North Germanic dialects, e.g. Icel. [va'tn] ‘water’ 
(Kacnel'son 1966, Liebermann 1971:137-39). A possible source for this phenomenon is a shift 
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IE *t°: Olcel. tivar ‘gods’, Tyr ‘war god’, OE Tig beside Skt. devá-, Lat. 
deus ‘god’, Gk. Zeus (gen. Dids): PIE *t'eiw-, *t'yeu- (= **dyeu-).46 Goth. 
(ga-)teihan ‘show, explain’, Olcel. téa, tjá ‘show’, OE téon ‘blame, speak out 
against’ beside Skt. disati ‘shows’, Lat. dico '(I) say’, Gk. deiknumi ‘(I) show’: 
PIE *t'eiKh- (= **deik-). Goth. itan ‘eat’, Olcel. eta, OE etan, OHG ezzan 
beside Lat. edo, Gk. édomai, Skt. ddanam ‘food’: PIE *et’- (= **ed-). Goth. 
sat jan ‘sit’, Olcel. sit, OSax. sittiu beside Skt. ásadat, Gk. hézomai, Lat. sedeo: 
PIE *set?- (= **sed-). 

IE *K’: Goth. kunnan ‘know’, Осе]. kanna, OHG kunnan beside Gk. 
gignöskö *(D know’: PIE *K'en- (= **ёеп-). Goth. kniu ‘knee’ beside Skt. 
jánu, Gk. gónu: PIE *K’enu- (= **genu-). Goth. giman ‘come’ beside Skt. 
gámati ‘goes’, Gk. baíno '(I) go’: PIE *K’em- (= **gwem-). Goth. ik ‘I’, 
Olcel. ek beside Lat. ego, Gk. egó ‘I’ (first person pronoun) PIE *eK’- 
(= **e$-). Goth. akrs ‘field’, Lat. ager, Gk. ágrios ‘wild, field (adj.)': PIE 
*aK'r- (= **aér-). 

The labial member of Series I, glottalized /p'/, was evidently missing in Indo- 
European. Only one or two forms supporting it can be cited, in non-initial 
position in forms of areally restricted distribution (see 1.1.1 above). 

The voiced Series II stops with aspirated and unaspirated allophones undergo 
spirantization and yield the corresponding voiced spirants, which are sub- 
sequently reflected as voiced stops word-initially and voiced fricatives medially. 
This spirantization must have been favored by the subphonemic aspiration of the 
Indo-European phonemes: it is aspirated sounds that have a tendency to undergo 
spirantization. It has been proposed (Prokosch 1939:75-78[1954:69]) that a 
voiced stop appeared word-initially and a voiced fricative medially. This 
distribution of reflexes may continue the old distribution of aspirated and 
unaspirated allophones of the Indo-European Series II:47 

IE *bh: Goth. bairan ‘carry’, Olcel. bera, OE, OHG beran beside Skt. 
bhárati, Gk. phéro, Lat. fero ‘(D carry’: PIE *bher-. Goth. bropar ‘brother’, 
Olcel. bróðir, OHG bruoder beside Skt. bhrätar-, Gk. phräter: PIE *bhräther-. 


of the glottalization feature to a suprasegmental which characterized the whole syllable: IE 
*wot*or/n- > *wa't-n-. Shifts of a segmental feature to a suprasegmental are common in the 
u languages (Fischer-Jgrgensen 1968, Elizarenkova 1974:222-30, Hyman 1973, Ivanov 
1975a). 

There is a good typological parallel in the glottal dissimilation of Lahu, a Tibeto-Burman 
language. In Lahu under certain phonetic conditions glottalization is lost and turns into high tone, 
which leads to restructuring of the tonal system (see Matisoff 1970). 


46. For clarity, here and below two asterisks ** mark traditional reconstructions and a 
single asterisk * is used for ours. 


47. There is a difficulty with this claim, however: in clusters of Series III, aspiration is 
allophonically distributed in the opposite order in Germanic: aspirate + nonaspirate. This would 
mean that the allophonic orderings were different in clusters and distant sequences. This question 
merits further investigation and must still be regarded as an open one. 
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Goth. giban 'give', Olcel. gefa, OE giefan, OHG geban beside Skt. gábhastih 
‘hand’, Lat. habeo ‘(I) have, hold’: PIE *Ghabh-. 

IE *dh: Goth. daigs ‘dough’, Olcel. deig, OE dag, OHG teig ‘dough’ beside 
Skt. dehi ‘wall’, Gk. teikhos ‘wall’, Lat. fingo 1) mold, shape, form’: PIE 
*dhe/oiGh-. Goth. daür ‘gate’, OE dor, OHG tor beside Gk. thüra ‘door’, Lat. 
forés ‘gate’: PIE *dhwer- / *dhur-. Goth. waúrd ‘word’, OHG wort beside 
Lat. uerbum ‘word’: PIE *werdh- / *wordh-. Goth. baidjan ‘force’, Olcel. 
beiða, OE b&dan, OHG beitten beside Gk. peíthomai “(Т) convince’, Lat. fido 
*(T) believe’: PIE *bheidh-. 

IE *Gh: Goth. giban ‘give’ (see above). OHG gan ‘go’, OE, OSax. gan, 
OSwed. gà, Crim. Goth. geen beside Skt. jähäti ‘leaves’, Gk. kikhand ‘(I) find, 
overtake’: PIE *Ghé-. Goth. gards ‘house’, Olcel. gardr ‘yard’, OSax. gard, 
OE geard beside Skt. grhá- ‘house’: PIE *Gherdh-. Goth. daigs ‘dough’: PIE 
*dhe/oiGh-, cf. above. 

The reflexes of Indo-European Series III phonemes in Germanic are analo- 
gous to those for Series II. The aspirated allophones of Indo-European voiceless 
consonants are reflected as voiceless spirants, and the positionally conditioned 
unaspirated allophones are reflected as unaspirated (after s-48 and after a 
voiceless stop: see above). Thus the shift undergone by Series III corresponds 
precisely to that undergone by Series II, and this fact reveals parallelism in the 
development of these phonetically similar Indo-European stop series. 

IE *ph: Goth. fadar ‘father’, Olcel. fadir, OSax. fadar, OHG fater beside 
Skt. pitár-, Gk. patér: PIE *phather. Goth. fotus ‘foot’, Olcel. fótr, OE fot, 
OHG fuoz beside Skt. pad-, Gk. poús, gen. podós, Lat. pes, gen. pedis: PIE 
*phét'-, *phöt’- (= **péd- / **pód-). Goth. ufar ‘over’, Olcel. yfir beside 
Skt. upári, Gk. hupér: PIE *upher. 

IE *th: Goth. piuda ‘people’, OHG diot beside Olr. táath, Osc. touto, OLith. 
таша: PIE *theuth-. Goth. uf-banjan ‘stretch, reach’, Осе]. benja, OE деліап, 
dennan beside Skt. tanóti, Gk. tánutai ‘stretches out, lengthens’, Lat. tendo ‘(D 
pull’: PIE *then-. Goth. bropar ‘brother’: PIE *bhräther- (see above). 

IE *Kh: Goth. hliuma ‘hearing’, pl. ‘ear’, Olcel. hljóð ‘silence; sound’, OE 
hléodor, OHG hliodar ‘sound’ beside Gk. klé(w)o '(T) am famed’, Skt. srnöti ‘he 
hears’: PIE *Khleu-. Goth. hairtö ‘heart’, Olcel. hjarta, OE heorte, OHG herza 
beside Lat. cor, gen. cordis, Gk. ker, kardia: PIE *Kher-. Goth. taihun ‘ten’ 
beside Lat. decem, Gk. déka: PIE *t'eKhm (= **dekm). 

In forms reflecting a Series III consonant before a stressed vowel (following 
an unstressed one), the fricative is voiced by Verner's Law: in Goth. fadar, 
Осе]. faðir the voiced д is the result of voicing of the 0 that regularly reflects 
IE *th. Consequently, in this position the reflexes of Series III and Series II 

48. Typologically comparable is modern English, in which initial and postvocalic 


voiceless stops are phonetically aspirated but there is no aspiration after s: take [theikh) but stake 
[steikh] (Bloomfield 1933:99, Hockett 1958:63, Gleason 1959:57). 
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coincide (Kurytowicz 1973b:69), another indication of their former phonetic 
closeness. 

As a result of these shifts, Germanic undergoes a restructuring of the former 
phonological correlations among the three stop series. The Indo-European 
allophonic alternation of aspiration in Series II phonemes is transformed in 
Germanic into one of voiced stops and voiced fricatives. The Indo-European 
allophonic split based on the feature of aspiration shifts to a Germanic split 
based on the feature of interrupted vs. noninterrupted. 

An analogous spirantization of aspirated allophones of the voiceless Indo- 
European Series III led to more profound systemic shifts. This spirantization 
produced a distinct phonemic series of (voiceless) fricative phonemes /f/, /0/, 
/x/, which were opposed to the voiceless stop reflexes of Series I in the feature 
of interruptedness (see Table 6 and the rules in (6)). The unaspirated allophones 
of the Indo-European Series III fell in with the reflexes of Series I in Germanic. 
The early Germanic voicing of pretonic aspirates by Verner's Law49 caused the 
originally voiceless fricatives f, 0, x, xw to fall in with the spirantized allo- 
phones of b, d, g to yield the phonemes b/ß, d/ö, g/y, gw/yw.50 Thus the 
reflexes of the three original series underwent regroupings which reshaped the 
entire phonological system of Germanic. 


Table 6 
The derivation of the Germanic system from Indo-European 


I II III I II III 
(p) bh ph = (p) ЫВ f 
г dh th t dla 0 
K Gh Kh k gly h 


kw gw/ yw hw 


In terms of features rather than phonemes (and specifically the features which 
characterize series, excluding those that identify individual phonemes), these 
shifts can be represented as in (6): 


49. Verner’s Law applies only to voiceless fricatives, voicing them. It does not affect the 
voiceless stops, which is not entirely understandable from a typological viewpoint. A plausible 
explanation must be sought in the nature of the phoneme series which arose in Germanic. 
Voicing was phonologically distinctive for the Germanic voiceless stops reflecting Series I; it 
distinguished them from the reflexes of Series II. But the fricatives of Series III were not 
opposed to other fricatives in voicing. Their voicing in pretonic position was a purely phonetic 
phenomenon, and only later did it lead to a new phonological redistribution of allophones. For 
Verner's Law in Germanic in the light of our theory of Indo-European consonantism, see also 
Normier 1977. 


50. The result is a phonological system typologically similar to that of modern Spanish. 
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(6) а. J+ glottal — glottal — syllabic 
d = е / 
(— voiced) — voiced + stop 


b. J[+stop] E + stop NS syllabic 
[* aspirated] — aspirated + voiced 


c. — syllabic 
[+ stop] = [- stop] / — voiced 


[+ aspirated] 


The phonological transformations of the original Indo-European system 
which have been proposed here for Germanic, transformations which led to the 
sound systems of the daughter Germanic languages, are substantially different 
from the changes accepted in classical Indo-European grammar and formulated 
in Grimm's Law as the first Germanic consonant shift.5! In traditional theory, 
attempts have been made to establish a chronology for the first consonant shift 
based on loans from Germanic languages into Balto-Finnic, the spelling of 
Germanic names by classical authors, and the Germanic treatment of loanwords 
from other languages (Prokosch 1939:52-53 [1954:44]). Relevant Gothic loans 
include Kréks ‘Greek’ (Lat. Graecus), paida ‘coat, shirt’ (cf. Gk. baíte ‘coat of 
skins"), and others. However, the analysis of loan material cannot yield unam- 
biguous conclusions about phonological changes, since the final conclusions 
depend wholly on how one conceives of the diachronic development of the 
phonological system in question. Observed regularities in the phonetic changes 
of loanwords can be interpreted as adaptations to the phonological system of the 
borrowing language. Thus the devoicing of Greek and Latin consonants in the 
Gothic forms cited above was evidently due to reshaping of these words to fit 
the Germanic consonantism, where the voiced stops going back to Indo-Euro- 
pean Series II alternated subphonemically with spirants and must have had a low 
degree of phonetic voicing. This explains the devoicing of foreign voiced con- 
sonants in Germanic, and specifically in Gothic (see Guxman apud Prokosch 
1954:353; Normier 1977:187). 

The major changes in the Germanic stop system are essentially limited to the 


51. According to Grimm's Law the First Germanic consonant shift involved the 
following phoneme changes: 


PIE b d вр э Gmc. p t k 
bh dh gh b d g 
pot k ph ^ kh > f 0 x(h) 


(Prokosch 1954, Fourquet 1948, Abrahams 1949). 
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phonetic process of spirantization of Series II and III allophones. Although this 
process led to phonological restructuring of the Germanic stop system, there is 
no reason to speak of “shifts” of the original phonological series in Germanic. 
The Germanic system preserves the original phonological traits of the ancestral 
Indo-European system in regard to voicing and aspiration. If anything the 
Germanic phonological system is archaic,52 close to the ancient phonological 
correlations of voicing and aspiration.53 


1.5.2. The diachronic derivability of the Armenian system 


Also close to Proto-Indo-European in the phonological correlations of its con- 
sonant series, and possibly even more archaic than Germanic, is the Armenian 
consonantism. The glottalized Series I of Indo-European is reflected in Ar- 
menian as a voiceless stop series, glottalized in a number of modern dialects. It 
has been suggested that this stop series was also glottalized in Classical Armenian 
(Solta 1963). If this is correct,54 then the Armenian glottalized series is a direct 
continuation of the Indo-European glottalized series (see also Kortlandt 
1978:13ff., Hagëge and Haudricourt 1978:123-25). 

However, the phonological status of glottalization in Classical Armenian is 
substantially changed in comparison with Indo-European. If glottalization in the 
Indo-European Series I is phonologically distinctive and distinguishes this series 
from the voiceless (aspirated) Series III, in Armenian, which has phonologically 
distinct aspiration in its series of voiceless aspirates, glottalization becomes an 
irrelevant, redundant feature of Series I. This is why glottalization could be lost 
in a number of dialects (including, possibly, Classical Armenian): 

IE *t': Arm. tun ‘house’, instr. tamb, gen.-dat. tan beside Skt. dam- (in 
dám-patih ‘master of house’), dámah, Gk. dómos, Lat. domus, OCS domü: PIE 

52. Cf. Lehmann's earlier claim (1952) for conservatism of Germanic phonology, based 
on different facts. 


53. Vennemann (1983), basing a historical assessment of Germanic consonantism on a 
model for the Indo-European stops which is identical to ours, considers it possible that the 
glottalization of Series I was preserved until Proto-Germanic and subsequently lost in the 
daughter languages; he also offers an interpretation analogous to ours for the Germanic consonant 
shift and Grimm's Law. 


54. Frequency relations between the voiceless stops and voiceless aspirates would appear 
to go against the claim that the Classical Armenian unaspirated voiceless stops were glottalized: 
the unaspirated voiceless stops are more frequent than the voiceless aspirates (I. Melikisvili 
1972). But even so it is hardly possible to extend conclusions based on the analysis of one set of 
texts to the entire Classical Armenian language, which can hardly have been uniform and may 
well have had a variety of dialects. Some of the contemporary Armenian dialects with glottalized 
consonants may continue those older dialects in this respect. 

On the other hand, the glottalization of the Armenian affricate [c'] could be seen as 
evidence for the glottalization of the Indo-European Series I. The Armenian affricate is the 
assibilated reflex of the Indo-European glottalized velar: IE *K'en- : Arm. cin ‘clan, birth’; IE 
*K'er- : Arm. cer ‘old, elder’ (discussed in more detail below). 
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*Pom- (= **dom-). Arm. tam ‘(I) give’, Ipl. tamk', aor. etu beside Skt. ddam 
(aor. of dádàmi), Gk. didömi, aor. édoka, Lat. do, däre, OCS dami “(1) give’: 
PIE *{?0- (= **dö-). Arm. utem ‘(I) eat’ beside Goth. itan, Lat. edo: PIE 
*et’- / *ot’- (= **e/od-). 

IE *K*: Arm. kin ‘woman, wife’, Goth. діло, Skt. gna, Gk. gun, OCS Zena: 
PIE *K'en-à (= **gwen-à). Arm. karkut ‘hail’ (with reduplication, according 
to Meillet) beside Lat. grando, OCS gradii ‘hail’. 

There can be even less doubt about the archaism of Armenian in regard to 
Series II of Indo-European, the voiced (aspirate) stops. In the traditional view, 
the Indo-European voiced aspirates are reflected in Armenian as plain voiced 
stops (Meillet 1936, but for another interpretation see Meillet 1922:13). But a 
number of modern Armenian dialects have voiced aspirates for Series II in 
certain cases, which necessitates rethinking of the Armenian reflexes of the Indo- 
European voiced aspirates (Garibjan 1959; cf. Djahukian 1960, Fourquet 1959, 
Lehmann 1961, Pisani 1961, Zabrockij 1961, Makaev 1961, Ivanov 1959). 
Distributional analysis of the voiced aspirates in Armenian dialects indicates that 
the voiced aspirates and plain voiced consonants are allophones of a single 
phoneme, which can be characterized as distinctively voiced with non-distinctive 
aspiration (see Allen 1951:199-204). The voiced aspirates are found only word- 
initially in these dialects, while the unaspirated sounds are found non-initially. 
Interestingly, Benveniste 1959 and Vogt 1958 (see also Vogt 1938:327ff.) have 
independently concluded that Classical Armenian had voiced aspirates cor- 
responding to Indo-European voiced aspirates (a conclusion anticipated in 
Pedersen's early works: 1904:336-37, 1921:45ff.). They propose that the 
Classical Armenian graphemes b, d, g represent the voiced aspirates [bh], [dh], 
[gh]. 

This generally plausible interpretation can be refined by assuming that b, d, g 
reflect voiced aspirates in only some positions. To judge from contemporary 
Armenian dialect data, the Classical Armenian letters must stand for both 
aspirated and plain voiced consonants, depending on their position in the word. 
The aspirated and unaspirated sounds were, as they are in modern dialects, 
allophones of single phonemes, presumably distinctively voiced with non- 
distinctive, redundant aspiration (cf. also Djahukian 1967b:52). It is difficult to 
judge this distribution for Classical Armenian, since allophonic differences are 
not reflected in writing, but nonetheless an approximate pattern for Classical 
Armenian can be established on the evidence of modern dialect data which 
shows that the voiced phonemes must have had aspirated allophones in word- 
initial position, unaspirated allophones elsewhere.55 This pattern must have 


55. This would appear to link Classical Armenian with both the Armenian dialects lacking 
an aspirated /unaspirated distinction in voiced consonants, and the dialects which do have voiced 
aspirates. The first group of dialects results from a Classical Armenian dialectal loss of non- 
distinctive aspiration in voiced stops, and the second has preserved the voiced aspirates and plain 
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characterized the Indo-European dialect area which included ancient Armenian. 
We can thus conclude that Classical Armenian and a number of modem dialects 
have preserved almost unchanged the allophonic variation and probable distribu- 
tional pattern of the Indo-European voiced Series II: 

IE *bh: OArm. berem [bherem] “(D carry’ beside Goth. baíran, Skt. 
bháràmi, Lat. fero, Gk. phéro: PIE [*bher-]. OArm. -berj [bherdz] ‘height’, 
barjr [bhardzr] ‘high’ beside Skt. brhánt- ‘high’, OLat. forctis ‘strong’, Goth. 
bairgahei ‘mountainous area’: PIE *bher-Gh-, 

IE *dh: Arm. durn, pl. dur-k‘ [dhurkh] ‘door’ beside Goth. daür, Gk. thüra, 
Lat. fores: PIE [*dhur-]. Arm. dizanem [dhizanem] ‘(I) heap up’ beside Lat. 
fingo ‘(I) shape, mold’, Skt. dehi ‘wall’, Gk. teikhos ‘wall’: PIE *dheiG- / 
*deiGh-. 

IE *Gh: Arm. gom [ghom] ‘cattle shed, pigsty’ beside Olcel. gammi ‘dugout, 
mud hut', Dan. gamme 'shed, sty': PIE *Ghom-. 

The Indo-European voiceless (aspirated) Series III stops are faithfully 
reflected in Armenian in the form of voiceless aspirates [ph], [th], [kh]. [ph] 
undergoes a further development word-initially: f > h > Ø, typologically 
comparable to the development in Celtic. [ph] is preserved initially after s-, and 
probably also before -s: cf. Arm. ep'em ‘(I) boil’ beside Gk. hépso id. (trans. or 
intrans.), see Pokorny 1959:325. Initially after s-, Armenian, like Sanskrit, has 
aspirated sounds reflecting Indo-European aspirated allophones of Series III. 
Intervocalically, -p^- yields Armenian -w- (by voicing of *-f- from *-ph-); *-th- 
changes to *-6-, then to *-h- and finally to @. 

IE *ph: Arm. otn ‘foot’, het ‘track’ beside Lat. pes, gen. pedis, Gk. poüs, 
gen. podós, Skt. pad-: PIE *phet’-, *phot’-. Arm. hayr ‘father’ (cf. Olr. 
athir), Goth. fadar, Lat. pater, Gk. patér, Skt. pitár-: PIE *phather. Arm. 
hoviw ‘herdsman’ beside Skt. avi-pa(la)- ‘shepherd’: PIE *owi-pha-. 

IE *sph: Arm. p'etk ‘piece of wood’ beside Olcel. spjalkir (pl.) ‘skewers’, 
OE spelc, Welsh fflochen ‘splinter’, Gk. phelgünei - asunetei, lerei (Hesychius): 
PIE [*sphelG-]. Arm. p'und ‘vessel’ beside Lat. sponda ‘prop, support, couch’, 
МЇ. sonn ‘pillar, column’, Welsh ffon ‘stick’: PIE [*sphon-dh-]. Arm. pert‘ 
‘slice, piece’ beside Olcel. spjgrr ‘scrap, rag’, Gk. sparásso '(I) tear off’: PIE 
[*spher-]. However, there is reason to believe that PIE *sph is reflected in 
Armenian, as in Germanic, as *[sp-], with unaspirated [p] after *s- (W. Winter, 
p.c.. This yields the sequence sp-: cf. Arm. sparnam ‘threaten’ : Lat. sperno 
‘despise’. Then forms like Arm. p‘etk go back to protoforms with mobile s, i.e. 
forms with initial aspirated *[ph]. Analogously, PIE *[th] is reflected in 
Armenian as t“, whereas the sequence *[st-], with unaspirated [t], is reflected as 
[st] as in Germanic. 

IE *th: Arm. raramim, tar samim ‘(I) fade, wither, dry out’ beside Gk. 


voiced stops as allophones of single phonemes, in this respect continuing the correlations posited 
for Classical Armenian. 
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térsomai ‘(I) dry out’, Skt. trsyati ‘is thirsty’, Lat. torred ‘(I) dry (s.th.) out’, 
Goth. baürsjan ‘be thirsty’: PIE [*ther-s-]. Arm. hayr ‘father’, see above. 

IE *[st-]: Arm. ster} ‘sterile’ (of animals) : Goth. stairö id., Gk. stefra id., 
Lat. sterilis. Arm. ast# ‘star’ : Goth. staírno, OHG sterno, Hitt. haster-, Gk. 
astér, Lat. stella ‘star’. Arm. z-gest ‘clothing’ : Goth. wasti, Gk. esthes, Lat. 
uestis ‘clothing’. 

The reflex of *[kh] after initial *s- is not entirely clear. There are examples 
of both sx- and c“ from this source in Armenian. 

IE *Kh: Апп. сах ‘branch’ beside Skt. sakha ‘branch’, Goth. hóha ‘plow’, 
Lith. šakà ‘branch’: PIE [*KaK^-]. Arm. /k'anem 1) leave’ beside Lat. linquo, 
Skt. rinákti ‘leaves’: PIE [*leiKh-]. 

IE *skh: Arm. sxalem ‘(I) stumble; commit offense, err’ beside Skt. skhdlate 
‘stumbles’: PIE [*skhel-]. 

The Armenian reflexes of the Indo-European stop series are shown in Table 
7, and the rules for deriving them are shown in (7). 


Table 7 
Derivation of the Armenian system from Indo-European 


I II III = I II ПІ 


(p) bhlb ph pll ЫМ p^ 
Ü dhid th t] dlh) th 
K СМС Kh kt] — glhl kh 
(7) a. [+ glottalized] [+ glottalized] — syllabic 
(- voiced) [- voiced] + stop 
b. — syllabic 
X => X | + stop 
+ voiced 
[* aspirated ] 
c. — syllabic 
[+ aspirated] > [+ aspirated] / + stop 
— voiced 


Thus an analysis of the Classical Armenian stop system in comparison to that of 
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Indo-European indicates that the Armenian system is extremely archaic. The 
Indo-European system has undergone no significant phonological changes in 
Armenian. Hence there is no need to ask whether Armenian had a consonant 
shift analogous to that of Germanic (Fourquet 1959). The Armenian stop 
system reproduces the Indo-European one as regards the three series, with no 
essential phonological changes. The Armenian and Germanic stop systems are 
closest to the original Indo-European system. 


1.5.3. The diachronic derivability of the Anatolian system 


Also to be classed among the archaic systems is the stop system of the Anatolian 
(Hittite-Luwian) languages. In Hittite there are two clearly opposed stop series, 
distinguished in the cuneiform script by double vs. single writing of the con- 
sonant letter where the syllabic writing system permitted it, i.e. in medial 
(intervocalic) position. The Hittite reflexes of Series III stops are spelled with 
doubled consonants, while those of Series I and II are generally written single 
(this is Sturtevant's Law; see also Jucquois 1972): 

Hitt. i-u-kán ‘yoke’ (KBo III 41 II 6), i-ú-ga-an (КОВ VII 8 II 8), i-u-ki 
(КОВ XIII 5 II 21) ‘yoke’: Skt. yugá-, Gk. zugón, Lat. iugum, Goth. juk ‘yoke’. 

Hitt. ne-pi-is ‘sky’ (Al. A IV 26), ne-pi-sa-as (2BoTU 7, 51): Gk. néphos, 
Skt. nábhah ‘cloud’. 

Hitt. te-pu- ‘small’ (MS, Vs. 4), te-pa-u-es (Madd., Vs. 48), abl. 
te-pa-u-wa-az (Hat. II 21): Skt. dabhráh ‘small’, dabhnóti ‘harms, injures’. 

Hitt. su-up-pa-ri-ya-zi (КОВ XX 86 10) ‘sleeps’: Gk. hüpnos, Skt. svápnah 
*sleep'. 

Hitt. 1sg. past e-ip-pu-un 'took' (KUB XIV 15 IV 36), 3pl. e-ip-pir (KBo III 
4 II 34), ppl. ap-pa-an-za (KUB XIX 37 II 22): Lat. apiscor ‘(I) reach, attain’, 
Skt. apnóti ‘reaches, attains’. 

Hitt. ha-ap-pár (Hittite Laws, $8 48, 69) ‘price, cost’, ha-ap-pa-ra-iz-zi (KBo 
VI 10 III 28) ‘sells’: Skt. ápnah ‘wealth, possessions’, Gk. aphneiós ‘wealthy’, 
Lat. ops, gen. opis ‘wealth, property’. 

Hitt. kat-ta ‘under, below; in the possession of’: Gk. kaid. 

Hitt. pat-tar ‘wing’: Skt. pdtatra- ‘wing’, Gk. pterón ‘feather, wing’. 

Hitt. ü-it-ti (2BoTU 7, 10) ‘year’, loc. ü-i-it-ti (KUB IV 72, Rs. 2): Gk. 
wétos ‘year’, Lat. uetus, gen. ueteris ‘old’. 

Hitt. wa-a-tar ‘water’; 4-i-ti (KBo III 8 III 2) ‘in the water’, wi-ta-az ‘out of 
the water’ (KUB XXI 19 III 17): Gk. húdor, gen. húdatos ‘water’. 

Hitt. lu-uk-kat-ta (KBo VI 2, Rs. 47; for the Hittite forms of this root see 
Hoffmann 1968) ‘dawns’: Lat. liceo ‘be light’, lūx ‘light’, Gk. leukós ‘white’. 

Hitt. ne-ku-ma-an-za (Madd., Vs. 51; KUB XIII 4 III 32) ‘naked’: Lat. 
nüdus, Goth. naqaps ‘naked’. 
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Hitt. nom. sg. da-lu-ga-e-es ‘long’, ta-lu-kis-zi ‘becomes long’ (КОВ УШ 
6, Vs. 14, 16): Skt. dirghá-, Gk. dolikhós, OCS dlügü ‘long’ (Trubacev 
1978:5.209). 

Geminate spelling of a consonant going back to an Indo-European voiceless 
aspirated stop is found only intervocalically in Hittite writing, as is natural for 
the syllabic Hittite cuneiform script. There is of course no gemination in initial 
or final position. The spelling i-tar ‘walking’ (cf. Lat. iter ‘road’, Toch. A 
ytär), with the Indo-European suffix *-ther / *-thor / *-thr, may show the 
Hittite reflex of *th before syllabic sonant. This would explain the regular 
single spelling of ¢ in the suffix -tar, in contrast to the normal gemination in 
ki-it-ta(-ri) ‘lies’, where the intervocalic -tt- goes back to root *-th- (Gk. keftai, 
Skt. sete lies"), while the spelling -ttar of the suffix is extremely rare. 

There is reason to assume that Hittite geminate spelling represents an 
aspirated (intensive) consonant, while single consonant letters reflect the cor- 
responding unaspirated (non-intensive) consonants (Gamkrelidze 1961:231ff.). 
Then it can be claimed that the Indo-European voiceless (aspirated) consonants 
are reflected as Hittite voiceless aspirates, while the Indo-European glottalized 
and voiced aspirate consonants merged into a Hittite unaspirated series. The 
opposition of the two Hittite series was reflected graphically by geminate vs. 
single writing of consonant letters (Gamkrelidze 1959a, 1961). 

The reduction of the three Indo-European stop series to two series contras- 
ting in aspiration is a specifically Hittite phenomenon, which took place after 
Hittite had begun its separate development. For Common Anatolian (and for 
some prehistoric stage of Hittite) we can assume that there were three stop 
series. This is because the Hittite reflexes of the Indo-European dentals *t’, 
*th, *dh preserve traces of the former three-way distinction in position before 
*i: *t'i- is reflected as si- [si-], *-thi yields -zzi [-tsi], and *dhi- appears as 
t/di-: 

IE [*t'i-]: Hitt. siwatt- ‘day’; 3iwanni-, Siuni-/Siuna- ‘god’, DSiwaz ‘deity 
associated with day’; cf. Pal. DTiwaz, Lat. dies, deus, diuus, PIE *t’yeus. 

IE [*-thi]: Hitt. 3sg. ending -zi: e-es-zi ‘is’, 3pl. -anzi (PIE *-onthi): 
a-3a-an-zi ‘are’ (cf. Luw. 35р. a-an-ni-i-ti ‘does’, pl. hi-i3-hi-ya-an-ti ‘ties’; Pal. 
atanti ‘(they) eat’, ahuwanti ‘(they) drink’ beside Hitt. adanzi ‘(they) eat’, 
akuwanzi еу) drink’). 

In Luwian and Palaic no assibilation of dentals took place before i, which 
shows that the assibilation was a specifically Hittite process. The different treat- 
ments of the original three series in Hittite assibilation of dentals show that the 
three series were distinct in Hittite (for the dentals and hence presumably for the 
other points of articulation). Hence three stop series continuing the three Indo- 
European series are to be reconstructed for Proto-Anatolian. 

In giving a phonological interpretation to the three stop series in Hittite- 
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Luwian we face major difficulties imposed by the cuneiform writing. Nonethe- 
less it is highly likely that the reflexes of Series III, written with gemination in 
Hittite, were voiceless aspirates and hence much like their Indo-European 
sources. Assibilation of the dental *th of this series produced the voiceless 
affricate z [ts]. Assibilation of the ancient Hittite reflex of *t’ yields the Hittite 
voiceless spirant s, a fact which indirectly shows that the reflexes of Indo- 
European Series I were voiceless. This assibilation could have taken the form of 
either palatalization of a plain voiceless [t] or palatalization of a glottalized [*t'] 
with an intermediate stage [*c'] (i.e. *' > *c' > s). In contrast to this, the 
voiceless aspirate yields the affricate c [ts] under assibilation, and this sound does 
not undergo subsequent deaffrication. The initial stages of the two assibilation 
processes must have been parallel: 


*Üo»*v > s 
*th > c 


This analysis also implies that the other Hittite consonants descending from Indo- 
European Series I were glottalized. However, glottalization must not have been 
phonologically distinctive in this series, since a voiceless aspirated series existed: 
as in Classical Armenian, the Hittite-Luwian opposition must have been one of 
aspiration (or intensivity) rather than glottalization. The superfluous glottaliza- 
tion could have disappeared independently in the Hittite-Luwian languages; it 
may well have been loss of glottalization that led to the subsequent merger of 
Series I and II in Hittite. 

As was mentioned above, the Hittite reflex of the dental stop of Indo- 
European Series II, *dh, does not undergo assibilation before i, unlike the dental 
reflexes of Series I and III. This is the reason for positing three distinct series 
for a prehistoric stage of Hittite-Luwian. The lack of assibilation in the reflex 
of *dh must be due to phonetic properties of that sound which hindered as- 
sibilation. The voicing itself may have had this effect;56 or the responsible 
factor may have been aspiration, since the combination of aspiration and voicing 
is often segmented out to yield a sequence of stop plus aspiration (Ladefoged 
1967, 1971, Lass 1974), which would have insulated the stop from the palataliz- 
ing influence of the following front vowel. Thus we can regard the Hittite- 
Luwian reflexes of Series II as having been voiced, with an aspirated element, at 
the time when palatalization operated in Hittite-Luwian. The aspiration may 
have been lost significantly later, possibly after Hittite separated from the other 
languages.57 (For the rendition of the Series II reflexes in cuneiform see 


56. Compare the lack of assibilation in Greek dialects of voiced d before i while the 
voiceless dental is assibilated: ti > si. 


57. Further evidence for an early Hittite distinction of Series I and II reflexes is the 
recently discovered distinct treatment of Indo-European *k’o and *gho (= **gw and **gwh) in 
initial position (Puhvel 1972:668, 1974) in forms such as Hitt. karap- ‘devour’, Skt. giráti 
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Oettinger 1979:532-56.) 

In summary, the reflexes of Indo-European series I and II merged into a 
single Hittite series,58 one which was opposed to the reflex of Series III as 
unaspirated. This was represented in Hittite writing in single and double writing 
of the consonants. For Proto-Anatolian (Hittite-Luwian), and probably for the 
early independent stages of Hittite and Luwian and especially Hittite, we must 
posit three phonologically contrasting stop series, reflecting the Indo-European 
series and phonologically defined respectively as voiceless (non-distinctively 
glottalized), voiced (non-distinctively aspirated), and voiceless aspirated.59 


1.5.4. The diachronic derivability of the Tocharian system 


The development of the three stop series in Hittite is to some extent analogous to 
that in Tocharian, where the reduction of series went even farther and led to the 
complete merger of all three into one unmarked voiceless (unaspirated) stop 
series written with the voiceless unaspirated consonants of the Brahmi script. 
However, as was the case for early Hittite, the three must originally have been 
distinct in Proto-Tocharian, as is shown by differential assibilation of the 
reflexes of dentals in Tocharian (Evangelisti 1950, 1959, Pedersen 1951; for 
another interpretation see Winter 1962). 

IE *t? > Toch. £: Toch. A sdk, В Sak ‘ten’ beside Lat. decem: PIE *t'eKh- 
(= **dek-). 

IE *dh > Toch. ts: Toch. A tsik- ‘form’ beside Skt. dehi, Lat. fingo, Gk. 
teikhos: PIE *dheiG- / *deiGh- (see 1.4.1 above); Toch. A tsäk-, B tsäk- 
‘burn’ beside Skt. dáhati ‘burns’, Lat. foueö ‘(T) heat up’, febris ‘fever’, Lith. 
degü, OCS Zegg Т) бит”: PIE *dheG- / *deGh.. 

IE *th- > Toch. c: Toch. А тасаг, B mäcer ‘mother’ beside Lat. mater: PIE 


‘devours’, Av. Jaraiti ‘devours’, Russ. Zru ‘(I) devour’, Gk. bibröskö '(I) devour’, bráptein - 
esthíein ‘devour’ (Hesychius); Hitt. kist- ‘go out, get extinguished’, Skt. jásate ‘loses fragrance, 
becomes flat’, Toch. B kds- ‘be extinguished’, Gk. sbénnumi '(I) am extinguished’, Hom. 
sbéssai, Lith. gesti, OCS u-gasiti ‘put out, extinguish’; cf. also Hitt. kast-, kistant- ‘hunger’, 
possibly from the same root, beside Toch. B kest, Toch. A kast ‘hunger’, Skt. jdsuri- ‘famished’ 
(Mayrhofer 1956:1.425) (unless the comparison to Skt. ghas-, Av. gah- ‘devour (of daeva)' is 
correct: Toporov 1975-:2.180). The Series I *k'o is delabialized in initial position in Hittite, 
while *gho and *kho preserve labialization, cf. Hitt. kuenzi, kuiš, etc. 

58. The phonetic grounds for the merger may have been articulation of the voiced 
aspirates with subglottal pressure (Chomsky and Halle 1968, Lass 1974; for subglottal articula- 
tion see Jakovlev 1948:328, Pandit 1957). 

59. That Proto-Anatolian had three distinct series which remained distinct in the early 
stages of the daughter languages can also be seen in the differential reflexes in Luwian of Indo- 
European *kh (Luwian k) and *8h (Luwian Ø initially, contrast Hitt. kh): Luw. issari- ‘hand’, 
Hitt. kissar(a)-, Gk. khefr, cf. Skt. hás-ta-: PIE *Ghes-; Luw. immari- ‘field’, Hitt. gimri ‘in 
the field’: PIE *Gheim-; but Luw. kisa- ‘comb’, Hitt. kisai- ‘comb’: Mlr. cfr ‘comb’, Gk. 
keskíon ‘combings’, kseö '(I) comb’: PIE *Khes- (Ivanov 1965, Cop 1971, Ivanov 1974). 
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*mäther-; Toch. B pdcer ‘father’ beside Lat. pater, Skt. pitár-, Gk. patér: PIE 
*phother; Toch. B procer ‘brother’ beside Lat. frater, Gk. phráter, Skt. 
bhrätar-: PIE *bhräther-; Toch. B cake ‘stream’ beside Lith. tekü, Russ. teku, 
teč ‘flow’: PIE *theKh-. 


1.5.5. The diachronic derivability of systems in which the Indo-European 
glottalized series becomes voiced 


All of the systems surveyed so far are characterized by nonvoiced stop series 
(phonetically glottalized in some of them) going back to the Indo-European 
(voiceless) glottalized stops. In this respect they reflect certain salient properties 
of the Indo-European Series I. They contrast with another large group of Indo- 
European languages which reflect the glottalized Series I as voiced stops. These 
include the Indo-Iranian languages, in which Series I stops are regularly 
reflected as plain voiced stops, which points to a sound change that voiced the 
original glottalized consonants. 

IE *t°: Skt. dámah 'house', Gk. dómos, Lat. domus: PIE *t'om-, cf. Arm. 
tun. Skt. dádàmi Ҷ1) give’, aor. ádam, Gk. didomi, Lat. do, däre: PIE *tö-, cf. 
Am. tam. Skt. ádanam ‘food’, átti ‘he eats’, Lat. edo: PIE *et’-, cf. Arm. 
utem, Goth. itan, Hitt. etmi ‘I eat’. 

IE *K*: Skt. ела ‘woman’, Gk. guné: PIE *K’en-a, cf. Goth. gind, Arm. 
kin. Skt. nagná- ‘naked’, Lat. nudus, OCS nagü, Lith. niogas: PIE *ne/oK’-, 
cf. Goth. naqa bs, OE nacod, ОНС паски, Hitt. nekumant-. 

Kortlandt 1981 considers it possible that the glottal articulation involved in 
the implosive 'b, 'd, 'g of Sindhi is connected to the glottalization of Indo- 
European Series I, as іп correspondences such as Sindhi ’dianu : PIE *t’oH-. 

The diachronic voicing of the glottalized consonants observed in a number of 
the languages finds its phonetic justification in the nature of glottalized sounds, 
which are pronounced with glottal articulation involving the complete closure of 
the vocal cords. Voiced consonants also have glottal articulation, with the vocal 
cords drawn close or closed and vibrating. When the glottal closure is released 
in the phonation of glottalized consonants, and in particular before a vowel, 
there can be a brief vibration (opening after closure) of the vocal cords, as is 
characteristic of the phonation of voiced sounds. If the period of accompanying 
vibration is lengthened during the articulation of the glottalized consonant, the 
result can be a voiced preglottalized consonant (or voiced laryngealized con- 
sonant, as in Hausa) which has most of the same articulatory features as a 
glottalized sound. In the state of the glottis during phonation, glottalized 
consonants are more similar to voiced than to voiceless consonants (Ladefoged 
1971:16ff., q.v. for the relation of glottalized, voiced, and voiced laryngealized 
consonants; cf. Merlingen 1978:257ff.). 
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Recent work in general phonetics indicates that voiced sounds and sounds 
with glottal articulation, including ejectives, are related and comprise a single 
natural class of sounds. They are closer to each other than are consonants with 
glottal articulation and voiceless consonants (Ladefoged 1971:19). Many 
languages with diverse phonological systems show correspondences of glot- 
talized stops and affricates to voiced consonants (including preglottalized 
consonants) (see Haudricourt 1950). Good examples come from North Caucas- 
ian languages. In the Nakh family, Batsbi glottalized stops and affricates in 
intervocalic and word-final position correspond to Chechen and Ingush voiced 
stops and affricates (or, positionally, spirants):60, 61 


Batsbi p’ : Chechen b, Ingush b 


Batsbi nfap ‘sleep’ 
Chechen na:b 
Ingush na:b 


Batsbi t' : Chechen d, Ingush d 


Batsbi barer ‘lip’ let'ar ‘flow’ 
Chechen bald liedar 
Ingush bord < *bader liedar 


Batsbi k’ : Chechen g, Ingush g 


Batsbi Canik ‘chin’ dok’ “heart 
Chechen C’enig dwog 
Ingush c'eng dog 


60. This also reflects the phonetic tendency not to have two glottalized consonants within 
one word (see 1.3.1 above). 


61. For this correspondence see also Imnajsvili 1977:261ff., where a shift in the reverse 
direction is proposed, from the voiced stops of Chechen-Ingush to the Batsbi ejectives (274ff.). 
The basis for this argument is the fact that Batsbi voiced stops often correspond to Chechen- 
Ingush zero (Batsbi sag, Ch.-L saj ‘deer’; Batsbi dada , Ch.-I. da ‘father’), while “the possibility 
is excluded that Batsbi had ejectives corresponding to Chechen-Ingush zero." We assume that in 
these latter examples the original consonant was the voiced stop preserved in Batsbi but lenited or 
lost in Chechen-Ingush, while the examples cited in the text above show original ejectives, voiced 
in Chechen-Ingush after the lenition of original voiced stops. On either interpretation, however, 
there is interaction and phonetic similarity between ejective and voiced consonants. [Chechen- 
Ingush-Batsbi borrowings of words whose source form is known confirm that Batsbi is 
conservative and the authors’ interpretation is correct: Ch. ärzü, I. ärzi, В. arc'iv ‘eagle’, from 
Geo. arc'iv-i, from Arm. arcui, where the ejective must be original; Ch.-I. saj, B. sag ‘deer’, 
mentioned just above, is from Ossetic sag ‘deer’. — JN.] 
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Batsbi c" : Chechen 3/z, Ingush 3/2 


Batsbi kac ‘puppy’ 
Chechen K'ezi 
Ingush Кага 


Batsbi ё : Chechen 2/2, Ingush 2/2 


Batsbi mac ‘mustache’ 
Chechen mai “beard' 
Ingush тоў 


(Sommerfelt 1938:138ff. [corrected and retranscribed — JN]) 


Similar correspondences can be found in the other branch of Northeast Caucas- 
ian: Avar c'car ‘name’ : Rutulian dur, Caxur do; Archi тоё ог, Rutulian mi” ri, 
Lak C’iri ‘beard’ : Tabassaran mijir, Agul mugur ‘beard’. The Proto-Daghes- 
tanian fortis glottalized affricates *c’c’, *¢’c’, * qq’, *t!’tl’ yield respectively d, ?, 
q', g pretonically and t, &, q, k posttonically; i.e. they undergo voicing and 
deglottalization (see Giginejsvili 1973, 1977:106). 

A similar tendency can be found in Northwest Caucasian languages (see 
Colarusso 1975:82). In South Caucasian (Kartvelian), Svan has instances of 
dissimilative voicing of ejectives: gak’ ‘nut’ (from *k’ak’, cf. Geo. K'ak'-al-i 
‘nut’), bap’ ‘priest’ (from *p'ap', cf. Gk. páppos). In Ossetic, glottalized 
consonants in early loans from Georgian are reflected as voiced stops due to 
dissimilative voicing, as in p'at'ara > Багага (Axvlediani 1949:38n1, 1960:145). 
For positional deglottalization of ejectives to voiced obstruents see also Ko- 
dzasov 1967. 

In Arabic dialects there are frequent instances of voicing of Proto-Semitic 
*q, which was a glottalized velar stop (Cantineau 1952, Martinet 1953a), to g. 
This feature is responsible for the distinction in Arabic dialectology of 401 and 
gal dialects (see Blanc 1965). 

These typological parallels make it entirely plausible that the Indo-European 
glottalized phonemes were transformed into voiced consonants in Indo-Iranian 
and other Indo-European dialects, where Series I is reflected as a voiced stop 
series.62 

62. The shift of reflexes of Indo-European Series I to voiced stops is also typical of 
Classical Armenian in certain positions, especially after nasals: nk, nt change fairly early to ng, 
nd (in the ninth century A.D. in the Moscow Gospel manuscript: Meillet 1936:29). In a number 
of western Armenian dialects, unlike Classical Armenian, the reflexes of Series I consonants are 
voiced stops, while the voiced stops reflecting Series II shift to plain voiceless or voiceless 
aspirates. This situation is already evident in Cilician dialects of Armenia by the eleventh century 


A.D. (Meillet 1936:24). This switch of voiceless (possibly glottalized) consonants to voiced, and 
voiced (possibly aspirated) to voiceless, is a good typological analog to the shift of Series I 
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In Sanskrit we can see traces of the originally voiceless nature of Series I in 
morpheme combinations, as in átti ‘he eats’, vit-tá- ‘known, famous’ from PIE 
*et'-thi, *wit’-tho-; and also before a suffixed *-s- as in Skt. vaváksa 
(perfect) ‘I grew’, Avest. uxšyeiti, Gk. auksö ‘(I) bring up’, Lat. auxilium ‘help’ 
beside Skt. ugrd- ‘strong’, Avest. aogah-, aogara ‘strength’, Lat. augus-tus 
‘elevated, noble’ (from PIE *auK’-s-); Skt. uksáti ‘splashes, sprinkles’, Avest. 
uxSyeiti beside Gk. hugrós ‘moist’, etc.63 As a result of positional preservation 
of the original voicelessness in such forms, the daughter dialects have forms 
with morphophonemic voicing alternations in a single paradigm. In such 
combinatory positions there was no voicing of Series I phonemes, a fact which 
contributed to the rise of morphological structures with voicing alternations at 
morpheme junctures in Sanskrit. 

The voicing of the Series I reflexes in Sanskrit (or more generally in Indo- 
Iranian) led to a major restructuring of Series II, originally voiced with 
aspirated and unaspirated allophones. The voiced stops that developed from the 
Indo-European glottalized stops fell in with the unaspirated allophones of Series 
II (the positional distribution of those unaspirated allophones is described 
above). The result is a split of the original voiced series, its aspirated and 
unaspirated allophones separating into two independent phonemic series — plain 
voiced and voiced aspirate. This occurred because the merger of the reflexes of 
the Indo-European ejectives with the unaspirated allophones of Series II 
destroyed the complementary distribution of the aspirated and unaspirated 
allophones of Series II. In Sanskrit, b, d, and g are already opposed to bh, dh, 
and gh as plain voiced vs. voiced aspirate stops. 

The labial b of Sanskrit cannot be due to voicing of *p’, as must have been 
the case for d and g, since the Indo-European glottalized series was defective, 
lacking its labial member. The b of this series is primarily due to reinterpreta- 
tion of the unaspirated allophone [b] of the original Series II as the labial 
member of the new voiced series that resulted from merger of Series I with the 
unaspirated allophones of Series II.64 The number of words with the voiced 
phoneme b subsequently increased because of onomatopoetic words such as 


(glottalized) to voiced stops with reformation of Series II, which we have proposed for Indo- 
European dialects such as Greek and Italic. 


63. In contrast, a glottalized Series I consonant undergoes voicing after *s, and a spirant 


is subsequently voiced before this voiced stop: *-st’- > *-zd-, cf. Skt. nidd- ‘haven, shelter, 
camp’ < *nizda (for details see below). 


64. In isolated instances, b is the result of voicing of *p in some position (intervocalic- 
ally? — for references see Mayrhofer 1963:11.287), cf. Skt. píbati ‘he drinks’, Sanglechi póv-, 
Wakhi pöv-, Lat. bibo ‘(I) drink’, Olr. ibid, OWelsh iben ‘we drink’ beside Skt. pa-ti ‘drinks’, 
Gk. po-thi ‘drink’ (imper.), Lat. potus ‘drinking’. Voicing occurs only in Indo-Iranian and 
Celtic-Italic, i.e. in dialects where the Indo-European Series I stops were voiced. For arguments 
that this b is not due to the influence of a laryngeal, see also Cowgill 1965: 174, Polomé 1973. 
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balbala ‘chatter, babble’, * balbutire' (Mayrhofer 1963:П.421) and loans from 
other languages, e.g. band- ‘arrow; reed stick’ (from the Rigveda and Atharva- 
veda), cf. Sakai awdn ‘bamboo’; bilam ‘cave, hole’ (RV 1 11, 5, 32, 11), cf. 
Tamil vil, Malayalam villal ‘cleft, crevice’, villu ‘opening’ (Burrow 1946:23), 
and others. 

The oldest stage of Vedic, reflected in the archaic family books of the 
Rigveda, has a series of voiced stops which still shows clear traces of its 
historical connections to the Indo-European glottalized series: it shows the 
Statistical correlations which are characteristic of the Indo-European glottalized 
Series I, namely low frequency of b in comparison to g (Elizarenkova 
1974:103-9). Of course Vedic of that time had undergone the Indo-Iranian 
voicing of the glottalized series and its merger with the unaspirated allophones 
of Series II into a general voiced series. The appearance of onomatopoetic 
words and loans containing b in Sanskrit subsequently increased the functional 
load of b and produced the normal statistical correlations for a voiced series.65 

The split of Indo-European Series II into plain voiced and voiced aspirate 
series in Sanskrit would naturally have facilitated an analogous split of Series III 
into plain voiceless and voiceless aspirated stops. Deaspiration of the voiceless 
aspirates had taken place by Indo-Iranian times, so that the voiceless aspirated 
stops were preserved only in certain combinatory positions: after s-, before 
laryngeals, and in other positions mentioned above. In these environments we 
undoubtedly see reflected the Indo-European positionally conditioned distinction 
of aspirated and unaspirated allophones. The conditioning factor was subse- 
quently lost in Indo-Iranian due to the loss of laryngeals (see Kuiper 1947, 
Hoenigswald 1963, 1965a, Polomé 1973) and the palatalization of dorsal stops 
(both processes will be surveyed for individual branches below). This created a 
contrast between voiceless aspirates and voiceless nonaspirates in certain 
positions, which in tum brought about their phonologization. The single series 
of voiceless stops with aspirated and unaspirated allophones split into two 
independent phonemic stop series contrasting in aspiration. 

Sanskrit examples showing preservation of the voiceless aspirate after s-: 

Skt. sphürjati ‘becomes apparent, manifest’, Gk. spargäö ‘(I) abound, am 
filled’, Lat. spargo ‘(I) sprinkle’: PIE *spherG-. 

Skt. sphuráti ‘flinches, starts; flounders; hurries’, Gk. aspairo ‘(I) tremble, 
flicker’, Lat. spernö ‘(I) reject, disdain’: PIE *spher-. à 

Skt. ásthi ‘bone’ beside Gk. ostéon, Lat. os(s), gen. ossis, Hitt. hastai: PIE 
*Hosth-. 


65. This interpretation shows that synchronic phonemic correlations are contingent on a 
number of diachronic factors. Therefore, the reasons for departures from statistical norms should 
be sought in diachrony, with attention given to the ways in which an exceptional system might 
have arisen due to changes in a statistically normal one. The dynamics of the Lifu stop system, 
discussed in 1.2.18 above, are revealing in this regard. 
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Skt. sthag- ‘cover’: Gk. stégo, Lat. tego ‘(I) cover’: PIE *(s)theK’-. 

Skt. -istha-, superlative suffix, beside Gk. -istos, Goth. -ista-: PIE *-istho-. 

Skt. skhálate ‘stumbles, trips’ beside Arm. sxalem ‘(I) stumble, make a 
mistake’: PIE *skhel- (see Hiersche 1964). 

Sanskrit forms with voiceless aspirates before a reconstructed laryngeal: 

Skt. -tha, 2sg. perfect ending, cf. Skt. véttha, Gk. ofstha, Goth. waist, also 
Hitt. -ti, -t (2sg. ending of the -hi conjugation): PIE *-thHa. 

Skt. prthú- ‘broad, wide’, prthivi ‘earth’ beside Gk. platis, Lith. platus ‘wide, 
flat’, Hitt. palt-ana- ‘shoulder’: PIE *phrth-H-(u)-. 

Skt. pánthas, gen. pathds ‘path, way’, pathi- (in pathi-kft- ‘pathmaker’ beside 
Lat. pons, gen. pontis ‘bridge’, OCS pott ‘path’, Gk. pátos ‘path, road’: PIE 
*phnth-H-. 

Skt. mánthati ‘twists, rubs, quakes’, aor. dmanthistam (Rigveda III, 23, 2), 
fut. manthisyant-, pass. mathyáte, past ppl. mathitá- (in the Rigveda), Khotanese 
Saka mamth-, Oss. (#z)-mzntyn (Iron), &z-mantun (Digor), Shugna тор, 
Yidga moxé < *тара beside Lith. menturé, OCS metg ‘(D become confused, 
disarrayed’ (Mayrhofer 1963:11.578-80): PIE *month-H-. 

There are several forms where *ph, *th, *Kh appear after s- and before a 
laryngeal; here both factors can be assumed to have operated to preserve 
aspiration: 

Skt. spháyate ‘becomes fat, plump’, ppl. sphitd-, sphard- ‘wide, large, 
spacious’, Arm. partam ‘wealthy’, Hitt. i3pai- ‘become satiated’, Goth. spédiza 
‘late’, OE spowan ‘ripen, mature’, Lith. spéti ‘have time, be on time’, OCS 
spéjo ‘(I) have time, am on time’: PIE *sph(e)H-. 

Skt. tisthati ‘stands’, ppl. sthitá-, Gk. histémi ‘(I) place’, Lat. stare ‘stand’: 
PIE *sth(a)H-. 

In Indo-Iranian, laryngeals came into contact with preceding voiceless 
aspirates in the zero grade, so that aspiration was preserved in the voiceless stop. 
From zero-grade forms, the aspiration of the stop spread to the entire paradigm 
(Saussure 1892, Pedersen 1926, Kuiper 1947, Hoenigswald 1963, 1965a:93-95, 
Polomé 1965, 1973, Kurytowicz 1977:205ff.), a fact which would have favored 
the change of aspiration from a positionally conditioned phonetic feature into an 
independent, phonemic one. The phonemic status of aspiration was fixed when 
the laryngeals were lost and the preceding aspirates came into contrast with 
plain voiceless stops. Thus aspirated and unaspirated stops became independent 
phonemes which were in contrast in identical positions. 

Positions of contrast also arose in Sanskrit as a consequence of the palataliza- 
tion of dorsal stops. Forms with the regular distribution of aspirated and 
unaspirated allophones of Series III, e.g. *KOKha and *KonKho (Goth. hoha, 
Gk. kógkhé: see 1.4.3 above) yield sakha and Sarikhd- respectively in Sanskrit 
after the initial dorsal stop is palatalized. The original medial aspirate is 
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preserved in these words, which do not have initial unaspirated stops since the 
earlier initial unaspirated stop has become a fricative. The aspirate contrasts 
with plain voiceless stops which occur in the same positions because of the 
earlier deaspiration of aspirate allophones of Series III.66 

The original distribution of allophonic aspiration can also be seen in Skt. 
spásati ‘sees’ (PIE *speKh-), where the lack of voicing after initial s- is due to 
the rule providing for linear distribution of aspiration: the former aspirated stop 
occurred later in the word. 

There are many Sanskrit forms with initial sth-, sph-, skh-. This is because 
these forms continue both protoforms with Series III (voiceless) stops following 
root-initial s- and probably also forms with prefixed *s- (by Siebs’ Law)67 
which had an alternation of voiced (Series II) stop in forms without *s- and 
voiceless (Series III) stop in forms with *s-. In forms with the *s-, neutraliza- 
tion of voicing occurred after s- and the voiceless, unmarked member of the 
opposition appeared as the archiphoneme. In Sanskrit, this sound regularly 
appears as a voiceless aspirate, since that was the regular allophone of a voice- 
less stop by the rule antedating the phonemic split of Series III into two in- 
dependent series. When laryngeals were lost and dorsal stops were palatalized 
in Indo-Iranian, the voiceless aspirates ph, th, kh were phonemicized and were 
opposed (as a single series, regardless of whether their etymological origin was 
in Series II or III) to the unaspirated p, t, k. 

The rise of an independent phonemic series of voiceless aspirates in Sanskrit 
was facilitated by the borrowing of loanwords which contained voiceless 
aspirates, in particular kh: khalatih ‘bald’, khalah ‘cheat, swindler’, khála- 
‘threshing floor’, khanda- ‘part; incomplete’, khora- ‘lame’, and numerous 
others (see Kuiper 1948). 

Sanskrit forıns with voiceless unaspirated stops going back to Series III: 

IE *ph: Skt. pátati ‘flies’, patará- ‘flying’, pátatra- ‘wing’, Arm. t'ir ‘flight’, 
Hitt. pattar ‘wing’, Gk. pétomai ‘(I) fly’, pterón ‘wing’, OE feder, Olcel. fjodr 
‘feather’: PIE *pheth-. Skt. pad- ‘foot’, Gk. poüs, gen. podós ‘foot’, Arın. otn 
‘foot’, Hitt. pata- ‘foot’: PIE *phe/ot'-. 

IE *th; Skt. tárati ‘defeats, overcomes’, Gk. térma ‘goal, target’, Lat. termen 
‘boundary marker’, Arm. t‘arm ‘end’, Hitt. tarh- ‘defeat’: PIE *ther-H-. 

IE *Kh: Skt. cakrá- ‘wheel’, Avest. Caxra-, Gk. kúklos, OE hwéol, Toch. A 


66. However, for reasons that are not entirely clear this deaspiration did not affect certain 
individual forms; this may be an archaism favored by the social and/or cultic significance of these 
words. Cf. e.g. Skt. rátha- ‘wheel’, rathesthä- ‘warrior’ (i.e. ‘one who stands on a chariot’), 
identical to Avest. raéaésta- ‘chariot’, cf. Olr. roth ‘wheel’, rethim ‘(I) run’, caus. roithim “(Ї) 
chase’, riuth ‘flight’, do-riuth ‘accurrö’, fo-riuth ‘succurro’, OHG rath ‘wheel’. In some 
instances it is not clear why aspiration is preserved; there may have been special positional factors 
in e.g. Skt. rikháti ‘cut out, write’, lekhd ‘line, trait, writing’, etc. 


67. For Siebs’ Law see Siebs 1901, Lehmann 1952:80ff., Kurytowicz 1956:375-82, 
1962:107ff.; for Slavic see Illi¢-Svityé 1961. 
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kukál, B kokale ‘cart’: PIE *Khel-. Skt. kravih (neut.) ‘raw meat’, krurá- 
‘bloody’, Gk. kreas ‘meat’, Lith. kraujas ‘blood’, OCS krüvi ‘blood’: PIE 
*Khreu-. 

The reshaping and phonemic splitting of the Indo-European Series II and III 
in Indo-Iranian are shown in Table 8 and (8). 


Table 8 
Derivation of the Sanskrit system from Indo-European 


PIE I II III 
(p’) b/bh рірћ 
t d/dh t/th 
K’ G/Gh K/Kh 
Sanskrit I II HI IV 
b bh p ph 
d dh t th 
g gh k kh 


(8) Rewrite rules 


a. [+ glottal] (- glottal) — syllabic 
— voiced = {| + voiced / |+ stop 


— aspirated — aspirated 
b — syllabic 
[— aspirated] = [—aspirated] / + stop 
+ voiced 


b’. 
[+ aspirated] = [+ aspirated] / 


[— aspirated] > [- aspirated] / 


| 
n 
< 
= 
2 
с 
ç =. š 
° 
L LLL v L 
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c. — syllabic 
[+ aspirated] = [+ aspirated] / |-*stop 
— voiced 


Thus all of the changes that took place in the Indo-European stop system to yield 
the attested Indo-Iranian systems can be viewed as splits of original phonemic 
series and mergers of allophonic subseries into single independent phonemic 
series. These processes can be clearly seen in (8), a set of rewrite rules that 
change phonetic features of allophones into phonemic features, turning origi- 
nally allophonic series into independent phonemic series and changing automatic 
phonetic features of the Indo-European Series I into phonologically distinctive 
features. The specifically Iranian stop series, in particular that of Avestan and 
other Eastern Iranian languages, can be derived from this Indo-Iranian system 
by adding rules that spirantize voiceless aspirates and merge voiced aspirates 
with plain voiced consonants. The result of these changes is loss of aspiration as 
a phonologically distinctive feature of stops in Iranian. 


1.5.7. The diachronic derivability of the Greek system 


Greek also belongs to the group of Indo-European dialects that shifted the Indo- 
European glottalized series to voiced stops; other such dialects are Celtic, Italic, 
and Balto-Slavic. Greek reflects the original glottalized series as b, d, g.68 In 
typologically regular fashion the resultant voiced series fills the originally 
defective labial slot with b from a variety of sources. There are occasional 
instances of voicing of original voiceless *p^, which must be relatively ancient 
in Greek: bósko '(I) herd, feed; graze’, botér ‘herdsman’, bósis ‘food, fodder’ 
(‘pastum’), boú-botos ‘cow pasture’ beside Lat. раѕсо '(I) herd’, pastor 
‘herdsman’, Hitt. pahs- ‘defend’, Skt. pati ‘defends’. Also ancient is the change 
of initial *mr-, *ml- to br-, bl-: 

Gk. brotós ‘mortal’, ámbrotos ‘immortal’, ambrosia ‘food of the immortals’ 
beside Arm. тага ‘mortal’, Skt. mrtd-h ‘dead’, OPers. martiya-, Avest. marata- 
(Thieme 1952:24ff.). 

Gk. brakhüs ‘short’ beside Avest. marazu- ‘short’, Goth. ga-maúrgjan 
‘shorten’, OHG mur g(i) ‘short’: PIE *nrGh-u-. 

Gk. blítto *(I) get honey from hive’ from *mlittö, cf. Gk. méli ‘honey’, Hitt. 
melit ‘honey’. 


68. Occasionally we can see evidence for the unvoiced nature of Series I in such isolated 
forms as Gk. prókhnu ‘forward onto the knees’ (Iliad 9.570; cf. prókhnu apolésthai kakös ‘to die 
on one's knees, pitifully’) beside Gk. gónu ‘knee’, gnüks ‘on the knees’, PIE *k’onu-, cf. 
Avest. fra-3nu- ‘having moved the knees forward’ beside Skt. pra-jñu- ‘bowlegged’. 
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An important source of Greek b was onomatopoetic formations such as babaí 
‘oh!’ (exclamation of surprise), baüzö ‘(1) cry, bark’, babrazö (a verb denoting 
the sound of dragonfly wings), bambaino ‘(I) chatter, babble’, and others 
(Chantraine 1968:1-2.163 et passim). Another important source was foreign 
borrowings. These can be dated to a fairly early period in Greek: Gk. bdris 
‘Egyptian type of flat-bottomed boat’ (the source of Lat. barca), Late Egyptian 
br, Copt. bari; Gk. bátos, a measure of liquid, Hebr. bat; Gk. bdéllion ‘bdel- 
lium’, cf. Hebr. bedolah; Gk. büblos ‘papyrus’, cf. Phoen. gbl, Akkad. Gublu 
‘Byblos’, Hebr. Geba169 (see Masson 1967:101-7; the initial g was replaced in 
Greek by b before another b); Gk. beta, letter name: West Semitic *bét, etc. 
Other ancient loans are baíte *herder's clothing of animal skins’, cf. Alb. регќё, 
peték ‘dress’ (Bonfante 1935:141ff.) (possibly from Thracian); békos ‘bread’, 
from Phrygian according to Herodotus (2.2; cf. Hipponax, frag. 125), cf. bekos 
akkalos in a Phrygian inscription (see Neroznak 1978:140). 

In post-Mycenean Greek another source of b is the former labiovelar *gw 
from *K’o: Gk. boiis ‘bull’ (Myc. qo-u-ko-ro ‘bull herder’, Gk. boukóloi), 
Arm. kov, Skt. gáuh, Olcel. kýr, OE cu, Toch. A ko. 

Gk. baíno ' (1) go’, Skt. ga- ‘go’ (35р. jigati ‘he goes’), Latv. гаји ‘I went’. 

Gk. bios ‘life’, Skt. gáyah ‘clan property’, jivah ‘alive’, Avest. gayo ‘life’, 
Lat. uiuus ‘alive’, Arm. keam ‘(I) live’. 

It is interesting that the majority of onomatopoetic formations and loans have 
b. This is a manifestation of a universally valid tendency to give priority in 
borrowing to forms containing phonological units which are absent or infre- 
quent in the borrowing language for historical reasons but are typologically 
required by the system. The result is that gaps which are typologically imper- 
missible are filled and the resultant system is consistent with synchronic 
typological regularities. This can be shown by comparing Greek b and g: g is 
far less frequent in onomatopoetic and borrowed words than is b. In Greek, 
after Series I had been voiced the velar g that continued.the dorsal stops of that 
series had the status of marked member of the series. A b, the unmarked 
member of a voiced series, was required in the system by the universal implica- 
tional laws for voiced consonants. The language began an intensive process of 
filling the unmotivated gap in its system by forming new words or assimilating 
foreign borrowings.70 


69. Albright (1950:165-66) has suggested that the word was borrowed into Greek before 
the development of Gubla into Gubal; this would indicate a date earlier than 1200 B.C. 


70. This resolves the controversy concerning how Gk. büblos arose from the borrowed 
Semitic Gubl-. It may also explain Gk. bürsa ‘hide, leather’, if it is indeed a borrowing from 
Anatolian, cf. Hitt. kursa- ‘fleece, shield’ (specifically as a religious term), cf. им. kurSassa- 
‘military’ (Meriggi 1957:63-64, Laroche 1959a:60, Popko 1974). If we assume borrowing (the 
comparison has already been made by Laroche 1947:75n4, Friedrich 1952:119, Gusmani 
1968:32; for OAssyr. gursänum ‘bellows; leather vessel’ see Gelb 1969a; Greek rs instead of rr 
speaks in favor of borrowing: Chantraine 1968-:202, K. Forbes 1958:271-72), we would expect 
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The development of Indo-European Series II stops — voiced and allophoni- 
cally aspirated — in Greek, as in Italic, Celtic, and Balto-Slavic, involves 
significant phonetic changes which resulted in phonological restructurings. The 
phonetic changes are largely explained by the phonetic nature of voiced 
aspirates. Possible phonetic characteristics of these phonemes and in particular 
their aspirated allophones were given above, based on general phonetics. The 
consonants known as voiced aspirates can be phonetically characterized as 
involving a position of the glottis which is not typical of plain voiced or plain 
voiceless consonants (see Whitney 1889 for Sanskrit). Let us call this the third 
position of the glottis. 

The third glottal position involves significant lowering of the glottis 
throughout the pronunciation of the stop, which compresses the subglottal air 
and causes rarefaction of the air in the supraglottal cavity. Air leaks through 
the intercartilaginous passage and, together with vibration of the vocal cords, 
gives the consonant its acoustic effect. The leakage of air occurs only after the 
stop release, since otherwise there could be no subglottal pressure. In modern 
Indo-Aryan languages such as Gujarati, the third glottal position (which charac- 
terizes the pronunciation of voiced aspirates) involves a position of the vocal 
cords where their back section, between the arytenoid cartilages, are open while 
the front (ligament) part can vibrate. This is accompanied by quickened 
expiration of air from the lungs, for which the term breathy voice is used 
(Ladefoged 1971:9ff.). Such consonants are close to forming a single natural 
class with voiceless consonants, which are pronounced with the vocal cords open 
in back, between the arytenoid cartilages, and hence not vibrating. 

If the glottis is in the third position and the expiration of air is sufficient to 
prevent vibration of the vocal cords, the result is voiceless aspiration, which can 
cause devoicing during the stop phase. This type of phonetic development of 
consonants with originally voiced expiration must be posited for those Indo- 
European dialects in which Series II, the traditional voiced aspirates, are 
reflected as voiceless aspirates, as they are in Greek and in some positions in 
Italic. What distinguishes Greek from Italic is that in Greek there is devoicing 
of both allophones of the ѕегіеѕ,7! so that a separate series of voiceless aspirates 


Gk. *gursa. The shift of g to b cannot be explained as the development of a labiovelar (since 
then we would not expect u in Greek) but must reflect phonological reshaping of borrowings to 
accommodate typological pressures. The same explanation can account for the borrowing of 
Dravidian words with initial v- into Sanskrit with b- (when Sanskrit also had a v), e.g. Skt. 
bakah ‘Ardea nivea’ from Tamil vakka, Telugu vakku ‘crane’ (Burrow 1976:358), etc. 


71. The phonetically natural devoicing of the voiced aspirated allophones of Series II in 
Greek could have led to the devoicing of the unaspirated allophones as well. The devoicing 
probably began with the aspirated allophones of this series and later also affected the unaspirated 
allophones. The spread of devoicing to the unaspirated allophones would have been facilitated 
when voiced unaspirated allophones appeared in the same word as a phoneme of the same series 
in its aspirated allophonic form. Then the phonetic devoicing of the voiced aspirates would 
produce simultaneous devoicing of an unaspirated allophone in the same word. Thus the 
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arose. This series then threatened to fall in with the voiceless aspirates of Indo- 
European Series III. Such a merger was prevented by the deaspiration of the 
voiceless stops reflecting Series IIL72 However, that shift resulted in the 
merger of the new voiceless unaspirated reflexes of Series III with the voiceless 
unaspirated allophones of Indo-European Series II phonemes. 

As a result of the changes described above, the Greek phonological system 
has three stop series: voiced b, d, g (from the Indo-European ejectives), voice- 
less aspirated ph, th, kh (from the Indo-European voiced aspirates), and plain 
voiceless p, t, k (from the Indo-European voiceless [and positionally aspirated] 
stops and also from devoicing of the unaspirated allophones of Series II). Thus 
the plain voiceless series of Greek includes both the reflexes of Series III and 
some of the reflexes of Series II (specifically, the reflexes of its voiced 
unaspirated allophones). 

As an illustration of the changes undergone by the Indo-European stop 
system in Greek, the Indo-European forms discussed above, [*beudh-], 
[*bundh.], [*budh-], [*di-dhe-], [*Gi-Ghe-], etc., are reflected in Greek as 
peuth-, punth-, puth-, ti-thé-, ki-khe-; while *pheth-, *Khel-, and *Khreu- 
appear in Greek pétomai, kuklos, kréas. The phonemes p, t, k and ph, th, kh 
form two independent series in Greek, the first reflecting both Indo-European 
Series III and the unaspirated allophones of Indo-European Series II. 

The Greek aspirated series ph, th, k^, which regularly reflects the allophones 
of Indo-European Series II *bh, dh, gh, also includes occasional instances of 
reflexes of the plain Series III, with aspiration preserved for reasons that are not 
entirely clear. An important example is the Greek th in the second person 
singular perfect ending -tha (cf. Skt. -tha from PIE *-thHa, see 1.5.6 above). 
Here the preservation of aspiration could be explained as due to the influence of 
the laryngeal, as it is explained for Sanskrit. However, this explanation is 
weakened by the unaspirated t in other Greek forms with an adjacent laryngeal, 
e.g. Gk. platás beside Skt. prthü-, Gk. pátos beside Skt. pánthas, etc. 

Other relic aspirates going back to Series III without deaspiration include a 
number of Greek forms with aspirated ph, th, kh corresponding to p, t, k of 
other Indo-European languages, forms which have been regarded as of pre- 
Greek but possibly Indo-European provenience. They include aphneiós 'abun- 
dant’, áphenos ‘wealth’: Hitt. happin-ant- ‘wealthy’, happar ‘price’, Skt. ápnas- 
devoicing of the two allophones of Series II in Greek can be seen phonetically as an assimilative 
change of a voiced aspirate and voiced non-aspirate within the same syntagmatic unit. In this we 
can see the operation in Greek of the Proto-Indo-European principle that stops within a single 
word must be homogeneous in voicing. The result of this combinatorily conditioned process was 


simultaneous devoicing of both allophones of the voiced Series II and their subsequent redistribu- 
tion in the Greek phonological system. 


72. It is important to note that no Indo-European dialect which preserves at least two stop 
series merges Series II and III, while Series I and II are susceptible to merger. This shows the 
markedness and dominance relations among the Indo-European stop series: Series III, the 
unmarked series, is more stable than the marked Series II and the even more marked Series I. 
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‘possessions, goods’, Lat. ops ‘abundance’, Ops ‘goddess of abundance’, PIE 
*Hoph-. Another example is Gk. haphe ‘act of touching’ beside hapto '(I) 
touch’ (possibly cognate to Avest. afante: Pisani 1940:12). If such forıns are 
borrowed from some pre-Greek language (Van Windekens 1952, cf. Georgiev 
1941-1945; Merlingen 1962), then that hypothetical pre-Greek language must be 
assumed not to have undergone a consonant shift, but to have had an archaic stop 
system like that of Armenian or Germanic. 

The changes undergone by the Indo-European stop series in Greek are shown 
in Table 9 and in the form of rules in (9). 


Table 9 
Derivation of the Greek system from Indo-European 


I I III 
PIE (p) bhib ph 


г ана th 
K’ GhG Kh 


Greek b ph p 
d th t 
g kh k 


(9) Rewrite rules 


a. )[+ glottalized] (— glottalized) je syllabic 
(- voiced) [+ voiced] + stop 


b. j[* voiced] — voiced — syllabic 
: > : / 
[+ aspirated] + aspirated + stop 


b'. n voiced] | Es Ë voiced | | | 


[- aspirated] — aspirated + stop 


[+ aspirated] = [- aspirated] Í |+ stop 


c. — syllabic 
— voiced 
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These rules show the Greek phonological changes which affected the original 
features, changes which resulted in the transformation of the phonological 
correlations among the series. А critical one was the change of aspiration from 
a phonetic feature to a phonemic one, which occurred in Greek as in Sanskrit. 
The positive value of voicing was changed to negative in Series II, while the 
reverse change of negative to positive, with the feature becoming phonemic, 
occurs in Series I. 
Viewed as rewrite rules, these processes can be seen as ordered: 


1. Deaspiration of the aspirated allophones of Series III (Rule 9c) 
2. Devoicing of both allophones of Series II (Rules 9b and 9b’) 
3. Voicing of Series I (Rule 9a) 


This ordering may reflect the historical relative chronology of the processes. 


1.5.8. The diachronic derivability of the Italic system 


In Italic, Series I and III underwent a development parallel to that of Greek, 
yielding respectively voiced and voiceless stops which were phonemically 
opposed in voicing. However, Series II developed somewhat differently, and 
this is what distinguishes the Italic, and specifically Latin, system from that of 
Greek. In Italic, the aspirated allophones of the voiced Series II stops of Indo- 
European are reflected as the voiceless aspirated spirants f, 0, h, which evidently 
arose from spirantization of voiceless *p^, *th, *k^, which in turn go back to 
Indo-European voiced aspirated phonemes. Thus for Italic we must posit 
devoicing of the aspirated allophones of the voiced Series II,73 analogous to 
what happened in Greek. * 0 from *dh falls in with f in initial position fairly 
early in Italic. Intervocalically, the Italic, and specifically Latin, voiceless 
spirants undergo voicing. Schematically: 


Initial position: 
[*bh] > Ital. *p^ > Lat. f- (via *ф) 
[*dh] > Ital л > *0 > Lat. f- 
[*Gh] > Ital *kh > *x > Lat. h- 
[*gho] > Ital. *khw > *xw> Lat. f- 


73. The phonetic shift of the Indo-European voiced aspirates to voiceless aspirates in 
Italic must have entailed a shift of the original voiceless aspirates (Series III) to plain voiceless 
stops and their merger with the unaspirated allophones of Series II. This would have preceded 
the spirantization of the new voiceless aspirates. In general, this shift of Series III stops can be 
characterized as their phonologization as plain voiceless stops due to the loss of phonetic 
aspiration in their former aspirated allophones. 
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Medial position: 
[*bh] > Ital. *p^ 
[*dh] > Ital. *t^ 
[*Gh] > Ital. *kh 
[*gho] > Ital. *khw 


жр >*B > Lat. -b- 

*9 >*d > Lat. -d- (Osco-Umbrian *8» f) 
*x > Lat. -h- 

*xw > Lat. -u- (see Allen 1958) 


v V v V 


Examples: 

[*bh-]: Lat. fero ‘(I) carry’, Umbr. fertu, arsfertur ‘priest’ : Skt. bhárami 
“(D carry’, prá-bhartar-, Avest. fra-baratar- ‘priest’ (from *‘bringer’), Goth. 
bairan ‘carry’, Gk. phéro ‘(I) carry’. 

[*dh-]: Lat. facio, feci ‘(I) do, make’, Osc. fakiiad, Umbr. facia, fakust : Gk. 
títhemi, Skt. dädhami ‘(I) put, place’. 

[*Gh-]: Lat. hortus ‘fenced-off piece of land’, Osc. hürz, hürtüm : Gk. 
khórtos ‘fenced-off area; sheepfold', Goth. gards ‘house’. 

[*gho-]: Lat. formus ‘warm’ : Gk. thermos ‘warm’, Skt. gharmá- ‘heat’, OCS 
goréti ‘burn’. 

[*-bh-]: Lat. albus ‘white’, Umbr. alfu : Gk. alphós ‘white lichen’, OHG albiz 
*swan', Hitt. alpa- *white'. Lat. nebula 'fog' : Skt. nábhah 'cloud, sky', Hitt. 
nepis ‘sky’, Gk. néphos ‘cloud’. 

[*-dh-]: Lat. medius, Osc. mefiaí : Skt. mádhyah, Avest. maióya-; Gk. 
méssos, Goth. midjis ‘middle’. Lat. uidua ‘widow’ : Skt. vidhávd, Goth. 
widuwo, Olr. fedb, OPruss. widdewu, OCS vidova. 

[*-Gh-]: Lat. иеһб '(I) convey’, Umbr. arsueitu ‘aduehito’, kuveitu 
‘conuehitö’ : Skt. váhati, Avest. vazaiti ‘conveys’, OCS vezo ‘(I) convey’. 

[*-gho-]: Lat. пги ‘it snows’, niuem (acc.) ‘snow’ : Gk. nipha ‘snow’, 
neiphei ‘it snows’, Avest. snaéZaiti ‘it snows’. 

In certain positions — adjacent to r, before l, and after u — [*-dh-] is 
reflected as -b-, which points to a shift of [-dh-] to [-th-] to [-6-] with subsequent 
voicing to b (Allen 1958): Lat. uber *udder' beside Skt. üdhar, OE üder ‘udder’; 
Lat. uerbum ‘word’, Umbr. uerfale 'uerbàle', ‘templum efflatum' (T.I. VI A 8), 
Goth. waürd; Lat. ruber ‘red’, Osc. Rufriis (personal name), rufra, rufru : Skt. 
rudhiráh, Gk. eruthrós, OCS rüdrü ‘red’, Olcel. rodra ‘blood’. 

Italic shows unquestionable reflexes of Series II with the stop feature 
preserved, i.e. reflexes which do not show the Italic shift to voiceless fricatives 
and secondary Latin voicing that must be posited for the above forms. The 
preservation of the stop feature is determined by certain combinatory conditions 
which go back to Indo-European. 

Examples include Latin forms such as uéctus, past passive participle of ueho 
*(D convey’; léctus ‘bed, couch’ beside Goth. ligan ‘lie’, OHG liggen ‘lie’, Gk. 
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lékhos, léktron ‘couch’, Russ. lože ‘couch’, from PIE *leGh-;74 Lat. nix, gen. 
niuis ‘snow’ beside niuit ‘it snows’; Lat. uexi, perfect of ueho ‘(T) convey’, from 
old -s- suffixed forms like Skt. avaksam, OCS vési Lat. uexö '(T) irritate, cause 
to move’, uéctis ‘lever’, cf. Gk. okhleüs ‘lever’; Lat. abdo, abdidi, abditum, 1) 
separate out, put aside' (from PIE *dhe-, Ernout and Meillet 1967:179) beside 
Skt. apa dádhati, Gk. apo-tithemi, cf. Lat. ob-dö, sub-do. There can be no 
question that forms like abdo preserve not only the stop feature but voicing as 
well: Lat. ab-do, ob-do, sub-do from *ap-do, *op-do, *sup-dó show voicing 
assimilation in the preceding stop, which proves that the following -d- must go 
directly back to the voiced stop of Indo-European Series II.75 

The alternation of Lat. ueho : иехо, uectus, uectis or nix [nik-s] : niuis shows 
that the voiced *gh of Indo-European Series II was reflected as a plain voiced 
stop which underwent positional devoicing at a fairly early period in Italic (cf. 
the positional devoicing of Series II reflexes in Greek). The result was 
paradigmatic alternations such as uek-/ueh-, nik-/niu-, where the first allomorph 
shows the stop before a voiceless consonant (t or s) and the second shows the 
intervocalic development. 

The Indo-European voiced Series II develops in the same way into voiced 
stops for which no spirant stage need be posited in the position after a nasal. 
Sequences of the type *mbh, (*ndh), *ngh appear in Italic as mb, (nd), ng: 

IE *mbh: Lat. ambo, ambae ‘both’, OLat. ambi-, ambiguus, ambulo, Umbr. 
amb-oltu ‘ambulato’, ambretuto:16 Gk. ámpho ‘both’, Toch. A ampi ‘both’. 

*ndh: Lat. condo ‘(I) join together, collect’, with prefixed con- and verb 
(from the root *dhë-, corresponding in sense to Gk. sun-títhemi ‘(I) join 
together"), conditor ‘founder, creator’, Conditor ‘name of god’, which preserves 
the archaic meaning ‘the one who puts grain into the barn’. The form reflects 
the combination of preverb con- < *km- and * dhe-, cf. Hitt. -kan... dai- ‘put’: 
Josephson 1972:239, 242, 287. 


74. Lat. lectus is archaic, as shown by the absence of a cognate verb and the rarity of the 
nominal formation in *-tho-, which has a formal and semantic correspondent in Hitt. sasta- 
‘couch’ from ses- ‘sleep, rest’, Skt. sás-. 


75. Prefixation of dö- by ab-, ad-, ob-, sub-, con- in abdo, addo, obdo, subdö, condo is 
ancient and goes back to Proto-Indo-European: see Tronskij 1960:252. Analogous prefixation of 
*dhë- is found in other Indo-European languages as well, which proves its antiquity: cf. Lat. 
condo and the Celtic prefixed forms Olr. con-dartaiter ‘they would be given’ (3р1. pass. pres. 
cond.) con-dartin (15р. imperf. cond.), where con- is cognate to Lat. con- and tarti is from 
*to-ro-ad-dit (* -dit < *-dhet), perf. do-rat < *to-ro-ad-dat: Thurneysen 1946:35, Pokorny 
1959:236. Cf. also Old Hittite structures like -kan ... dai (-kan « *km » Lat. con-), -3an... dai 
(-San < *sm > Gk. sun-): nu-kán is-na-an ha-as-Si-i da-a-i ‘and [s/he] puts the dough into the 
hearth’, ... ha-a3-3i-ya-a3-3a-an ti-an-zi ‘and (they) put (it) into the hearth’. Thus the Latin 
prefixed forms can be claimed to continue the ancient Indo-European distribution of stops in 
clusters. This is why we have the discrepancy in the reflexes of *dh in the verbroot *dhe-, with 
d in the prefixed forms but fin the same Italic root in other positions: Lat. fëcr. 

76. Umbrian amprehtu can be derived from * am-prae-ito, Osc. am-fret: Vetter 1953:11, 
183. 
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*nGh: Lat. ango ‘(I) squeeze, make narrow’, angustus ‘narrow’, angiportus 
(= uicus angustus) ‘narrow street; dead end’ : Gk. ágkho '(I) strangle, smother’, 
Skt. amhu-, Olr. cum-ung, Goth. aggwus ‘narrow’, OCS gzü-kü, Lith. wikstas 
‘narrow’. 

*ngho: Lat. anguis ‘serpent’ (ancient religious term) : Skt. áhih, Gk. óphis 
‘snake, serpent’, MIr. esc-ung ‘eel’ (‘water snake’). Lat. unguis ‘nail, claw’ : 
Gk. ónuks, gen. ónukhos ‘nail, claw’, Skt. áñghrih ‘leg’, OPruss. nage ‘leg’, OCS 
noga, Russ. noga ‘leg, foot’, nogot’ ‘nail’. 

These forms show that in some positions the voiced stops of Series II develop 
directly into Italic plain voiced stops. For such forms there is no need to posit 
devoicing and spirantization followed by voicing. It is natural to assume that it 
is the voiced unaspirated allophones of Series II that we see in these Italic forms, 
while in the other positions, where devoicing and spirantization must be posited, 
it is the aspirated allophones that are continued. 

If there are combinatory positions in Italic that preserve the unaspirated 
allophones of Series II, it can be assumed that there are also other positions 
where the phonemes of this series behaved analogously and show up as 
unaspirated allophones. The combination of such positions plus those discussed 
just above will give us the complete distribution of the unaspirated allophones of 
Series II in Indo-European. 

One of the most likely positions for the appearance of unaspirated allophones 
is the second position in non-adjacent sequences of Series II (voiced) stops. 
Forms such as Lat. fido, offendix, fiber, fidelia, foued, fingo, habeo (see 1.4.2 
above) can plausibly be derived from [*bheid-], [*bhend-], [*bhe-ber], 
[*bhid-], [*dhego-], [*dheG-], [*Ghab-], and not (as is traditionally assumed) 
from protoforms where both consonants were voiced aspirates as a result of 
devoicing, spirantization, and subsequent voicing of the second consonant. In 
these forms there is a purely superficial coincidence of the unaspirated allo- 
phones of Series II voiced stops and the secondarily voiced reflexes of aspirated 
allophones of those same stops.77 

With this interpretation we can establish the Italic distribution of phonemes 
of Series II in non-adjacent sequences.78 The ordering of the Italic pho- 


77. In Italic forms with two non-adjacent Series II consonants where the second 
consonant follows n, not only the second position in the non-ad jacent sequence but probably also 
the presence of the adjacent n condition the unaspirated allophone. 


78. This order of Series II consonants can also be illustrated with Umbrian and Oscan 
data. Comparison of the Osco-Umbrian forms with their Latin cognates shows that there is a 
common Italic treatment of the allophones of Series II stops. The Umbrian forms habe, habetu, 
pre-habia, pre-hubia are consistent with Lat. habeo; habiest can also be assumed for Oscan on the 
basis of the uncertain spelling hafiest (Ernout and Meillet 1967:288). The Oscan perfect 
subjunctive hipid, fut. hipust ‘habuerit show an unaspirated reflex of the second consonant, 
consistent with the distributional pattern of Latin (with secondary devoicing). We find the same 
fluctuation in reflexes of the second consonant in Osc. feíhúss ‘walls’ (gen. pl.) (*mürós") (cf. 
Lat. fingo, figūra above) beside Osc. fifikus ‘you will have created’ (Vetter 1953:43, Lejeune 
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nemes?9 is the opposite of the Greek-Aryan ordering. In Italic the second 
consonant of such a sequence is unaspirated and the first aspirated. 

The same distribution can also be assumed for clusters in Italic. This is how 
we explain Lat. credo '(I) believe’, descended from a compound such as Skt. 
Srad-dha- ‘believe’: ға te dadhdmi ‘I believe in you’ (RV X, 147, 1): PIE 
*Khret’-dhé- > **Khred-dhé-.80 In Latin the first d (from PIE *{?) is lost 
(with compensatory vowel lengthening) and the second (from *dh) is preserved, 
cf. the reflexes of the same *dh in Lat. abdo, condo, etc. Loss of the first d and 
compensatory lengthening are fully understandable in the sequence dd, from 
PIE *t'dh via intermediate *dd^. The first d was voiced by the general voicing 
of ejectives in Italic, and is of course entirely natural before another voiced 
consonant. The intermediate *ddh could only have yielded dd, with an 
unaspirated allophone for the second consonant, according to the regular Italic 
rule for ordering of allophones of Series II in clusters. 

In clusters where a glottalized (Series I) stop preceded a voiceless stop, the 
Italic reflex of the ejective should be a voiceless consonant: in this position the 
ejectives did not undergo voicing, as in the analogous development of Sanskrit. 
The loss of glottalization in the first stop caused compensatory lengthening of 
the preceding vowel (Lachmann's Law): 

Lat. äctus from ágo ‘(I) lead’, Osc. acum, actud, Gk. аро (PIE *ak’-thos > 
Ital. *ak-tos). 

rectus from rego ‘(I) rule’, cf. ОП. ro-recht ‘expansum est’, ‘is expanded’, 
Goth. raíhts ‘euthis’, ‘straight’ (PIE *reK’-thos > Ital. *rek-tos). 

tectus from těgð '(T) cover’, Gk. stégo (PIE *theK’-thos > Ital. *tektos). 

casus from cádo ‘(I) fall’ (PIE *Khat’-thos > *kat-tos > Ital. *kasos). 

ésus from édo ‘(I) eat’, Gk. édomai, Hitt. e-it-mi (PIE *et’-thos > *et-tos > 
Ital. *esos). 

uisus from uideo ‘(I) see’, Gk. oîda, Skt. véda *(I) know’ (PIE *wit’-thos > 


1955:145) and OFal. fifiked ‘finxit’. These forms show that there was some instability in the 
treatment of the second consonant, probably due to assimilation and probably in late Italic (and 
not affecting Latin). Cf. also forms with initial Series I stops, e.g. Umbr. teitu beside deitu, Osc. 
deíkum, Lat. dicere, which may reflect a general tendency to unify the voicing or unvoicing of 
consonants within the root. 

79. The only Latin form that appears at first glance to contradict this ordering is barba 
‘beard’, usually regarded as from Lat. *farfa < *far0à (cf. It. farfecchie ‘mustache’): IE 
*bhardbä, cf. ОНС bart, OCS brada, Lith. barzdà. The Indo-European form is found only in а 
set of western dialects and is evidently a compound of *bhar- ‘bristle’ and *dhé-: [*bbar-dhe-] 
(see Specht 1944:87, Pokorny 1959:110), cf. Olcel., OHG burst, OE byrst ‘bristle’, Skt. bhrsti- 
‘edge’, cf. Olcel. skegg ‘beard’ and skagi ‘protuberance’ (Buck 1949:205, $ 4.142). In that case 
the Latin word represents a sequence of two adjacent stems, and the initial consonants developed 
independently of each other, since each was word-initial: cf. *-dh- > -f- in Latin compounds in 
-fer such as frügifer ‘fruit-bearing’, ignifer ‘fire-bearing’, lucifer ‘light-bearing’ (Ernout and 
Meillet 1967:227ff.). 

80. In Italic, as comparison with Celtic shows (Ог. cretim ‘(I) believe’, Welsh credaf, 
MBret. cridiff), the compound nature of the word was lost early. For ** usage, see note 46. 
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*wit-tos > Ital. utsos). 

Where the stem-final consonant is the dental *t', there is vacillation in the 
length of the preceding vowel: we find forms with long vowels and one with a 
short vowel: Lat. sessus from sedeo “(Т) sit’ (PIE *set’-thos).81 

The compensatory lengthening of the vowel is caused not by positional de- 
voicing of a voiced stop (the traditional interpretation of Lachmann's Law: see 
Niedermann 1949:68-69, Safarewicz 1969:77-78, Tronskij 1960:98-99, 278-79) 
but by some phonetic factor not connected with voicing (probably 
glottalization). This is shown by the fact that compensatory lengthening does 
not take place when devoicing occurs in otherwise similar clusters whose first 
member reflects Series II: 

Lat. uéctus from uehere ‘convey, drag’, Skt. váhati ‘conveys’, Gk. okhéo ‘(1) 
convey’ (PIE *weGh-thos > Ital. *weg-tos > uék-tos). 

léctus from lego ‘(I) collect’, Gk. lékhos ‘couch’ (PIE *leGh-thos > Ital. 
*leg-tos > lék-tos). 

fossus from fodiö '(I) dig’, Skt. budhná-, Gk. puthmen ‘bottom’ (PIE 
*bhodh-thos > Ital. *fod-tos > fössus). 

It must be assumed that the Latin lengthening by Lachmann’s Law is to be 
connected with the glottalization of the adjacent consonant: schematically, 
-VC'C- > -V’CC- > -VCC-. Lachmann’s Law, which is still central to the 
prosody of later Latin (see Bohnenkampf 1977), directly reflects the linguistic 
Situation that arose as the glottalization was being lost from Series I in Italic (see 
also Kortlandt 1978a:117). The lengthening under the influence of the glot- 
talization (laryngeal articulation) of a following stop can be compared to the rise 
of prosodic stgd in Germanic (see 1.5.1545 above). It is also typologically 
comparable to the effects of Indo-European laryngeals on vowel length (as dis- 
cussed іп more detail below). Hence Latin forms such as fössus from fodio ‘(I) 
dig’, strictus from stringo '(I) рші, draw’, usually mentioned as exceptions to 
Lachmann's Law (Safarewicz 1969:78, Niedermann 1949:70-71), are not 
actually relevant, since Lachmann's Law applies only to forms with reflexes of 
Indo-European Series I.82 


81. Sessus, with its short e and geminate consonant, could have come from the regular 
*sesus by transfer of the vocalic length to the following consonant. This process is found іп a 
number of other cases, e.g. the etymologically correct */äpiter (beside Gk. Zeü Páter), which 
turned into /uppiter (with transfer of vowel length to the following consonant): see Collinge 
1975:230. ; 


82. The long vowel of the participial forms rectus, tectus, etc. has been traced to analogy 
based on the morphophonological structure of the past tense (réx-, tex-: Watkins 1962:37; 
Kurytowicz 1968a gives a somewhat different morphophonological interpretation of the length; 
cf. also Strunk 1976). But unless we adopt further, complex analogical devices this account does 
not explain the absence of length in forms such as uectus, which also has a long vowel in its 
aorist form: uéxt. Latin participial forms make a fairly clear distinction of length depending on 
the origin of the consonant: those with consonants of Series I have long vowels and those with 
Series II have short vowels. This distinction shows that vowel length in these forms is more 
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The Italic forms discussed above and their cognates allow us to establish a 
picture of the shifts of the three Indo-European stop series in Italic and the later 
development of the Italic phonological system. In early Italic, Series II split into 
two phonemic series: a voiceless aspirated stop series and a voiced stop series; 
the two reflect respectively the aspirated and unaspirated allophones of the 
voiced stops of Indo-European Series II. The Italic voiced series merged with 
the voiced reflexes of the glottalized Series I. The early Italic phonologization 
of the voiced stops and voiceless aspirates probably occurred precisely because 
the unaspirated allophones of Series II had fallen in with the voiced reflexes of 
Series I. 

Related to these changes is the deaspiration of the aspirated allophones of the 
voiceless Series III. The original Italic reflexes of the aspirated allophones of 
Series II threatened to merge with the aspirated allophones of the voiceless 
Series III; this led to the loss of aspiration in the allophones of Series III and 
their shift to plain voiceless stops. Consequently, early Italic acquired a system 
which still distinguished three stop series: voiced, voiceless aspirate, and plain 
voiceless. 

The next stage was the spirantization of the voiceless aspirates, which became 
fricatives and in a number of contexts underwent combinatory voicing (Martinet 
1950). The resultant voiced stops fell in with the pre-existent series of voiced 
stops. The stop system was transformed by elimination of the voiceless aspi- 
rated series in favor of a voiceless fricative series. 

The Series I phonemes, which had shifted to voiced stops d, g, gw in Latin (as 
in Greek and Indo-Iranian), thereby produced an Italic voiced stop series which 
acquired a labial b member when the unaspirated allophones of Series II merged 
with Series I in Italic. Additional instances of b were able to arise subsequently 
through combinatory voicing of spirants and their shift to stops. (In Osco- 
Umbrian, b also arises through the shift of *gw- to b-: Osc. bivus (pl.) ‘living 
(things)’ : Lat. uiui.) 

Another way in which the voiced series was expanded to include b in Latin 
was onomatopoetic or expressive formations such as balbus ‘babbler’, balbo *(D 
babble, talk much'. Another was foreign borrowings, including some from 
Italic languages (e.g. Lat. bos 'bull; cow' from a dialect of the Osco-Umbrian 
type) and some from elsewhere (Lat. boca ‘bogue [fish species, Box vulgaris] : 
Gk. bóks, Ernout and Meillet 1967:72; Lat. ebur ‘ivory’, Egypt. 3bw, Copt. 
ebu, etc.: Laughton 1956, Laroche 1965a:56-57, Masson 1967). There were 
also some further combinatory processes, such as the change of -p- to -b-83 in 


likely to have had a phonetic basis. For criticism of the morphological explanation of Lach- 
mann's Law, see Collinge 1975, and also Drachman 1980. 

83. In isolatedrare instances voiceless (aspirated) consonants are voiced in some dialects. 
This accounts for the Celtic b in Olr. ab 'river', gen. abae, Welsh afon, OBret. Abona (cf. Abou 
potamoí in Ptolemy), which has secondary voicing of *ph instead of the loss that is regular for 
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bibo “(1) drink’, the change of dw- to b- as in the dwi- > bi- of Lat. bi- 'two-' in 
Lat. bini ‘two’, bonus ‘good’ from *dwenos; and the change of initial *mr- to 
br-: Lat. breuis ‘short’, Gk. brakhüs, cf. Goth. gamaürgjan ‘shorten’. All of 
these processes bring about the regular expansion of the voiced stop series to 
include a phoneme /b/ — the labial member that is typologically unmarked for 
this series. The result was that the Latin stop series was consistent with cross- 
linguistically regular frequency correlations for the labial and velar 
phonemes.84 

The shifts of the three Indo-European stop series in Italic are shown in Table 
10 and the rules of (10) and (10').85 


(10) Rewrite rules for the early Italic system 


a. [+ glottalized] (— glottalized) | — syllabic 
(— voiced) [+ voiced] + stop 


b. — syllabic 
x = x / + consonantal 
+ voiced 
[— aspirated] 


b’. j[* voiced] — voiced — syllabic 
[+ aspirated] +aspirated + stop 


initial position in Celtic: cf. Skt. ap- ‘water, river’, Hitt. ha-ap-pa (іп KUB XXXI 74 Vs. II 9’: 
ha-ap-pa an-da Se-is-te-en ‘rest = sleep in the river’), OPruss. ape ‘stream’, apus ‘spring, 
well’, Lith. дре ‘river’, Latv. upe ‘river’, with original *ph (Ivanov 1980:80-81). 

b apparently also arises through assimilation to a following voiced consonant, e.g. in Skt. 
*ap-bhis (instr. pl.) > *ab-bhis, the source of the attested adbhis, adbhyds (dat. pl.), with 
dissimilation of bbh to dbh (cf. nádbhyas from *napdbhyas: Wackernagel and Debrunner 
1930:111.8 131b, Mayrhofer 1956:1.29-30, Thieme 1953:578, Thumb and Hauschild 1958:1, 
1.§§ 145, 303). Lat. amnis can easily be derived from a form with an original voiceless p: 
*H;aphnis, cf. Pal. happas (Carruba 1970:20ff., cf. Hamp 1972, where the voicing of the -b- 
is traced to the influence of a laryngeal as in píbati, with assimilation to the following nasal: *-pn- 
» -mn-). The parallel Hittite spelling ha-pa-a (KUB XIII 3 III 29, 32) can easily be explained as 
due to graphic properties of cuneiform, in which doubling of a consonant is often omitted in 
writing. Therefore, contra Watkins 1973a, there are no grounds for reconstructing two series of 
words for this root. 


84. The normalization of statistical correlations between the labial and velar phonemes in 
the voiced series is also favored by the fact that the marked member of this series, the labiovelar 
gv, tums into w in all positions except after n. 

85. We note that Miller (1977), who denies that the Indo-European voiceless stop series 
could have been aspirated, gives an incorrect interpretation of our view of the reflexes and 
development of the aspirates in Italic. 
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с. — syllabic 
[+ aspirated] > [-aspirated] / + stop 
— voiced 


(10°) Rewrite rules for the late Italic system 


a. — syllabic 
X => X / |+ stop 
+ voiced 
b. |+ stop = [- stop] ые syllabic 
+ aspirated [+ aspirated] — voiced 
c. — syllabic 
[— aspirated ] = [aspirated] / |+ stop 
— voiced 
Table 10 
Development of the Italic system from Indo-European 
IE I II III 
(p`) bibh ph 
t агаһ th 
К’ G/Gh | 7 
Early Italic b ph p 
d th t 
g kh k 
gw khw kw 
Late Italic b f p 
d 0 t 
g x>h k 
gw xw > hw | 
Latin b f p 
d f t 
g h k 
gw w kw 
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1.5.9. The diachronic derivability of systems with merger of Series I and Il. The 
Celtic and Balto-Slavic systems 


The Celtic and Balto-Slavic languages comprise a distinct group of Indo-Euro- 
pean dialects, in which Series I and II merge into a single stop series.86 The 
merger yields a new series of voiced stops b, d, g. The phonetic changes made 
in the original stop series can be characterized as voicing of the glottalized 
consonants and probable deaspiration of the aspirated allophones of Series II.87 

IE *bh: ОП. berim ‘(I) carry’, Lat. fero, Gk. phéro, Goth. bairan, Skt. 
bhárami. Olr. gaibid ‘takes’, Lat. habeo ‘(I) have’, OHG geban ‘give’. 

IE *t', *dh: ОП. dét ‘tooth’, Welsh, Bret. dant, Lat. dens, gen. dentis, Goth. 
tunpus, cf. Hitt. adant-, Skt. dant-. Olr. mid- ‘middle’, Gaul. Medio- (in place 
names), Lat. medius, Skt. mádhyah. 

IE *K’, *Gh: Olr. gein ‘birth’, Lat. gigno *(D give birth’, Gk. gi gnomai ‘(I) 
am bom’. Gaul. legasit ‘he placed’, Welsh Ше ‘place’, Gk. lékhos, léktron 
‘couch’, Lat. lectus ‘couch’, Goth. ligan ‘lie’. 

The Indo-European Series III is reflected in Celtic as the voiceless aspirates 
*ph, *th, *kh (Lewis and Pedersen 1954:68-69, 74-75), with aspiration 
preserved at least in some positions.88 In Celtic this aspiration is not phonemic, 
since the Celtic reflexes of Series III are opposed to those of the merged Series I 
and II in voicing only. Aspiration in Celtic is only a subphonemic feature. It is 
preserved as a relic in the voiceless stops of Celtic, a fact which allows us to 
reconstruct some patterns for the distribution of aspirated and unaspirated 
allophones in Indo-European Series III (cf. Vendryes 1908:23): 

IE *ph: Olr. seir ‘heel’, Welsh ffer ‘ankle’, Lat. spernö *(D push away, 
reject', Skt. sphurami ‘(D throw off’. ОП. ibim ‘(I) drink’, Skt. píbami, Lat. 
bibo ‘(I) drink’. 

IE *th: ОП. lethan ‘wide’, Gaul. Litano-briga ‘large city’ : Gk. platüs, Skt. 
prthü- ‘wide’. 

IE *Kh: Olr. löchet ‘shining; lightning’, Lat. Шх ‘light’, Gk. leukös ‘white’, 

86. An analogous merger of Series I and II stops can also be assumed for Hittite. The 
phonological character of the merged series in Hittite may have differed from that of Celtic, but 
the fact that precisely these two series merged and Series III was preserved as voiceless aspirated 


(as is treated in more detail below) can serve as a phonological isogloss uniting these two 
systems. 


87. A typologically comparable phonetic deaspiration and merger of voiced aspirates with 
plain voiced stops took place in Iranian, as can be established by comparing Sanskrit forms, 
which in this regard evidently continue the original Proto-Indo-Iranian situation, with Iranian 
ones. 


88. Indo-European *ph is lost in Celtic, through a series of changes f > h > @. Note 
that, despite all the changes undergone by the Indo-European phonological system in Celtic, the 
markedness of the labial member of the voiceless stops is preserved. When the original 
glottalized series shifted in Celtic to a voiced series in which the functionally least marked 
member was the labial b (from IE *bh), the aspirated p^ became the most marked phoneme in the 
system and was accordingly lost in Old Irish. 
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Goth. liuhap ‘light’. 

As Table 11 and the rules of (11) show, in general the Celtic reflexes of 
Series III are identical to their Indo-European sources, despite the merger of 
Series I and II in Celtic. The voiced series produced by the merger is correlated 
with the reflexes of Series III in Celtic in the same way as in the original 
system.89 


Table 11 
Derivation of the Celtic system from Indo-European 


I II ПІ 


(p) bh ph 
г dh th 
K G Kh 


V 


p^ 
d th 
g kh 
(11) Rewrite rules 
a. [+ glottalized] (— glottalized) / — syllabic 
(— voiced) [+ voiced] + stop 
b. [+ aspirated] = [- aspirated] / — syllabic 
+ stop 
+ voiced 
c. — syllabic 
+ stop 
x = x / — voiced 


[— aspirated] 


Shifts very similar to these are found in the Balto-Slavic languages. Series I 


89. Table 11 and rules (11) are somewhat simplified in that they do not take account of 
the labiovelars, whose shifts are essential to understanding the intermediate stages in the 
evolution of the Celtic system from Indo-European. The table and rules should be regarded as 
showing only the initial and final stages of the derivation; the intermediate links will be given 
below, in connection with the reflexes of labiovelars (see 1.2.2.2п8). 
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and II merge into a general voiced series as a result of voicing of the glottalized 
Series I and deaspiration of the aspirated allophones of the voiced Series II. But 
traces of the original phonological distinction between these series can be seen in 
their different effects on adjacent vowels in Balto-Slavic. Winter (1978) has 
shown that a sequence of short vowel plus glottalized stop (the traditional voiced 
stop) appears in Baltic and Slavic in the form of long vowel with acute intona- 
tion plus voiced stop; while the sequence of short vowel plus voiced aspirate 
yields a sequence of short vowel plus voiced stop. This shows the same influ- 
ence of the glottalized Series I stop on an adjacent vowel as can be seen in the 
stöd of Germanic or the vowel lengthening by Lachmann's Law in Italic (see 
Kortlandt 1977:319ff., 1978b).90 

An example where Baltic and Slavic show a long vowel with acute intonation 
adjacent to a former glottalized stop is PIE *t'aiwér- ‘husband’s brother’: Skt. 
devár-, Arm. taygr, Hom. Gk. daer, Lat. leuir, OHG zeihhur beside Lith. 
dieveris, Latv. dieveris, OCS dévert. The Baltic long acute in a form lacking a 
laryngeal, unexplainable from the traditional viewpoint (see Szemerényi 
1977b:87), can be explained as due to the original glottalization of the preceding 
il 

Balto-Slavic proceeded farther than Celtic, deaspirating the voiceless Series 
III and hence losing phonetic voicing in that series, which was opposed to the 
voiced one only in phonologically irrelevant voicing. 

IE *bh: Lith. bebras ‘beaver’, OPruss. bebrus, Russ. bober, Lat. fiber, OHG 
bibar, Skt. babhrüh ‘brown’. Lith. debesis ‘sky’, Latv. debess, OCS nebo, gen. 
nebese, Hitt. nepis ‘sky’, Skt. nábhas- ‘sky, fog’, Gk. néphos ‘cloud’, Lat. nebula 
‘fog’. 

IE *t', *dh: Lith. élu ‘(I) eat’, Latv. êst, OPruss. ist ‘eats’, OCS jami, jastu 
*(D eat’, ‘eats’, Lat. edo, Gk. édomai. Lith. déti ‘put, place’, Latv. det, OCS deti, 
Gk. tithemi, Skt. dádhàmi. 

IE *K’, *Gh: Latv. guovs ‘cow’, OCS govedo, Russ. govjadina ‘beef’, Skt. 
gáuh, Gk. bots ‘bull’. Lith. geni? '(I) chase, drive’, giriti, OCS gonjo '(I) drive’, 
Skt. hánti ‘beats’, pl. ghnánti, Hitt. kuenzi ‘kills’, pl. kunanzi. 

IE *ph: OPruss. poieiti ‘drinks’, Lith. puotà ‘drinking bout’, OCS ріјо '(I) 
drink’, piti, Skt. pati ‘drinks’, Gk. pind ‘(I) drink’. 

IE *th: Lith. möte ‘woman’, gen. moters, Latv. máte ‘mother’, OPruss. muti, 
mothe, OCS mati, gen. matere, Skt. matár-, Gk. métér ‘mother’. 

IE *Kh: Lith. kraujas ‘blood’, OPruss. krawian ‘blood’, OCS krüvi, Lat. 
cruor ‘blood’, Skt. kravih ‘raw meat’, Gk. kréas ‘meat’. 

The shifts transforming the original Indo-European system into the Balto- 


90. Kortlandt (1977:319) writes of the regular reflex of short vowel plus voiced (i.e. 
glottalized) stop observed by Winter: “Thus, the glottal articulation in Latv. péds, nuógs repre- 
sents the same kind of a posteriori evidence for the theory of glottalic consonants as the initial 
velar of Hitt. hanti, haštai once provided for the laryngeal theory.” 
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Slavic one are shown in Table 12 and the rules of (12). 


Table 12 
Derivation of the Balto-Slavic system from Indo-European 


I H Шш 
(p) bh ph 


г аһ th 
K Gh Kh 


V 


8 


~ ~ 


The feature rewrite rules for Balto-Slavic are identical to those for Celtic, 
except for (12c) (cf. Celtic (11c)). 


(12) a. d e = ү ош j Ë m 


(— voiced) [+ voiced] + stop 


b. — syllabic 


[+ aspirated] = [-aspirated] / + stop 
+ voiced 


— syllabic 


[+ aspirated] =  [-aspirated] / + stop 
— voiced 


1.5.10. Classification of the daughter dialects based on their reflexes of the 
three stop series. The Germanic consonantism as archaic. Reinterpreta- 


tion of Grimm's Law 


The transformations of the three Indo-European stop series in the various 
dialect groups make it possible to rank the dialects for their archaicness and 
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closeness to the Indo-European system. The stop system which is most 
transformed from the original one is the late Tocharian system, in which all 
three series have merged into one, which was written using the signs for the 
Indic voiceless unaspirated stops. Next comes the Balto-Slavic system, then 
Celtic, which partly preserves the phonetic aspiration of allophones of Series III. 
Italic and Greek have a number of shared innovations in their treatment of the 
allophones of Series II. Italic retains the voicing of the unaspirated allophones 
of Series II, while Greek devoiced both aspirated and unaspirated allophones of 
this series. Phonologically more radical shifts took place in the Indo-Iranian 
consonantism, in which there is a symmetrical split of Series II and III into four 
independent series: voiced, voiced aspirated (these first two retain their original 
phonetic character), voiceless, and voiceless aspirated. 

All of these systems can be grouped together based on their treatment of the 
Indo-European glottalized series: in all of them the glottalized series undergoes 
voicing and merges with the reflexes of Series II. In this respect they are 
opposed to a group of systems in which Series I retains its originally voiceless 
nature, while Series III remains voiceless and aspirated. This small group of 
archaic dialects includes Anatolian, Germanic (with subsequent spirantization of 
Series II and Ш), and Armenian. Armenian is the most conservative in its 
retention of the original phonological correlations among the three series, if we 
assume that voiced aspirates and plain voiced stops existed in Classical Armenian 
as allophones of a single voiced series. In this respect Armenian can be re- 
garded as the most archaic of the Indo-European languages. 

For most branches of Indo-European the phonological transformations can 
be described in terms of splits and mergers of the original three stop series. 
Such processes have occurred to a significant extent in those systems (e.g. Indo- 
Iranian, Greek, Italic) which were considered the most archaic in their con- 
sonantism in classical Indo-European studies. On the other hand, those that have 
traditionally been considered the most innovative due to consonant shifts 
(Germanic, Armenian) now prove to be the most archaic and closest to the 
original Indo-European stop system. 

Consequently, the well-known Grimm's Law (that part of it that concerns the 
First Germanic consonant shift), which describes shifts of consonantism in 
Germanic, proves to be an inadequate account of the phonological processes that 
must have taken place in Germanic. If there is any reason to speak of consonant 
shifts in any Indo-European daughter language, then — judging from the final 
results — that would be most appropriate for languages such as Indo-Iranian, 
Greek, Italic, and others, i.e. those classically regarded as closely reflecting the 
Indo-European consonantism. 


Chapter Two 


The Indo-European points of stop articulation and the 
Indo-European sibilants: Paradigmatics and syntag- 
matics 


2.1. The phonological characteristics of the consonant orders! 


2.1.1. Phonetically natural orders of stops: anterior and posterior 


The system of three Indo-European stop series and the rules for their changes in 
the daughter branches given above were based on the assumption that Indo- 
European had at least three orders of consonants based on their points of 
articulation. These orders are the vertical columns in a phoneme chart showing 
the paradigmatic correlations of the Indo-European stops. These orders were 
described above as labial, dental, and velar. 

The phonetic and phonological nature of the labial and dental orders can be 
unambiguously established from their attested reflexes. The labials consisted of 
stops with bilabial articulation, which in terms of acoustic features were low in 
tone ([+ low tonality] or [+ peripheral]) and noncompact ([- compact]). As 
labials, these consonants were phonetically flat. In contrast, the dentals had 
apical articulation and were acoustically non-low in tone ([— low tonality], i.e. 
[- peripheral) and noncompact ([- compact]). Thus the labial and dental 
orders were opposed in tonality. 

Labials and dentals together are opposed as noncompact, or diffuse, to velars, 
characterized by compactness. The diffuse labials and dentals can be grouped 
together as anterior, articulated in the front part of the mouth (farther to the 
front than 5). The opposed compact consonants can be characterized as non- 
anterior, or posterior, articulated farther back than s (see Chomsky and Halle 
1968:304). The boundary between anterior and posterior consonants can be 
defined as the point of articulation of compact-diffuse or hissing-hushing 
spirants and affricates such as the Abkhaz (Bzyb dialect) Z, $, 8, é, С’. АП 
sounds with major articulatory closure or obstruction farther back than this 
point will be defined as posterior (non-anterior); all sounds articulated in front 
of this point will be called anterior (non-posterior). 

Sounds articulated on the boundary point between anterior and posterior, and 

1. [Order is used, in this chapter and occasionally elsewhere, to refer to points of ar- 


ticulation. Series continues to be used, as it was in Chapter One, only of manners of articulation. 
— JN.] 
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phonologically defined as compact-diffuse (i.e. anterior-posterior), display a 
strong tendency to shift to either anterior or posterior. An example is provided 
by the development of such consonants in Abkhaz dialects. 

The anterior stop order of Indo-European is opposed to the posterior order, 
defined in acoustic-feature terms as low in tone ([+ low tonality], i.e. 
[+ peripheral]) and compact ([+ compact]). This order includes stops tradition- 
ally defined as velar. Judging from their reflexes in the attested languages, they 
must have been true velars of the type of k, g, articulated with the back of the 
tongue against the front part of the soft palate (the velum). 

Thus we can positively reconstruct three stop orders for Indo-European, 
articulated in the three main articulatory zones of the oral cavity: labials, 
dentals, and velars. This is consistent with typological data showing that 
consonants articulated at these three positions are common among the world's 
languages. Consonants produced at these positions can be regarded as the most 
natural in the sense that they arise most simply and easily from the configuration 
of the mobile articulators in the oral cavity (cf. Trubetzkoy 1958, 1960:142ff., 
Milewski 1967). 


2.1.2. A typology of modifications of the basic stop orders 


The basic phonological orders, comprising consonants articulated at the three 
major points of articulation, can be modified by the addition of coarticulations. 
Such coarticulations include labialization (rounding), palatalization (softening), 
and velarization (hardening). 

Labialization is the superimposition of a w-like coarticulation on the basic 
articulatory features, while palatalization is the superimposition of a y-like 
coarticulation (Ladefoged 1971:59ff.). These modifications can lead to the 
appearance of new phonemic orders, marked in comparison to the basic three 
and in some sense complementary to them in the phonological system. 

Labialization can function as a coarticulation for all three basic orders 
(including the labial order: see Chomsky and Halle 1968:307; for Burmese see 
Trubetzkoy 1958, 1960). However, it is most often the velar order that acquires 
labial coarticulation to yield [kw, gw], and much less commonly the dental 
[tw, dw]. Thus a labialized velar order is unmarked in relation to a labialized 
dental order. This means that labialization combines more easily with pos- 
teriority than with anteriority (see Chomsky and Halle 1968:309ff.). 

The phonological feature of labialization may be phonetically manifested as 
intensive accessory rounding of the lips, or as velarization or pharyngealization, 
which automatically results in rounding. According to Jakobson, Fant, and 
Halle 1962, labialization and pharyngealization are variants of one and the same 
accessory phonological feature. Labialization and velarization, and possibly also 
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pharyngealization, do not occur together in the same system as independent 
distinctive features. The fact that labialization can take the form of two dif- 
ferent phonetic variants explains a number of shifts that have affected the Indo- 
European labialized consonants in the daughter languages. 

The accessory feature of palatalization (or softness, a term descriptive of its 
acoustic effect) can accompany all consonants except for palatals. Thus there 
can be accessory orders of palatalized labials, dentals, and velars, all marked in 
comparison to the basic three. The typology of possible systems is shown in 
Tables 1 and 2. 


Table 1 
Basic consonant orders 


b p 

d t 

g k 

Table 2 

Basic and modified consonant orders 

plain labialized palatalized 
b p (bo) (po) b P 
d t do to d f 
g k go ko & K 


Table 2 shows the kind of system that can arise when labialization and/or 
palatalization is phonemic.2 Some of the more marked accessory orders may be 
missing in such systems. For instance, labialized dentals may be missing in a 
system which has labiovelars; and labialized labials are even more likely to be 
absent. Labiovelars are the unmarked order in comparison to the two other 
labialized orders, 


2. Since the palatalized and labialized stop orders, i.e. those with accessory articulatory 
features, figure as independent phonemes opposed to the corresponding simple (unmodified) 
stops, it is preferable to represent such phonemes with single graphic symbols utilizing diacritics 
which are not identical to signs used for independent phonemes. Thus for the labialized dv, gv, 
etc. we will use the symbols do, go, and for palatalized d, gy we will use d^, g^. Since in Indo- 
European linguistics the palatalized velars are usually written 8, K, etc., we will use these 
symbols as well as the g^, k” usually employed in general phonetics. 


3. An opposition of a labialized labial order to an unlabialized labial order is extremely 
rare. Examples can be found in Nupe (Chomsky and Halle 1968:311), Kutep (Ladefoged 1964, 
1971:61), Ubykh (Vogt 1963), and Burmese (Trubetzkoy 1958). An example of a language with 
both labialized velars and labialized dentals is Abkhaz (see Deeters 1963, Lomtatidze 1976). 
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The typological behavior of palatalized consonants is somewhat different. 
There are systems which have a palatalized velar order but no palatalized dentals 
or labials (e.g. Abkhaz), but the most common system is that with palatalized 
dentals but no palatalized velars or labials. The velar and labial orders are thus 
marked among palatalized consonants; for examples showing the typology of the 
palatalization correlation in Eurasia, where the dentals predominate among 
palatalized orders, see Jakobson 1971a:1.163ff. 

The marked nature of palatalized velars in comparison to palatalized dentals 
explains the instability of palatalized velars and their tendency to change in one 
of two directions: eliminating the distinctive palatalization feature by turning it 
into a purely phonetic feature (so that the palatalized series merges with the 
plain velars), or shifting to a separate order of compact posterior affricates, # 
and č. Such affricates are characterized by relative stability compared to other 
orders (and specifically anterior, or diffuse, affricates): Trubetzkoy 
1958:116ff., Chomsky and Halle 1968:420ff., Serebrennikov 1974:127ff., I. 
Melikisvili 1976:106. 


2.2. The Indo-European velar orders 
2.2.1. The plain velars 


The reflexes in the daughter languages show that an order of basic velar stops 
*k’ *gh *kh must be posited for Indo-European. These stops are reflected as 
velars in the individual dialects: 

IE *k*: Skt. yugám, Gk. zugón, Hitt. i-á-ka-an, Goth. juk, OE geoc, Olcel. 
ok, OHG juch, joch, OCS igo ‘yoke’. Skt. sthágati, sthagayati ‘covers’, Gk. 
stégo '(I) cover, defend’, OCS ostegü ‘clothing’. Skt. ugrd- ‘strong’, Avest. 
ugra- ‘strong’, Lat. augeo ‘(I) increase’, augustus ‘high, majestic’, augmentum 
‘augment’, Goth. aukan, auknan ‘increase’, Lith. dugti ‘grow’. 

IE *gh: Skt. meghah ‘cloud’, Avest. maéya- ‘cloud’, Arm. még ‘fog’, Gk. 
omíkhle ‘fog, mist’, Lith. migld ‘fog’, Slav. *migla, Russ. mgla ‘mist’. Skt. 
stighnoti ‘ascends’, Gk. steikhö ‘(I) ascend’, Goth. steigan, OCS stigng '(I) 
attain’. Lat. hostis ‘alien, enemy’, hospes ‘guest’, Goth. gasts, OIcel. gestr, OHG 
gast, OE giest ‘guest’, OCS gosti. 

IE *kh: Gk. keskion ‘combings, tow’, Hitt. kisai- ‘comb’, Lith. kasd ‘braid’, 
OCS геўо ‘(I) comb’, ОП. cir ‘comb’. Lat. lacus ‘(sacred) woods’, Skt. lokd- 
‘empty place, space’, Lith. laukas ‘field’, OE léah ‘field, forest’, OHG loh 
‘forest’. Skt. kravíh, Gk. kréas ‘raw meat’, Lat. cruor ‘blood’, MIr. crú ‘blood’, 
Lith. krüvinas ‘bloody’, kraujas ‘blood’. 
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2.2.2. The labiovelar order 


The reflexes of the posterior stops in one part of the Indo-European dialects 
give reason to posit the existence of modified orders in addition to the basic, 
unmodified velar order. The correspondences permit reconstruction of a 
separate order of posterior stops with the accessory feature of labialization (or 
pharyngealization). This order was opposed to the unmarked plain velar order 
by the feature of labialization. 

The correspondences in question include, first of all, that between plain velar 
stops and combinations of velars with a following w or other labial phoneme. 
Dialects having plain velars in such correspondence sets include Indo-Iranian, 
Armenian, Balto-Slavic, and Albanian: 

Skt. á-ga-m ‘I came’ (aorist), gáti-h ‘walking’, Arm. ekn ‘he came’, Lith. góti 
‘go’, Latv. gaju ‘I went’, Alb. nga ‘(I) run’ < *gan-yo: cf. Goth. giman ‘come’, 
Toch. A kum- ‘come’, Gk. baíno “(1) go’, Osc. (küm-)bened ‘con-venit’, 
‘approaches, comes up (to)’, Lat. uenid (< *gwenio) ' (I) come’. 

Skt. рпа ‘wife of god’, Avest. gand-, ynd- ‘wife’, Arm. kin ‘wife, woman’: 
cf. Goth. qino, Gk. guné (cf. Boeot. band), Olr. ben, gen. mná, Welsh ben-yw 
‘female’, Messap. benna ‘wife’. 

Skt. gauh ‘bull’, Arm. kov ‘cow’, Latv. güovs, Russ. govjadina 'beef': cf. Gk. 
Бойз (Myc. qo-u-ko-ro ‘bouköloi’), Lat. bos (from dialectal Italic), ОП. bó, 
OHG chuo, Toch. A ko ‘bull’. 

Skt. ghnánti ‘they beat’, Arm. ganem ‘(I) beat’, gan, gen. gani ‘beating’, Lith. 
geniü, giñti, OCS günati ‘chase, drive’, Alb. gjanj: cf. Gk. phónos ‘murder’, Hitt. 
kuenzi ‘kills’, pl. kunanzi, Olcel. gudr, gunnr ‘battle’, Lat. de-fendo ‘(I) defend’, 
ОП. gonim ‘(I) kill’ (3sg. perf. geguin), guin ‘wound’. 

Lith. sniegas ‘snow’, Latv. sniegs, OCS snegü: cf. Gk. nípha, Lat. тиет 
(acc.) ‘snow’, ninguit ‘it snows’, Goth. snaiws, Welsh nyf ‘snow’. 

Skt. káh ‘who, where’, Lith. kàs, OCS kü-to: cf. Lat. quis, quod, Hitt. kuiš, 
Goth. was, Gk. рой ‘where’; Toch. A kus, B kuse ‘who’. 

Skt. ca-kr- ‘wheel, circle’, OPruss. kelan, OCS kolo ‘wheel’: cf. Olcel. hvél, 
OE hweol ‘wheel’, Gk. küklos ‘circle’, Toch. A kukäl, Toch. B kokale ‘cart’. 

To account for this series of correspondences it is essential to reconstruct a 
modified labiovelar order of Indo-European stops in addition to the plain velar 
order. The modified order can be defined as a labiovelar one consisting of 
glottalized *k?o, voiced *gho, and voiceless *kho, Thus we have an unmarked 
velar order and a labiovelar order: k’ gh kh [о gho kho, 

The reconstructed labiovelars, especially those of Series I and III, are best 
preserved in Latin and Germanic, where they are reflected as single labiovelar 
phonemes: Goth. kv (written with the special sign q) and Aw (written with the 
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special sign /v, distinct from h); Lat. gw (written gu) and kw (written qu) (see 
Tronskij 1960:58, Niedermann 1874 [1949:84]). Table 3 shows the feature 
matrix for the labiovelars. 


Table 3 
Feature matrix for labiovelars 


ko gho kho 
Syllabicity - = = 
Stopness + + + 
Voicing (-) + Е 
Glottalization + (-) = 
Labiality (-) (-) (-) 
Dentality (-) (-) (-) 
Velarity + 
Aspiration (-) + + 
Labialization + + + 


In the Gothic writing system, which was strictly phonemic and rendered each 
phoneme with one graphic symbol, the combinations of k and h with a labial 
element were rendered with characters that were distinct from those for k, h, 
and w. Similarly, Gothic writing distinguished the phoneme /hw/ and the 
sequence hw with different signs. This is grounds for regarding these sounds as 
single phonemes rather than sequences.4 

In some languages labialization figures as an independent segmental 
phoneme, which forms a two-phoneme combination together with the reflex of 
the velar: thus Greek forms such as nüks, küklos, gumnós, Hittite forms such as 
kuenzi, Кипапгі,5 Toch. A kum- (in kumpäc ‘drum’), kukál, Toch. B kuse, etc. 

Finally, in some instances the Indo-European labiovelars are reflected as 


4. This property of Gothic can also serve as support for the claim that the Germanic 
phonological system is archaic. 

5. For the earlier stages of Hittite and the other Anatolian languages we must posit a 
distinct order of labiovelar phonemes which go back to Indo-European labiovelars. This can be 
seen from stable combinations of velar and labial as in the forms kuiš beside kuiski, the latter 
with dissimilative loss of the labial element (cf. Lat. quisque). Other evidence comes from 
individual writings of the labialized sequence -kw- as -uk-, e.g. e-uk-zi (КОВ XX 53 V 6, 10) 
beside the usual e-ku-zi (i.e. ekv-zi), etc. For the reflexes of labiovelars in Hittite see also Puhvel 
1974. 
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single labial phonemes, e.g. Greek b, ph, p (respectively from IE *k’o, *gho, 
and *kho), This gives further evidence for the monophonemic nature of the 
Indo-European labiovelars: the feature of labialization turns into an independent 
phoneme, which is voiced, voiceless, or aspirated depending on the feature of 
the velar component in the Indo-European stop but which loses the velar 
feature.6 

In terms of transformational rules the rise of labial phonemes from the 
corresponding labiovelars can be described as in (1): 


(1) b үчн | > [+labil] / [- syllabic 
+ labial + stop 
+ voiced 
+ glottalized 


An analogous change in the Indo-European labiovelars is observed in Italic 
and, partially, in Celtic. In Italic this development can be seen in the Osco- 
Umbrian subgroup, in such forms as Osc. bivus ‘uiui’ ‘living’ (pl.) beside Ir. 
beo ‘living’, Lat. uiuus, Osc. pui, püd; pis, pid, Umbr. pisi beside Lat. quis, 
quid, quae, etc.7 

There are similar outcomes of the development of labiovelars in Celtic on the 
one hand and in Greek and Osco-Umbrian on the other. They point to different 
phonological changes in the Celtic consonantism as a whole. The Indo-European 
velars *ko/*kho, *go/*gho, and *k'o are reflected in Celtic as *k, *g, and *b 
respectively: 

ОП. cethir ‘four’, Lat. quattuor; Olr. guidiu ‘I ask’, Gk. pothéo 1) thirst, 
solicit’; MIr. daig ‘fire’ (< *degi, Pokorny 1959:240), Lat. foueo ‘(I) flame, am 
ablaze’, Skt. dáhati ‘bums’; ОП. beo ‘living’, Lat. unus ‘alive’; ОП. ben 


6. The change of Indo-European labiovelars into labials (cf. Gk. baíno ‘(I) go’ beside 
Skt. gäcchati ‘he goes’, Goth. giman ‘come’; Gk. Бой ‘bull’ beside Skt. gáu- ‘cow, bull’; Gk. 
phónos ‘murder’ beside Skt. hänti ‘strikes, kills’; Gk. póteros ‘which (of two)’, Skt. katard- 
‘which of two’) is a relatively late event in the phonological history of Greek. Greek b, ph, p 
arose from earlier reflexes which yielded the gw, k*w, kv still attested in Mycenean Greek: Мус. 
qo-u-ko-ro beside Gk. boukóloi ‘herder’, Бой ‘bull’; Myc. ge-to-ro- ‘four’ beside Lat. quattuor 
(see Lejeune 1972, Cowgill 1966:87). The evolution of the Indo-European labiovelars in Greek 
(except in positions of palatalization) can be represented as the shift of IE *k’o, *gho, *kho to 
Gk. gw, khw, kw to b, ph, p. 


7. The same reflex of the voiceless labiovelar *kho as a labial fricative is also found in 
isolated instances in Germanic: Goth. fimf ‘five’, cf. Lat. quinque < *phenkhoe; Skt. páñca. 
This is not consistent with the regular Germanic reflex; we would expect to find *finhw in 
Germanic. The final f in Germanic ‘five’ can be explained as due to a specifically Germanic 
assimilation to the initial phoneme. (This happened adjacent to n or l, cf. Goth. aflifnan ‘stay’ 
beside Goth. leikan: PIE *leikho-.) Therefore there is no justification for tracing these late 
combinatory changes of Germanic to Proto-Indo-European and thereby denying the existence of 
labiovelar phonemes in Indo-European (contra Klimas 1972:910-12). 
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‘woman’, Gk. guné, Boeot. band ‘woman’; Olr. bó ‘cow’, Skt. gáuh; Olr. bráu 
‘millstone’, Goth. -gairnus, Skt. grävan-. 

The twofold reflex, whereby IE *k’o yields a Celtic labial b while *gho and 
*kho yield velars g and k respectively, shows that there were different processes 
of delabialization of the Indo-European labiovelars in Celtic. Apparently, when 
Series I was voiced the labiovelar *k’o did not change first into *go and then 
into b, as was the case with Greek and Osco-Umbrian, but directly into a labial 
b. The result was a voiced stop series with an unmarked labial member. This 
voiced series represented a merger of the reflexes of the glottalized Series I and 
the unaspirated allophones of Series II, which yielded a voiced stop series *b *d 
*g *go that must have contrasted with the original aspirated *bh *dh *gh *gho, 
These two series subsequently merged (in part due to dialectal deaspiration of 
the voiced aspirates), and the labiovelars lost the feature of labialization. (In 
some dialects they shifted to labials, *k^o > p^: Welsh pedwar ‘four’, Gaul. 
petuarios ‘fourth’ beside ОП. cethir ‘four’, Goth. fidwör: Hamp 1958:211, 
Watkins 1966:34.)8 

The facts reviewed here show Indo-European branches with reflexes of the 
labiovelars that include the feature of labialization or labiality together with 
clear traces of velar articulation. They can be understood only if we posit 
original labialized phonemes of the velar order. 


2.2.3. Changes undergone by labiovelars in the daughter dialects. Traces of 
labialization of velars in Indo-Iranian 


If we posit labiovelars to account for labial reflexes in some daughter languages, 


8. The process deriving the Celtic system from Indo-European can be presented as 
follows: 


IE I II III 
— b/bh р/р" 
г didh t/th 
k g/gh k/kh 
k'o go/ gho ko/kho 


Оле 1 N | 


bh T 
d dh th) 
g gh kth) 
b 


g? g^o Што 
Кес | 

11 b — (pl^l) 
d tlh) 


g ШМ 
2° 3 Кто 7] 
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we must account for their loss in the others. Alternatively, we could reconstruct 
only one set of plain velars, without labialization, and provide for the secondary 
appearance of the labial element in one group of dialects (cf. e.g. Kurytowicz 
1935). However, there are both phonological and structural-typological 
grounds for preferring the reconstruction which includes a labiovelar order for 
the original Proto-Indo-European system. This approach provides a more 
realistic account of the historical developments of the daughter languages and is 
consistent with synchronic and diachronic typological facts. Loss of labializa- 
tion in one dialect group is easier to explain, from the standpoint of diachronic 
phonological typology, than a rise of labialization as either feature or phoneme. 
There is no natural way to explain the appearance of the labial element, while its 
loss — the loss of an accessory phonological feature modifying the basic velar 
order — can easily be explained and is fairly widely attested, e.g. in the his- 
tories of labiovelars in Dardic and Kafir languages (Edel’man 1973) and 
African languages (Westermann 1949). 

It should also be kept in mind that the accessory feature of labialization, as 
noted above, can also take the form of pharyngealization of a basic dental or 
velar articulation. This manifestation of labialization in the Indo-European 
labiovelars can be posited for the branches whose attested reflexes of the 
labiovelars are plain velars, without labialization. 

For these dialects, then, we can posit loss of pharyngealization or labializa- 
tion and merger of the labiovelar order with the plain velars. But these dialects 
also formerly had an opposition of labialized or pharyngealized velars to the 
plain velar order. This is shown in the fact that combinatory palatalization 
before a front vowel occurs precisely in the labiovelar (or pharyngealized) 
order and not in the plain velars. This palatalization produces affricates or 
fricatives: 

Arm. fer ‘warmth, warm’, fer num ‘I get warm’, Jerm ‘warm’, Jermn ‘fever’, 
Skt. hdras- ‘dust’, Alb. (Tosk) zjarr ‘fire’, (Geg) zjarm, Gk. théros ‘summer’, 
thermos ‘warm’, thérma ‘heat’: PIE *ghoer-; cf. Skt. gharmá- ‘heat’, Alb. gacé 
‘smoldering coal’, from PIE *ghoor-, where there is no front vowel to condi- 
tion palatalization. 

Arm. Jnem ‘(I) beat’, gan ‘beating’, ganem ‘(I) beat, beat up’; Skt. hdnti 
‘beats’, pl. ghnánti; A vest. Jainti ‘beats, kills’; Gk. theíno; Hitt. ku-en-zi ‘kills’, 
pl. ku-na-an-zi; in these cognates palatalized and unpalatalized forms alternate, 
depending on the root vocalism. 

Skt. -ca ‘and’, Avest. -са; Gk. -te; cf. Lat. -que, Hitt. -ki in kuis-ki, Lat. 
quisque. 
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Skt. páñca 'five', Avest. panca, Alb. pése, Gk. pénte, cf. Lat. quinque, Olr. 
cóic. 

Alb. n-dez 1 kindle’, Skt. далай, Avest. dazaiti ‘bums’. 

Alb. siéll “bring, convey’: cf. Gk. pélomai ‘(I) move, strive’. 

Arm. e‘ork‘ ‘four’, Skt. catvarah (acc. catúrah) ‘four’, Avest. caewaro, Hom. 
Gk. téssares (PIE *khoethwor-), cf. Myc. qe-to-ro- (qe-to-ro-po-pi). 

Alb. zönje ‘lady’, Skt. jáni-h, Avest. Jaini-, Pers. zan ‘woman’, Toch. A säm, 
Toch. B Sana ‘woman’ (PIE *k'oen-); cf. Goth. gind, Gk. guné ‘woman’.9 

In these forms Greek shows dental /d th t/ in place of the expected labial 
reflexes of the labiovelars, due to secondary combinatory palatalization, 
comparable to the positional change of labiovelars in the first group of dialects 
into anterior consonants: Skt. j [2], h, c [©]; Arm. J, &10 Alb. zz s (Pedersen 
1899, 1904, Olberg 1976). In contrast, the reflexes of the plain velars *k? *gh 
*kh show no such palatalization in these dialects.!! 

For Indo-Iranian, palatalization has to have preceded the Proto-Indo-Iranian 
shift of *e and *o to a: cf. *-khoe > *-се > Skt. -ca [-ča]. The chronology of 
palatalization can also be determined from the Aryan forms preserved in 
Southwest Asian cuneiform documents dated to the mid-second millennium B.C. 
These documents contain the Aryan word for ‘five’ in the form panza 
(pa-an-za); cf. Skt. páñca. Evidently the palatalization of Indo-European 
labiovelars had already occurred in Indo-Iranian by the mid-second millennium 
B.C. 

That this group of dialects had a labiovelar order at an early stage of their 
development can be seen from the reflexes of syllabic sonants following velars 
that go back to Indo-European labiovelars. The vocalization of syllabic sonants 
took place relatively recently in Sanskrit, after Sanskrit had separated from 
Iranian (for Indic-Iranian differences see below). This shows that loss of 
labialization in those Sanskrit velars that go back to Indo-European labiovelars 
took place at a relatively recent date. 

Evidence for labiovelars in Sanskrit comes from the vocalization of syllabic 
sonants *7, *r, *[, *] as ür, ur after velars continuing a labiovelar (and also 
after labials); elsewhere — after dentals, plain velars, and palatalized consonants 


9. In Indo-Iranian a number of forms show palatalization of velars which go back to 
unlabialized stops: Skt. ruk-/ruc- ‘shine’, loc. ruc-é ‘in radiance’, rocáyati, Avest. raocayeiti 
‘sheds light’. This palatalization is limited to Indo-Iranian and has no correspondences in the 
other palatalizing languages, for instance Armenian and Albanian. It should be chronologically 
distinguished from the palatalization which is found in the other branches as well. 


10. In a number of Armenian forms there is no palatalization of labiovelars before front 
vowels, which is explained as a secondary restoration due to analogy (Arm. kin ‘wife’ beside 
Skt. jáni-) or as due to the influence of a sonant (Arm. hing ‘five’ beside Skt. párica): Kortlandt 
1975. 


11. The different behavior of plain velars and labiovelars with regard to combinatory 
palatalization becomes understandable when we look at their correlations with the other accessory 
order of velars that must be posited on structural-typological grounds. This is discussed below. 
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— they are vocalized as ir, ir (see Peeters 1974): 

Skt. pürnd- ‘full’, Lith. pilnas: PIE *ph]-n-. 

Skt. gurtd- ‘desired, welcome’, Lat. gratus ‘pleasant, acceptable’, Osc. 
brateis, bratom, * gor-t- (see Burrow 1957): PIE *k'or-th-, 

Skt. gurú- ‘heavy’, Gk. barüs, Lat. grauis from *gorru-:12 PIE *k'orru-. 

Compare the reflexes ir in the following words, reflecting syllabic sonants 
after plain velars, palatalized velars, and dentals, i.e. after phonemes which had 
no labial element: 

Skt. tirná-, past ppl. from tárati ‘cross over, conquer’, Gk. tretós ‘pierced, 
drilled through': PIE *thr-. 

Skt. kirtí- ‘thought, recollection, glory’, from Skt. carkarti ‘proclaim glory’, 
karú- ‘singer’, Gk. kéruks ‘crier, herald’: PIE *khr-th-. 

Skt. $irs(ä)n- ‘head’, Gk. Кага, cf. Lat. cerebrum < *kerasrom ‘head’: PIE 
* Khr-s-. 

Skt. jirná- ‘old’, Lat. granum ‘grain’, OCS zrino, Gk. géron ‘old man’: PIE 
*K'r-n-13 (see Szemerényi 1970:61, Edel’man 1973:546, n. 14, Steensland 
1973:100-101; see Meillet 1937:121 [1938:144-45] for a possible analogous 
development in Common Slavic). 


2.2.4. Reconstruction of the palatalized velar order in Indo-European 


The dialect group showing positionally conditioned affricates and fricatives 
continuing Indo-European labiovelar stops also has fricatives and affricates 
which do not alternate with plain velars in forms of the same language, but 
which are cognate to velar stops of the second group of languages. Unlike the 
fricatives and affricates produced by palatalization, these do not alternate with 
velars and hence are not historically conditioned by positional environments. 
This gives them a different phonological status in the system and an origin 
independent of combinatory conditioning. This order is found in the following 
Indo-European forms: 

Skt. janu ‘knee’, Arm. cunr beside Gk. gónu, Lat. genu, Goth. kniu, Hitt. 
gi-e-nu, Toch. А kanwem, B kenine. 

Skt. ájati ‘drives, chases’, Avest. azaiti, Arm. асет ‘(I) lead’ beside Lat. ago, 

12. For the zero grade of Skt. gurü- and Indo-European adjectival formations in -u- see 

also Szemerényi 1976. 


13. The form jürná- is also attested for the same word (Rigveda I, 46, 3; I, 180, 5; I, 
184, 3; etc.). It shows what must be a late variation of à with z, which became possible after the 
complete disappearance of labialization in the labiovelar reflexes and their merger with the velar 
stops. There are also isolated cases of ir vocalism as a reflex of IE *r following a labiovelar; they 
suggest that the labiovelar may have alternated with the reflex of a plain velar even in the 
protolanguage: Skt. girnd- ‘swallowed up’ from girdti ‘swallows’, OCS Яго ‘(I) devour’. 
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Toch. A ak-, Gk. ágo *(I) lead’. 

Skt. jánah ‘clan, kin’, Arın. cin beside Gk. génos, Lat. genus ‘clan, kin’. 

Апп. ayc ‘goat’, Avest. izaena- ‘made of leather’ (i.e. goat skin) beside Gk. 
aiks ‘goat’. 

Skt. дјғаћ ‘field’ beside Lat. ager, Gk. agrós, Goth. akrs ‘field’. 

Skt. hemantá-h ‘winter’, Avest. zy , Апп. jmern, Lith. Ziema, OCS zima, 
Alb. dimér beside Gk. kheima, kheimon ‘winter’, Lat. hiems ‘winter’. 

Skt. deh- ‘sculpt, anoint, smear’, Avest. daézayeiti ‘builds a wall around’, 
OPers. dida- ‘wall’, Апп. dizanem ‘(I) put together, pile up’ beside Lat. fingo 
‘(I) form, shape’, Gk. teikhos ‘wall’. 

Skt. srad- in Srad-dha- ‘believe’ (Lat. credo), Arm. sirt ‘heart’, instr. srtiw, 
OCS srüdice ‘heart’, sréda ‘middle’, Lith. sirdis, Latv. sifds ‘heart’ beside Gk. 
kardia, Lat. cor, gen. cordis, Hitt. kir, gen. kardiyas, Goth. hairto, OHG herza 
*heart'. 

Skt. satam ‘100’, Avest. satam, Lith. šimtas beside Lat. centum, Gk. hekatön, 
Goth. hund, Toch. A kánt, B kante. 

Skt. sete ‘rests’, Saya ‘couch’, Avest. saéte ‘lies’ beside Gk. keitai, Hitt. kittari 
‘lies’. 

Skt. s(u)vd ‘dog’, gen. Stinah, Lith. sud, gen. suis, Arm. sun, gen. san ‘dog’ 
beside Gk. kúðn, gen. kunós, Olr. cú ‘dog’. 

The reflexes are affricates and fricatives in Indo-Iranian, Armenian, Al- 
banian, and Balto-Slavic corresponding to velar stops in Greek, Latin, Hittite, 
Celtic, and the other languages. It is natural to assume that the phonemes which 
gave these reflexes must be distinguished from phonemes which yielded velar 
stop reflexes in both groups of daughter branches. 

On typological grounds it can be assumed that these were palatalized velar 
stops, an accessory order which contrasted with the unmarked plain velar stop 
order and the labiovelar order to form the following subsystem of posterior 
stops in Indo-European: 


k' gh kh k'o gho kho K’ gh Kh 


The palatalized velar order is marked in relation to the velars and tends to 
change, shifting to compact (posterior) affricates (which are the most stable of 
the affricates, more stable than diffuse, i.e. anterior, affricates).14 In some 
instances the instability manifests itself in merger of the palatalized order with 
the plain velars. Thus the palatalized order is eliminated from the daughter 
languages, yielding new orders of affricates and spirants in some and merging 
with the plain velars in others. 


14. For systemic correlations of compact (hushing) and diffuse (hissing) affricates see I. 
Melikisvili 1976:106-7. 
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2.2.5. Indo-European root structure and the palatalized velar order 


A palatalized velar order which was distinct from the plain velars and 
labiovelars is also required by internal structural features of the Indo-European 


Table 4 
Feature matrix for the palatal stops 


Ee gh kh 
Syllabicity - = = 
Stopness + + + 
Voicing (-) + = 
Glottalization + (-) = 
Velarity + 
Aspiration (—) + + 
Labialization (-) (-) (-) 
Palatalization + + + 


root canon and the linear ordering of various phoneme types in it. One of the 
main principles of root structure is rule (1) in 1.3.1 above, to the effect that no 
two identical phonemes could cooccur in a root (see Benveniste 1935:170-71). 
This rule can be stated in the more general form of rule 1’: 


(1^) No two stops of the same local order can be combined in a root of the form 
CVC.. 


Rule 1 then becomes a special case of Rule 1’. 

Rule 1” provides for the structure of Indo-European roots containing labials, 
dentals, and labiovelars. No roots of the form C;VC>?- are attested where C, 
and C» are both labials, both dentals, or both labiovelars.15 The other posterior 


15. The only case where two (identical) labials combine in a single stem is *phreph- 
(Arm. erewim “(D become visible, appear’, Gk. prépo ‘(I) stand out, become noticeable’, Olr. 
richt ‘form’, OHG furben ‘clean’: Lewis and Pedersen 1954:54, $31; Pokorny 1959:845); it may 
be due to combination in a single stem of two morphemes: *phr-eph-. 

The only form showing two identical consonants in a single root is *ses- (Skt. sás-, 
Hitt. ses- ‘sleep, rest’), which is not a counterexample to Rule 1’ because the identical phonemes 
are sibilants, not stops: see Mayrhofer 1976:II1.449. 
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stops would be in clear contradiction to this rule if they were treated as belong- 
ing to a single point of articulation, since there exist CVC- roots with two 
posterior stops in Indo-European. Describing the various posterior stops as 
belonging to different points of articulation brings these roots into conformity 
with Rule 1’. 

This argument for distinct posterior orders within roots follows obviously 
from structural principles. The exact identity of the phonemes in terms of 
distinctive features and points of articulation can be determined only by ex- 
amining their reflexes in the daughter languages. In every reconstructed form 
with two non-labialized posterior consonants, one is a plain velar (with velar 
stop reflexes in all daughter languages) and the other is a velar with a coar- 
ticulation feature, probably a palatalized velar (with fricatives and affricates as 
reflexes in the one dialect group and plain velar stops in the other). 

It is consistent with what has been said so far that there are no unambiguous 
examples of Indo-European roots in which both consonants are reflected as plain 
velars in the daughter languages, and none in which both are palatovelars. Thus 
we must posit a palatalized velar order and a labiovelar order in addition to the 
unmodified velar order in Indo-European. Otherwise the following forms 
would contradict the basic principles of Indo-European root structure: 

Osset. en£ezun < Iran. *ham gaizaya ‘wander’, WOsset. gizun ‘freeze’, Arm. 
kc-anem ‘stab’ (35р. aor. e-kic), kc-u ‘bitter’, Lith. giXti ‘get sour’, gaizus 
‘bitter’, gaizti ‘get bitter’, Alb. gjizé ‘cheese’, cf. Olr. gér ‘spicy, hot, sour’: PIE 
*k'eik'-. 

Avest. kasu- ‘small’, comp. kas-yah-, transf. kas-ista-, Lith. (nu)kaséti 
‘weaken’ beside Ger. hager ‘thin, skinny’: PIE *khakh-. 

Skt. Saknoti ‘can, is able, helps’, Avest. sacaiti ‘is able, can understand’: PIE 
*Khakh.. 

Skt. акла ‘branch’, Arm. сах, Lith. saka ‘branch’, Slav. soxa ‘stake, shaft’, 
posoxü ‘staff, crook’, cf. Goth. hoha ‘plow’ (MIr. géc ‘branch’): PIE *Khákh-, 

Arm. jatk ‘branch’, Lith. Zalgà ‘long pole’, cf. Goth. galga ‘pole’: PIE 
*Shalgh-. 

Skt. jdrighd ‘ankle’, Avest. zanga- ‘leg bone’ (of an Ahurian being), -zangra- 
‘leg bone (of daeva)’, Lith. Zengiu '(I) go’; cf. Goth. gaggan ‘go’: PIE 
*Shengh-. 

Skt. gühati ‘hides, conceals’, Avest. guz- ‘hide, conceal’, OPers. gaud- 
‘conceal’, Lith. gà2é ‘pagan goddess’, gu2ti ‘preserve’; cf. Olcel. gygr ‘female 
giant’: PIE *gheugh.. 

Skt. Sdka- ‘vegetables, herbs’, Lith. sékas ‘fresh-cut hay as fodder for horses’, 
Latv. séks, OPruss. schokis ‘grass’; cf. Olcel. há: PIE *Khekho-. 

Skt. krsá- ‘emaciated, weak’, Avest. karasa- ‘skinny’, Lith. karXéti ‘get old’, 
Czech krsati ‘get thin’; cf. Olcel. horr ‘thinness’: PIE *khorkh-. 

Skt. Sócati ‘shines’, Sukrd- ‘white, clean’, Avest. saocint- ‘shining’; cf. Gk. 
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küknos ‘swan’ (from ‘white’): PIE *Kheukh-. 

Skt. kaksa ‘underarm’, Avest. kasa-; cf. Lat. coxa ‘thigh’, ОП. coss ‘leg’, 
OHG hahsina, Toch. B kektserie ‘body’: PIE *khokh-, 

Skt. fváricate ‘opens’, Lith. suké ‘notch’, Polab. sacét ‘brush’, Russ. scet(-ka) 
‘brush’: PIE *Khwenkh-. 

The principle that no two stops of the same order could cooccur in the same 
root can be extended with only a few counterexamples to more complex 
morphological structures, in particular the stem (root + suffix): cf. *khlei-Kh- 
(Skt. klisnati ‘torments’, klisyate ‘is tormented’, Lith. klise ‘claw, nipper’, OCS 
klésta ‘pincers’); *ghar-gh- (Arm. karcem ‘I am afraid’, karcr ‘hard’, Lith. 
grazoti ‘threaten’, OCS groza ‘fear’; cf. Gk. gorgös ‘terrible’, Gorgó ‘Gorgon’); 
*ghn-eu-gh- (Lith. gniduz-iu ‘I clench fist’, Olcel. knjukr ‘round mountain- 
top’), etc.16 


2.3. The centum and satem languages 


2.3.1. Classification of Indo-European stocks based on reflexes of the dorsal 
stops 


Depending on whether the palatovelar order is reflected as affricates and fric- 
atives or as velars (merged with the original plain velars), the Indo-European 
dialects are usually divided into two large groups: the satem and centum groups 
(the terms аге the reflexes of the Indo-European numeral ‘100’, * Khmthom). 
No attested language preserves a palatovelar stop order distinct from the 
labiovelar and plain velar orders. The palatovelar order, the most marked (or 
recessive), is unstable and tends to change, merging with the plain velars or 
shifting to a separate order of affricates or fricatives. This tendency is due to 
the phonetic instability of the palatovelars, and can be illustrated with data from 
many attested languages. The shift of palatovelars to affricates and spirants 
created what are known as satem languages, a group further distinguished by 
loss of labialization and hence by the reduction of the three Indo-European 
posterior stop orders to a single order of velar stops. 


16. As an occasional exception, a suffixal consonant may belong to the same stop order 
as a root consonant; this is a sort of violation of the principle precluding two consonants of the 
same order within the stem. An example is *khn-ekh-, *khen-kh- (Skt. káricate ‘connects’, 
Gk. kigklís ‘fence’, Lat. cingere ‘belt, bind’, Lith. kinkyti ‘harness’) beside *khen- ‘tighten, 
squeeze’ (Pokorny 1959:558, cf. Olcel. hnakki, ОНО hnac ‘nape of neck’). 

A stem of unclear structure is that of Gk. gála ‘milk’, gen. gálaktos, Hom. gldgos ‘milk’ 
(periglagés), Cret. klágos, glakkón, Lat. lac, gen. lactis ‘milk’, cf. also Hitt. galattar ‘sap’. The 
word has been proposed to go back to another root: *mlK'-, cf. Gk. amélgo ҶТ) milk’ 
(Szemerényi 1954). 
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In the other group of languages the unstable palatovelar order shifts in the 
opposite direction, losing its palatalization and consequently merging with the 
plain velars. This creates the centum dialect group, which for some time 
preserved the labiovelars as a distinct phonemic order, contrasting in labializa- 
tion with the plain velar stops. Only later do the labiovelars in such languages 
factor out into a sequence of velar stop plus labial phoneme /w/ or merge with 
the labial stops (see 2.2.2 above). 

As they shift, the palatovelars do not change uniformly as a group; rather, 
the individual consonants undergo different developments, depending on 
systemic and positional factors. This lack of uniform development can be seen 
both in the centum languages where the palatovelars move toward the plain 
velar series, and in the satem languages where they tend toward affricatization. 


2.3.2. Indo-European dialects with merger of the palatovelar and velar order 
(centum languages). Positional limitations on the merger 


We first survey the Indo-European dialects in which the palatovelars move 
toward the plain velars and merge with them into a single velar order. In these 
languages, the Indo-European labiovelars are preserved as a distinct order. 
These dialects include the Anatolian languages, Greek, Italic, Celtic, Germanic, 
and Tocharian. In some of them, however, a number of forms show departures 
from the basic shift, which can be given a satisfactory structural explanation 
based on the new correlations that arose among phoneme orders as the system 
underwent transformation. 

In the Anatolian languages (Hittite and Luwian), the palatovelar stops are 
reflected, as are the plain velars, as velar stops, written with the single and 
double consonant letters -k- and -kk-: 

Hitt. gi-e-nu ‘knee’, Goth. kniu, Gk. gónu, Lat. gent, Toch. A kanwem; cf. 
Skt. jánu, Arm. cunr: PIE *K'enu-. 

Hitt. gimmant- ‘winter’, gi-im-ma-an-za, Gk. kheima ‘winter’; cf. Skt. 
hemantá- ‘winter’, Arm. jiwn ‘snow’, Alb. dimér, Lith. Ziemä, Latv. zima, 
OPruss. semo: PIE *gheim-. 

Hitt. ki-ir ‘heart’, gen. kar-di-as, Gk. khér; cf. Skt. srad- (in §rad-dha- 
‘believe’), Arm. sirt: PIE *Kher-. 

The labiovelars are represented by a sequence of velar plus u. In Proto- 
Anatolian this was clearly a monophonemic segment, i.e. a velar phoneme with a 
feature of labialization (for the phonological status of these sequences in Hittite 
see 2.2.2 and note 5 above): 

Hitt. ne-ku-ma-an-za (Madd., Vs. 51; KUB XIII 4 III 32) ‘naked’, cf. Goth. 
naqaps ‘naked’: PIE *ne/ok'o-. 
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Hitt. ku-en-zi ‘kills’, pl. ku-na-an-zi; cf. Skt. hánti ‘beats, kills’, pl. ghnánti, 
Gk. theíno (1) kill’: PIE *ghoen-. 

Hitt. Sakuwa ‘eyes’, šakuwai- ‘look’; cf. Goth. saíhvan ‘look’, Olr. ro-sc ‘eye’. 

Hitt. eku- / aku- ‘drink’: ekuzzi (3sg.), akuanzi (3pl.), 3р1. pres. 
ak-ku-us-ki-iz-zi (КОВ XIII 4 I 25), 2р1. imper. ak-ku-us-ki-it-tin (KUB XIII 4 
П 3); cf. Lat. aqua ‘water’, Goth. aha ‘river’, Olcel. &ger ‘sea god’. 

In the position before w/u, the Anatolian reflexes of the palatovelar *Kh 
appear not as the usual k but as Ў (see also Josephson 1979): 

Hier. Luw. su-wa-nd-i ‘dogs’ (Assur b II 15); cf. Skt. $(u)vd, gen. Sünas, 
Arm. sun, gen. San, Lith. sud, gen. Juris beside Gk. kuön, gen. kunós, Lat. canis, 
Ог. cá, gen. con ‘dog’: PIE *khw(e/o)n-. 

Hier. им. á-sü-wa ‘horse’ (Karatepe, 41ff.; corresponds to Phoen. ss ‘horse’ 
in this bilingual text), 4-sü-wa-i ‘horses’, cf. Skt. ásva- ‘horse’, OLith. аўуа 
‘horse’ beside Gk. hippos, Lat. equus, Olr. ech, Toch. B yakwe: PIE *ekhwo-. 

Hier. Luw. su-wà-há ‘I filled’ (Karatepe 38, corresponding to Phoen. w-ml’; 
Carchemish A 30 h 2; su-su-tá, reduplicated verb, Carchemish A 30 h 1); 
cuneiform Luw. suwa- ‘fill’, 3sg. past Su-u-wa-at-ta (Laroche 1959a:88); Hitt. 
Suwai- ‘fill’, Hier. Luw. suwa- ‘fill’; Hitt. Sunna- ‘fill’, Pal. Sun-; cf. Skt. svayati 
‘is filled, strengthened’, perf. su-suv-uh (with reduplication), Arm. sun ‘small’, 
Alb. théllé ‘deep’, OCS suji ‘insignificant, worthless’ beside Gk. kuéo ‘(I) am 
pregnant’, kuma ‘swelling’, Lat. cauus ‘hollow, empty’. 

Hitt. suwaya- ‘look’, cf. Olr. ci- ‘see’. 

This treatment of IE *Kh partly coincides with the reflexes of palatovelars in 
the satem languages. However, the coincidence is only superficial and not the 
result of identical internal causes. It can be explained as due to the presence of a 
labiovelar order contrasting in the system with the plain velar order. As the 
Anatolian palatovelar order was undergoing the centum shift toward the plain 
velars, sequences of velar (former palatovelar) plus w would have arisen: 
[*k'w], [*ghw], [*khw]. These would have fallen together with the reflexes of 
the labiovelars, *k’o, *gho, *kho, which functioned in the system as marked in 
opposition to the unmarked plain velars. This merger was prevented by 
assibilation of the palatal stops before w/u, the only place where merger of 
palatovelars and labiovelars could have occurred. In other positions, the 
palatovelars shifted normally to velar stops and hence merged with the un- 
marked velar order. 

Thus the double reflex of the palatovelar stops as velars and s (before w/u) in 
Anatolian is due to the general tendency for the unstable palatovelar order to 
shift to the plain velar order which was the most stable of the posterior orders. 
Merger of the palatovelars with labiovelars was avoided by assibilation of the 
palatovelar before w/u.17 


17. This motivation for the satem shift in Anatolian removes the need for regarding these 
forms as an Aryan borrowing: see Szemerényi 1976. 
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A comparable development of former palatovelars before u can be observed 
in other centum languages. For instance, the unaccountable Latin reflex of PIE 
*Khw- in canis ‘dog’ (see Ernout and Meillet 1967:92; cf. Hier. Luw. suwana- 
above, where analogous factors operated) can easily be explained in terms of the 
same phonological correlations within the system. In order to avoid merger of 
the sequence *Khw- with the labiovelar reflex *kho > kw as the palatovelars 
shifted to plain velars in Latin, the original sequence was simplified: *khw > 
k.18 

A slightly different development, but due to the same tendency to avoid 
merger of velars with more marked labiovelars, can be seen in Lat. equus 
‘horse’ (PIE *ekhwo-, cf. Hier. Luw. asuwa-, above), uapor ‘smoke, steam’ 
(PIE *khweph-, cf. Lith. kvapas ‘smoke’, Gk. kapnós ‘smoke, steam’, Skt. kapi- 
‘pleasant odor’, see Pisani 1949:40-45), caseus ‘cheese’ (PIE *khwas-, cf. OCS 
kvasü ‘kvass, fermented beverage’, -kysnoti ‘become sour, ferment’). uapor and 
cáseus show alteration of the sequence kw by loss of one of the components: k in 
uapor and w in cáseus. 

The Greek form just cited, kapnós, also lacks a labial element: *kwapnós 
would be expected (the digamma is missing even in the Mycenean form, see 
Lejeune 1958:290, n. 24). The same tendency accounts for the geminate pp in 
Gk. hippos ‘horse’ (with the Indo-European sequence *Khw); it is distinct from 
the Greek reflex of the IE labiovelar *kho, which consistently appears in Greek 
as a single p. (Cf. also the Greek variant ikkos, anthroponym /kkos.) Compare 
the same word in Anatolian, reshaped for analogous reasons. 

Lat. equus on the one hand, and uapor and caseus on the other, can be 
regarded as having arisen due to the tendency to keep reflexes of the sequence 
*kh-w and reflexes of labiovelars distinct. The result in Latin is phonetically 
inconsistent reflexes. 

It is possible to find other examples of Latin k corresponding to Su of satem 
languages, which lend themselves to the same kind of interpretation.19 

Despite the variety of results, Anatolian, Latin, and Greek show 
homogeneous processes as the palatovelars merge with the plain velars in the 
characteristic centum shift. The trajectory of the reshaping of palatovelars in 


the centum languages can be represented as rule (2): 


18. The same loss of the labial element in the word for ‘dog’ is proposed for Germanic 
*xun-: see Peeters 1973 (but cf. Hamp 1980). 


19. A. A. Zaliznjak (p.c.) considers the same interpretation possible for Lat. cantare 
‘sing’ (a ritual song, cf. carmen “ritual song’, oscen ‘bird used in divination’), and also for Russ. 
svjatoj ‘holy, saint’, OCS sverü, Lith. #уейгаѕ, Avest. spanta- ‘holy’ (Khotanese Saka 
ysamassandai < *zam Swantaka ‘holy land’, Skt. pan- in Ved. ardmatih pántyasi, Avest. 
Spanta- Armaiti- ‘holy Aramati’, Ved. soma ... pdnipnatam ‘sacred soma’, RV IX, 66, 29, 
Soma pdnyam-panyam, Geiger 1916:29, Brunnhofer 1893, Gercenberg 1972:79, 107-8). But 
cf. the different reflex of *Khw- ( > w-, not k-) in Lat. uitrum ‘glass’, Skt. §vitrd- ‘white’. 
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(2) [+palatal] >  [-palatal] / |- syllabic 
+ stop 
t voiced 
+ glottalized 
+ velar 


2.3.3. Indo-European stocks in which the palatovelar order shifts to affricates 
or spirants (satem dialects). The diachronic typology of the changes 
undergone by palatovelars 


The other major group of Indo-European dialects is made up of languages in 
which the palatalized stop order was removed through a shift to affricates and 
fricatives. These are the satem dialects. In place of the palatalized stops a 
separate order of affricate and fricative phonemes arises and, together with the 
inherited sibilant phonemes, forms the general class of affricates and sibilants. 
These phonemes must have fallen in with the affricates and fricatives which had 
probably arisen earlier as original labiovelars (or pharyngealized velars) were 
palatalized before front vowels (see 2.2.3 above). These affricates and spirants 
arose from labiovelars, not from plain velars. The fact that affricates and 
sibilants arose from posterior stops under the positional influence of a following 
front vowel is again to be explained on the basis of systemic correlations among 
the posterior stop orders. 

Given the existence in the system of three posterior stop orders — velar, 
labiovelar (or labialized velar), and palatalized velar — positionally imposed 
palatalization could affect only the labialized order, since if velars had under- 
gone palatalization they would have merged with the corresponding 
palatovelars. Labiovelars in the position before a front vowel appeared in a 
palatalized form.20 These palatalized labiovelars, which at first were positional 
variants of the labiovelars, subsequently underwent assibilation and changed into 
affricates. 

The unstable palatalized order is eliminated in the satem group, as mentioned 
above, by phonetic shifting. To judge from the reflexes of palatovelars in the 
satem languages, as well as from general-phonetic typological data, they must 
have turned into posterior compact (hushing) affricates very early. Compact 
affricates are articulated at the same place as palatalized stops, but differ from 
the stops in their greater systemic stability (see Trubetzkoy 1958, Chomsky and 
Halle 1968). All the reflexes of palatovelars in the satem languages can be 
derived in a phonetically natural way from the original compact affricates that 
must be posited as the first stage in the transformation of palatovelars in these 
dialects. 

In the satem dialects the shift of palatovelars into affricates is also associated 


20. The combination of labialization and palatalization is phonetically possible for velars: 
an example is the Nagasaki dialect of Japanese (Trubetzkoy 1958:127, note 5). 
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with merger of the labiovelars with the unmarked plain velar stops. These two 
processes must be regarded together as a single process of eliminating the 
marked (recessive) orders of posterior stops. Since in the centum dialects the 
marked palatovelar order merged with the unmarked velar order, the other 
marked posterior order — the labiovelars — preserved its independent 
phonemic status for some time and only much later, in the individual daughter 
branches and due to new phonological correlations, was factored out into a 
sequence of velar plus labial phoneme. In contrast, in the satem languages, the 
marked palatalized order was eliminated by the affrication that turned it into a 
new unmarked order, and the marked labiovelar order was free to merge with 
the unmarked plain velars. Thus the shift of labiovelars in the satem languages 
was analogous to the shift of palatovelars in the centum languages. 

The basic phonetic and phonological differences between the centum and 
satem dialects were thus originally determined by the different trajectories of 
the marked palatovelars, which tended to disappear because they were the most 
marked of the posterior stops. The shifts of the palatovelars to affricates and 
the change of the labiovelar order in the satem dialects can be represented as 
Rules (3) and (4): 


(3) B velar ] + velar / |-syllabic 
+ palatal = |+ palatal + stop 
[+ ejective ] — ejective t voiced 
+ glottalized 


(4) [+labialized) > l-labialized) / |- syllabic 
+ stop 
t voiced 
t glottalized 


The earliest change in the palatovelars of satem dialects was their shift to the 
corresponding compact (posterior) affricates: 


*K° *$h *Kh > же? *Xh жор 


In Indo-Iranian these affricates evolve as follows (see Morgenstierne 1945, 
Ivanov 1958, Edel' man 1973:543-44): 


Skt. j 
*@' ә *#— *¥-5 Olran.z (OPers. ó) 


Kafir 3 z 
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For Old Iranian an intermediary stage *2 must be posited.21 


Skt. h 22 


\ 


* Zh —э *zh— Olran. 2 (OPers. б) 


Kafir 3 z 


Skt. (0), $ 


\ 


ch — *$ ә Olran. 5 (OPers. 0) 


| 


Kafir c 


The differences in the phonetic development of Indo-Aryan, Iranian, and 
Kafir are particularly clear in their reflexes of the Indo-European sequences 
*Khs- and *khs-. In Kafir these sequences are reflected respectively as -c- [ts] 
and -c- [ts]; in Iranian they are respectively -$- and -x$-; and in Indo-Aryan they 
fall together as -ks- (see Kuiper 1978:101). 

In Sanskrit, the voicing of the glottalized affricate *&*' to 3 (for voicing of 
Series I phonemes and its typological parallels see 1.5.4 above) created a new 
voiced hushing affricate $ (= j), which favored the spirantization of *#h to h 
and *čh to §. Spirantization of affricates is a fairly common phonetic process, 
consisting in the elimination of the stop component of an affricate. It can be 
illustrated with data from many languages. In the modern Indo-European 
languages which have affricates from assibilated stops, the affricates undergo 
spirantization and yield either compact or diffuse fricatives. For the develop- 
ment of h from an affricate, compare the evolution of initial *¢’ in Svan: Svan 
ham ‘moming’ from *c’am, hadw ‘wish’ from *c’ad-, and others (Topuria 1960, 
Gamkrelidze 1968:13). Similar deaffrications of the affricates that must have 
arisen from the Indo-European palatovelars can be posited for the individual 
satem dialects. 


21. If (despite doubts that have been noted: Gershevitch 1965) the Old Persian reflex 8 (d) 
was ancient, it would have to be explained as due to deaffrication of an earlier *j. (A different 
path of deaffrication of this J into Z and then z is shown in Avestan z) However, deaffrication 
and loss of compactness, hence shift of hushing fricatives to hissing, is obviously one of the 
most characteristic features of the Iranian languages; cf. the parallel loss of compactness and 
deaffrication in Kafir. Typologically analogous means of deaffrication are shown in the shifts of 
3 to d and ў to Z in the Kartvelian languages Mingrelian and Svan (Gamkrelidze 1968). 


22. This A in Sanskrit is assumed to have arisen from the affricate JA under secondary 
palatalization before a following front vowel: Skt. duhitd 'daughter' « *dujhitd, cf. Kafir forms 
Waigali ja ‘daughter’, Ashkun zü (see Hamp 1966, 1970b:229); for the Indic form see Manessy- 
Guitton 1970. 
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In Armenian, the Indo-European palatalized stops are reflected as the 
affricates c23 and 3 (Arm. j) and the spirant s.24 In Armenian the compact 
affricates that would have been the immediate reflexes of the palatovelars25 
shifted to diffuse affricates. This shift could have been favored by the later 
formation of a compact affricate order J [3], €‘ by combinatory palatalization of 
velars before front vowels (for examples see 2.2.3 above). Intervocalic j [3] is 
spirantized to -z-: Arm. dizanem ‘(T) collect, put together’, cf. Avest. uz-daeza- 
‘embankment’, Skt. dehi ‘embankment’. 

In Balto-Slavic the old affricates that replaced the palatovelars underwent 
deaffrication, first appearing as compact (hushing) š, Z (their present reflexes in 
Lithuanian) and then (in Slavic) yielding diffuse (hissing) s, z. A comparable 
spirantization of the original affricates evidently took place in the Iranian 
dialects reflected in Avestan and in a number of East Iranian languages. 
Evidence for earlier affricates in Slavic can be seen in early Slavic loans into 
Baltic, e.g. Lith. stirna ‘roe deer’, tükstantis ‘1000’, and others (Trubacev 
1973:305ff.). If we assume affricates at an earlier stage, the development of the 


23. Cf. Arm. arcui ‘eagle’, Skt. rjipyá- ‘flying straight ahead’, epithet of the eagle in the 
Rigveda; Avest. arazifya- ‘eagle’ (cf. OPers. árksiphos [= *árziphos] - aetós рага Pérsais), Mod. 
Pers. dluh ‘eagle’; Gk. Arduphios, Artubios (Benveniste 1946:67). The word appears to be 
native to Armenian, where it goes back to an Indo-European form (see Hiibschmann 1897 
[1972]:424-25). The phoneme /c/, to judge from the Georgian borrowing arc'ivi ‘eagle’, was a 
glottalized hissing affricate. For the antiquity of the word cf. also the Urartean name of King 
Rusa's horse Arsibini (Melikisvili 1960:204-5). 

The opposition of the affricates /c/ and /c'/, /ë/ and /&'/ in Armenian is traditionally 
regarded as one of voiceless /c, ¢/ to voiceless aspirated /c‘, č/ (Meillet 1936:24). However, it 
cannot be regarded as the same type of opposition as, say, Sanskrit /¢/ vs. /&h/. To judge from 
the reflexes in modern Armenian dialects and from Armenian loans into other Caucasian 
languages, the differential feature that distinguished the phonemes must have been not aspiration 
but glottalization: glottalized (and phonetically unaspirated) /c/ and /č/ were opposed to unglot- 
talized (and phonetically aspirated) /c‘/ and /¢‘/, as in the non-Indo-European languages of the 
Caucasus. 

On this interpretation of Armenian /c/ and /ë/ as glottalized, it is significant that the 
assibilated phonemes of Indo-European Series I appear in Armenian specifically as glottalized 
affricates. In contrast, assibilation of the voiced Series II yields the voiced affricate J and 
assibilation of the voiceless Series III yields the voiceless (unglottalized) affricate č“. Thus the 
glottalization of Indo-European Series I is preserved in its assibilated reflexes in Armenian: 


PIE *K’ > Arm. c: 
Arm. cin ‘birth’: PIE *k'en- (cf. Gk. génos, Skt. jána- ‘clan’). 
Arm. cer ‘old; old man’: PIE *K'er- (cf. Gk. gerön, Skt. járant- ‘old; old man’). 
Arm. cunr ‘knee’: PIE *k'enu- (cf. Gk. gónu, Skt. jánu ‘knee’). 
Arm. асет ‘(I) lead’: PIE *ak’- (cf. Gk. ágo, Skt. ájami '(I) lead"). 
Arm. аус ‘goat’: PIE *aik’- (cf. Gk. afks ‘goat’). 

24. Occasionally the reflex of IE *Kh in Armenian is £, perhaps in the position before u: 
Arm. Sun ‘dog’, Gk. kon (Szemerényi 1964:295). 

25. Thatthe original reflexes of the palatovelars in Armenian were compact can be seen 
from the fact that the Indo-European suffix *-sKh- yields compact Z“ in Armenian: t'akc'im ‘(I) 
hide’, cf. Gk. ptoskázein ‘retreat in fear’; erknc'im ‘(I) am afraid’, cf. Gk. dedískomai id. 
(Meillet 1936:109). 
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palatovelars in Slavic coincides completely with their development in the other 
satem languages, and specifically Iranian. 

A somewhat different route of deaffrication can be observed in Southwest 
Iranian, specifically in Old Persian (Morgenstierne 1942, Buddruss 1961), and 
apparently also in Albanian (Gabei 1972:132). Deaffrication of the palatovelars 
yields dental stops d, t in the Iranian dialects, interdental fricatives 6, din 
Albanian: Alb. dimér ‘winter’, cf. Skt. hemantá-; Alb. dhemb ‘tooth’, cf. Skt. 
jámbha- ‘tooth, muzzle’, Gk. gómphos ‘peg’; Alb. báthe ‘fava bean, lima bean’, 
Gk. phakós ‘lentil’. For typological comparison, combinatorily conditioned 
deaffrication yields dental stops in Mingrelian and Laz: Mingr. * cxvin3-i > 
cxvind-i ‘nose’, *ўасхіг-і > dacxir-i ‘fire’ (Gudava 1964:497ff.). 

Sanskrit, where the reflexes of the palatovelars preserve the original 
phonetics of compact (hushing) affricates, is the most archaic of the Indo- 
European dialects. Only *čh, which continues IE *Kh, spirantizes to the 
compact fricative £ in Sanskrit. However, even here we have evidence of the 
earlier affricate in the cerebral ¢ which reflects the affricate word-finally: 
*swekh- > Skt. sát ‘six’, cf. the analogous development of *gh in absolute final 
position: Skt. vat ‘exclamation during sacrifice’ (PIE *wegh-, Whitney 1889). 
The affricate is preserved as c, although with its compact nature lost, in Kafir: 
Kati acu ‘tear’ (cf. Skt. äsru ‘tear’, PIE *akhru, Hamp 1968:128), Waigali caw 
‘branch’, Skt. sakhä. 

The old affricate Ch remains as a relic only in particular combinatory 
conditions, when preceded by a dental stop or spirant (which in turn undergoes 
assimilatory affrication): 

Indo-Iranian [*sth] (from PIE *-skh-) > Skt. cch: 

Skt. gäcchati ‘goes’, Avest. Jasaiti ‘comes’, Gk. baske ‘go (imper.)’, Toch. A 
kumnäs ‘comes’: PIE *k’o(e)m-skh-. 

Skt. uccháti ‘shines’, Avest. usaiti ‘shines’ (of morning sun), Lith. austi 
‘dawn’, Hitt. uskizi ‘looks’, Lat. aurora ‘dawn’. 

Skt. prccháti ‘asks’, Ved. aor. á-prcchat, Avest. parasaiti ‘asks’, OPers. 
a-p(a)rsam ‘I asked’, Arm. e-harc‘ (aor.) ‘I asked’, Lat. posco ‘(I) demand’, 
Lith. prasyti, OCS prositi ‘ask’: PIE *phr-skh-. 

Skt. iccháti ‘seeks, wishes’, Avest. isaiti, Lith. iesköti, OCS iskati ‘seek’, OHG 
eiscon ‘ask, demand’. 

Indo-Iranian [*t&h] (from PIE *-tkh-) > Skt. cch: 

Skt. ücchalati ‘jumps, bobs’ from *ut-salati, cf. Skt. Salabhah ‘butterfly, 
moth’, Lith. suol¥s ‘flight, fleeing’, Latv. sudlis ‘step, gait’, MHG schel ‘jump- 
ing, bobbing’, Olcel. skelkr ‘fear’. 

Skt. ucchvarikáh ‘opening’ < *utsvarika-, cf. Skt. §vdficate ‘opens’. 

In initial position, IE *skh- is reflected as Skt. ch-, i.e. with the old reflex of 
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the palatovelar preserved and the s lost:26 

Skt. cháyd ‘shadow, reflection’, Avest. a-saya- ‘having no shadow’, Manich. 
Sogd. sy'k < *sayäka-, Mod. Pers. säya ‘shadow’, Baluchi sdig, Alb. he ‘shadow’, 
cf. Gk. skid ‘shadow’, Toch. B skiyo ‘shadow’. 

Skt. chinátti ‘cuts off, pierces’, Avest. (ava-)hisióydt ‘he would break’, 
Manich. Sogd. ’w-synd- ‘tear’, Baluchi sindag ‘split’, Mod. Pers. gu-sistan, cf. 
Gk. skhizö ‘(1) tear apart, split’, Lat. scindo ‘(I) split’. 

Skt. chidrá- ‘pierced’, chidrám ‘hole’, Avest. sidaram ‘hole’, Latv. ағ 
‘thin’, Gk. skidarós ‘thin’. 


2.3.4. Positional restrictions on the shift of palatovelars to affricates and 
spirants in satem languages as evidence for neutralization of the 
palatalized-nonpalatalized opposition 


The Indo-Iranian, and especially Sanskrit, facts make it possible to determine the 
earliest distributional patterns for the Indo-European palatovelars, at least in the 
dialect area which the Indo-Iranian languages continue. There is reason to 
assume that the palatovelars could appear only in certain positions in the word. 
The positions in which there was neutralization of the palatalization opposition 
can be determined with some accuracy. The archiphoneme, as is to be expected, 
is the unmarked member of the opposition, the nonpalatalized velar stop. 

One of the neutralization positions for early Sanskrit was the position before 
a dental stop; another was the position before s. In these positions, palatovelars 
are not to be expected. This distributional rule means that allomorphs with 
palatalized and plain velars were in alternation within paradigms. Traces of 
such alternations can be seen in comparisons within Indo-Iranian and even 
within Sanskrit itself, where the alternating Indo-European forms are reflected 
in related morphophonological units showing different reflexes of the ancient 
velars and palatovelars. Subsequent analogical levelings and generalizations of 
one of the original allomorphs have effaced the original patterns of alternation, 
which obscures the original distributional schemas for the Indo-European 
palatovelars.27 

One such alternation appears in the Sanskrit forms mrjáti ‘wipes’, A vest. 
marazaiti ‘touches, rubs’, Khotanese Saka ni-malys-, MParth. n-mrz- beside Skt. 


26. Similarly, Armenian and Celtic preserve the reflex of labial *ph after an initial *s- 
which subsequently disappears, while in other positions the labial is lost. 


27. This view of the distribution of the palatovelars and plain velars in the earliest 
allomorphs of Indo-European morphemes removes the difficulties that arise when parallel roots 
with palatovelars and plain velars or voiceless and voiced phonemes are posited. Such artificial 
forms, with no account of the distribution of the two variants, are frequently found in etymologi- 
cal dictionaries (for such forms see Pokorny 1959:739, 794; Mayrhofer 1963:11.269, 270, and 
cf. 671); they could be justified by an account of the distributional restrictions on palatovelars in 
Indo-European root allomorphs. 
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mrksdti ‘rubs’: PIE *m(e)IK*- / *mik’-s-. 

Skt. dasasyáti ‘serves, worships’, dasati ‘worships a god’ (cf. Lat. decet ‘it is 
fitting, seemly', Gk. deiknümenos ‘welcoming’) beside Skt. dáksati ‘pleases, sat- 
isfies’: PIE *t'eKh-/*t'ekh-s-. 

Skt. pimSati ‘decorates’, pésa- ‘form, color’, cf. Avest. paés- ‘color, dye’, 
paésa- ‘decoration’, Lith. piésti ‘write’, OCS pisati, Russ. pisat’ ‘write’ beside 
Skt. pirikte ‘dyes, paints’: PIE *phinkh-/*phinkhth-. 

Skt. sáhate ‘defeats’, sáhas- ‘victory, power’, beside saksa- ‘victor’, cf. Gk. 
Héktor: PIE *segh- / *segh-s-. 

Skt. váhati ‘conveys, rides’ (cf. Avest. vazaiti, Lat. иеһо ‘(T) convey’, Goth. 
ga-wigan ‘move, shake") beside Skt. dvaksam (aor.): PIE *wegh- / *wogh-s- > 
*woks-. 

Skt. deh- ‘anoint, smear’ (cf. Arm. dizanem ‘(I) put together’, Lat. fingo * (D 
mold, form’) beside Skt. degdhi ‘anoints’ (3sg.), digdhd- (pass. ppl.): PIE 
[*deigh-] / [*d(e)ig-th-] > [*d(e)ig-dh-]. 

Skt. mühyati ‘errs, gets lost’, Khotanese Saka mz ysamdai ‘stupid’ (Bailey 
1961:79) beside Vedic mugdhd- ‘having made a mistake’: PIE [*mufh- / 
*mugtho-] > mugdhá-. Parallel to this form we find a later (judging from its 
attestation) mudhda-, with loss of the first consonant of the cluster. 

In Indo-Iranian, at morpheme boundaries where an old affricate continuing 
an Indo-European palatovelar combined with a following dental stop, contact 
sequences arose which underwent a number of subsequent phonological changes. 
In particular, when a verbal morpheme ending in the reflex of a palatovelar (i.e. 
possibly an affricate or spirant) combined with a morpheme beginning with 
*-th-, the result was a sequence with either a voiced -d^- or voiceless -t- 
depending on the treatment of Indo-European Series II phonemes. Thus PIE 
*li6-tho-28 and *seg-tho-29 are regularly reflected in Indo-Iranian as *ligdha- 
and *segdha-. Then the first consonant is lost, with compensatory lengthening 
of the preceding vowel and the feature of posteriority transferred to the 
following dental stop. The result is the Sanskrit forms lidhd-, sadhá-, with a 
retroflex (cerebral) dh whose retroflex feature represents the posteriority30 of 
the former preceding affricate (see Szemerényi 1970:95). This obviously 
provided one of the sources of retroflex (cerebral) phonemes in Sanskrit. 

The forms having regular reflexes of a velar before a stop must be the older 
ones and consistent with the distributional pattern for palatalized forms in Indo- 


28. PIE *leigh- ‘lick’, Skt. likati ‘licks’, Gk. lefkho, Arm. lizum, Lat. lingo, Goth. 
bilaigon ‘lick’, OHG lecchon, Lith. liežiù, OCS lizati, cf. Skt. Irdhd- ‘licked’ (ppl.). 

29. PIE *sefh- ‘conquer’, Skt. sáhate, cf. Gk. ékhetai ‘persists’, Myc. e-ke; cf. Hom. 
Héktor, Skt. sadhá- ‘defeated’ (ppl.). 


30. For the retroflex forms of Sanskrit as compact ([-anterior]) see A. M. Zwicky’s 
dissertation, referred to by Chomsky and Halle 1968:312; they also refer to Whitney 1889. 
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European root allomorphs. The individual forms showing assibilated palato- 
velars in this position must indicate later paradigmatic leveling (e.g. mrstá- 
beside mrjáti ‘rubs, wipes’, distá- beside dis- ‘indicate’ instead of *dikta-, etc.). 
Alternatively, they may indicate fluctuation in the protolanguage between 
palatovelars and plain velars before dental stops (in contrast to consistent 
nonpalatalized treatment before -s). 

Evidence for the allomorphic pattern and for positions of neutralization 
where only plain velars are found also comes from Balto-Slavic. Here the 
original palatalized phonemes are reflected, as in other satem languages, as 
fricatives: ў, Z in Lithuanian, 5, z in other Baltic languages and in Slavic (for 
examples see 2.2.4 above). These spirants would have arisen from the affricates 
that must have been the first reflexes of the original palatovelar stops. One 
position of neutralization in Balto-Slavic is before r and / (and possibly other 
sonants); another is the position after s. That these were contexts of neutraliza- 
tion is shown by the reflexes of posterior stops in such positions in the daughter 
languages. Despite subsequent analogical changes which have obscured the 
original distributional patterns, 'exceptions' to the regular treatment of 
palatovelars can be seen as reflecting regular allomorphic alternations in Indo- 
European. The following Balto-Slavic forms illustrate this. 

Lith. smäkras, smakrà ‘chin’, Latv. smakrs ‘chin’ beside Skt. #таўги- ‘chin’, 
Arm. mawruk', moruk‘ ‘beard’, Alb. mjékér ‘beard’, Hitt. zamankur ‘beard’ ,31 
Olr. smech ‘chin’: PIE *smekh-r- / *smekh-r-. 

OCS svekry ‘mother-in-law (husband's mother)’ beside Lith. s@suras ‘father- 
in-law (husband's father)’, Skt. sva$ura- ‘father-in-law’, Arm. skesur *mother-in- 
law, Gk. hekurá ‘mother-in-law’, Goth. swaihro: PIE *swekhru- / 
*swekhuro- (see Szemerényi 1964:291ff.). 

Latv. krekls ‘shirt’ beside Ukr. kresnuti ‘strike’, Serbo-Cr. kresati ‘chop, cut 
down or apart’, OE hrzgl ‘clothing’, Olcel. Aral ‘pole for fastening fabric on 
loom’: PIE *khrekh-l- / *khrekh-. 

Lith. klausyti ‘listen’, Latv. klausit, OPruss. klausiton ‘listen’ beside Lith. 
Slové ‘fame’ (Fraenkel 1962-1965:11.1008), cf. OCS slovg, sluti ‘be reputed, 
known’, slušati, Russ. slusat’ ‘listen’: PIE *khleu-s- / *Khleu-s-. 

Slav. *gosi, Russ. gus’, Pol. ges, Slovene gós beside Lith. Zgsis ‘goose’, Latv. 
zuoss, OPruss. sansy, Gk. khen, Skt. hamsd-h, Lat. änser ‘goose’: PIE *ghns- / 
* ghon-s-. 

Lith. akmuö, akmuenis ‘stone’, OCS Кату ‘stone’ beside Lith. a3muo ‘point, 
spike’, amens (pl.), Skt. dsman- ‘stone’: PIE *akhmen- / *akhmen-; cf. Lith. 
asrüs, atrüs, OCS ostrü ‘sharp’, Lat. äcer ‘sharp’: PIE *aKher-. 

Lith. iesköti ‘seek’, OCS iskati, Russ. iskat’ beside Skt. iccháti ‘wishes’, OHG 

31. Hitt. zamankur must be derived by metathesis from * z(a)-mankru, unlike Hier. Luw. 


surna- ‘horn’ (cf. Hitt. karawar ‘horn’), where the regular assibilation of *kh took place before 
the 4 which arose relatively early due to vocalization of a syllabic sonant. 
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eiscón ‘wish’: PIE *ei-skh- / *ei-sKh-. 

Latv. skidrs ‘thin’, Lith. skiedrà ‘chip, sliver’ beside Gk. skidarös ‘thin, 
rare’, Avest. sidaram ‘hole’, Skt. chidrd- ‘pierced’: PIE *skheit’- / *skheit’-. 

Analogous evidence for neutralization before a sonant can be found in 
Albanian and Armenian. The ancient allomorphic distribution can be seen in 
forms with posterior stops in these languages: 

Alb. glü-ri ‘knee’ (Сер), gju-ri (Tosk) ‘knee’, cf. Olr. glún ‘knee’ beside Skt. 
-јйи-, Gk. gnu-: PIE *K’nu-n- / *k’lu-n-. 

Alb. (Geg) krye, (Tosk) krie, pl. krére ‘head’, cf. Skt. Siras- ‘head’, Olcel. 
hjarni ‘brain’, Lat. cerebrum ‘skull’, Gk. Кага ‘head’, Hom. kárena ‘heads’: PIE 
*khr- / *Kh(e)r-. 

Alb. ka ‘bull’, pl. qe (from *kra: Hamp 1957, 1960), Lith. kárvé ‘cow’, 
OPol. karw, Pol. krowa, Russ. korova, OPruss. sirwis ‘roe deer’, Lat. ceruus 
‘deer’: PIE *khrw- / *Kherw-. 

Alb. mjéker ‘chin’, Arm. mawruk‘, Lith. smakras ‘beard, chin’, cf. Skt. 
$másru- ‘beard’: PIE *smekhr- / *smekhr-. 

To judge from these examples, neutralization of the palatovelar-plain velar 
opposition before sonants, and especially before *r, was characteristic not just 
of individual Indo-European dialects but of a whole dialect area including at 
least Balto-Slavic, Albanian, and Armenian. 

Of course there may have been other contexts for neutralization of pala- 
talization, for which all evidence has been lost in the daughter languages. There 
may even have been positions where there was neutralization throughout all of 
Indo-European, positions in which no evidence of the opposition of palatovelar 
to plain velar can now be found. 

Since there are positions where the opposition of palatovelars to plain velars 
is neutralized and only the plain velars occur, the overall distribution of the 
palatovelars is narrower and more restricted than that of the velars. This is 
fully consistent with the unmarked nature of the velars relative to the palato- 
velars. But this narrower distribution is not grounds for denying the existence 
of the palatovelar order in the Proto-Indo-European phonological system. The 
palatovelar and labiovelar orders of Indo-European were marked relative to the 
unmarked velar order, and the three orders together formed the subclass of 
posterior phonemes. 

There are, however, in satem languages such as Armenian, instances of 
neutralization where the palatovelar member appears, rather than the plain 
velar. One such context of neutralization is the position following *u, where the 
Armenian reflexes indicate that only the palatovelar member of the opposition 
could occur: 

Arm. usanim “I study’ beside OCS uká ‘student; science’, Lith. jauküs 
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‘accustomed to people’, Skt. ökas- ‘house; accustomed place’, ОЙ. to-ucc- 
‘understand’, Goth. bi-uhts ‘accustomed’, etc. 

Апп. loys ‘light’, with a development analogous to Skt. rüsant- ‘shining’ 
beside Skt. roká- ‘light’, Lith. laūkas ‘with a white spot on the forehead’ (Meillet 
1936:37). 

Arm. *boyc ‘food’ beside Skt. bhógah ‘enjoyment’, bhurikté ‘enjoys’, Alb. 
bungé ‘oak (with edible acoms)’ (Pokomy 1959:153). 

Arm. dustr ‘daughter’ beside Lith. dukté (the Armenian s and the Lithuanian 
k both reflect assimilatory devoicing before the following t), Skt. duhitä, Avest. 
duyóar-, Goth. dauhtar ‘daughter’ (Winter 1965:104-5, 112-13, Hamp 
1970b:229-31). 

There is evidence of a comparable neutralization in Sanskrit and possibly 
Kafir, e.g. Skt. rüsant- ‘shining’ with palatal £ after u; Prasun lüst ‘daughter’ 
(Morgenstierne 1949:208). This suggests that the process is distinctly old in the 
Satem languages. 

This neutralization produced a shift of *-ukh to -us in Armenian. There 
must be some systemic connection between that shift and the fact that we also 
find the reverse process, where *us yields uk: Arm. mukn ‘mouse’ beside Skt. 
müs-, OCS туќї, Gk. müs, Lat. müs; Arm. jukn ‘fish’ beside Gk. ikhthüs ‘fish’; 
etc. The two processes of palatalization (which brought affricates and new 
spirants into the system) and conditioned changes in original spirants (discussed 
below) must have been mutually interconnected. 


2.3.5. The centum and satem dialects of Indo-European viewed as the result of 
shifting of the palatovelars in different phonetic directions 


Above we have surveyed centum-like reflexes of Indo-European palatovelars in 
satem languages. What these reflexes attest to is not a secondary, recent origin 
of the palatovelars from plain velars through positional palatalization (see 
Georgiev 1958; for the history of the question see Szemerényi 1972:128-29), 
but rather contexts of neutralization in which, at least in dialectal Proto-Indo- 
European, only velars could occur. This led to morphophonological alterna- 
tions of palatalized and unpalatalized consonants in the allomorphs of Indo- 
European morphemes. The alternation is reflected in the satem languages in 
forms containing velars instead of palatovelar reflexes. If there is any sense in 
which the palatovelars or the velars are secondary, it is a purely functional one: 
we can speak of the lesser functional role of the palatovelar order in comparison 
to the velars, or their marked nature and phonetic instability in the system. 
From what has been said so far it follows that the Indo-European dialects can 
be divided into two major groups depending on their reflexes of the palatovelar 
order that was eliminated from the Indo-European phonological system. Those 
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dialects which eliminate the palatovelars by merging them with the unmarked 
velars comprise the centum dialect group; those in which the palatovelars are 
eliminated by shifting them to affricates or spirants comprise the satem lan- 
guages. However, centum languages can have instances of satem reflexes of 
palatovelars (e.g. the reflex of IE *kh as s in Hittite), and satem languages have 
instances of centum reflexes. These are due to structural factors in the morpho- 
phonemic alternations of the Proto-Indo-European dialects. 

This interpretation of the correlations between the centum and satem lan- 
guages is in some respects consistent with the traditional division of the Indo- 
European dialects into two major groups based on their reflexes of the 
palatovelars. The subsequently discovered departures from the regular reflexes, 
which have been taken as grounds for reexamining the binary classification of 
the dialects, prove to be due to ancient structural correlations and can be derived 
from regular developments of the Indo-European system if we assume that there 
were two major directions in the transformation of the palatovelar stops. It is 
these two directions that are responsible for the traditional classification into 
two basic dialect types, centum and satem. 

In traditional Indo-European studies, the presence of all three orders of 
dorsal stops — plain, labialized, and palatalized — has been denied on the 
grounds that no attested daughter language distinguishes all three orders. But 
this is not a valid argument against reconstructing the three orders for Proto- 
Indo-European. It is methodologically incorrect for contemporary diachronic 
linguistics: for some structure to be reconstructed, it is not necessary that the 
identical structure be found in one of the daughter languages that directly 
continue the original system. It would preclude reconstructing typologically 
plausible structures (i.e. structures that can be verified on the basis of cross-lin- 
guistic data) that are reflected in all daughter languages in a transformed shape. 

That the three dorsal stop orders posited for Indo-European are possible in 
principle is demonstrated by typological considerations and confirmed by data 
from non-Indo-European languages: Abkhaz, mentioned above, and several 
North American Indian languages (see Kinkade 1963). Further support comes 
from modern Indo-Iranian languages with secondary systems of three dorsal 
stop orders (for Yazgulyam see Edel’man 1973): 


^ 


k — k ko 


8 — é go 


The full system of late Proto-Indo-European stops, from the period just before 
the breakup into independent dialects, is shown in Table 5. 
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Table 5 
The late Proto-Indo-European stop system 


k gh kh ko gho kho KE éh Kh 


2.4. The Indo-European system of sibilants 
2.4.1. The sibilant /*s/ 


The change of the palatalized stops into affricates and spirants in satem lan- 
guages created a set of phonemes which joined the inherited Indo-European 
spirant system to form a new subclass of sibilant phonemes, comprising spirants 
and affricates. The sibilant phoneme system of Indo-European is traditionally 
reconstructed as a single sibilant *s, defined by the following correspondences: 

Skt. sadayati ‘seats, plants’, Arm. nstim ‘(I) sit down’, Gk. hézomai ° (T) sit 
down’, Lat. sedeo ‘ (I) sit’, Goth. satjan, Lith. sédéti ‘sit’: PIE *set’-. 

Skt. sal-ilá- ‘sea’ (‘salty’), Arm. at ‘salt’, Gk. háls, Lat. sal, gen. salis, OCS 
soli ‘salt’: PIE *sal-. 

Skt. ásrk, gen. asnáh ‘blood’, Gk. (poet.) éar, OLat. aser, asser ‘blood’, Latv. 
asins, Toch. A ysar, Hitt. e-es-har ‘blood’: PIE *esH(o)r-. 

Skt. ásmi ‘am’, ásti ‘is’, Lat. sum, est, Gk. esti, Goth. ist, OLith. esmi, OCS 
jestü, Toch. В ste, Hitt. e-es-mi, e-es-zi: PIE *es-mi, *es-thi. 

Nom. sg. Avest. Cis ‘which, who’, Gk. tís, Hitt. kuiš, Lat. quis: PIE *khois, 

Before w, IE *s is normally reflected as s: 

Skt. svápnah 'sleep', svápiti, pass. supyate 'sleeps', ppl. suptá- “having fallen 
asleep’, Avest. xvap- ‘sleep’, Gk. hüpar ‘daydream’, Lat. sopio ‘(I) fall asleep’, 
sopor ‘sleep’, Alb. gjume, OCS sünü ‘sleep’, Hitt. suppariya- ‘sleep’, Toch. A 
spam, B spane ‘sleep’: PIE *sweph- / *suph-. 

Skt. *svarati ‘dawns, casts light’, Gk. heíle * warmth of sun’, Lith. svilinti 
‘singe’ beside Skt. süvar-, Avest. hvar-, Gk. eélios, Goth. sauil, Lith. sdulé ‘sun’: 
PIE *swel- / *säwel- (but see Fraenkel 1962-1965:II.954). 

Skt. svidyati ‘sweats’, Avest. xvaé6a- ‘sweat’, Gk. hidrös ‘sweat’, Alb. djérse 
‘sweat’, Lat. sīdor, OE swat ‘sweat’: PIE *sweit'-. 

Skt. svddu- ‘sweet’, Gk. hedüs, Lat. suauis, OE swéte ‘sweet’: PIE *swat'-. 

Reflexes of initial *s- before *n: 
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Skt. sneha- (Prakrit sineha-) ‘snow’ (Pokorny 1959:974), Avest. naéZa- ‘fall 
(of snow)’, Gk. nípha (acc.), Lat. nix, gen. niuis ‘snow’, Olr. snigid * (it) drips, 
rains’, OHG sniwan ‘fall (of snow)’, Goth. snaiws ‘snow’, Lith. sniégas, OCS 
snégii, Russ. sneg ‘snow’. 

Skt. элиза, Olcel. snor, Gk. nuós, Arm. nu, Slav. sniixa ‘bride, daughter-in- 
law’. 

*s is reflected analogously in initial position before an obstruent: *sph-: 

Skt. sphayate ‘gets fat, ripens’, Lith. spéti ‘have time, be on time’, OCS 5рејо 
‘(I) ripen’, Lat. spatium ‘breadth, space’, OE spowan ‘bloom’, Hitt. ispai- 
‘become satiated’. 

Skt. sphürjati, sphürjáyati ‘is manifested, becomes apparent’, Gk. 
spharagéomai ‘(D hiss, crackle’, Lith. sprdga ‘crackle’, caus. spräginti, Alb. 
shpreh ‘express’, OE sprecan ‘speak’. 

*skh-: 

Skt. skabhnäti ‘leans’, Avest. upa-skambam, Sogd. SK'np- (*skamb), Lat. 
scamnum (< *scabhnum) ‘bench’. 

Skt. skhálate ‘stumbles, vacillates’, OArm. sxalem ‘(I) stumble’. 

*sth-: 

Skt. tisthati, Avest. hi$taiti, Gk. hístemi, Lat. 51510, sto ‘place’, ‘stand’. 

Skt. stighnoti ‘lifts up’, Gk. steíkho '(I) go’, Goth. steigan, Alb. shtek ‘path’, 
OHG steg, Latv. staiga. 

Skt. sthálam ‘high place’, Gk. stellö ‘(D) build, draw up’, OLat. stlocus, Lat. 
locus ‘place’, Olcel. stallr ‘stopping place, stall’, OPruss. stallit ‘stand’. 

Skt. stari-32 ‘barren cow’, Arm. ster} ‘infertile (of animals)’, Gk. steira 
‘infertile’, Alb. shtjerré ‘young female calf’, Lat. sterilis, Goth. stairö ‘infertile’. 

For a number of dialect areas, a voiced [*z] must be reconstructed as a 
positional variant of *s found before voiced stops: 

PIE *(e)s- + *-dhi > Skt. *(a)z-dhi > edhi, imper. sg. ‘be’, cf. Avest. zdi 
‘be’ (beside Gk. ísthi). 

PIE *ni- + *-st’-os ‘nest, residence’ > Skt. *nizda > nidá- ‘haven’, Lat. 
nidus, Lith. lizdas, OCS gnézdo ‘nest’ (cf. OE nest, Апп. nist ‘residence’, nstim 
“(Т) sit, sit down’): PIE *set- / *st’-. Derived from the same root is Gk. ózos 
‘branch’ (< *ozdos), cf. Arm. ost, Goth. asts ‘branch’. 

In these forins, *s could undergo positional voicing only after the glottalized 
phonemes were voiced (as is shown by forms from dialects where Series I is 
preserved as voiceless). This voiced variant reflects not the Proto-Indo- 
European situation but the dialectal existence of voiced allophones. 

Only in a few sequences do we have voiced variants of IE *s adjacent to a 
consonant of the voiced Series II. This is found only in positions which are not 


32. The absence of aspiration in *th can be explained as due to the distributional rule for 
aspirated allophones in the stem and devoicing after s- by Siebs’ Law. І 
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affected by the devoicing of Siebs’ Law. Since in initial sequences of *s plus 
voiced (aspirate) the stop component is devoiced by Siebs' Law, and since a 
preceding voiced consonant is always devoiced before *s, voicing of *-s- could 
take place only in certain combinations in word-medial position. An example, 
of Indo-European date, is Skt. edhí « *(a)zdhi mentioned above, which may go 
back to PIE [*zdhi] ‘be’ (imper.), cf. Avest. zdi.33 

It is entirely possible that a voiced variant [*-z-] could sometimes appear in 
intervocalic position, although cognate sets with intervocalic /*s/ give no direct 
evidence of such voicing: cf. *swesor-, Skt. svásar- ‘sister’, Avest. xvaghar-, 
Goth. swistar, Lith. sesuö, Russ. sestra beside Lat. soror ‘sister’ (with later 
voicing and rhotacism, s » z » r: see Tronskij 1960:121). 


2.4.2. Comparative-historical evidence for positing a separate class of sibilant 
spirants. The compact fricative /*$/ 


In addition to the cognate sets with 5 in the daughter languages on the basis of 
which /*s/ must be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European, we find — in the 
same dialects and in the same positional contexts — another set of correspon- 
dences which presuppose that Indo-European had another, phonemically distinct 
sibilant. This phoneme is established by the following correspondences: 

Skt. pás yati ‘sees’, cf. Avest. pasna- ‘glance, view’ : Gk. sképtomai ‘(T) look’ 
(skep- < *spek-), Lat. speciö ‘(I) look, see’, OHG spehon ‘regard’, Olcel. spa 
‘prediction, prophesy’. Sanskrit has -sp- in medial position: Vedic perf. paspasé, 
aor. áspasta, pass. ppl. ánuspastah; this gives rise to forms with initial s- such as 
spásati ‘sees’, spät ‘observer’. 

Skt. tejate ‘becomes sharp’, tejáyati ‘sharpens’, Avest. tae2a- ‘point, spike’ : 
Gk. stízo ‘(I) stab’, Lat. in-stigare ‘instigate, incite’, Goth. stiks ‘sticking, stab’, 
OHG sticken ‘stick, stab’. 

Skt. tümpati ‘harms’, tumpáti, tupáti, tópati : Gk. tüpto ‘(1) strike’, stüpos 
‘pole, stick’, stupázei - otheí (Hesychius), stuphelízo ‘(I) beat off, strike’, Lat. 
stuprum ‘shame’. In medial position Sanskrit has -st-: pra-stumpáti ‘pushes with 
the horns’. 

Skt. kald ‘lesser part’ : Arm. cetk‘em ‘(I) stab, break’, Gk. skállo ‘(I) dig’, 
Goth. skilja ‘butcher’, Lith. skeliù “(Т) split’, OCS skala ‘cliff’, Hitt. iskallai- 
‘tear, cut’. 

Skt. kiráti ‘pours out, throws’ : Gk. skaíro ‘(I) jump, dance’, OHG sceron 
‘be courageous’. (In medial position Sanskrit has -sk-: apaskarah ‘defecation’: 

33. The fact that Indo-European had a phoneme *s without a voiced correspondent *z 
groups it with many languages which have /s/ but no /z/; s is the unmarked member of the s~z 
opposition. There are only a few languages in the world which lack a phoneme s. Together with 


D, t, k, n, the phoneme s forms a minimal phonemic inventory: Trubetzkoy 1958, Jakobson 
1971a, Milewski 1967, Chomsky and Halle 1968:413. 
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Mayrhofer 1956:1.38.) 

Skt. krdhü- ‘shortened, small’, comp. kradhiyams-, superl. adhisthah : Gk. 
skurthálios - neanískos (Hesychius); skurthaks - meiraks (Hesychius). In medial 
position: Skt. á-skrdhoyuh *unshortened', cf. ORuss. osk"rd" ‘axe’. 

These forms have no initial spirant in Sanskrit but initial *s elsewhere in 
Indo-European. They contrast with the cognate sets adduced earlier, where 
initial s- is reflected as a sibilant in all the Indo-European stocks.34 The double 
reflex of Sanskrit can point only to an original phonemic distinction in Indo- 
European.35 The fricative reflected as initial s- in all the dialects can be iden- 
tified as a voiceless diffuse spirant /*s/. It is reflected as a hissing spirant [s] in 
other positions as well. The other phoneme, reflected as zero in Sanskrit and 
generally as s- elsewhere, can be defined as a compact fricative /*$/, opposed to 
the diffuse /*s/ and to be regarded as its palatalized correlate. 

This phonological interpretation is justified by typological considerations 
concerning the systemic correlations of sibilant spirants, as well as by the fact 
that there was a palatalization correlation among the posterior stops. If we 
assume the second phoneme was palatalized in Indo-European, then we have a 
satisfactory explanation for the Armenian and Sanskrit reflexes of the sequence 
*-sKh- discussed above: Skt. chyáti ‘cuts, cuts off’, Avest. fra-sänam ‘destruc- 
tion’, Gk. skhaö ‘(I) divide into layers’, Lat. scio ‘(I) distinguish, know’; Skt. 
chaya ‘shadow’, Gk. skid ‘shadow’, Toch. B skiyo; Skt. gácchati ‘goes’, Gk. 
báske ‘go (imper.)’; Skt. uccháti ‘flares up’, Lith. айўй ‘be light, dawn’ (see 
above); Arm. erkné‘im ‘(I) am afraid’, Gk. dediskomai ‘I avoid, am wary, 
afraid’. The affricate ch and the sequence cch of the Sanskrit forms can easily 
be explained as due to changes in the cluster *Sk4 in initial and medial positions. 
Initial * §£4 regularly yields *ch due to affrication of the palatal *Kh and loss of 
the preceding sibilant. This is consistent with the reflexes of initial *£ph as ph 
and *§kh as kh (see examples at the beginning of this section). 

In Armenian, the sequence *-$£^ yields the compact affricate č‘, while *kh 
yields the diffuse affricate с“ (due to the shift of *c* to c“ discussed in 2.3.3 
above). Evidently *§ hindered the development of compact *č (from *Kh) into 
diffuse c: in Armenian * kh yields č‘, and in Sanskrit the otherwise regular shift 

34. The missing initial spirant of Sanskrit does appear in medial position following a 
vowel when it is no longer initial due to paradigmatic alternations in derived forms. 
Synchronically, we can speak of an alternation of s and @ in such forms, a morphophonological 
alternation within derivational or inflectional paradigms of Sanskrit. The forms with this 
alternation regularly show unaspirated voiceless stops in initial position, while those not having 
the alternation (i.e. those lacking an initial spirant in comparison to their cognates) show initial 


voiceless aspirates. This is probably due to differences in the development of Indo-European 
voiceless aspirates after a fricative in Sanskrit. 


35. A typological parallel is the development of initial *sph- in Celtic and Armenian, 
where s- can disappear while a reflex of the following *ph is preserved (Celt. f < *sph-, Arm. 
p‘ < *sph-) despite the fact that *-ph- is completely lost in other positions (see 1.1.5.2 above). 
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of ch to $ does not occur after *$.36 The position before * h was evidently one 
in which the opposition of *s and *$ was neutralized in Indo-European; only *$ 
could occur there. (However, both sibilants could occur before plain velar 
*kh.) 

An illustration of the behavior of /*$/ in initial position is provided by the 
formally and semantically related Indo-European words Skt. aksi ‘eye’, Avest. 
asi, Arm. akn, Gk. ósse, Lat. oculus, Lith. akis, OCS oko, Slav. *okn- ‘spring’, 
Toch. A ak, B ek beside Hitt. Sakuwa ‘eyes’, Sakuwai- ‘see’, Sakuni- ‘spring’, 
Goth. saíhan ‘see’, Olr. rosc ‘eye’. This set shows initial zero іп one group of 
dialects (including Sanskrit; cf. the development of *$ before a consonant in 
Sanskrit) and s- in the other. This interpretation of these forms confirms the 
etymological connection proposed earlier (Schmitt-Brandt 1967:63), but without 
requiring reconstruction of an initial laryngeal. Comparable correspondences 
occur in Gk. ónuks, gen. ónukhos ‘nail’, Lat. unguis ‘nail, claw’ beside Hitt. 
Sankuwai-, Sankui- ‘nail’; also Lat. sub ‘under’, super ‘over, above’, Osc. sup, 
supruis ‘superis’, Umbr. su(b)-, super, subra, Olr. fo ‘under’, for ‘on, over’ (cf. 
Gk. hupó, hupér); beside Hitt. up- ‘rise (of the sun)’, Skt. úpa ‘up’, upári ‘over’ 
(Emout and Meillet 1967:660), Alb. hyp (Hamp 1965a:126-29). Cf. also Lat. 
sine ‘without’, Toch. A sne, B snai ‘without’ beside Goth. inu ‘without’ (Emout 
and Meillet 1967:628). 

The correspondence of Sanskrit zero to initial s- of the other branches must 
be distinguished from instances of s-mobile, which shows no dialectal regularity 
in the distribution of cognates with and without initial s-: cf. e.g. Gk. tégos / 
stégos ‘roof’ beside Skt. sthágati ‘covers, hides’, Lat. corium ‘skin’ beside 
scortum ‘pelt, hide’, OCS kora ‘bark’ beside skora ‘pelt, hide’, etc. 

The necessity of positing a distinct sibilant *§ to account for the correspon- 
dence of zero in one dialect group (including Sanskrit) and s- in another 
becomes even stronger when we consider the reflexes of this phoneme within 
the single Anatolian branch. It turns out that Hittite and Luwian have different 
reflexes of *s and *8. PIE *s is uniformly reflected in Hittite and Luwian as s 
(X in the cuneiform script), whereas PIE *§ is reflected as Hitt. s and им. z: 
Hitt. Sakuwa ‘eyes’ beside Luw. tawi- ‘eyes’ (the correspondence of Hitt. k to 
Luw. Ø is regular: see 1.1.5.3п59); in non-initial position, Hitt. huiswatar ‘life’ 
beside Luw. huit-walahi ‘life’. The correspondence can be explained if we 
assume that the phoneme written as t in Luwian was an interdental fricative. 

In summary, IE *$ yields reflexes of s in one group of dialects, merging 
with the reflexes of the other sibilant *s; it is lost in a number of other dialects ' 
(for instance, in initial position in Sanskrit); and apparently shifts to an inter- 
dental spirant Ө in dialects like Luwian. 


36. The Baltic reflex is debated, since the correspondence of Lith. ieskóti, OCS iskati, 
Skt. iccháti points to a development of *-8kh- to *-$k- to *-Sk- (Stang 1972:83-87), yet there are 
also parallel forms suggesting a development of *-8kh- to -st- (Leumann 1942, cf. Toporov 
1973). 
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2.4.3. The labialized fricative /*so/ 


There is another set of correspondences among the daughter dialects, one for 
which we posit a labialized fricative. It is distinct from that (described in 2.4.1 
above) pointing to initial *sw- and requiring the diffuse fricative *s. 

Gaul. suexos ‘sixth’, Welsh chwech ‘six’ beside Skt. sát, Prakrit cha < *ks- 
(Wackernagel and Debrunner 1930:111.354), Avest. xsvas; Arm. vec‘ ‘six’, 
vat'sun 'sixty', Gk. héks; kséstriks krithé - hē heksástikhos. Knídioi (Hesychius), 
Cretan Gk. wéks (Schwyzer 1939:1.590), Myc. we- (in we-pe-za, Attic 
hék-pous), OPruss. uschts ‘sixth’, Lith. uses ‘sixth week after childbirth’ (*u-, 
Szemerényi 1960:78, cf. Stang 1966:279); Lat. sex, Goth. saíhs, Lith. ses, OCS 
Sesti (with probable initial *ks-), Toch. А sak, B skas, Alb. gjáshte ‘six’. 

Lith. svíestas ‘butter’, Latv. sviésts ‘butter’, svafdit ‘smear, grease’ beside 
Avest. x3vid- ‘milk’, Apa-xsird- (name of country), Skt. ksirám ‘milk’, Oss. 
zxsyr ‘milk’, Munji xšir ‘milk’, Alb. hirrë (Hamp 1965a:131). 

Goth. swiglon ‘play flute’, OHG sweglon, swé gala ‘flute’ beside Skt. ksvédati 
‘buzzes, hums, whispers’, OCS svistati ‘whistle’, Pol. gwizdac ‘whistle’, Olr. 
sétim ‘I blow’, gloss ind fet ‘ sibilus’, Welsh chwythu ‘blow, play instrument’, 
Gk. sízo, Lat. sibilo ‘hiss, whistle’. 

Goth. (midja-)sweipains ‘deluge’ (lit. ‘middle (sc. world) disarray’), Olcel. 
sveipa ‘throw’, OE swäpan beside Avest. x3aewayat(.astràá-) ‘one who waves a 
whip’, x3viwi.iu- ‘hurler of arrows’, Skt. ksipati ‘throws, hurls’, ksiprah ‘fast’, 
caus. ksepáyati (Mayrhofer 1956:1.289-90). 

OHG swehur ‘father-in-law, husband's father’, OCS svekry, Welsh chwegr, 
Lat. socer, Gk. hekurós, hekurd (Szemerényi 1964:290-318) beside Arm. 
skesur, skesrayr, Alb. vjeherr (Hamp 1957:84), Skt. Svasru-, fvásura-, Lith. 
SéSuras ‘father-in-law; mother-in-law’. 

Goth. swistar ‘sister’, OE sweostor, Olr. siur ‘sister’, Welsh chwaer, Skt. 
svdsar-, Arm. k‘oyr beside Lat. soror, Gk. éor, Lith. sesud, OCS sestra, Toch. 
A sar, B ser ‘sister’. 

Goth. swaran ‘swear’, OCS svarii ‘brawl’ beside Russ. ssora ‘quarrel, fight’, 
Osc. sverrunei ‘to the speaker’, Lat. sermo ‘talk, speech, discourse’. 

Goth. swérs ‘venerable’, ‘éntimos’, OHG swari ‘heavy, grave’, Lith. sveriü 
*(D weigh’, svarüs ‘heavy’ beside Lat. serius ‘serious’ (Ernout and Meillet 
1967:617), Gk. hérma ‘ship’s ballast’, Welsh chwar-, Bret. c’hoar- ‘happen, 
occur’ (*‘ fall’). - 

Goth. saárga ‘responsibility, care’, saurgan ‘take care of, look after’, Skt. 
surksati ‘take care of’ beside Olr. serg ‘illness’ (non-leniting s), Lith. sergu, 
sif gti ‘be sick’, OCS sraga ‘illness’, Alb. dérg jem ‘I am bed-ridden’, Toch. B 
sark ‘illness’ (cf. Hitt. istark- ‘be sick’: Ivanov 1968). 
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OHG swintan ‘disappear’ beside OCS uvedati ‘fade, wither’, ‘marainein’, 
gditi ‘smoke, cure in smoke’, Russ. vjanut’ ‘fade, wither’, ОП. o-sennad 
‘finally’, ‘postremo’ (Pokomy 1959:1047). 

OE swinsian ‘sing, make music’, Olr. senn- ‘play musical instrument’, Lat. 
sono ‘(I) sound’, Skt. svánati ‘sounds’, cf. Avest. xvanat.(Caxra-) beside І ау. 
sanet ‘sound, make noise’, Olr. sanas ‘whisper’, Welsh hanes ‘history’. 

Latv. svakas (pl.), OPruss. sackis ‘sap, juice of plants and fruits’, Lith. sakai, 
Russ. osoka ‘sedge’, Alb. gjak ‘blood’, Gk. opós ‘sap’. 

Goth. ga-swögjan, swogatjan ‘exhale’, OE swég, sw&g ‘noise’, Lith. svagéti 
‘sound’ beside Gk. ékhé ‘sound’. 

What is striking in this series of cognates is the fact that the initial sequence 
*sw- corresponds to a variety of sequences in one or more languages, cf. Gaul. 
suexos beside Avest. xsvas, Skt. sát < *ksat, Gk. kséstriks; Lith. svíestas beside 
Avest. xsvid-; Skt. ksirám; Goth. -sweipains ‘deluge’ beside Avest. x3vaewayat-. 
In a number of the sets, initial sw- of one dialect corresponds to s- (without -w-) 
of others: cf. Skt. svásar- ‘sister’, Goth. swistar beside Lat. soror; Goth. 
swaran : Lat. sermó; Goth. swers : Lat. serius; and others given above. Ob- 
viously, this group of correspondences reflects an initial phoneme distinct from 
the one for initial *sw-, which is preserved without alternations in all the 
languages (see 2.4.1 above). It was also distinct from the second fricative /*$/ 
posited above, since /*$/ is established by correspondences where some of the 
languages have zero corresponding to the initial s- of others. 

This third sibilant phoneme must have had a feature of velarization, since its 
reflexes include a velar component; and it must have had labialization, reflected 
by clusters with an independent labial element. It can be characterized as a 
compact labialized phoneme. 

The labial element can be missing entirely, as it is in some reflexes. And the 
sibilant element is missing entirely in a few others. This means that the fol- 
lowing forms apparently also show the same correspondence: 

Toch. B salk- ‘pull’, Gk. hélko ‘(I) pull’, holkós ‘furrow’, Lat. sulcus 
‘furrow’, OE seolh ‘furrow; plow’ : Lith. velkü *(I) pull, draw’, OCS viekg *(D 
draw’, Avest. varak- ‘pull’, Alb. heq ‘drag’ (Hamp 1965a:131). 

Avest. xvar- ‘eat, drink’, Mod. Pers. xurdan ‘eat, drink’, Olcel. sollr ‘drink 
for pigs’, OHG swelhan ‘swallow’ : Skt. valbh- ‘swallow, chew’ (Gercenberg 
1972:22). 

Lat. salix *willow', MIr. gen. sg. sailech, Gk. helíke, Myc. e-ri-ka; cf. Gk. 
Helikón (« welikón *mountain with willows': Chantraine 1968-:338) : MHG 
wilge, OE welig (P. Friedrich 1970:53-55). 

Cf. also the words for 'six': Gaul. suexos 'sixth', Welsh chwech 'six' 
(*swekh-) : Lat. sex, Goth. saíhs, Toch. A sak (*seKhs-) : Doric Gk. wéks, 
Arm. vec' (*wekhs-). 

To summarize so far, the set of correspondences just surveyed points to an 
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original compact labialized phoneme /*$o/ in Indo-European, with reflexes of 
Sw-, S-, Or w- in the various dialects. This means that the combination of 
sibilant and labiality must have been a single phoneme at the Proto-Indo- 
European stage (compare the development of the labialized velar phonemes in 
the daughter languages). The labial and sibilant elements segmented out into 
discrete phonemes in the majority of daughter languages, which may indicate 
that dialects of late Indo-European already had a cluster here; but the Proto- 
Iranian reconstruction for such words has a single labialized phoneme /hw/ or 
/xw/,37 which must have come from a unitary phoneme /*$о/: cf. Iranian *hwasru 
*husband's mother’: Sogd. ’ywsh, Shugni xix, Tajik xusru ‘wife’s mother’ (PIE 
*$Soekhru- ~ *swekhru-). 

Iran. *hwasar ‘sister’: Avest. xvaghar-, Sogd. xw r, Tajik xox.ar ‘sister’ (PIE 
*éoesor- ~ *swesor-). 

Iran. *hwid- ‘perspire’: Avest. xvaeóa-, Mod. Pers. xvay ‘sweat’, Khotanese 
Saka ahusáte ‘sweats’. 

Iran. *hwan- ‘sound’: Khotanese Saka hvañ-, Oss. xonyn, Tajik xondan 
‘pronounce’. . 

Also of interest are the monophonemic Armenian reflexes of initial *sw- as 
ж“ (Meillet 1936:50): 

Arm. k'irtn ‘sweat’ : Avest. xvaeóa-, Mod. Pers. xvay, Skt. svédah, OSax. 
swet. 

Arm. k'oyr 'sister' : Avest. xvaghar-, Skt. svásar-, Goth. swistar; Arm. k'un 
‘sleep’ : Skt. svápnah. 

On the evidence of correspondences such as Arm. k'un 'sleep', Avest. 
xvafsaiti ‘he sleeps’, we can posit an initial *$o-, whose subsequent development 
created the secondary group *sw-/*su-, which made possible forms such as Skt. 
supyat, opt. of Ved. sváptu ‘may he fall asleep’. Cf. analogous secondary 
alternations such as Hitt. kuen- / kun- ‘kill’ from PIE *ghoen- / *ghon-, etc. 

By positing a compact labial sibilant as a source for these correspondences, 
we also explain the appearance of the velar element k in the cognates: it is the 
reflex of the velarization that accompanied the compact labial sibilant and 
subsequently segmented out into a separate velar phoneme.38 


37. For the monophonemic status of x" in Iranian see also Edel’man 1977. 


38. The reflexes of compact spirants in Kartvelian (South Caucasian) are highly relevant 
here. The Proto-Kartvelian compact *Ў, *#, *%, *c" frequently combine with w to yield West 
Kartvelian clusters skw, 3gw, ски, ¿'k'w, which subsequently change into hissing skw, 3gw, 
ckw, c'k'w (Gamkrelidze 1959). An analogous development of *$o can be posited for those 
Indo-European dialects in which its reflex is a cluster with a velar element (which has left a trace 
of its posterior articulation in the retroflex s of Sanskrit): PIE *$oekh- ‘six’ > Skt. *kyat > sát, 
Avest. x3vas, Gk. kséstriks (probably with metathesis of -sk- to -ks-, cf. Toch. B skas); PIE 
*$oei- ‘milk’ > Skt. ksirdm, Avest. xsvid-; PIE *$oei- ‘brandish, swing’ > Avest. 
xsvaewayat-; PIE *$ое Khuro- ‘father-in-law; husband's father’ > Arm. skesur, skesrayr. Cf. 
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2.4.4. A phonological description of the Indo-European sibilant spirant system 


Thus, together with the sibilants /*s/ and /*$/, a third, compact labialized, 
phoneme /*$о/ must be posited for Indo-European. Together the three formed a 
sibilant series /*s *§ *so/, shown in Table 6.39 The unmarked and most common 
member of the series was *s; *$ and *£o were marked. The markedness rela- 
tions are also shown in the frequency correlations of the sibilants. 


Table 6 
Feature matrix for the sibilant spirants 


5 $ fo 
Syllabicity - - = 
Stopness _ = РЕ 
Voicing [—] [—] H 
Compactness 
(palatality) Б t [+] 
Labialization = = + 


This three-member sibilant series is structurally parallel to the system of 
three posterior stop orders with its unmarked plain velar order and additional, 


also the mysterious -k- of Lith. áuksas beside OPruss. ausis ‘gold’, Lat. aururn; Lith. túkstantis, 
Latv. tükstuóts (Stang 1966:282) beside OPruss. tusimtons ‘1000’, Russ. tysjaca, Goth. 
þūsundi. 

39. Benveniste (1954) hypothesized that the difference between Hittite s and z in words 
where cognates have s elsewhere in Indo-European reflects an Indo-European phonemic 
distinction. However, there are two obstacles to this interpretation: the Hittite signs indicating $ 
and z fluctuate in the rendition of a single morpheme (e.g. -Jepa- ‘spirit in Kamru-šepa- but 
-zipa- after -n, etc., in dagan-zipa-); and Hittite words with -z- have cognates with an -s- which is 
not distinct from the -s- that corresponds to Hitt. -3-: e.g. Hitt. zena- ‘autumn’ (KUB XXXVIII 
32 I 8, and elsewhere; see Ehelolf 1927:149-50, Goetze 1951:469, Souček and Siegelová 
1974:43, note 9), loc. zeni (KBo II 13, Rs. 25) ‘in autumn’, ORuss. oseni ‘in autumn’ (locative: 
Toporov 1959:15, 23, 219), Serbo-Cr. jësên, Cz. jeseň, OPruss. assanis, Goth. asans ‘harvest 
time’ (Stang 1972:74). 

Also unconvincing is Benveniste’s distinction of two endings, genitive (Hitt. -23) and 
ablative (Hitt. -az), which fell together in forms such as Skt. -as > -ah (genitive-ablative). Fora 
critique of Benveniste's theory see Lazzeroni 1962. 

Hitt. zakkar ‘feces’ (translation equivalent of Akkad. zü in the lexical text KBo I 45 I 9) is 
of considerable interest to this problem. It is clearly a variant of Sakkar ‘feces, excrement’ (КОВ 
XVII 28 I 5), gen. Saknas (КОВ VII 5 I 9), where beside the s of Gk. skór there is an irregular 
correspondence of £ < *kh in Skt. Ат. 

For the particle -za of Benveniste's etymology, comparison to the semantically equivalent 
Luwian particle -ti is preferable. 
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marked palatalized and labialized orders. 

In the centum dialects, all three sibilant phonemes merge into a single diffuse 
sibilant. /*$/ shifts to /*s/, while /*so/ is segmented out into two independent 
phonemes s and w, reflected as the sequence sw. This is entirely analogous to 
the development of the posterior stop series in the centum languages, where the 
palatovelar series merged with the plain velar series and the labiovelars segment 
out into clusters kw, etc. 

The transformations of the sibilants in the centum dialects can be represented 
as in (5). 


(5 a. B dl = Ë Peers / [-syllabic 
— labialized — labialized — stop 


b. & compact | > Ë compact ] / |- syllabic 
— labialized — labialized — stop 


c. (6 а Е Е | у. | syllabic 


[+ compact] — compact — stop 


2.4.5. Phonological interaction and redistribution of the reflexes of Indo- 
European sibilants and palatovelars in the satem dialects 


In the satem languages, unlike the centum group, the changes of the Indo- 
European sibilant series led to more essential restructurings, conditioned by the 
new correlations that were arising among the reflexes of palatovelar stops and 
the reflexes of the palatalized sibilants. Assibilation of the Indo-European 
palatovelars led to the formation of new systems of spirants which interacted 
with the reflexes of the Indo-European sibilants and underwent structural 
redistribution. 

A common tendency governing the restructuring of the sibilants in the satem 
dialects is elimination of the accessory features of palatalization and labialization 
and the consequent movement of the marked fricative phonemes toward merger 
with the unmarked *s. There is similarity between the behavior of the 
palatalized *$ and the palatovelars in the satem dialects. This is particularly true 
of Sanskrit, where the spirant *$ is eliminated completely while the palatovelar 
stop series is eliminated by its shift to affricates and spirants. 
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It must be assumed that the distribution of the least marked spirant *s 
exhibited some restrictions imposed by the neutralization of the *5/*$ opposition 
in certain positions. One such position of neutralization was after i, u, r, k, 
where only the palatalized (compact) member of the opposition could appear.40 
The subsequent evolution of the sibilants in the satem languages can easily be 
explained if we assume a general tendency toward diffuseness as well as the 
following original distributional rule: in the satem branches, the sibilant 
phonemes take the form of the diffuse spirant s except after i, u, r, k, where we 
find the compact $ as a direct reflex of Indo-European *$ and sometimes *$o: 

PIE [*-i8-]: 

Skt. superlative suffix -istha-: svädistha- ‘sweetest’; cf. Gk. hédistos, OE 
swetest. 

PIE [*-r$-]: 

Skt. trs-na ‘thirst’, t/syati ‘he is thirsty’, Arm. t'aramim / t'arsamim, cf. Gk. 
térsomai ‘(I) become dry’, Goth. baürsus ‘dry’. 

Skt. mf'syate ‘forgets’, Arm. moranam ‘(I) forget’, Lith. mirsti ‘forget’. 

Skt. varsmán- ‘height, top’, Lith. virsus ‘top’, OCS vrixi, Russ. verx.41 

PIE [*-u8-]: 

Skt. mith, müs-ah (RV X, 33, 3) ‘mouse’, misika ‘testicle’, Sogd. mwskyc 
‘wild cat’ < *müs-kustar- ‘killer of mice’ (Mayrhofer 1963:11.668), Baluchi 
musk,42 Arm. mukn (see 2.3.4 above), Alb. mi, OCS mysi , Russ. mys’; cf. Lat. 
müs, Gk. más, OHG mas. ~ 

ORuss. рух”, OCS рухй (lsg. aor. of byti Бе’), cf. Gk. éphusa. 

PIE [*-kh$-]: 

Skt. dáksinah ‘right’, Avest. dasino,43 Lith. désinas, OCS desnü: cf. Gk. 
deksiterós, Lat. dexter.44 

Skt. á-vàák-s-am, aor. of váhati ‘rides, conveys’. 

Skt. ика ‘bull’, Avest. uxšan- ‘bull’; cf. Goth. аййѕа, OHG ohso, Welsh ych, 
Toch. В okso. 


40. This distribution is explained by the phonetic nature of the neutralizing context: after 
the palatal i and the velar u, k, r it is phonetically natural for a compact fricative to occur (in 
Sanskrit, the retroflex s). 


41. Slavic *rs subsequently changes to *rx. 


42. Kafir müsa (contra Burrow 1955:32, Mayrhofer 1963:11.668) is to be regarded as 
due to a change of a compact spirant to diffuse. This change reflects the general tendency to 
change compact sibilants to diffuse; cf. the Dardic affricate c from the compact Indo-Iranian reflex 
of an Indo-European palatovelar; cf. also the analogous tendency of Armenian. 


43. Avest. dasinö comes from *dak3ino, cf. Avest. asi beside Skt. áksi ‘eye’. Slavic 
desnü is a later version of a form with *3 < *$ as in Lith. desinas. For the Baltic and Slavic 
development see Karaliunas 1966, Hamp 1967, Andersen 1970. 


44. It is interesting that we find i chiefly in forms from Greek, Celtic (Gaul. Dexsiva dea 
= Gk. *Deksiwós, Мус. de-ki-si-wo), Indo-Iranian, and Baltic, when identical forms with the 
same suffixes in other languages lack this -i- (Goth. tafhswa with suffixed *-wo, Lat. dexter with 
suffix *-ter). Perhaps this is a graphic means for rendering the phonetic reflex of the original 
palatalized sibilant. 
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The s and s of these dialects fall in with the reflexes of the palatovelar *Kh. 
This leads to phonological redistribution of the original reflexes of the Indo- 
European palatovelars and spirants, as in Skt. pistá- < *pis- + *-ta- < *pikh- + 
*-tho- ‘decorated, painted’ (Lat. pictus) and pistá- < *pis- + *-tho- ‘crushed’ 
(Kuryłowicz 1973b:67), with s from *s and £ from *kh merging after i, и, r, 
and k in Sanskrit. 

The developments of the spirant series and the palatalized stops, including the 
subsequent mergers of their reflexes and redistributions in the phonemic system, 
can be represented schematically as in Table 7. 


2.4.6. Evidence of possible postvelar and labiodental series of phonemes in Indo- 
European 


The reconstruction of the Indo-European stop series, including the orders of 
posterior stops, was based on strict correspondences among the forms of the 
daughter dialects. The correlations established among the individual phonemic 
orders of the daughter languages, with account taken of their positional and 
combinatory behavior, permit us to reconstruct the proto-phonemes that lie 
behind them, establish a first approximation to their distributional rules, and 
determine their interrelations in their own phonemic system. The departures 
from the regular correspondences that have been observed can be traced to 
positional properties of the proto-phonemes. 

However, when there is no satisfactory explanation based on combinatory or 
positional variation, it is natural to see an exception to an established correspon- 
dence not as an exception but as a regular correspondence reflecting a different 
phoneme. Then that phoneme, too, must have its own place in the reconstructed 
system and enter into regular phonological relations with the proto-phonemes 
already reconstructed. 

As we analyze the reflexes of the posterior stops in the Indo-European 
daughter languages, we notice a number of departures from the regular cor- 
respondences, departures which cannot be explained as due to positional 
distribution of the proto-phonemes. One such departure is exhibited by forms 
which have initial k- in a number of languages but zero in others: 

Lat. costa ‘rib’, OCS kosti ‘bone’, Hitt. hastai ‘bone’45 beside Lat. os(s) 
‘bone’, gen. ossis, Skt. ásthi ‘bone’, Avest. asti-, Gk. ostéon, Alb. asht, ashté (see 
Schmitt-Brandt 1967:106). 


45. The Hittite initial h must be assumed to reflect the postvelar posited below, not the 
laryngeal that has the same Hittite reflex h [x] (see below). We must evidently assume merger of 
the Hittite reflexes of the postvelar stop and the laryngeal, as a voiceless velar spirant. 
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Table 7 
Sanskrit 
O © © (se) 
(7) Q ($ ) (ch) Í ) олик | 
(before г) 


Old Iranian (Avestan) 


Armenian 


© 
© 


m 
a 
— 
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OCS koza, ‘aiks’, Russ. koza ‘goat’, Alb. kec, OE hécen ‘kid’ beside Skt. ajáh, 
MPers. azak, Alb. dhi, Lith. oZjs ‘goat’, cf. OCS (j)azno ‘hide, pelt; shirt’ (see 
Jakobson 1966a:341-53, Ivanov and Toporov 1974). 

Goth. hatis ‘hatred’, hatan ‘hate’, caus. hatjan; Welsh cawdd ‘anger’, cas 
‘anger’, Osc. cadeis ‘inimicitiae’ beside Lat. odi, Osus sum, Gk. odüs(s)asthai “be 
angry’, Апп. ateam ‘I hate’, OE atol ‘ugly, misshapen’. 

Gk. köleps ‘hollow under the knee’, Russ. koleno ‘knee’, Lith. kelénas, kelis 
‘knee’, Hitt. haliya- 'kneel',46 OHitt. halihla- ‘kneel uninterruptedly’ (2 BoTU 
12 A 21: LUGAL-un-wa-az mekki halihlatti ‘and you have knelt before the 
king many times’; the archaic ritual KUB XXIX 1 IV 1: nat-San һаўй 
halihliandari ‘and they kneel before the altar the whole time’; with archaic 
reduplication: van Brock 1964:141) beside Skt. aníh ‘upper leg’ < *olnis, 
aratníh ‘elbow’ < *oln-tn-, Gk. oléne, Lat. ulna ‘elbow’ < *olina, Lith. uolektis, 
alküne, Russ. lokot’ ‘elbow’. 

Gk. káruon ‘nut’, Panjabi karud < *karu-k (Turner 1966:140) beside Gk. 
árua, Alb. árre, Lith. ruosut¥s, OCS огёхй ‘nut, walnut’. 

Skt. kapi- ‘ape’, Gk. képos (kébos) ‘long-tailed monkey’ beside Olcel. api, 
OE apa ‘ape’, Celt. abrános (Hesychius). ` 

Lat. córam ‘face to face’ beside Skt. dh ‘mouth’, gen. dsah, Avest. ah-, Lat. 
05, gen. Oris, MIr. á (gen.) ‘mouth’, Hitt. ais ‘mouth’, gen. issas, Olcel. dss 
‘mouth of river’. 

In addition to these examples with their initial alteration of k- and zero 
among the Indo-European dialects and sometimes within one language, we also 
find an example with an alternation of initial g-, i-, and Ø: 

Lat. geminus ‘twin’ : Skt. yamah ‘twin’, Avest. yama- ‘twin’, Latv. jumis 
‘double fruit’, Olcel. Ymir, name of hero, similar to the Indo-Iranian Yamáh 
(Dumézil 1971:143ff.), MIr. emon ‘twins’. 

All these correspondences are exceptions to the regular reflexes of the Indo- 
European velar stops. To explain them, we can posit separate postvelar (pos- 
sibly uvular) phonemes, which probably had a more posterior articulation than 
the velar stops. To judge from the reflexes in the daughter languages, this 
hypothetical postvelar order must have comprised a glottalized stop *q’ (which 
gave rise to the correspondence of initial g- and y-)47 and a voiceless aspirated 
stop *qh (which gave rise to the correspondence of initial k- and @-). The 
daughter languages give no evidence of a third member of this postvelar order; 
in view of its markedness, it may have been lacking entirely. In phonological 
systems with postvelar or uvular stop orders, the most marked member is the 
voiced /G/; most systems with postvelar stops have a gap at this point 
(Gamkrelidze 1974). 


46. Hitt. h isto be explained as in hastai. 


47. A typological analog is the development of Proto-Daghestanian *q' in Lak, where it is 
preserved as q’ word-finally but reflected as y elsewhere (Giginejsvili 1973, 1977). 
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Thus we can posit an Indo-European postvelar stop order with some degree 
of certainty. Its members subsequently merge with the reflexes of the velars or, 
in a number of languages, are lost entirely. The possibility of the postvelar 
order is dictated to a significant extent by typological considerations bearing on 
systemic correlations of posterior stop series. However, the factual material of 
the Indo-European daughter languages does not have the degree of inductive 
significance that guarantees the reality of the reconstructed velar orders. 
Therefore the status of the postvelar stops of Indo-European is more hypo- 
thetical. They may have pertained to an earlier stage of development, prior to 
the breakup into daughter stocks. 

Another extremely hypothetical construct is a labiodental stop order, which 
could be proposed on the evidence of the following correspondences: 


dw- ~ d- ~ w- ~ (e)rk- ~ b- 
Skt. dváu Hitt. ta-a-i- Goth. wi-t Arm. erku48 Ауе${. bae 
Avest. dva u-ga-as ‘we two’ 2: 2 

2’ *two-year- Gaul. Vo-corii, Kafir 
Gk. do- < old' Vo-contii (Waigali) 
dwoó-in - ta-a-an Toch. A masc. bas ‘12’ 
do-deka ‘second’ wu, fem. we 
‘12’ Olr. dau, dó Toch. B wi49 ‘2’ 
Alb. dy ‘2’ 2" WGK., Boeot., 
Goth. twai, Gk. di- Thess. 
twös (Pokorny wikati, 
Lith. dvi 1959:229) eikosi 
2 Lat. uiginti 
OPruss. dwai *20' 
OIr. fiche 
Arm. k‘san ‘20’ 
Avest. dvaeda- Lat. dirus Arm. erknc'im 
‘threat’ ‘dire’ ‘I fear’ 
Gk. déos (Emout and 
(< *dweios) Meillet 
‘fear’ 1967:176) 


48. Cf. the similar development in Olcel. kvistr, kvísl ‘branch’ (Pokorny 1959:232). 


49. Hamp (1952:136, note 1) proposed initial *H on the evidence of Toch. B ikäm < 
*yikan ‘twenty’; but this initial is due to the specifically Tocharian palatalization of *w to y. 
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These fluctuations in the treatment of a labial complex with a dental stop may 
testify to the originally monophonematic nature of the sequence. Then the 
source may have been an Indo-European glottalized dental phoneme with 
labialization. 

There may have been other members of the labialized dental order, *dho and 
*tho: 

Skt. dhvárati ‘harms’, ppl. dhrutá-, Hitt. du-wa-ar-na-ah-hu-un ‘I destroyed’: 
cf. Lat. fraus ‘deception’, frustra ‘mistakenly’, Umbr. frosetom ‘fraudatum’ , 
Olcel. dvergr ‘dwarf’ (Mayrhofer 1963:11.119). 

Skt. гут ‘you’ (acc.), Gk. sé, Arm. k‘ez: cf. Hitt. te, OCS te. 

Skt. tvdrate ‘hurries’, Avest. 9wdsa- ‘hurried, hasty’, OHG dweran ‘tum 
hastily’: cf. Gk. otrerós ‘hastily’ (with added initial o-), Lat. trulla ‘scoop, 
dipper, ladle; brazier', OLat. trua, with secondary metathesis in Latin (Pokomy 
1959:1100). 

Skt. tvacas-, tvák- (fem.) ‘hide, pelt’, Gk. sákos ‘shield (of leather or hide)’, 
Hitt. tuekka- ‘body, being’ (cf. tuekkant- ‘corporation’ in the Hittite Laws).50 

These examples serve only to illustrate the possibility that there may have 
been such an order in the Indo-European phonological system. It would be 
typologically plausible, since there are labialized consonants among the posterior 
stop orders. However, there are not enough forms showing these correspon- 
dences to make this proposal more than hypothetical. Nonetheless, the elements 
deduced from intemal reconstruction and typological considerations may point 
to correlations that existed in the Indo-European phonological system at an 
earlier stage of development, well before the time of its breakup into indepen- 
dent daughter branches. 


2.5. The Indo-European system of obstruents (stops, spirants) in 
structural comparison to typologically similar systems: 
Kartvelian (South Caucasian), Abkhaz-Adyghe (Northwest 
Caucasian), Semitic 


The stop and spirant system for the early stages of Indo-European can be set up 
as shown in Table 8. 


50. Also relevant here may be PIE *dhwer- / *dhur- ‘door’: Skt. dvarah, Avest. acc. 
sg. dvaram ‘gate, courtyard’, Lat. fores ‘double door’, OCS dvorü ‘yard’, Gk. thúra, Arm. 
durk‘ ‘doors’. The alternation of syllabic and nonsyllabic u in this form may reflect a relatively 
late, post-breakup and dialectal, decomposition of an initial monophonemic element into *d^ and 
*w. Cf. the development of the labial element of the original phoneme *£o and the labiovelars. 
In this respect, the monophonematic reflexes of Kafir (Ashkun vekd ‘door’, bé ‘outdoors’; cf. 
Lat. forés ‘outside’) may go directly back to the ancient labialized phoneme. 
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Table 8 
The Indo-European stop and sibilant system 


II bh @ gh— 
III p^ kh kho | qh 
$ £ so 


The unboxed parts of Table 8 represent the consonants whose reconstruction is 
problematic: the postvelar and labiodental orders (*q’, *qh and *t’o, *dho, 
*tho), which can be posited only with the reservations mentioned above. 

As Table 8 shows, the labial and dental orders lack palatalized members and 
the labial order lacks labialized ones.5! Consonants of such types arise in the 
individual daughter languages to fill the gaps in the parent system. This happens 
in some of the dialects that eliminate the palatalized order and merge Series I 
and II, specifically in Celtic and Balto-Slavic. In Balto-Slavic the following 
oppositions arise: 


b p b’ p. 
d t d' t 
g k 8” k’ 


(The palatals g’, k’ fill the positions freed after elimination of the original Indo- 
European palatovelars.) 

The reconstructed Indo-European stop system finds a very close typological 
parallel in Caucasian languages. In particular, the stop system posited for Proto- 
Kartvelian (South Caucasian) shows the same number of series and orders and 
approximately the same phonological oppositions among the series and orders as 
the Indo-European system does. Proto-Kartvelian had a stop system consisting 
of three series (I, glottalized; II, half-voiced; III, voiceless aspirated) and four 
points of articulation (labial, dental, velar, postvelar). The postvelar order had 
a gap in the most marked, voiced, slot (Gamkrelidze 1974:16). The half-voiced 
stops, which were phonetically distinct from true voiced stops in their lower 
degree of sonority (Axvlediani 1949:58ff.) and characterized by intensivity,52 
can be compared to the Indo-European voiced aspirates (see 1.2.2 above). 


51. For the typological possibility of labialized labials see 2.1.2 above (cf. Chomsky and 
Halle 1968:307). 


52. For half-voiced consonants see Postal 1968:78, note 23. 
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Table 9 
The stop and sibilant system of Proto-Kartvelian53 


$ £ £ 
z z (2) 


Typologically even closer to Indo-European system are the Northwest 
Caucasian languages, in particular Abkhaz. There is a three-way opposition of 
glottalized, voiced, and voiceless (aspirate) consonants at each point of ar- 
ticulation: labial, dental, velar, and postvelar; there are also palatalized and 
labialized modifications of the velar orders, and a labialized modification of the 
dental order. Gaps are found in the postvelar series and its palatalized and 
labialized modifications at the point of the maximally marked voiced members. 
The overall pattern of stops and sibilant spirants of Abkhaz is shown in Table 10 
(see Deeters 1963, Lomtatidze 1976). 


Table 10 
The stop and sibilant system of Abkhaz 


I р t t’o k’ k ko 4 q qo 
II b d do ê g go = == == 


Il ph а o Ë kh kho — qh qo 
5 £ Ў so $ $0 
z z z zo z ѓо 


The three Indo-European stop series coincide to the point of identity with 
those of Kartvelian and Abkhaz. The Abkhaz consonantism, in view of its 
accessory palatalized and labialized velars (and its labialized dentals), is even 
closer to Indo-European than Kartvelian is. 

In the voiceless spirants, the opposition of compact to diffuse coincides in all 
three systems. In some dialects there is a tendency to merge the palatalized 
sibilant order with the diffuse one. 

The major difference between Abkhaz and Kartvelian, on the one hand, and 


53. See Macavariani 1965. This system is exactly that of Old Georgian, except for the 
merger of the marked hissing-hushing order with the diffuse order. 
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Indo-European on the other, is the presence of a rich inventory of affricates in 
Abkhaz and Kartvelian. Affricates, evidently lacking in Proto-Indo-European, 
arose only later, in the individual satem dialects. 

On this interpretation, the Proto-Semitic consonant system also bore essential 
similarity to Indo-European. Proto-Semitic, shown in Table 11, had a three- 
way opposition of emphatic (I) to voiced (II) to voiceless (aspirated) (III), as 
well as a rich system of sibilant spirants (see Moscati et al. 1980:24). 

The ‘emphatic’ consonants, which are distinguished by pharyngealization in 
some attested Semitic languages (see Jakobson 19576), can be interpreted as 
glottalized for the stage of Proto-Semitic linguistic unity and perhaps later 
(Cantineau 1952:290ff., Martinet 1953b:68ff.). They evidently formed a 
glottalized series with the expectably missing labial member. In this respect, the 
Proto-Semitic glottalized series coincides fully with the Indo-European one, 
where the labial member is also missing (or in any event weakly attested) (see 
also Bomhard 1975, 1977). 


Table 11 
The stop and sibilant system of Proto-Semitic 
I — t k 
II b d 8 
III ph th kh 


te 
Ay 
x 


$ 


` 


$ 


The change of the Semitic ejectives to ‘emphatic’ or pharyngeal consonants is 
comparable to the Indo-European elimination of ejectives through voicing or 
deglottalization. Likewise, the voicing of the ejectives in Indo-European, 
motivated by the phonetic closeness of glottalized and voiced stops, finds a good 
typological parallel in the voicing of the Semitic emphatics in the gal dialects of 
Arabic (see Blanc 1965). 

The Semitic voiceless aspirated series is typologically comparable to the Indo- 
European voiceless (aspirated) series and with those of Kartvelian and North 
Caucasian. Like these, the Semitic series has phonologically redundant aspira- 
tion and contrasts with the other series only in its voicelessness. 

The general similarity in the development of Indo-European and Semitic is 
further manifested in the transformation of the spirants, where the articulatorily 
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unstable palatalized *£ merges with the hissing or hushing spirants in the attested 
dialects. 

The Proto-Semitic system differs from those of Indo-European and Cau- 
casian in having a distinct set of interdental spirants: voiced *d (Arabic д, 
WSem. z, Akkad. z) and voiceless *t (Arab. 6, Мет. 5, Akkad. š); emphatic 
voiced *d (Arab. d, Мет. s, Akkad. 5), emphatic voiceless * (Arab. 2, Мет. 
s, Akkad. s). 

If we assume that the emphatic stops of Semitic were originally glottalized, 
then we can also regard the emphatic spirants *s, *t as originally glottalized. 
However, the emphatic spirants also include voiced *d, for which glottalization 
cannot be proposed: glottalization and voicing are incompatible. Therefore, by 
the criterion of consistent and homogeneous description, glottalization must be 
ruled out for all of the emphatic spirants as a group. Thus the Proto-Semitic 
spirant system is further distinguished from the stops in lacking distinctive 
glottalization; pharyngealization serves as a functional equivalent to glottaliza- 
tion in the spirant system. It may well have been the presence of pharyngealiza- 
tion in the spirants that influenced the phonetic shift of the ejectives to pharyn- 
gealized or ‘emphatic’ stops. 

Since pharyngealization and labialization are variants of a single phonological 
feature, flatness (Jakobson, Fant, and Halle 1962, Jakobson 1971a; rounding in 
Chomsky and Halle 1968:309-11), labialization can be posited as a phonological 
variant of the Proto-Semitic emphatic spirants.54 On this interpretation, the 
Proto-Semitic spirant system is even more similar to those of Proto-Indo- 
European and the Caucasian languages. The reanalyzed Semitic system is shown 
in Table 12. 


Table 12 
The Proto-Semitic spirant system, 
with the emphatic spirants interpreted as labialized 
t d о д 
5 2 50 
$ 


š 


54. In contemporary Arabic dialects such as Egyptian, rounding can be observed to 
accompany pharyngealization (Harrell 1957:71). 
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2.6. Combinatory constraints on the stop points of articulation in 
the root. The structure of Indo-European consonant clusters 


2.6.1. Combinatory rules for stops of different series and orders within the 
root 


Since a fairly full stop system can be reconstructed for Indo-European, we can 
formulate general combinatory rules for stops in roots of the shape C1 V C»-, as 
well as investigating the structure of consonant clusters which arose in zero- 
grade forms of the shape C;C2-VC3- and at morpheme boundaries as in 
C,VC2-C3-. When the phonological oppositions of the phoneme series and 
orders have been defined in terms of distinctive features, each phoneme can be 
unambiguously defined as a bundle of distinctive features arising at an intersec- 
tion point of the series and orders. Thus the combinatory rules governing 
consonants within roots (in distant sequences) and clusters (in contact sequences) 
can be formulated in terms of distinctive features. The ordering of the rules 
gives a full and consistent account of combinatory conditions on stops within the 
root or stem, and applies to both distant and contact sequences. 

The Indo-European combinatory rules for consonants in the root given as 
Rules 1-4 in I.1.3 above can be hierarchically ordered according to the number 
of consonant combinations they describe. The rules are as follows. 


(a)55 No two consonants of the same order can cooccur in a root.56 


There are no Indo-European roots of the form *t'edh-, *dhet’-, *k’ekh-, 
*khek’-, *khoekho-, *Khekh-, etc.57 


(b)58 A consonant of Series II and of Series III cannot cooccur in a 
root. 


There are no Indo-European roots of the shape *bheth-, *thebh-, *ghoeph-, 
* phegho., etc.59 


At first glance, roots of the form s + voiceless stop ... voiced aspirate, i.e. 


55. See Rule 1 of I.1.3.1 and Rule I’ of 2.2.5. 


56. This restriction also applies tothe additional palatovelar and labiovelar series, which 
function as independent orders equivalent in their distributional possibilities in the root to the 
three basic articulatory orders. 

57. The impossibility of two identical consonants in a root is a case of Rule (a). The 
same applies to the non-occurrence of two labial phonemes within a root (see Magnusson 1967). 


58. See Rule 4 of I.1.3.1. 


59. The impossibility of combinations like *ghoekho- or *khoegho- follows from the 
stronger Rule (a). 
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STVDh, would appear to be an exception to Rule (b), and indeed this structural 
type is often described as a supplementary case to the rule (Meillet 1937:174 
[1938:191], Szemerényi 1972:143). Examples are Skt. stighnoti ‘rises, goes up’, 
OCS stigng 1) go’, Gk. steíkho '(T) go’, Goth. steigan ‘go up’, ОП. ари *(D 
go’. However, this shape is not an exception to Rule (b), since after initial *s- 
we have not a phoneme of Series III, as is usually assumed, but an archiphoneme 
representing neutralization of Series II and III (see above on Siebs’ Law for this 
neutralization). Thus the T of the schematic type represents the neutralized 
Series II/III, which means that in principle all such roots conform to the 
permissible root shape with two consonants of the same series, II or III. 


(c)60 Two consonants of Series I cannot cooccur in the same root. 


There are no Indo-European roots of the shape *k’et’- or *t’ek’-.61 That 
there are no roots of the shape *k’ek’- or *t’et’- follows from Rule (a). 


(d) Consonants of Series I and II virtually never cooccur in one 
root. 


Roots of the shape *bhek’- or *k'ebh- are extremely rare in Indo- 
European.62 

These combinatory rules for obstruents reduce to a single more general rule 
governing consonant cooccurrence in roots of the form C4 VC2-: 


(e) In Proto-Indo-European roots of the form C4VC»-, the two 
consonants must be homogeneous in voicing. 


The two consonants of such a root must either both be voiced or both be 
voiceless. This means that if one of the stops is glottalized (and hence voiceless), 
Rule (c) determines that the other can only be a voiceless aspirate. We thus 
arrive at the following combinatory possibilities for C1 V C2- roots: 


60. See Rule 2 of I.1.3.1. 


61. Intraditional terms this is formulated as a constraint against the cooccurrence of two 
voiced stops in a root. 


62. Proto-Indo-European roots which are exceptions to this rule are *bhak?- (Skt. 
bhag-, bhaj- ‘apportion’, bhága- ‘share, portion’, Gk. phageín ‘eat’, Toch. A pak, Proto-Sl. 
*bogii, unless the latter two are Iranian loans) and *bhak’o- ‘beech’ (with dialect restrictions, 
discussed below). *K'egh- ‘branch’ is attested only in Germanic and Baltic (Norw. kage) and 
cannot be considered Proto-Indo-European. Skt. bhad-rd- ‘happy’ is sometimes claimed to be 
cognate to Skt. bhand-; in that case, it cannot be cognate to the Gerrnanic form of Goth. batiza 
*best' and thus does not represent the type of root at issue. The two roots that do represent this 
type are unusual both in their root structure and in their *& vocalism. 
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Permitted combinations Not permitted 

I 4 III, HT +I I+I 

II + I H + III, III + II 
III + III I 4 II, II + 163 


or, using phonetic cover symbols: 


Permitted Not permitted 

T'eTh- TeT- 

Thet’- DheTh- 

DheDh- TheDh- 

TheTh- T'eDh- 
DheT'- 


These conclusions show that consonant combinations in C4, V C>- roots were 
extremely limited. In some respects this picture differs from traditional 
conceptions of stop combinations in Indo-European roots, as formulated e.g. by 
Meillet 1937, Lehmann 1952, Szemerényi 1970:92, Jucquois 1966, 1971; see 
also Magnusson 1967. Our rules make it possible to give a shared basis for the 
restrictions on obstruent cooccurrence in the root: two consonants differing in 
voicing cannot cooccur. They explain the impossibility of Proto-Indo-European 
roots containing stops of Series II and III, i.e. a voiced (aspirate) and a voiceless 
(aspirate) stop, which cannot be accounted for by the traditional approach. 

These rules automatically provide for the cooccurrence of consonants of the 
same series, with the restriction given by Rule (a). An exception is the con- 
straint against cooccurrence of ejectives, provided for by Rule (c). It has a 
phonetic and phonological typological explanation. 

In summary, the Indo-European Series I is distinguished from Series II and 
III in that the ejectives of Series I cannot combine with one another in one root; 
consonants of Series II and III can cooccur with other consonants of the same 
series as long as the constraints on point of articulation (discussed below) are 
observed. Series I and III can cooccur, while Series II is the most isolated, 
unable to combine with the other two. Series III has the greatest distributional 
freedom: it can combine both with itself and with Series I, but not with Series II 
(as shown in Rule b). The distributional relations among the phonemes of the 
various series are shown in Table 13. 


63. This combination is statistically very rare, found only in a few dubious examples (see 
note 62). 
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Table 13 
Combinability of the three series in one root 
(arrows show possible cooccurrences) 


I II III 

(p) bh ph 

Ü dh th 

[4 gh kh 

E gh kh 
gho 


t oO O9 


2.6.2. Variation of stops within the root 


Within the bounds set by the possible consonant combinations for the Indo- 
European root or stem, variation of consonants was possible; the variants have 
sometimes been sorted out among the individual daughter languages. This 
consonant substitution did not change the meaning of the root. The only 
variation permitted was substitutions allowed by the basic root canon. Thus, for 
example, a root of the shape II + II could vary with III + III, but not (following 
Rule b) with III + II or II + Ш; a root of the shape III + III could vary with I + 
III and III + I, but not (following Rule c) with I + I. 

An example of II + II alternating with Ш + Ш: 

PIE *ghabh- ~ *khaph-: Lat. habere ‘have’, Skt. gábhasti-h ‘hand’ beside 
Lat. capio “(D take, grasp’, ОП. cacht, Lat. captus ‘captive, captured’, Skt. 
kapati ‘two handfuls’. 

III + III alternating with III + I: 

PIE *phakh- ~ *phak’-: Lat. pax ‘peace’, gen. pdcis; pacisco *(D make 
peace’ beside Lat. pango, pepigi ‘(I) establish, strengthen, reinforce’, Gk. 
pégnümi ‘(I) strengthen’. 

PIE *pheikh- ~ *pheik’-: Skt. pimsäti ‘decorates’, Avest. paés- ‘paint, 
decorate’, Lith. piésti ‘draw, write’, OCS piso, ‘(I) write’, Gk. poikilos ‘spotted’ 
beside Skt. pirigalá- ‘spotted’, Gk. piggalos, OCS рёрй ‘skewbald’.64 

64. In roots containing a stop and a sonorant or spirant, the restrictions on stop com- 


binability of course did not hold, so that any stop could, in principle, vary with one of any other 
series. Even so, in such roots variation is essentially restricted to glottalized and aspirated 
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2.6.3. Point-of-articulation restrictions on consonant combinations within the 
root. Accessive and decessive consonant sequences (distant and contact) 


After application of Rules (a)-(d) above has excluded certain consonant sequen- 
ces, a number of sequences still remain,65 some of which are affected by 
constraints on combinations of places of articulation.66 Using the cover symbols 
B (for labials), D (dental), G (velar, including its palatovelar and labiovelar 
modifications), we can enumerate all the theoretically possible combinations of 
points of articulation within the root (excluding those ruled out by Rule (a)) as 
follows: 


TypeA: 1. B+G TypeB: 1. G+B 
2. B+D 2. D+B 
3. D«G 3. G+D 


In zero-grade forms of CıVC; roots, these yield the following clusters: 


TypeA: 1. BG . TypeB: 1. GB 
2. BD 2. DB 
3. DG 3. GD 


This distribution defines the structure of the root in one essential respect, 
namely in the ordering of consonants based on their point of articulation. That 
ordering can be of two types: progression from the front of the mouth to the 
back (Type A above), and from the back to the front (Type B above). The first 
type can be called decessive (or introverted), the second accessive (extrover- 
ted).67 In a system with three basic points of articulation, each of the two 


consonants: 

*seukh- ~ *seuk’-: Lat. sūcus ‘juice’, OE socian, Latv. sùkt ‘suck’ beside Lat. sgó 
*(D suck’. 

*meukh- ~ *meuk’-: Lat. mücus ‘moisture, slime’, Gk. múkës ‘mushroom’, Latv. 
mukt ‘sink into swamp’ beside Lat. mü gil ‘fish sp.’. 

*merkho- ~ *merk'o-: Lith. mérkiu ‘squint’ beside Olcel. myrkr ‘dark’, Russ. mor gat’ 
*blink' (see Stang 1967). 

65. Le. the series combinations I + III, III + I, II + II, III + III. All such combinations 
are considered admissible by the standard handbooks of Indo-European (Meillet 1938:191ff., 
Szemerényi 1970:90ff.), which generally consider only combinations of series and not combina- 
tions of orders. 


66. These constraints are not usually formulated as root-structure conditions. Root- 
structure constraints are considered only in Magnusson 1967; cf. also Gercenberg 1972:130-38, 
I. Melikisvili 1980. 


67. The notion of accessive vs. decessive consonant clusters was introduced by G. S. 
Axvlediani in connection with Georgian consonant clusters. He saw itas a general-phonetic 
regularity which explained historical changes of clusters in languages of various types 
(Axvlediani 1949: 107ff., 334ff.). 
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ordering types can have three varieties, as shown above. The members of the 
orderings can be identified as in Table 14, using two pairs of distinctive 
features, anterior vs. posterior and medial vs. peripheral. 


Table 14 


Point of articulation 


Distinctive features B D G 
Anterior + + = 
Medial = + = 


Table 14 shows that in a system with three basic points of articulation, a 
decessive sequence invariably begins with a [+anterior] segment, while two types 
of accessive sequence begin with a [-anterior] segment and one with a 
[+anterior] segment. 

Indo-European CV C»- roots show both decessive and accessive orders with 
two [-medial] consonants, i.e. with maximal articulatory distance between the 
two consonants. Put differently, labial and velar consonants can combine 
regardless of the decessive or accessive order of the sequence; both B + G and 
С +В occur. Examples: 


Type A (decessive): 

*phekh-: Skt. pasá- ‘livestock’, Avest. pasu-, Lat. pecu ‘livestock’, Goth. 
faíhu ‘money’, OLith. pekus, OPruss. pecku ‘livestock’. 

*phekho-: Skt. pácati ‘cooks’, Avest. ham.pacaiti, Alb. pjek ‘I bake’, OCS 
реко 1) bake’, Toch. A, B päk- ‘cook, bake’. 


Type B (accessive): 

*ghabh-: Skt. gábhasti- ‘hand’, Lat. habeo ‘(I) have’, Goth. gabei ‘wealth’, 
Olr. gaibid ‘takes’. 

*khaph-: Lat. capio, cepi ‘(I) grasp, catch’, Alb. kam ‘(I) have’, Goth. hafjan 
‘lift up’. 


When one of the consonants is [+medial], i.e. when the distance between the 
points of articulation is non-maximal (Types A2, A3, B2, B3 above), the 
distinction of accessive and decessive becomes essential: the decessive sequences 
B + D and D + G68 are permitted, while accessive G + 069 is very rare and D + 


68. Examples of B + D: *bhédh-: Skt. bädhate ‘presses, crushes’, Goth. bidjan ‘ask, 
pray’, Alb. bíndem ‘(I) stoop, bend’. *pheth-: Skt. pátati ‘flies’, aor. apaptat, Avest. fra-pataiti, 
Hom. Gk. pétomai 1) fly’, eptámen, Lat. petö ‘(I) seek, strive’. *phet’-: Skt. раг ‘foot’, 
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B70 is even more restricted. The greater rarity of D + B compared to G + D 
probably has to do with the fact that D + B has a [+medial] stop as its first 
element, while G + D has a peripheral, posterior stop as its first element. 

Thus the dental point of articulation emerges as marked in regard to these 
sequences. If no dental is involved, sequences of either ordering are possible, 
while the presence of a dental limits the ordering in that it favors the decessive 
ordering. The claim that accessive sequences with non-maximal articulatory 
distance are extremely rare is a statistical generalization which is not invalidated 
by the occasional examples of roots showing that structure. It can be confi- 
dently claimed that the distribution of consonants in the Indo-European root was 
limited by consideration of decessive vs. accessive order when certain con- 
figurations of the feature of medial/peripheral, i.e. articulatory distance, were 
involved. 

Note the occurrence of *a vocalism in Cj VC2- roots with accessive ordering. 
*a vocalism is rare in Indo-European roots, and is evidently conditioned by 
accessive order with an initial velar (contrast the *e vocalism in the accessive 
roots *theph-, *dhebh-). The syntagmatic factor of accessive ordering and the 
velar nature of the root-initial consonant apparently influence the timbre of the 
root vowel, turning it into the maximally open vowel a (see Gamkrelidze 1979). 


2.6.4. The elimination of accessive clusters; 'Brugmann spirants' 


The identification of Indo-European accessive and decessive clusters or sequen- 
ces makes it possible to understand a number of changes that affected stop 
sequences in Indo-European branches showing diverse phonetic evolution. 
Several of them can be reduced to a common tendency to el&ninate clusters — 
as a rule, accessive clusters — formed under zero gräde or at morpheme 


Avest. pad-, Gk. poiis, Lat. pes, Hitt. pata-, Hier. Luw. pata-. 

Examples of D + G: *dhegho-: Skt. dáhati ‘burns’, Avest. dazaiti, Alb. djek ‘(I) ignite’, 
Lith. deg, OCS 2еро ‘(I) ignite’, Toch. A, В rsäk- ‘burn’, MIr. daig ‘fire’. *t'eKh-: Skt. 
dasasyáti ‘serves, worships’, Lat. decus, decet ‘it is fitting’, Gk. dokéd ҶТ) judge’, Toch. A täk- 
‘judge’. *thekho-: Skt. гакі ‘hurries’, Avest. tacaiti ‘runs’, Alb. ndjek ‘pursue’, Olr. techim 
(1) run’, Lith. tekà *(T) run’, OCS tekg (Т) flow’, Toch. B cake ‘current, stream’. 


69. The examples of this type are limited to three roots: *kheth-, *khoth-: Avest. kata- 
‘room, storeroom’, Goth. hépjd ‘storeroom’, Ch.Sl. kotTcI ‘cella, store, larder’, cf. Russ. kotec 
(Vasmer 1964-1973:11.351); the cognate technical terms Gk. kotile ‘vessel’, Lat. catinus ‘vessel’ 
(Pokorny 1959:587) may represent secondary derivatives. *Khath-: Skt. Satdyati ‘overthrows’, 
Sdtru- ‘victor’; Gaul. catu- ‘struggle’, Olcel. hgd ‘struggle’ (Pokorny 1959:1534). *ghedh-: 
Skt. gadh-, gádhya- ‘that which is held’, OFris. gadia ‘unite’, OCS god ‘time span, period’, 
Russ. god ‘year’ (Vasmer 1964-1973:1.426, Mayrhofer 1956:1.320-21, Pokomy 1959:423). 

70. Only two clear examples of roots of this type are attested: PIE *theph-: Skt. рой 
‘heats up’, Ved. tdpant- ‘hot’, Avest. tafsgn ‘they must be warm’, Lat. tepeo, Ойт. té ‘hot’, OCS 
рій ‘warm’. *dhebh-: Skt. dabhnoti ‘harms, deceives’, caus. dambháyati, Avest. dab- 
‘betray’, Hitt. tepnu- ‘humble, belittle’, repu- ‘small’. 
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boundaries.71 The rules for eliminating clusters are specific to individual 
languages. 

The accessive cluster GD (Type B3 above) which arose at morpheme boun- 
daries underwent various reformations in the various branches. In Hittite, a 
language which for the most part shows decessive ordering, the accessive cluster 
is eliminated by assimilation or later anaptyxis: 

Hitt. lutta- ‘window’ < *luk-ta- (PIE *luk-tho-, cf. OHG, OSax. lioht 
*Jight"). 

Hitt. galattar ‘liquid, sap, juice of plant’, cf. Gk. gála ‘milk’, gen. gálaktos, 
Lat. lac, gen. lactis. Greek and Latin preserve the accessive cluster, as does 
Hittite sporadically in galaktar (same meaning) (Friedrich 1952:95); cf. the 
normal preservation of the decessive cluster -tk- in Hitt. hatkesnu-, hatk- ‘press 
down, oppress’. 

Hitt. uttar ‘word; case, affair’ from *uk-tar, PIE *wekho- / *ukho-: Skt. 
väk, vac-, uk-, Gk. wépos, épos ‘word’, Lat. uöx ‘voice’. 

In such forms the graphic doubling of Hittite probably renders a geminate 
rather than being a purely graphic means to represent voiceless aspirates going 
back to Indo-European Series III. 

In Indo-Iranian, initial accessive /*kt-/ is eliminated by loss of the velar: Skt. 
turiyah ‘fourth’, Avest. täirya- ‘fourth’ from PIE *khothur-yo- ‘fourth’, 
*khoethw(o)r- ‘four’. Evidence of the velar can be seen in non-initial position: 
Avest. axtüirim ‘four times’ (Szemerényi 1960:80-81, Mayrhofer 1956:1.515). 

Sanskrit has another way of eliminating the accessives -kt-, -gd-: they are 
replaced by -ks-, a cluster with a fricative second element and normal for 
Sanskrit. Examples are: 

Skt. paksáh ‘wing; side’ beside Lat. pectus ‘chest’. 

Skt. táksati “mages, crafts; cuts’, táksà ‘carpenter’, Avest. tašan- ‘creator’ 
beside Gk. téktón Warpenter', téktaina (cf. Skt. fem. taksni):72 Mayrhofer 
1956:1.468! 1963:1I. Fe. 

Skt. kseti, ksiyáti ‘inhabits’, Gk. ktízo ‘(I) found a village’, cf. peri-ktí-tai 
‘neighbors’ and Skt. pari-ksit, etc. 

Skt. ksanöti ‘wounds, beats’, OPers. a-xsata- ‘unharmed’, Gk. kteíno ‘(I) kill’. 

Skt. ksáyati, Avest. xSayati ‘rules, owns’, Gk. ktáomai ‘(I) obtain’, perf. 
kektemai (1) own, have’. 

This development, typical of Sanskrit, is due to the inadmissibility of initial 
stop clusters in Indo-Iranian. 


71. For elimination of accessive clusters see Axvlediani 1949:334ff. 


72. Kurytowicz 1973a:97 proposes the reverse development *ks > Gk. kt for these and 
similar words. However, this requires positing a separate phoneme * for Proto-Greek and a 
phonetic law *ks > *kç > kt; and, as Kuryłowicz himself notes, this phonetic law operated only 
when there was no morpheme juncture between the two phonemes (1973a:98, 1977:205ff.). But 
on this analysis Skt. paksd- is unexplained, as are the Hittite cognates tekan, hartagga-, etc. 
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Accessive [-kt-], [-gd-] can also arise in Sanskrit through metathesis of [-tk-], 
[-dg-] inherited from Indo-European clusters or distant sequences. These new 
accessive sequences also change to ks. The evidence for these changes comes 
from comparing Skt. řkşah ‘bear’ with Avest. arsa-, Gk. árktos ‘bear’, Lat. 
ursus (< *orcsos). The Hittite cognate acc. sg. har-tág-gán ‘bear’ (in KBo VII 
14, 5: ...nu-ut-ta har-tág-gán ma-a-an...}-is-ki-mi ‘and I will ...] you like a 
bear’: Gamkrelidze 1961:275) can be transcribed as [hartkan], which shows that 
the cluster -tk- was present in the oldest Indo-European form of the word. 
Sanskrit, Greek, and probably Latin metathesize this cluster into the accessive 
-kt-, which is subsequently changed to ks in Sanskrit.73 

For MIr. art ‘bear’ (for the Proto-Celtic form see Hamp 1965b:222) we can 
assume elimination of accessive *-rk^t- through loss of the velar: *-rkht- > -rt-; 
cf. the analogous development in Olr. ro-ort ‘he killed’, 3sg. pret. of org- 
*destroy, kill', which has an exact formal correspondent with -rkt- preserved in 
Hitt. (para) harkta ‘he perished’. 

Of analogous origin are Skt. ksäh, ksmä ‘earth’, ksámyah ‘earthly’, cor- 
responding to Gk. khthon, Toch. A tkam ‘earth’ beside Hitt. te-e-kdn ‘earth’, 
gen. tagnas, loc. tagan (Schindler 1967, 1975). The Hittite form represents the 
full grade of PIE *dhegh-, which alternated with the zero grade of *dhgh- 
(Toch. A tkam, Hitt. loc. [tkan]). The Greek and Sanskrit forms show the 
typical Greek-Aryan metathesis to form accessive clusters, initial [*gdh-], [*kth-] 
(Gk. khth- by assimilation).74 These then undergo the regular Sanskrit devel- 
opment to yield initial ks-. 

Accessive [*gdh] is also eliminated in another way in Sanskrit, where it is 
unnatural in initial position: the dh is lost. Cf. Skt. gen. gmáh (in divás ca gmás 
ca ‘of sky and earth’: Wackernagel and Debrunner 1930:111.243), jmd ‘earth’ 
(RV VII, 39, 2: јтауа ‘on the earth’), parallel to ksah, ksmä above. 

In this set of cognates, the metathesis of decessive *[dgh], *[tkh] to accessive 
[gdh], [kth] is a dialectal phenomenon which unites Greek and Aryan; the 
subsequent replacement of *gdh by ks is a specifically Aryan development in the 
elimination of accessive clusters.75 The same form undergoes analogous 
changes with loss of the dental in a number of other dialects as well: Toch. B 


73. In Greek dialects the accessive cluster is resolved by simplification of tk or kt: Gk. 
árkos, árkeios, árkelos. A number of forms with initial accessive clusters show a prothetic i 
(which cannot be traced back to a laryngeal: Beekes 1969:19): ikhthüs ‘fish’, iktinos ‘imperial 
falcon’ (see Schwyzer 1939:1.413). The prothetic vowel is missing in the Armenian cognates: 
jukn ‘fish’, c'in ‘falcon’ (Hovdhaugen 1968:130). 

74. Similar metathesis is attested in historical Greek by ко ‘(I) give birth, produce’ < 
*ti-tk-O (cf. aor. é-tek-on), dáktulos ‘finger’ (possibly from *datkulos): see Poultney 1976:291. 


75. Cf. *4иххі- ‘daughter’, posited for Old Persian and reflected in Elam. du-uk-si-is 


(Benveniste 1966b:43-48), cf. Avest. dugadar-, duySar- beside Skt. duhitd, Gk. thugdtér 
‘daughter’. An accessive cluster formed when the vowel was lost, and it is simplified in the 
cognates of other languages as well: Arm. dustr, OCS disti beside Lith. dukte, Goth. daúhtar 
*daughter'. 
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kem (beside Toch. A tkam), Lith. Zemé, OCS zemlja, Lat. humus ‘earth’. 

In Sanskrit, it was not only the accessive cluster *#dh that was replaced in 
initial position by ks. In Sanskrit there are no initial stop clusters; instead we 
find only the frequent ks.76 Therefore any initial obstruent cluster, other than 
the common type st and st, has been replaced by ks in Sanskrit. This applies to 
loan words as well as to native Indo-Iranian words. The initial ks of such words 
is not a phonetic correspondent to the clusters of cognate words, but rather a 
replacement for the original cluster. This can be seen from Sanskrit forms such 
as: 

Skt. kşú- ‘livestock’, ksu-mänt- ‘owner of cattle’, puru-ksu- ‘one who has 
many cattle’, Avest. fsu- ‘livestock’, cf. Skt. раўйћ ‘livestock’, Lat. pecus. The 
original *psu- that can be posited is replaced by ksu-. 

An analogous replacement of pt by ks can be posited for ksivati ‘spits’ beside 
Gk. ptáo ‘(I) spit’, ptáalon ‘saliva’. There is a parallel replacement of the 
original cluster by sth, cf. sthivati ‘spits’. 

Cf. also Skt. ksáp ‘night’, Avest. xXapan-, beside Gk. pséphas, pséphos, 
knéphas, dnöphos, zóphos ‘darkness’, Hitt. (i)spant- ‘night’ (Goetze 1951:475, 
1954:357). 

These forms, together with Skt. ksam-, Gk. khthön ‘earth’ and Skt. Fksah, 
Gk. árktos ‘bear’, point to the origin of Skt. ksinati, ksinóti ‘destroys’ beside Gk. 
phthinö ‘(I) destroy’ (cf. Gk. kléos áphthiton ‘undying glory’ and Skt. srávah 
áksitam) or Skt. ksdrati ‘flows; flows away, disappears’ beside Gk. phtheirö ‚(D 
spoil' (cf. áphthoros *unsgoiled', Skt. aksära- *unfading'). Both words go back 
to an Indo-European root *debh- / *dbh- *harm; shorten; deceive', whose full 
grade is represented by Skt. dabhnóti ‘harms, damages; deceives’, pass. ‘is 
harmed’, Avest. dab- ‘deceive, deprive’, cf. Gk. atémbo ‘(I) harm, deprive, 
shorten’ {Pokorny 1959:240). The forms given above show zero grade of the 
root, *dbh-, and full grade of the suffixes. This created an accessive cluster,77 
which was metathesized to decessive *bdh (Greek pth became phth with as- 
similation, cf. *kth > khth in khthon, above), which in tum was replaced in 
Sanskrit by the normal ks-. 

This account of Skt. ksah, rksah, ksinati, ksárati and Gk. khthon, árktos, 
phthíno, phtheirö as involving metathesis of an originally accessive cluster and 
replacement by ks in Sanskrit removes the need to posit special fricatives 
(‘Brugmann spirants’) for the protoforms in order to explain the apparent 


76. Initial ts- is found in only three words, one of which is an old combination of initial 
root s- with a prefix: tsdrati ‘crawls’ < *t-seleti (Mayrhofer 1956:1.540-41); the other two are 
connected to the first: tsáru- ‘crawling animal’ and tsaru- ‘sword handle (in form of snake)’ 
(Mayrhofer 1956:1.541). Initial ps- is found in four Vedic words: psára- ‘joy’, Avest. fsaratu-, 
Khotanese Saka ssar-; Skt. psäti ‘chews, swallows’; psu- ‘breath’ (in compounds); pstira- 
(unclear meaning; found in the Rigveda): see Mayrhofer 1963:11.388-89. 


77. This root is one of the few Indo-European roots with accessive stop ordering. 
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phonetic discrepancies in the reflexes.78 The fricatives reconstructed in 2.4 
above were posited on the evidence of regular correspondences; each has its own 
distinct correspondences; and they cannot be explained as due to combinatory 
factors. The forms surveyed here give no support for reconstructing special 
*Brugmann spirants' in addition to those. 


78. For a survey of the literature see Gunnarson 1971; also Wright 1965. A morphologi- 
cal explanation using special infixes was proposed by Karstien 1971:256ff. 


Chapter Three 


The vowel system and the theory of morphophonologi- 
cal alternations. Sonants and laryngeals in Indo- 
European 


3.1. The vowel system and the rise of ablaut alternations in Indo- 
European 


3.1.1. Conditions on the appearance of zero grade 


An important source of consonant clusters is zero grade of the root, which was 
evidently conditioned by accent shifts. A root structure C1VCa-, when in the 
zero grade caused by a shift of the accent onto the preceding or following 
syllable, yields a sequence C,C2-, with an accessive or decessive consonant 
cluster: 

*pheth-: Gk. pétomai ‘(D fly’, OHG fedara ‘feather’, Skt. pátram ‘wing’ 
beside *phth-: Gk. aor. eptómen, éptato; pterón ‘wing’. 

*thekh-: Gk. tekos ‘child’ beside *thkh-: Gk. tiktö '(T) give birth’ < *ti-tk-0. 

The old Indo-European alternations of full and zero grade are especially 
clearly observable in roots with initial s-: 

*segh-: Gk. ékho ‘(I) hold, have’ : *sgh-: Gk. aor. éskhon. 

*set’-: Lat. sedeo ‘(I) sit’, Gk. hézomai ‘(I) sit down’ : *-st’-: Skt. nidá- 
‘refuge, haven’ < *ni-zd- < *ni-st’-, Arm. nist, Lat. nidus ‘nest’. 

A striking regularity exhibited by zero-grade forms of roots with two stops 
is that they include only roots where both stops are of Series III. Proto-Indo- 
European zero grade with stops is attested only in roots of the type III + III. 
Clear examples of zero grade in such roots are the following: 


III + III roots 


PIE *phekh- / *phKh-: Lat. реси ‘livestock, possessions’, Goth. faíhu : 
Avest. fsu-yant- ‘cattle breeder’, ffu-San- ‘acquiring (having) livestock’, Skt. 
ksu-man-, ksu-mänt- ‘provided with fodder (food)’, puru-ksü- ‘rich in food, 
richly giving’, Gk. kteis, gen. ktenós ‘comb’ (< *pkten-, cf. Lat. pecten ‘comb’). 

PIE *pheth- / *phth-: Gk. pétomai ‘(I) fly’, OHG fedara ‘feather’, Skt. 
pátatra- ‘wing’ : Hom. Gk. eptámen, éptato; ptésis ‘flight’, ptéruks, pterón 
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‘wing’, Arm. t'ir ‘flight’, Skt. aor. apaptat, Avest. täta- < *ptäta- ‘falling’ (of 
rain), cf. Gk. ptotós. 

PIE *thekh- / *thkh-: Gk. tekos ‘kin, clan’ : Gk. tiktö < *tí-tk-o '(I) give 
birth'. 

PIE *khoeth- / *khoth-: OCS četyre, Gk. téssares ‘four’ : Skt. turiya- < 
*kturtya-, Avest. tuirya- ‘fourth’. 

There are other Indo-European roots with two phonemes of Series III which 
have full grade with e vocalism but show no zero grade: 

*thekho-: Olr. techid ‘runs’, intech ‘path’, Lith. tekü, Latv. teku, OCS tekg 
‘flow, run’. 

*theph-: Lat. tepidus ‘warm’, tepor ‘warmth’, Skt. tápah ‘heat’. 

In the case of *theph-, the absence of zero grade is due to its accessive 
sequence of consonants, atypical for Indo-European, which is responsible for the 
stable e grade of the root. In the case of the decessive *thekho-, it may be 
connected with the labialized root consonant, which had a tendency not to 
combine with other consonants in clusters. Compare *khoeth- ‘four’ above, 
where an accessive cluster with a labiovelar as first member was resolved in 
Sanskrit through loss of the first consonant (turiya- from *kturiya-) and in other 
languages a reduced vowel was later inserted to break up the difficult cluster: 1 
*khoth- > *khoeth-: cf. Gk. písures ‘four’, Lat. quattuor, Slav. Cetyre (> Pol. 
cztery, Czech čtyři). 

Another apparent example of the same lack of zero grade because of a 
labiovelar is *khoeKh- / *khoKh-: Skt. kas-, käsate ‘be visible, appear’, A vest. 
akasat ‘he saw’, casman- ‘eye’, OCS kazg '(I) show’, inf. kazati, u-kazü ‘decree, 
ukase’. 

Proto-Indo-European roots containing stops of Series I or II are charac- 
terized by a lack of zero-grade forms.2 In place of zero grade they have 
o grade, which provides a functional correspondent to the zero grade of III + 
III roots. 


1. This late reduced vowel must be strictly distinguished from the earlier reduced vowels 
we reconstruct as subsequently yielding o vocalism when in full grade. The later reduced vowel, 
known as ‘Giintert’s schwa’, is a much more recent phenomenon restricted to individual late Indo- 
European dialects, in particular Italic, Greek (Petersen 1938), and Baltic (Stang 1966:45, 
1975:45). Giintert’s schwa usually yields a, unlike the original Indo-European reduced vowels, 
which reconstruct as full-grade vowels with coloring dependent on the adjacent consonants 
(usually, o coloring). But Giintert’s schwa is typologically analogous to the earlier reduced 
vowel: it arises in order to break up clusters that were non-phonotactic in the individual Indo- 
European dialects. 

While reflexes of the ancient reduced vowel are present in all Indo-European dialects and 
consequently reconstruct for Proto-Indo-European, Giintert’s schwa can be established only for 
individual daughter dialects, as an independent development in each. 


2. The same can be said for the isolated examples of II + I roots, e.g. *bhak’- ‘share, 
portion’ (see 1.2.6.1n62). This structure was atypical for Indo-European, and therefore our Rule 
D in Chapter 2 treats it as an impossible stop combination for Indo-European roots. 
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II + II roots 


PIE *bhegh- / *bhogh-: Olcel. bága, bégja ‘oppose, be opposed’ (Gmc. * ë, 
see Pokorny 1959:115) : Gaul. bagaudae ‘rebels, insurrectionists', Olr. bágaid 
‘he fights’, bag ‘fight, struggle’, Latv. buóztiés ‘get angry’. 

PIE *bhedh- / *bhodh-: Gaul. bedo- ‘hole, canal’, Lith. bed ‘(I) dig’, Lat. 
fodiö “@) dig’. 

PIE *dhegho- / *dhogho-: OCS Херо ‘(I) bum, ignite’, inf. Zesti, Lith. degü 
*(I) bum, ignite’, Toch. A tsäk- ‘bum’, Lat. febris ‘fever’, Lat. foueo '(I) heat, 
warm up’. 

PIE *ghedh- / *ghodh-: Skt. gádhyah ‘what is held on to’, Goth. göbs, OHG 
guot ‘good, appropriate’, OCS godü, godina ‘year’. 

PIE *ghebh-: Gk. kephalé ‘head’, Goth. gibla ‘pediment’, Toch. A spal 
‘head’. 

PIE *dhebh-: Hitt. tepu- ‘small’, tepnu- ‘belittle’ : Skt. dabhnoti ‘harms’. A 
few Sanskrit forms of this root with zero grade are found: á-dbhu-ta- 
‘surprising’, dabdhá-, perf. pass. ppl. of dabhnöti.3 


1+ III and III + I roots 


PIE *phet’- / *phot’-: Hitt. pedan ‘place’, Gk. pédon ‘soil’, Arm. het 
‘track’, Lat. pes, gen. pedis : Goth. fotus, Hitt. pata-, Gk. poüs, gen. podós 
‘foot’.4 

PIE *t’ekh- / *t’okh-: Gk. deksiterös ‘right’, Lith. désinas ‘right’, OCS 
desnü ‘right’, Gk. dékhomai ‘(I) accept’ : Gk. dóksa ‘opinion’, dógma ‘decision’. 

PIE *?ekh-m: Skt. даҳа ‘ten’, Lith. dösimts, OCS deseti.5 

PIE *khet’- / *khot?-: Skt. kadrü- ‘brown’, Gk. kédros ‘cedar’ : OCS 
kadilo ‘censer’, OPruss. accodis < *at-codis ‘flue’. 

In summary, the clear examples of zero grade in Indo-European roots with 


3. Pokorny 1959:240 reconstructs a zero grade for Avestan forms as well (2pl. pres. 
dabanaotä, dabavayat), but this is not justified by the Avestan graphic rendition of these forms 
(cf. the root dabu-: Gercenberg 1972:36). This casts doubt on the zero grade Pokorny 
reconstructs for the Indo-European protoforms; cf. the stable e in Hitt. tepu- and tepnu-, which 
corresponds exactly to Skt. dabhnóti. 


4. The zero-grade forms of this root (Skt. -bd-, Gk. bd) frequently cited in comparative 
grammars are found only as a second element in compounds of recent formation, dating to after 
the voicing of ejectives in the individual daughter languages and showing assimilation of the 
initial consonant. They cannot be traced to Proto-Indo-European. Examples: Skt. upa-bdá- 
‘footfall’, Avest. fra-bda- ‘front leg’, a-bda- ‘where it is forbidden to step’, Gk. epf-bda ‘day 
after holiday’. 


5. In compounds with *t’ekhmth-, which are relatively late formations, the impermis- 
sible cluster t'Kh formed when the vowel was removed. It was resolved by dropping the first 
consonant from the cluster. This is functionally comparable to breaking up the cluster by 
inserting a reduced vowel (cf. Russ. tridcat' from *tri-dfseti). 
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two stops are confined to the few III + III structures. In all remaining admis- 
sible root types with stops, there are no clear examples of zero grade but there 
are forms with *o grade. 

Good Proto-Indo-European examples of zero grade, as with III + III roots, 
are also found in Cı VC2- roots where the first consonant is s: 


sVC roots 


PIE *set’- / *st’-: Lat. sedeö ‘(I) sit’, Gk. hézomai, Lith. sedZiu, OCS sedo 
“(D sit’, sedg ‘(I) sit down’ : Arm. nstim ‘(I) sit down’ < *ni-st’yd, nist, Lat. 
nidus ‘nest’, Skt. nidd- ‘haven, refuge’. 

PIE *sek’- / *sk’-: Skt. sdjati ‘adjoins’, Mlr. sén ‘trap, snare’, Lith. ségti 
‘adjoin’ : Avest. vohuna-zga- (spa) ‘dog trained for blood’. 

PIE *segh- / *sgh-: Gk. ékho ‘(T) have, hold’, Skt. sáhate ‘conquers, 
defeats’, Goth. sigis ‘victory’ : Gk. éskhon (aor. of ékho), skhoimen (1 pl. opt.), 
Avest. 1sg. opt. zaema. 

PIE *sekh- / *skh-: Skt. á-sak-ra- ‘inexhaustible’, Lith. sékti ‘fall (of water 
level)’, OCS iseknoti ‘dry up’ : Hom. Gk. ésketo ‘fell’ (of water); reduplicated 
form in Avest. hisku- ‘dried out’, Welsh hysb. 

PIE *8ekho- / *8kho-: Goth. saí/van ‘see’ : Olr. ro-sc < *pro-skwo- ‘eye’. 

Zero grade is also found in roots with the structure CVs-: 

PIE *bhes- / *bhs-: Skt. babhasti ‘smashes, breaks’ : Skt. psäti ‘crushes; 
devours’, Gk. psáo, psaio ‘(T) cut into small pieces’; initial *bhs- is simplified to 
*s- in the word for ‘sand’ even in Proto-Indo-European: Gk. psámathos, 
contaminated by ámathos ‘sand’, OHG samt, OE sand, Lat. sabulum ‘sand’. 

PIE *bhes- / *bhs-: Skt. bábhasti ‘blows, inflates’ : Gk. psukhd ‘(I) blow, 
breathe’, psukhé ‘breath; soul’. 

PIE *khes- / *khs-: Hitt. kisai- ‘comb’, OCS cesg ‘(I) comb’ : Gk. ksaind 
*(T) comb, scratch’. 

These forms represent a fairly complete list of C1VC2- root structures with 
obstruents. They clearly demonstrate the unexpected fact that good Indo- 
European examples with zero grade are few, and zero grade is phonologically 
conditioned in roots containing obstruents. Complete loss of the vowel is 
possible only in the few root types containing only Series III stops and (oc- 
casionally) those containing a Series II stop, and in roots with initial or final *s. 
This general situation finds its explanation in the fact that clusters containing 
stops of different series (i.e. II + III, I + II) were not permitted. Thus to the 
constraints on stop combinations in distant sequences in CVC- roots (Rules 1-4 
of I.1.3.1 above) we can add additional restrictions applying only to zero grade, 
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to the effect that stops of different series could not combine in clusters.6 

Root structures which were phonologically unable to take zero grade show a 
tendency to use an ablaut grade with *o vocalism. *o grade in roots whose 
consonants could not form clusters is opposed to zero grade in roots whose 
consonants could form clusters. In individual archaic Indo-European for- 
mations, unaccented *o grade appears precisely under the conditions where zero 
grade is found in roots whose consonants can form a permissible cluster (see 
Kurytowicz 1956). 

This functional correlation between zero grade and *o grade shows that they 
are phonologically conditioned and in complementary distribution, determined 
by the root structure. From this we can infer that they were originally func- 
tionally identical in Proto-Indo-European roots with obstruents (cf. forms such 
as Gk. podós). 


3.1.2. Weak and strong vowel grades and the original Indo-European vowel 
triangle i, a, u. The laryngeal phonemes in early Indo-European 


The original functional identity of zero grade and *o grade makes possible 
internal reconstruction of the earliest Indo-European patterns of vowel alterna- 
tions and the ways in which the later Indo-European ablaut mechanism arose. 
For earliest Indo-European, internal reconstruction establishes two basic grades 
of root vocalism: the strong grade, i.e. with a vowel, and the weak grade, i.e. 
without a vowel. Loss of the vowel in the weak grade is connected with a shift 
of the accent from the root syllable onto a prefixal or suffixal syllable. 

The basic canonical root form at this stage must have been C1VC»2-, where 
C, and Сә could be obstruents (probably with restrictions on possible com- 
binations), sonorants (y, w, r, I, m, п), or laryngeals (Hi, H2, Нз). The latter 
were posterior consonants, evidently formed farther back in the articulatory 
tract than the uvulars. The vowel appeared in two forms, e and a, of which e 
was the basic and usual vowel in old Indo-European roots while a had a much 
more restricted distribution. The following are relatively unambiguous ex- 
amples of a coloring: 

Lat. caecus ‘blind’, ОП. caech ‘one-eyed’, Welsh coeg-ddall ‘one-eyed’, 
Goth. haihs ‘one-eyed’, Skt. kekarah ‘cross-eyed’. 

Lat. léuir, Gk. даёт < *daiwer, Arm. taygr, OHG zeihhur, Lith. dieveris, 
RChSI. dever’ *husband's brother’. 


6. Restrictions confining clusters to consonants of the same manner of articulation are 
common among the world’s languages, found e.g. in North and South Caucasian. In Ubykh and 
other Caucasian languages, according to Vogt (1963:29), the following principle operates: 

(a) Voiced consonants can be followed only by voiced consonants, and voiceless 
consonants only by voiceless consonants. 

(b) In acluster of two stops, one or both can be glottalized. 
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Mir. géc, Welsh cainc ‘branch’, Olcel. hár, OCS $оАй ‘branch’, Skt. sarikü- 
*hook; prop, support'. 

Welsh ceinach < * Каѕпі ‘hare’, Osc. casnar, Lat. canus ‘gray’, OHG haso, 
OPruss. sasins, Skt. fasá-, Pashto soe, Wakhi 51.7 

Gk. años (Hom.), hatios (Attic) ‘dry’, Alb. tháre ‘dried out’, OHG soren, OE 
séar, Lith. ѕайѕаѕ ‘dry’, OCS suxü, Russ. suxoj ‘dry’, Skt. Susyati ‘dries out’. 

Gk. Кёп, Lat. anser ‘goose’, Olr. geiss < *gansi, OE gös, Lith. Zgsis, Russ. 
gus’ ‘goose’, Skt. hamsá- ‘water bird’. 

Lat. ndsum (OLat.), nàssus, OHG nasa, OPruss. nozy, Lith. nósis, OCS nosi, 
Skt. nasá ‘nose’. 

Lat. sal ‘salt’, Gk. hdls, Olr. salann, Arm. at, Goth. salt, Latv. sals, Russ. 
sol’, OCS soli, Toch. В salyiye, Skt. sal-ild- ‘sea’ (< *'salty': Thieme 1953). 

The fact that a quality was extremely limited in Proto-Indo-European forms 
while e quality was usual shows that a quality was originally conditioned by 
combinatory factors which cannot now be defined precisely.8 Even if we 
assume that a was an independent phoneme in late Indo-European, along with e 
(and o, see Szemerényi 1970), nonetheless for earlier stages internal reconstruc- 
tion yields a single vowel phoneme V with combinatory variants e (the basic, 
distributionally less restricted variant) and a (restricted by conditions which 
were subsequently lost, bringing about the phonemicization of a). 

Another source of a quality was an adjacent laryngeal H2: VH2 yielded aH2, 
H2V yielded Hoa. Examples of a from this source are: 

Skt. árjunah ‘white’, Gk. argós ‘white’, argi- ‘white’, Lat. argentum ‘silver’, 
Toch. A ärki, Hitt. harki-: PIE *H2ark’-. 

Skt. dp- ‘water’, dvipá- ‘island’ (< *dvi-H2p-), Avest. afz, Hitt. kap- ‘current, 
stream’: PIE *Hzaph-. 

Skt. anti ‘against, before’, Gk. anti ‘before’, Lat. ante, Hitt. kant- ‘forehead’: 
PIE *Hzanth-. 

Hitt. kassa- ‘hearth’, Lat. ara ‘hearth’, Osc. aasaí ‘in the hearth’: PIE *Hzas-. 

Lat. páscó ‘herd, tend flocks’, pastor ‘herder’, Skt. pati ‘herds, guards’, OCS 
pasti, Toch. A pas-, B pdsk- ‘guard, watch over’, Hitt. pahs- ‘guard, watch 
over’: PIE *рһаН25-. 

Lat. noudre ‘renew’, Gk. nedo, Hitt. newahh-: PIE *newaH2-. 

Another variant of V in Proto-Indo-European was o quality, conditioned by 
an adjacent third laryngeal: VH3 yielded oH з and H3V yielded H 3o: 

Gk. órnis ‘bird’, Goth. ara, OCS orilü, Hitt. haras, gen. haranas: PIE 
*Нзог-. 

7. Unless it is related to Gk. kekénas - lagöoüs ‘hare’ as ‘jumper’ (Schwyzer 1939:1.302, 
Mayrhofer 1952:27, Kurytowicz 1956:193, note 38). 


8. However, see 1.2.6.3 above for d vocalism in Ci V C>o- roots; it was probably 
conditioned by an accessive sequence with a root-initial velar. Note also that velar stops are 
found in some of the Indo-European forms with *a vocalism listed above (cf. Gamkrelidze 
1979). 
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Lat. opus ‘work, labor’, ops ‘abundance’, Skt. ápah ‘work’, Avest. 
afnah-vant- ‘wealthy’, Hitt. happar ‘price, cost’, happinant- ‘wealthy’: PIE 
*H3oph-. 

Skt. ávih ‘sheep’, Lat. ouis, Gk. ówis, ois, Lith. avis, OCS ovica, Arın. 
hov-iw ‘shepherd’ (Skt. avi-palá-), Hier. Luw. hawi-, Hitt. hawa- ‘sheep’: PIE 
*H3owi-. 

Gk. ózos ‘branch’, Апп. ost, OE ost, Hitt. hastuir ‘brushwood’: PIE *H3os-. 

Lat. do ‘(I) give’, Gk. dídomi, Skt. dádami, Hitt. dahhi ‘(T) take’, pret. 
dahhun: PIE *t'oHs-. 

Positing three laryngeals Ну, H2, Нз for early Indo-European explains the 
unequal distribution of the vowels e, a, and o. It also explains the restriction of 
a and o to word-initial position and roots which later developed long vowels. 
The long vowels of the classic Indo-European triad in *dhe-, *t’0-, *sthä- go 
back to *dheH;-, *t’oH3-, *sthaH;-. 

The phonological influence of the laryngeals on the coloring of an adjacent 
vowel must have been due to phonological features of the laryngeals themselves. 
They obviously had posterior articulation, more posterior than the uvular con- 
sonants. On typological grounds, these phonemes can be regarded as pharyngeal 
continuants. The pharyngeal articulation darkened an adjacent vowel to a. The 
o coloring imposed by H3 shows that it was labialized: H°V yields H?o, and УНО 
yields oH?. The e quality adjacent to Hi indicates that H4 may have been 
palatalized: НУ yielded He and VH yielded eH. 

Thus the symbols Н, H2, Нз can be rewritten as B, H, H°. Plain H (tradi- 
tional H2) was the unmarked member of the triad, opposed to the marked 
palatalized and labialized laryngeals. The markedness relations are also 
reflected in the statistical frequencies of the three laryngeals: palatalized H and 
labialized H? are much less frequent than the unmarked H. 

Secure examples of Н before a vowel in native Indo-European roots are Hitt. 
hekur ‘high place’ beside Skt. ágram “high place’ and Hitt. henkan ‘fate’, Olr. 
écen ‘necessity’ (Welsh angen), Gk. andgké ‘fate’ (for possible *H in roots 
such as *Hes- ‘be’, *Het’- ‘eat’, and others see below). Examples of Н after а 
vowel are Hitt. tehhi ‘(I) put’, Gk. tithömi, Skt. dádhami: PIE *dheH-; Hitt. 
mehur ‘time’, Goth. mel ‘time’, Skt. mati ‘measures’: PIE *meH-; Hitt. sehur 
‘urine’, Olcel. súrr ‘sour’, OCS syrü ‘raw, unripe’: PIE *seH-. 

This three-member set of laryngeals provides a structural parallel to the 
three velar orders — velar, palatovelar, and labiovelar (Gamkrelidze 
1960:89ff.; cf. Andreev 1957, where the laryngeals are analyzed as voiceless 
palatal or velar spirants). This system not only has typological parallels in 
Abkhaz-Adyghe (Allen 1956) and modem Eastern Iranian dialects (Edel’man 
1973), but in addition is justified by internal structural correlations within the 
Indo-European sound system. 

Thus the vowel phoneme V posited for early Proto-Indo-European appeared 
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with e coloring (its basic variant), with a coloring (in occasional cases and 
adjacent to H), and with o coloring (adjacent to H9). In addition to V, high 
vowels *i and *u must be reconstructed for early Proto-Indo-European.9 They 
appear in Proto-Indo-European forms with stable vocalism, e.g. Lat. quis, quid 
‘who’, ‘what’, Osc. pis, pid, Olr. cid, Gk. tis, Skt. Кій, kim, OCS €ei-to: PIE 
*khoj-; and Skt. Ай ‘where’, Cret. ó-pui, Syrac. pus, Alb. kur, Lith. kur, OCS 
kii-de, Lat. -cubi (in né-cubi, si-cubi, ali-cubi), Hitt. kuwapi ‘sometime’, kuwatta 
‘somewhere’, etc. 

Hence internal reconstruction for the earliest stage of Proto-Indo-European 
yields a triangular vowel system with feature oppositions for height (low V vs. 
high *i and *u) and anteriority (anterior vs. posterior):10 


Figure 1 


NE 


The phoneme V had three phonetic realizations, all of them low vowels: front 
[æ], central [a], and a back [a] close to [2]. We transcribe these allophones as e, 
a, and o.11 

This system finds a close parallel in the Proto-Semitic vocalic triangle: 


Figure 2 


Ewa 


a 


3.1.3. The rise of syllabic sonants and the formation of the sonant system in 
Indo-European. The original vowels *i and *u as sonants 


For early Proto-Indo-European two basic classes of phonemes must be posited: 
the consonants proper, including obstruents, the sonorants у, w, r, l, m, n, and 
the laryngeals H1, H2, Нз; and the vowels V (with allophones а, e, o), i, and u. 


9. For i and u as original vowels see Kurytowicz 1956:393 and Szemerényi 1970:129; 
see also Mel’nituk 1979. 

10. The vowel triangle, with its neutral, front, and back members, corresponds struc- 
turally to the three orders of dorsals and laryngeals — neutral (velar), palatalized, and labialized. 

11. This Indo-European vowel system is fully consistent with the typological claim that 


vowel systems with oppositions for two features, height and compactness, are common 
(Jakobson 197 1a; cf. Andersen 1972:1140). 
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The system became more complex as shifts of the phonemic dynamic stress from 
one morpheme to another created paradigmatic oppositions in derivation and 
inflection (see Kiparsky 1973). This led to weakening of the unstressed vowel, 
hence its reduction or complete loss in the case of roots whose consonants 
formed clusters of the types permitted in Indo-European. 

The Proto-Indo-European forms surveyed above give grounds for assuming 
that root vowels could drop out only in roots with two Series III stops or with s 
as one of the root consonants. Elsewhere the weak, i.e. unaccented, grade took 
the form of a non-phonemic extra-short vowel which can be symbolized *a. 
This non-phonemic vowel was a variant of zero, conditioned by the structure of 
the root in reduced grade. 

Thus we must reconstruct both a strong grade with normal stressed vocalism 
and a weak, or unaccented, grade. Weak grade had two variants, depending on 
the phonological structure of the root: zero and reduced. 


Strong grade: C1V1C2-V2C3- 
(In traditional terms, full or normal grade) 


Weak grade: C1V1C2-V2C3- 
Variants (conditioned by root phonological structure): 
a. Zero grade 
b. Reduced grade 


In roots with sonorants, weak grade generally took the form of reduced 
grade: a reduced vowel appeared next to the sonorant to give it phonetic support 
in position adjacent to an obstruent. Using the cover symbol R to represent any 
sonorant, we have the following possible structures for weak grade with 
sonorants: 


RVC- ~ RaC- 
CVR- ~ CaR- 


Subsequently the combination of reduced vowel and sonorant produced a 
syllabic sonorant. Schematically: 


aR, Rə > R 


әу, уә >i 
әм, wa > u 
ər,rə > r 
al,la > | 
әт, тә > m 
әп, пә > n 
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The formation of syllabic sonorants led to the rise of subphonemic correlations 
between syllabic sonorants and the corresponding nonsyllabic sonorants of 
strong grade. In forms such as the following: 


*t'ey-Kh- : t'əy-Kh- > t'i-Kh- 
*bhew-dh-: bhow-dh- > bhu-dh- 
*t'er-Kh- : t'ər-Kh- > t'r-Kh- 
*bhen-dh- : bhən-dh- > bhn-dh- 
*phel-th- : phəl-th- > ph]-th- 


the sonorants alternate with their syllabic counterparts (i, и, r, |, m, n) in weak 
grade where there is no vowel. This led to phonemic identity of the two 
alternants, since syllabic and nonsyllabic sonorants were combinatory variants 
whose syllabicity was determined by the context. 

The formation of these syllabic sonants led to the identification of the 
reduced variant of weak grade as the zero variant, so that roots with sonorants 
shared with certain obstruent roots the complete absence of a vowel in weak 
grade. In weak grade, *lei-kho- yielded *li-kho- and *bheu-dh- yielded 
*bhu-dh-. This resulted in the well-known late Proto-Indo-European alterna- 
tions of ei and i, eu and u, er and r, el and /, en and n, em and m. Examples of 
Proto-Indo-European ablaut alternations in roots with sonants: 


Strong (normal, full) grade Weak (zero) grade 
ei i 
Gk. eimi, Skt. émi *(D go’ Gk. i-men, Skt. imáh '(we) go’ 
Gk. leípo ‘(I) leave’ Gk. é-lip-on ‘left’ 
eu, we u 
Gk. peüthomai “(Ї) recognize’, Gk. e-puth-ómen ‘noticed’, 
Skt. bódhate ‘awakens, notices’ Skt. bud-dhá- ‘awakened’ 
OHG weban ‘weave’ Skt. ubhnäti, umbháti ‘weaves’, 
Avest. ub-daéna-; Gk. huphé 
‘fabric’ 
Gk. hekon (ppl.) ‘willing(y)’, Skt. usänt- ‘desiring’, Avest. usant- 


Skt. vás-mi ‘(I) want’, 
Hitt. wek-mi ‘(D) want 


er 


Gk. ker ‘heart’, Hitt. kir 
‘heart’, OPruss. seyr ‘heart’ 

Gk. phéro “(1) carry’, Lat. 
fero, OCS berg, Skt. 
bhárati, Ann. berem 


el 


Gk. amél go ‘(I) milk’, Skt. 
ma rsti ‘rubs’, OHG melchan, 
OE melcan, Lith. mélZu ‘milk’ 
(inf.) 


em 


Goth. giman ‘come’, Ipl. gemum, 
Avest. Jamaiti < *k'oemeti 


en 


Gk. реїѕта ‘rope’, pentherós 
‘father-in-law (wife's father)’ 
(< ‘joined by affinal kinship’), 
Skt. badhnati ‘ties’, Goth. 
bindan ‘tie’, Lith. bevidras 
‘companion’ 
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r 
Gk. kardia, Hitt. kardiya$ ‘heart’ 


(gen.), Lith. Sirdis 
Skt. bhr-tá-h (past ppl.) 


l 


Skt. mrstá-, Lat. mulctus (past ppl.), 
MIr. mlicht, blicht ‘milk’ 


m 
Gk. baten (aor. of baíno “@) ро”), 
Ved. ágan (aor. of gam- ‘go’), 
gatá- (past ppl.) < *k’om- 


n 


Skt. baddhá- (past ppl.) ‘tied’ 


These phonetic and phonemic changes inevitably led to a split of the con- 
sonants into consonants proper and sonants (y, w, r, l, m, n). The sonants had 
syllabic and nonsyllabic allophones depending on context, while the consonants 
proper had only nonsyllabic allophones (and the vowels were exclusively syl- 
labic in all positions). Consequently, sonants had the feature value [+syllabic], 
in contrast to consonants proper [-syllabic] and vowels [+syllabic]. 

These changes produced a major restructuring of the vowel system. The 
original high vowels i and u became identified with the syllabic allophones of 
the sonants y and w. Hence they acquired the status of sonants, specifically 
syllabic allophones of sonants which appeared in zero grade. These vowels had 
not formerly been in alternation with nonsyllabic elements, but were now pulled 
into the system of sonant alternations, which broke their connection to the class 
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of vowels. 

This reanalysis of original i and u led in some cases to a secondary formation 
of strong grade, with V inserted into roots in which i or u had originally been a 
root vowel but was now interpreted as a sonant in zero grade. This apparently 
took place in the parallel markers of the Indo-European locative, *-i/*-ei. Of 
these two locative forms, *-i, which was stressed, is clearly the older and 
reflects the ancient vowel phoneme *; in strong grade: Gk. pod-i, Skt. pad-i ‘in 
the leg’, dat-í ‘in the tooth’, janas-í ‘in birth’, Hitt. nepis-i ‘in the sky’, beside the 
later Slavic nebes-i ‘in the sky’. Other full-grade forms with the diphthongs ei 
and eu corresponding to i and u in zero grade, often adduced as illustration of 
the full/zero grade alternation, may well represent later formations from roots 
with original vowels *i and *u which were secondarily identified with syllabic 
sonants and reinterpreted as zero grade.12 


3.1.4. The Indo-European laryngeals as sonants 


In roots with laryngeals, as mentioned above, the vowel V appeared as e, a, or o 
depending on the quality of the laryngeal. In weak grade, roots with laryngeals, 
like roots with sonants, exhibited not zero vocalism but reduced vocalism in the 
form of an extra-short vowel of unclear quality, a: 


CeH- > OH- HeC- = Hac- 
CaH- > CoH- HaC- = HəsC- 
CoH9-— СәНо- H9oC- > HC- 


Like the combination of reduced vowel plus sonorant, the combination of 
pharyngeal continuant and preceding or following reduced vowel yielded 
syllabic units opposed to their nonsyllabic alternants as allophones of a single 
laryngeal phoneme.13 Thus reduced grade in roots with laryngeals takes the 


12. This finds support in the Indic grammarians' theory of alternations, according to 
which forms with i and и were taken as the basic alternation grade and those with diphthongs di, 
du were classified as guna (‘raised’, ‘accessory’) grade. In Indo-European there apparently 
occurred both reduction of full vowels with the consequent formation of syllabic elements and 
secondary insertion of vowels into roots with the original vowels i and u. It is difficult to find 
evidence for these original vowels, since the new system of derivational and inflectional relations 
obscured the original distribution of phonemes. 


13. A typological parallel for these phonetic properties of the Indo-European laryngeals 
comes from the Semitic pharyngeals h and c, defined as a voiceless pharyngeal spirant and a 
laryngealized pharyngeal (Ferguson and Moukhter et al. 1961, Ladefoged 1971:41-42 and Table 
24). The voiced pharyngeal influences the quality of adjacent vowels and can be syllabic in 
certain positions. Specifically, it can be syllabic initially before a consonant, finally after a 
consonant, and between an initial consonant and a vowel: e.g. in the Beirut dialect of Arabic 
tcallam ‘he learned’ («$C V), sabe ‘seven’, Same ‘sing’ (C__#), ctaraf ‘he acknowledged’ 
(#__C): see Mattson 1911:100-101. For the dual consonantal and syllable-forming nature of the 
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form of zero grade, with a syllabic correspondent to the nonsyllabic laryngeal 
of the full-grade form. Syllabic and nonsyllabic laryngeals were thus in 
complementary distribution as allophones of single phonemes assignable to the 
category of sonants. These were the correlations proposed by Saussure in his 
reconstruction of the Indo-European phonemes which he defined as ‘sonant 
coefficients’ .14 

The syllabic allophones of the laryngeals provide what is known as schwa 
Indogermanicum, posited on the basis of the correspondence of Sanskrit i, 
Greek a (e, o), Italic a, and Balto-Slavic a: 


Strong (normal) grade Weak (zero) grade 
*dheH- *dhofi- > *dhij- 
Skt. dádhàmi, Gk. títhemi, Skt. hitá-h (Ved. -dhita- in com- 
Hitt. гейі 1) put, place’ pounds), Gk. thetós (past ppl.) 
*t'oH?- *toH9- > *PHo- 
Skt. dádami, Gk. didömi, Lat. Skt. á-dita, Gk. dotós, Lat. 
do * (D give’, Hitt. dahhi dátus (past ppl.) 
“(1 take’ 
*sthaH- *sthəH- > *sthH- 


Skt. tísthami, Doric Gk. hístami Skt. sthitá-, Gk. statós, Lat. 
*(T) place, stand’ stätus (past ppl.) 


3.1.5. Development of secondary full-grade forms on the basis of the reduced 
grade and the rise of the vowel triangle e, a, o 


In Ci VC2- roots with obstruents, there are practically no forms showing weak 
grade, except for the roots whose phonological structure permitted the forma- 
tion of zero grade, as discussed above. The lack of weak grade must be due to 
later changes and secondary appearance of forms with full grade. As shown 


voiced laryngealized pharyngeal see also Vergote 1945:72-73; see Keiler 1970:83ff. for Semitic 
phonetic parallels to the Indo-European laryngeals. Also of typological interest is Kabardian, 
where, according to Jakovlev 1923, the pharyngeal / can be a syllable-forming element. These 
phonetic parallels from different languages show that pharyngeals can be syllabic in some aspects 
of their behavior, and they serve as reliable typological grounds for reconstructing the Indo- 
European laryngeals as having both syllabic and nonsyllabic forms. 


14. For a bibliographical survey of the laryngeal theory going back to Saussure's 
Mémoire, see Polomé 1965; also Szemerényi 1973. 
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above, weak grade in these roots could only have had the form of reduced grade 
with an extra-short vowel of unclear quality which broke up inadmissible non- 
phonotactic clusters that would have been formed by the root consonants. 
Unlike roots containing sonorants, in obstruent roots the reduced vowel could 
not merge with an adjacent consonant to form a syllabic allophone of the 
consonant. Rather, it was reanalyzed and replaced by a full vowel, generally of 
o quality but occasionally of e quality, depending on neighboring phonemes. 

A fairly clear example of replacement of a reduced vowel by a full vowel 
with e quality is *nebhes- from *nobhés-: Skt. nábhah ‘fog, sky’, Hitt. nepis < 
nepes-, OCS nebo, nebese, nebesi ‘sky’, Lith. debesis, Gk. néphos ‘cloud’; for 
typological comparison, note Hittite forms like weten-i ‘in the water’, with 
similar vowel harmony.15 

Otherwise, the normal development of the reduced vowel was with o quality. 
This explains the fact that a whole group of roots lacks forms with weak (zero) 
vocalism and shows o grade in functionally equivalent forms. This source of o 
vocalism can be posited for the obstruent roots which systematically lack forms 
with zero grade (see the lists of II + II and I + III, III + I roots in 3.1.1 
above).16 This is supported by the fact that roots with this o vocalism generally 
lack forms with zero vocalism. Forms with o vocalism and no zero grade 
include the following, which are of considerable antiquity (see Kurytowicz 
1956:280): 

Skt. káksa ‘underarm’, Avest. kaša- ‘shoulder’, Lat. coxa ‘thigh’, ОП. coss 
‘leg’, OHG hähsina ‘shin’: PIE *khekhs-. 

Lat. corulus ‘nut, acorn’, Olr. coll ‘hazelnut tree, nut tree’, OHG hasal(a), 
OLith. kasulas: PIE *khos-(e)lo-. 

Lat. hosti-s ‘guest; alien, enemy’, Olcel. gestr ‘guest’, OCS gosti: PIE 
*ghos-thi-. 

Skt. páti-, Avest. paiti- ‘lord, husband’, Gk. pósis ‘master, proprietor’ (cf. 
des-pótes), Lat. potis ‘able, capable’, Goth. -fabs (in compounds like brup-faps 
*bridegroom"), Toch. A pats ‘husband’, Lith. pats ‘husband’, pat (particle), Hitt. 
-pat ‘exactly, (the) very’ (particle): PIE *photh-. 

Lith. núogas ‘naked’, Latv. nuôgs, OCS парй, Lat. nidus, Goth. naqa bs, Olr. 
nocht, Gk. gumnós: PIE *nok'o-. 

Occasionally, and especially in Greek, the reduced vowel appears as u under 


15. There may have been another development leading to the rise of o vocalism: the 
influence of adjacent sonants. Posttonic e adjacent to a sonant may have given rise to o, resulting 
in paradigmatic alternations as in Gk. /égomen ‘they spoke’ beside légete, patér ‘father’ beside 
apdtör ‘fatherless’; doter ‘giving’ beside dötör, phrén ‘soul, mind’ beside áphrón ‘mindless’, etc.: 
see Mañczak 1960. 

16. Prior to the change of *a to o we must posit ‘syllabic’ obstruents *aC which 
subsequently changed into sequences of o + C. This process can be compared to the later change 


of syllabic r, [, m, n (which phonetically consisted of a plus sonant) into sequences of full 
vowels and r, l, m, n. 
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the influence of a following labialized phoneme, which transfers its labialization 
to the vowel: 


*nek?o- > *nək'o- > *nuk'o- 


An example of the same type is IE *nekho-th-: Hitt. nekut- 'evening'. The *o 
grade from the original reduced vocalism is represented by Lat. nox, gen. 
noctis, Goth. nahts, OCS nosti ‘night’. In Gk. nüks ‘night’, -u- is due to the 
influence of the following labialized *kho, 

Another example is *wokho-, apparently with secondary *o vocalism from a 
reduced vowel in weak grade: Lat. uóx ‘voice’, Skt. vak ‘word’, Avest. vaxs. 
Normal grade, with e vocalism, is shown by Gk. épos < wépos ‘word’. 

All of the above instances of o vocalism can be traced to replacement of a 
reduced vowel in zero grade by a full vowel with o quality. This is why they 
lack forms with zero vocalism even though in terms of root structure zero grade 
should have been phonetically possible for them. Apparently for such stems 
there were additional restrictions that precluded the appearance of zero grade. 
It is noteworthy that as a rule they contain back consonants (‘gutturals’). The 
development of a full vowel with o quality from an original reduced vowel may 
have been conditioned by velar stops. An example is Gk. gumnós 'naked', 
whose root vowel u shows the clear influence of the originally following 
labiovelar. 

In summary, the sources of o quality in early Proto-Indo-European included 
not only the labialized laryngeal H3 but also replacement of a reduced vowel by 
a full vowel of o quality in roots with stops. The same reduced vowel, which 
served as a vocalic support to consonants in clusters, merged with an adjacent 
laryngeal or sonant to form syllabic segments. This process created the class of 
sonants, which subsumed the laryngeals (or ‘sonant coefficients’) in Indo- 
European. These two developments of *2 with obstruents and sonants (including 
laryngeals) suggest that o did not occur in roots with sonants in Proto-Indo- 
European of this period. 

There were two developments that brought the vowels e, o, a into phonemic 
contrast. One was the rise of an o vowel adjacent to H3 and in place of a 
reduced vowel in obstruent roots (as well as in grammatical morphemes under 
certain conditions: cf. particles such as *khom, *som, endings like *-os, 
*-om). The other was the development of an a vowel adjacent to H2 and in 
certain other phonetic environments. As a result, the vowels e, o, a acquired the 
status of independent phonemes. 

The removal of i and u from the category of vowels to that of consonants 
transformed the original vowel system without making substantial changes in the 
internal correlations among the elements of the system. The two-degree vowel 
triangle of early Indo-European (Figure 3) changed to another two-degree tri- 
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angular system (Figure 4): 


Figure 3 Figure 4 
Fa wd 
V a 


Herer e and o were opposed to a as closed to open vowels, and e was opposed to 
o as vowels of high vs. low tonality. The only difference between the two vowel 
systems was the degree of openness in the compact-diffuse opposition.17 


3.1.6. The dephonemicization of the laryngeals; their merger into a single 
laryngeal phoneme. Influence of laryngeals on vowel quantity 


The phonemicization of the vowels necessarily entailed the dephonologization of 
the three laryngeals H, H, and НО and their merger into a single laryngeal (the 
*sonant coefficient’),18 which can be represented by the generic symbol H (see 
Gamkrelidze 1960:90, 1968). It is this Proto-Indo-European laryngeal phoneme 
that is reflected in Hittite as the voiceless velar spirant h(h). Merger of the 


17. Since it is not possible to determine the relative chronology of phonologization of 
vocalic allophones and fusion of reduced vowels with sonants to yield syllabic sonants, it cannot 
be ruled out that there was a stage of Indo-European — after the phonologization of vocalic 
allophones and before the rise of syllabic sonants — which had a classic five-vowel triangle with 
three degrees of height and two of frontness: 


Figure 5 


me 
e о 


а 


An essential point that emerges from the internal reconstruction of the Indo-European 
sound system at its various stages of development is that there is no chronological level at which 
a monovocalic system can be reconstructed (see Schmitt-Brandt 1967:117). The typological 
reality of monovocalic systems has been debated in the recent linguistic literature: see Jakobson 
1957a, Hockett 1958:94, Szemerényi 1967, Halle 1970, Kuipers 1960, 1968, 1970, Allen 1964, 
Kacnel'son 1958, Pulleyblank 1965, Gazov-Ginzberg 1974:71-72, Aronson 1969, Roberts 
1972:190-200, Kumaxov 1973, Palmaitis 1979a, b. (See, however, Rasmussen 1974:5ff. for 
an argument that Sanskrit had a monovocalic system with the single vowel phoneme /a/, where i 
and u were syllabic variants of /y/ and /v/, and e and o were diphthongs /ay/ and /av/. But even 
on this interpretation there are two vowel phonemes, short /4/ and long /a/.) 


18. This view of the evolution of the laryngeals cancels the debate about whether Indo- 
European had one laryngeal phoneme or several (see Beekes 1969:271-74, contra Szemerényi 
1967). The question reduces to one of the exact chronology of the stage of Proto-Indo-European 
for which the laryngeals are being posited. 
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laryngeals was the natural result of the development of the phonemically op- 
posed vowels *a, *e, *o, since the laryngeal qualities that had originally con- 
ditioned the vowel qualities became redundant once the vowel qualities became 
independent. The laryngeal qualities were now allophonic, conditioned by the 
quality of the adjacent vowel. 

There is reason to assume that the labialized H? had begun to merge with the 
unmarked H even earlier. This is because labialization could easily have been 
transferred to a following vowel, which would thereby have appeared as *o: 


H?V » Ho 


(for typologically comparable labialization of vowels adjacent to labialized 
consonants in Caucasian languages see Gamkrelidze 1960:90). In addition, in 
some cases the labial component of a labialized laryngeal acquired the status of 
an independent phonemic segment: 


H? » Hw 


A number of Proto-Indo-European forms (Martinet 1953a:254ff., 1955, 1957, 
Hamp 1955, Cowgill 1965:178-79, Polomé 1965:33-36) illustrate the latter 
development: 

Umbr. purdouitu, Falisc. douiad, OLat. duim, Lith. 4ауїай ‘(I) gave’, dovanà 
‘gift’, Latv. dävana ‘gift’, OCS davati ‘give’ (see Schmalstieg 1956), Ved. daváne 
‘give’, 15р. perf. dadáu, Avest. davoi, cf. Cypr. Gk. dowenai:19 PIE *t’0H®- > 
*t'oH w-. 

Skt. jajiidu ‘recognized’, Lat. noui, OE cneow (cnewan) (cf. Gk. agno(w)ein): 
PIE *K'n-oH?- > *k’n-oHw-. 

Lat. laud, laut, Gk. lóð, loud '(1) wash’, Hitt. lahuwai ‘pours’: *IoH?- > 
*loHw-.20 

The H that developed from H? could subsequently influence the quality of the 
adjacent o, changing it to a just as original H had. This explains the Indo- 
European roots with a laryngeal which show o grade beside a: cf. Lith. dovanà 
(with o from a) and the parallel Cypr. Gk. dowenai; Lat. laut beside Gk. 160; 
Lat. nduus ‘zealous’ (MLat. gnduus) beside Lat. noui (aor. from nóscó < gnöscö 
‘recognize, apprehend’); and others (Gamkrelidze 1960:90). 

An analogous explanation can be given for a number of roots with long *é 
that have a non-root *y in cognate forms. The *y may be a reflex of palataliza- 
tion of a laryngeal following the *e (see Diver 1959, Polomé 1965:31, Puhvel 
1960:53ff., Risch 1955): 


19. But see Cowgill 1964:354-55ff. 


20. According to Thurneysen 1921:194ff., every Indo-European long -6 has a parallel 
form with -õu (cf. also Hirt 1921-:I, 856; Thumb and Hauschild 1959:II, $527, 292). 
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*dheH- > *dhe- / *dhei-: 

Skt. dha- in dadhati ‘places, sets’, dhayate ‘places for oneself’, Latv. deju, det, 
Lith. demi, dest, OCS dejo, Hitt. daitti ‘(you) put’. 

*reH- > *ré- / *rei-, cf. Skt. rah ‘thing, estate’, rayáh, rayí-, Avest. raés, 
Lat. res (Szemerényi 1956). 

After the phonologization of vowels, the formerly independent laryngeals Ё 
and H became palatalized and unpalatalized allophones of the single Proto-Indo- 
European laryngeal. The allophonic distribution was determined by the adjacent 
vowel: 

Hitt. eur ‘urine’, Olcel. súrr ‘sour’, OCS syrü ‘raw, unripe’: PIE *seH-. 

Hitt. mehur ‘time’, Goth. mel ‘time’, Skt. mati ‘measures’: PIE *meH-. 

Hitt. pahhas- ‘guard’, Lat. pastor ‘herder’, Skt. pati ‘guards’: PIE *phaH-. 

Hitt. nahhan ‘worship; fear’, Olr. nár ‘fearful’: PIE *naH- (see Puhvel 
1965:86ff.). 


3.1.7. o vocalism as originally a variant of weak grade; the rise of o as a grade 
in late Indo-European ablaut alternations 


The development of the reduced vowel into syllabicity of an adjacent laryngeal 
or sonorant which was in an allophonic relationship to the nonsyllabic variant 
requires o grade to have originally been a development of the reduced vowel in 
root structures with obstruents but not with sonorants. And in fact, in the oldest 
Indo-European formation types, o vocalism in roots with sonorants is found 
only in isolated cases, which can be explained as assimilation to an adjacent 
labial. Ordinarily, such roots show e or zero grade, the latter going back to the 
original reduced grade with a. The a would have been susceptible to the 
influence of an adjacent labial, occasionally developing into a full vowel with o 
quality in these forms as well (cf. Walde 1924). 

It is significant that *o grade is absent from an Indo-European formation as 
ancient as *Kher-t'-, *Khor-t- > *Khr-t’- ‘heart’ (Szemerényi 1970a:515- 
533):21 


*Kher(-t'-) *khr-t?- 
Gk. kér Attic Gk. kardia, Ion. kradie 
Goth. hairtö Lat. cor, gen. cordis 
OPruss. seyr Olr. cride < *kridian < *Khrt'yom 
E. Lith. dial. acc. sérdj Lith. sirdis 
Arm. sirt < *khert’-i OCS srüdice 
Hitt. kir (ki-ir) Hitt. gen. kardiyas 


21. For Skt. härd-i ‘heart’, Avest. zarad-, we must assume secondary contamination with 
a *-t derivative of the root *gher-, Skt. hàrdi ‘stomach of Indra’ (RV, Book 9), cf. Gk. 
khorde (Szemerényi 1970а:519). 
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Another ancient Indo-European noun base, *Kher- “head; horn' shows 
phonologically conditioned o vocalism as well as the regular ablaut grades 
*Kher- and *Khər- > *Khr-: 


*Kher- *Khr- 
Gk. kéras ‘brain’ Gk. kár, käre ‘head’ 
Lat. cerebrum ‘brain’, ceruus Skt. sfriga- ‘horn’ 
‘deer’ ( < ‘horned’) OE horn < Gmc. *hornaz; 
OHG hirni ‘brain’ OE heorot ‘horn’ 


Lat. cornu ‘hom 


In this root, *o vocalism appears only where a suffixal element containing the 
labial sonant *w- has been added. In such instances the reduced vowel did not 
blend with the sonant to yield a syllabic sonant, but was phonologized into a 
vowel o under the influence of the labial: 


*Kher- + -w- > *khor-w/u- > *Khor-w-: 


Gk. korudós ‘lark sp. with crest’, kórus ‘helmet’, Hom. korüssetai ‘stands on 
end’, kórumbos, koruphé ‘top’, korüptö 22 ‘butt; hit with head or horns’; Slav. 
*korw- > OCS krava, Pol. krowa, Russ. korova, Lith. kárvé ‘cow’. 

Another ancient Indo-European base is *K’en-w- ‘knee’ (Lat. genü, Hitt. 
genu), with the zero-grade form *K'n-eu- (Goth. kniu, cf. Skt. -jriu-, Avest. 
-Snu-, Gk. -gnu in prókhnu < *prógnu, gnüks ‘on the knees’). In weak grade it 
took the form *K’an-w-, which underlies the reconstructed *K’on-w/u-, with 
*o vocalism under the influence of the *u: Gk. gónu, gounós < *gonwós, Skt. 
jánu. 

Analogous interactions must be posited for the ancient Indo-European stem 
*Per-w- / *t'r-eu- / *t’or-w/u- > *t'or-w/u- ‘oak; tree’: 

*t'er-w-: Olr. derucc, Welsh derwen ‘oak’, Olcel. tjara, OE teoru, tierwe; 
OCS drévo ‘tree’, Lith. dervà ‘pitch’. 

*t’r-eu-: Goth. triu ‘tree’, cf. Gk. dru- in compounds (dru-tómos ‘woodcut- 
ter’, etc.), drumá ‘forest’, Alb. dru ‘tree’. 

*t'or-w-: Gk. dóru, dourós < *dorwós, Skt. dáru, Hitt. taru ‘tree’. 

Another ancient example of the same kind of structure is *morw- > 
*morw- ‘ant’: ОП. moirb, Lat. formica, Avest. maoiri-, Sogd. zm’wrc, Olcel. 
maurr, Gk. múrmos, mürmeks, bürmäks, Arm. mrjiwn. 

Early Indo-European stems with sonants but no labials, when they have zero- 
grade formations, generally lack forms with o grade (except for later for- 
mations) Examples of this large group are the following: 


22. Gk. kórse ‘head’ is evidently based on an ancient form kor- with o vocalism. 
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*bhendh- / *bhəndh- > *bhndh- 


Hom. Gk. pefsma ‘moorage; mooring line’ (Odyssey 10.167); pentherós 
*wife's father’, Skt. bandhuh ‘relative’, bandhati ‘ties’, Lith. beidras ‘com- 
panion’. 

*bhengh- / *bhongh- > *bhn£h- 


Skt. bahi- ‘numerous; dense’, Gk. pakhús ‘fat, thick’. 


*bhergh- / *bhorgh- > *bhrgh- 

Arm. -berj ‘top’ (erkna-berj), barjr ‘high’, Hitt. parku- ‘high’, Toch. A, B 
pärka- ‘rise, ascend’, OHG berg ‘mountain’, Avest. barazi- ‘high’, Skt. brhánt- 
‘high’. 

*bheudh- / *bhəudh- > *bhudh- 


Gk. peüthomai, Skt. bódhate ‘is awake, notices’; Gk. eputhómen, pépusmai, 
Skt. buddhá- (past ppl.). 


*bheugh- / *bhaugh- > *bhugh- 


Gk. pheúgo “(1) run’, aor. éphugon, perf. pépheuga, Lat. fugio. 


*t'eukh- / *t'əukh- > *t’ukh- 


Lat. dico ‘(I) lead’ (ОГ аг. douco), Goth. tiuhan, OHG ziohan; Lat. ductus. 
*t'eikh- / *t'əiKh- > *t'iKh- 


Gk. deikniimi ‘(I) show’, Goth. gateihan,23 Osc. deíkum ‘dicere’; Skt. ppl. 
dis-tá-, Lat. dictus, Skt. disti- ‘direction, indication’, Avest. d-dis‘ti-s ‘indication’, 
Lat. dictio. 


*t'ens- / *t'ons- > *t’ns- 


Lat. densus ‘dense’; Gk. dasás ‘thick, dense’, Hitt. dassus ‘strong’. 


*k'oel- / *k’ogl- > *k'o]- 


Gk. délear, gen. deléatos ‘food’; Lat. gula ‘throat’, Russ. glotat’ ‘swallow’, 
Czech hlt-, cf. Lat. glutio ‘(1) swallow’. 


23. The cognate Goth. taikns ‘sign’ (Pokorny 1959:189) deviates from the others in its 
consonant correspondences (in showing Goth. k instead of the expected h); it is the result of 
Germanic changes and does not give grounds for reconstructing a parallel phonologically 
irregular form with two ejectives (cf. Rule C, 1.2.6.1 above), *t’eik’-, for Indo-European. 
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*K'enH- / *Ё?әпН- > *k’nH- 

Gk. génesis ‘origin’, genésthai, OLat. geno ‘(I) give birth’, Olr. subjunctive 
-genathar; Skt. jatá-h ‘born’, Lat. natus, Gaul. -gndtus, fem. gnatha ‘daughter’, 
Olcel. kundr 'son'. 

*K'enH- / *К?әпН- > *K'nH- 

Lith. Zénklas ‘landmark’, Goth. kunnan ‘know’, Lith. Zinaü, Zinóti, Latv. 
zinát 'know'. 

*K'erH- / *K'ərH- > *k’rH- 

Gk. gerön ‘old man’, Skt. járant- ‘old, wom-out’, Oss. zzrond ‘old’; Lat. 
gränum ‘grain’ < *K'r-n-, Skt. jirná- ‘old’, Olr. grán ‘grain’, Lith. Zirnis, Latv. 
zifnis ‘pea’, OPruss. syrne ‘grain’, OCS zrino, Goth. kaürn ‘grain’. 

*gherdh- / *ghardh- > *ghrdh- 

Goth. bigaírdan ‘gird’, gaírda ‘belt’, Toch. B *kerciyi ‘palace’, Skt. grhá- < 

*erdha- ‘dwelling’, Avest. garaóa- ‘cavern as dwelling of devic beings’. 
*k'oer- / *k'ogr- > *k'or- 

Goth. -qaírnus ‘mill’, Olcel. kvern ‘millstone’; Skt. gurú- ‘heavy’, Gk. bariis, 
Lat. grauis ‘heavy’, Latv. dzifnus ‘millstone’, Lith. girnos (pl.) ‘millstone’, cf. 
OCS Zrünovü ‘mill’. 

*ghoel- / *ghogl- > *gho]- 

Gk. thélo ‘(D) wish’, OCS Zeleti, Zelati ‘wish’, Осе]. gildra ‘snare’, Gk. 
phalízei - thélei (Hesychius). 

*ghoer- / *ghoor- > *ghor- 

Gk. théros ‘heat of summer’, Arm. Jer ‘warmth’, Skt. ghrná- ‘heat’, ghrnóti 
*shines, throws light', Lat. formus *warm'. 

*khoer- / *khoər- > *khor- 


Gk. téras ‘sign’, Lith. kerià ‘enchant’, keras ‘magic’, OCS Cara, Russ. cara 
‘spell, charm’; Skt. krnóti ‘makes’, ppl. krtá-, sam-krt ‘once’, Osc. petiro-pert 
‘four times’, Olr. cruth ‘form, image’, Welsh pryd- < *khor-tu- ‘form, image’. 
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*men- / *mən- > *mn- 


Lat. meminit ‘(I) remember’, Lith. menu ‘(I) think’, menas ‘art’, Hitt. mema- 
*speak'; Skt. matá- 'deliberate, well-considered', Gk. autó-matos 'automatic' 
(‘self-acting’, ‘self-willed’), Lat. commentum ‘invention’, Lith. mintis ‘thought’, 
Olr. der-mat ‘forgetting’, Goth. munan ‘think’. 


*phorkh- > *phrkh- 


Skt. prccháti ‘asks’, Avest. parasaiti ‘asks’, Lat. poscö '(I) ask, demand’, Olr. 
arco ' (I) ask’. 


*-sther- / *-sthor- > *-sthr- 


Gk. astér ‘star’, Lat. stella < *ster-l-, Mlr. ser ‘star’, Goth. stairno; Skt. instr. 
sg. stfbhih, Avest. dat. starabyo ‘star’. 


*thel- / *thəl- > *th]- 


Toch. A, B täl- ‘carry’, pret. A cacál, B cala (c < г), Lat. tollo ‘(I) lift < 
*th[n-; Lat. latus, past ppl. of fero ‘(I) carry’, Gk. tlatös ‘patient’, Goth. bulan 
*endure, be patient'. 


*ther-H- / *thor-H- > *thr-H- 


Gk. teiro ‘(I) wipe, rub’, Alb. tjer (1) weave’, Lat. tero '(I) wipe, rub’; Lat. 
tritum ‘ground up’, Lith. tiriù, tirti ‘investigate’, OCS tirg ‘(I) rub, wipe’. 


*wəlkho- > *wlkho- 


Skt. vrka-, Gk. lákos, Goth. wulfs, Lith. vilkas, Alb. ulk ‘wolf’. 


Thus o vocalism was originally a phonetic development, a variant of weak 
grade and hence functionally equivalent to zero. At some stage in the develop- 
ment of the Indo-European alternations it became an independent ablaut grade, 
opposed to zero grade proper and normal grade (the old strong grade). It could 
of course have become part of the ablaut alternations only after its phonetic 
conditioning had been lost, resulting in the morphophonologization of *o. This 
would in turn have led to the penetration of *o grade into morphological 
structures that were paradigmatically opposed to those with *e (*a) and zero 
vocalism. 

The morphophonologization of *o vocalism is responsible for the fact that a 
number of productive Indo-European structures of relatively late origin, such as 
the reduplicated perfect, the causative, the deverbal noun, etc., have *o grade, 
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unlike the other forms in their derivational paradigms. They are due to the rise 
of *o grade and its generalization to certain paradigmatic structures. 

This morphophonologization of *o vocalism broadened its sphere of usage, 
so that it now appeared in a number of paradigmatic innovations typical of late 
Indo-European. The resultant unified paradigm further obscured the phonetic 
and phonological conditioning of *o vocalism, which by now appeared in 
contexts that had once phonologically precluded o coloring. Only internal 
analysis of Indo-European root structure reveals evidence of the original 
phonetic conditioning of *o and its original association with particular 
phonological structures. The late spread of morphophonological *o grade is 
especially clear in causatives, perfects, and thematic nominal formations. 

Examples of perfects, where *o vocalism appears in reduplicated forms of 
roots containing sonants: 

Skt. 3sg. perf. jajana, Gk. gégona ‘was bom’, cf. zero grade in Skt. 15р. 
ja-jñ-é ‘I was born”, 3pl. jajñúr, Gk. *gégamen, gegaos (Schwyzer 1939:1.767, 
769), Olr. ro-genar ‘I was born' (*ge-gn-). 

Gk. 1sg. mémona “I think, want’ beside zero grade in mémamen, memaós, 
perf. imper. memáto, Skt. perf. ma-mne ‘thought’, cf. Hitt. mema-, Luw. 
mammanna- ‘say’, Goth. man ‘I think’, cf. also zero grade in cognate perfects 
from the same root (Kurytowicz 1964: §24, 79). 

Skt. 1sg. perf. cakära, 35р. cakära from kar- ‘make, do’: PIE *khoer-, 1р]. 
cakrmá. 

Skt. 1sg. perf. véda ‘I know’, Gk. oída, Goth. wait (cf. OCS ved?) beside 
zero grade in 1sg. Skt. vidmá, Gk. (Hom.) ídmen, Goth. witum. 

Gk. 1sg. perf. leloipa ‘left’, Lat. liqui < *loikhoai, Skt. riréca, Goth. lai/v id. 

Gk. dédorka ‘looked’, Skt. dadár$sa id. 

*o grade is conspicuously lacking in perfects with the sequence eu — 
possibly due to dissimilation — in contrast to roots with ei, en, em, etc. This 
shows that *o grade was originally phonologically conditioned in the perfect; 
and this in turn shows that *o grade is a relatively recent development in the 
perfect, formed by morphophonologization of *o vocalism and its spread to 
verbal structures which earlier had zero grade (cf. Kurytowicz 1956: §3- 
30.258-59). Cf. Greek perfects with *e vocalism from verbal forms of Proto- 
Indo-European origin: peüthomai ‘I am convinced’, perf. pépusmai; the pho- 
nologically similar root *bheu- lacks *o grade: Skt. bhávati ‘is, originates’, 
Avest. bavaiti ‘originates’, Gk. pháo ‘I produce’, perf. pephüka; phiomai ‘I 
become’, Lat. fui ‘was’.24 

*o grade in the perfect singular forms can also be seen in the Hittite -hi 
conjugation, which probably has the same origin as the perfect: Hitt. sagahhi ‘I 
know’, 1р1. sekueni; Hitt. arhi ‘I attain’, 1р1. erueni; Hitt. kank- ‘hang’ beside 


24. Gk. pholeiós ‘den, burrow’ (cf. Pokorny 1959:147) is evidently not related to this 
root. 
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Lat. cunctor “(Ї) linger, vacillate’; cf. alternations like sz/v- ~ sé/v- in Gothic 
verbs (see Kammenhuber 1980:35ff.). 

*o ablaut grade is also typical of the Indo-European causative, which may be 
historically connected to the perfect formations. Causatives too must have had 
zero vocalism; their *o grade is a relatively recent phenomenon. Together with 
iterative-causative forms like *loukhoye/o-, relics like *lukheye/o- are pre- 
served; there are 18 of them in the Rigveda (Kurytowicz 1964:277): rucáya- 
beside rocáya- ‘throw light’ (Kurytowicz 1956:86; cf. Hitt. lukki- ‘shine’, which 
may have a similar interpretation: Cowgill 1972, contra Hoffmann 1968), 
uksáya- ‘strengthen’, sudáya- ‘make tasty’ (Kuryłowicz 1956:93), etc. (see 
Bammesberger 1980). 

The penetration of o grade into causatives can be illustrated by the following 
forms, with suffix *-eye/o- ~ *-oyelo-: 

Lat. mulgeö ‘I milk’, Lith. mälzyti, málZau. 

Lith. bauginti ‘frighten’ (the Greek cognates from pheüg- lack o-grade 
forms). 

Olcel. teygja ‘lead’, OE tiegan < *taugian (*o vocalism is absent from all the 
forms of this root cited above). 

Goth. kannjan ‘make known, notify’, OE cennan, OHG ar-kennen (cf. the *o 
vocalism of forms like OCS goritü ‘bums’: Kurytowicz 1965a). 

*o ablaut grade becomes especially productive in thematic nominal for- 
mations. Virtually every root can form a thematic nominal with *o vocalism. 
*o grade is obviously a relatively late phenomenon in these forms. To judge 
from the relic forms with zero vocalism, *o must have replaced an earlier zero 
grade here. The spread of *o into thematic nominals is comparable to the 
formation of the perfect with *o vocalism.25 The very ancient Proto-Indo- 
European thematic derivation with zero-grade roots is important here: e.g. 
*yuk'-om, Hitt. yugan, Skt. yugá-, Gk. zugón, OCS igo, Lat. iugum ‘yoke’. 
Other nominals of this type have already generalized *o vocalism as the 
counterpart to *e grade. 

Gk. tókos ‘kin’ (beside e grade in Gk. tékos ‘child’); Gk. pókos ‘fleece’ (e 
grade in pékos ‘fleece’). 

Gk. tot khos ‘wall’, Goth. daigs ‘dough’ (e grade in Gk. tefkhos ‘wall’). 

Gk. gömos ‘cargo’ (e grade in Gk. gémos ‘load’ beside génto < * gem-to, 
etc.). 

Gk. -phorós, Skt. -bhara-h, Avest. -barð ‘bearing’ (from Gk. phéro, Skt. 
bháràmi “I carry’). 

Lat. forus ‘deck’, OHG barre ‘log’, Russ. zabor ‘fence’. 

Gk. dómos ‘house’, Skt. dáma-h ‘house, dwelling’, Lat. domi ‘at home’. 

Gk. thorós ‘semen’, Skt. dhard ‘stream; semen’, MIr. däir, deverbal noun 
from dar- ‘fertilize’. 

~ OLith. navas ‘new’, OCS novü (e grade in Gk. né(w)os, Hitt. newas). 


25. Cf. the nominal origin for the Indo-European perfect formations suggested by Hirt 
1921-:IV and Kurytowicz 1964:62. 
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Gk. gónos (masc.) ‘birth’, Skt. jána-h (gen. jánasya) ‘clan’, Avest. zana- 
‘people; human race’ (cf. Gk. génos, neut., ‘clan’, Skt. jánah, gen. jänasah ‘clan’, 
Arm. cin ‘birth’, Lat. genus ‘clan’). 

Gk. borós ‘voracious’, Lat. carni-uorus 'carnivorous', Skt. aja-gará- 
*(serpent) which devours goats’. 

Gk. pólos ‘axis (fulcrum)’, Lat. collum ‘neck, throat’, Olr. cul ‘carriage’, 
OCS kolo ‘wheel’. 

Skt. kdra- ‘doing’, masc. ‘affair, deed’ (cf. above for the vocalism of this 
root). 

Gk. loipös ‘superfluous’, Lith. pälaikas ‘remaining’, laikas ‘time’, Latv. laiks 
‘time’. 

Lith. laukas ‘field’, OHG loh ‘shrubbery’, Lat. lacus ‘glade, forest’, Skt. 
loká- ‘world, space’. 

Gk. nomós ‘pasture, dwelling’, Alb. némé ‘curse’ (beside Gk. némos, neut., 
‘place of pasturage’). 

OHG roz ‘weeping’, Lith. raudà ‘weeping’, Skt. rudáti ‘cries’. 

OCS snegü ‘snow’ < *snoighoo-s, Lith. snaigala ‘snowflake’, Goth. snaiws 
‘snow’ (cf. zero grade in Hom. Gk. niphás beside niphóeis ‘snowy’). 

Gk. rhóos, Cypr. rhówos ‘current’, OCS o-strovü ‘island’, Skt. sravát- 
‘current’. 

Gk. stotkhos ‘row, line’, Alb. shtek ‘entry, passage’, Lith. staigà ‘suddenly’. 

Gk. tonos ‘tension’, Lith. tänas ‘swelling, tumor’. 

Gk. oikos ‘house’, Lat. uicus ‘village’, Skt. vesá- ‘neighbor; settlement, 
village’ (beside i vocalism in vis-), OPruss. wais-pattin ‘housewife’. 

In individual Indo-European dialects o grade extends to forms of clear 
earlier zero grade with suffixed *-tho-: 

Gk. phörtos ‘load, burden’, Skt. bhr-td-h “brought (ppl.)’, Av. barate-. 

Gk. mortós ‘mortal’, Lat. mortuus beside Skt. mr-tá-h (Thieme 1952:31). 

Gk. khórtos ‘court, yard’, Goth. gards ‘house’ beside Lat. hortus ‘yard’, Osc. 
hürz (see Pokorny 1959:442). 

Among the late formations with *o vocalism are forms with suffixed *-mo-: 
Gk. ofmos ‘strip, path’, Skt. éma- ‘passage’, root *ei/i- ‘go’, Gk. eimi ‘I go’. 

OHG leim ‘clay’, Lat. limus < *loimos ‘mud’; Gk. kómé ‘village’ < *koima, 
ОП. cóim, Goth. haims ‘village’, Latv. sdime ‘family’, Lith. káimas ‘village’. 

OPruss. gorme, Lat. formus ‘warm’, Ger. warm beside e grade in Gk. 
thermos and Arm. Jerm ‘warm, hot’. 

In addition to these late paradigmatic derivations, *o appears in isolated 
nominal forms such as *dhwor-: Lat. fores ‘double door’, Olr. dorus, Goth. 
daúr, OHG tor ‘door’, OCS dvorü ‘door’, Alb. dere ‘door’, Skt. dvarah ‘door’, 
cf. Russ. dver’; beside *dhur- with regular zero grade: Gk. thüra ‘door’, Arm. 
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dur- ‘door’, Skt. dür- ‘door’ (acc. pl. dur-áh).26 

The same *o appears in IE *Khwon- ‘dog’: Gk. kin, Lith. sud, Skt. vd. 

*o is also reconstructed for *en(o)mn ‘name’, a word whose structure is 
not entirely clear: Gk. ónoma, Skt. nama, Hitt. la-a-ma-an, Lat. nómen. There 
is also o in the late dialectal word *mori-, attested only in the western Indo- 
European languages: Olr. muir, Goth. mare, Lith. máré , OCS morje (Stang 
1972), Russ. more beside Lat. mare 'sea'. 


3.1.8. The rise of lengthened grade in the Indo-European ablaut system 


In addition to normal grade with *e (or occasionally *a) vocalism and the zero 
and *o grades derived from it, an ablaut grade with a long vowel — lengthened 
or tense grade — can also be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European. This 
grade is evident in paradigmatic oppositions such as Gk. nom. sg. pater ‘father’ 
beside acc. sg. patéra; Skt. acc. sg. dätäram ‘giving, one who gives’ beside loc. 
sg. dátári; Gk. döter beside gen. döteros; tékton ‘builder’ beside gen. téktonos; 
OE nose ‘foothill’ (6 < *a) beside nasu ‘nose’ ( < du. *ndsu), cf. OCS nosü 
*nose', etc. For alternation of normal and long grade in verb forms cf. Lith. 
15р. édmi ʻI eat’, OCS jami < *émi < *et'-mi, Arm. utem (< *ot'-), Lat. edimus, 
Goth. etum. 

In these ablaut relations, every short vowel was opposed to a long vowel. 
This produced a quantitative opposition of vowels, expressed in a phonemic 
opposition in the feature of length. Together with the triangular system of 
Figure 6, an analogous subsystem of long vowels must be posited for late Indo- 
European (Figure 7): 


Figure 6 Figure 7 
a a 


Taken together, these vowel subsystems can be presented as a triangular prism 
with a vowel at each corner, as shown in Figure 8 below. 

The rise of the long vowels was connected with a number of phonetic and 
phonological positional transformations of the original short vowels. The long 
vowels that arose in this way were phonemicized when their contextual con- 
ditioning factors were lost, and subsequently became opposed to their short 
correspondents to produce autonomous ablaut grades. Long grade subsequently 
expanded beyond its original contexts to other ablaut positions. The result was a 


26. Cf. the lack of o grade in the structurally identical nominal form *Bhwer-: Gk. thér 
‘beast’, Lat. ferus ‘wild’, Lith. Zvéris (masc.), OCS zvéri ‘wild beast’. 
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complex ablaut system, formed іп late Proto-Indo-European times, which 
opposed lengthened grade to zero and normal grades. 

The phonetically and phonologically conditioned development of long vowels 
from originally short vowels can be assumed to have begun in a restricted group 
of Proto-Indo-European structures. The main such context was athematic noun 
stems, which had the short vowels *e, *o, and occasionally *a as their thematic 
markers preceding the inflectional endings. These vowels underwent compen- 
satory lengthening when certain endings were lost under certain phonetic 
conditions. 

When noun stems ending in non-stops (nonsyllabic -r (-1), -n, -m, -y (-w), 
-H, as well as -s) took the -s subject marker for the active class (the old 
nominative case for nouns of the active class), the sequence -VR-s or -Vs-s was 
created. The ending -s was then lost, triggering compensatory lengthening of 
the preceding short vowel (or of syllabic i or u). The result was a long vowel 
and no nominative ending -s, contrasting with forms that had short vowels and 
the ending. Synchronically, there was contrast between the two types of 
nominative forms. Examples of thematic stems with short vowels and -s 
nominative are: 

PIE *Howi-s: Skt. дуй, Gk. ois < *owis ‘sheep’, Luw. hawi-s. 

PIE *ekhwo-s: Lat. equus, Skt. áfvah, Gk. hippos ‘horse’. 

PIE *K'enu-s: Skt. hánu-h ‘chin’, Gk. génus ‘chin’, Olr. gi(u)n ‘mouth’, 
Goth. kinnus ‘chin’. 

PIE *Hop-s: Lat. ops ‘abundance’, cf. Hitt. happar ‘cost, price’. 

PIE *nokhoth-s:27 Lat. nox, gen. noctis ‘night’, Gk. náks. 

PIE *sneigho-s: Lat. nix, gen. niuis 'snow' (cf. Gk. acc. nípha). 

In contrast to these forms, CVC- roots with velars or dentals as their second 
consonant formed a sequence -VC-s before the ending -s of the nominative in the 
common gender; this sequence changed to -VC-s: 

PIE *wokho- + -s > *wokho-s: Lat. ибх ‘voice’, Avest. vaxs ‘word’, Skt. 
vak ‘word’, gen. väcah. 


27. *nokhoth.s has a cluster of two consonants followed by the nominative ending -s; 
the cluster is responsible for its difference from ибх, rex, cited below, which have long vowels. 
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PIE *геЁ?- + -s > *reK?-s: Lat. rex ‘king’, Skt. rät ‘king’. 

PIE *phe/ot’- + -s > *phé/ót'-s: Lat. pes, gen. pédis, Dor. Gk. pds ‘foot’, 
gen. podó-s, Skt. pat, gen. padáh ‘foot’. 

PIE *nephoth- + -s > *nephöth-s: Lat. nepos ‘grandson’, gen. nepotis, Skt. 
näpät ‘grandson’. 

PIE *phakh- + -s > *phakh-s: Lat. pax, gen. pacis ‘peace’. 

In these forms vowel length arose for phonetic reasons before -C-s, where C 
was a dental or velar stop. (Similar principles for positionally created length 
can be observed in Indo-European metrics.) The C-s clusters were simplified in 
the individual daughter dialects, although the vocalic length was preserved in 
nominative forms. Greek and Latin show similar developments of the clusters 
with loss of a preceding dental and preservation of s, while Sanskrit preserves 
the stop and loses the s: see Lat. pes, etc. 'foot' above. Unlike Greek and Latin, 
Sanskrit also shows the same pattern of simplification where the first consonant 
was a velar: see Lat. udx, etc. ‘voice’, Lat. rex, etc. ‘king’ above. 

In stems with final non-syllabic sonants, length arose before the sequence 
-R-s that formed in the nominative case. The -s following a nonsyllabic sonant 
was lost in Proto-Indo-European times. The rise of length in the preceding 
vowel can be ascribed to compensatory lengthening when the final spirant was 
lost. This explanation for length in sonant-final stems was proposed by 
Szemerényi (1970:109ff.); it is confirmed by many Indo-European nominal 
forms belonging to the old common gender: 

Skt. mata ‘mother’, Gk. métér (acc. météra), Lat. mater ‘mother’, Lith. móté 
‘woman’: PIE *mather-s > *mathér-@. 

Skt. pita ‘father’, Gk. patér (Gk. eu-pätör ‘good father’), Lat. pater, Olr. 
athir, Toch. B päcer: PIE *phHther-s > *phHthér-@. 

Skt. bhratä ‘brother’, Gk. phrétér (Ion.), phráter (Att.), Lat. frater, Toch. B 
procer: PIE *bhräther-s > *bhrathér-@. 

Skt. duhitd ‘daughter’, Gk. thugdtér (cf. acc. thugatéra), Osc. futir, Lith. 
dukté, Toch. B tkacer: PIE *dhughH-ther-s > *dhughH-thér-@. 

Skt. svdsd ‘sister’, Arm. k‘oyr, Olr. siur, Lat. soror, Lith. sesuo: PIE 
*swesor-s > *swesor-@. 

Skt. datd ‘one who gives; bearer (of letter)’, Gk. dötör (cf. döter), Lat. dätor: 
PIE *t'oH3-ther-s > *t?oH3-thér-@. 

Skt. nd ‘person, man’, Arm. ayr, Gk. anér ‘person, man’, Alb. njeri ‘person, 
man’, Welsh ner ‘hero’, Olr. ner ‘wild boar’: PIE *Hner-s > *Hnér-@. 

In vocatives, which originally had no ending, the vowel is short as expected: 
Gk. nom. patér but voc. páter, nom. phrátër but voc. phräter; nom. dotér but 
voc. dóter; etc. 

The examples just above have stem-final *-r. Examples of *-n stems 
include: 

Skt. Suva ‘dog’, Gk. kúðn, Lith. sud ‘dog’, Olr. cú, beside zero grade in Skt. 
gen. Sünah, Gk. gen. kunös, Olr. gen. con: PIE *khwon-s > *Khwon-@. 
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Skt. áfma ‘stone; sky’, Gk. ákmon ‘anvil’, Lith. akmuo ‘stone’: PIE 
*(H)akhmon-s > *(H)akhmön-®. 

Lat. homo ‘person’, Goth. guma ‘person’: PIE *(dh)gh(o)mon-s > 
*(dh)gh(o)mon-9. 

Gk. khiön ‘snow’, Avest. туй ‘winter’, Arın. jiwn ‘snow’, Lat. hiems ‘winter’: 
PIE *ghyom-s > *6hyom-0. 

The few examples with final -i and lengthening of the preceding vowel 
include Skt. nom. sg. sákha ‘friend, companion’, gen.-abl. sakhyuh, Avest. nom. 
sg. haxa, cf. Greek formations like Lëtó (gen. Letoüs), peithö ‘conviction’ 
(Thumb and Hauschild 1959:II: $272.53; Schwyzer 1939:1.479). The Indic and 
Avestan forms point to original nominatives in *-ói, with subsequent loss of the 
-i (analogous to the loss of -r and -n in Indo-Iranian and Baltic, mentioned 
above). The *-ói in turn goes back to IE *-ói-s, with the -s ending of the 
subject case for active nouns. 

Examples of laryngeal-final stems before -s include the following Proto-Indo- 
European cognate set, in which the -s is subsequently lost and the vowels or 
syllabic i, u undergo compensatory lengthening: 

Gk. gunë ‘woman’, Skt. ела ‘wife of god’, Апп. kin, Olr. ben, OCS Zena: 
PIE *k’o(e)naH2-s > *k’o(e)näH>-®. 

The nouns with active subject case ending -s include stems in long *- 
reflected by masculines and feminines going back to the old active class: Skt. 
devi ‘goddess’, PIE *t'eiwiH-s > *t’eiwiH-Q; stri ‘woman’, PIE *sriH-s > 
*sriH-@. 

Examples of stems in *-s before the ending *-s include PIE *Hausos-s > 
*Hausös-®: Skt. usah ‘dawn’, Avest. usa, Gk. ё05, héds (Aeol. aáós), Lat. 
aurora ‘dawn’. Cf. also Latin forıns like honos, flos, Gk. aidös (Szemerényi 
1970:159ff.); also Skt. candramah ‘moon’, apsaräh ‘female water nymph’. 

Long ö in the nominative masculine and feminine of comparative adjectives 
has the same origin: 

PIE * meK'-yós: Lat. maior ‘greater’ (from PIE *mek’-yos-s), cf. OLat. 
acc. mel-ios-em with short 6. 

PIE *sen-yos: Lat. senior ‘elder’ (from PIE *sen-yos-s): Szemerényi 
1970: 109ff. 

This type probably also includes the nominative case of *müs ‘mouse’: Gk. 
müs (with long u, cf. short й in the other cases: muds), Skt. müs-, Olcel. müs, 
cf. OCS myst. Another example is nominative *nàs ‘nose’, from *nas-s. 

Neuters in -s, whose subject case did not take the -s ending, predictably show 
short stem vowels: 

PIE *K’enos ‘clan’: Lat. genus, gen. generis, Gk. genos, gen. gene-os, Skt. 
janas-, gen. jänas-ah. 

PIE *nebhes- ‘sky’: Gk. néphos ‘cloud’, Skt. nábhas- ‘sky, fog’, Hitt. nepiš, 
gen. nepi3as ‘sky’. 
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3.1.9. Long vowels in neuter nominals. Nominal stem extensions as markers of 
the inactive noun class 


A special type of the neuters, which reflect an old class of inactive nouns, 
includes stems with long vowels in the nominative-accusative case (the old 
inactive case). One of the clearest examples is the Proto-Indo-European word 
for ‘heart’, *Khër (nom.-acc.), *kher-t'-: Gk. ker, kardia, kradíe, Hitt. kir, 
loc. kardi; OPruss. seyr (= *sér), Lith. sirdis (Szemerényi 1970:110; cf. 
Saussure 1922). This word had a zero ending in the nominative-accusative (in 
contrast to the active class, which had -s), and its long vowel arose in Proto-Indo- 
European times through compensatory lengthening due to loss of the final *-t 
in word-final position: 


*Kher-t’ > *Kher 


The *-t’ was evidently a root extension for neuter stems; analogous neuter 
stems will be investigated below. 

This process is phonetically similar to the compensatory lengthening upon 
loss of final -s described just above. In the oblique cases, where *-rt’- was not 
word-final, it is preserved intact. The result was a paradigmatic alternation of 
two stems, *Khér- and *Khr-t'-. Subsequently the alternation was sometimes 
eliminated and one of the alternants generalized to the whole paradigm (cf. 
Hom. Gk. kér, kéros on the one hand, and kradíe, kradiés on the other). Goth. 
hairtö, gen. haírtins shows ë vocalism throughout the paradigm; cf. zero 
vocalism in Lat. cor, gen. cordis, OCS srüdice, Lith. sirdis, acc. Sirdj (beside 
eastern dial. Serdis, acc. Sérdj) The ancient Indo-European paradigmatic 
alternation is most clearly represented by Hitt. nom.-acc. neut. kir ‘heart’, gen. 
kardiyas, loc. kardi, dir. karta. 

Another clear example of the same type in Anatolian is evidently *ser ‘up, 
top’ (cf. OHitt. Ser-set ‘its top’ in the meaning ‘for it’, as in 895 of the Laws: 
Ser-Sit-wa Sarnikmi ‘I will compensate for it’; a later variant is Jer-wa-33i 
Sarnikmi) and *sr-k-u ‘high’ (Hitt. Sarku-; for other derivatives of *sar- in 
Anatolian see Laroche 1959b). *ser apparently goes back to the nominative- 
accusative with loss of word-final *k and compensatory lengthening of the 
preceding vowel, while sarku- comes from the oblique forms, where *k was 
preserved before a following syllabic element plus a further vowel. 

A stem extension consisting of a stop can also be distinguished in other 
neuters — the old inactive class. A prominent example is Sanskrit neuter stems 
which differ from their cognates in other Indo-European branches in having 
distinctive endings which can be described as characterizing this class of neuter 
nouns: 

Skt. ásrk (attested once in the Rigveda: ásrg, 164, 4), gen. asnáh ‘blood’ (AV 
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5, 5, 9), instr. asnd (AV 5, 5, 8), Hitt. eïhar ‘blood’, gen. eshanas, Lat. aser 
‘blood’, Latv. asins ‘blood’. 

Skt. yákrt ‘liver’ (AV 10, 9, 10), gen. yaknáh (RV 989, 3), Pashto yina < 
*yaxna-, Pers. Jigar, Avest. *ha-yàkana-. 

Gk. hépar, gen. hépatos; Lat. iecur, gen. iecinoris (from *iecinis; cf. also the 
later iecoris: Szemerényi 1956, Schindler 1967), cf. Arm. leard, Olcel. lifr 
‘liver’ (Benveniste 1935:8ff., Schwyzer 1939:1.518). 

Preservation of the neuter stem extensions *-k’ > -g/-j, *-th > -t in Skt. dsrk 
and yákrt was evidently favored by their position following syllabic sonants.28 
After non-syllabic consonants, the same sounds were lost, with compensatory 
lengthening, in Indo-European. 

The oblique form without -t- in Skt. yaknáh goes back to the Indo-European 
forms with regular absence of the extension. On the other hand, Gk. hépar, 
hépatos show the *-th- extension in the oblique cases, confirming the antiquity 
and Proto-Indo-European status of Skt. -t- in yákrt.29 Note also OArm. leard, 
gen. lerdi, with -rd- and later paradigmatic leveling. 

Apparently no daughter dialect has preserved the original Indo-European 
pattern of paradigmatic alternations in such roots; they have undergone various 
paradigmatic levelings in historical times. The paradigms preserve only the 
ancient Indo-European principle whereby the -r and -n of what is known as 
heteroclitic inflection were found in direct and oblique cases respectively. The 
distributional regularity of the original stem extensions has been destroyed.30 


28. Position after a syllabic sonant also explains the preservation of final -s in the 
accusative ending *-n-s, as opposed to loss of the nominative ending -s after a nonsyllabic 
sonant: see the forms discussed above (the analysis assumes later generalization of the accusative 
plural ending *-ns- in thematic stems and forms with syllabic -i and -u). In contrast, a final -s 
has disappeared in the genitive plural ending *-0m, which goes back to *-om-s, і.е. *-om + 
plural marker *-s; here the final -s is predictably lost after a nonsyllabic sonant, with (compen- 
satory) lengthening of the preceding vowel. This proposed archetype for the genitive plural 
ending entails uniform relations between the singular and plural markers: the plural was formed 
by addition of the plural ending *-s to the singular. Cf. the accusative endings singular*-m and 
plural *-n-s from earlier *-m-s. We also have a genitive singular marker *-om (cf. Hitt. -an in 
the animate, or common, gender: 3iunan ‘of god’) and a plural marker *-om-s > *óm; for 
details see below. 


29. Lat. iecur goes back to *iecurt and cor to *cord (see Ščerba 1974:108). For the 
possible connection of Gk. -t- in heteroclitic nouns to suffixal -t- in Sanskrit yákrt ‘liver’, Sökrt 
‘sewage’ see also Arbeitman 1976. Arbeitman considers the morphological type in -t- relatable to 
the word for ‘name’: Hier. Luw. atimanza beside Gk. ónoma, gen. onómatos. Note, inciden- 
tally, the Lydian nominative-accusative neuter ending -d: mruvaad ‘stela’, gelad ‘field’, etc. 
(Neumann 1961:405, Gusmani 1964:168, 181). 

30. Comparable, functionally regular, sonant alternations must be posited for / and n as 
well. They must be assumed for the word for ‘sun’, *swel- / *swen-: Skt. sürya-, Gk. &élios, 
aélios, helios (< *awélios), Lat. sol, Olr. súil ‘eye’, Goth. sauil, Lith. sdulé, Latv. saüle, Avest. 
xväng (gen.) < * swen-s, Goth. sunnö, OCS slünice (Vaillant 1950). Of the functional alternant 
stems in -/ and -n, one is preserved in some dialects and the other elsewhere, as a consequence of 
elimination of -//-n alternations (in contrast to -r/-n alternations, for which evidence is preserved 
within paradigms in a number of languages). 
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The word for *water' must also be reconstructed with a stem extension that 
triggered length of the stem vowel. The word is reflected in Gk. húdor, gen. 
hidatos < *ut'ntos, Hitt. watar, gen. wetenas, Umbr. utur ‘water’, instr. une < 
*udni, Goth. wato, gen. watins, OE water, Olcel. vatr, vatn, OHG wazzar. The 
Greek gen. húdatos < *hüdntos points to an old form with a *-th- extension, 
which was lost word-finally in the nominative-accusative after nonsyllabic -r- to 
trigger compensatory lengthening of the stem vowel: 


*w(e)t'or-th > *w(e)t’ör > Gk. hudor; 


cf. zero grade in *w(e)t'-n-th-(os), Gk. hádat-os. In the attested Indo-Euro- 
pean forms without -t (Hitt. watar, wetenas, etc.), paradigmatic leveling gener- 
alized the nominative-accusative form with its regular loss of -t. 

The existence of a stem extension in the word for *water' is also evident in 
the Sanskrit cognate, which appears as neuter udaka- < *udnko-: the Rigveda has 
nom.-acc. пеш. udakám < *udnkom beside the usual neut. udan- with a stem in 
*-on (Thumb and Hauschild 1959:11.42, Grassmann 1873:252). Ancient evi- 
dence for the -t- extension in the oblique cases can also be seen in the directive 
case of watar, wetant-a31 (beside the later weten-a, КОВ XXX 34 III 10, the 
product of paradigmatic leveling).32 

That loss of a final stop, and specifically -t, after a nonsyllabic sonant is 
phonetically possible can be shown on the basis of historical Indo-European 
languages, specifically Hittite and Greek. At an early stage, Hittite loses final -t 
after -n: cf. neut. human ‘all’ beside gen. humantas, neuter participles in -nt- 
such as adan ‘eaten’, pan ‘going’ (beside common gender panza [pant-s]). 
Analogous processes are attested in Greek, e.g. nom.-acc. neut. рап ‘all’ beside 
gen. pantós, neut. ppl. phéron from *pheront-, etc. 

The stem extensions *-t'-, *-k’-, *-th- form neuter noun stems, i.e. 

31. E.g. in the Instructions to Temple Servants (KUB XIII 4 III 46-47): ma-ah-ha-an-ma 
MI-[a]n-za ki-i-ja na-as-ta pa-ah-hur ku-it A.NA GUNNI (47) a-aizi na-at-[kán] 
u-e-da-an-da SIGs-in ki-e3-ta-nu-ut-tin ‘and when night comes, also quench the fire remaining 
in the hearth well with (lit. ‘in’) water’; for the directive in -a with the same function see Laroche 
1970. Cf. also the similar directive case form uddanta (KUB XXX 10 I 18ff.) from Hitt. uttar, 
gen. uddanaS ‘word, thing, deed’. 

Some Hittite forms in *-r-t like uddar were reanalyzed as plurals (they are old neuter 
collectives); for the same development of *-nt collectives into plurals (e.g. the Tocharian plural in 
-nt) see Benveniste 1935, 1955. For the Hittite -ar type of pahhuwar ‘fire’ (KUB VII 6 II 11), a 


doublet of pahhur ‘fire’, cf. Toch. B puwar, pl. pwdra (Winter 1965a:192-93, q.v. for Bar- 
tholomae’s reconstruction *pawor ‘fire’). 


32. Evidence for this - t- in Hittite also comes from the so-called infinitive (or supine) in 
-wanzi (from older *-want-i): Sesuwanzi ‘sleep’, tiyawanzi ‘put, place’. These forms can be 
subsumed under a single paradigm with the infinitive in -uwar (Sesuwar, KUB XV 15 I 4; 
tiyawar, KUB XXII 72 II 61): nom. sg. -uwar, oblique -uwant-, the source of loc. -uwant-i 
(Laroche 1970), with -uwanzi showing the regular prehistoric assibilation of t before i. For the 
forms in -uwar we must reconstruct an older *-wart-, with regular loss of the final -t after a 
nonsyllabic sonant (and lengthening of the preceding vowel). 
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members of the ancient Indo-European inactive noun class. They were a sort of 
exponent of this class, marking its members as inactives. Thus certain stems 
were marked for membership in the inactive class; the active forms were 
unmarked. 

An interesting example of this relationship is PIE *nër 'man', which 
evidently goes back to a nominative active *Hner-s: Gk. anér ‘husband’, Skt. ná 
‘man’, Osc. niir, Welsh ner ‘hero’, Arm. ayr (cf. acc. *Hner-m: Skt. náram, 
Gk. anéra; gen. *nr-os: Ved. náras, Gk. andrós). The marked, inactive form 
of the same root may be represented by a stem extended with *-th, reconstruc- 
tible (Pokorny 1959:765) on the evidence of Skt. su-nrta ‘life force’, Olr. sonirt 
‘strong’, sonairt ‘strong’, Welsh hy-nerth ‘strong’, ОЙ. nert ‘courage; army’, 
Oss. Nart- ‘epic hero’, Khotanese Saka nadaun- ‘man, hero’ (from *nrtävan-: 
Bailey 1976a:37; but see Abaev’s objections, 1973:11.159-60); OGmc. Nerthus 
‘name of goddess’, Olcel. Njgrdr ‘name of god’, cf. Lith. nértéti, nirtinti ‘make 
angry’, i-niFtes ‘having become gloomy’, naftsas ‘anger’, OPruss. nertien 
‘anger’, er-nertimai ‘we become angry’.33 

The rise of long vowels and consequently of the zero ablaut grade can be 
given a similar phonetic explanation for Indo-European verbs as well. This 
pertains primarily to the verb with long vowels in the aorist. The aorist ending, 
when adjacent to a preceding stop, triggered lengthening of a preceding vowel; 
eventually this lengthening became a morphophonemic property of Indo- 
European aorist forms. This explanation for length can be proposed for 
formations of roots like *wet’- ‘convey’ and *et'- ‘eat’:34 

OCS vesü ‘I conveyed’, aorist of vesti; Lat. uexi ‘I conveyed’, Skt. á-vaks-am 
‘I rode’ (Watkins 1962a:29ff.). 

OCS jasü ‘he ate’ (Watkins 1962a:43). 

Latin and Slavic have a number of sigmatic formations whose length has the 
same source: the aorists Lat. uex-i, OCS гёхй < *reks- (from reko ‘(I) speak’), 
téxü < *teks- (from tekg ‘(I) run’), etc. Sanskrit shows generalization of this 
principle to all stems, including those with ancient sonants, which regularly have 
the active sigmatic aorist in vrddhi grade (see Kuryłowicz 1956). The vrddhi 
of perfects like asa (perfect of as- < *es- ‘be’), dda (perfect of ad- ‘eat’), dja 
(from aj- ‘convey’) is a Sanskrit innovation. 

Another source of long vowels may have been sequences of vowel plus w, y 


33. For the semantics cf. Hitt. kartimmiya- ‘get angry’, Slav. *sirditi ‘make angry’. It is 
tempting to compare the Proto-Indo-European neuter (old inactive) *Kher-t'- ‘heart, core’ with 
the unmarked root *Kher- ‘destruction, ruin’: Gk. Ker (from *ker-s) ‘death, destruction’, gen. 
kerós; Olr. irchre ‘destruction’: arachrin (Thurneysen 1946:449). The semantic connection may 
have been ‘cut’ > ‘remove innards, heart’ > ‘kill’. The last step is reflected in Greek; Irish 
reflects ‘cut open’ > ‘kill’; cf. Alb. ther ‘(I) kill, cut open’. A derived meaning ‘heart, core’ from 
original ‘cut’ is semantically not very distant from the original meaning of the root. 


34. For the phonetic grounds for the long vowel in these forms with old ejectives, see 
1.1.5.8 above. 
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in preconsonantal position. This can be phonetically characterized as fusion of 
the vowel and the sonant. A good example is the Indo-European word for *bull, 
cow’, *k'oou-: Gk. bos ‘bull’, Skt. gáuh ‘bull’, OHG chuo, Arm. kov, Latv. 
gùovs ‘bull’. Preconsonantally, -ou- yields б: nom. sg. *k'oou-s > *k’oö-s 
(Dor. Gk. bös, Lat. bos); acc. sg. *k'oou-m > *k’oö-m (Dor. Gk. acc. sg. bón, 
Skt. gdm). The sequence is preserved in prevocalic position: cf. Gk. gen. 
bo(w)ós, dat. bo(w)i, Lat. gen. bouis, Skt. dat. gáve, loc. gávi, gen. pl. gavam 
(see Thumb and Hauschild 1958:1:1.231-32; 1959:11.72-74).35 


3.1.10. Therise and development of the Indo-European ablaut alternations 


Our analysis of the Indo-European ablaut alternations, and the internal 
reconstruction for early Indo-European ablaut patterns, make possible a 
dynamic conception of Indo-European ablaut and a reconstruction of its subse- 
quent stages of development. The internally reconstructible original ablaut 
system must have involved two grades, conditioned by the previously phonemic 
dynamic (or stress) accent. The two grades can be described as strong grade 
(going back to an accented syllable) and weak grade (unaccented). Weak grade 
had two phonological variants, zero grade and reduced grade: 


Strong grade: V, where V  /e, a, o/ 


Zero grade | 


Maren | Reduced grade 


Zero grade > 0 
Reduced grade — ə 


The next stage began when reduced *ə became a full vowel, usually of o 
quality, in one root type and fused with an adjacent sonant or laryngeal in 
another. The resultant syllabic sonants, i, и, r,l, m, n, Hj, H2, Нз, were in 
complementary distribution with nonsyllabic y, w, r, I, m, n, Hj, H>, Нз, which 
brought about their merger into single sonant phonemes with syllabic and 
nonsyllabic allophones. Consequently, the original vowels *i, *u became 
syllabic allophones of the sonants *y, *w. The vowel allophones [e, a, o] thus 
became independent phonemes /e, a, 0/; this entailed loss of phonemic distinc- 
tions among the laryngeals and their merger into a single laryngeal phoneme 

35. The same process accounts for the development of a long vowel in IE *ous- / *ois- 
‘mouth’: Skt. 25-, gen.-abl. Ved. 2545, instr. Ved. asa, Avest. ah-, Lat. 05, gen. öris ‘mouth’, 
Olr. á ‘mouth’, Olcel. dss ‘mouth of river’. The reconstructed preconsonantal *-w- / *-y- is 


justified by Skt. östha-, Avest. aosta- ‘lip’, OCS usta ‘mouth’, OPruss. austo ‘mouth’, beside 
Hitt. aiš, gen. аў ‘mouth’. 
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which had syllabic and nonsyllabic allophones and in this respect belonged to the 
class of sonants. 

The phonologization of the vowels gave independent phonemic status to the 
*o that arose from the reduced vowel, and it changed *o from a variant of 
weak grade into an independent ablaut grade. *o grade was thus opposed to 
normal grade (the reflex of old strong grade) and zero grade (the reflex of the 
other variant of weak grade, in roots containing sonants or laryngeals). The 
new *o grade began to penetrate a number of nominal and verbal form types, 
creating new paradigmatic oppositions between *o grade and the normal and 
zero grades that for the most part reflected the old strong and weak grades. 
Thus the Indo-European ablaut mechanism took the form of alternation of the 
grades *e (*a), *o, and @, with a new paradigmatic distribution of the accent in 
the various dialects. 

The result of these changes was ablaut alternations of a binary type, opposing 
grades with vowels (e or o) to a grade without a vowel (zero). The grade with a 
vowel contains the morphophoneme e/o, and can be described as full vocalism in 
contrast to zero grade. Within the full grade there is a functional distinction 
between the normal, or basic, grade with *e and the derived *o grade. The 
derived nature of the *o grade is preserved to the present day: the modern 
languages which retain *e/o alternations have *o in what are clearly derived 
morphological categories. The derived nature of *o grade is also clear in 
Sanskrit, where after the merger of e, o, and a into a the old alternation of e and 
o was reanalyzed as an alternation of short o and long à (cf. also the description 
of the vowel alternations in terms of three grades — zero, a, and à — in the 
Sanskrit grammatical tradition). 

At the same period, the originally allophonic long vowels d, e, ó acquired 
phonemic status when the combinatory factors that had originally conditioned 
their appearance were lost. The long vowels were opposed to their short 
counterparts in a phonemic contrast of length. Forms with long vowels thereby 
came to constitute a long, or tense, ablaut grade, morphophonemically opposed 
within paradigms to ablaut grades with short vowels. 

Thus in addition to the original Indo-European ablaut rule: 


e 
Я э 0 
о 


there was the further: 


г 

De Rc We 

L | 
i 

[ — | 

о & № 

L OJ 
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The original relations among the vowels subsequently changed so that length 
oppositions arose among qualitatively different vowels: & could alternate not 
only with long ë but also with long б, short ó could alternate with both o and e. 
Thus the original one-to-one correlation between the short and long vowels was 
replaced by a one-to-many correlation as the result of analogical levelings and 


—— [Hel | 


Thus for late Indo-European the ablaut alternations were of two types: 
qualitative and quantitative. The qualitative alternations involved alternation of 
e and a with o; the quantitative ones involved either reduction or lengthening 
(provided the normal grade is taken as the source, as is consistent with 
diachrony): e, d, and 6 were either reduced to zero or lengthened to e, d, б: 


Es ss lad 


3.1.11. The late Proto-Indo-European accent system 


Ф е м 
= 
17 
De Ke x 
—— | 
a 
Sı см 


Сх Ac Be 


Qe Ke Be 
© ее 


The late Proto-Indo-European system of accentuation was closely bound up with 
the vowel ablaut system and functioned simultaneously with it. It was charac- 
terized by mobile accent which depended on the type of word and the paradig- 
matic form. This accent system is still well preserved in Sanskrit and Balto- 
Slavic paradigms (see Kuryłowicz 1958, 1968, Illi&-Svity& 1963:149, Kiparsky 
and Halle 1977, Garde 1976): 


Skt. nom.sg. duhitá ‘daughter’ 
voc. sg. dühitar 
acc. Sg. duhitäram 
dat. sg. duhitre 

Lith. nom. sg. dukte ‘daughter’ 
acc. Sg. dükteri 
loc. sg. duktery jé 
voc. sg. dukte 

Russ. діа. nom. sg. dod ‘daughter’ 


dat. sg. döceri 
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The system is probably also preserved in Hittite (see Hart 1980). 

The earlier Indo-European accent system, with dynamic mobile stress, caused 
the loss or reduction of unstressed vowels which led to the formation of the 
ablaut system (see 3.1 above). In contrast, the late Indo-European accent, 
mobile within paradigms, could not have been based on dynamic stress and did 
not produce loss or reduction of unstressed vowels. Thus we must assume a 
restructuring of the Indo-European accent system, from original dynamic stress 
to accent with a weak degree of stress which did not cause changes in the vocalic 
composition of wordforms. This is consistent with a system of tonal distinctions 
in which the accented syllables had only weak intensity. 

The tonal interpretation of the late Proto-Indo-European accent system is 
supported by the historical reflexes in a number of daughter stocks: Sanskrit 
(see Burrow 1976:108-9, Thumb and Hauschild 1958:1.1.208-9), ancient Greek 
(Vendryes 1929), and Balto-Slavic (Garde 1976) are known to have had accent 
systems involving tonal distinctions. Indirect evidence is found in Germanic, in 
the voicing of fricatives in pretonic position as described by Verner's Law, a 
phenomenon typologically associated with tone (cf. Maddieson 1974). 

In addition to mobile tone accent, the late Proto-Indo-European system also 
had paradigms exhibiting columnar accent, in which the accent always falls on 
the same syllable in the paradigm (see Kuryłowicz 1958, 1968, Illic-Svityc 
1963):36 


Skt. nom. sg.  bhrátà 
acc. sg. bhrataram 
dat. sg. bhratre 


Serbo-Cr. пот. sg.  brát 
acc. sg. brata 


3.2. The late Indo-European system of sonants and laryngeals 


3.2.1. Positional determination of allophones of sonants. Three positional sonant 
allophones. Variation of nonsyllabic allophones 


The fusion of a reduced vowel with a following sonorant to yield syllabic so- 
nants facilitated the rise of a third sonant allophone, the combination of a 


36. In addition to accented wordfomns, we can distinguish a group of auxiliary words and 
particles which could attract the accent from an adjacent full lexeme, depending on position. As 
proclitics they attracted the accent from the following fully accented word: cf. Skt. рага dah ‘gave 
away’, Russ. pró-dal ‘sold’, the Old Irish stressable prefix ro-, etc. ` 
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syllabic element with a nonsyllabic one. This occurred in the positions defined 
by Sievers and Edgerton (Edgerton 1934, 1943; cf. Sihler 1969, 1971, Nagy 
1970). In the positions CC V, VHC. V, and #C__V (i.e. before a vowel) 
weak grade took the form of CCaRV, VHCaRV, and #CəRV respectively. 
These combinations then yielded CCR V, VHCR V, and#CRV, and then a syllable- 
dividing glide arose before the following vowel to produce sequences of the 
shape RR, i.e. syllabic plus nonsyllabic sonant. 

This development was caused by the rules for syntagmatic combinability of 
syllabic elements, whereby two syllabic elements (syllabic sonant and vowel, or 
two syllabic sonants) could not be adjacent to each other. Any such sequences 
were broken up by a glide which was the nonsyllabic variant of the first element 
of the sequence. Thus the nonsyllabic R of the sequence type RR is the phonetic 
variant of syllabic R that occurred before another syllabic element, either vowel 
or sonant. 

This means that the sonant phonemes of Indo-European had three positional 
variants: 


A. Nonsyllabic [y, w, r, 1, m, n] 
B. Syllabic [i, u, r, 1, m, n] 
C. Syllabic + nonsyllabic [iy, uw, rr, Il, mm, nn] 


A. The nonsyllabic allophones appeared in the following positions: 


V V Gk. phér-ó 

VC V Skt. mádhya- 

VC R Gk. dógma (-ma < *-mn) 
V RV *t'erwo-s 


Alternations involving the nonsyllabic allophones of different sonants can be 
found in Indo-European. In many cases they are purely phonetic in character; 
in others they are connected to morphological functions, which indicates 
subsequent morphologization of originally phonetic alternations (see Abaev 
1973a, Swadesh 1970). In some Indo-European branches one alternant is 
preserved, while others show the other: e.g. [m] ~ [w] in Skt. krmi-, Lith. 
Кїттї ‘worm’ but OCS Crüvi; Lith. pirmas but OCS privü ‘first’; [r] ~ [n] in 
Gk. dóron, Arm. tur, OCS dari but Lat. donum, Skt. dana-, Olr. dán ‘ gift”; [1] - 
[n] in Skt. sávar-, Avest. hvar- ‘sun, light’, Hom. Gk. eélios, Lat. 501, Goth. sauil 
‘sun’ but Avest. gen. xvəng ‘sun’, Goth. sunnö: PIE *säwel- - *swen-; [r] ~ [1] 
in Skt. -ta(r), Gk. -ter (nomina agentis suffix) but OCS -tel- (cf. *-ter in Slav. 
vétrü * wind"), Hitt. -talla- (but cf. also Hitt. -tara- in wes-tara- ‘herder’, eku-- 
tara- ‘one who drinks"). 
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B. The syllabic allophones appeared in the following positions: 


# C Skt. úd- 

# R Skt. rnóti, *r-n- > Hitt. arnu- 
C C Skt. kr-tá-, prthú- 

R C Gk. lip- 

R_# Gk. dóru, gónu 

C_# *-thr, *t'eKh-m 


C. The syllabic + nonsyllabic allophones appeared in the following po- 
sitions:37 


VCC_ V *sphrr- > Skt. sphuráti 
VCR_ V Skt. ásviya- (Gk. híppios) 


VRC V 

VHR V 

VHC V 

4C V Skt. tuvám, siyäm, Lat. dies 
SR V 
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37. Some of the sonant combinations shown in the schemas were not actually realized 
because of restrictions on combinations of two or more sonants and certain obstruents with 
sonants. Even permitted Indo-European combinations of two or more sonants were changed in 
the daughter languages by addition of intrusive consonants or loss of one of the original 
consonants, e.g. -nr- > -ndr- in Gk. andrós < *anros, cf. anér; Skt. stri ‘woman’ < *sri (Hitt. 
-Sar). 
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From these formulas it can be seen that word boundary was functionally and 
distributionally equivalent to a consonant. 


3.2.2. The distributional features of the laryngeal 


A comparable system of syllabic and nonsyllabic allophones must be posited for 
the laryngeal as well. Nonsyllabic H and the syllabic H created by fusion with a 
preceding reduced vowel comprised a single laryngeal phoneme whose syl- 
labicity was contextually determined. A glide marking syllable division arose 
between syllabic H and a following syllabic sound (vowel or sonant). This 
produced HH as a third allophone of the laryngeal. The allophonic distribution 
for laryngeals was identical to that of sonants. The HH allophone explains some 
idiosyncratic reflexes of the laryngeals in Hittite, as will be discussed below. 

The laryngeal *H functioned as a sonant in regard to syllabicity, but nonethe- 
less differed from the sonants proper in a number of structural features, syn- 
tagmatic and paradigmatic. This is grounds for placing it in a separate class of 
phonemes in the Proto-Indo-European system. The Indo-European stem was 
structured according to a principle of rising sonority, with greatest sonority at 
the center; and the laryngeals, judging from their position in roots, had greater 
sonority than obstruents but less than sonants proper (cf. Gamkrelidze 
1960:86ff.). 

This is why the laryngeal behaves as a nonsyllabic element when adjacent to a 
sonant proper: in the position where syllabic allophones appeared, we find a 
syllabic sonant but not a syllabic laryngeal. Thus we have the following Indo- 
European bases, with a syllabic sonant but no syllabic laryngeal in their zero- 
grade forms: 


*k’enH- Skt. jani-tà ‘parent’, Gk. genétor 

*k’nH- Skt. perf. pass. ppl. ja-tá- ‘born’ 

*senH- Skt. sanó-ti ‘wins, obtains’, Hitt. Sanh- ‘seek, strive’ 

*snH- Skt. perf. pass. ppl. sa-tá- ‘obtained’ 

*bheuH- Skt. bhávitum ‘be’ 

*bhuH- Skt. past ppl. bhütá- ‘having become’ 

*phelH- Skt. pári-man- ‘fullness’ 

*phlH- Skt. pür-ná- ‘full, filled’, Hitt. palh-i- ‘wide’ 

*therH- Gk. térma ‘goal’, térmon ‘boundary’, cf. Hitt. tarh- 
‘defeat’ 


*thrH- Skt. tirná- 
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*t'emH- Skt. damitä ‘tamer’ 
*'mH- Skt. past ppl. damtá- 'tamed', Dor. Gk. dmatós 


The same is true of laryngeals in the position between two consonants. Thus the 
laryngeals, which were opposed to the sonants proper in showing lower 
sonority, are to be assigned to the category of obstruents in this respect. 


3.2.3. Reflexes of sonant allophones in the daughter branches of Indo-European 


The system of syllabic and nonsyllabic allophones for sonants reconstructed for 
late Proto-Indo-European was destroyed in the daughter branches when syllabic 
sonants were vocalized and full vowels appeared. The vocalization can be 
regarded as phonologization of the reduced vowel that phonetically determined 
the sonority of a syllabic element. It led to elimination of the sonants proper as 
a class of sounds, and to the rise of the new subclass of sonorant phonemes. 

The resultant full vowels caused major restructurings in the vocalic system: 
the sonants i and u split into two phonemes, vowels /i u/ and consonants /y w/, 
so that i and u joined the category of vowels. 

The development of the syllabic sonants in the various daughter dialects is 
presented schematically in the following table: 


PIE Indo- Ancient Latin Celtic Germanic — Baltic Slavic 
Iranian Greek 

*r -r-  -rd-,-dar- -or, -Ur- -ri-, -ar- -ur- -ir-, -ur- -ir-, -Ur- 

*] -r- -la-,-al-  -ol, -ul- -li-, -al- -ul- -il-, -ul- -H-, -ül- 


PIE *Khrt'-: Gk. kardia, kradie, Lat. cor, gen. cordis, Olr. cride, Lith. 
Sirdis, OCS *sirdice > srüdice ‘heart’. 

PIE *t'rKh-: Skt. drs- ‘view’, Gk. drakein ‘look, see’, Olr. drech ‘face’ 
(< *t’r-kha), Welsh drych ‘view, mirror’. 

PIE *wlkho-: Skt. vrka-h, Goth. wulfs, Lith. vilkas, OCS vlikü ‘wolf’. 

PIE *phlthHu-: Skt. prthú- ‘wide’, Gk. platüs, Olr. lethan ‘wide’. 


PIE Indo- Ancient Latin Celtic Germanic Baltic Slavic 
Iranian Greek : 

*m a a em am, em um im  -g- < -im- 

*n a a en an, en un їп -g- < -in- 


PIE *t'ekhm th-: Skt. dasät- ‘decade’, Gk. dekás, OCS deseti, Goth. taíhun, 
Lith. déSimts ‘ten’. 

PIE *k’om-thos: Skt. gatd-, Gk. batós, Lat. uentus ‘(having) come’ (past 
ppl.). 
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PIE *sephthm: Skt. saptá, Gk. heptá, Lat. septem ‘seven’. 

PIE *mnthis: Skt. matih ‘contemplation, thought’, Lat. mens, gen. mentis 
‘thought, mind’, Goth. ga-munds ‘memory’, Lith. mintis ‘thought’, OCS ра-теії 
‘memory’. 

The syllabic+nonsyllabic sonant allophones often fall together with the re- 
flexes of the syllabic allophones. They have their own special reflex in Latin 
and Greek -am-, -an-, -ar-, -al-, in Sanskrit -am-, -an-, -ir-, -ur- (usually after 
labiovelars), in Slavic -im-, -in-, -ir-, -il-, in Iranian -am-, -an-, -ar-, -al-: 

PIE *thnnu-: Skt. tanú- ‘thin’, Gk. tanú- ‘long’ (Lat. tenuis ‘thin’), ОП. 
tan(a)e, OHG dunni, OCS tinükü ‘thin’. 

PIE *smmo-: Skt. samá- ‘same, similar’, OPers. hama-, Gk. hamó-then, 
oud-amós ‘none’, Goth. sums ‘some’. 

PIE *phrros: Skt. puráh, Avest. paro, Gk. páros ‘earlier’. 

PIE *phllu-: Skt. purú- ‘numerous’, Avest. pouru-, Olr. il, Goth. filu, Lith. 
pilus ‘many, numerous’. 

PIE *k’orru-: Skt. gurú- ‘heavy’, Gk. barüs ‘heavy’, Goth. kaúrjos (nom. 
pl. fem.) < *kaürus ‘heavy’. 

The vocalic elements of these reflexes depended on the vowel and consonant 
systems in the early daughter dialects. a vocalism (Indo-Iranian, Greek) appears 
to be typical of the dialects in which i, и were not yet vowels but were still 
(syllabic) sonants at the time in question. After vocalization of syllabic *r, */, 
*m, *n, there was a period when the category of sonants included only /*y, *w/ 
with their syllabic allophones [i, u] and nonsyllabic [y, w]; cf. Greek alternations 
such as leípo : élipon, pheágo : éphugon, etc. 

In Celtic, Italic, Germanic, Baltic, and Slavic, where the vowel accompa- 
nying the old syllabic sonant is i or u, by the time in question the phonological 
connection between y and i, w and u had already been disrupted, and these 
sounds were independent consonants /y w/ and vowels /i u/. Compare, for 
example, the correlations in Latin, where at the time that syllabic sonants were 
vocalized a five-member vowel system /a, e, i, o, u/ had already formed; it 
coincides typologically with one of the ancient stages of Proto-Indo-European. 

The Hittite reflexes of syllabic r, /, m, n are interesting in this regard. They 
are vocalized as a + sonorant, yielding the reflexes ar, al, am, an, which 
coincide in form with the reflexes of *or, *ol, *om, *on. The same is true of 
the sequence enC, which is reflected as -ant- in Hittite. Therefore, Hittite aRC 
can reflect either a syllabic sonant or *o vocalism before a sonant. For ex- 
ample, Hitt. arnu- ‘bring, lead off’ can be interpreted as a reflex of either PIE 
*rneu-, cf. Skt. rnóti ‘moves’, or *ornu-, cf. Gk. órnümi ‘(D move’, Skt. 
árna- *wave, stream'. 

In Hittite, w and y were not phonemically distinct from u and i; together they 
formed single phonemes which can be described as sonants. Cf. Hitt. 3sg. pres. 
kuenzi ‘kills’, 3pl. kunanzi; huekzi *bewitches, curses’, hukanzi; kuerzi ‘cuts’, 
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kuranzi; wesiya- ‘buy’, usaniya- ‘sell’; 3sg. pres. autti “you see’, 1sg. uhhi; aiš 
‘mouth’, gen. i33a55 etc. 

PIE *r: Hitt. parku- ‘high’, Skt. brhánt- ‘high’, Avest. barazant-, Arm. barjr 
(PIE *bhrgh-u); Hitt. parh- ‘drive, drive off’, Skt. purtá-, purti- ‘portion, part’ 
(PIE *phrH-); Hitt. tarh- ‘conquer’, Skt. tdrati ‘overcomes’, -tir, -tūr in 
compounds (PIE *thrH-). 

PIE *1: Hitt. paltana- ‘shoulder’, Gk. plátanos ‘sycamore’, pláte ‘shovel’, 
omo-pláte ‘shoulder blade’, Skt. prthi- ‘wide’, Olr. lethan ‘wide’, OCS pleste 
‘shoulder’ (PIE *phl-th-); Hitt. palh-i- ‘flat, wide’, Lat. planus (PIE *phl-H-). 

PIE *n: Hitt. dankui- ‘dark’, OSax. dunkar, OHG tunkal (PIE *dhn-k’-); 
Hitt. pankus ‘all, whole’, Skt. bahá- ‘thick, dense, numerous’, Gk. pakhús ‘thick’ 
(PIE *bhngh-u-). 

Hittite reflects Indo-European syllabic *n as a before s, which must go back 
to an earlier sequence of a plus a nasal; the nasal was subsequently assimilated, 
yielding -as-: 

Hitt. kuask-, iter. of kuen- ‘hit’: *kwnsk- > kuask-. 

Hitt. dassu- ‘strong’ from *da(n)su- < *dnsu-, Gk. dasüs ‘dense’, Lat. densus 
*dense, solid' (PIE *t'ns-u-). 

Hitt. a-3iwatt- ‘poor, indigent’ (from ‘deprived, unfortunate’), Skt. a- < *n- 
*un-' in compounds (e.g. a-deva-), Gk. a- < *n- ‘un-’: PIE *n-t’yu- ‘non-god’ 
(for the semantics cf. Slav. ne-bogü [‘not’ + ‘god’], u-bogü ‘poor’). 

We can also see Hitt. has(s)- ‘give birth’, hassant- ‘son’, hassu- ‘king’ as 
reflecting the same syllabic *z before s. This word can be compared to Skt. 
ásuh ‘breath of life; life’ (Schlerath 1968), ásurah ‘leader, sorcerer’, Avest. 
aghu- ‘life’, Olcel. áss ‘ace’ to yield a protoform *Hns(-u-) with syllabic *n 
reflected in Hittite -a33-. This interpretation establishes a clear connection to the 
compound hašša hanzas¥a ‘grandsons and great-grandsons' (see Melchert 1973). 
The first element of the compound has the root in zero grade, *Hns-, and the 
second element has o grade, *Hons-.38 The first element has the regular reflex 
has3-, and the second has *Hans- > Hitt. hanz-,39 cf. І лм. hamSa- ‘grandson’. 

The treatment of Indo-European syllabic *m departs in some respects from 
this picture of Hittite. Unlike the other sonants, syllabic *m is reflected in Hit- 
tite with a vowel u followed by an *m which undergoes the usual developments 
(changing to n word-finally). The u quality may be due to the labiality of the 
sonant. A vocalized syllabic *m accounts for the ending -un of the 15р. preterite 
(PIE *-m, cf. 1sg. pres. -mi, parallel to the opposition of 2sg. pret. -Ў, 2sg. pres. 
-Si); the accusative singular ending in pronominal forms such as kun (from kas 
‘this’), apun (from араў ‘that’); and the accusative plural ending -us from *-m-s. 

38. Cf. Skt. pautra- ‘grandson’, vrddhi grade of putrd- ‘son’ (Thumb and Hauschild 
1958:1.1, §113, 173). 


39. For the shift of -ans- to -anz- cf. dagan-3epa- > daganzipa- ‘Earth Spirit’, where 
original s changed to z after n; see also Oettinger 1980:44ff. 
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The syllabic+nonsyllabic allophones of the sonants are reflected more con- 
sistently and uniformly in Hittite. *rr, *]l, *nn, *mm regularly yield arr, all, 
ann, amm, with doubling of the sonant. Unexplained doublings of sonants in 
Hittite can be satisfactorily interpreted as instances of syllabic+nonsyllabic allo- 
phones. This is especially clear in the case of -iy- and -uw- sequences (see the 
distributional patterns above): 

Hitt. suwai- ‘push, squeeze, force out’: Skt. suváti ‘brings into movement’ 
(Couvreur 1937:221ff.). 

Hitt. tuwa ‘far’, abl. tuwaz ‘from afar’, cf. Skt. dü-rah ‘distant’, comp. 
dàviyas-, superl. davistha- (Benveniste 1932c:142ff., Goetze and Pedersen 
1934:71). 

Hitt. huwant- ‘wind’: Lat. uentus, Goth. winds. 

Hitt. ixhiya- ‘tie’: Skt. s(i)ya- ‘tie’. 

Hitt. hastiyas (cf. nominative plurals in *-iy-es, and Hitt. hastai Бопе’): Skt. 
ásthi, Gk. ostéon ‘bone’. 

PIE *rr: Hitt. parranda ‘besides, moreover, above’, cf. Skt. puráh, Avest. 
paro, Gk. páros beside Hitt. para « *pro. 

PIE *ll: Hitt. malla(i)- ‘grind’, Arm. malem ‘(1) break’, Welsh malu ‘grind’: 
PIE *mll-(o); Hitt. kalles- ‘call’, Gk. kaleö '(I) call’: PIE *kh-Il-e(s)-; Hitt. 
nomen agentis suffix -tallas: maniyahhatalla- ‘ruler’ (from *-thll-os), cf. Slav. 
*-tel' < *-thel-yo-. The other agentive suffix in Hittite, -tara-, has a single r, 
which shows that it comes from a form with full vocalism, *-t^or(-os), cf. Gk. 
-tor, -tor. 

PIE *mm, *nn: Hitt. sanna- ‘single, one’, 3annapi 3annapi ‘separately, apart’, 
Skt. sama-, OPers. hama-, Gk. hamó-then, Goth. sums ‘someone’: PIE *smmo-. 
Hitt. innara- ‘courage’, probably from *Hnaras, cf. Skt. nár- ‘man’, Gk. anér, 
Skt. sééndra- ‘full of life force’. The initial laryngeal is evident in the length of 
u in Skt. sunára- and possibly also in the prothetic vowel of the Greek form. 

Such sequences of etymologically justified double sonants in intervocalic 
position triggered a Hittite distributional pattern whereby sonorants were 
geminate intervocalically. This was subsequently generalized to all intervocalic 
sonorants. This explains the doubling of sonorants in sequences of sentence- 
initial clitics: nu + naX > nu-un-na-as. It also explains later compounds such as 
u-nna- ‘drive home’, penna- ‘drive away’, cf. Hitt. nai- ‘lead’, Skt. ni-, nay- 
‘lead’. Similar doublings occur in isolated instances in words with intervocalic 
sonorants: Hitt. gi-im-ma-an-za ‘winter’, cf. Skt. hemantd-h ‘winter’; also wellu- 
‘meadow’, Salli- ‘big’, and others. 


3.2.4. Allophones of the laryngeal phoneme and their reflexes in the historically 
attested Indo-European languages 


The change in the sonant and vowel system of late Indo-European was intimately 
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bound up with changes undergone by the laryngeal phoneme in individual 
daughter dialects. Although the laryngeal formed a subclass of the sonants in 
showing both syllabic and nonsyllabic allophones, its subsequent development 
was different from that of the sonants r, l, m, n. In some dialects it tended to be 
lost postvocalically, with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel:40 

PIE *eH-, *aH-, *oH- > dial. *e, *а, *6 (Hitt. eh, ah): 

*dheH- > *dhé-: Gk. tithemi ‘(I) put’, Skt. dádhami, OCS déjo, Latv. deju. 

*t'oH- > *t’0-: Gk. didomi ‘(I) give’, Skt. dadami, Lat. do, OLith. domi. 

*sthaH- > *stha-: Dor. Gk. hístami, Skt. tisthami ‘(I) stand’. 

*phaH- > *pha-: Skt. pati ‘guards’, Lat. páscó, раиї ‘herd, pasture cattle’, 
pastor ‘herdsman’, Toch. B pask- ‘guard’. 

That the loss of the laryngeal and compensatory lengthening of the vowel 
were dialectal is shown by the fact that the laryngeal and a preceding short 
vowel are preserved in the Anatolian group: Hitt. гелді ‘(I) put, place’ 
(*dheH-), dahhi ‘(I) take’ (*t’oH-), pahs- ‘guard’ (*phaHs-). 

Initially before a vowel, the nonsyllabic laryngeal is lost completely in the 
first dialect group but preserved as h in Anatolian: 

PIE *£He-, *#Ha-, *#Ho- > dial. *e-, *a-, *o- (Hitt. he-, ha-): *Hek’or- > 
*ek’or-: Skt. dgram ‘point, top’, Hitt. hekur ‘cliff, peak, high place’; *Han- > 
*an-: Lat. anus ‘old woman’, Gk. annís + metrös ë patrös meter (Hesychius) 
(Hitt. hannas ‘grandmother’, Lyc. yina ‘mother’, cf. Arm. han ‘grandmother’); 
*Hanth- > *anth-: Lat. ante ‘before’, Gk. anti, Skt. ánti (Hitt. hant- ‘front side; 
forehead’); *Has- > *as-: Lat. dra ‘altar’, Osc. aasaí (Hitt. hašša- *hearth"); 
*His- > *is-: Skt. isa ‘pole, beam’, Gk. oíëks ‘ring on yoke’, Slav. *oje; 
*Hos-th- > *osth-: Goth. asts, OHG ast, Gk. ózos ‘branch’ (cf. Hitt. hasduir 
‘dry branches, brushwood’). 

Rather than compensatory lengthening, the dialectal lengthening of the vowel 
could just as well be viewed as fusion with a following pharyngeal continuant.41 
The result was long vowels of various qualities, which merged with the long 
vowels that had arisen in tense (lengthened) grade. The dialects where laryn- 
geals gave rise to vowel length preserved and even (as in Sanskrit) expanded the 
role of vocalic length as a phonologically significant feature. 

The increased functional load of vowel length would also have been enhanced 
by the rise of long vowels from vocalization of long syllabic sonants. In some 

40. In this respect, the laryngeals display some affinity with y and w, which fuse with a 
preceding vowel in certain positions to yield a long vowel; cf. Skt. gam, etc. ‘bull’ (3.1.9). 
Another affinity is the fact that many Indo-European roots with laryngeals have additional y or w 
in their reflexes; these apparently go back to features of the laryngeals (see 3.1.6 above). There 


is an intriguing typological parallel with Kabardian, where (according to Kuipers 1960) h is 
analogous to y and w in its syntagmatic behavior. 

41. Marr (1922:328) perceptively suggested that Indo-European long vowels arose 
through replacement of “опе of the lost spirants -h//‘ > y//y(?)”; he based this on the develop- 
ment of *ma?l to mäl- (mél-) to Dor. mdlon, Lat. mdlum ‘apple’, a form often compared in the 
subsequent literature to Hitt. mahlas ‘grapevine’. 
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dialects, long syllabic sonants arose from short ones when a following nonsyl- 
labic laryngeal was lost (see Lindeman 1970, 1979, Beekes 1969). In -CRH- 
sequences, the sonant appears as its syllabic allophone and the laryngeal is 
nonsyllabic: -CRH- (this shows that sonants have a higher degree of sonority 
than the laryngeal). 

Loss of a nonsyllabic laryngeal caused compensatory lengthening of a 
preceding syllabic sonant in the same way as it lengthened a preceding vowel. 
In Hittite, where a sequence of short vowel plus laryngeal yields vowel plus й, a 
sequence of short syllabic sonant plus laryngeal likewise yields a sequence 
consisting of the regular reflex of that sonant plus h. 

The rise of long syllabic sonants, like the rise of long vowels before laryn- 
geals, must be dated to a relatively late stage in the development of the in- 
dividual Indo-European dialects. This is shown by the lack of homogeneity in 
the reflexes of vocalized long syllabic sonants in the various dialect groups. 
Even dialects as closely related as Indic and Iranian exhibit differences in their 
reflexes: 


PIE Sanskrit Old Greek Latin Celtic Hittite 
Iranian 

*-rH- > -F-  -ir,-ür-4?2 -ar- -rä-(-ara-) -ra-(-ar(a]-)  -rà- -arh- 

*-]H- > J-  -ir,-ür- -ar- -lä-(-ala) -la-(-al[a]-) -la- -alh- 

*-mH- > -m- -a- -й- -та- (-ama-) -ma- (-am[a]-) -та- — 

*-nH- > -h- -a- -a- -nd-(-ana-) -па- (-ап[а]-)  -nà- -anh- 

*iH- > T -I- -T- -1- -i- 

*-uH- > -ü- -й- -ü- -ü- -ü- -й- - uh-43 


PIE *therH- / *thrH- > *thr-: Skt. tirná-, past ppl. of tárati ‘crosses, 
defeats’, Gk. tretós ‘drilled through’, cf. Hitt. tarh- ‘conquer’. 
PIE *kherH- / *khrH- > *khr-: Skt. kirti- ‘thought, recollection, fame’ 


42. -й- occurs when a long syllabic sonant is vocalized adjacent to a labiovelar. This 
shows that Sanskrit had labiovelars at least until the time when the long syllabic sonants were 
vocalized. Cf. the vocalization of *rr in gurü-, with initial *k'o (cited in 1.2.2.3 above). 


43. Since short i and u had formerly been syllabic allophones of sonants, the rise of long 
i and à from sequences of short i and u after laryngeals were lost in the Indo-European dialects 
may have contributed to the subsequent split of the sonants i/y and u/w into phonemically distinct 
vowels i, u and consonants y, w. At first, long r, 4 were long syllabic allophones of the sonants 
y and w (which also had short syllabic allophones): cf. phonologically conditioned paradigmatic 
alternations like Skt. nom. devi ‘goddess’, gen. devydh, vadhü- ‘woman’, gen. vadhväh. 
Subsequently, long Гапа à began to contrast with their short counterparts in an opposition based 
on length. Thus the sonants i/y, u/w split into vowels proper i, 4 and consonants (semivowels) y 
and w. This triggered the complete elimination of the class of sonants, and the formation of 
phonemic systems with two sound classes, vowels proper (including i, u) and consonants proper 
(including the sonorants r, l, m, n, y, w 

Long syllabic sonants are reflected in Balto-Slavic as i, u plus sonorant with acute 
intonation; the corresponding short syllabic sonants do not have acute intonation. 
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from Skt. carkarti ‘proclaim glory’, karú- ‘singer’, Gk. kéruks ‘herald, crier, 
messenger’, Goth. hropeigs ‘glorious’, Olcel. hröör ‘fame’, OPruss. kirdit 
‘listen’. 

PIE *k’oerH- / *k’orH- > *k'or-: Skt. gürtä-h ‘welcome’, Lat. gratus 
‘pleasant, acceptable’, Lith. girti ‘glorify’. 

PIE *KherH- / *KhrH- > *Khr-: Skt. #rrsán- ‘head’, Gk. Айга. 

PIE *K'erH- / *K'rH- > *K’f-: Skt. jirnd- ‘old’ beside Gk. gerön ‘old 
man’. 

PIE *spherHk’- / *sphrHk’- > *sphfk’-: Skt. sphürjati ‘becomes appar- 
ent’, Avest. fra-sparay a- ‘offspring, branch’, Gk. spharagéomai ‘(T) swell up, 
burst’, Lat. spargo ‘(I) scatter, strew’. 

PIE *t’elHgh- / *"]Hgh- > *t'[gh-: Skt. dirghá-, Avest. daraga- ‘long’, 
OCS dlügü, Serbo-Cr. düg, Russ. dolgij ‘long’, cf. Hitt. daluga- ‘long’. 

PIE *phelH- / *phlH- > *ph]-: Skt. pūrņá- ‘full’, Lith. pilnas full’, Lat. 
planus ‘flat’, cf. Hitt. palh-i- ‘wide’. 

PIE *K'enH- / *K'nH- > *K'n-: Skt. jd-td-, past ppl. of jan(i)- (Skt. 
jani-tár- ‘parent’, Gk. genétor). 

PIE *t'emH- / *t’mH- > *t'in-: Skt. damtd-, past ppl. of Skt. damáyati 
*tames', Dor. Gk. dmatós 'tamed'. 

PIE *bheuH- / *bhuH- > *bhü-: Skt. bhu-ta-, past ppl. of bhávi-tum ‘be’. 

PIE *dheuH- / *dhuH- > *dhü-: Skt. dhümáh ‘smoke’ (cf. dhavisyati, fut. 
of dhünöti ‘shake, fan’), Lat. fümus ‘smoke’, Lith. dümai, OPruss. dumis 
‘smoke’, OCS dymii ‘smoke’, cf. Hitt. tuhh-ima- ‘asphyxia, shoriness of breath’, 
tuhhiya-, tuhhai-, tuh-ha-a-it (КОВ XXXII 33, 18, 12) ‘breathe heavily, pant’. 

Initially before w, the laryngeal evidently appeared in its nonsyllabic form. 
In this position it is reflected in Hittite as h, but lost elsewhere: 

Hitt. huwant- ‘wind’, gen. huwandas, nom. pl. hu-wa-an-te-es, Lat. uentus 
‘wind’, Goth. winds, Skt. vati ‘blows’, Arm. hovem “(D blow’: PIE 
*Hwe/onth-. The prothetic vowel of the related Gk. áwesi ‘blows’, della ‘wind, 
storm’ shows that there may have been a syllabic *H in this form. 

Hitt. hues- ‘live, exist’, 3sg. hu-e-es-zi ‘lives, exists’, caus. huesnu- ‘bring to 
life, leave’ shows a nonsyllabic laryngeal in the same position: PIE *Hwes-, cf. 
Skt. vásati, Goth. wisan ‘be, exist’, Gk. pres. iaúð, aor. d(w)esa ‘spend the night, 
sleep’. 

Hitt. hulana- ‘wool’ (cf. hu-la-a-li ‘spindle’), Lat. lana < *wlana, Goth. 
wulla, Lith. уйпа, Skt. йгпа ‘wool’: PIE *Hwln-. In Hittite the nonsyllabic *H 
is reflected as initial h, and syllabic */ after w appears as ul. In the other Indo- 
European branches, the same syllabic */ undergoes lengthening adjacent to a 
laryngeal in a sequence of several sonants. 

The nonsyllabic laryngeal is also reflected as Hittite in the position between 
a nonsyllabic sonant or s and a vowel. Elsewhere in Indo-European, the laryn- 
geal is lost in this position: Hitt. esha- ‘host’, OHitt. efe ‘lord (dat.)', Lat. erus 
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‘lord, master, host’: PIE *esHo-s. 

Hitt. ešhar ‘blood’, gen. eShanas, Luw. azhar, Skt. ásrk, gen. asnáh, Gk. éar 
‘blood’, Lat. dial. asser, Latv. asins, Toch. A ysar. 

Hitt. iXhiya- ‘tie’, им. hishiya- ‘tie’, Skt. syáti ‘ties’. 

Hitt. erha- ‘boundary, limit, region’, arha (*o or zero grade); Lat. ora 
‘boundary, limit’, Lith. öras ‘air’, iX dro ‘outside’: PIE *erH-os. The long о of 
the Latin and Baltic forms may have been caused by the following laryngeal. 

The sequence of vowel plus sonant plus laryngeal was equivalent to a single 
syllable consisting of a vowel plus a laryngeal. The combination constituted a 
phonemically long component (in contrast to a sequence of vowel plus obstruent 
plus laryngeal, in which the vowel was not lengthened), which functioned as an 
unbroken sequence within the syllable. Cf. the sequence of *Hwln- ‘wool’ 
above, which shows this distant influence of the laryngeal on the sonant.44 

In these positions the laryngeal is nonsyllabic and yields the Hittite reflex h 
(evidently a voiceless velar spirant [x]). The Indo-European voiceless postvelar 
(uvular) phoneme discussed in I.2.4.6 yields the same reflex. The laryngeal 
phoneme merges with the postvelar in certain positions, which indicates that the 
nonsyllabic laryngeal and the voiceless uvular were phonetically similar. 

After a noninitial consonant and before a vowel, the nonsyllabic laryngeal is 
not reflected as a segmental phoneme in any Indo-European dialect, Hittite 
included.45 Examples showing that the laryngeal was lost in this position in 
Hittite include the second-person singular ending -tti of the -hi conjugation: Gk. 
-tha, Skt. -tha, PIE *-thHa. Evidence for the laryngeal phoneme (in its nonsyl- 
labic allophone) is the preservation of the aspirated voiceless stop (see Chapter 1 
above, especially 1.4, for the distribution of aspirated allophones of the Indo- 
European voiceless stops). 

The nonsyllabic laryngeal evidently develops in the same way in the position 
after velar ejectives. For Skt. mahi (neut.) ‘big’ (Gk. mega, mégas ‘big’, Lat. 
magnus, Arm. mec, Goth. mikils), ahám ‘T’ (Gk. egó, Lat. еро, Goth. ik), and 
duhitä ‘daughter’ (Avest. dugadar-, Gk. thugäter, Lith. dukte) we can recon- 


44. At some time, evidently before the time when the laryngeals were lost, sequences of 
vowel plus sonant in position before a laryngeal acquired the status of phonemically long 
components, i.e. phonologically unitary elements. This shows that they can be regarded as 
distinct phonemic units, opposed to both vowels and sonants. They can be characterized as 
diphthongs consisting of vowel + (nonsyllabic) sonant or (nonsyllabic) sonant + vowel. This 
situation arose in late, dialectal Indo-European at the time when the laryngeals were being lost; it 
can be seen in some daughter languages (in particular, Baltic and Slavic) and takes the form of 
intonational and accentual oppositions of entire diphthongs. 


45. Note the lack of Hittite words with stop-plus-h or h-plus-stop sequences. The few 
words with such sequences found in Hittite — tetha- ‘thunder’ (verb), Gl5nathita- ‘type of dish’, 
Duthaliya- (name of king) — are of foreign origin and belong to the peripheral lexicon; therefore 
they do not reflect phonetic regularities of Hittite. Even in morphophonemics we find a tendency 
to eliminate such combinations, e.g. 2sg. idalawahti (i-da-la-wa-ah-ti) from idalawahh- ‘do evil’ 
shifts to idalawatti in order to remove the unnatural cluster ht; for a typological parallel cf. the 
development of 't to tt in Akkadian. 
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struct a laryngeal, since either the correspondence of Skt. i to Gk. a, or vowel 
length (Gk. ego), is the reflex of its syllabic allophone *H. It must be assumed 
that in certain paradigmatic forms of the first two words, vowel alternations 
produced structures in which the laryngeal was preceded by a consonant and 
followed by a vowel and therefore appeared in its nonsyllabic allophone. The 
laryngeal transferred its aspiration to the preceding consonant (which was 
already voiced by that time) and merged with it to yield a voiced aspirate. Hitt. 
mekki (neut. nom.-acc. me-ik-ki; me-ik-ka-e-e$ ‘numerous’, cf. Toch. A mak 
‘many’) is cognate to Skt. mahi, Gk. mega; it is regularly written with double 
kk. Here also the nonsyllabic laryngeal in the position C V must have caused 
aspiration of the preceding consonant, which fell in with the reflexes of Series 
III (Gamkrelidze 1960:60ff.). 

We see a special reflex of a laryngeal, one involving aspiration and eventual 
appearance in syllabic form, in Skt. duhitä, Gk. thugáter ‘daughter’. 

The dialects which preserve the laryngeal (or, more precisely, its nonsyllabic 
allophone) as a separate segmental phoneme after vowels — that is, the dialects 
like Hittite, where combinations of short vowel plus laryngeal do not produce 
long vowels — tend to eliminate length as a phonological feature of vowels. 
The development of vowel length in the various Indo-European dialects is a 
typologically interesting example of two phenomena: first, the secondary, 
combinatory appearance of a feature in a system strengthens and extends the 
functional load of the phonemes carrying that feature; and second, a feature 
gradually dies out in a system when there is no secondary source of new 
phonemes carrying the feature. 

In forms with zero grade, the laryngeal appears in the form of its syllabic 
allophone when positioned between two consonants, or between consonant and 
word boundary or word boundary and consonant (for the functional and 
distributional equivalence of consonant and word boundary see 3.2.1): 

PIE *H > Skt. i, Lat. a, Gk. a:46 
*dheH- / *dhH-tho-: Gk. thetós, Skt. hitd-h ‘taken’. 

*t'oH- / *t’H-tho-: Gk. dotós, Lat. ddtus ‘given’. 
*sthaH- / *sthH-tho-: Gk. statós, Lat. stdtus ‘set, placed’. 

In Hittite, as in several other languages, the reflex of the syllabic allophone 
of the laryngeal is a: 

Hitt. ma-ak-la-an-te-es (nom. pl.) ‘thin’: Gk. makrós ‘long’, mákos ‘length’. 
The Hittite form points to a stem *mak-la-, alternating with *mak-ro- (PIE 
*mHkh-ro-); the full grade is represented by Dor. mákos, from *maHkh-. 

Hitt. tamas- “squeeze, press; torment’, ta-ma-as-zi, ta-ma-a3-3ir, cf. Dor. Gk. 


46. *H is normally reflected in Greek as a, cf. rhégnumi : errdgén, khréma : khráomai, 
tréma : tráomai (Schwyzer 1939:1.340-41). The reflexes e and o of H seen in the zero-grade 
forms of títhémi and hístëmi are due to the influence of the long vowel (Brugmann 1904:174, 
Kurytowicz 1956:201). 
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ddmnami, aor. e-dáma(s)sa, Dor. dmatós ‘tamed’, Lat. domare ‘bridle, restrain; 
subjugate’, Skt. damáyati ‘tames’, damitä ‘tamer’. The Hittite form goes back to 
a protoform with a syllabic laryngeal between two nonsyllabic segments: 
*t’?om-H-s-. 

Hitt. dask-, 15р. da-a$-ki-mi, iterative-durative of dahhi ‘(I) take’: PIE 
*t'oH-. The iterative goes back to a form with zero grade for verbs in -sk- 
(Bechtel 1936:10): *t?H-8Kh-. Zero grade may also be represented by the 
plural forms of the same verb: 1р1. daweni, 2pl. datteni (da-at-te-ni), 3pl. danzi 
(da-a-an-zi). 

If Hitt. paš- ‘swallow’ (35р. pa-a3-zi, рай, 3sg. imper. pasdu) is cognate to 
Skt. pänti ‘they drink’, Gk. pöthi ‘drink’ (imper.), póma ‘beverage’ (Sturtevant 
1942:53; cf. Hitt. 3sg. pa-as-ta, KUB XXIX 7 II 55 beside Ved. med. aor. pasta 
‘he drank’), then the protoform must be *phoH-s- > *phH-s-. Hittite paš- then 
goes back to the zero grade, with *-H- reflected as -a- between consonants. 

In addition to a, the syllabic laryngeal is also reflected in Hittite as u: daluga- 
‘long’ (cf. da-lu-ga-as-ti ‘length’, Pol. długość), nom. pl. da-lu-ga-e-es ‘long’. 
Hitt. daluga- evidently goes back to PIE *t’IHgh-, cf. Skt. dirghá-, Avest. 
daraya-, daraga-, OCS dlügü, Serbo-Cr. dig, Russ. dolgij ‘long’. Vocalization 
of syllabic */ created the form *talHk- in Hittite, with H reflected in late Hittite 
as u. The vocalization of sonants must have preceded the replacement of non- 
syllabic laryngeal allophones by й and the vocalization of H in Hittite. Note that 
the Slavic cognate exhibits analogous treatment of the sequence of syllabic 
sonant plus laryngeal: OCS dlügü. The frequently noted similarities between the 
Hittite and Slavic forms need not point to a Hittite-Slavic isogloss, but can be 
interpreted as independent parallel development of the original elements in the 
two separate dialects. 

H is also reflected as u in lsg. tuweni, tummeni (du-um-me-e-ni), cf. 
u-tum-me-ni ‘we bring’, pí-e-tum-me-ni ‘we take’ (with prefixes u-, pe-), from 
PIE *t’H-. In contrast to these, the plural forms of dai- ‘put’, lpl. 
ti-( ya-)u-e-ni, 3pl. ti-(ya-)an-zi (PIE *dheH-), which surely continue zero 
grade, have a palatal vowel as their reflex of IE H, consistent with the quality of 
the vowel in the full grade (see above for y and w with reflexes of the 
palatalized and labialized laryngeals). Note also that Greek reflects H as e, a, or 
o depending on the quality of the vowel in full-grade forms. 

In the positions defined by the Sievers-Edgerton rule as showing the syl- 
labic+nonsyllabic allophones of sonants (see 3.2.1 above), the laryngeal had a 
special syllabic+nonsyllabic allophone (similar to that of sonants) that can be 
rendered as HH. This allophone must be posited to account for a number of 
facts about Hittite, where in the position following an initial consonant and 
before a vowel the laryngeal is generally represented by -ahh-, with the velar 
spirant h written double (cf. the analogous treatment arr, all, etc. of syl- 
labic+nonsyllabic allophones of sonants in Hittite): 
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Hitt. pahhur (pa-ah-hur, pa-ah-hu-wa-ar), gen. pa-ah-hu-u-e-na-a$ ‘fire’, Gk. 
pur, gen. purös ‘fire’, Olcel. fyrr, Goth. fon, Arm. hur ‘fire’, hn-oc' ‘oven’. 
The long à of these forms is due to fusion of the u with the preceding a resulting 
from the syllabic laryngeal.47 Based on the Hittite form, the syllabic variant of 
the laryngeal can be reconstructed in the protoform *phHHur, reflected 
regularly in Hitt. pahhur with its double hh. 

Hitt. nahhan ‘veneration, worship; fear’ (cf. the spelling na-ah-ha-a-an, Hat. I 
8), ppl. nahhant- ‘worshipping, respectful’ points to *nHH-om, *nHH-onth-, 
with zero grade in the root (as is obligatory in Hittite for -ant- participles),48 
beside the full grade in the verb base nah- ‘fear, worship’, 15р. na-ah-mi ‘I 
fear’, nahSariya- ‘fear’ (inf.) (Olr. nar ‘modest, shy’ < *ndsros, ndire ‘modesty’ 
< *ndsriyda-). 

Hitt. lah(h)u- ‘pour’, 3sg. la-ah-hu-u-i ‘pours’, la-ah-hu-u-wa-i (КОВ IX 31 
II 9), 3pl. la-ah-hu-u-wa-an-zi points to *IHH-u-. The same form underlies 
other Indo-European words such as Lat. laud, Gk. lóð < lówo, fut. lousomai ‘I 
wash’. The Latin perfect laut shows a long vowel under the influence of the 
laryngeal. 

The protoform *IHHu- accounts for the attested Hittite lahhu- with the 
sequence -ahh-. In the reduplicated form lelhuwa-, 3sg. pres. li-il-hu-wa-i 
(VBoT I 14), which goes back to *lelHu-, the root morpheme again has zero 
grade, but here we have a nonsyllabic allophone of the laryngeal in the en- 
vironment between a non-initial consonant and a vowel (see the distributional 
pattern of sonant allophones described above). The alternation of lahh- and -Ih- 
shows different allophones of the laryngeal in the position between a nonsyllabic 
and a syllabic element, in full accord with the distribution of sonant phonemes in 
analogous positions. The same relations in the protoforms are analogously 
reflected in Hom. Gk. löwo (Hitt. lahhu-) and the reduplicated Hom. Gk. 
lelouménos ‘having bathed’ (Hom. lelouménos Okeanoio ‘having bathed in the 
ocean’, of Sirius: Iliad 5.6), cf. Hitt. Jelhuwa-. 

This development of the syllabic+nonsyllabic allophone created a Hittite 
distributional pattern whereby h occurred doubled after a but single after e, 
where it reflects a nonsyllabic allophone. Subsequently, this pattern spread to 
all instances of h after a and e in Hittite. 

The reshaping of the syllabic sonants and the laryngeal produced significant 
changes in the inherited Proto-Indo-European vowel system, which had distin- 


47. Cf. e.g. йіп Skt. sürya- ‘sun’, from the -dw- sequence of *säwel- (Lat. söl) beside 
Lith. sdulé ‘sun’, Latv. saüle, Goth. sauil. 


48. The same formation may appear in Hitt. 3a-ah-ha-an, a term for a type of obligation. 
If this word is cognate to Hitt. ixhiya- ‘tie’ (cf. ishiul ‘treaty’ with derivatives; Skt. syáti ‘ties, 
fastens’: PIE *sH-yo-), the word can be derived regularly from *sHH-6m, with a syllabic + 
nonsyllabic allophone of the laryngeal in the position #C__V. 
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guished only the three vowel qualities *e, *a, *o and their long counterparts *e, 
*d, *o until the time when the laryngeals were lost. 


3.2.5. The changes of laryngeals adjacent to vowels in typological perspective 


The patterns for the development of Indo-European vowels adjacent to laryn- 
geals receive some typological support from the data of Caucasian and Semitic 
languages, where we find similarities both in the behavior of vowels adjacent to 
laryngeal consonants and in the development of the vowel-laryngeal com- 
binations. In Kabardian (Northwest Caucasian), the combinations -eh-, -he- 
change to long à (Jakovlev 1923, 1948, Kuipers 1960, 1968). According to 
Kuipers's description (1967:28-29, 31, 401), comparable behavior of laryngeals 
can be observed in Squamish (Salishan), which has synchronic alternations like 
/ah/ ~ /ä/, and in which the phoneme sequences /ay, aw, ah/ are functionally 
close to /i, u, a/ and alternate with them. 

In one of the earliest attested Semitic languages, Akkadian, c and h are lost 
word-initially, changing the quality of a following vowel: cf. Sem. *caprum > 
Akkad. 'epru(m) ‘dust’ (Sem. *capr-), *cardbum > Akkad. 'erebu(m) ‘enter’ 
(Sem. *c-r-b), *hamm- > Akkad. 'emmu(m) ‘hot’. But the same consonants, 
when they follow a vowel, cause lengthening as well as quality changes in the 
vowel: cf. Sem. *bacl- > Akkad. bélu(m) ‘master’, Sem. *rahm- > Akkad. 
rému(m) ‘love, compassion’, etc. (Gamkrelidze 1960:88, Keiler 1970:54). 

However, there is an essential difference between the Indo-European laryn- 
geal system and the Proto-Semitic laryngeals: they are associated with different 
phoneme categories in the two languages. In Indo-European they belong to the 
class of sonants in showing both syllabic and nonsyllabic allophones, while in 
Semitic they are typical consonants, with only nonsyllabic allophones. Thus, 
despite their possible phonemic similarities in the two languages, these con- 
sonants are markedly different in their phonological functions. Indo-European 
was functionally most similar to Semitic at the earliest stage, when the laryn- 
geals functioned as properly consonantal phonemes. At that stage of Proto-Indo- 
European, when the consonant system contained a subclass of sonorants as well 
as laryngeals and the vowel system was the triangle /V i u/, its typological 
similarity to Proto-Semitic is most clearly visible. The subsequent restruc- 
turings in the Proto-Indo-European system took it farther from the Semitic 
model. 

The same can be said of the similarity between the Indo-European laryngeals 
and the laryngeal phonemes of the Northwest Caucasian languages (Kuipers 
1960, Allen 1956). The Indo-European laryngeals are comparable to the 
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Northwest Caucasian ones in the consonantal function that can be assumed for 
early stages of Indo-European. 


3.2.6. The tripartite subsystem of Indo-European phonemes and its transforma- 
tion 


The reconstruction of the earliest Indo-European system of posterior consonants 
as having accessory features of palatalization and labialization, as well as neutral 
members, makes it possible to distinguish isomorphic tripartite phoneme 
correlations within the system. The triads contrast in the presence or absence of 
these features. There were three such triads among the stops: k’, k’o, and k’; 
gh, gho, and gh; and K^, kho, and kh. This subsystem also included the three 
laryngeals Ё, H°, and H and the three sibilant spirants £, $, and s. The acces- 
sory features defining these triads are a sort of reflection of the phonemic 
features of the original vowel system, i, u, and V. They create an interlinked 
subsystem of phonemes with identical three-way oppositions.49 

Also in agreement within this subsystem are the results of diachronic changes 
in each of the triads, all of which involved elimination of the accessory features 
of palatalization and labialization and the eventual reduction of the triads to one- 
member elements. Only the vowel system preserved its primary tripartite 
nature; its oppositions were transformed, but the number of opposed members 
stayed the same. The linked system of triadic oppositions is shown in Table 1. 


49. The connection between the features of the vowel and consonant triangles is also 
justified by the fact that these phonetic features can be described in identical articulatory or 
acoustic terms for vowels and for consonants (Peterson and Shoup 1966, Ladefoged 1971:42). 
Kuipers 1960, 1968 comes to the similar conclusion that a three-way opposition of openness, 
palatalization, and labialization applies to consonants as well as to vowels. 
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Table 1 


The Indo-European phonemes with tripartite oppositions, 


and their transformations 


Р 
gh 
kh 
H 


Chapter Four 


The structure of the Indo-European root 


4.1. Canonical forms of root morphemes 
4.1.1. The structural types of morphemes in Indo-European: root and suffix 


The analysis of the Indo-European phonological system given above distin- 
guishes the categories of consonant, vowel, laryngeal, and sonant, and describes 
the mechanism of vowel ablaut. With this system we can reconstruct the basic 
structural types, or canonical forms, for morphemes in late Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean and establish rules for their syntagmatic combination. 

For late Proto-Indo-European of the period just before its breakup, several 
structural types of morphemes can be reconstructed. For a structural descrip- 
tion it is useful to distinguish two classes of morphemes: roots and affixes. The 
root is that segment of a wordform that remains after the affixal elements have 
been removed from reconstructed protoforms. The affixal elements include not 
only productive morphological devices but also certain fossilized formatives 
which can be segmented off on the evidence of comparison to cognates in other 
languages, where the formative in question contrasts with others. 

For instance, by comparing the cognates Lat. hiems ‘winter’, Skt. héman ‘in 
winter’, Gk. kheimón ‘winter storm, winter’, Hitt. gimmant- ‘winter’, and 
Avest. zayan- ‘winter’ we can reconstruct the Indo-European bases *ghei- and 
*Gheim-. We can segment off an affixal element *-m-, which contrasts with 
zero in *ghei-. On these grounds, *fhei- is the root, since it underlies all the 
derivatives of this form. Similarly, comparison of the cognates Skt. náktam ‘at 
night’, Lat. nox, gen. noctis, Gk. nüks, gen. nuktös ‘night’, Hitt. nekut- ‘eve- 
ning’, neku-zzi ‘it gets dark’ yields the reconstructed protoforms *ne/okhoth- 
and *nekho-, where *-th- can be segmented off as an affix and *nekho-, which 
is found in all the formations of this group, can be taken as the root. 

The following canonical forms can be distinguished as the basic structural 
types of root and base morphemes in late Proto-Indo-European: 


L C0 VC%- 


The symbol C? is generic for all classes of consonants: obstruents (C), 
sonants (R), and laryngeals (H). The possible combinations of phonemes in the 
root are the following (taking into account the constraints formulated as Rules 
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1. CVC-: *pheth- Gk. pétomai, Skt. pátati ‘fly’ 
*sekho- Gk. hépomai, Lat. sequitur ‘follow’ 
*khes- Hitt. kisai-, OCS cesati ‘comb’ 

2. СУК-1 *bher- Gk. phéro, Skt. bhárami ‘carry’ 
* fhei- Gk. kheimon, Skt. hemantáh ‘winter’ 

3. RVC-2 *wekho- Gk. wépos, Skt. уйк ‘word, speech’ 
*nekho- Hitt. neku-, Lat. nox ‘night’ 


*yak'- Skt. yájati * makes sacrifice' , Gk. házomai, 
hágios ‘sacred’ 

*wes- Skt. vásu- ‘good’, Luw. wasu- ‘good’, Gk. ейѕ 
*good' 

*yekh- Skt. yäcati ‘demands’, Lat. iocus ‘joke’ 

*legh- Gk. lékhetai ‘lies down’, léktron ‘couch’, 


lókhos ‘couch’, Lat. lectus ‘bed’ 
*rek’- Lat. rex ‘king’, Olr. ri, Skt. rdj-, rájan- 


‘king’ 
*reth- Skt. rátha- ‘chariot’, Olr. rethim “I roll’, 
Lith. ritü, risti ‘roll’, rdtai ‘chariot’ 
4. RVR-: *men- Skt. mánah, Gk. ménos ‘spirit’ 
*wer- Lat. uerbum ‘word’, Gk. weird ‘(I) talk’ 


CVH- *dheH- Gk. tithémi, Skt. dádhami ‘put’ 

RVH-: *loH- Hitt. lahhu- ‘pour’, Gk. lóð, Lat. laud ‘wash’ 
HVC-: *Haph- Hitt. hap-, Skt. ap- ‘stream, water’ 

HVR-: *Hor- Hitt. harana- ‘eagle’, Gk. órnis ‘bird’ 


CON ON tA 


П. CO VRC°-, with the following possible subtypes: 


1. CVRC- *bheudh- Gk. peüthomai, Skt. bódhate ‘awakes’ 
*bhergh- Hitt. parku-, Skt. brhánt- ‘high’ 
*Perkh- Gk. dérkomai, Skt. caus. darsáyati ‘look’ 
*thers- Gk. térsomai ‘dry out’, Lat. torreö ‘(I) make 
dry’ 


1. Several suffixal morphemes have this same shape: *-ther (Skt. jani-tdr-, Gk. genétor 
‘sire, begetter’), *-sor (suffix in feminine numerals: Skt. tisráh ‘three’, Avest. ti$rö, Olr. téoir, 
Welsh tair). 


2. Roots with initial sonants are statistically restricted in Indo-European. In some ancient 
dialects (Hittite, Greek, Armenian), forms in initial r- are missing entirely; in these languages 
Indo-European roots with initial r- undergo phonetic reshaping, primarily by means of prothetic 
vowels: see Kuryłowicz 1927, Benveniste 1954:32-54, Lehmann 1951, Ondruš 1966:109 (with 
statistical data on roots with sonants, based on Pokorny’s dictionary), but see Gercenberg 
1972:160, Wyatt 1972 (an attempt to establish specifically Greek regularities for the prothetic 
vowels). 
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*bhendh- Goth. bindan, Skt. badhnäti ‘tie’, Gk. 
pentherós ‘son-in-law, brother-in-law’ 
*serph- Skt. sdrpati ‘crawl’ 
RVRC-: *leikho- — Gk./eípo, Skt. rindkti ‘leave’ 
HVRC- *Hark’- СК. argos, Skt. ár juna-, Hitt. harki- ‘white’ 
СУКЕ: *t’or-u- Gk. dóru, Skt. айги, Hitt. taru ‘tree’ 
CVRH- *K’erH- Skt. jirnd-, Gk. géron ‘old’ 


GRE 


III. COoRVC9,., with the following possible subtypes: 


1l. CRVC- *sweph- Skt. svap- ‘sleep’, Gk. húpnos ‘sleep’ 
*threph- Skt. trapate, Gk. trépo ‘turn over’ 

2. CRVR- *threm- Lat. tremö, Gk. trémo ‘tremble’ 
*dhwer- Skt. dvar-, Lat. fores ‘doors’ 
*threi- Skt. tráyah, Gk. trets, Lat. tres ‘three’; Lat. 

tri-gintà ‘thirty’ 
All of the above shapes have initial C-. Initial C- can also be represented by 
the cluster sC-, which was distributionally equivalent to C-: 


sCVH- Skt. tísthati ‘stand’ 
sCVRC- Hitt. istark- ‘be ill’ 


IV. VC?., with the following possible subtypes: 


1. VC- *es- ‘be’ Lat. est, Goth. ist, Skt. ásti, Hitt. eszi 
*et?- ‘eat’ Lat. edd, Gk. édomai, Skt. atti, Hitt. etmi, 
OCS jami 
*eph- ‘grasp’ Lat. apiscor, coépi, Hitt. epzi, 2sg. e-ip-si, 
Skt. apnóti 
*ekho- ‘drink Hitt. ekuzzi, Toch. A yoktsi, cf. Lat. aqua 
(water)’ ‘water’, Goth. аһа ‘river’, Olcel. ager 
‘sea god’ 
*es- ‘sit’ Hitt. e-3a-ri, Skt. йзге, Gk. hésthai 
2. VR- *ei- ‘go’ Skt. émi, Gk. emi, Hitt. it 
*er- ‘move, attain’ Skt. rnóti, Gk. órnumi, Hitt. arnuzzi 
*em- ‘take’ Lat. emo, Olr. em-, Lith. imu, OCS imati 


The morpheme structure VC°- is especially typical of suffixal elements: 


*-eu-, attributive suffix: Gk. pakhéos, gen. of pakhüs ‘thick’; Skt. bahúh, cf. 
Hitt. gen. pangawas ‘meeting’ — 

*-ei-, nominal suffix: Skt. gen. agnéh from agnih ‘fire’ 

*-er-, nominal suffix: *phth-er- (Gk. pterön, ptéruks ‘wing’) 

*-el-, nominal suffix: *Horel- (Lith. erélis, OCS orilü ‘eagle’) 
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*-aH-, suffix on denominal verbs: Hitt. newahh-, Gk. neáo, Lat. nouare 
‘renew’ 

*-aH-, suffix on collective nouns: *ghoen-aH ‘wife’ (Olr. ben, OCS Zen-a) 

*-es-, in verb stems: *lukh-es- ‘shine, throw light’ (Hitt. lukk-es-) 

*-es-, in noun stems: *nebhes- ‘sky, fog’ (Gk. néphos, Skt. nábhas-) 

*-es, nominative plural ending: Gk. métér-es, Skt. matár-ah 

*-eth- / *-oth-, nominal suffix: Hitt. siwatt- ‘day’, Skt. dyút- ‘luster, light’ 


У. VRC? 
*eis- Lat. ira ‘anger’, Skt. ésati ‘slides’, ésa- ‘haste’, Avest. aés- ‘move 
quickly’, Gk. оїта ‘impact’ 
*eibh- ‘copulate’ Gk. oipho 
VI. Cov- 
Roots of this structure primarily include pronouns: 


*me ‘me’ Gk. me, Skt. ma, Avest. ma 
*the ‘you’ Lat. te 


* yo - relative pronoun: Skt. yah, OCS i-e, Phryg. ios ni 
*so demonstrative pronoun: Skt. sá, Gk. ho 

*tho demonstrative pronoun: Skt. tád, Gk. tó 

*khoe coordinating pronominal particle: Skt. ca, Gk. te 


and also preposed particles: 


*ne negation: Lat. ne-, neque, OCS ne-bogü, Gk. a- 
*phe- preverb: Hitt. pe- in pe hark- ‘hold’, pehute- ‘take away’ 


and verbal endings: 


*-Ha perfect ending: Gk. -a, Skt. -a in Gk. ofd-a, Skt. véd-a 


УП. CORV- 


This structural type is found only in pronominal bases, including forms used 
in compounds. (See above for the possibility of interpreting the initial cluster in 
several examples as a unit phoneme.) 


*swe- reflexive, ‘one’s own’: *swe-sor- ‘sister’ 
*thwe- ‘you (sg.)’, ‘your’: Skt. t(u)vám 
*t'wóo ‘two’: Skt. dvd, Lat. duo, Gk. dö- < *dwo- 
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4.1.2. Roots with initial sibilant 


The correspondence of Sanskrit initial @- to s- in the other languages (Skt. 
pásyati ‘sees’ : Lat. specið ‘I look’, Gk. sképtomai ‘I look’, OHG spehon ‘re- 
gard’, etc.) was interpreted above as reflecting an old sibilant *8-. This cor- 
respondence contrasts with one where Sanskrit initial s- corresponds to s- in the 
other languages (Skt. sphäyate ‘gets fat, ripens' : Lat. spatium ‘expanse, space’, 
Lith. spéti ‘have time, arrive in time’, Hitt. ispai- ‘get full, satiated’), reflecting 
PIE *s- (see 1.2.4.1 above). We can therefore see the relevant Indo-European 
forms as roots with an initial sibilant, *s- or *8-, which does not fit into the 
canonical form CV C»5- and can therefore be regarded as prefixed (although the 
morphological function of the prefix is unclear): *#3-Cı V C2-, *s-C1VC2-. 

Such forms, especially those with *8-, have been described as having 
s-mobile. They turn out to be prefixed with an *8- which was lost in Sanskrit 
as a purely phonetic process and shifted to s- in the other Indo-European dia- 
lects. Such forms should not be regarded as having a ‘mobile’ s-. Mobile s- can 
be posited only for individual forms which show both initial s- and lack of s- 
without any evident regularity: e.g. Gk. tégos/stégos ‘roof’, cf. Skt. sthágati 
‘covers, conceals’; Lat. corium ‘skin’/scortum ‘hide’, OCS Кога ‘crust, bark’/ 
skora ‘hide’, Skt. apa-skara- ‘defecation’ (i.e. ‘that which is eliminated, separated 
off’, cf. ara-s-kr- ‘secrete, exude’: Mayrhofer 1956:1.38); and others (see 1.2.4.2 
above). 


4.1.3. Structural types of root reduplication 


The root structure CÓ; VC9»- (recall that CÓ subsumes all non-vocalic phonemes, 
i.e. consonants proper and sonants) can also form reduplicated stems of several 
types: partial reduplication, where the initial consonant was reduplicated to yield 
C9; V-C91V C95-; and full reduplication, where the entire root was repeated to 
yield Со VC9?-C9; VCH... 


L Partial reduplication: 


(a) Reduplication of the initial consonant plus *i: CYiCAYVCH-:3 

PIE *t’it’oH-: Gk. dídomi ‘I give’, Osc. didest ‘he gives’, Skt. dádami (the 
change of the reduplicated vowel to a is a development that took place within 
Indic: cf. Pali dinna, Schwyzer 1939:1.686, note 8; Chantraine 1968-:280). 

PIE *dhidhaH-: Gk. tithemi ‘I put’, Hitt. tittanu- ‘establish’, Skt. dadhami ‘I 
put (unlike dádami just above, dádhàmi may reflect the parallel reduplication 


3. This i may reflect the vowel phoneme *i of the archaic Indo-European three-vowel 
system /У i u/ (see 1.3.1.2 above). 
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type with e, cf. Osc. fefacit 'he would make"). 

PIE *s/thisthaH-:4 Gk. histämi ‘I put’, Lat. sistit ‘he puts’, Skt. rísthati ће 
stands'. 

PIE *phiphoH- > *phibH-: Skt. píbati ‘drinks’, Olr. ibid, Lat. bibo ‘I drink’. 

PIE *phiph(o)IH-: Skt. piparmi, Hom. Gk. píplemi 'I fill’. 

PIE *k’ik’n-: Gk. gí gnomai ‘I am bom’, Lat. gignö ‘I give birth’. 

PIE *bhibher-: Lat. fiber ‘beaver’, Gaul. Bibracte (personal name and river 
name), OBret. Bibroci (personal name), MIr. Bibraige, OCS *bibrü, OHG 
bibar. There was a parallel form with *e in the reduplicated syllable, cf. Lat. 
feber, Skt. babhrüh ‘reddish-brown; ichneumon’, Lith. bébras ‘beaver’; cf. the 
alternation of i and e among the forms of *dhaH-, mentioned above. 


(b) Reduplicated initial consonant plus e/o (normal reduplication): 
eC; VCH- 

PIE *khoekhol-o-: Skt. cakrá- ‘wheel’, Avest. caxra-, OE hweol, Gk. 
küklos, Toch. A kukäl, B kokale, Phryg. kiklén. tén árkton tó ástron. Phrüges 
(Chantraine 1968-:597); cf. PIE *khoel- ‘rotate’, Gk. pélomai. 

*meml-: Hitt. memal ‘flour’ (< ‘ground’), cf. PIE *mel- ‘grind’ (cf. Gk. 
pai-pále ‘finely ground flour’ from pále ‘flour’); cf. also Slav. *pe-pl- in Russ. 
pepel, OCS popelü ‘ash’. 

In addition to the parallel reduplicated forms in i and e above, compare Indo- 
European perfects like Hom. Gk. gégone ‘was bom’ (cf. Skt. jajana ‘gave birth’) 
(cf. zero grade in Hom. Gk. ekgegäten, Skt. jajiúr ‘they gave birth’, PIE 
*K'ek'on- : *K'ek'n-; for the reduplication *k’ik’n- from the same root, see 
above); Skt. cakdra ‘did, made’, etc. The same structural type is reflected in 
Hitt. wewak- ‘demand’ (Avest. vas- ‘demand, wish’, Skt. vas-), lelhuwa- ‘pour’ 
(cf. Lat. lauo ‘(I) wash’, Hom. Gk. lelouménos ‘having bathed’), mema- ‘speak’, 
Luw. mammanna- ‘speak’ (cf. Gk. memona, Lat. memini ‘(I) remember’) (van 
Brock 1964). 

Hittite (and other Indo-European dialects) have *o vocalism (Hitt. a) in ad- 
dition to e in reduplications: Hitt. lalukkima- ‘radiant; radiance, light’, lalukki- 
‘light-colored’, cf. Hitt. wawarkima- ‘door hinges’ (cf. *werk’- ‘turn’: Pokomy 
1959:1154). 

Roots containing *u show a special reduplication type, with u appearing in 
the reduplicated syllable: Olr. -cáal(a)e ‘he heard’, -cáala (< *kuklow, Thur- 
neysen 1946:425), MWelsh cigleu, Skt. su-Sräv-a ‘he heard’; tu-tudé ‘I shoved’, 
Lat. tu-tudi ‘I struck’. When there are parallel reduplicated forms in *e such as 


4. A special subgroup consists of forms showing reduplication of roots with initial s-. 
The patterns for reduplication in such roots are (Meillet 1937, 1938:199, Beekes 1969:123): 

*si-sC9-: Lat. 51-510 ‘I put’, Olr. -si-ssiur ‘I hold on’, Avest. hi-staiti ‘stands’, Doric 
Gk. histami 1 put’; 

*C9i-sC9-: Skt. tf-sthati ‘stands’, им. hi-Shiya- ‘tie’. 
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Skt. babhüva beside Avest. bubäva ‘he became’, the u vocalism is considered the 
older one (Meillet 1938:198, 1937, Szemerényi 1970:271, Benveniste 1965, 
Watkins 1969:150; but see Strunk 1972). The u in the reduplicated syllable may 
reflect an ancient Indo-European vowel u (see Schmitt-Brandt 1967:26); cf. 
reduplication with i, discussed above. 


П. Full reduplication (doubling): C®;VC% -C% VCY-5 


Full reduplication, also called intensive doubling, is found in what are called 
intensive verbs and in nouns of an expressive character (Meillet 1938:197, 223, 
233, 287): 

Skt. vár-var(t)-ti ‘turns’, 3pl. vár-vrt-ati. 

Skt. j6-huv-dnah ‘one who appeals’, Avest. zao-zao-mi ‘I call’, Arm. 
hot-ot-im ‘I sniff’ (Meillet 1936:113). 

Gk. mormürö ‘I flow rapidly’, gargairö ‘I boil’. 

OHitt. hulhuliya- ‘strike, kill’ (van Brock 1964:134-35); Hitt. pariparai- ‘play 
wind instrument’, OCS glagoljg, Russ. taratorit’ ‘chatter’, Cz. tratoriti, OCS 
klakolü ‘bell’, Russ. kolokol, Lith. kan-kl-es ‘stringed instrument’, Skt. 
kar-kar-i- ‘musical instrument’. 

Gk. mármaros ‘stone, marble’ (cf. Lat. mar-mor). 

In expressive nouns with intensive doubling, variability of sonants is regular: 

Gk. paipále ‘finely ground flour’ (cf. pále ‘flour’), Hitt. memal ‘flour’ (see 
above). 

Lat. cancer ‘crayfish’ < *car-cros, Skt. karkata- ‘crayfish’ (from Prakrit), 
Gk. karkinos ‘crayfish’. The Greek form shows what is known as broken 
reduplication, with a full reduplicated syllable followed by a root reduced to its 
first consonant: СО VC%-C®°-; it may be that the accent originally fell on the 
first syllable of the reduplicated stem. Cf. also Lat. for-m-(ido) ‘fright’, Gk. 
mor-m-o ‘bogeyman’, mór-mor-os ‘fear’. 

The Indo-European word for ‘ant’, *mor-m(o)-, obviously also represents 
broken reduplication: Lat. formica (< *mormi-, Emout and Meillet 1967:247), 
Gk. mürméks, mürmos; with variability of m and w: *mor-w- in Avest. 
maur vay-, Sogd. zm’wrc, OCS mravi, Russ. muravej, but *wor-m- in Skt. 
valmika- ‘anthill’, vamrá- ‘ant’, Gk. bürmäks, bórmáks (Hesychius) (Pokorny 
1959:749). The expressive value of broken reduplication in this word can be 
described as ‘visual onomatopoeia’ (cf. the reduplication of ‘ant’ in Kartvelian, 
4.3.3 below); it is broadly comparable to the reduplication in the words for 
‘turn’ (Skt. var-vart-) and ‘wheel’ (Gk. küklos).6 


5. When CP, was RC, the root was reduplicated only up to and including the R. Thus the 
roots *ther- and *therph- reduplicate in the same way: *thor-thor- and *thor-thorph- (Meillet 
1938:197). 

6. Broken reduplication may also be involved in the Indo-European word for *worm', 
*wor-m- (possibly, via dissimilation of w to m, from *wor-w-, ultimately from *wer- ‘bend, 
turn’): Lat. uermis, Goth. waürms ‘snake’, OE мугт ‘worm’, Lith. va?mas ‘insect’, OPruss. 
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4.2. Structural types of extended roots 
4.2.1. The basic ablaut grades for root morphemes and their structural features 


Each of the morpheme shapes listed above could occur in various ablaut grades 
in late Indo-European: in full grade (*e or *o vocalism) or in zero grade. 
Alternation of full and zero grade within the paradigm was the main type of 
ablaut alternation in Proto-Indo-European. 

Zero grade arose in syntagmatic combinations of morphemes when a suffixal 
element with full grade was added to the root. When the suffixal elements were 
in zero grade, the root generally had full grade. Affixation of further mor- 
phemes in full grade regularly produces zero grade in all the preceding mor- 
phemes, root and affixal. 

Cyclical rules for sequential combination of morphemes into a wordform 
were obviously in operation. The following ablaut rule can be set up for mor- 
pheme combinations in Indo-European: 


In a morpheme sequence, only one of the morphemes can have nor- 
mal grade (i.e. have *e vocalism). 


E.g. *t'er- ‘remove skin’ (Russ. deru ‘(I) remove skin’) : *t’er-w-, 
*t’or-w- ‘tree’ (Skt. дати, Gk. dóru) : *tr-eu- ‘tree’ (Goth. triu, Lith. 
drévé) : *t’r-u- (Gk. drüs ‘oak’). 

*khes- (Hitt. kisai- ‘comb’) : *khs-en- (Gk. ksaino ‘comb’ < *khsn-yo-) : 
*khs-n-eu- (Skt. ksnduti ‘whets, sharpens’, ksnótram ‘sharpening stone’, ppl. 
ksnutá-, Avest. hux3nuta- ‘well-sharpened’). 

*t'y-eu- : *t'i-w-es (Gk. Zeus, gen. Diwós, cf. Skt. dyáuh ‘sky’, gen. 
diváh). 

An individual daughter language generally preserves only one of the possible 
vowel grades — normal or zero — since leveling in favor of one of the alter- 
nants has destroyed the original paradigmatic alternations. The levelings 
obscure the original intraparadigmatic ablaut relations of Indo-European, and 
create a new system of ablaut relations in which the earlier ones are generalized 
to the whole paradigm. The Proto-Indo-European ablaut system can be recon- 
structed by projecting the individual ablaut grades reflected in the various 
descendant forms back to the Proto-Indo-European stage and reducing them to a 
general Pre-Indo-European paradigm. 

For example, the Greek verb érgo ‘lock, contain’ has stable *e vocalism 
throughout the paradigm (Hom. wérgo, eírgousi, aor. érksa; erkhthénta, perf. 


wormyan ‘red’ (< ‘red worm’), ORuss. vermie, OFris. worma ‘purple dye’, OE wurma, Gk. 
rhómos ‘tree worm’ < *wrómos < *wrmos (Pokorny 1959:1152). A typological parallel is the 
reduplication of Shuswap papfp?ese ‘worm, caterpillar’ (cf. papf?se 'snake"): Kuipers 1974:38. 
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érkhatai, pluperf. érkhato; ewérgo), while the Indo-Iranian cognate has zero 
grade of the root in all forms (Skt. vrajá- ‘fenced-off place’, OPers. v(a)rdana-, 
Avest. varazäna- ‘city’, verb varaz- ~ varaz-). 

These forins can be projected to Proto-Indo-European to yield a paradigm 
with alternating full and zero grades: *wer-k’-/*wr-(e)k’-. There was 
subsequent generalization of one of the forms to the entire paradigm, indepen- 
dently in Greek and Indic. 

We can be more confident in projecting a paradigm with two ablaut grades to 
Proto-Indo-European when at least one of the daughter languages preserves both 
grades while the others generalize one or the other of them. Examples are: Skt. 
usäh ‘dawn’ (zero grade), Hom. Gk. &ös ‘dawn’, Lat. aurora, Lith. aüsti ‘get 
light’ (full grade), Hitt. aus-, uš- ‘see’: PIE *aus-, *us-. 

Skt. sárpati ‘crawls’, sarpá- ‘snake’, Gk. hérpo ‘(I) crawl, am prostrate’, Alb. 
gjar per ‘snake’, Lat. ser po ‘(I) crawl’, serpens ‘snake’ (normal e grade) beside 
Lesb. Gk. órpeton ‘beast’ (Pokorny 1959:912): PIE *serph- : *srph-. 

The alternation of full and zero grade led to the alternation of syllabic and 
nonsyllabic allophones of sonants and the laryngeal, which were nonsyllabic in 
full-grade forms but appeared as syllabic or syllabic+nonsyllabic allophones (in 
the positions as defined in 1.3.2.1) in zero-grade forms. Thus their syllabicity 
was determined by ablaut alternations within the (inflectional or derivational) 
paradigm. 

The morpheme structure types for roots are listed above (4.1.1) in full 
grade, but each of them also occurred in zero grade when that was required by 
an affixed morpheme; at least one zero-grade form is attested for each: 


I.1 *pheth- / *phth- ‘fly’: Gk. eptómen, éptato; ptésis ‘flight’ 
1.2 *bher-/*bhr-/*bhrth-: Lat. fors ‘occurrence’, fortuna ‘fate’, Olr. 
brith, breth ‘portion; birth’ 
*jhei-/*ghi- ‘winter’: Lat. hiems, Gk. khiön 
L3 * wekho-/*ukho- ‘speak’: Skt. uk-tá-h 
1.4 *men-/*mn- “think, idea': Skt. matí-h, Lat. mens, gen. mentis 
L5 *dheH-/*dhH- ‘put’: Skt. hitáh, Gk. thetós 
1.6 *loH-/*1H- ‘pour’: Hitt. lahhuwai 
1.7 *Haph-/*Hph-: Skt. dvipá- ‘island’, pratipá- ‘upstream’, апӣраӣ- 
‘lying in the water’ 
ILI — *bheudh-/*bhudh- ‘wake, awaken’: Skt. buddhá-, Gk. á-pustos, 
püstis ‘remark, observation’, Avest. paiti-busti- ‘remark’ 
*bhergh-/*bhrgh-: Skt. brh-ánt-, Arm. barjr ‘high’ 
*t'erkKh-/*t'rKh-: Skt. drs-tá- ‘seen’, Gk. aor. édrakon 
IL2  *leikho-/*likho- ‘leave’: Gk. aor. élipon, Skt. past ppl. riktá- 
‘left’ 
ILA  *t'or-w-/*t'r-eu- ‘tree’: Goth. triu 
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ILS  *K’erH-/*K’rH- ‘old’: Skt. jirná- 
II.1  *threph-/*thrph- ‘turn’: Gk. aor. étrapon, eu-trápelos 
*mobile' 
*sweph-/*suph- ‘sleep’: Hitt. suppariya- ‘sleep’, Gk. húpar ‘ina 
waking state’, húpnos ‘sleep’ 
II.2 *dhwer-/*dhur- ‘door’: Gk. thára, Lith. duris, OCS dviri 
*threi-/*thri- ‘three’: Gk. tripous ‘tripod’, Lat. tripés, Skt. 
tripád-, cf. Lith. trikdjis ‘three-legged’ 
IV.1 *е5-/%5- ‘be’: Lat. sunt, Goth. sind, Skt. sánti 
*et’-/*t’- ‘eat’: Lat. dens ‘tooth’, gen. dentis, Skt. dán 
IV.2 *ei-/*i- ‘go’: Skt. i-máh, Gk. imen, Lat. iter ‘path’, Hitt. itar 
‘walking’ 
*er-/*r- ‘move’: Skt. rnóti, Hitt. arnuzzi ‘brings’ 
*em-/*m- ‘have’, ‘hold’: Lith. imi, OCS imati 


V *eis-/*is-: Skt. isndti ‘sends, chases’ 
VI *ne-/*n- (negation): Skt. a-, Gk. a-, Lat. in- in privative com- 
pounds 


VII *thwe-/*thu: Gk. sú, Lat. t, Goth. bu ‘you (sg.)’ 


Analogous alternations of full and zero grade must also be reconstructed for 
suffixal morphemes: 


IV.1 *-es-/*-s-: verbs in -s: Toch. luk-s- ‘throw light’ beside Hitt. lukk-es- 
‘becomes light’ 


IV.2 *-eu-/*-u-: Gk. nom. pakhüs, Skt. bahúh ‘dense, numerous’, Hitt. 
nom. pankus 
*-ei-/*-i-: Skt. agnih, Lat. ignis ‘fire’ 
*-er-/*-r-: Skt. yákr-t ‘liver’ 


4.2.2. The two ablaut states for stems and Benveniste’ s binomes 


When roots of the shape C°;VC%- took suffixes of the shape -VC9, the result 
was a bimorphemic nominal or verbal stem which showed two basic ablaut 
states: 

State I: root morpheme in full grade (originally, stressed); suffix in zero 
grade 

State II: root morpheme in zero grade; suffix in full grade (originally, 
stressed). 
These forms are known as ‘Benveniste’s binomes’. The two ablaut states can be 
generated with the following two rules: 
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(1) A root in full grade requires a suffix in zero grade: C0VC0-C0- 


(2) A suffix in full grade requires a root in zero grade: C0C0-VC0- 


Ablaut alternations in the stem must have distinguished grammatical or 
derivational categories, whose original meanings can only occasionally be 
reconstructed. In the verb stems of several late Indo-European dialects, the 
ablaut states were determined by tense (or, earlier, aspectual) oppositions: State 
I occurred in the present tense, State II in the aorist. Cf. Gk. pres. pétomai 'I 
fly’, aor. e-ptá-men ‘I flew off’, Hom. kata-pté-tén, éks-pté (Meillet 1938:216). 
Often only one of the ablaut states of the stem is reflected in a daughter lan- 
guage. In ancient Greek, a number of forms preserve only the second (aorist) 
state (Schwyzer 1939:1.742-43, Strunk 1967:48, Beekes 1969:226-27). We can 
bring such individual attested forms together under a single mechanism of ablaut 
alternations when we can put the various forms into a single derivational or 
inflectional paradigm: 


State I State II 
*pheth-r-/-n- *phth-er-/-n- 
Hitt. pattar, gen. pattanas Gk. pterón, ptéruks *wing' 


‘wing’, Lat. penna ‘feather’, 
Olr. én ‘bird’, OHG fedara, 
OE feder ‘feather’ 


A nominal suffix *-er-/*-n- can be segmented off on the evidence of the 
Hittite paradigm and the existence of a root *pheth- ‘fly, fall’: Skt. pátati, Gk. 
pétomai, Lat. petere. 


I II 
* ghei-m- *hi-em- 
Gk. kheimón, Skt. héman Lat. hiems, Gk. khión, Avest. 
‘in winter’, hemantá- zyà ‘winter’, Arm. jiwn ‘snow’ 


‘winter’, cf. Hitt. gimmant-, 
OCS zima, Lith. Ziemà 
‘winter’ 


We can segment off a suffix *-(e)m- in this stem since there is a bare root 
*6hei-/*6hi- with the same meaning: Avest. zayana- ‘winter’ (adj.), zaén- 
(noun), Mod. Pers. day, Skt. häyana- ‘annual’, hdyand- ‘year’, Olcel. gói < 
*éhoyo(n) ‘February to March’ (Szemerényi 1959, Anttila 1969:134). The State 
I stem *gheimo-, *ghoimo- is derived with a thematic suffix, which shows that 
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it is more recent than the State II stem (Szemerényi 1970:73, 188, Anttila 
1969:164-65). However, the possibility that State I may be secondary compared 
to State II within Indo-European does not mean that both are not of Proto-Indo- 
European age; it only establishes the relative chronology for the evolution of the 
two states within Proto-Indo-European. The Sanskrit locative héman reflects an 
old locative formation (Benveniste 1935) and may indicate great antiquity for 
State I stem forms. 


I II 

*t'ei-w- *t'y-eu- 
Skt. deváh ‘god’, devi ‘god- Skt. dyduh ‘sky, space, ether’, Gk. 
dess’, Avest. daéva- ‘demon’, Zeus, voc. Zeu páter, Skt. Руди 
Lat. deus, Osc. deivai, Umbr. pitah, Lat. voc. Juppiter, Umbr. 
deueia, Olr. dia, gen. dé Iupater, OLat. Diouis, Osc. Diüvei, 
‘god’, Olcel. pl. tivar Lat. diés ‘day’, Luw. Tiwat- ‘Sun 
‘gods’, OE Tig ‘Mars’, God’, Hitt. siwatt- ‘day’. 


Lith. diévas 


A suffix *-w-/*-eu- can be segmented off from this stem by comparison with 
the root *t’ei- ‘give off light’: Skt. dideti ‘throws light’, Hom. Gk. déato ‘it 
seemed’, délos ‘visible’. Further evidence for the segmentability is the fact that 
the same root occurs with suffixed *-n-: Skt. dina-m, OCS dini, Lith. diena, 
OPruss. acc. deinan ‘day’; cf. the similar suffix of Hitt. siuna- ‘god’ (Laroche 
1969). According to some scholars (Nehring 1940), the *-n- suffix may 
indicate that this word had heteroclitic inflection. Judging from the semantics of 
its derivatives, the State I stem is derived and the State II stem basic. The State I 
stem appears in adjectival forms with the thematic suffix (Szemerényi 1970, 
Anttila 1969). However, the fact that the State I form is reflected in various 
Indo-European branches is firm grounds for positing its existence in Proto-Indo- 
European even though it is of later origin than the State II form. 


I II 
*ser-u- *sr-eu- 
Lat. seru (see Anttila Skt. srávati ‘flows’, Avest. ravan- 
1969:113) ‘stream’, Gk. rhéo П flow’, ОГ. 


sruaim ‘river’, Lith. sraviu ‘flow’, 
OCS struja ‘stream’, ostrovü ‘island’ 
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A suffix *-u-/*-eu- can be segmented off in this stem since there is an Indo- 
European root with similar meaning, *ser- ‘move’, Skt. sárati ‘flows, hurries’, 
sarít ‘creek’, sárma- ‘current’, Hom. Gk. hormé ‘pressure, urge, rush’, Lat. 
serum, Gk. orós ‘whey, sour milk’. State I is found only in the Latin form, 
attested in grammars (Benveniste 1935:151); it is likely to be secondary (Anttila 


1969:113). 


I II 
*phel-H- *phl-eH- 
Gk. pélas ‘skin, hide’ Lith. plévé *membrane', OPruss. 


pleynis, Slovene pléva 'eyelid', Russ. 
pleva ‘membrane’ 


In this root a suffix *-H-/*-eH- can be segmented off since there is a root 
*phel- which has the same meaning and there are stems with suffixed *-n- from 
the same root: Gk. á-pelos ‘unhealed wound’, pélma ‘sole’, OE filmen ‘skin’; 
*-n- derivatives are Gk. pellas ‘skins’, Lat. pellis ‘hide’, OHG fel, OE fell, 
Olcel. fjall 'skin, hide'. The State I form is poorly represented in 
Indo-European (Gk. pélas). The analysis of the final -as of the Greek form as 
an ending, by analogy to déras 'hide' (Anttila 1969:149, cf. Schwyzer 
1939:1.514), is not supported. 


I II 
*Kheu-H- *khw-aH- 
Skt. savira- ‘strong’ Skt. 5va-tr-á- ‘helper’, Svantd- 
(with long г from 1), ‘useful’, Dor. Gk. páma ‘property’, 
Gaul. kauaros (Pokomy päsasthai ‘own, rule’ 


1959:592, but cf. Anttila 
1969:142), Olr. caur ‘hero’ 


The stem is attested without the suffix *-H-/*-aH- in such forms as Skt. Savas 
‘heroic strength’ (beside savira- ‘strong, powerful’), cf. Hitt. suwa- ‘fill up, 
swell up’ (35р. med. pres. $uwattari, 3sg. pres. Suwattat), Gk. kuéo ‘fill up, be 
pregnant’, aor. ékusa. 


I II 
*phe/ol-th- *phl-ekh- 
Goth. fal ban ‘put together’ OHG flehtan, Lat. plecto, Gk. pléko ‘I 


plait’, Skt. prasna- ‘plaiting, wicker- 
work’, OCS plesti ‘plait’? 


7. We assume that there existed stems *phel-Kh- and *phl-ekh-, although only one of 
them is attested. When these forms are juxtaposed there can be no doubt that there is a root 
*phel- with an alternation of zero and full grades. 
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I II 
*k’oer-H- *k’or-eH- 
Skt. garimd ‘weight’ Skt. grävan- ‘stone for pressing out 


soma’, Olr. bráu ‘grinder, handmill’ 


An Indo-European suffix *-H-/*-eH- can be identified in this stem since there 
is a bare root *k’oer- with the related meaning ‘heavy’ (Skt. gurü-, Gk. barüs, 
Lat. grauis). A word for ‘grindstone’ was evidently derived from this root with 
the suffix *-H-(n-) (despite the doubts of Anttila 1969:139). Therefore we can 
assume that the *-H- suffix is also present in the Germanic forms Goth. 
-qairnus, Olcel. kvern, OE cweorn ‘grinder, handmill’. 


I II 
*t'ekh-m- *t'Kh-om- 
Skt. dása, Lat. decem, Gk. Gk. (trid-)konta, Bret. (tre-)gont 
déka, Goth. taíhun, Olr. ‘thirty’ (tre- ‘three’) (Szemerényi 
deich ‘ten’ 1960:IV) 


A suffix *-m-/*-om- can be identified since there is a suffixed form in *-u- 
from the same root: *t'ekh-u-, Lat. decuria ‘group of ten’, Gmc. *tigu- 
‘decade’ in Goth. fidwor-tigjus ‘forty’, Olcel. fjórer-tiger, OE feower-tig, OHG 
fior-zug ‘forty’. 


I II 
*Har-k’- *Hr-ek’- 
Skt. árjuna- ‘light, Skt. rajatá- ‘whitish, silvery’ 


white’, Lat. argentum 
‘silver’, Toch. A arki, Hitt. 
harki- ‘white’, Gk. argós ‘white’ 


Here the suffix *-K'-/*-ek'- can be posited since there are Indo-European 
forms with comparable meanings such as Gk. árme - leuké ‘whiteness’ (Hesych- 
ius). The root is *Har-, cf. Specht 1944:114. 


I II 
*au-s- *w-es- 
Lat. aurora ‘dawn’, Lith. Lat. Vesta ‘goddess of hearth’, 
aüsti “be light’, ausra, Vesu-vius (Anttila 1969:119), Skt. 
Hom. Gk. ёд ‘dawn’ väsard- ‘morning (adj.), day’, Skt. aor. 


avasran ‘they cast light’, perf. vavasra 
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The suffix *-s-/*-es- can be identified when this form is compared to Hitt. 
lsg. pres. uhhi ‘I see’, 25р. pres. autti, 1 pl. pres. aumeni, 2р1. pres. autteni.8 


I II 
* gher-s- *hr-es- 
Gk. kheiron ‘worse’, Mlr. Skt. hrasvá- ‘less, small’, hrasati 
gerr ‘short’ ‘decreases’ 


Here we can posit a suffix *-s-/*-es- on the evidence of forms without the 
suffix like Olr gair ‘short’ (Anttila 1969:134). 


4.2.3. Indo-European stems with a laryngeal suffix found in only one ablaut 
state 


The preceding section surveyed Indo-European stems which occur in both of the 
two alternating ablaut states, Benveniste's State I and State II. In addition to 
these, there is a small set of forms where the root is paired with a suffixed stem 
which shows one of the two possible ablaut states. Among such pairs, State II 
predominates in the suffixed form; State I is extremely rare. 


Root State II 
*t'el- *t']-H-gh- 

OCS -diliti ‘lengthen’, Skt. dirghá- ‘long’, Avest. daraga-, 
Russ. АШ” id., Olcel. daraya-, Hitt. dalugaes, dalugasti- 
talma ‘leave, detain’ ‘length’ 

*Hakh- *Hkh-eH- 
Skt. dsma ‘stone’, Avest. OCS Кату ‘stone’, Skt. si-sa-ti 
asman- ‘sky’, Gk. dkmon ‘sharpens’ (Anttila 1969:63) 


‘anvil’ 


8. The opposition of suffixes *-s- and *-es- (zero vs. full grade) may have indicated 
transitivity vs. intransitivity of the verbal stem: cf. *aus- ‘get light’ (intransitive) and *wes- 
‘cast light, burn’ (cf. Skt. avasran ‘they cast light’, Lat. Vesta). This meaning, expressed by 
different suffixal vocalism, is very clearly preserved in some ancient Indo-European languages: 
cf. Hitt. lukk-es- ‘burn, shine’ (intrans.) beside Toch. B luk-s- ‘cast light’ (trans.); Hitt. pah-s- 
‘guard, observe (rules); defend’ (trans.) beside pa-s- ‘swallow’. The productive Hittite suffix 
-eS- (full grade) forms intransitive denominal verbs, while zero-grade - $-, a relic preserved only 
in a few verbal derivatives, forms transitives. 
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*Hau- 


Skt. ótu- ‘woof’, 
Lith. áusti ‘weave’, past 
dudziau ‘I wove’ 


*Khei- 


OCS serü ‘gray’ 


*t'eu- 


Arm. tevem ‘I stay’, 

Skt. dáviyas- ‘further’ 
(comp. degree of dürá-), 
ОП. doé < *dowyo- ‘slow’, 
OCS dave, davinü ‘ancient, 
long-standing', cf. zero grade 
in Hitt. tuwa ‘from afar’ 


*wer- 


Hitt. wer-iya ‘call’, Gk. 
eirö < *wer-yo “I call’, 
Lat. uerbum, Goth. waurd 
‘word’ 


*ther- 


Gk. teirö ‘I wipe’, Lat. 
tero, Russ. tru, teret’ 
‘rub, wipe’ 


*mel- 


Lat. molo ‘I grind’, Olr. 
melim id., Hitt. malla- 
‘grind’, OCS meljo ‘I grind’ 


*Hw-aH- 
Skt. va- ‘weave’, váyati ‘weaves’, 
Olcel. vad ‘cloth’, Lith. vóras ‘spider’, 
Gk. atrion ‘warp; cloth’ 

*Khy-eH- 


Skt. Syavá- ‘dark’, Avest. syava-, Mod. 
Pers. siyah, Lith. Xémas ‘dark blue’ 


*t'w-aH- 


Gk. dën < *dwan, dërón < *dwaron 
‘for a long time’, Arın. erkar < 
*dwaro- ‘long’ 


*wr-eH- 


Gk. rhéma ‘word’, rhétor ‘orator’ 


*thr-eH- 


Gk. titrémi ‘I pierce’, OHG drden, 
OE Ərawan ‘twist, spin; sharpen’ 


*ml-eH- 


Dor. Gk. bläks ‘soft’ (Anttila 
1969:110) 
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*k'oer- *k'or-oH- 


Skt. giráti ‘devours’, Olcel. krds ‘tidbit’, Gk. bromé ‘food’ 
Avest. Jaraiti, Gk. borós 

‘voracious’, demo-bóros, 

Lat. carni-uorus, Апп. ker 


‘food’ 

*t'er- *t'r-oH- 
Lith. diriu, derù, dirti Olcel. tróó(a) ‘pole’, MHG truoder 
*cut off', Latv. nuódara ‘pivot’, Russ. drat’ ‘strip, tear’ 


‘pole with branches cut off’, 
Russ. dial. dor ‘logs that 
split easily’ 


In these words the suffix in the State II stem generally consists of a vowel 
plus a laryngeal, so that the form of the stem is CR-VH-. In State I we would 
expect to find CVR-H-, where the *-H- would be visible only in the Indic forms 
and to some extent in the Greek ones (with Skt. i corresponding to Gk. a). 
Elsewhere in Indo-European (with the possible exception of Hittite) the H was 
lost without a trace. If Sanskrit and Greek (and Hittite) cognates are lacking, 
there is no possibility of reconstructing a State I form with any degree of 
reliability. This is why in these sets the stem suffixed in *-H- is paired only with 
the bare root. 

In summary, the forms surveyed in these two sections allow us to reconstruct 
Proto-Indo-European roots with the morpheme structure СОУСО- which took 
-VC°- suffixes to form extended roots. These occurred in the two morpho- 
phonemic alternant forms identified by Benveniste: 


StateI State II 
C0vC0-C0- C0C0-vC0- 
4.2.4. Indo-European “triconsonantal' roots with Schwebeablaut 
In addition to the stems just surveyed, consisting of СОУ C0- roots and -VC0 
suffixes, we must also reconstruct for late Proto-Indo-European an unsegmen- 


table stem type with three consonants, one vowel, and ablaut alternations: 


C91VC95C9,- ~ C2;C%VC%3- where C% = R 
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In terms of the principle for classifying morphemes given above, these must be 
described as roots containing three consonantal (nonsyllabic) elements. Unlike 
the biconsonantal C°VC°- root type, the triconsonantal one has two ablaut forms 
with full grade, differing in whether the vowel precedes or follows the second 
consonant (R): 


Type A: Vowel before R СОУЕСО- 
Туре B: Vowel after R CORVCO- 


This pattern of two full-grade forms can be described as involving movement of 
the vowel relative to the sonant within the root. This is called “mobile ablaut' or 
Schwebeablaut. 

In addition to the two full-grade forms, each such root also has the regular 
zero grade CORC0-, which then is a zero-grade correspondent to both full-grade 
types À and B. 

The root type with Schwebeablaut descriptively subsumes the root types II.1 
(CiVRC»-) and Ш.1 (C1RVC2-), both of which have vowels in a fixed position 
relative to the second root consonant. The Schwebeablaut roots differ from 
others of the same shape in the mobility of the vowel in the full grades. 

Roots with Schwebeablaut can be reconstructed for the following Indo- 
European forms: 


Type A Type B 
*t’e/oru- *treu- 
Skt. айти, Gk. dóru, Goth. triu ‘tree’, Lith. drévé 
Hitt. taru ‘tree’, Welsh ‘hollow in tree’ 
derwen ‘oak’ 


This base, meaning ‘tree; oak’ (P. Friedrich 1970:140ff., Benveniste 1954:257- 
59), can be semantically compared to *t’er- (Lith. derù, dirti ‘cut off’, Latv. 
nuddara ‘pole with branches cut off’, Russ. dial. dor ‘logs that split easily’) and 
*t’r-oH- (Olcel. tróó(a) ‘pole’, Slav. drati ‘remove skin or bark’; see 4.2.3). 
This may indicate (contra Anttila 1969:121) that the form is an extended root in 
Benveniste’s sense with two ablaut states, *t’or-u- / *t’r-eu-. 


*k’e/onu- *k’neu- 
Skt. janu, Lat. geng, Goth. kniu, OHG knio, Olcel. kné 
Hitt. genu, Gk. gónu ‘knee’ ‘knee’, Avest. huxsnao6ra- ‘good knee’ 


(Bartholomae 1904, Anttila 1969:133) 
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The presence of Type B for this root in Germanic and Avestan shows that both 
alternants can be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European. 


*k'oeru- *k'oreu- 


Lat. иеғӣ ‘sharpened Avest. grava- ‘cane pole’ 
pivot’, Umbr. berva; Olr. 
biur 'spear', Goth. qaíru 


*sharpened stick' 
*se/onu- *sne/ou- 
Skt. sanu ‘back’ Gk. nöta (pl.) ‘back’ < *hnowäta 
(Szemerényi 1967:17-24, Anttila 
1969:151) 
*Hawi- *Hwei- 
Lat. auis, Arm. haw ‘bird’, Skt. véh, pl. váyah ‘bird’, vayasá- 
Gk. aietós ‘eagle’, Bret. ‘bird, crow’ 
houad ‘duck’ 
*k’enH- *k’neH- 
Skt. janita, Gk. genétor Olr. gniu ‘I make’ < *gnéyo, Skt. 
‘parent’; cf. zero grade Jñatí- ‘relative’, Gk. gnotós 
Skt. jatá-, Lat. natus, ‘relative, brother’, Goth. knödai 
Gaul. gnatha ‘daughter’, ‘clan’, dat. of *knobs, OHG knot 
Olcel. kundr 'son', cf. Gk. ‘clan’, Latv. znuots, cf. Lith. 
(kasí-)gnetos ‘son’ Zentas “daughter's or sister's husband’ 


Here the forms of Type В (*K’neH-) are kin terms, and some investigators link 
them not with the Type A form (*k'enH-) meaning 'give birth' but with the 
root meaning ‘know’, which usually appears in the form of Type B: *k’neH-, 
Skt. jña- ‘know’, OPers. x3nà-, Gk. égnon, Lat. (ig)nöscö, OE cnawan, OCS 
znati ‘know’, Toch. A aknats ‘ignorant’. This etymology can provide justifica- 
tion for uniting the meanings ‘give birth’ and ‘know, come to know’. Then the 
meanings of the two words are associated with the two ablaut types: Type A is 
primarily ‘give birth’ and Type B is ‘know, come to know’ (but see Anttila 
1969:129-33). 


* kherH- *khraH- 


Gk. keräsö ‘I will mix’, Skt. $räyati ‘cooks’, OE hrer ‘lightly 
aor. ekeras(s)a cooked’ (Pokorny 1959:582) 
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Here Type A is found only in Greek, where it can be interpreted as a secondary 
form (cf. Anttila 1969:67ff., 140). Then the reconstruction of Type A, and 
consequently of Schwebeablaut for the Proto-Indo-European root (rather than 
just for early Greek), becomes highly tentative; its plausibility depends on the 
historical interpretation of the Greek forms. 


*phelH- *phleH- 
Skt. párinas-à ‘richly’, Ved. Skt. präyah ‘for the most part’, 
páriman- ‘wealth, fullness’, Avest. frdyo, Gk. ple(i)on, OLat. 
Avest. paranah-vant- ‘wealthy’; ріеоғеѕ, Olr. lia ‘plus’ 
Skt. páriman-i ‘fully’, cf. (Szemerényi 1964:256) 


zero grade in Skt. purnd- ‘full’, 
Lith. pilnas, OCS plünü (Serbo- 
Cr. pün), Goth. fulls, Olr. lán 
‘full’ 


Type A is clearly reflected only in the Indo-Iranian words, which gives Anttila 
(1969:145-47) reason to doubt the Proto-Indo-European status of the form 
*phelH-. However, since it is difficult to see these words as Indo-Iranian 
innovations, any doubts about their Proto-Indo-European age can be dismissed. 
Note that, judging from their meaning, the Proto-Indo-European zero-grade 
forms are probably derived from the Type A root rather than from Type B. 


*HerH- *HreH- 
Skt. aritar- ‘rower’, cf. Lat. remus ‘oar’, OE rödor ‘oar’, 
Gk. erétés ‘rower’ (from Olcel. róbr, OHG ruodar ‘oar’ 


*er-éter), Skt. arítra- ‘oar’, 
OPruss. artwes ‘sea journey’ 


The fact that Type A of this root occurs in Indic and Greek is sufficient to 
reconstruct it as Proto-Indo-European. 


*k’oeiH- *k’oyeH- 


Skt. gáya- ‘estate, property, Avest. Jyatum ‘life’ (Gk. 200; but 
household’, Avest. gayo ‘life’, cf. Anttila 1969:137), Toch. B saul, 
Hom. Gk. béomai ‘I will live’, A Sol ‘life’ (Winter 1965:190) 
Arm. keam “І live’, Lith. gajus 

‘easily cured’; cf. zero grade in 

Skt. jirá-, jivá- ‘alive’, Lat. uiuus, 

OCS Хуй, Lith. gyvas ‘alive’ 
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For this root, unlike the others of this shape, Type B is less well represented; 
however, there is no doubt that it is Proto-Indo-European.9 


*khoeiH- *khoyeH- 
OCS pokoji ‘peace, quiet’; Avest. syata- ‘gladdened’, OPers. 
cf. zero grade in OCS počiti siyati- ‘prosperity’, Lat. quies 
beside Lat. tranquillus ‘calm’, ‘quiet’, quiescö ‘I rest’ 


Goth. /veila ‘leisure, time’ 


Here Type B is dominant, although Type A and not Type B is found in Slavic. 
Anttila's claim (1969:143) that OCS pokoji is an innovation within Slavic is not 
convincing, since there are no other examples of analogous innovations. 


*Honr- *Hner- 
Gk. ónar 'sleep', Alb. (Geg) Arm. anur), Gk. óneiron ‘sleep’ 
änderr, (Tosk) éndérré (see Anttila 1969:90, 127, 160, 
‘sleep’ (Hamp 1967:187) Hamp 1984a:130) 

*werdh- *wredh- 
Gk. orthós ‘straight’, Skt. Gk. rhéthos ‘member, body, face’, 
várdhati ‘grows, multiplies’, Alb. rit ‘I grow, increase’, OCS 
vrddhá- ‘grown, big’, rodü ‘clan’, roditi ‘give birth’ 


vrddhi- ‘strengthening’ 


*khenth- *Khneth- 


Gk. kentéo ‘jab’, Hom. kéntron Ved. Skt. snath- ‘stab’ (Grassmann 
‘one who butts’, kéntor ‘chaser 1873:1414-15), Avest. snaé- 

of horses’, kontós ‘pole’, cf. 

OHG hantag ‘sharp’, Latv. sits 

(zero grade) ‘hunting spear’ 


There is simply no justification for proposing that the Greek form is secondary 
(see Anttila 1969:140, 175, where no proof is offered for the claim that zero- 
grade forms — which are absent from Greek — influenced the attested ones). 
These forms provide a good example of the alternation of A and B types in the 
Indo-European root. 


9. Hamp 1976 sees this form as a stem in two ablaut states of Benveniste’s type: 
I *k'oei-H-: Skt. gáya-, Avest. gayo ‘life’ 
П *k'oy-eH-: Avest. јудгит, Gk. béomai, Arm. keam ‘I live’. 
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*Heugho- 


Gk. eükhos ‘glory’, eukhomai 
‘I glorify, pray’, Skt. óhate 
‘glorifies’, Avest. aojaite ‘said’, 
aogada ‘announced’ 


*Hwegho- 


Skt. vaghät- *worshiper', Lat. uoueö 
‘I promise’, uotum ‘vow’, Umbr. 
vufetes ‘votis’, Arm. gog ‘tell!’ 


The Type A form can fairly confidently be reconstructed for Proto-Indo- 
European on the strength of the Greek data, despite some doubts as to whether 
the Iranian forms are original (see Anttila 1969:128-29). 


*Hauk’- 


Lat. augeö, Gk. aükso, Lith. 
áugti, Goth. aukan ‘grow’, 
Toch. A oksis ‘grows’ 


*werk'- 


Gk. ergö (from wérgo) ‘I 
prop up, surround’ 


*pherkh- 


Lith. per3à ‘I seek in marriage’, 
OHG fergon ‘ask’, Umbr. 
persnimu (Szemerényi 
1959:237), Arm. p'esay ‘suitor’ 


*Hwek’- 


Lat. uegeo ‘I grow’, Goth. wahsjan 
‘grow’, OE wocor ‘future genera- 
tions’, Skt. vaks- ‘grow’, Gk. aékso ‘I 
multiply’ 


*wrek’- 


Skt. vrajá- ‘fenced area, fence’, A vest. 
varazäna-, OPers. v(a)rdana ‘village’, 
Olr. fraig ‘wall, wattle fence’ 


*phrekh- 


Skt. prasná-, A vest. frasna- 
‘question’, Lat. precor ‘I ask’, 

Goth. fraihnan ‘ask’, Lith. prasaü 

‘I demand’, OCS prositi ‘ask’, Toch. 
A prakäs, B preksa ‘ask’ (pret. 3) 


Both ablaut types of this root can be reconstructed with some certainty as parts 
of a single paradigm for Proto-Indo-European. The zero-grade forms of Skt. 
prccháti ‘asks’, Lat. poscö < *porsco, ОНС forscön, Lith. pirsti could theoreti- 
cally be derived from either Type A or Type B. 


* dheus- 


Lith. datisos ‘paradise, tropical 
countries’, OCS duxü ‘breath, 
spirit’, duša ‘soul’, Goth. dius 
‘wild animal’ 


*dhwes- 


Gk. theós ‘god’, Lat. bestia ‘wild 
beast’, Lith. dvasas, dvasia ‘breath, 
spirit, soul’, Latv. dvésele ‘spirit, soul, 
life’ 
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Type A of this root is found only in Balto-Slavic and Germanic, which shows 
that it had some dialectal restriction in Indo-European. 


*thers- *thres- 
Avest. tarsta- ‘terrible’, Gk. Skt. trásati ‘trembles’, Avest. 
étersen ‘trembled’, Lat. @ranhayete ‘frightens’ (cf. OPers. 
terreo “І frighten’ tarsatiy ‘is afraid’, Avest. taras- ‘be 


afraid’), Gk. tréð ‘I tremble, fear’ 


The metathesis and secondary status of Type A in this root, proposed by Anttila 
1969:114, are not fully justified. These forms are sufficient for reconstructing 
a Type A root for Proto-Indo-European. 


4.2.5. The triconsonantal roots with Schwebeablaut and their morphological seg- 
mentability 


When we compare the roots with Schwebeablaut and the stems showing States I 
and II in alternation as defined by Benveniste, it is obvious that the two patterns 
of ablaut alternation are identical. The basic difference between the two groups 
of roots lies in whether the portion showing the vowel alternation is morpho- 
logically segmentable or not. However, this distinction belongs entirely to 
morphology and has no impact on the mechanism of morphophonological alter- 
nations: from the viewpoint of morphophonological behavior, the analyzability 
or non-analyzability of the string into morphemes has no functional significance. 
The ablaut behavior is the same in both cases. Whether we regard the root plus 
suffixal morpheme of the first type as a unitary stem or regard the synchroni- 
cally unanalyzable second type of root as a sequence of root plus suffix, either 
way we can reduce the two synchronically distinct structural types to one. 

These two theoretically possible ways of reducing the two structural groups 
to one clearly reflect the way in which the alternating forms of the first group 
could have subsequently evolved, with the root and suffixal elements fusing into 
new unanalyzable units in the daughter dialects.10 They also show how the 
alternating structures of the second group probably arose within Proto-Indo- 
European: СОУСО- roots fused with suffixes to form a new structural type of 


10. The development of root + suffix sequences into stems perceived as unsegmentable 
roots is illustrated by many of the examples listed above as showing States I and II. 
Synchronically unsegmentable forms include Lat. penna ‘feather’, Russ. pero, OHG fedara 
‘feather’; Lat. hiems ‘winter’, OCS zima, Lith. Ziemä ‘winter’; Gk. pélas ‘hide, skin’, Lith. 
plévé ‘membrane’, Russ. pleva ‘membrane’; Goth. falban ‘put together’; Skt. dása ‘ten’; Lat. 
argentum ‘silver’; Lat. aurora ‘dawn’. For examples showing the change of Indo-European 
morphologically complex words into unanalyzable roots in Germanic, see Makaev 1970. 
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root morpheme.!1 This second assumption amounts to an internal reconstruc- 
tion within Proto-Indo-European, reconstructing the earlier type of root mor- 
pheme for a period antedating the late Proto-Indo-European stage. 

And in fact the third consonants of roots with Schwebeablaut largely coincide 
with those found in the suffixal elements of stems alternating according to Ben- 
veniste's pattern. Both contain -w-, -H-, -th-, -kh-, -r-, -s-. The final con- 
sonants of Schwebeablaut roots are indeed suffixal morphemes which subse- 
quently fused to the root to form a new triconsonantal root type. In other 
words, the COVRC9-/C?R V C0- type is the result of transforming COÓVR-C9- 
(State D and COR-VCP- (State ID through fusion of the suffixal element to the 
root. A Schwebeablaut root such as *pherkh-/*phrekh- goes back to an earlier 
root *pher- and a suffix *-ekh- which formed a stem with two ablaut states: 
I, *pher-Kh-, and II, *phr-ekh-. Thus we can represent all the unanalyzable 
stems of the second structural group as going back to sequences of root and 
suffixal morphemes in the two ablaut states: 


*t'e/or-u- / *t'r-eu-12 
*k’e/on-u- / *K'n-eu- 
*k ’oer-u- / *k’or-eu- 
*se/on-u- / *sn-eu- 
*Haw-i- / *H w-ei- 
*k’en-H- / *K'n-eH- 
*Kher-H- / *Khr-aH- 
*phel-H- / *phl-eH- 
*Her-H- / *Hr-eH- 
*khoei-H- / *khoy-eH- 
*Hon-r- / *Hn-er- 

* wer-dh- / *wr-edh- 
*khen-th- / * Khn-eth- 
*Heu-gho- / *Hw-egho- 
*Hau-k’- / *Hw-ek’- 
*wer-k’- /*wr-ek’- 
*pher-kh- / *phr-ekh- 
* dheu-s- / *dhw-es- 
*ther-s- / *thr-es- 


*t’e/orw- / *t'reu- 
*k’e/onu- / *K'neu- 
*k’oeru- / *k'oreu- 
*se/onu- / *sneu- 
*Hawi- / *Hwei- 
*K'enH- / *K'neH- 
*KherH- / *KhraH- 
* phelH- / *phleH- 
*HerH- / *HreH- 
*khoeiH- / *khoyeH- 
*Honr- / *Hner- 
*werdh- / *wredh- 
*Khenth- / *Khneth- 
*Heugho- / *Hwegho- 
*Hauk’- / *Hwek’- 
*werk’- / *wrek'- 
*pherkh- / *phreKh- 
*dheus- / *dhwes- 
*thers- / *thres- 


Tff TT10 0 1701101710 1101110101] 


This internal reconstruction of the antecedents of Schwebeablaut roots gives a 
fairly uniform picture of the structural morpheme sequences in early Proto- 


11. The fusion of suffix and root to form a new unanalyzable root couldtake place when 
the derivational connections between source roots and derived stems were lost. For such 
morphological processes see Makaev 1970. 


12. The symbol «= indicates that the earlier source forms to the right are established by 
internal reconstruction. 
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Indo-European and their ablaut states, which are those described by Benveniste. 
The structural pattern he describes for Proto-Indo-European actually applies to 
various periods in the development of Proto-Indo-European. Benveniste's is an 
atemporal model for describing the structure of Indo- European morphemes and 
the mechanism for syntagmatically combining them, rather than a system of 
rules describing the mechanism at some specific stage in the development of the 
language. 

Benveniste's classic model is of course not invalidated just because it does not 
correspond to one specific chronological stage in the development of Proto-Indo- 
European. Furthermore, it can be claimed that there was a stage in the devel- 
opment of Proto-Indo-European when the ablaut mechanism he described was 
dominant. In our view this was the stage preceding the formation of unan- 
alyzable roots with Schwebeablaut. However, even for that stage Benveniste's 
model cannot be regarded as giving a completely adequate description of the 
Indo-European system, since for the individual СОУСО- roots we have no factual 
evidence that both ablaut states occurred for any given suffix, much less for all 
of the suffixes. One stem may have had one ablaut state, while another had the 
other. Precisely this situation is reflected in the two root types II.1 and III.1 
with their positionally fixed vowels. 

In a number of instances it can be established that one of the ablaut states is 
younger than the other. Therefore for an earlier stage of the language we must 
assume that only one of the ablaut states existed for any such root; it alternated 
with zero grade, but not with the other ablaut state. The appearance of the other 
full grade and the formation of the full mechanism for Benveniste's ablaut 
alternations can be explained if we assume that the form with zero grade 
represented a neutralization of States I and II: then the productive system of 
vowel/zero alternations would give rise to the missing ablaut states. 

For example, a stem with two ablaut states *phel-H- (Skt. pári-man- 
‘fullness’) and *phl-eH- (Skt. prayah ‘for the most part’) appears in zero grade 
as *phl -H- (Skt. pūrná- ‘full’), which neutralizes the State I/State II opposition 
of the full grade. It can represent the zero morphophonological variant of both 
State I and State II. 

Thus the zero grade can be seen as ambiguous, deriving from either State I 
or State II. This fact made it possible for State I or II, whichever had been 
missing, to be created out of the vowel/zero alternations for any root. The 
newly created ablaut forms filled the gaps in the previous ablaut patterns. 

For example, the stem *pherkh-, with the probably newer State I *pher-kh- 
(Lith. per3à ‘I ask in marriage’, see Anttila 1969) and older State II *phr-ekh- 
(Skt. prasná-), acquired the status of a stem with two ablaut states when the 
innovative State I was created from the zero-grade form *phr-Kh- (Skt. 
prccháti, Lat. posco) by applying to it the productive vowel/zero alternations. 

Following the model shown in Figure 1, defective sets were transformed by 
creation of the missing State I or II, as shown in Figure 2. 
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Figure 1 
Model for the ablaut alternation of State I or II with zero 


= 
sd 


I *phel-H- 
*ph] -H- 
II *phl-eH- 


Figure 2 


p. 577 I *pher-kh- 
ы s, 
*phr-kh- =>> *phr-kh- 


Z "d 


П *phr-ekh- H *phr-ekh- 


This pattern accounts for the secondary development of ablaut State I or II in a 
number of Indo-European roots. 


4.2.6. Roots ending in *-i- and *-u-, the more recent ablaut State I, and the 
question of ancient, nonapophonic *-i- and *-u- 


State I is the more recent form in nominal derivatives of PIE *dhw-es- (Gk. 
theós, Lat. bestia). The State I form, * dheu-s-, is attested only in Balto-Slavic 
and Germanic: Lith. дай505 ‘paradise, tropical countries’, OCS дихй ‘breath, 
spirit’, Goth. dius ‘wild animal’. We can assume that State I in this form was a 
relatively recent dialectal feature, restricted to this one areal group of dialects. 
The same interpretation can be given to the State I form *khoei-H- of the root 
*khoy-eH- (Avest. #yata- ‘gladdened’): OCS pokoji ‘quiet, peace’ beside the 
zero grade of pociti ‘rest’. 

There are also ancient Indo-European roots which are interesting in this 
regard: *f$hei-mo- ‘winter’ (Lith. ziemà, OCS zima) and *t’eiw-o- ‘god’ (Skt. 
devah, Lat. deus, Olr. dia, Lith. diévas). The Proto-Indo-European forms of 
these roots already had fully developed ablaut alternations following Benve- 
niste’s model: 


State I State II 
* ghei-m- * Shy -em- 
*t’ei-w- *ty-eu- 
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Forms showing State II are Lat. hiems ‘winter’, Gk. khión ‘snow’; Skt. dyáuh 
‘sky’, Gk. Zeus (State I forms are cited just above). 

The State I forms are derived with the thematic suffix, which shows that they 
are more recent than the State II forms. The source for the State I forms must 
have been the zero-grade forms: *ghi-m- (Skt. himá- ‘snow, freeze’, Avest. 
zamaka- ‘snowstorm’, Gk. düs-khimos “winter [adj.]’: see Kurytowicz 
1973b:65) and *t'i-w- (Skt. div-, divyá- ‘divine’, Gk. dios, Lat. dius < *diwyos 
‘divine’, cf. Luw. Tiwat- ‘sun god"): Osthoff 1881, Anttila 1969:164, Szeme- 
rényi 1959:107ff., 1970. Therefore the earliest Indo-European ablaut forms of 
this root were *£hy-em- / *ghi-m- and *t'y-eu- / *t'i-w-, with no State I; 
the State I form arose later, created by the productive mechanism of ablaut 
alternations. This is shown in Figure 3. 


Figure 3 


*Shei-m- / *$hy-em- / *6hi-m- 


I I e I i en 
z 2 


П *ghy-em- П *8hy-em- 


*t'ei-w- / *t'y-eu- / *ti-w- 


N I 


II *t'y-eu- II *t’y-eu- 


This means that the oldest root morphemes for these forms were not 
*Shei-/*$hi- and *t'ei-/*t'i- (i.e. CVR-/CR-), but rather *$hi- and *t’i-, Le. 
Ci. Such structures depart from the basic CVR- canonical root morpheme shape 
of Indo-European. The *i in the roots *$hi- and *t'i- probably reflects the 
ancient vowel phoneme /*i/ of the original vowel triad /*i *u *V/ (for forms 
with stable *i such as *khoj-s and the locative *-i see 1.3.1.2 above). 

The fact that we find this vowel after a root consonant means that we can 
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now also reconstruct roots of the shape CV- for earliest Indo-European. The -i 
of such roots (and probably also -u of others) took the nonsyllabic form y (or 
w) when a suffix beginning in a vowel was added to produce Ci-VC: *ghi- + 
*-em- = *$hy-em-; *t'i- + *-eu- = *t'y-eu-. This process would natu- 
rally have facilitated the alternation of -i- with -y- (and -u- with -w-) that gave 
phonemic status to the sonants /*y/ and /*w/ with allophones [i, y] and [u, w] 
when their nonsyllabic allophones merged with the earlier /y/ and /w/. Once 
these roots were perceived as ending in a sonant, /* y/, a vowel could easily have 
been inserted into the root in accordance with the productive ablaut mechanism: 


*Vi- > *tei- *ghi- > *$hei- 


The same explanation accounts for the appearance of full grade in the dialect 
form *dheu-s- discussed above. For an earlier stage we can reconstruct the 
form *dhw- for this root, with a final non-alternating -*w- which in all likeli- 
hood goes back to the original vowel *u. 

Further evidence of the original vowel phonemes *i and *u can be seen in 
the stable i and u of late Proto-Indo-European. At that time they were already 
syllabic allophones of the sonants /i/ and /u/, but they reveal their originally 
vocalic status in the absence of other ablaut grades (see Schmitt-Brandt 
1967:21ff.). 

Examples of stable i and u include Proto-Indo-European roots with stable *u 
that does not alternate with *-eu-: *khwon- ‘dog’ (Gk. kúon, Skt. S(u)va, Lith. 
3uó, Hier. Luw. suwana- ‘dog’); *dhughH-ther- ‘daughter’ (Gk. thugáter, Skt. 
duhita); stable *u also occurs in the preverb *uth- / *ut’-: Skt. üt-, úd- ‘up, 
above’, Avest. us-, uz-, Gk. u- in hübris ‘pride, arrogance’, hüsteron ‘later’, Lat. 
us-que, Goth. ut; Lith. uz, OCS vüz-. Cf. also the nomen actionis suffixes *-ti, 
*-tu of Gk. phüsis ‘nature’, Skt. bhu-ti- ‘becoming’; *-ri, *-ru as in Hitt. etri 
‘food’, Lith. edrünas ‘voracious’; and the suffix *-bhi of the oblique cases: Skt. 
-bhi, Gk. -phi, Мус. -pi. 

We can see the same original vowel *i in the non-alternating suffix of 
archaic nominal roots in -i such as Skt. páti- ‘master’, gen. pátyuh (cf. Lat. 
potis, Gk. pósis, Hom. gen. pósios), dvi- ‘sheep’, gen. ávyah (Gk. ówis, gen. 
oiós; Lat. ouis, gen. ouis), aríh 'stranger, alien', gen. aryáh (Szemerényi 
1970:163ff.). 

We find the same type of inflection in a few nominal roots in -u-, where the 
stable, non-alternating 4 reflects an originally vocalic phoneme: Skt. mádhu 
‘honey’ (Ved. gen. mádhuas, mádhvas, cf. Gk. méthu ‘wine’; Skt. раўи- ‘live- 
stock’, Ved. gen. pasvah (cf. Lat. pecü ‘cattle’, gen. pecus), Goth. faíhu; Skt. 
hánu- 'chin', instr. hánud, Avest. zànu-, Gk. génus, gen. génu(w)os, Goth. 
kinnus ‘cheek’. 

Hittite nominal roots in -i and -u which lack full-vowel ablaut grades belong 
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to the same type: Hitt. aššu ‘good’, dat.-loc. pl. assuwas ‘good’; kutru- ‘witness’, 
dat. kutrui; wesi- ‘pasture’, instr. wesiyaz; etc. 

These instances of i and u gradually lost their vocalic status as full grade 
intruded into the original paradigms and the syllabic and nonsyllabic elements 
underwent allophonic redistribution. In addition to the ancient paradigms with 
non-alternating -i and -u, new forms with full grade of suffixal -i and -u arose 
in some languages: Skt. pátih ‘master’, Ved. dat. pátye (RV) beside later pátaye 
(АУ); pasuh ‘livestock’, dat. pásve (three times in RV) beside the later pasáve 
(once in RV); mádhu ‘honey’, gen. mádhvas, mádhuas beside later mádhos (see 
Kuiper 1942). 

Hittite underwent further systemic redistribution of the ablauting and non- 
ablauting types of the suffixes -u- and -i-. The ancient forms without ablaut 
were standard in nouns, while the ablauting types became typical of adjectives: 
cf. a33u ‘good (noun), dat.-loc. pl. a3suwas, vs. aššuš ‘good (adj.)’, gen. assawas; 
analogously, parku- ‘high’, gen. pargawas, panku- ‘all’, gen. pangawas, etc. 

The same formal opposition appears in -i stems: Hitt. wesi- ‘pasture’, instr. 
wesiyaz, but šuppi- ‘clean’, gen. $uppayas, harki- ‘white’, gen. harkayas, etc. 

In Sanskrit, in contrast to short -i-, -u-, the long suffixal -7-, -4- from *-iH-, 
*-uH- are more conservative and show no secondary forms with full grade: cf. 
devi ‘goddess’, gen. devydh, tanüh ‘deed’, gen. tán()vah, etc. 


4.2.7. Indo-European root morpheme structures with initial or final vowel: 
VC?., C0V- 


For earliest Proto-Indo-European we can posit root morpheme structures of the 
form C°V-, where the vocalic element could be represented by the vowels -i- 
and -u- (as well as *V). This was a regular structural type for pronominal 
bases. It is also reflected in verbal endings such as *-Ha (lsg. perf., cf. им. 
-ha, 1sg. pret.), *-thHa (2sg. perf.). This establishes that the same morpheme 
structure was shared by morphemes with different grammatical functions: nouns 
and verbs, pronouns, endings, and also preposed elements such as the negative 
ne, the preverb pe-, and others. 

Another root shape also shared with affixal morphemes is VC?-. It is attested 
in some of the earliest Indo-European formations (Types IV.1, IV.2 above). All 
the historically attested Indo-European languages, including Hittite, show an 
initial vowel in these forms. Therefore there is no justification (structural or 
other) for considering such roots as derived from СО: VC9»- via loss of the 
initial consonant. But that is the theory of Benveniste and Kurytowicz, who 
posit an initial laryngeal for most of the УСО- root shapes. Now, some VC?- 
structures in the attested languages do go back to the standard CP, VC°-, with 
loss of an initial laryngeal, obstruent, or sonant for which there is clear evidence 
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in some Indo-European dialects.13 However, given the variety of original root 
shapes that can be observed in Indo-European, it would be unjustifiable to 
reduce the VCP- type to some other in the absence of unambiguous evidence for 
this in the historically attested languages. 

Roots of this structure include the ancient Indo-European verbal roots *es- 
‘be’, *et^- ‘eat’, *ekho- ‘drink’, *eph- ‘take, grasp’, *er- ‘move, get up’, *ei- 
‘go’. An initial laryngeal for these roots is not supported by Hittite data, where 
they appear as the alternating singular and plural forms eSs-/as-, et-/at-, 
eku-/aku-, ep-/ap- — without the initial h- that we would expect if there had 
been a laryngeal in these roots.14 The singular-plural alternation reflects the 
Indo-European alternation of full and zero grade: cf. Skt. 3sg. ásti, 3pl. sánti, 
Lat. est, sunt, OCS jesti, sgti. The a vocalism in the Hittite plurals is the 
functional correspondent of zero grade (cf. the normal Hittite alternation of e 
and zero in sg. huek- ‘charm, bewitch’, pl. huk-, sg. kuen- ‘kill’, pl. kun-, etc.), 
created by reshaping of the original vowel-zero alternations. Such an a could 
have developed in zero-grade forms from the reduced vowel that would have 
appeared in initial position in zero grade. 

In Greek, e grade was restored in plural forms as early as Homer.15 The 
full vowel quality of the Hittite plurals in a could be due to assimilation to the 
vocalism of the endings | pl. -we/ani, 2р1. -te/ani, 3pl. -anzi.16 

a vocalism in forms functionally corresponding to zero grade also appears in 
other languages: cf. Lat. apiscor ‘I reach, attain’, dptus ‘convenient’, OLat. 


13. In addition to the loss of an initial laryngeal (traces of which are preserved as h- in 
Hittite), and in addition to the examples cited in 1.2.4.6 with posited postvelars and spirants, 
there are also losses of initial w (see Gercenberg 1972:145-46) and y. The Indo-European word 
for ‘good’ is traditionally reconstructed as *esu- (Gk. eüs ‘good, noble’, ей- ‘good, noble’ in 
compounds; Hitt. аўўи- ‘good’). There is an Anatolian form wagu- (Hier. им. wasu, им. 
wasu-, Pal. wasu-) which is cognate to Hitt. a334- and supports the claim of Schwyzer 
1939:1.421 that these forms are all cognate to Skt. vásu-. For Indo-European the reconstructed 
form is *wesu-. Hittite shows o grade, unlike Gk. eús and probably Skt. vásu-. The initial w 
was lost in Hittite, as in Greek, in prehistoric times. The zero-grade form appears in Indic, in 
compounds with initial su- (Gamkrelidze 1960:69-70), cf. Gk. hugies ‘healthy’ (< *'living well’: 
Schwyzer 1939:1.298, Boisacq 1916:997); see Puhvel 1980. The protoform for Lat. equus 
‘horse’, Skt. d$va-, Avest. aspa-, Gaul. epo-, OE eoh, Lith. a3và, comparable to Gk. híppos 
(Myc. i-qo ‘horse’), can be reconstructed as *ekhwo-. However, the initial i and aspiration of 
the Greek form may also point to *yekhu(o)-, with an initial sonant y which can also be seen in 
Toch. B yakwe, A yuk (the y- of the Wakhi and Ossetic words is probably secondary). 

For loss of initial y- in Hittite cf. Hitt. ekuna- ‘cold’ beside Olcel. jaki ‘ice floe', MIr. aig 
‘ice’, PIE *yek’-. 

14. 3sg. e-es-zi ‘is’, 3р1. a-Sa-an-zi; 3sg. ez-za-zi ‘eats’, 3р1. a-da-an-zi; 3sg. e-ku-zi 
‘drinks’, 3pl. a-ku-a-an-zi; 3sg. e-ip-zi ‘grasps’, 3р1. ap-pa-an-zi; cf. 1pl. a-tu-e-ni, a-ku-e-ni in 
early texts (KBo XVII 1+Ш 15 1 IV 6 II 13, see Otten and Soucek 1969). 


15. Cf. the Homeric plurals: 1pl. eimén, 2р1. esté, 3р1. éasi beside 15р. eimí, 2sg. ess(t), 
eis. 

16. The endings 1р1. - wani, 2р1. -tani already occur with certain verbs in Old Hittite; they 
reflect assimilative processes that took place in prehistoric Hittite. For these endings in Old 
Hittite see Otten and Soucek 1969:79. 
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coepi ‘I began’, Hitt. appant- ‘captive’; Lat. aqua ‘water’, Goth. aha ‘river’, Hitt. 
akkuwant- ‘having drunk’; cf. also the initials vowel of Gk. odon ‘tooth’, Arm. 
atamn ‘tooth’, Hitt. ppl. adant- ‘eaten; having eaten’ from et- ‘eat’, and the zero 
forms of Skt. dán, da(n)t- ‘tooth’, Avest. dantan-, Lat. dens, gen. dentis, Olr. 
dét, Lith. dantis. 

Having posited an archaic root structure VCÓ-, we can now propose a mono- 
consonantal root type -C9- for earliest Indo-European. The shape VC?- would 
have been one of its ablaut states when the mechanism of ablaut alternations later 
arose: 


*s- : *es- ‘be’ 

*t?-: tet’. ‘eat’ 

*kho- : *ekho- ‘drink’ 

*ph- : *ерһ “take, grasp’ 
*r- : *er- *move, get ир” 
*i- : *ei- ‘go’ 


4.2.8. Internal reconstruction of the earliest syntagmatic combinations of 
morphological elements; rules for generating them 


For early Indo-European we can distinguish three basic root structures: C%)V-, 
VC?,-, and CP, VC%-. C? in these structures can be represented by a cluster: 
СО, can be represented by CR (in an open syllable), and C% by RC (in a closed 
syllable). The initial consonant could also be the cluster sC?. At this chrono- 
logical stage, V could be any of the three vowels of the pre-Indo-European 
triangular system e ~a ~o, i, and и. The structural types -CÓV- and -VC0- 
evidently included affixal morphemes as well as roots.17 

The type C°VC°- comprised mostly root morphemes. However, although the 
main canonical shape for affixal morphemes was VC°-, a few had the shape 
-C0VC0-. Suffixes of this form included the agentive *-ther- (Skt. damitä(r) 
*tamer', janita(r) ‘parent’, Gk. genétor), *-thel- (Hitt. arSaniyatalla- ‘envious 
person’, OCS delateli ‘laborer, peasant’, etc.), and some plural verb endings 
(Gk. 1pl. -men, e.g. légomen ‘we speak’; Hitt. 1р]. past -wen, e.g. dawen ‘we 
took’; 2pl. -ten, e.g. datten ‘you took’; 1р1. Gk. -mes, Skt. -mah, etc.). 

These structures can be analyzed on comparative evidence into constituent 
elements: -C0V-C0- and -C0-VC0-, where one of the components has zero grade 
— a fact which shows that these suffixes were morphologically complex at the 


17. Consequently, part of the root structure types II (C9; VRC°2-) and III (C0,R VC0,-) 
of 4.1.1 above can be reduced to the type I (C9; VC95-) together with IV (VC9-), with ablaut 
alternation of full and zero grades. The sporadically attested type VII (CÓRV-) can in some cases 
be reduced to an earlier VI (СОУ-, where C? is a labialized obstruent: see 1.2.4.3 above). 
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Proto-Indo-European stage.18 They fused into unitary suffixal morphemes in 
the individual Indo-European dialects. 

This origin of the -COVCO- suffixes provides grounds for internally analyzing 
the root shape C°;VC°- as also originally complex, formed by juxtaposition of 
structures of the shape C9; V- and -VC95- with zero grade of one of the mor- 
phemes.!9 That this analysis is plausible can be shown by examining unusual 
root structures as in Skt. unátti ‘sprinkles with water’, which can be analyzed 
into *u-n-at-ti (see Strunk 1972:175), pl. u-n-d-áti (PIE *u-n-et'-thi/ 
*u-n-t’-nthi): cf. Lat. unda ‘wave’ (u-n-d-a), Lith. vanduo ‘water’. It is related 
to the root *wet?- ‘water’, Skt. loc. udáni ‘in the water’ (cf. Hitt. loc. weteni ‘in 
the water’), udd ‘waters’ (neut. coll. pl.). Comparing these forms, we can dis- 
tinguish an initial *w and a second, derivational, element *-et'- in *wet'- (the 
initial laryngeal posited by Benveniste 1955:189 only on the basis of Avest. 
aoóa- ‘spring’ has no solid justification). This segmentation is also supported by 
comparing the Sanskrit forms to Skt. var- ‘water’, Toch. A wär, B war ‘water’. 
An archaic monoconsonantal root structure is also apparent in stems with a nasal 
affix such as Skt. unábdhi ‘ties’ < *u-n-ebh-thi (see Strunk 1972:175) and Indo- 
European formations like *(e)l-eu-dh- (Gk. eleütheros ‘free’, Lat. liber ‘free’, 
Slav. ljudije ‘people’, Goth. liudan ‘grow’: see Duhoux 1973). 

This diachronic interpretation of the C9; VC95- root structure as derived 
from СО V-C%- or C9,-VC95- allows us to reduce the possible structural types 
to two basic forms: an open syllable -C° V- and a closed syllable -VC95-. All of 
the more complex structural forms are the result of compounding of these basic 
structures in one or another order. A basic tendency in the morpheme com- 
pounding of early Indo-European was a principle of regular alternation of open 
and closed syllables, whereby in a morpheme sequence an open-syllable mor- 
pheme was always followed by a closed-syllable morpheme, while after a closed- 
syllable morpheme or word-initially either syllable type could occur. 

18. Further evidence for the complex nature of these suffixes is the correlation of - ther- 
and -fh- in Sanskrit compounding (Wackernagel and Debrunner 1930:III); the correlation of 
*-ther- and *-then-, especially in the heteroclitic paradigm with *-r/*-n-, cf. the Hittite stems 
in -tar: papratar “ritual uncleanliness', gen. paprannas < *papratnas; idalawatar ‘evil’, gen. 
idalawannas. On the other hand, the correlation of *-ther-/*-then- with *-thel- in Indo- 
European indicates that it can be segmented into *-th-er/-en/-el. Further evidence for ana- 
lyzability is the correlation of *- men, *-then, *-mes with pronominal bases at the proto- 


language level: we can segment out *-me-, *-the-, and *-en, *-es; one of the two constituent 
elements shifts to zero grade when the compound suffix is formed. 


19. The origin of C0, VC%- from a sequence of two morphemes explains the occasional 
clear violations of the constraint against occurrence of identical consonants within the root. These 
(rare) cases may reflect the time when C9; VC95- was perceived as consisting of more than one 
morpheme. Relics of this type can be seen in roots such as *ses- 'sleep, rest' (Skt. sás- 'sleep', 
Hitt. seš- ‘sleep, rest’). It cannot be ruled out that *ses- was originally a reduplicated form of a 
monoconsonantal *s- ‘lie’ (for reduplications see 4.1.3 above; ‘sleep’ would belong to the type 
with e vocalism). 

If COVC?- is interpreted as an earlier sequence of root and suffix, C0-VC0-, then we could 
set up a large group of monoconsonantal verb roots, traces of which can be seen in late Indo- 
European verb forms of the type VC9-. 
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The generation of the complex morpheme sequences required for this 
structural system can be described in the following three cyclical rules: 


Rule 3: In a morpheme sequence, an open syllable CÓV- can be followed 
only by a closed syllable VC°-. 


Rule 4: In a morpheme sequence, а closed-syllable morpheme VC- can be 
followed by either an open-syllable morpheme C°V- or another closed-syllable 
morpheme VC°-. 


Rule 5: The initial element of a morpheme sequence can be either an open- 
syllable or a closed-syllable structure. 


Multiple application of rules 3 and 4 to any initial element can produce a 
morpheme chain of any length, using the morphemes known to underlie the 
elements reconstructed for late Indo-European. Figures 4 and 5 show the 
generation of morpheme chains. 


Figure 4 
Generation of a morpheme chain with an initial open syllable 
VC9,- ( 
VC9,- 
C94V- 
СОУ - VCY- 
COV- VCH { 
Figure 5 
Generation of a morpheme chain with an initial closed syllable 
VC9s- ( 
VC9,- 
Соу. 
УСО} - 


СОУ. VC%- { 


The morpheme sequences so generated undergo morphophonemic fusion of 
adjacent homogeneous vowels or syncope of one of two vocalic elements of 
adjacent morphemes (the prototype of zero ablaut grade: cf. the syncope rule of 
Borgstróm 1949, 1954). This syncope can be seen as reflecting a principle of 
monovocalism whereby only one morpheme in a morpheme sequence can have a 
vocalic element (see 4.2.1 above). We can see the effect of the monovocalism 
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principle in certain archaic formations which have only one morpheme in nor- 
mal grade: Skt. 3pl. undáti ‘sprinkles with water’, from *u-n-t’-nthi; Skt. 
prthih, Gk. platüs ‘wide’ from *ph] -th-H-eu-/* ph] -th-H-u-. 

The rules for syntagmatic combination of morphemes in a complex mor- 
phemic string can explain the origin of multimorphemic late Indo-European 
forms such as: 


I *t’i-eu-yo-os > PIE *t'iwyos (Skt. divyáh, Gk. dios, Lat. dius ‘divine’) 

*ghi-em-eu-en-eth-os > *Bhimowonthos (Skt. himdvant- ‘snowy, icy; 
Himalayas’) 

*t' e-er-ekh-ei-o-thi > *t'erKh-eyo-thi (Skt. darsäyati ‘shows’) 

*phre-ekh-e$-Khe-mi20 = *phrekh-8khe-mi (Skt. prcchámi ‘I ask’) 

*bhe-eudh-o-m(a)i = *bheudh-o-mai (Gk. peüthomai ‘I notice, 
observe', Skt. bódhate 'stays awake") 

*phHe-the-er-bhi-om = *phHther-bhy-om (Skt. pitfbhyam, dat.-instr. 
du.) 


II *(e)t'-me-en = PIE *et'-men (Skt. ádman оой’) 
*(e)t'-ri > *et'-ri (Hitt. etri ‘fodder, food’) 
*(e)t'-mi = *et'-mi (Skt. ádmi, Hitt. e-it-mi) 
*(e)s-en-thi = *(e)s-onthi (Hitt. asanzi, Skt. sánti, Lat. sunt) 


4.2.9. The development of archaic Indo-European morpheme structures 


The preceding sections have presented a diachronic interpretation of the late 
Indo-European morpheme structures, reducing them to two basic formal types 
plus rules for syntagmatic combinability applying to complex morpheme se- 
quences. On this basis we can use internal reconstruction to establish a very 
early stage of Proto-Indo-European, one in which the structure of a morpheme 
was not determined by its function: root morphemes (nominal and verbal) and 
affixal morphemes both had the same structural types. 

This structural nondifferentiation may be a reflex of the functional nondif- 
ferentiation in the morphemes of various classes that was typical of earliest Indo- 
European. The subsequent formal differentiation of morphemes of various 
functional classes — root morphemes, suffixal morphemes, endings — results 
from the fusion of COV-VC?- sequences into root morphemes of the shape 
СО VC9»., formally distinct from the original general morpheme shapes C°V- 
and VC?-. Only a small part of the VCÓ- structures continue the structural 


20. Initial morphemes containing consonant sequences (like *p^re- in this word) may also 
be analyzed into an earlier CÓ-C9V-. 
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nondifferentiation of functionally different morphemes. On the other hand, 
СОУ. shapes of endings and pronominal bases are preserved when an open- 
syllable morpheme is at the end of a morpheme string. 

The structures surveyed above are deep reconstructions of the original Indo- 
European root structure, based entirely on purely formal correlations among 
the various types of morpheme structures reconstructed for late Indo-European. 
Theoretical constructions of this type have a certain amount of explanatory 
power, since they reduce the structures observable in the Indo-European 
protolanguage to a minimal number of types, from which generative rules can 
derive the attested structures (cf. Borgström’s structures proposed for early 
Proto-Indo-European). It is important to keep in mind that deep internal 
reconstructions vary in the extent to which they are hypothetical. For instance, 
the reduction of triconsonantal roots with Schwebeablaut to earlier stems in 
Benveniste's States I and II is less hypothetical than the further reduction of 
biconsonantal roots to an earlier sequence of C°V- and VC9- morphemes; the 
latter are extremely hypothetical. 

However, despite their varying hypotheticality these structures share the prin- 
ciple of internal structural analysis, since they reflect various chronological 
stages in the history of Proto-Indo-European. The model posited for the earliest 
stage represents one of the possible ways in which the Proto-Indo-European 
ablaut mechanism and the late Indo-European rules for syntagmatic combin- 
ability of morphemes into complex sequences could have come about. 

Thus the chronological stratification in the morpheme structures observed 
for late Proto-Indo-European and surveyed as Types I-VII in 4.1.1 above allows 
those structures to be viewed as the result of repeated overlappings of structural 
types and reductions of those types to a unified system. This began in the 
earliest stage, when the vowel system consisted of V, i, and u and the consonants 
included sonorants. Subsequently, the class of sonants formed and the vowel 
system took the form of e, a, and o. This led to redistribution of morpheme 
structures and the association of certain morpheme shapes with roots and others 
with affixes, classes which had been formally undifferentiated at the earliest 
stage of Proto-Indo-European. 


4.3. Typological perspective on the reconstructed Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean morphophonological structure 


4.3.1. Canonical forms of root morphemes in Proto-Kartvelian compared with 
Indo-European 


The system of morphophonological alternations and root structures recon- 
structed above for late Common Indo-European can be typologically compared 
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to the models reconstructed for Common Kartvelian. The basic Common 
Kartvelian models for root and morpheme structures and their rules for 
syntagmatic combinability show a striking typological parallel to the structural 
models we have proposed for late Indo-European. It can be claimed that the 
Indo-European morphophonological system is isomorphic to that of Common 
Kartvelian (Gamkrelidze and Maéavariani 1965). 

The canonical formula for the Common Kartvelian root morpheme is 
C91VC9»-, where C? can be replaced by any consonant, including a nonsyllabic 
resonant (R). Consequently we have the following possible root types: CVC-, 
CVR-, RVC-, and RVR-, with a short vowel V (a cover symbol for *e, *a, or 
*o) between the two consonants. There are certain constraints on the C0VC0- 
root structure: 


(1) No root can contain two stops of the same point of articulation. 
(2) No root can contain two glottalized consonants (see also I. Melikisvili 
1980). 


These are analogous to (a) and (c) for Indo-European, given in 1.2.6.1 above. 
The rules of Kartvelian proper do not preclude cooccurrence of identical 
consonants, including ejectives, within the root; in this respect the Kartvelian 
constraints differ from the Indo-European ones. 

The basic structural types for late Proto-Kartvelian roots are the following: 


L CVC- 

*tes- ‘sow’ 

*t'ep- ‘make warm, get warm’ (Geo. 15р. aor. [gan-]-v-fep ‘I got 
warm’, 3p. gan-t’p-a, OGeo. t'p-il-i ‘warm’, mod. Geo. tb-il-i, 
Mingr. t'ibu; cf. PIE *theph- ‘warm’ with the same formal 
structure, 1.2.6.3 above) 

*g’ed- ‘go, move’ 

*Kk'ac- ‘husband, man’ 


II. CVR- 
*ber- ‘blow’ 
*ban- ‘wash’ 
*gan- ‘plow’ (cf. *qar- Ш) 
*€ol- ‘woman’ 


III. RVC-: 
*wed- ‘go’ 
*rek’- ‘shake’ 
*wac- ‘goat’ 
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IV. RVR-: 
*wal- ‘go’ 
*jor- ‘two’ 


In addition to the basic root form СОУСО-, late Proto-Kartvelian had other 
structural types, CVRC- (*zard- ‘grow, raise’), CRVC- (*xlec- ‘cut apart’), VC- 
(*a$- ‘100’), VRC- (*ert- ‘one’). The type with initial vowel is found only in 
nominal bases and not in verbal stems, which generally had initial consonants. 
For such cases we can posit loss of an initial nonsyllabic element from the root 
structure. The same can also be assumed for Indo-European VC°- structures, 
which could appear in both verbal and nominal bases in Indo-European. 

On the other hand, -VC? (i.e. -VC or - VR) is canonical for suffixal mor- 
phemes (as in Indo-European): 

-VC: *-ed, *-et', *-et, *-eb, *-ek', *-es, *-e$, *-e#, *-ex 

-VR: *-el, *-er, *-en, *-em, *-ew, *-ej 

The shapes C°V- (i.e. CV- and RV-) and CRV- are found primarily in 
pronominal bases and in certain adverbial bases and participles in Kartvelian 
(for the similar pronominal bases of Indo-European see 4.1.1 above, Type VI): 


Personal pronouns Possessive pronouns 
singular plural singular plural 
lp. *me-[na] *c-we-[na] (incl) *e-we-m- *č-we-n- 
*na- (excl) 
2p. *§-we-[na] *Stk-we-[na] * 3-we-n- *Stk-we-n- 


(Gamkrelidze 1959) 


Demonstrative pronoun: 


*ma- 

Adverbial bases: 

*Ze ‘up’ 
*kwe ‘down’ 
Particle: 

*we- negative 


The negative particle *we- ‘not’ occurs in its zero-grade form *u- as the first 
element in compounds; cf. the Indo-European negative particle *ne ‘not’ (Skt. 
nd, Lat. ne-, Gk. ne-, Goth. ni, Hitt. natta, nawi, OCS ne) with its zero grade *n- 
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as first element of compounds (Skt. a-, Gk. a-, Lat. in-, Goth. un-): Gamkrelidze 
and Maéavariani 1965:323. 
There is also a marked formal similarity between the Proto-Kartvelian 
pronominal system and that of Indo-European (particularly the unstressed per- 
sonal pronouns): 


Ip. 


2p. 


Ip. 
2p. 
3p. 


4.2.7 above. Kartvelian examples: 


Indo-European 
personal pronouns 
(unstressed) 


singular plural 


*me *we (incl.) 
*ne (excl.) 

* the *ywe-, *swe-21 

(stressed) 

*m-mé *ns-mé 

*th-wé *us-mé 

*s-wé 


Indo-European 
possessive pronouns 


singular plural 


*[m]eme *nsme 


*th(e)we — *sw(e)me22 


(Cowgill 1965:169-70) 


In addition to the multiconsonantal root types of Proto-Kartvelian, there are 
a number of monoconsonantal C9- root shapes, primarily in verbal roots. This 
root type gives Kartvelian affinities to North Caucasian. It can be compared 
typologically to the monoconsonantal verb roots posited for Indo-European in 


*b- ‘tie’ (35р. pres. Geo. a-b-am-s, Svan a-b-em, Mingr. gi-o-b-u-[n]) 

*g- ‘build’ (3sg. pres. Geo. a-g-eb-s, Mingr. o-g-an-s, Svan a-g-em) 

*r- ‘be’ (15р. pres. Geo. v-a-r, Mingr. v-o-r-e-k, Laz v-o-r-e, Svan xw-d-r-i) 
*3- ‘lie’ (35р. OGeo. 3-e-s, Mingr.-Laz 3-u-[n], Svan z-i) 


4.3.2. Structural evidence for velarized and labialized consonants in Proto- 
Kartvelian, and their typological analogs in Indo-European 


In all the root morpheme types surveyed above, the single nonsyllabic element 


21. *swe- can be assumed on the basis of Hitt. fummes, Olr. sf, sissi ‘you (pl.)’, áai-b 
*your', Welsh chwi *you', Goth. izwis *you' (Pokorny 1959:514). 

22. For the reconstruction of the singular forms and first-person plural see Schwyzer 
1939:1.608; the second-person plural is based on Hittite -smi- ‘your’ in comparison to Greek. 
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-C0- can be represented by what are known as decessive harrnonic clusters23 or 
by labialized clusters of the form -C°w- (where C? itself may be a decessive 
harmonic cluster). Thus harmonic clusters and Cw clusters constituted 
homogeneous units that were functionally equivalent to single consonants. Only 
one such cluster per root is permitted. Examples: 


*@dal- ‘favor’ *Swed- “remain, be left’ 
*rec x- *wash' *Swer- “gettired' 
*rq'aw- “hide, skin’ *žwar- ‘stake’ 


*leyw- fig’ 


*é’w- ‘burn, ignite’: Geo. 3sg. pres. c'w-av-s ‘burns’, Mingr.-Laz do-b-c’v-i ‘I 
burned’, Svan a-c’-i ‘bakes’ 

*$w- ‘drink’: Geo. 35р. pres. sw-am-s, Mingr. $u-n-s, Svan past x-ó-3w-a 

*tx- ‘seek, ask’: Geo. 3sg. s-tx-ov-s ‘asks’, Mingr. tx-u-al-a ‘request, favor’, 
Svan 3sg. x-e-tx-él-i ‘seeks’24 


The structural and distributional properties of harmonic and labial clusters 
allow us to interpret them as historically monophonemic units. They are distri- 
butionally identical to single consonants and sonants in roots because they were 
historically identical to them in their paradigmatic function. They must have 
been complex consonants that took the place of single consonants in the root. 
This monophonemic interpretation of such clusters makes it possible to inter- 
nally reconstruct a complex consonant system for Proto-Kartvelian: it included 
not only those consonant phonemes that are directly reflected as single con- 
sonants in the daughter languages (shown in Table 9 of I.2.5 above), but also 
additional series with accessory features that were subsequently lost when (still 
within Proto-Kartvelian) the complex phonemes later segmented out into 
clusters. Specifically, the decessive harmonic clusters can be interpreted as unit 
phonemes with a phonologically distinctive feature of velarization, which yields 
a velar or uvular stop or spirant when the phoneme is segmented out. Analo- 


23. Decessive harrnonic clusters are two-consonant clusters with an initial stop and a 
following homogeneous velar or postvelar stop or spirant (Axvlediani 1949:107ff.): 


by dy 
px tx 
pq rq 


24. Another root type in Kartvelian is represented by the few stems with initial *$- or *s-, 
apparently an ancient prefixal element: 


*$-tagw- (Geo. tagv-i, Laz mtug-i, Svan Sdugw ‘mouse’) 
*$-taw- (Geo. tav-i ‘head’, Laz ti id., Svan sda ‘head of grain’) 
*$-txar- (Geo. txar- ‘dig’, Svan cot-Stxar ‘dug up’) 

*s-tw- (Geo. stvel-i, Laz stvel-i ‘grape harvest’) 


These can be compared to the Indo-European forms with ‘prefixal’ *$- ог *s- (see 1.2.4.2 
above). 
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gously, the C+w clusters must be viewed as labialized consonants in early Proto- 
Kartvelian; they later segmented out into clusters of consonant plus /w/. The 
evolution of the Proto-Kartvelian labialized consonants can be compared to the 
analogous evolution of the labialized consonants posited above (1.2.2) for Indo- 
European. 

The complex consonant system posited for Proto-Kartvelian on the basis of 
internal reconstruction brings Proto-Kartvelian close to the rich consonantism 
of the Northwest Caucasian (Abkhaz-Adyghe) area. 


4.3.3. Types of root reduplication in Proto-Kartvelian in comparison to Indo- 
European reduplication 


When the complex consonant phonemes segmented out into clusters in late Proto- 
Kartvelian, the result was a system of consonants and sonants that closely 
approximated the late Proto-Indo-European structural type. 

There is a small group of Proto-Kartvelian noun bases with reduplication, 
voicing of the reduplicated initial sibilant, and syllabic [i] in the reduplicated 
syllable: zi-s-, 3i-&- (Gamkrelidze and Mačavariani 1965:317): 


*zisxl- ‘blood’: Geo. sisxl-, Mingr. zisxir-, Laz dicxir-, Svan zisx25 
*$i[n]C wel- ‘ant’: Geo. Zinc’vel-, Laz dimc'k'u, Mingr. &'Kic"K'iria26 
*$i[n]c"ar- / *Zi[n]e’r- ‘nettle’: Geo. Zinc’ar-, Laz dic’k iZ-27 


Once we have posited reduplicated stems for Proto-Kartvelian to account for 
the obvious examples above, we can also view several nominal formations which 
show violations of rule (1) above (prohibiting two consonants of the same point 
of articulation in the same root) as reduplications, analogous to those above but 
with a true vowel after the voiced initial consonant: 


*3еСх[- ‘fire’: Geo. cecxl-, Mingr. dacxir-, Laz dacxur-/dacxir-; root *Cex-/ 
*éx-, cf. Geo. cx-el-i ‘hot’, Svan Six ‘coals’; 3sg. à-3ix ‘ignited’, d-3x-i ‘ignites’, 


25. This structural interpretation of Proto-Kartv. *zisx{- ‘blood’ makes it possible to set 
up an original root *-sx[-, which shows formal similarity to PIE *esH-r ‘blood’. A typological 
parallel for reduplication in the word for ‘blood’ comes from the Salishan language Squamish 
(Kuipers 1967:105): s-ca'-ci?n. 

26. It is interesting that both the Kartvelian and the Indo-European words for ‘ant’ are 
reduplicated; the Indo-European reduplication has been described as ‘visual onomatopoeia’ above 
(4.1.3). A typological parallel for reduplication of the word for ‘ant’ is Squamish c'a-c'milen 
(Kuipers 1967:107). 

27. Expressive reduplication in the word for ‘nettle’ is also found in some Indo-European 
dialects, which indicates that there is something shared in the ways of expressing this semanteme. 
The Indo-European root *not’- / *nt’- ‘nettle’ (Gk. adfké, Olcel. ngtr ‘nettle’, OHG nezzila, 
Ger. Nessel, OE ngtele, Engl. nettle, etc.) also occurs in reduplicated form in Celt. * ninati-, MIr. 
nenaid, MWelsh dynad, Bret. linad ‘nettle’ (Lewis and Pedersen 1954:194). 
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Geo. si-cx-e ‘heat’, Mingr. čx-e ‘hot’. For the semantics of this reduplication cf. 
OCS popelü ‘ash’ (see 4.1.3 above); also Squamish ji!?uA < *jal-jayA ‘fire’ (root 
јиА ‘bum’): Kuipers 1967:107.28 

*3e3w- ‘thorn’: Geo. Zezv-i, Laz dang-i 

*zacxw- ‘linden’: Geo. cacxv-i, Laz ducxu, Svan zesxra (Gudava 
1964:497ff.) 

*Yasw- ‘blackbird’: Geo. sasv-i, Mingr. zeskv-i, Laz [m]zesk'u 

*3ac’w- ‘chain’: Geo. jac" v-i, Mingr. gec’k’v-i (Giginejsvili 1965) 


For the same reason, Proto-Kartvelian *dastw- ‘bear’ (Geo. datv-i, Mingr. 
tunt-i, Chan mtut-i, Svan däsdw) can be classed with the reduplicated stems.29 
Further evidence that it is reduplicated is the *$ before the *f; as а rule, $ 
appears root-initially as a prefixal element. This reduplication pattern can be 
compared to Indo-European C__sC- reduplication of a root with initial s- (cf. 
Skt. tísthati, 4.1.3 and note 4 above). Typological parallels for reduplication in 
the word for ‘bear’ are Squamish si 2-sinÀ' ‘grizzly bear’ (Kuipers 1967:107), 
Shuswap kaknm-eAp ‘grizzly bear’ (root knm-: see Kuipers 1974:208). 

A distinct type of reduplication, rather poorly represented in the Kartvelian 
dialects but archaic in structural type, is full reduplication of the root with ab- 
laut alternations. The root *bar-/*br- ‘turn, revolve’ (cf. Geo. br-un-av-s ‘re- 
volves’) forms the reduplicated noun stem *br-bar- ‘wheel’, with zero grade in 
the first element and full grade in the second: Geo. borbal- ‘wheel’. There is an 
interesting semantic comparison to be made with the Indo-European word for 
‘wheel’, likewise derived by reduplication of *khoel- ‘rotate’: *khoekhol-o- (see 
4.1.3 above). 

This type of reduplication is formally comparable to Indo-European inten- 
sive full reduplication. The only difference is in the distribution of ablaut 
grades: the Kartvelian type has zero grade in the reduplicated morpheme and 
full grade in the root, while Indo-European has the opposite distribution, 
possibly due to an accent shift to the first syllable of the reduplicated stem. 

Kartvelian reduplication also shares with Indo-European reduplication the 

28. The reduplication of the form for ‘fire’ can be typologically characterized as visual 
onomatopoeia, which applied to specific semantemes. The Indo-European word for ‘fire’ (Skt. 
agní- ‘fire; fire god’, Lat. ignis, Lith. ugnis, Latv. uguns, OCS орпї) can then be viewed as a 
reduplicated form *n-k’n-i-, with the regular reflexes of syllabic * in the individual languages: 
Skt. a-, Lat. *in- > i-, Balt. *un- > u- (with dissimilative loss of the -n-), Slavic *e- < *eN- (also 
possibly with dissimilative loss of the nasal and change of the vowel): see Hamp 1970c:77, 


Szemerényi 1977b:30. This form in tum could go back to a protoform *k’n-k’n-i-, with full 
root reduplication and later dissimilative loss of the initial consonant. 


29. In these reduplicated stems the non-initial element is a decessive consonant cluster or 
a cluster with a labial. When these clusters with labials are interpreted as having earlier been 
monophonemic units — early Proto-Kartvelian labialized consonants — we probably have an 
explanation for the fact that these roots violate the constraint against two consonants of the same 
point of articulation occurring in one root. In Proto-Kartvelian, no such cluster could occur twice 
in one root. 
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vowels appearing after the reduplicated initial consonant. The only Kartvelian- 
specific feature is the voicing of the first consonant, which has no analog in Indo- 
European reduplication. 


4.3.4. The mechanism of morphophonological alternations in Kartvelian; the 
two ablaut states of extended stems 


Every Proto-Kartvelian morpheme, when it takes word-forming or inflectional 
elements, appears in one of two ablaut forms that represent paradigmatic allo- 
morphs. The ablaut alternations of vowels in these stems are one of the basic 
morphophonological features of the Kartvelian word. Depending on the mor- 
phophonological environment, the morpheme appears either in a form with a 
vowel or in a form without a vowel. We speak of full and zero grades of 
vocalism correspondingly. 

Full grade includes normal grade, with a short vowel, and lengthened grade, 
with a long vowel. In addition to zero grade, there is reduced grade, with i 
vocalism (the result of a shift of normal-grade e to i). All these ablaut grades 
are fully analogous to Indo-European grades, except for reduced grade, which is 
functionally significant in Kartvelian but not in Indo-European.30 

The choice of ablaut grades for morphemes, and hence the allomorphic 
alternations within the (inflectional or derivational) paradigm, depend primarily 
on the rules of morphotactics. When a root takes a following element in full 
grade, the root appears in zero, reduced, or lengthened grade depending on the 
morphophonological type of formation. The ablaut variations in the morpheme 
string follow a principle of monovocalism whereby only one morpheme in the 
string, either root or affixal, can have normal grade. 

Ablaut forms of the simple (monomorphemic) root are shown below. 


Normal grade Zero grade 
*t'ep- ‘get warm’ (Geo. 15р. *гр- (Geo. Зр. aor. вап-гр-а; 
аог. [gan]-v-t'ep) tp-il-i ‘warm’; Laz 3p. aor. 
go-t'ub-u) 
*dew- ‘put’ (Geo. 1sg. aor. *dw- (Geo. 3p. aor. da-dv-a, Laz 
da-v-dev) 1р. do-b-dv-i) 


30. This brings to mind the few instances where *e shifts to *i in individual Indo- 
European forms, e.g. Skt. simá- 'oneself' beside sama- 'any(one); the same'; Skt. sínam 
‘provisions’ beside PIE *senH-, Skt. sanóti ‘obtains’, past ppl. satá- (this Sanskrit i cannot 
have come from the schwa secundum of Güntert, since that is reflected in Indic as a). These 
forms may be interpretable as relics of another ablaut grade (for sima- see Wackernagel and 
Debrunner 1930:111.578, Kuiper 1946, q.v. also for forms like Sfkvan- ‘capable, smart’, 
Sdkvan-, and also Siras-, kiráti with an i of unclear provenience: Kuiper 1947:199, Polomé 
1965:29, note 126); see also Mel'nicuk 1979:5ff. 
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*¢’er- ‘cut’ (Сео. lsg. aor. *¢’r- (Geo. Зр. da-c’r-a, Міпрг. 
da-v-C’ er) Зр. do-c’k’ir-u, Laz do-c’k’or-u) 
*swer- ‘get dry, tired’ (Geo. *Sur- (Geo. Зр. da-svr-a, Laz 
lsg. aor. da-v-sver) me-Skur-u ‘extinguished, went 


out’, Mingr. go-skir-u ‘dried out’) 
Reduced grade: 


*ged- : *qid- ‘bring’ (Svan 3sg. aor. an-qid) 

*pen- : *pin- ‘spread’ (Geo. 1sg. aor. v-pin-e, Mingr. 3p. go-pin-u) 

*$en- : *Zin- ‘lie, sleep’ (Laz 35р. pres. Jan-s, Mingr. 3an-u-[n] ‘lies’, 
Geo. 1sg. pres. m-zin-av-s ‘I sleep’, Laz di-#in-u ‘he went to bed") 


Lengthened grade: 
Ablaut of with *a: 


pres. *-tl-ej ‘plane, shave’ (Geo. 1sg. v-tl-i) : aor. *-tal-e (Geo. 1sg. 
v-tal-e, Mingr. 1sg. go-v-tol-i) 


Ablaut of *e with *e: 


pres. *-ber ‘blow, blow up’ (Geo. 1sg. v-ber-[av]) : aor. *-ber-e (Geo. 
lsg. v-ber-e, Svan 3sg. [Cw]-ad-bél-e, Mingr. 35р. du-u-bar-u) 


In principle, any Proto-Kartvelian verbal base of the shape CÓVC9- should 
have had all of these ablaut types, depending on the paradigmatic context. But 
in the attested Kartvelian languages only a few verbs show more than one of 
them, and they occur in different languages. In most cases, each individual verb 
has only one of the possible ablaut shapes, the others evidently having been lost 
in the formation of the daughter languages. 

A separate type of ablaut structure occurs in verbs with derivational suffixes 
forming what are known as extended roots in two ablaut states: 


State I: root morpheme in normal grade, suffixal morpheme in zero grade 
State II: suffixal morpheme in normal grade, root in zero grade 


Examples: 
Stem I (intransitive verbs) Stem II (transitive verbs) 
*der-k’- ‘bend’ *dr-ek’- ‘bend’ 


*Ser-t’- ‘go out, be extinguished’ — *3r-et"- ‘put out, extinguish’ 
*k’er-b- ‘be collected’ *k’r-eb- ‘collect’ 
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Bimorphemic nominal stems also have the same ablaut states: 


Stem I Stem II 
*k'wen-r- *marten' *3m-ar- ‘vinegar’ 
*Zay-l- ‘dog’ *cm-el- ‘fat’ 
*$ax-|- ‘house’ *km-ar- ‘husband’ 


But whereas the same verb stem can occur in both ablaut states depending on the 
morphological formation, nominal stems are always fixed in one or the other 
state and do not alternate. Thus the ablaut structure of the nominal stem differs 
from that of the verbal stem. The noun stems have frozen in one of their ablaut 
states and evidently represent the remains of Proto-Kartvelian alternating 
models, with only one variant preserved for each model.3! 

When a stem of either State I or II takes a suffixal morpheme in full grade, 
the stem shifts to zero or reduced grade respectively, as dictated by the principle 
of monovocalism, which precludes the occurrence of more than one full grade 
in a wordform (cf. the traces of monovocalism in Indo-European): 


State I State II 
*der-k’- > *dr-k’-a *dr-ek'- > *dr-ik’-e 
*Ser-t’- > *3r-t’-a *Xr-et'- > *$r-it’-e 
*k'er-b- > *K'r-b-a *k'r-eb- > *k'r-ib-e 


In comparing the reconstructed Kartvelian ablaut grades with those of Indo- 
European, one cannot help noticing that the ablaut behavior of the Kartvelian 
bimorphemic stems and the Indo-European stems with Schwebeablaut are strik- 
ingly similar. The Kartvelian ablaut pattern provides a perfect parallel to Ben- 
veniste's binomes as they functioned just before the breakup of Proto-Indo- 
European (see 4.2.2 above). 


4.3.5. The sonant systems of Kartvelian and Indo-European. Variability of 
sonants in Kartvelian and Indo-European. Laryngeals as distinctive ele- 
ments of the Indo-European phonemic system 


The ablaut alternations of Indo-European and Kartvelian coincide right down to 
the phonological level, precisely because both languages have sonants as a dis- 


31. Anttila 1969:177 compares such distribution of ablaut patterns over nominal and 
verbal stems in Kartvelian to a reconstructed Indo-European situation where nominal bases have 
both ablaut states and verbal bases have only one. But the analysis given here (4.2.2 above) 
shows that ablaut alternations are archaic in verb roots as well. Thus the Kartvelian and Indo- 
European verbal patterns are structurally identical, while the ablaut alternations of nominal bases 
were lost in late Kartvelian. 
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tinct class of phonemes which occurred in syllabic and nonsyllabic variants con- 
ditioned by the ablaut alternations. The sonant system of Kartvelian, like that of 
Indo-European, comprised the phonemes /*r *1 *m *n *w *j/, each of which 
could appear in both nonsyllabic [*r *1 *m *n *w *j] and syllabic [*r *] *m *n 
*u *i] forms depending on the position in the word. The syllabic variants 
occurred in the following environments: 


The ablaut alternations of normal and zero vocalism caused sonants to alter- 
nate between their syllabic and nonsyllabic allophonic forms. This mechanism is 
exactly analogous to that reconstructed for one stage of Proto-Indo-European 
(see I.3.2.1 above). 

Another similarity between Indo-European and Kartvelian is alternationg 
among the sonant phonemes. In Kartvelian, as partly in Indo-European, these al- 
ternations became morphologized and acquired functional significance (Deeters 
1958:14ff.; cf. Abaev 1973a): 


n = r: 
*qan- ‘plow’ (Geo. mo-v-qan *gar- ‘bull’ (Geo. qar-i, Mingr. 
‘I plowed’, Mingr. do-b-xon-i, x03-i) 
Svan o-qan) 
*zman- ‘seem, appear ina dream’ *-zmar- ‘dream’ (Geo. si-zmar-i, 
(Geo. me-zman-ebis ‘it seems Laz i-zmo3-e) 
to me’) 
п ~ 
*Zin- ‘sleep’ (verb) (Geo. *3il- (noun) (Geo. ;il-i, Laz Zir-i) 


m-3in-av-s ‘I sleep’, Laz 
di-Zin-u ‘he lay down’, cf. 
Laz Zan-s, Mingr. 
Зап-и[п] ‘lies’) 
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In these Kartvelian alternations, the verb stem has -n- and the noun stem has 
-r-or -l-. They are typologically comparable to the Indo-European sonant alter- 
nations of Skt. uksán- ‘bull, male’ : Lat. uxor ‘wife’; Lat. dominus ‘master’ : Gk. 
dámar ‘wife’; Gk. hüpnos ‘sleep, dream’, Skt. svápnah ‘sleep’ : Hitt. Suppariya- 
‘sleep’, Gk. hupar ‘while awake’; etc. (see 1.3.2.1 above). 

In Indo-European, the laryngeals pattern with the sonants in having both syl- 
labic and nonsyllabic allophones. In Kartvelian, the sonants include only the 
sonorants proper and the glides; there are no phonemes that are typologically 
comparable to the Indo-European laryngeals in their place in the sonant system 
and their interaction with the vowels. The laryngeals align Indo-European with 
the Semitic languages and some North Caucasian languages, not with Kartvelian. 

Our structural and typological comparison of the Proto-Indo-European and 
Proto-Kartvelian systems leads to the conclusion that the structural similarity 
between the two increased over time and reached its maximum just before each 
broke up into separate daughter dialects. Also, Indo-European lost the laryn- 
geals, which had constituted the major phonological distinction between the two 
languages. Systemic changes in Indo-European and Kartvelian were in the direc- 
tion of increasing similarity, and they ultimately produced a morphophonemic 
isomorphy so thoroughgoing as to preclude the possibility of independent 
typological development and to strongly suggest historical contacts (see 
Gamkrelidze 1966, 1971:34ff.; also below). 


Section Two 


The Grammatical Structure of 
Proto-Indo-European 


Chapter Five 


Proto-Indo-European as a language of the active type 


5.1. Binarism of the Proto-Indo-European grammatical structure. 
The binary nature of nominal categories 


5.1.1. The formation of *-os and *-om genitives in Indo-European and their 
correlation with the binary classification of nouns into active and inactive 


When the earliest system of Indo-European grammatical categories — inflec- 
tional and derivational — is studied it becomes obvious that features of binarism 
penetrate the entire linguistic system, grammatical and lexicosemantic. The 
binarism appears both in the presence of doublets in the lexicogrammatical 
system and in binary oppositions on the content plane of Proto-Indo-European. 
The nominal declension shows the existence of parallel inflectional markers 
with particular clarity. The earliest markers of the Indo-European genitive can 
be reconstructed as a set of doublet forms in both the singular and plural. An 
ending *-os (*-es) can be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European on the evi- 
dence of forms such as Gk. podós (genitive of pous, pos ‘foot’), Skt. pad-ás 
(gen.) ‘foot’, Lat. pedis (genitive of pes), Hitt. nepis-as, genitive of nepiš ‘sky’, 
etc. An *-os ending must also be reconstructed for the plural on the evidence of 
Hittite, where -as indicates the genitive in both the singular and the plural: Hitt. 
ud-dan-as, genitive singular and plural of uddar ‘word’ (Friedrich 1960). Thus 
the ending *-os of Indo-European expressed the grammeme of the genitive case 
in combination with both the singular grammeme and the plural grammeme. 
Together with that ending and parallel to it, a morpheme *-om can also be 
distinguished in Indo-European. It functioned analogously, as a genitive case 
formative in both the singular and the plural. Examples showing the genitive 
singular function: Hitt. antuhs-an (КОВ XXIII 77, 51) ‘of [a] person’, 
LÜLabarnan ‘of King Labamas’ (IBoT I 30, 3); LUGAL-an ‘of the king’, 
LUKUR-an ‘of the enemy’, GIR-an ‘of [the] foot’ (Friedrich 1960, Laroche 
1965a:33-41). Genitive plural: Lat. ped-um < *ped-óm ‘of feet’, dentum ‘of 
teeth’, hominum ‘of people’, nominum ‘of names’,! OCS imenü ‘of names’, 


1. The ending *-om with genitive singular function is also visible in the Latin pronominal 
forms nostrum ‘our’, uestrum ‘your’, which contrast with the genitives nostri ‘our’, uestri ‘your’ 
in expressing distributive meaning: pars nostri ‘our part’ but pars nostrum ‘the part of each of us’ 
(cf. Minus habeo uirium, quam uestrum uteruis ‘I have less strength than each of you (two)', 
Cic. Sen. 32: Sobolevskij 1939:88 507, 508). This usage of *-om shows that the genitive 
morpheme was indifferent as to number. For the original non-differentiation of *-om » Lat. -um 
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materi ‘of mothers’ (cf. Lat. matrum), nebesü ‘of skies’, synovü ‘of sons’, Hitt. 
pa-ta-a-na ‘of feet’ (patan- + -a ‘and’: 114/d I, 19; alternating with GIRYI-A-na 
in the parallel text 256/e I, 5: Friedrich 1952:165), Laroche 1965a:36ff.; Hitt. 
á-it-ta-an-na ‘of years’ (wittan-a) in ú-it-ta-an-na ku-ut-ri-e3-mi-it NU.GÀL 
*and the shortness of my years is absent', KUB XXIX 1 Vs. I 22; OHitt. 
DUMUMES-an (Otten and Souček 1969:II 16, 65). In Hittite it is sometimes 
unclear whether -an represents the singular or plural: OHitt. Xiunan antuhsa- 
(Telepinus document, 2BoTU 23 A II 32) ‘a man of the gods’ or ‘man of god’ 
(Laroche 1969); OHitt. [(ka)]-a-3a-ta-a3-ma-a3-kán ut-ni-ya-an-da-an la-a-lu-us 
da-a-ah-hu-un ‘look! I took from you the bad speech of the population’ (Otten 
and Souček 1969, Vs. I 11’, 18-19; Otten and Soucek read this form as a genitive 
plural in 65, 126). 

In addition to *-om,2 there is also an unambiguously reconstructible *-óm 
with a long б (Gk. ped-ón, Skt. pad-am ‘of feet’, Lith. vilk ‘of wolves’). It can 
be traced to the same genitive ending *-óm plus the plural marker *-s which 
appears in other forms (cf. acc. sg. *-om, acc. pl. *-om-s, loc. sg. *-i, pl. *-si). 
Long o is due to a final -s following a sonant: *-om + *-s > *-om (see 1.3.1.8 
above). A trace of this *-s may be visible in the Hittite genitive plural ending 
-enz-[an] of pronominal bases: apenzan ‘of these’, Sumenzan ‘of your’, etc. It is 
possible to see the same ending in the form nepisanza, so far without precise 
interpretation;3 cf. also Luw. -nzan as a genitive plural ending (Laroche 
1959а:137, $ 27) beside the possible ending -nz-as. 

The rise of the genitive plural formative *-om-s and the differentiation of the 
genitive singular and plural should be considered a relatively late development, 
dated to the time when separate plural forms arose in Indo-European declension 
and the genitive singular and genitive plural could come into opposition. The 
appearance of the genitive plural formative *-om-s > *-om triggers a redistribu- 
tion of the genitive case morphemes and a consequent differentiation of genitive 
markers depending on number: 


Original oppositions 


Genitive singular/plural Genitive singular/plural 
*_05 *-om 


The two parallel genitive markers *-os and *-om, not differentiated by 


in Indo-European, see also Sommer 1914:412, Knobloch 1954-1955:255, 1958:236-39. 


2. A reflex of the case form in *-om has also been noted in *khoethur-om 'four' (gen.); 
cf. the OCS genitive četyrů < *khoethürom in the Marianus Gospel (Mark 13:27, Matthew 
24:31, Luke 2:37) and the Zographensis Gospel and the Suprasliensis manuscript: Suprun 
1961:50, 1969:122 (with the conclusion that this was the older form). 


3. The z instead of expected s in these Hittite forms is due to voicing of s after the 
sonorant n, cf. daganzipa- < *dagan- + -Sepa- ‘spirit of earth’. 
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number, that are reconstructed for the earliest state of the Indo-European 
nominal paradigm are best reflected in Hittite, where the formatives -aš and -an 
are genitive endings for both singular and plural. In Hittite these forms are 
clearly in opposition, in that -an appears only in nominals of common gender. 
Although examples of forms in -an are not numerous in Hittite, there is ample 
justification for claiming that the -an genitive is not typical of neuter nominals, 
while -a appears on forms of both genders. This distribution clearly reflects an 
earlier correlation of these formatives with gender: -an was associated with the 
common gender, i.e. with animate nouns, while -as was evidently found only in 
the neuter gender, i.e. with inanimate nouns. Subsequently, -as extended to 
animate (common gender) nouns, and this effaced the original grammatical 
correlation of the two genitive endings. -an still preserves its restriction to the 
common gender as an archaic relic in the written history of Hittite. 

The semantics of the Hittite genitive endings must reflect an ancient Proto- 
Indo-European stage where the morphological doublets *-os and *-om were 
characterized by different semantic functions. To judge from the Old Hittite 
data, *-os is to be reconstructed as a genitive formative (both singular and 
plural) for inanimate nouns, while *-om was the genitive (both singular and 
plural) for animate nouns. Thus we can ascribe to the earliest Indo-European 
Stage a strict formal distinction in the expression of morphological categories 
(specifically, the genitive) based on an animacy opposition in nouns. 

In the attested Indo-European dialects there has been a complete redistribu- 
tion of the original Indo-European genitive endings. The rise of the specifically 
plural genitive ending *-om < *-om-s destroyed the symmetry between the 
original two formatives and resulted in elimination of *-om as a genitive 
marker. In systems such as Greek and Sanskrit, *-om becomes a marker of the 
genitive plural while *-os is a genitive singular. 

The genitive singular marker *-os obviously coincides formally with the 
nominative ending *-os of animate nouns.4 An expanded genitive marker 
*-osyo (evidently the original ending *-os plus an enclitic of pronominal origin, 
cf. Hitt. -ya- ‘and’, Toch. A yo ‘and’ and the IE relative pronoun *yo- ‘which’; 
for a typological parallel cf. PIE *khoe ‘and’ and *khoi-s ‘which’) arose to 
disambiguate the two endings: Skt. víkasya, gen. of vfkah ‘wolf’ (cf. OPers. 
kara-hya, gen. of kāra- ‘army’), Gk. lükoio, gen. of lukos ‘wolf’, Arm. gayloy, 
gen. of gayl ‘wolf’ .5 

4. This stage of the Indo-European nominal paradigm is best preserved in Hittite, where 


the nominative and genitive case forms do not differ in their segmental phonemes: cf. nom. ara 
‘father’, gen. апаў, nom. annas ‘mother’, gen. апла, etc. 


5. Knobloch 1965:155-56 suggests the possibility of interpreting PIE *wlk hoo-s-yo 
wOkhos ‘wolf speech’ as analogous to Kabardian ade-m ji hune, і.е. as a sequence of 
modifying noun + case marker + possessive marker + modified noun; and he connects the *- yo 
of this construction with the possessive -yo of Balto-Slavic *mo-yo, *thwo-yo, *swo-yo and 
with an older function of *-yo as a linking syntactic element. This function explains its later use 
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A major factor in the redistribution of the original genitive markers was the 
destruction of the binary animate/inanimate system of Indo-European noun 
classes and the switch of nouns from one class to the other. This led to the 
varied formation of genitives observed in the daughter dialects, where the form 
of the genitive depends on the structural type of the noun stem. As a conse- 
quence of this redistribution, the genitive markers originally associated with 
nominal gender classification are redistributed over various nominal declension 
classes in the individual dialects. The correlation with gender classes was lost, 
and the formatives became purely paradigmatic elements with various distribu- 
tions depending on the structural type of the noun declension. 


5.1.2. The nominative *-os and accusative *-om as original markers of active 
and inactive noun classes 


The original genitive endings *-os and *-om coincide formally with the nom- 
inative *-os and accusative *-om. The coincidence is not only formal but also 
functional to some extent, since we can reconstruct for Proto-Indo-European a 
specific correlation of the nominative and accusative case formatives with noun 
gender classification. In traditional reconstructions, the nominative singular 
case form has the markers *-s and *-os, where *-os is considered a thematic 
formation in -o with ending -s. Examples of PIE *- s: 

*t'enth-s ‘tooth’: Lat. dens, Gk. odón, odoús, Skt. dán. 

*phet'-s ‘foot’: Lat. pēs, Gk. poss (pds), Skt. pat. 

*sonth-s ‘being; true’: Lat. -sens (in ab-sens, prae-sens), Gk. eon, Skt. sán, 
Hitt. asanza. 

*bhäßh-u-s ‘hand’: Skt. bahüh, Gk. pékhus. 

*Howi-s ‘sheep’: Skt. ávi-, Lat. ouis, Gk. ówis. 

*Hner-s ‘husband’: Skt. na, Gk. anér, Arm. ayr. 

*t’oH-ther-s ‘giver’: Skt. data, Gk. dötör. 

*swesor-s ‘sister’: Skt. svásar-, Lat. soror. 

*Shyem-s ‘winter’: Lat. hiems, Gk. khion. 

*Khwon-s ‘dog’: Gk. kön, Skt. Suva, Lith. sud. 

*k'oenaH-s ‘wife’: Gk. guné, Goth. qinó, OCS Zena. 
Examples of PIE *-os: 

* w]kho-os ‘wolf’: Skt. v/kah, Gk. lükos, Lat. lupus, Lith. vilkas, OCS vlikü, 
Goth. wulfs. 

*ekhw-os ‘horse’: Skt. ásvah, Gk. hippos, Lat. equus. 

*t’eiw-os ‘god’: Skt. deváh, Avest. daeva- ‘demon’, Lat. diuus, Olcel. Tyr 
‘war god’, Lith. diévas ‘god’. 


as a relative pronoun: Gonda 1954, cf. Knobloch 1951. 
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Accusatives of nouns with *-s and *-os nominatives are formed by replacing 
the nominative endings with *-m and *-om respectively: 

Nom. *t'enth-s, acc. *t'enth-m: Lat. dentem, Gk. odónta, Skt. dántam. 

Nom. *phet’-s, acc. *phet’-m: Lat. pedem, Gk. póda, Skt. padam. 

Nom. *sonth-s, acc. *sonth-m: Lat. -sentem, Gk. eónta, Skt. sántam. 

Nom. *bhaghu-s, acc. *bhaghu-m: Skt. bahúm, Gk. pekhun. 

Nom. *Howi-s, acc. *Howi-m: Skt. ávim, Lat. ouim, Gk. ówin. 

Nom. *Hner-s, acc. *Hner-m: Gk. anéra. 

Nom. *t'oHther-s, acc. *t'oHther-m: Skt. dätäram, Gk. dótéra, Lat. 
datorem. 

Nom. *swesor-s, acc. *swesor-m: Skt. svásaram. 

Nom. *ghyem-s, acc. *$hyem-m: Gk. khiöna, Lat. hiemem. 

Nom. *Khwon-s, acc. *khwon-m: Skt. svanam, Gk. kúna. 

Nom. *k'oenaH-s, acc. *k’0enaH-m: OCS Zeng. 

Nom. *w]kho-os, acc. *wlkho-om: Skt. vrkam, Gk. lükon, Lat. lupum, 
Lith. vi kg, OCS vlikuü. 

Nom. *eKhw-os, acc. *ekhw-om: Skt. áfvam, Gk. hippon, Lat. equum. 

Nom. *t'eiw-os, acc. *t'eiw-om: Skt. devám, Avest. daevgm, Lat. diuum, 
Lith. dievg. 

The accusative ending *-om coincides formally with the nominative *-om in 
the neuter gender: 

PIE nom.-acc. *yuk’-om ‘yoke’: Skt. yugám, Gk. zugón, Lat. iugum, Hitt. 
iukan, OCS igo. 

Nom.-acc. *phet'-om ‘track, soil, place’: Skt. padám, Gk. pédon, Hitt. 
pedan. 

Nom.-acc. *t'erw-om ‘wood’: Goth. triu, OE teoru, OCS drévo (the 
original Indo-European meaning was ‘arboreum’, ‘id, quod ex arbore nascitur’: 
Lohmann 1932:13). 

Nom.-acc. *ai-w-om ‘lifespan’: Lat. aeuum ‘eternity, years’. 

Nom.-acc. *phther-om ‘wing’: Gk. pterón, cf. Skt. pátram ‘wing’. 

Nom.-acc. *westhr-om 'clothing': Skt. vástram. 

This formal coincidence of endings cannot be accidental and must point to 
some functional connection between these categories. Now, all the neuters in 
*-om share the semantic feature of inanimacy (cf. the meanings of the forms 
given above: ‘yoke’, ‘soil’, ‘clothing’, etc.). In this respect they differ sharply 
from the nouns with *-s or *-os (cf. the meanings ‘husband’, ‘man’, ‘sister’, 
‘wolf’, etc.). 

The semantic opposition of these two classes of nouns is quite clear: one may 
state with confidence that the endings *-s and *-os form nouns belonging to the 
animate class (including nouns referring to objects conceived of as animate), 
while those in *-om designate objects belonging to the inanimate class (cf. also 
Shields 1978). The animate class can be viewed as an active class, i.e. one 
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referring to objects capable of acting (or conceived of as capable of acting), 
while the inanimate class comprises nouns referring to objects incapable of 
acting. This classification of nouns can be described as based on the activity or 
inactivity of their referents (denotata). Then the Indo-European nominal 
formations in *-s, *-os, and *-om can be regarded as derivational, bearing 
suffixes marking them as belonging to one of two binary classes, active or 
inactive. *-s, *-os is the derivational marker of the active class, *-om the 
marker of the inactive class. 


5.1.3. The markers of inactive nouns and the basic semantic principles of the 
binary noun classification into active and inactive 


Other markers of the inactive class are the suffixes *-r’, *-t^, and *-kh discussed 
in 1.3.1.9 above, as in *wot’or-th ‘water’ (Gk. húdor, gen. hüdatos, Hitt. 
watar), *yekhor-th ‘liver’ (Skt. yákrt, gen. yaknáh, Gk. hépar, gen. hépatos), 
*Kher-t’ ‘heart’ (Lat. cor, gen. cordis, Hitt. kir, kardiya-). Another marker of 
the inactive class was zero. 

It is clear that a basic structural-semantic principle of early Indo-European 
was a binary classification of nouns into active and inactive based on the char- 
acter of their denotata. The active class included nominal formations referring 
to people, animals, trees, and plants, i.e. those whose denotata are alive, while 
the inactive class referred to objects lacking life cycles (for this typology see 
Klimov 1973:216ff.). Thus nouns referring to trees in Indo-European belong to 
the active class (cf. Lat. pirus ‘pear tree’, malus ‘apple tree’, Russ. jablonja 
‘apple tree’), while the fruits of the same trees were thought of as inactive 
objects and assigned to the inactive noun class (cf. Lat. pirum ‘pear’, malum 
‘apple’, Russ. jabloko ‘apple’): cf. Meillet 1948:1.211-29. 

In addition to nouns with naturally active denotata, the active class also must 
have included those inanimate objects which were viewed by speakers of the 
language as expressing the active principle or endowed with the capacity for 
action. Such nouns include human body parts which are mobile or capable of 
action, such as hand, foot, eye, tooth; and also the names of natural phenomena 
and abstract conceptions which were personified and viewed as active: wind, 
thunder, lightning, autumn, water, river; fate, lot, portion, good, etc. 

Interestingly, there are lexical doublets referring to such notions, where the 
paired words belong to different noun classes: PIE *Haph- “water, river' (Skt. 
арай ‘waters’ (pl), cf. apam- nápat ‘grandson of the waters’, Avest. af ‘stream’, 
Hitt. hap- ‘stream’, Latv. ире) beside *wot'orth ‘water’ (Hitt. watar ‘water’, 
Gk. húdor, gen. hádatos, OE water) (see Laroche 1973); PIE *nk'ni- 'fire' 
(Skt. Agní- 'fire; fire god', Lat. ignis 'fire, heavenly body, lightning', OCS 
ogni, Latv. uguns ‘fire’) beside *phHHur- ‘fire’ (Hitt. pahhur ‘fire’, Toch. A 
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por, B puwar, Goth. fon, Gk. pur ‘fire’, Arm. hur ‘fire’, hn-oc' ‘hearth’, Czech 
pyri ‘buring coal, firebrand’). The first member of each pair had active 
meaning and belonged to the active class (water as a moving, active element, 
‘stream’; fire as an active, deified element or force), and the second referred to 
the same denotatum as a non-living element and belonged to the inactive class. 
(Cf. Slavic, where ogni, Russ. ogon' ‘fire’ can refer to a personified element, 
e.g. Tsar’-Ogon’ ‘King Fire’ in East Slavic fairy tales; while forms based on 
pyr- refer only to the process of burning: Mastrelli 1958:7.) The active class 
also included the names of heavenly bodies: ‘sun’, ‘moon’, ‘star’. 

The division of nouns into active and inactive reconstructed for Indo- 
European finds frequent typological parallels in many languages with binary 
noun classification (see Klimov 1973:213ff.). The binary classification moti- 
vates all of the basic structural grammatical and syntactico-semantic features of 
early Proto-Indo-European that can be established by comparative and internal 
reconstruction based on the Indo-European languages. It accounts for many 
features of Indo-European, pertaining to both grammar and syntactic and seman- 
tic relations. 

Assuming a binary opposition of active and inactive noun classes entails 
dividing the verbal lexicon into two basic classes corresponding to the noun 
classes: verb forms combining with active nouns and those combining with 
inactive nouns. This in turn leads to a natural division of the verbs into two 
semantic classes: verbs with active semantics ( go, chase/run, destroy/ perish, eat, 
live, breathe, talk, laugh, kill, grow, etc. — verbs expressing actions or states 
typical only of active denotata) and verbs with inactive semantics (expressing 
actions or states typical of inactive denotata). From a strictly logical viewpoint, 
the class of verbal semantemes that can combine only with inactive nouns is 
extremely restricted, and each such verb has a counterpart that can combine 
with active nouns: lie, fall, be heavy, be small, be large. In such cases the 
formal opposition of active to inactive is expressed by parallel grammatical 
markers in the nominal or verbal paradigm, and by lexical doublet forms of 
nouns and verbs. 


5.1.4. The class of semantically inactive nouns and the structural-syntactic 
inactive. The origin of the Indo-European accusative case 


For the earliest stages in the development of the Indo-European nominal system 
we can posit a binary nominal classification into active and inactive based on the 
semantics of the referents. The derivational markers of the classes were *-s or 
*-os for actives and *-om, *-t', *-th, *-kh, and -Ø for inactives. Correspon- 
dingly, an active argument of a verb form took a suffix *-s or *-os, and an 
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inactive argument took *-om, *-t', *-th, *-kh, or *-@.6 

Depending on whether active or inactive word-forming suffixes were added, 
one and the same root could form nouns of both classes: 

PIE *phet'-s ‘foot’, active (Skt. pat, Lat. pēs, Gk. poús) and *phet’-om 
‘track’, inactive (Gk. pédon, Skt. padám, Hitt. pedan). 

PIE *yuk’-s ‘bound, tied’, active (Lat. coniu(n)x, gen. coniugis ‘spouse’) 
and *yuk’-om ‘yoke’ (Lat. iugum, Skt. yugám, Hitt. iukan). 

PIE *Hner-s ‘husband’, active (Gk. anér, Skt. nd, Arm. ayr) and *Hner-th. 

These derivations must be distinguished from properly active nouns which 
took the inactive ending, *-m or *-om depending on whether the original form 
was in *-s or *-os respectively.7 This *-m / *-om (unlike the semantic marker 
*-om) appears on an active noun which functions as an argument of a verb that 
has another argument in *-os or *-s. In other words, a two-place verb of active 
semantics takes one argument with the active ending while the other necessarily 
has the inactive marker. 

For example, lexemes with meanings like ‘person’ and ‘animal’ belonged 
semantically to the active class and took the marker *-s/*-os. But in a sentence 
*(the) person killed (the) animal' with the two-place verb “КЇЇ, only one ar- 
gument — the one expressing the semantic agent — could represent the active 
class in *-s, while the other, the semantic patient, was thought of as inactive and 
took the inactive marker. This inactive form can be interpreted as a structural- 
syntactic inactive, in contrast to the basic, lexically assigned inactives with their 
fixed inactive markers. The structural-syntactic use of the inactive can be seen 
as the germ of a case system; specifically, it represents an accusative, opposed to 
a nominative in *-s/*-os. This explains the fact, long noted in comparative Indo- 
European grammar, that the accusative case is formally identical to the nomina- 


6. Several of these suffixes used as derivational markers of membership in the active or 
inactive class can be traced to pronominal bases. Clearly of pronominal origin is the active 
marker *-[o]s (cf. the Indo-European pronoun * so: Skt. sd, Avest. ha-, Gk. ho, Goth. sa ‘this’), 
as is the inactive marker *-th (cf. the Indo-European pronominal stems Skt. ta-, Avest. ta-, Gk. 
tó, Goth. ba-, OCS гй, to). The pronominal origin of markers with such functions can be 
illustrated by data from many languages: cf. Schuchardt 1950a:105 et pass., 1950b:252 (“the 
active case can also have a suffix or pronoun attached to it"). J. Schmidt 1889:190 identified the 
-t of Skt. yákr-t, fákr-t with the -t in neuter pronominals such as *tho-th > Skt. tát, *yo-th > 
Skt. yád. Kurytowicz 1964:211 later compared this to the parallel occurrence of -s in the 
nominative singular of nouns and in (non-neuter) pronouns; cf. the striking (and apparently 
purely typological) parallel in (late Anatolian) Lydian, where all neuter nouns have the marker -d 
(evidently from pronominal *-r4) and all non-neuters have -s. 


7. The formal distinction of active *-s vs. *-os, reconstructed for the earliest Indo- 
European protoforms, may reflect some additional semantic subdivision within the active nouns, 
one whose basis can no longer be consistently defined. The two forms must therefore now be 
regarded as completely parallel, although each motivates the further, dependent, members of its 
paradigm. The two appear in one paradigm with different functions (nominative and genitive) 
and different stress placement (Gk. рой ‘foot’ < *phot'-s, gen. podós, Skt. pat, gen. padáh: 
for this accentual type see Kiparsky 1973:799, 806); but this must be regarded as a later 
development. 
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tive-accusative case of neuters. 

Thus for the earliest stages of the Indo-European nominal system we can 
reconstruct a binary classification of nouns as active and inactive, with later 
formation of an active case ending *-s/*-os and an inactive ending *-m/*-om, 
-Ø. The inactive case marked the inactive argument with one-place verbs as 
well as with two-place and possibly three-place (‘give’, ‘name’, etc.) verbs: 


Active (A): *-s/*-os 
| Inactive (In): *-от,-@ 
Structural-syntactic inactive (Aln): *-m/*-om 


5.1.5. Attributive constructions in *-os and *-om. The origin of the genitive 
case in Indo-European 


The endings *-os and *-om were not only markers of the active and inactive 
noun classes; the nature of their functions enabled them to mark attributive 
syntactic constructions that later gave rise to possessive constructions. Where 
the modifying noun (the possessor) in such a syntagma belonged to the active 
class, the syntagma was marked with *-os regardless of the class of the head 
(possessed) noun; and when the determiner was inactive, the syntagma was 
marked with *-om regardless of the class membership of the head word (A = 
noun of active class, In = noun of inactive class; modifier [possessor] precedes 
modified [head] noun): 


(1) А — A-/o]s 
(2) А — In-[o]s 
(3) In — In-[o]m 
(4) In — A-[o]m 


Construction types (1) and (3) give rise to appositive forms that yield com- 
pounds such as Skt. rdja-putra- ‘son of king’, mänusa-räksasa- *man-demon', i.e. 
‘demon in human form’, Gk. iatró-mantis *doctor-soothsayer', Ger. Werwolf 
‘werewolf’, *man-wolf' (Thumb and Hauschild 1959:II, $ 661, 401). 

On the other hand, construction types (2) and (4), where inactive nouns had 
the ending *-os and active nouns had *-om, provide the source for a separate 
case form which subsequently developed (in Indo-European proper) into a 
distinct genitive, both determining and possessive.8 As dictated by the 


8. Before the possessive genitive arose, possessive relations were presumably expressed 
by constructions of the type “man his-son' = ‘the man’s son”, cf. OHitt. SAG.GEME.IRMES 
e-e3-har-3e-mi-it (BoTU 9 I 9) 'servants their-blood', cf. analogous constructions in Sumerian: é 
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modifying word in the construction, the ending *-os, identical to the active class 
marker *-os,9 becomes the genitive marker of the inactive class, while the 
ending *-om, identical to the inactive class marker *-om and the structural- 
syntactic inactive with two-place predicates, becomes the genitive marker for 
active nouns. This is how the endings *-os and *-om became genitive markers 
with both attributive and possessive functions, on respectively inactive and active 
nouns.10 This account of the origin and development of the *-om genitive 
explains its formal identity to the ending *-om which marked the structural- 
syntactic inactive and subsequently developed into the accusative case. 

This type of syntactic relation, expressed by the formal coincidence of 
genitive and accusative, is also found in certain later transformations of Indo- 
European structures. The syncretism of the genitive and accusative cases in 
Slavic animate nouns, frequently noted in comparative Indo-European grammar, 
is to be explained in the same way. Specifically, o-stem nouns belonging to the 
class of animate beings began to show genitive-accusative syncretism with 
generalization of genitival -a even in Common Slavic; the same formal coin- 
cidence is found in the tonic forms of first- and second-person pronouns and in 
the interrogative pronouns (mene, tebe; kogo from küto): Meillet 1951:349, 
355; Kuznecov 1953: $ 33, 117.11 


5.1.6. The rise of adjectival formations from determining constructions in Indo- 
European; the originally binary structure of gender formations 


Constructions (1)-(4) above, later the source of the genitive as a discrete case 
element in the nominal inflection, also gave rise to a separate syntactic class of 


melam-bi ‘temple its-brilliance’ = ‘the brilliance of the temple’, é-e lugal-bi ‘this temple its-king’. 
A possessive genitive case in -a(k) appears later in Sumerian: lugal é-ak ‘the king of the house’ 
(see Riftin 1946a:42, Diakonoff 1967:83). 


9. The syncretism of nominative and genitive markers is especially clear in the Old Hittite 
ending -a%, which expresses both the nominative singular of the thematic declension in -a and the 
genitive in the same declension; this must reflect ancient Indo-European relations between active 
nouns and the attributive syntagmas in *-os which developed into genitive constructions. The 
accent shift in the genitive case reflected in Greek and Sanskrit, e.g. Gk. skór (nom.-acc. sg. 
neut.) < *skhoorth- ‘dung’, gen. skatós, Skt. Sdkrt ‘feces’, Saknds (cf. Hitt. zakkar, zakkanas), 
is secondary on this view: nouns of this type did not originally take the ending *-os (this pattern 
is restricted to isolated neuter nouns: see Kiparsky 1973:803, 819). 

10. The distribution of *-os and *-om genitive endings where *-om was used on active 
nouns is still clearly preserved in Old Hittite, where -an is used only on neuter nominals (see 
5.1.2 above). The principle given here explains the use of -as on neuter nouns in attributive 
genitive constructions, as in па-аў hui$swannas ‘and he is living’, ‘and he is of life’, na-ay 
harkannas ‘and he perishes’, ‘and he is of ruin’, na-a$ tayazilas ‘and he is of thievery’ = ‘and he 
Is a thief' (Hittite Laws, $ 73, KUB XIII 9 II 8). 

11. A typological parallel for the uniform marking ofthe genitive and accusative functions 
can be found in Semitic plurals, where the case in -? is a single undifferentiated oblique case, 
opposed to the Semitic (Proto-Akkadian) direct case in -4 (Gelb 1969:72-73). 
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nominal formations which subsequently acquired the formal status of adjectives. 
These were modifying nouns which took the ending *-/o]s or *-[o]m depending 
on the animacy and hence activity of the modified word. Thus the later adjec- 
tival endings *- [o]s and *-[o]m reflect the functions that these endings had in the 
original constructions. This explains why the adjective endings coincide with 
case formatives in Indo-European noun declension. 

Adjectival forms with *-fo]s and *-[o]m were used in attributive construc- 
tions where the modified noun was active (in *-/o]s) or inactive (*-[o]m) re- 
spectively. Thus at this stage of development the adjectival formations con- 
stituted agreement categories marking the syntactic connection of the noun to the 
modifying adjective. This is reflected in a general sense in Hittite, which has a 
binary classification of nouns traditionally known as common (i.e. animate) and 
neuter (inanimate) gender. There are agreeing adjectival endings for common 
gender, - [a]š, and neuter, -ап/-@: newas ‘new’ (common), newan (neuter); assus 
‘good’ (common), assu (neuter); Sallis ‘large’ (common), Salli (neuter), etc. (see 
Risch 1980:263). This same early Indo-European stage is reflected in the 
adjectives of a number of Indo-European dialects which have a single form for 
masculine and feminine gender and a distinct form for neuter: cf. Latin adjec- 
tives such as fortis ‘strong’ (masc., fem.), forte (neut.), Skt. tanú-h ‘thin’ (masc., 
fem.), taná (neut.) (Meillet 1931c). 

The original binary division of adjectives into *-os and *-om can be traced 
especially clearly in Greek, where adjectives in *-os became associated with 
masculine or feminine and adjectives in *-om with neuter: cf. Gk. pátrios 
*father's, pertaining to father' (masc., fem.), pátrion (neut.); cf. also in Hesiod 
hierós ‘sacred’ (masc., fem.), hierón (neut.); Hom. klutós Amphitríte (Odyssey 
5.422), klutös Hippodámeia (Iliad 2.742), brotós esti (Odyssey 5.218) ‘[she] is 
mortal' (of Penelope); etc. Cf. also the absence of gender inflection in 
compound adjectives: Hom. rhododáktulos 'rosy-fingered' (of Eos, Dawn), 
leukolenos ‘white-elbowed’ (of Hera), etc.; cf. also Myc. a-na-mo-to (= 
*anármosto) i-qi-ja ‘unhamessed chariot’; for such forıns in Ancient Greek see 
Kastner 1967. 

The binary opposition of adjectival formations in the Indo-European dialects 
clearly reflects the binary classification of nouns into active and inactive which 
was transformed into a gender classification in the historical dialects. Hittite, 
with its two genders, common (animate) and neuter (inanimate), is closest to the 
original system. The common (animate) gender subsequently split into mas- 
culine and feminine in a number of ancient Indo-European dialects: Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, and others.12 

12. The claim (Pedersen 1938, Kammenhuber 19612) that Hittite adjectival forms in - i, 
e.g. parkui- ‘clean’, are evidence of a feminine gender is not convincing: the -i in these forms is 
not a marker of feminine gender in adjectives, corresponding to the long -7 of Sanskrit (cf. Skt. 


svädü- ‘sweet’, fem. svddvt), but belongs to the stem and may be derivational in origin; it is 
synchronically unsegmentable (cf. the meanings of parku- ‘high’ but parkui- ‘clean’): see 
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The common (animate) gender reflects the old active class. When it later 
split into masculine and feminine genders, that opposition was purely grammati- 
cal and not strictly based on whether the referent was male or female. Before 
that split, the element *-sor (in origin an independent word meaning ‘woman’: 
Skt. stri ) had to be affixed to a noun stem to indicate that it referred to a female. 
Nouns referring to males were unmarked. (For the formation of the feminine 
gender in Indo-European see also Brosman 1982.) 

Examples of such formations are Proto-Indo-European words such as 
*swe-sor- ‘sister’ (Skt. svásar-, Lat. soror, OCS sestra, Lith. sesuo); cf. also 
Hittite forms such as ha3su33ara- ‘queen’ beside hassu- ‘king’, ishasSara- ‘lady’ 
beside ishas ‘lord’, Luw. nanasri- ‘sister’ beside nani- ‘brother’, Skt. ap-sara- 
‘nymph’ (cf. ap- ‘water’: O. N. Truba£ev, p.c.), tisráh ‘three’ (fem. of tráyah, 
cf. Avest. tisrö, Olr. téoir, Welsh tair), cátasrah ‘four’ (fem. of catvarah, Avest. 
Catanro, Olr. cethéoir); Lat. uxor ‘wife’ < *ukh-sor-, cf. Skt. uksán- “breeding 
bull', where *-son-, formed by the -r/-n alternation, is opposed to *-sor in 
having masculine meaning (Pisani 1951). 


5.2. The origin of the Indo-European nominal paradigm 


5.2.1. The rise of the plural forms in Indo-European. Collectives in *-aH of the 
old inactive class 


The earliest reconstructed system of Indo-European nominal paradigms, with 
the markers *-os and *-om for active and inactive classes respectively, shows a 
conspicuous absence of any plural markers. Those markers arose later, when 
the nominal inflection system was fully formed and had separate genitive and 
accusative cases: *-om marked the genitive, both singular and plural (subse- 
quently, the two were differentiated into singular *-om and plural *-om-s). 
Similarly, the case of the structural inactive in *-om was extended with the same 
*-s to express the plural. 

Plurality in the basic form of the active nominals in *-s/*-os was expressed 
by a simple ablaut transformation of the ending to *-es. This, incidentally, 
shows that the plural formative is secondary in these forms.13 In all such para- 


Laroche 1970, Brosman 1976. 


13. Since a dual number typologically implies a plural and not vice versa (Greenberg 
1963:74), the rise of a separate dual number in Indo-European must have occurred after the 
appearance of the plural category in the system. The semantic grounds for a distinct dual would 
have been binary oppositions in the conception of the external world, and also realia such as 
paired organs. The earliest dual forms of nominals must have been derivational forms (Cuny 
1924) going back to compounds with the numeral *t'w- ‘two’ (cf. Sanskrit duals in -u: áfmanau 
‘two stones’, devydu ‘two goddesses’, deváu ‘two gods’, vrkau ‘two wolves’: Thumb and 
Hauschild 1959:II, $ 245, 34). Typological parallels with dual forms and/or names of paired 
organs involving a postposed or preposed numeral ‘two’ come from Northwest Caucasian 
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digms the plural is formally expressed by a separate marker *-s when the ending 
is *-m- (in the genitive and structural inactive cases) and by morphophonologi- 


cal alternations when the ending has *-s (in the active case): 


Singular Plural 


Active *-ç / *-os *-es 
Genitive *-om *-om-s 
Structural inactive *-[o]m *-[o]m-s 


The inactive nouns in *-om, *-t', *-th, *-kh, *-@ show a completely different 
picture. Throughout their entire history the nouns of this class show no trace of 
special plural forıns. The category of plurality is obviously foreign to the 
semantics of the inactive nominal class. This is evident in the fact that the neuter 
gender, which essentially reflects the old inactive class, lacks a separate plural 
forın: its only plural form is a collective which takes singular agreement in the 
verb (J. Schmidt 1889, Tronskij 1946).14 The collective plurals of the original 
inactive class are formed with a marker *-à < *-aH: 

PIE *t'er-w-aH: Slavic *drüva, Russ. drova ‘logs, firewood’ (sg. 
*P’erw-om: Goth. triu ‘tree’). 

PIE *akho-aH: Lat. aqua ‘water’, OE ea, eagor ‘water, stream’, Goth. аһа 
*river'.15 

PIE *bhrathr-aH: Gk. phrétré 'phratry' (cf. the inactive in *-om: Skt. 
bhratrám ‘brotherhood’). 

In attributive constructions with adjectival formations, the form of the 
attributive word was determined by formal agreement with the ending of the 
modified word; i.e. adjectives take *-os, *-om/-@ and *-es, *-aH > *-à depen- 
ding on the class, case, and number of the modified word. 

The inactive collective in *-aH > *-à subsequently fell in with active nominal 


(Kabard. la-q’ea ‘foot’, ‘feet’, bza-qoa ‘horn’, ‘horns’, Abkhaz a-t'o-Soa ‘horns’ beside fo-ba 

‘two’), Burushaski (/t-ur “horn”, lt-umal ‘ear’, lt-anc ‘foot’ beside alti ‘two’: Klimov and 
Edel’man 1974:160), and Eastern Austronesian, specifically Melanesian (Агара: ldu. incl. 
gida-ru ‘we two’, ldu. excl. kama-ru, 2du. kimi-ru; Dobu: si-te-rua, Capell 1971:335, with 
postposed * drusa or *D,ewsa- ‘two’; Fijian rua, see Schuhmacher 1972:204-5; Anudha: ro-gita 
‘we two’, mo-ro-gami ‘we two without him’, mu-ru-gamu ‘you two’, etc., with postposed ‘two’ 
as in Burushaski). Burushaski has älti ‘two’ and w-alti ‘four’; there is an interesting parallelism 
between this base-four count of Burushaski (Hamp 1969:340) and that of Indo-European (Loewe 
1936): PIE *okbthdu > Skt. astáu, Goth. ahtau ‘eight’: see Erhart 1965. 


14. In Tronskij’s formulation, "the single category of plurality found in the historical Indo- 
European languages was preceded by a linguistic situation where true plurality was found only 
with active nouns, while the passive class had only the category of collectivity; in nouns of this 
latter class plurality appeared only later, and evidently together with the shift to the accusative 
type, where the old opposition of active and passive classes was eliminated" (Tronskij 1946:61). 


15. *akhoaH can be assumed to have been inactive since it has an opposed form 
*Haph-s with active semantics: Hitt. hap- “water, stream, river’, Toch. B dp ‘water, river’, 
Avest. af-š ‘stream, river’, Skt. apah ‘the Waters’. 
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formations in *-aH-s> *-216 A form *k'oenaH-s > *k'oeena ‘wife’!7 (active 
class) was no longer formally distinct from *akhoaH > *akhog ‘waters’ 
(inactive). When the original nominal classification was restructured in the 
daughter languages to a gender-based system with masculine and feminine 
genders from the old actives, some of the etymologically collective inactive 
forms in *-a began to be reanalyzed as *-à forms from the original active class. 
This was facilitated by agreement of a verb in the singular with collective 
forms. Thus an Indo-European form like Lat. aqua, originally a collective 
plural inactive, turns into a feminine singular. Many feminine singulars in *-à 
may go back to collective inactives in *-aH. 

It is often difficult to distinguish a collective neuter plural from a feminine 
singular, e.g. Skt. гапа, which can be both a neuter plural (‘descendants’, lit. 
*posterities', RV IX, 62, 2, from tánam ‘posterity’) and a feminine singular 
(‘descendant, offspring’: RV III, 25, 1): see Lehmann 1958a:190. 

The *-a ending naturally occurred on adjectivals which modified nouns in 
*-a (originally this was the ending of a special group of active nouns, most of 
which later became feminines). The later substantivization of such adjectives in 
various Indo-European dialects led to the formation of a new type of feminine 
nominal derivative in -@, such as Lat. uidua ‘widow’ (beside uiduus), noxia 
‘mistake’ (beside noxius ‘harmful, noxious’), Gk. tomé ‘slice, fragment' (beside 
tomós ‘cutting, sharp"), pinuté ‘reason, mind’ (beside pinutós ‘reasonable, wise’: 
see Kurytowicz 1964:212-13). 


5.2.2. Collectives in *-iH of the old inactive class and the development of the 
genitive in *- 


In some late Indo-European dialects, in addition to the feminine ending -d there 
is also an ending -i in nominal and adjectival formations: cf. Skt. vrki- 
‘she-wolf’ (cf. Olcel. ylgr < *wlkho-is) beside vrkah ‘wolf’; гаўйї ‘queen’ beside 
rájan- (n-stem) ‘king’; devi ‘goddess’ beside deváh ‘god’, balini ‘strong’ (fem.) 
beside masc. balin-, prthivi ‘earth’ (lit. ‘wide’ [fem.]) beside prthüh ‘wide’ 
(masc.). In other dialects the etymologically identical *-r forms a genitive, cf. 
Lat. lupi ‘wolf’ (gen.) (cf. Skt. vrki- ‘she-wolf’) beside nom. lupus (cf. Skt. 
vfkah), cerebri ‘head’ (gen.) beside nom. cerebrum, cf. Skt. Sirsan- ‘head’. 

The possessive function of this genitive, attested in Celtic and Italic, can be 
understood if we posit an original meaning ‘belonging to, pertaining to’. This 


16. For the phonetic shift of *-aH-s to *-à see 1.3.1.8 above. 

17. According to Knobloch (1955:213, 1958:240), there is evidence for a former col- 
lective meaning of Gk. gunë < *g"(e)na (< *k’oenaH-) in the ‘singulative’ formations such as 
gunaikós (with a suffix *-k- of the same type as in Avest. pasuka- ‘domestic animal’, cf. pasu- 
‘livestock’). 
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meaning can still be established on the evidence of data from the historical Indo- 
European dialects. It can be seen in Skt. rathi- ‘charioteer’ (originally ‘per- 
taining to a chariot’) beside rátha- ‘chariot’, grami- ‘belonging to the village’ (in 
the compound grämi-bhü- ‘become the owner of a village’, gräma- ‘village’). 
Another example of this structural type is Slavic *sodi, OCS sodi ‘judge’ (beside 
sodü ‘court’), identical to Celtic *kondi, Olr. cuind (beside cond ‘iudicium’: 
Lohmann 1932:70). This usage of *-i < *-iH reflects its earliest function as a 
word-forming suffix which marked a relation of possession. The possessing 
noun could be either an active in *-os or an inactive in *-om: cf. *wlkho-os : 
*w]kho-iH and *KherHsr-om : *KherHsr-iH. 

Thus *- < *-iH is reconstructed as a derivational suffix that formed nominal 
stems belonging to either the active or the inactive class. Depending on its class, 
the stem took either the active ending *-s (which was lost very early under 
phonetic conditioning: see 1.3.1.8 above) or the zero inactive ending. From 
these marked formations in *-i, adjectival possessive forms later arise, parallel 
to the adjectives in *-os, *-om, and *-a. In a number of Indo-European dialects, 
these marked adjectives in *-i are later qualified as feminine adjectives: * w]khor 
*wolf's, of a wolf’ (fem.), *rek"(-n-)-1 ‘king’s, of a king’ (fem.), *phIthHu-1 
*of width, wide'. Later substantivization of such adjectives creates feminine 
nouns in *-i, cf. Skt. vrki- ‘she-wolf’, rájñi ‘queen’, prthivi ‘earth’ (lit. ‘wide’); 
for this process see Kurytowicz 1964: § 10, 218. 

In those dialects where the possessive adjectival suffix *-7 began to be used 
as a genitive (cf. Lat. lupt, cerebri), it displaces the old genitive singular *-om 
of active nouns: 


* w]kho-om : *w]kho-1 


Evidence for this genitive singular can be seen in the Latin pronoun uestrum ‘of 
each of you’, corresponding to uestri ‘your’ as shown above for the Indo- 
European doublets: 


uestrum : uestri 
nostrum : nostri 


5.2.3. The development of the dative case and the locative in Indo-European and 
the formation of the nominal paradigm 


The full Indo-European nominal paradigm reflected in the historical dialects 
took shape when forms for the dative and locative cases arose in the Indo- 
European inflectional system. The basic relations signaled by the dative and 
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locative cases in the historical Indo-European dialects — addressee, goal, and 
direction — would have been expressed in the earliest Indo-European system, 
with its binary noun class opposition, by nominal formations in *-от/-@ (the 
structural-syntactic inactive). This case was later transformed into the direct 
object case (the accusative) which in the historical Indo-European dialects shows 
both its basic function of marking the patient of a transitive verb and traces of 
an original diffuse function as marker of various relations which later came to 
be marked by separate cases (in particular, the dative and locative). That the 
prototype of the historical accusative was originally semantically diffuse or 
undifferentiated can be seen in constructions with a double accusative, e.g. Skt. 
tam sarvasvam adandayat 'from him (tam, acc.) he takes as punishment all the 
possessions’; satyam tam ra japutram upeyatuh ‘they came to the prince for 
justice’ (see Thumb and Hauschild 1959:II, $ 237, 1, 19); cf. constructions with 
the dative in analogous functions, and also constructions like Damayantim 
anuvratah ‘devoted to Damayanti' (acc.), the accusative with verbs meaning 
‘follow’ (anu-pra-sthä-), and others. 

The proto-accusative originally expressed relations of direction and goal as 
well. Note constructions with the accusative such as Skt. apo divam ud vahanti 
‘they bring waters to the sky’ (acc. dívam), AV; tavubhav adhamam tamo nayati 
‘he brings them both to the deepest darkness’; Lat. eo Romam ‘I am going to 
Rome’; Hom. Gk. ktémata a’, höss’ agómen eks Argeos héméteron dó ‘the posses- 
sions I carried away to our house from Argos' (Iliad 7.363). Cf. the parallel 
constructions with accusative and dative expressing direction: vanam gacchamah 
“we are going to the forest (acc.)’ and vanaya pratisthati ‘he sets off for the 
forest (dat.)’ (Speyer 1886:§ 79, 1896:§ 43; Haudry 1978:145ff.). 

Thus the nominal formation in *-om, which later became the structural- 
syntactic inactive and hence the protoform of the later accusative, expressed the 
relations of both direct object and oblique object, conveying the semantic 
functions of addressee and direction. In other words, the argument in *-om 
expressed the patient and a number of other functions later taken over by dative, 
locative, and directional cases. The structural property of the earliest Indo- 
European nominal system, where two basic argument types, *-os and *-om, 
expressed all the basic syntactic relations, is a typical feature of a language with 
binary noun classification into active and inactive.18 

A good illustration of the original formal non-differentiation of the dative 
and accusative comes from Old Hittite first- and second-person pronominals: 
ammuk ‘me, to me’ (dat.-acc.), tuk ‘you, to you’ (dat.-acc.); also the enclitic 
pronominals -mu ‘me, to me’, -ta ‘you, to you’, -naš ‘us, to us’, -smas ‘you, to 

18. A typological parallel is the linguistic structure of Kartvelian, with its relic preser- 
vation of a binary opposition of nominal classes; in Kartvelian, the -s case marks the functions of 
both direct objects and dative and directional cases: Geo. k’aci azlevs c’ign-s bavsv-s ‘man gives 


book (c’ign-s) to child (bavsv-s)’; midis kalak-s ‘goes to the city (kalak-s)’; cf. also English 
constructions such as he gave him a book, he went home. 
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you (pl.)’. All these Hittite pronominals reflect the earliest stage of the Indo- 
European system, where there were two basic nominal forms which subse- 
quently became the subject and object cases and expressed all the basic predicate- 
argument relations. A distinct dative-locative case which expressed addressee, 
direction, and goal appeared later, when the binary declension system with two 
basic arguments broke down and a more complex nominal paradigm arose. 

Given these conditions, a number of functions originally expressed by the 
*-om form were later transferred to newly arisen case forms which subse- 
quently gave rise to the dative and locative, cases evidently of primarily ad- 
verbial origin. They were circumstantials which added specifications to the 
syntagma consisting of the verb and its core arguments.19 

The dative in *-ei and locative in *-i in Indo-European amount to ablaut 
forms of a single circumstantial case, used respectively with active and inactive 
nouns. Subsequently, this case began to express the syntactic relations of the 
properly dative and locative cases which had earlier been expressed by the 
general inactive case in *-om, *-(). The *-ei case (later the dative) was used 
with active nouns and the *-i case with inactive nouns, as is shown by syntactic 
constructions of the Indo-European daughter languages, where the dative case is 
used only on nouns referring to people or personified objects (cf. Kurytowicz 
1964:191, 196, Neu 1979:187).20 

This use of the dative explains its appearance in constructions with verbs of 
affect. This in turn shows that there was an additional subdivision of the active 
nouns into a subclass of animates capable of perception and a subclass of 
inanimates (e.g. plants, some animals, and others) which lacked this capacity. 
Distinguishing an affective construction requires a subcategory of nouns whose 
denotata are capable of perception — of seeing, hearing, feeling hunger, cold, 
pain, fear, etc. It is naturally these nouns that appear with verbs having the 
relevant meanings, in a special construction distinct from the one using *-os 
with verbs expressing the general semantics appropriate for active nouns. The 
use of the dative in such constructions evidently reflects an ancient function of 
the dative, one going back to the initial stage of Indo-European. 

Examples are constructions with dative subject such as OLith. niezti mi ‘I 


19. Cf. the dative and locative absolutes (with participial forms) in various Indo-European 
languages, e.g. the dative absolute with human subjects in Slavic: ORuss. derevljanom" Ze 
prisedsim", povelé Oľga mov’ stvoriti ‘when the Derevljane had come, Olga ordered that a bath 
be prepared’ (lit. ‘the Derevljane [dat.] having-come [dat.]...”); Mstislavu sédjascju na obědě, 
pride emu vé'st’ ‘while Mstislav was sitting at dinner, news came to him’ (lit. “Mstislav [dat.] 
sitting [dat.]..."); i па dolze borjuSCemasja ima. nata iznemagati M'stislav" ‘since they had been 
fighting for a long time, Mstislav began to get tired” (lit. “they [dat.] fighting [dat.]”); for Old 
Church Slavic see Necásek 1957. Cf. Skt. astamana-velayam ‘at sunset’, evara gacchati kale 
'since the time passed that way”. 

20. Recall the case classification of Fillmore 1968, where dative pertains to an animate 
object affected by the verbal action; cf. the dative with verbs of affect in Kartvelian: Chanidzé 
1963, Schmidt 1974b. 
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(dat.) itch, feel an itch’ [lit. ‘to me (it) itches'] (Szyrwid) (Schmid 1963:69, Saba- 
liauskas 1957:111, Būga 1958-1961:11.388, 468, Stang 1942:100, 1966:316-17, 
Zinkevicius 1966:350); Latv. kam nieZ ‘who (dat.) itches’ [lit. ‘to whom (it) 
itches'] (nieZ instead of archaic niezt: Endzelīns 1951:572, 725-26); cf. Avest. 
naéza- (name of disease); Lith. nesimiegojo ir Jonui ‘Jonas (dat.) too did not 
sleep’ (Fraenkel 1928:117) (cf. Lith. dial. miegmi ‘I sleep’: Stang 1966:311, 
Sabaliauskas 1957:99-100, Zinkevicius 1966:349; the verb is cognate to OPruss. 
meicte ‘sleeps’, Russ. т21г ‘squint, doze’). 

Hitt. [ku-e-d]a-ni-ik-ki | me-er-zi, lit. ‘disappears in relation to someone’ 
(KBo XVI 25 I 43); na-at-ták-kán me-er-du, lit. ‘and may [it] disappear for 
you' (KUB XVII 105 IV 24). 

Some of the oblique forms preserved nondifferentiation in number for a long 
time, e.g. the adverbial *-bhi/*-bhi-s: cf. Myc. e-re-pa-te-jo po-pi = elephanteios 
popphi ‘with ivory knives’, a-ra-ru-ja а-пі-ја-рі = araruia[i] haníaphi ‘fur- 
nished with bits’, etc. (Schmidt 1963, Lejeune 1958, cf. Sarypkin 1971). 


5.3. The expression of possession in Indo-European 


5.3.1. Verbal expression of possession as a reflex of the early Indo-European 
active structure. The verb 'be' in its possessive meaning 


One of the oldest uses of the Indo-European dative case is in constructions with 
*es- ‘be’ to express possession (Benveniste 1949, 1966a:188, 197; 1974; Watkins 
1967, Allen 1964a:338). Constructions like Lat. mihi aliquid est ‘I have some- 
thing’ (lit. ‘to me is something’), cf. Hitt. tugga UL kuitki e3zi ‘you have 
nothing’ (lit. ‘to you is nothing'),21 Gk. esti soi khrusös ‘you have gold’ (lit. ‘to 
you is gold’) reflect an ancient Indo-European construction with possessive 
semantics.22 It is important to note that there was no verb ‘have’ for this 
semantic relation, as is typical of active languages (Klimov 1973:217; cf. also 
Saxokija 1974). 

The transformation of the construction type mihi aliquid est to habeo aliquid 
in the history of Latin reflects the appearance in the individual historically 
attested Indo-European dialects of a verb meaning specifically ‘have’, used both 


21. Cf. A.NA DTitiutti NINDA.KUR4.RA UD! UL eszi ‘for the deity Titiutti there 
is no daily sacrifice' (KUB XXXVIII 14, Vs. 51). 

22. This construction was preserved even where the verb *es- was replaced, e.g. by ta in 
Old Irish: Olr. ni-t-ta *you do not have' [lit. “to you is not']; by nes- in Tocharian (Benveniste 
1974:204: “one of the semantic functions of es- or its substitutes in constructions with the dative 
is the expression of possession, i.e. ‘to be at’ in the meaning “be had’ ”), cf. Toch. B: Nesäm ksa 
RI yesä-$c añma-sse reki ‘to me is for you my own word’ = “Т have something to say to you’; cf. 
the same constructions with Lith. уга, Latv. ir(a) ‘is’. 
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with independent possessive semantics and as an auxiliary verb23 (Benveniste 
1966a, 1974). Such verbs develop from verbs meaning ‘hold’, cf. Hitt. hark- 
‘hold’, Lat. arceo ‘hold, retain’; Gk. ékho from PIE *segh- ‘hold’ (Skt. sáhate 
‘overcomes’); cf. also Lat. habeo ‘have’ beside inhibeo “(1 inhibit, retain’ from 
PIE *ghabh- (Olr. gaibid ‘catches, takes’). 

The possessive constructions with dative and the verb * es- semantically admit 
negation of this relation. The construction mihi est aliquid ‘I have something’ 
(lit. ‘to me is something’)24 takes the negation mihi non est aliquid ‘I do not 
have something’. 


5.3.2. The expression of alienable and inalienable possession 


Negative forms in possessive constructions like those mentioned above, Hitt. 
tuqqa UL kuitki eSzi ‘you have nothing’, Olr. ni-t-ta ‘you do not have’, and 
similar constructions (in Baltic and Slavic, cf. OCS jedinomu nestü venica ‘uni 
non est corona’, ‘one of them does not have a crown’ (Supr. 58.16], i ne bé ima 
Ceda ‘ kai ouk ёп autofs téknon’ ‘and they did not have a child (i.e. children)’ 
[Luke 1:7; cf. Vondrak 1900:288, Toporov 1959:290-91, 1960:9, Benveniste 
1949]) show that the possession they expressed was alienable (non-organic), i.e. 
the type in which the object is seen as not organically belonging to the owner, as 
something that can be alienated from the owner. 

But language also has relational nouns which (in contrast to ‘absolute’ nouns) 
are seen as necessarily combined with some other noun. These include ‘hand’, 
*brother', *side', and others which in their very semantics presuppose association 
with another object: *someone's hand’, ‘someone’s brother’, ‘side in relation to 
someone'. Possession inherent in the semantics of the word is called 'inalien- 
able' (organic) possession. Many languages make a formal differentiation in the 
expression of alienable and inalienable possession (Fillmore 1968), which 
reflects a principle of nominal classification that apparently holds within the 
active class. 

We can see evidence of a formal difference in alienable and inalienable pos- 
session in Hittite possessive constructions. They have parallel forms: one with 
an independent possessive pronoun such as ammel ‘my’, tuel ‘your’, apel ‘his’, 
and one with an enclitic possessive pronoun -mis, -mit ‘my’, -tis, -tit ‘your’, -31Ў, 
-Sit ‘his’. In Old Hittite texts the enclitic pronouns are regularly used with 


23. The diachronic change from the dative construction with *es- to a construction with 
*have' in various Indo-European dialects is due to universal semantic correlations of the various 
possessive constructions, correlations which can be inferred from typological comparison of 
languages (Fillmore 1968:61ff.). 


24. For this function of the dative see also Boeder 1972. 
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relational nouns,25 while independent possessive pronouns are used with 
absolute nouns: cf. OHitt. a-a-ma an-zi-[el SAL].LUGAL URUKa-ni-is XXX 
SAL.DUMU I.SU ha-as-ta ‘once our queen of the city Kanes (Nesa) bore thirty 
daughters at once’ (KBo XXII 2 A, Vs. 12-13); cf. the typical use of the genitive 
personal pronoun anzel before titles, e.g. [an-]zi-el BE.LI *our lord', KBo XIV 
12 IV 17, in Late Hittite, which is comparable to the Old Hittite usage: Otten 
1973:31. This may indicate a formal distinction of alienable and inalienable 
possession.26 

An interesting typological parallel comes from Fijian, where inalienable 
possession is expressed by suffixal elements and alienable possession by preposed 
possessive pronouns: ulu-qu ‘my head’ (the part of my body), kequ ulu ‘my 
head’ (e.g. someone else's head given to me as food): Lévy-Bruhl 1950:210- 11, 
Milner 1971:409). 

The opposition of alienable and inalienable possessive constructions proposed 
for Hittite presumably reflects the earliest Indo-European stage, where there 
was an opposition of possessive constructions based on the semantics of the 
possessive relation. Evidence for the opposition reconstructed from Old Hittite 
data can be seen in the possessive forms of historical Indo-European dialects, 
which point to the existence of two possessive pronominal constructions in the 
protolanguage: some dialects have independent possessive pronouns and others 
have enclitics which correspond etymologically to the Hittite possessive enclitics. 
Independent pronouns are Gk. emós ‘my’, sós ‘your’; Avest. ma- ‘my’, Owa- 
‘your’; Ved. Skt. tvá- ‘your’ (RV, AV); enclitic: Lat. meus, voc. mi (cf. Hitt. 
voc. -mi in atta-mi ‘my father!’, ifha-mi ‘my lord! ), OCS moji, Goth. mei- in 
meins ‘my’ (Brugmann 1904, Schwyzer 1939:1.608, Szemerényi 1970:203, 
$ VIIL4.5). 

By comparing the independent and enclitic pronominal forms of these Indo- 
European dialects, we can reconstruct for the source language two parallel 
series of pronominal possessives, independent and enclitic, i.e. the situation 
reflected in Hittite. This again confirms the Proto-Indo-European character of 
an opposition ascertained from the historical data of Hittite. 


25. Hitt. апаў-тїў ‘my father’, es has-mis ‘my lord’, kesSaras-mis ‘my hand’, ker-met 
‘my heart’, laman-mit ‘my name’, pir-mit ‘my house; my household and family’, kattan-set ‘his 
lower part’, piran-Set ‘his front side’, etc. 

26. Note the independent 35р. possessive sel instead of -$i$, - Ses in the Old Hittite 
Hattusilis bilingual: 3i-i-e-e] IRMES.SU [I.NA 1 АМЈА ha-as-3a-an-te-es ‘his subjects were 
born from [one mother]’ (HAB II 47); cf. kainas-ses ‘his affinal kin’, with enclitic, in the 
Telepinus text. 
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5.4. The binary structure of the Indo-European pronominal system 
5.4.1. Inclusive and exclusive 


The binary classification of nouns into active and inactive classes reconstructed 
for the earliest Proto-Indo-European can be seen with particular clarity in the 
pronominal system. The personal pronouns of Indo-European are oriented not 
toward grammatical gender oppositions, which arose only much later when the 
individual dialects developed, but toward a classification based on two basic 
groups, active and inactive. This can be seen in the fact that there are two basic 
demonstrative pronoun forms, *is ‘this’ (masc., fem.) and *it’ (neut.), where 
*is is associated with nouns of the active class (historically the masculine- 
feminine or common gender) and *it? with inactives (historically the neuter 
gender):27 cf. Lat. is, id; Goth. is, it-a; Skt. ay-ám (masc.), iy-ám (fem.), id-ám 
(neut.). The evidence of these dialects coincides with the Hittite data, where the 
pronominal system, like the nominal system, shows a grammatical classification 
into two genders, common and neuter, reflecting the Indo-European opposition 
of two noun classes, active and inactive. 

The original binary nominal classification of Indo-European is also evident 
in the fact that the pronominal system has an inclusive/exclusive category. On 
general typological grounds, a linguistic structure with a binary nominal classi- 
fication such as active vs. inactive, animate vs. inanimate, person vs. thing, etc. 
would imply the existence of an inclusive/exclusive category in the pronominal 
system (as in most Australian, Austronesian, and Dravidian languages, some 
African languages of the Niger-Congo group, many Amerindian languages, and 
Caucasian languages). The inclusive/exclusive category involves an opposition 
of two first-person plural pronouns, one expressing first plus second person 
(inclusive *we', where the referents belong to the same class, as they are both 
speech-act participants) and the other first plus third but not second person 
(exclusive *we', where the referents belong to different classes). 

When two such classes receive strict formal distinction in a language, the 
expression system naturally distinguishes first-person pronominal forms 
referring to elements of the same class from those referring to elements of 
different classes. In other words, binary classification of nouns in a language 
implies the inclusive/exclusive category in the pronominal system (Gamkrelidze 
1959:11). The Indo-European linguistic system, with its binary classification of 
nominals into active and inactive classes, should show traces of an 
inclusive/exclusive opposition in the pronominal system. 


27. See 1.3.1.9 above for the possibility that the pronominal markers *-s and *-rk (*-1") 
were related to the nominal markers of the active and inactive classes; and the typological parallel 
involving secondary affixation of these pronominal markers to the two noun classes in Lydian, 
ibid. 
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And in fact two forms can be reconstructed for the first person plural in 
Indo-European: *wei- (*wes) and *mes, with the historical dialects showing one 
or the other: Skt. vayám, Avest. vaem (= *vayam), Goth. weis, Hitt. wes, Toch. 
B wes, and Lith. més, OCS my, Ann. mek’. The fact that two first-person 
plural pronominal stems can be reconstructed for Indo-European becomes 
comprehensible if they can be distinguished semantically and defined as inclusive 
and exclusive forıns (see Prokosch 1954:308-9, 1939, Liebert 1957:95-107, Ben- 
veniste 1959a). The fact that the initial element of *wei- coincides with the 
second-person plural form (cf. OCS vy, Lat. uös) may be evidence that PIE 
*wei-/*wes was inclusive, in opposition to *mes, which would have been 
exclusive.28 This interpretation also clarifies the fact that *we- is used in the 
dual in Balto-Slavic and Germanic: Lith. vé-du, OCS ve, Goth. wit ‘we two’.29 

When the binary noun-class structure of Indo-European was disrupted, the 
inclusive/exclusive category that had been motivated by it was eliminated from 
the pronominal system. As a result, only one of the two first-person pronoun 
forms was preserved as the general first-person pronoun in any one dialect. In 
Balto-Slavic and Armenian the stem retained was *mes, while in Indo-Iranian, 
Germanic, Anatolian, and Tocharian it was *wei-.30 


5.5. The binary structure of verbal categories 


5.5.1. Doublet verb lexemes as a reflex of the binary semantic classification of 
nouns into active and inactive 


The binary active /inactive classification of nouns reconstructed for earliest Indo- 
European, with all its structural implications for the system of nominal declen- 
sion, led naturally to a division of the verbal formations into two structural- 


28. Based on the same typological considerations whereby the inclusive first person 
contains elements of second-person markers (Forchheimer 1953:98ff., 114 et pass.), another 
conclusion has been drawn, namely that inclusive forms are reflected in Skt. -asma- (the oblique 
stem of the first-person plural pronoun), Aeol. Gk. ámmes < *asmes, Lat. nos, Goth. acc. 
uns(is), since they contain the same -s as the second-person plural oblique pronoun forms Skt. 
yusma-, Aeol. Gk. ümmes < *usmes (Erhart 1970:38-41, 1973:253). 


29. [n an excursus devoted to the question, Watkins 1969:46-48 adopts the hypothesis 
that the dual is secondary in Indo-European and reconstructs Proto-Indo-European pronominals 
*we-, *ne-, *yu- (and the corresponding verbal endings *-we, *-me, *-the) with the respective 
meanings of first person inclusive, first person exclusive, and second person. He claims that 
“only later, through loss of the inclusive /exclusive opposition and expansion of the category of 
dual (from the noun?) did there occur a redistribution in the various languages" to other mean- 
ings; for inclusive *we, exclusive *ne see also Jensen 1930; cf. the exclusive *na- of Proto- 
Kartvelian (Gamkrelidze 1959:46-47). 


30. Cf. the analogous development of the inclusive-exclusive category in the Kartvelian 
pronominal systems: the Proto-Kartvelian exclusive first-person plural na- is preserved as a 
general first-person plural in Svan, while Georgian and Laz-Mingrelian retain the Proto- 
Kartvelian inclusive *Cwen- (Gamkrelidze 1959). 
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semantic classes: the active verbs, which took only active arguments, and the 
inactive verbs, which combined syntactically with inactive nouns. 

The division of the verbs into two subsets implied by the binary noun 
classification leads naturally to a semantic grouping of verb forms into two 
classes based on whether they expressed active or inactive semantics. The 
original semantic principle for classification of the Indo-European verb forms 
was not transitivity, which is a semantic opposition independent of nominal 
classification,31 but a semantic classification into active and inactive, depending 
on the nature of the verbal action or state expressed.32 

Depending on whether verbs took active or inactive nouns, doublet lexemes 
arose for verbs whose semantics allowed combination with respectively active or 
inactive nouns, as with be, lie, fall, move, etc.;33 in addition, morphological 
markers arose, associated with active and inactive nouns. Remnants of doublet 
verb lexemes for active and inactive classes are verbs such as PIE *es- ‘be’ / 
*bhuH- ‘be’, *ses- ‘lie, sleep’ / *Khei- ‘lie’, *sth-aH- ‘stand’ / *or- ‘stand’, 
*es- ‘sit’ / *set’- ‘sit’, etc.34 

The two series of personal markers on verbs reconstructed for Proto-Indo- 
European are what are known as the primary and secondary endings on the 
historically attested present and aorist, *-m(i), *-s(i), *-th(i), and the original 


31. The autonomous nature of the semantic classification of verbs into transitive and 
intransitive explains the fact that many languages with a transitivity opposition lack consistent 
nominal classification (other than gender, which has no direct connection to transitivity). 
Consequently, verbal classification by transitivity is not structurally motivated by any nominal 
classification. Hence it is impossible to accept the hypothesis of Pedersen 1905:129ff., 1933, 
1938:80-86 to the effect that Indo-European had an opposition of transitive to intransitive 
conjugations connected with an ergative/non-ergative distinction in nouns. This semantic 
characterization of verbal and nominal oppositions, advocated by Pedersen and later scholars (for 
a critique see Watkins 1969:66, 846), is not consistent with the facts from the Indo-European 
languages, which point to a late development of the transitivity category (Desnickaja 1951). 
Although Pedersen correctly noted the formal opposition of two types in the verb and in the 
noun, his semantic interpretation was incorrect. 


32. The facts from many ancient Indo-European languages show that the transitivity 
opposition in verbs was a secondary development in the history of Indo-European; cf. the earlier 
division into energetic and non-energetic verbs which subsumed the transitivity /intransitivity 
opposition (Schwyzer and Debrunner 1950:II; see Schmidt 1973 for comparison to Northwest 
Caucasian). A number of verbs which are transitive or intransitive in the daughter languages can 
be reconstructed for an earlier stage as indeterminate or transitive-intransitive, not consistently 
transitive or intransitive: cf. Hitt. hark- ‘perish’, harkta ‘was perishing’ (caus. harganu-, harnink- 
‘destroy’), Olr. -ort < *or-k-t ‘destroyed’: Desnickaja 1951, Ivanov 1965:62. 

33. Cf. the doublet verbs in attested active-type languages, e.g. Navajo: г' ‘be (of people, 
animals)’ / t'el ‘be (of objects)’; ti^ ‘lie (of people, animals)’ / -'á ‘lie (of things)’; hááh, -ya 
‘move (of people, animals)’ / kéés ‘move (of things)’: Reichardt 1951:352-57. 

34. According to Bader’s recent findings (1976:108), the verbs *es- ‘be’, *ei- ‘go’, 
*(a)u- ‘see’ (Hitt. ukki), *et’- ‘eat’, *ekho- ‘drink’, and others were originally inactive and 
only later shifted to the active series. 
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perfect and middle markers *-Ha, *-thHa, *-e35 (cf. Gk. oid-a, ois-tha, oid-e, 
Skt. véd-a, vét-tha, véd-a). They must ultimately have been correlated with a 
distinction of verbal arguments according to active and inactive classes. 
Significantly, the members of the doublet pairs given above are formally 
opposed in their ending series: 


*-m(i) series *-Ha series 


PIE *es- ‘be’ (Hitt. 1sg. e3-mi, PIE *bhuH- ‘be’ (Skt. 1 sg. 


e$-zi, Skt. ás-mi, ás-ti, Gk. perf. babhitva ‘I was, became’, 
eimi, esti, Lat. sum, est, Gk. perf. péphüka, Lat. fui ‘I 
OCS es-mi, es-ti) was’, OE 15р. beom ‘be’) 

PIE *ses- ‘lie, sleep’ (Hitt. PIE *Khei- ‘lie’ (Hitt. 3sg. 
3sg. Ses-zi ‘sleeps’, Skt. mid. kittari ‘lies’ 36 Gk. keitai 
sásti ‘sleeps’) ‘lies’, Skt. sete ‘lies’) 

PIE *sthaH- ‘stand’ (Gk. 1sg. PIE *or- ‘stand, stand up’ 
hístemi, Skt. 3sg. tisthati, (Hitt. 1sg. arhahari, Gk. 
Avest. 3sg. histaiti ‘stands’, Orto, Lat. orior ‘I stand up") 


cf. Hitt. tiyami ‘I come forth") 


5.5.2. The two series of verbal endings, *-mi and *-Ha, associated with active 
and inactive arguments. Their reflexes in Hittite and elsewhere 


Of the two ending series, *-m(i) apparently occurred with an active argument 
and *-Ha with an inactive argument. This interpretation is plausible in view of 
the semantics of the verb structures that subsequently develop from forms with 
the endings *-Ha and *-m(i)37 Those with *-Ha underlie the perfect and middle 


35. For the historical connection of the Indo-European mediopassive to the perfect see 
Kurytowicz 1932, cf. 1956:41-44, 1964:56-89, 1977:65, Stang 1942:29ff., Watkins 
1969:66-67, Puhvel 1970, Cowgill 1972:924-25; for the Indo-European active and middle 
endings see also Schmalstieg 1976. 

36. Cf. ki- ‘lie’, ‘exist’ with names of inanimates in the Old Hittite text KBo XV 10 I 8: 
KÜ.BABBAR GUSKIN NA;ZLGI NA4KÁ.DINGIR.RA М№Ара-ға-а$-ђа-аў NAsDU.SI 
NA4lu-ul-lu-ri МАССА URUDU ki-it-ta ‘there is (lies) (i.e. is present) silver, gold, lapis lazuli, 
Babylonian stone, parasha-, mountain crystal, lulluri, tin, and copper’. In the ritual text KBo 
XVII 141 31^: se-er-se-me-ta [G]IR ZABAR ki-it-ta ‘and over them (above them) a bronze 
knife lies’, cf. also Hitt. na-as-za a-ar-3i-ki-it ta wa-a-tar DINGIRMES-as e-ei-ri-ya ku-it 
ki-it-ta-ti “апа it (stream) flows, and the water that lies on the images of the gods' (КОВ IX 28, 
Rs. IV 5-6). 

37. Evidence for the morphological opposition of active and inactive nouns can also be 
seen in the paradigms of certain Indo-European verbs, in particular *es- “be' This root was 
described above as associated with active nouns and taking *-mi conjugation, in opposition to 
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formations of most dialects and the -hi/-ha conjugation of Anatolian. 

The original function of the Indo-European perfect was to indicate a state 
resulting from prior action: cf. Hom. éoika ‘be similar’, dddda ‘smell’ (Chan- 
traine 1927). Hence we can establish a natural formal and semantic connection 
between the endings *-Ha, *-thHa, *-e and the Indo-European mediopassive, cf. 
Hom. Gk. héstéka ‘I stand’ beside histamai ‘I get up, become’, egrégora ‘I am 
awake’ beside egeíromai ‘I wake up’ (Wackernagel 1924:168). The Hittite -hi 
conjugation primarily involves verbs which correspond to mediopassives 
elsewhere, cf. Hitt. pahhashi and Lat. pascö ‘I herd, graze (livestock)’, Hitt. arhi 
‘I achieve, reach’ and Lat. orior ‘I get up, stand up’ (Rozenkranz 1953, 1958). 

There is a perfectly obvious historical relation of the Hittite -hi conjugation, 
with endings 1sg. -hi, 25р. -ti, 3sg. -i (present) and 15р. - hun, 25р. -ta, 3sg. -ta 
(past), to the mediopassive endings 1sg. -haha(ri), 25р. -ta-(ti), 3sg. -ta-(ri). 

This development of verb forms with *-Ha endings in the Indo-European 
dialects is a fairly unambiguous indication of the original functions of the 
endings of this series. They were originally markers associated with inactive 
arguments, opposed to the *-mi series, which were exponents of active nominals 
as arguments. 

The semantic interpretation of the paradigm in *-Ha, *-thHa, *-e as used with 
inactive nouns makes it possible to determine its later nature in comparison to 
the *-mi paradigm. Given the semantic properties of verbs taking inactive 
nominals, the *-Ha paradigm must have been defective in comparison to the 
*-mi paradigm. The semantics of inactive nouns precludes first- and second- 
person forms for the *-Ha series,38 since inactive nouns are semantically 
incapable of being speech-act participants. Hence a one-place inactive verb 
originally had only the third-person singular form in *-e. The third ‘person’ 
form was therefore structurally impersonal, without paradigmatic oppositions 
for person. 

An early Indo-European syntagma consisting of inactive noun plus verb in -e 
would have been in effect a predicative adjectival construction, designating a 
state or quality of the referent of the inactive noun. The predicate had the force 
not of a properly verbal form but of an adjectival (nominal) form in predicative 
function. For example, the Indo-European inactive syntagma *akhmen Khei-e 
*(a) stone lies'39 or *wot'orth phlH-e ‘the water is wide’ or *nebhes- 
leukh-e 'the sky is bright' contained a predicative element which could be 
*bhuH-, which took inactive nouns and *-Ha conjugation. However, a number of morphologi- 
cal forms of *es- in individual Indo-European dialects may point to an old active/inactive 
opposition for this root, marked by *-mi vs. *-Ha conjugation. Relic forms in *-Ha can be seen 


іп Luw. as'ha ‘I was’ and others (see Bader 1976), unless these are later innovations in the 
individual languages. 


38. For the first and second persons as speech-act participants and the third person as an 
object of communication, see Benveniste 1966a, 1974, Jakobson 1971b:II.130ff. 


39. Cf. OHitt. linkiya kattan kiya ‘is subject to curse’? (KUB XXXVI 109, 11): Watkins 
1969:86, 8 68. 
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interpreted with equal ease as an impersonal verb (i.e. a verb form without a 
person opposition) or as an adjective in predicative function. 

It is this predicative structure in inactive constructions that underlies the most 
archaic adjectives (as noted by Kurytowicz 1956:44) in *-e/o, e.g. *leukh-e, as 
well as thematic adjectival elements of compounds such as Hitt. Sallakard- ‘big 
heart’ (in the derived verb Sallakardai- ‘harm or make angry through arro- 
gance’), Hitt. pattar-palhi- ‘wide-winged’ (lit. *wing-wide"), cf. Lat. paliis, gen. 
palüdis ‘swamp’, Russ. polovod'e ‘high water’ (Trubatev 1972). 

The rise of a full paradigm with three persons for verbs used in construc- 
tions with inactive nouns is of a later date and due to the influence of paradigms 
of two-place verbs used with an active noun as agent and an inactive noun as 
patient. In a two-place construction when both nouns were active, the verb took 
endings of the *-mi series as markers of the active nouns. 

We can reconstruct the following paradigmatic conjugation model for verbal 
forms with active arguments (A = active noun; V = verb; In = inactive noun; 
superscripts show structural-syntactic status [later case marking], cf. 5.1.4 
above): 


Agent Predicate Patient 
Ip. A —— — V-mi Aln 
2p. A ——— V-si Aln 
3p. A — — — Мі Аш 
Person kills animal 


This ancient Indo-European paradigm is well attested in many Indo-European 
dialects. 

However, in addition to the paradigm for two-place verbs with two active 
arguments, there also had to be constructions in Indo-European where a two- 
place verb took an inactive patient and an active agent, e.g. person moves 
stone. In a language with a strict active/inactive distinction in nouns, this 
construction must have been marked by a different verbal structure than that 
with two active nouns. 

The structural distinction was indicated by the second series of person 
markers, *-Ha, *-thHa, *-e, which indexed the inactive argument: 


Agent Predicate Patient 
Ip. A — — — V-Ha In 
2p. A — TY V-thHa —— In 
3p. A ———— — V-e ———— In 
Person moves stone 


The *-e in this paradigm is evidently the same marker as the *-e of one-place 
verbs with inactive arguments. Thus in the syntagma A + V-e + In the verb 
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form contains an exponent of the inactive argument functioning as patient. 

The first- and second-person markers *-Ha and *-thHa are to be interpreted 
analogously. The second-person formative *-thHa contains an element *-Ha 
identical to the first-person marker, and is a compound formation *-th-Ha, 
where the *-th- indexes a second-person active argument (cf. the root in *th- in 
personal and possessive pronouns: Hitt. zik, acc. tuk ‘you’, -ta ‘you’ (dat., acc.), 
«tis ‘your’, -tet ‘your’ (neut.), Skt. tvám, Lat. të, etc.) and the *-Ha indexes the 
inactive noun functioning as patient. The same marker appears in the first- 
person form *-Ha with a zero marker of the active agent.40 

Thus the first-person construction 


A V-Ha In 
should be rewritten as 
A У-2-На In 
while the second-person construction is 
A V-th-Ha In. 


This paradigm for two-place verbs with an active and an inactive argument is 
best preserved in Hittite, in the transitive verbs of the -ki conjugation. 

In the historical development of the Anatolian languages, specifically Old 
Hittite, we can see a tendency to use transitives in -hi with inanimate (neuter- 
gender) direct objects. Transitive verbs of the -hi conjugation such as da- “take”, 
dai- ‘put’, pai- ‘give’, mema- ‘say’, nai- ‘turn, send, bring’, and others take 
primarily neuter direct objects. In this we can see a clear connection to the 
ancient Indo-European constructions with a verb in *-Ha and inactive ar- 
guments. 

Old Hittite examples: GISTUKULHLA-uS-Su-us-ta ZAG.LU-za da-ah-hu-un 
nu-us-ma-aX GIŠX pí-ih-hu-un ‘I took the weapons from their shoulders and 
gave them (something wooden)’ (Tel., BoTU 23 A II 30); [na]-at-ta-as-ta 
ku-it-ki ku-e-da-ni-ik-ka da-ah-hu-un ‘I took nothing from anyone’ (BoTU 
14a, Rs. 4).41 

nu-uS-Sa-an KUR-e Se-er KUR-e te-eh-hu-un ‘and I put country onto 
country’ (HAB, BoTU 8 Ш 15); ke-e-3a-an hu-u-ma-an-d(a)] [p]ád-pa-ni-i 
te-e-eh-hi ‘all this I put into a basket’ (KBo XVII 1 IV 20-21). 

URUSa-la-ti-wa-ra me-e-ni-me-et ne-e-eh-[hu-un] ‘I turned my face to the 
city Salatiwara’ (BoTU 7, 58); A.NA GISGIGIR-ya-kán GISGIGIR me-ek-kan 


40. Forthe typology of active languages see Klimov 1973:222. 


41. Cf. the Hittite use of a -mi verb: ep- ‘catch, take’ (Skt. apnóti ‘I reach, attain’, ppl. 
üptá-; OLat. co-épi ‘began’, Lat. apiscor, dptus ‘reach, attain’) primarily with animate nouns: 
LUGAL-ja-an e-ip-pu-un ‘I, the king, grabbed him’ (HAB, BoTU 8 II 8); WN{.ZU-an na-at-ta 
e-ip-zi ‘he does not catch him like a thief? (Hittite Laws, $ 66, KBo VI 2 Ш 50); nu LUGAL-un 
e-ip-pir ‘and they grabbed the king’ (KBo XII 14, Rs. б); ma-a-an [ MUSENha-a-ra-na-an 
hu-S](u-wa-an-da-an ap-pa-an-zi) (KBo XVII I+II 19) ‘if they catch the eagle alive’. 
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ne-eh-hu-un ‘and to the chariots I directed many chariots’ (i.e. ‘I significantly 
increased the number of chariots") (KUB XXXVI 98b, Rs. 11). 

The complete *-Ha paradigm of two-place verbs with an inactive argument, 
where the third-person form in *-e functioned as an impersonal one-place verb 
with an inactive argument, subsequently turned into a special conjugation with 
primarily inactive semantics (reflecting the original participation of the inactive 
argument in the verbal action). As a result, the *-Ha paradigm extended to one- 
place verbs with an inactive argument. This process testifies to loss of the strict 
binary active/inactive classification of Indo-European nouns and reanalysis of 
the noun classes as grammatically agreeing nominal formations without regard 
to their semantic activity or inactivity. This in turn led to redistribution of the 
nouns among the groups. 

Thus out of the one-place impersonal ‘verbal’ paradigm In V-e arises a full 
paradigm with three person forms (examples above): 


15р. їп У-На 
25р. In V-thHa 
35р. In V-e 


In this paradigm the symbol /n no longer has its original meaning of indicating a 
noun of the exclusively inactive class. Rather, it indicates the historical connec- 
tion of the argument in such a paradigm with inactive nominals. 

This one-place verb paradigm in *-Ha, like the two-place paradigm in *-Ha, 
is directly reflected in Hittite intransitive -hi verbs: 1sg. arhi ‘I attain, reach’, 
2sg. arti, 3sg. ari; 15р. gangahhi ‘I hang’, 35р. gangi.42 


5.5.3. The historical relation between the Indo-European perfect and middle 


The one-place paradigm in *-Ha that developed with arguments historically re- 
flecting inactive nouns carries the meaning of a state of the subject. From this 
general meaning for the paradigm, verbal forms like the Indo-European perfect 
and mediopassive, with a meaning of action on or for oneself, subsequently 
arose in individual dialects (see Jamison 1979, 1979a). 

The oldest reconstructible function of the Indo-European perfect was to 
express a state (often psychological) or property of the argument (cf. Perel’- 
muter 1977:5ff.). In some dialects, reduplication becomes a frequent formal 
device opposing the original root to the perfect form: cf. Gk. mémona ‘wish’, 
Lat. memini ‘remember’, Goth. man ‘think’; Gk. ofda, Skt. véda, Goth. wait 
‘know’; Lat. (g)noui, Goth. kann ‘know’; Skt. dadhársa, Goth. ga-dars ‘dare’. 

A meaning often expressed by perfects in Indo-European is the sound emitted 


42. For the Hittite - hi conjugation and its place in the Indo-European conjugation system 
see also Cowgill 1979, Jasanoff 1979, Kurytowicz 1979, Lindeman 1979, Kammenhuber 1980. 
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by the referent. The verbs thus express a property of the referent, namely its 
ability to emit particular sounds. The origin of verbs of sound in Indo-Euro- 
pean perfects explains their reduplicated form and their vocalism in the 
daughter dialects, cf. Hom. Gk. tétriga ‘chirp’, gégona ‘shout, cry, be audible’, 
mémuka ‘moo’, bébrukha ‘roar, growl’, etc. (Perel’muter 1967:90, 93-94;43 for 
archaic forms of the Indo-European perfect see also Adrados 1963:100ff.). 

The same inactive *-Ha paradigm underlies the earliest Indo-European 
middle, which has the endings 1sg. *-Hai, 2sg. *-thHai, 3sg. *-ei; its original 
meaning was action on or for oneself as opposed to action in general. This 
meaning can easily be derived from the originally inactive meaning of the *-Ha 
paradigm. 

Such middles are well preserved in the individual daughter dialects, cf. Hitt. 
lsg. eshahari ‘I sit down’, 25р. estari, 35р. e3ari/esa ‘he sits down’; 1sg. arhahari 
‘I stand’, 2sg. artati/artari, 3sg. artarilarta; Skt. bruv-é ‘I speak’, Avest. 
mruy-e, OCS véd-é ‘I know’ (Kuryłowicz 1965a:54; cf. perfects with the same 
meaning: Gk. oida, Skt. véda); Lat. memini < *memenai ‘I remember’ (cf. 
perfects with the same meaning: Gk. mémona, Goth. man), cf. Slav. mini(tü) 
‘thinks’ (for the Slavic type in -i- see Kurytowicz 1965a, 1973b:43, Ivanov 
1968), Lith. mini ‘thinks’ .44 


5.5.4. The suffix *-nth- as a marker of membership in the active class. The 
origin of the *-nth- participials in Indo-European 


In the ancient Indo-European system where nouns were classified into a binary 
active/inactive opposition, deverbal nouns were formed by adding suffixes that 
nominalized verb bases and marked the derived stems as belonging to the active 
or inactive class. One of the commonest suffixes with this function was 
*-[ole]nth, which became a sort of marker of active nouns; it was opposed to 
*-r, which formed inactive deverbal noun stems. 


43. The properties of the ancient verb forms that developed into the perfect are also 
reflected in the vocalism of reduplicated forms such as Hitt. pariparai- ‘he plays (a wind 
instrument)’ (-hi conjugation: Watkins 1969:§ 7, 31, q.v. for comparison with Skt. sanisvanat 
‘sounds’, RV VIII, 69, 9; OCS glagoljg < *golgol-yo- ‘I speak, talk’; for verbs of speech with 
-hi conjugation see also Cowgill 1972). Cf. the o vocalism in forms like Slavic *stonjo (Russ. 
stonu “I groan’) beside Ved. 3sg. injunctive stan ‘thunder resounds’; *sopo (Rus. soplju ‘I 
sniff’), *pojg (Russ. poju ‘I sing’), *godg (Russ. gu% ‘I buzz, whistle’) (Meillet 1906, Stang 
1942:41-43, 103; Schmid 1963:71, 73; Stang 1966:312); cf. Slavic *tortoriti > Czech tratofiti, 
Russ. taratorit’ ‘chatter’ beside Luw. tatariya- ‘curse’, Hitt. tar- ‘speak’ (van Brock 1964:141, 
Ivanov 1968:242-48). As а typological parallel, the Yeniseian languages, in particular Ket, have 
a distinct grammatical class of verbs of sound (Krejnovic 1968:114-21, Ivanov 1970). 


44. According to Bader 1975, 1976, there was a 'voice' opposition at an early stage of 
Proto-Indo-European, expressed by thematic forms in *-e/o- with *middle' voice. Given the 
evidence for *-e/o- associated with originally inactive verbs, it should rather be assumed that the 
*-elo- forms were originally inactive. 
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Clear examples of the two formations are the deverbal nominals 
*(e)t'-onth- and *et'-r-, respectively active and inactive, from the root *et’- 
‘eat’. *(e)t’-onth- acquires the active meaning “that which eats, eater’ > ‘tooth’ 
in the historical languages: Hitt. adant- ‘eating, eater’ ,45 OCS ed-et- ‘eating, 
eater’, Skt. da(n)t-, Avest. dantan-, Gk. odón, Am. atamn, Lat. dens, Olr. det, 
Goth. tunbus, OHG гапа, Lith. dantis ‘tooth’.46 Also descended from this type 
of nominal derivative is the active participle in *-nth-, reflected in all Indo- 
European dialects. 

In contrast to these forms we find an *-r derivative of the same verbal root 
with clearly inactive semantics: Hitt. etri ‘food, fodder’ (KBo X 37 II 17, Goetze 
1962:30), cf. Hom. Gk. efdar, gen. eídatos ‘food (as something served)’ 
(Chantraine 1964:16), Lith. édrà ‘fodder for livestock’. 

There is an analogous opposition of originally active and inactive stems from 
the same verb root in Hitt. asant- ‘being, true, real’ (cf. Skt. sánt- ‘existing, 
real’, Avest. hant-, Gk. tà бта ‘truth’, Lat. sons ‘guilty, punishable, criminal’, 
cf. Benveniste 1974, 1966a:160, 188; Olcel. sannr ‘true’, OE sod ‘truthful, 
actual’) and Hitt. esri- ‘image, depiction; appearance, aspect’ (Ivanov 
1968:233-34). 

The same marker *-nth- is later used not only for active nominalizations but 
also for transforming inactive nouns to active: 


In + -nth- > А 


It is the formal marker of a semantic process of activation (personification, 
animation) of nouns originally of the inactive class. This formal-semantic 
transformation of original inactives is most visibly reflected in Hittite deriv- 
atives of common gender in *-nt- from neuters, in constructions with transitive 
verbs in -mi (Laroche 1962, Tchekhoff 1978):47 


45. It is important to emphasize that *-ni^- formations originally referred to active nouns. 
This was also reflected later, when true participials of various genders in *-nth- had formed. 
Even the later passive participles in - nt- preserve a clear connection with the old active class, in 
that they primarily combine with animate semantemes: cf. Hitt. appanz(a) ‘captured, captive’, 
Lat. sons ‘punishable’, etc. 


46. For the connection of ‘tooth’ to *et’- ‘eat’? see Kofinek 1934:151, ex. 429, Ivanov 
1968:238-39, Oettinger 1979:89, note 14. 

47. In semantically analogous constructions, some neuter nouns form actives by 
compounding with a second element - sepa-, cf. tekan ‘earth’ (neuter) but dagan-zipa- ‘earth’ as 
the personified Earth Spirit (cf. the same second element in names of gods: Kamru-šepa- 
[Laroche 1947], Hanta-Sepa- ‘Forehead Spirit’ [Kammenhuber 1961b:185, Cop 1960]; cf. in 
the same Fire Curse text /$.TU SU-ma-kán GIG.SU MI-is KI-anzi-pa-at kar-ap-du ‘may 
the Dark Earth throw the disease away from him with its hand’, КОВ XVII 8 IV 9 et pass.; Hitt. 
-Sepa- probably goes back to PIE *sebho-, reflected in OCS sobf ‘peculiarity, feature’, Russ. 
o-soba ‘individual’, OPruss. subs ‘oneself’, etc. 


Neuter gender 


watar (gen. wetenaš) 
‘water’ 


eShar (gen. eshanas‘) 
‘blood’ 


Sehur (gen. Xehunas) 
‘urine’ 


uttar (gen. uddanas) 
‘word’ 


utne ‘country’ 
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Common gender 


wetenant- ‘water’ (as active force): 
kuedani-wa uddani uwanun numu 
TUL-anza punusdu witenanza 
‘I have come for a reason, may the spring 
and water ask me’ 


eShanant- ‘blood’ (as active force): 
eShananza ešhanaš inan karapzi 
‘blood removes disease of blood’ 


Sehunant- ‘urine’: 
man-an-za-kán $ehunanza-pät tamaszi 
‘if his urine makes pressure by itself...’ 


uddanant- ‘word’ (as active force): 
na-at-za ammel uddanante$ tarahhir 
‘and my words subdued them’ 


utneyant- ‘country’: | 


utneanza kurur epzi 
‘the country begins to be at war’ 


ne pis ‘sky’ — nepisant- ‘sky’ (as active force): 
na-an-za $e-er na-pi-Sa-an-za tar-ah-du 
‘and may the Sky above defeat it (disease)’ 
(KUB XVII 8 IV 9, ‘Curse of the fire 
goddess Kamrusepa’) 


Traces of analogous transformations can be seen in other Indo-European 
dialects, e.g. in Skt. himd- (neut.) ‘snow’ —Ə hemantd- ‘winter’ (masc.). A 
neuter meaning ‘winter’ is evidently represented in the old locative formation 
héman ‘in winter’. The original neuter can be reconstructed as *gheim-om (cf. 
Gk. kheimón), which was transformed into an active *gheim-onth-, found in 
Skt. hemantá-, Hitt. gimmant- ‘winter’ (Benveniste 1962b). The Hittite dative- 
locative gimmi ‘in winter’ (KUB XIII 2 IV 223), gemi (KUB XIII 1 IV 12; 
XXX 37 I 9, 11), gimi (IBoT II 6 II 10) (Goetze 1951:467) points to a neuter 
source * geman (cf. Hitt. pedan ‘place’ beside dat.-loc. pidi), comparable to Skt. 
héman, Gk. kheimon. 

A parallel correspondence can be reconstructed between the neuters Gk. éar 
‘springtime’, Lat. uer, Skt. vasar- ‘in springtime’ (loc.) and the ‘animate’ forms 
in *-nth- of Skt. vasantd- ‘springtime’ (masc.) (cf. the same suffix on another 
stem in Hitt. hammeshant- ‘springtime’ beside hameshi ‘in springtime’, loc. man 
рате, KUB X 27 I 22, hameshi ki3ari, KUB XIII 32, Rs. 7). 
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5.5.5. The verb endings *-nth- and *-r- and the plural paradigm of the verb 


The active and inactive endings *-nth- and *-r-, respectively, can be connected 
to the third-person plural markers of the verbal conjugations in *-mi and 
*-Ha.48 In third-person plural forms of the *-mi series we find the marker 
*-[elo]nt(i): Hitt. aSanzi ‘they are’, arnuwanzi ‘they bring’, cf. Luw. 3pl. 
armaminti, Ved. yuñjánti ‘they bind’, rnvánti ‘they move’, Gk. tínousi ‘they 
pay’, Lat. sunt, ferunt ‘they carry’, OCS berotii. 

Skt. азап ‘they were’ (< *a-asant), Gk. héen (< *e-es-ent), Avest. gaman 
‘they came’, Toch. B kamem, Luw. nakkuššaunta ‘they replaced’. 

In the *-Ha series we find -r: Lat. perfect 3pl. fecere ‘they made’, fuere ‘they 
were’, cepere ‘they took’; Hitt. akir ‘they died, were killed’ (BoTU 17 A, Rs. 
38), arir ‘they reached, attained’ (КОВ XXVI 101 II 4), asesir ‘they settled’ 
(HAB, BoTU 22 A I 11, 12 A II 25, 26), ti-i-e-er ‘they put’ (Tel., BoTU 23 AT 
21), Skt. perf. dadhüh ‘they put’, cf. a-dh-ur id. 

In Hittite (unlike Luwian) the 3pl. ending -er of the *-Ha series extends also 
to the preterites of the *-mi conjugation, displacing the original *-ant-: eser 
‘they were’, eter ‘they ate’ beside Luw. 3pl. pret. nakkuššaunta ‘they replaced’. 

A paradigmatic leveling that disrupts the original distribution occurs in 
Sanskrit: in most verb forms, except for the thematic type, the secondary ending 
is replaced by -uh < -ur (Thumb and Hauschild 1959:П.204, $ 427, IIb; Watkins 
1969: $ 21, 42). 

The first- and second-person plural endings in both the *-m(i) and *-Ha 
paradigms can be brought together in the reconstructions *-me- and *-the-, with 
numerous variants among the historical dialects. The forms for ‘be’ are: 


Hittite Sanskrit Ionic Latin Old Church 
Greek Slavic 
1р1. e3-wen(i) s-más(i) еі-тёп su-mus Јеѕтй 
2pl es-ten(i) s-thá(na)  es-té es-tis jeste 
3pl. aš-anzi s-ánti entí (Dor.) s-unt sotü 


The endings *-me- and *-the- are clearly related to the pronominals in *m- 
(first person) and *th- (second person), which shows that the verbal endings are 
pronominal in origin. In Hittite, in addition to the 1pl. ending -wen(i) we also 
find -men(i) in the same function: arnumeni ‘we bring’, pí-e-tu-me-ni (KBo 
XVII 1 32 (1), II 29 (6), 43 (1)), tu-me-e-ni ‘we take’ (KBo XVIII 1 III 44, IV 
25, KUB XIII 35 IV 6, KUB XVII 8 IV 17, 22, cf. daweni, KUB XVI 16 II 20, 
dawani KUB XII 63 II 3), wa-ah-nu-me-ni (KBo XVII 1 II 35). 


48. Interesting in this regard is the Hittite finite 3pl. verb form in *-nthi > -nzi and the 
predicative -nt- participle from the verb ak- ‘die, perish’, which are evidence of the typological 
plausibility of a historical connection of such structures. Cf. li-e ak-kdn-zi ‘may they not die’, 
‘may they not be killed’ (KBo Ш 23 I 8’) and 2 DUMUMES ak-kdn-te-es ‘two sons died’ (Pud. 
I 24(4’)); singular akkanza ‘having died’ in the sense ‘dies, will die’ (Kammenhuber 1973-:1, 
ak-, 26-32). 
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Since these verbal endings are of pronominal origin, the parallel Hittite for- 
matives -wen, -men might possibly be interpreted as reflexes of pronominal 
forms: the first-person inclusive *-we- and the exclusive *-me- (see 5.4.1 
above); cf. Watkins 1969:46-48. 

In Hittite these endings, once functionally differentiated, were redistributed 
according to phonetic factors, so that synchronically they are phonetically 
conditioned variants of a single first-person plural morpheme: -m- followed 
stems ending in -u-, and -w- occurred elsewhere (Sturtevant 1942). Evidence 
for an original functional distribution can be seen only in a few verbs of the -hi 
conjugation (see Dressler 1968). 


5.5.6. Derivational means for indicating plurality of an argument in the verb: 
reduplication, *-$Кһ- 


The plural verb endings which go back to first- and second-person pronouns and 
the old markers of active and inactive deverbal nouns are relatively late forma- 
tions for expressing plurality of an active or inactive argument. This inflec- 
tional marking of plurality with a suffixed verbal marker must have been pre- 
ceded by derivational modification of the verb stem; evidence for this can be 
found in a number of historical Indo-European dialects, and especially the oldest 
ones, the Anatolian languages. The rudimentary nature of the derivation men- 
tioned is an additional argument for its age. This verbal marking of plurality is 
typologically synchronous with the stage of Indo-European where plurality of 
the noun referent was not morphologically marked on the noun itself.49 

One of the important ways of indicating a plural argument on the verb deri- 
vationally was, to judge from Anatolian relic data, reduplication of the initial 
consonant; this produced verb stems formally identical with those that later 
emerged as perfects. The reduplicated stem generally marks plurality of what is 
historically an inactive argument of a one-place verb (the subject of an intran- 
sitive verb in Hittite) or the structural inactive with a two-place verb (direct 
object of a transitive verb in Hittite). This shows that this means of marking 
plurality is functionally archaic, oriented toward what was historically the 
inactive argument of a one- or two-place verb: 

Hitt. IZKIMHLA HULHLA kikkistari ‘bad omens will be fulfilled’ (IBoT I 
331f.). 

n-aS-San katta dameda$ A.NA GALHLA lelhuwai ‘and he will pour (wine) 
into other cups’ (ABoT 7 V 8f); cf. in the same text пи-$#ап A.NA GAL 


49. Also worth mention is the long-noted fact that Indo-European had pluralia tantun 
verbs (Meyer 1909, q.v. for typological comparison with Ubykh); see Knobloch 1955:214-15, 
where it is proposed that there were singulative derivatives in -k- of the aorists of títhemi, didömi, 
Шеті (cf. Knobloch 1951). 
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LUGAL lahuwai ‘and he pours into the king’s cup’. 

nu-war-as-ta EGIR-pa kuit wewakkinun ‘and since I asked them back to 
you’ (AM, KBo III 4 II 10f.); cf. пи А.М ABI.YA DUMU.SU LUGAL- 
uiznanni anku wekir ‘and they asked the father for his son for ruling’ 
(Pestgebete, II § 4). 

nu GlŠwaršaman mahhan lukkanzi пайа anda 4-ta$ halhaltumarias 
lalukkiszi DMAH-ni-ya-kan A.NA ZLKA karates-tes-a anda QA.TAMMA 
lalukkisdu ‘and as they burn brushwood (/ukkanzi) and as it throws light 
(lalukkiszi) in four directions, so may the Mother Goddess shed light 
(lalukki3du) on your life and your internal organs’ (KUB XXXIII 51 5-7). 

huwappas-a-kan LUMES-ux GIS-ru man lilakki ‘and evil people he bends 
like a tree’ (KUB XXIV 8 I 3). 

10 MAS.GAL nanniyanzi ... ‘and they lead ten goats’ (KUB XI 23 V 16). 

na-aš-ta SA KUR URUA-aj-ju-wa 2 SIG; ERINMES Ù 6 ME LUMES 
i$-me-ri-ya-a$ ENMES-us ta-at-ra-ah-ha-as ‘and he called to rebellion 10,000 
warriors and 600 charioteers of the country of Assuwa’ (KUB XXIII 11 III 
5-6), cf. tarh- ‘defeat, force’. 

Especially significant in this connection are Old Hittite forms with passive 
meaning: 2 LUMES hulhuliyantes ‘two persons are slain (dead)' (BoTU 14 12; 
van Brock 1964:135); nu URUDIDLLHLA GAL.GAL.TIM tittiyantes esir ‘and 
large cities were founded’ (or 'united'?) (Tel., 2BoTU 23 B I 12). 

That the object was plural is especially clear in cuneiform and hieroglyphic 
Luwian: lalaiddu-tta papraddu-tta IV-ti partati ‘may he take, may he drive off 
in four directions’ (KUB XXXV 43 II 12); cf. a-du-tta ipalatin latta ‘and he 
took the left side from him’, i.e. took everything bad (ibid., IV 16-17); cf. also 
elelha- with multiple object beside elha- with single object in КОВ XXXV 21 V 
30. 

Cf. also Luw. mammanna- ‘say, talk’ (many words) vs. mana- ‘pronounce’ 
(one word): van Brock 1964:137. 

In Hittite a form in -sk- also functions to mark plurality of a subject or object 
argument. It forms what appears to be a new stem, distinct from the singular 
one without -sk-: 

OHitt. nu DUMUMES,SU an-da-an zi-ki-e-et ‘and she put her sons inside 
(the pots)’ (KBo XXII 2, Vs. A 3; tale of the city Zalpa and the children of the 
queen of Kanes). 

Hitt. lingaus 3arriskir ‘they broke the oaths’ (KBo IV 4 I 46, II 9); cf. 
lingain 3arrier ‘they broke the oath’ (KBo II 5 IV 13). 

KUR-e-kán an-da ak-ki-i3-ki-it-ta-ri ‘in the country very many die’ (KUB 
IX 31 II 40, HT 1 II 15f.). 

ma-a-an-kán SA KARASH.A  UGg-an  ki-3a-ri UNMEStar 
ANSE.KUR.RAHLA GUDHLA KAL.GA-za ak-kis-kit-ta-ri ‘when among the 
army the plague flares up (and) people, horses, and bulls die in great numbers 
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(strongly)’ (Dressler 1968:162, 180-82, $$ 30-32; for Lithuanian see ibid, 61; 
Kammenhuber 1973-:1, ak(u), 20). 

The same morphological indicators of a plural argument on the verb also 
mark aspectual oppositions: Hitt. -šk- functions both in the aspectual meaning of 
iterative (Bechtel 1936) and as marker of a plural argument. This functional 
and morphological correlation can be compared to the properties of active 
languages, in which the verb shows aspectual, and not tense, oppositions (cf. 
Dressler 1968). 


5.6. The active typology of Proto-Indo-European 
5.6.1. Structural implications of the active type in Proto-Indo-European 


The comparative and internal reconstruction of earliest Indo-European struc- 
tures given above makes it possible to posit for earliest Indo-European a binary 
system of noun classes, defined as active and inactive depending on the nature of 
their referents. The stative/active bifurcation of nouns implies that the language 
had a number of structural features which are directly linked to binary noun 
classification. 

The first such feature is the binarism in the morphological marking of nouns 
with *-os (for stems belonging to the active class) and *-om, *-@ (inactive), 
which in turn motivates the lack of distinctions in the noun paradigms, partic- 
ularly the inactive paradigm. Syntactic relations are basically marked by two 
case formatives, *-[0/ѕ and *-[o]m, -Ø, which actually go back to derivational 
devices. The other case forms (the later dative and locative cases) are secondary 
developments which arose from adverbial formations which had earlier been 
used as circumstantials with verbs. 

A binary noun classification implies a division of verbs into active and 
inactive subclasses, with semantic properties determined by the nature of the 
referents of active and inactive noun classes respectively. The entire ancient 
verbal system of Indo-European, which displayed structural binarism in having 
two verbal conjugations, *-m(i) and *-Ha, lexicalization of verbs for combina- 
tion with active or inactive nouns, an originally impersonal *-Ha conjugation, 
and similar features, is motivated by the binary active/inactive structural system 
for nouns. 

The binarism of the verb system is determined by the binarism of the 
nominals. Thus the dominant semantic principle of a linguistic system of this 
type is the active/inactive division of nouns based on the semantics of their ref- 
erents. The binarism of nominals is also responsible for the presence of distinct 
constructions for verbs of affect, the existence of special possessive construc- 
tions and absence of a verb “have”, the inclusive/exclusive category in the pro- 
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nominal system, etc. 

All of these structural properties are reconstructible for Proto-Indo- 
European in its earliest period and give grounds for considering Proto-Indo- 
European of that time an active language, one oriented toward a binary noun 
classification based on the active/inactive opposition and displaying all the conse- 
quent structural implications in its linguistic system. Thus the reconstructed 
Proto-Indo-European linguistic system of the earliest period is to be classified as 
of the active type.50 


5.6.2. A general typological characterization of active languages 


The basic characteristic of the active language type affecting its morphological 
and syntactic structure is the formal opposition of active and inactive noun 
classes. This principle determines the formal treatment of the argument of a 
one-place verb as active or inactive: 


(1) V+A 
V +I 


With two-place verbs the agent argument naturally takes the marker of the 
active class; the other argument expresses the patient (i.e. the argument the 
verbal action is directed at) and is formally treated as a noun of the inactive 
class (regardless of whether it lexically belongs to the active or inactive class): 


(2) V +In*+ А51 


Slightly modifying the notation of Sapir 1917-1920 and Fillmore 1968:54, 
the sentence structures for the active type can be presented as follows: 


(3) V+A 
(4) V+iIn*¥+A 
(5) V +I 


By removing the symbol V we obtain the nominal forms for the three structural 
types of sentence: 


50. This claim was apparently first noted in Kacnel'son 1947, 1967 and first formulated 
explicitly, with a definition of the structure of the active type, in Klimov 1973, 1973a, 1974, 
1977. Some of these features have long been noted for Proto-Indo-European, but associated 
with ergativity: Uhlenbeck 1901, 1937, 1950, Schuchardt 1950a, b, van Wijk 1902, Pedersen 
1905:152-54, 1938:83-85, Vaillant 1936, Hendriksen 1940; cf. Kacnel'son 1936, Savéenko 
1967. 


51. In* in (2) stands for both lexical and structural-syntactic inactive. 
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(6) A 
(7  In* A 
(8) In 


In all three types the case forms of the A element and the /n element coincide 
formally, as shown in Fig. 1: 


Figure 1 


-—————- active 


inactive — — 


Examples of the active type are a number of Amerindian languages in which an 
active/inactive dichotomy in nouns is one of the basic structural characteristics. 
Specifically, this type is found in languages of the Na-Dene, Siouan (Sapir 
1958), Athabaskan, and Tupi-Guaraní families and others. 

A basic structural characteristic of these languages is a classification of the 
nouns into active and inactive based on whether their referents have a life cycle. 
The active class in these languages includes names of people, animals, trees, and 
plants; the inactive includes all other objects (in Navajo, tó ‘water’, yas ‘snow’, 
tsé ‘stone’, tsin ‘stick’, etc.): Hoijer 1951, Hoijer and Joel 1963. 

The noun dichotomy implies a binary classification of verbs based on 
whether the action or situation designated is inactive or active. Active verbs 
include various actions, motions, and states typical of active nouns, while the 
inactive verbs include states and qualities ascribed to inactive nouns. 

Another characteristic of these languages is the presence of a distinct struc- 
tural group of verbs of affect (Pinnow 1964:84-85). 

One of the most characteristic lexical traits of these languages is verbal 
doublets where the paired verbs are close in meaning and each combines with 
only active or only inactive nouns (for Navajo examples see note 33 above). 

Also motivated by the binary noun classification is the existence of an 
inclusive/exclusive category in the pronominal system. 

Also typical is the lack of a verb ‘have’; possessive relations are expressed in 
these languages by descriptive constructions with ‘be’, e.g. Navajo n-tcij xóló 
‘you have firewood’, lit. ‘your firewood is’ (Reichardt 1951:362-63). Posses- 
sion is expressed with distinct forms for alienable and inalienable possession (see 
Sapir and Swadesh 1950:105). 
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The nominal morphology of active languages is very weakly developed. In 
particular, the category of number is weakly represented in nominals, found 
only in certain groups of nouns, primarily those of the active (or animate) class. 
Plurality of an argument is primarily marked on the verb: e.g. Quileute t'cítciqa' 
‘they were dead’ (from t'ciqa ‘die’, cf. Hitt. akkiskittari above), kwe.'kutsa 
‘many are hungry’ (reduplication of kwe.’tsa ‘he is hungry’), etc.: Andrade 
1911:191, Dressler 1968:66-67. In a number of these languages, the marking of 
plurality leads to suppletive verb forms for singular and plural. 

In active languages, the declension system is reduced to a binary opposition 
of two basic. cases, active and inactive. For example, in the Gulf languages there 
is an opposition of active case in -t to inactive in -n/-O (Speck 1907:481). The 
active case marks an active argument, the -n/-@ case an inactive argument 
functioning as subject of a one-place verb or patient of a two-place verb. 

The verb systems of active Amerindian languages distinguish two series of 
personal affixes, active and inactive, which index the active and inactive ar- 
guments in a syntactic construction. 


5.6.3. The shift of the Pre-Indo-European active type to nominative-accusative 
as the result of changes in deep structure 


The linguistic structures surveyed above which are implied by an active /inactive 
noun dichotomy give typological plausibility to the structures reconstructed for 
Proto-Indo-European, namely the ancient noun classification into active and 
inactive and the structural consequences of that classification. 

A number of structural features of the historical Indo-European languages 
become comprehensible when traced to an early Proto-Indo-European system 
with a structural-semantic active/inactive dichotomy in nouns and the ac- 
tive/inactive verb dichotomy it implies. Only with later structural transforma- 
tions of the original type does the Indo-European system directly continued by 
the historical languages arise. 

A language of the active type is oriented not toward subject-object relations 
but toward relations among active and inactive arguments. The dominant 
semantic principle of such a language is a binary nominal classification (active 
vs: inactive), which in effect determines the entire structure of the language — 
declension and conjugation. The morphological and syntactic potential of the 
verb depends on the binary classification of nouns. The binary noun classifica- 
tion is fundamental to the deep structure of an active language and determines 
the entire complex of structural traits manifested in the surface structure. 

Therefore it is natural that structural shifts affecting the deep structure of the 
language, specifically the dichotomous classification of nouns, should trigger 
shifts of a number of features implied by the noun classification and appearing 
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in surface structure. Such a shift of the active deep structure must have oc- 
curred at some stage in the development of Proto-Indo-European. It involved a 
transfer of the dominant classification from the noun to the verb, which began 
to show structural distinctions based on the binary principle of transitive vs. 
intransitive. Transitivity became the determining classificatory principle, a 
principle implying a number of surface-structure characteristics. The central 
opposition shifted from the noun to the verb. 

This was a shift from more concrete (nominal) to more abstract (verbal), 
from oppositions of concrete denotata to oppositions of types of action and 
activity. The opposition of transitive to intransitive types of verbal action 
directly entailed the appearance of subject-object relations, expressed by the 
arguments which functioned as subject or object of the action. 


5.6.4. Ergativity and accusativity as surface grammatical variants of identical 
deep-structure relations. Transitivity and intransitivity as the semantic 
basis of ergative and accusative languages 


The verb classification based on transitivity and the rise of subject-object rela- 
tions replacing the activity opposition entailed fundamental changes in surface 
structure. The linguistic type oriented toward subject-object relations implies a 
formal case opposition of subject and object cases in surface structure. When 
the subject case is the marked one in constructions with a transitive verb, the 
structure known as ergative results. It can be represented as in Figure 2: 


Figure 2 


4——— ergative case 


Sä;ntr. stands for the subject of an intransitive verb reflecting a noun of original 
active meaning; Sinintr. stands for the intransitive subject reflecting a noun of 
original inactive meaning. 

The distinction of semantically active vs. inactive subjects with intransitive 
verbs no longer plays any role in an ergative language; it is retained in Figure 2 
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only to show the relation between active and ergative types. The essential factor 
in Figure 2 is the formal identity of the subject of intransitive verbs and the 
object of transitives, and their formal opposition to the specially marked subject 
in a transitive construction. 

When the marked case in a construction with a transitive verb is the object 
case, the result is the structure known as accusative (the ‘nominative construc- 
tion’ in traditional terminology). It can be represented as in Figure 3: 


Figure 3 


accusative case — О 


What is essential here is the formal identity of the subject of transitive and 
intransitive verbs, and the marked nature of the object of transitive verbs. 

The ergative and accusative (nominative) types form a single typological 
class, for which the essential thing is the presence of subject-object relations in 
deep structure and the transitivity opposition in verbs (see Schmidt 1973). This 
class contrasts with the active type, whose structural determinant is the active vs. 
inactive dichotomy in nouns. Hence the difference between the ergative and 
accusative types pertains only to surface structure, having to do with different 
markedness of subject and object distinctions. The two types are identical at the 
level of deep-structure relations, which are based on the transitivity of the action 
and the resultant subject-object correlations. Ergativity and accusativity are two 
distinct surface-structure expressions of the same deep relations. Therefore to 
claim that in the transition from ergative to accusative or vice versa something 
essential changes in the language would be unjustified from the viewpoint of the 
structural determinants of language. The only change is in the surface struc- 
tures expressing the deep subject-object relations; the deep relations remain 
invariant through such surface-structure transformations (cf. Kurytowicz 1946; 
for a critique of the term ergativity, cf. Wilbur 1970). 


5.6.5. A typology of structural transformations of active languages 


Structural shifts which affect deep syntactic relations do not occur when there is 
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a transition from ergative to accusative or vice versa (as in the modern Indo- 
Aryan and Iranian languages: Pirejko 1968; also Elizarenkova 1967, Regamey 
1954, Allen 1950), but rather when the active structure becomes ergative or 
accusative. Such a change entails essential shifts at the content plane, with deep- 
structure consequences (the rise of the transitive/intransitive opposition of 
actions in place of the active/inactive, and the rise of subject-object relations) 
and the corresponding reflexes in surface structure (the appearance of new 
syntactic and morphological structures, the preservation of a few old structures, 
unmotivated by the new relations and preserved as relics of the old active /inac- 
tive correlations). 

The new subject-object relations in deep structure can take the surface form 
of either the ergative or the accusative type. The replacement of the binary 
active/inactive noun classification by verbal transitivity and the rise of deep 
subject-object relations must have begun at the early stages of Proto-Indo- 
European, since Indo-European at the period of the breakup can be recon- 
structed as an essentially accusative language with a few obvious structural 
traces of the active type. 

The breakdown of the active/inactive dichotomy in nouns and the rise of the 
transitivity opposition in verbs brings about the rise of subject-object relations 
and triggers the functional identification of the originally inactive argument of a 
one-place verb with the historically active argument of one-place (intransitive) 
and two-place (transitive) verbs. Thus the inactive argument of a one-place 
intransitive verb is syntactically opposed to the former structural inactive with 
two-place verbs, which becomes the case (accusative) of the direct object of a 
transitive verb. From the Proto-Indo-European active type shown in Figure 4 
we get the typical morphosyntactic structure of the accusative type, shown in 
Figure 5. 


Figure 4 


inactive — 
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accusative ——V o Sr.-[o]s | *—— nominative 


When the full paradigm of the *-Ha conjugation arose (under the influence of 
two-place verbal constructions) from impersonal constructions with semantically 
inactive arguments, the original function of the *- Ha conjugation was of course 
disrupted and active nominals in *-os began to appear in constructions with this 
conjugation. This in turn changed the *-Ha verb series into a special conjuga- 
tion type independent of the class membership of its nominal argument. This 
situation already obtains in Hittite, with its two formal conjugation types in -mi 
and -hi.52 

On the other hand, etymologically inactive nouns in *-om/- entered into the 
verbal construction type in *-m(i) once the original opposition of active to 
inactive nouns no longer had functional semantic significance. Neutralization of 
the opposition of *-os and *-om/-@ nouns occurred, and they could both appear 
as subject arguments of one-place verbs of either the *-mi or the *-Ha series.53 

The old active and inactive cases found on arguments of one-place verbs 
were neutralized and fell together in a general subject case which was opposed 
to the structural-semantic inactive in two-place constructions; the inactive 
thereby became the object case. The subject case — the traditional nominative 
— was thus opposed in the declension system to a direct-object case, the genitive- 
accusative. At this stage a system took shape which had a strict subject-object 
opposition and the corresponding formal marking of these relations. The result 


52. For instance, by the time of Old and Middle Hittite texts the -hi- conjugation verb ar- 
‘come’ can take nouns of common gender: täk-ku LU-a$ EL.LUM GEME-as-Sa Si-e-li-es 
na-at an-da a-ra-an-zi ‘if there are a free man and a slave woman and they come...’ (Hittite 
Laws, $ 31, KBo VI 3 II 61); ma-a-an ITu-ut-ha-li-ya-af LUGAL (GAL) URUHa-at-tu-ši 
a-ar-hu-un ‘when I, Tudhaliyas, the great king, came to Hattusa' (KUB XXIII II VI 12), etc. 
Ar- also takes neuter nouns (in the third person singular), especially in impersonal constructions, 
which shows that this verb was earlier used exclusively with inactive nouns: ku-it-ma-an 
MU.KAM-za me-e-hu-ni a-ri ‘until the year comes to its completion’ (Hittite Laws, $ 165); 
kuedanikki kas ti ari ‘someone becomes hungry’, lit. ‘for someone it comes to hunger (noun)’. 


53. Cf. Hittite constructions such as watar seXzi ‘water will lie’; пи u-i-da-a-ar... Se-es-zi 
(KBo X 2 II 28); na-as-ta EMES DEN.LÍL ku-it ANA URULM a-ra- -ah-za e-es’-ta ‘and the 
temples of Enlil, which were outside of the city’ (BoTU 3, 7). 
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was a single case with the allomorphs *-os, *-om, and *-@, opposed to an object 
case in *-[o]m!-(9: 
The system of subject-object oppositions was: 


Subject Object 
case case 
*-[o]s ——— Ñ *-[o]m 
*-om *-om 

*.( *-@ 


Still another opposition must be distinguished for this system: 
*@ m _.*-m54 


The paradigm with subject case in *-@ and object case in *-m is the result of 
phonological change affecting the *-s active case after a sonorant or laryngeal: 
final *-s was lost, with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel: see 
1.3.1.8 above.55 

Such changes in the noun system could have produced an ergative system 
from the original active one. There is no fundamental difference in the paths 
transforming an active system into an ergative or a nominative one. The only 
difference lies in the different means used to regroup and mark the original 
arguments: 


Figure 6 


(A 


< ———- active 


inactive — — 


54. Cf. Skt. айа ‘giver, donor’, acc. datäram, Gk. dotër, acc. dotëra, Lat. dätor, acc. 
datorem; Skt. pitd ‘father’, acc. pitáram, Gk. patér, acc. patéra, Lat. pater, acc. patrem; Skt. áévà 
‘mare’, acc. áfvam, Lat. equa, acc. equam, etc. 

55. The sound shift that led to loss of the active marker *-s could have been favored by 
the rise of a single subject case (opposed to the accusative case of direct objects) and the tendency 
to have that single subject case be unmarked in opposition to a clearly marked accusative. This 
tendency of accusative languages is evident throughout the histories of the individual Indo- 
European languages (Martinet 1956: 13-16); cf. the history of the Slavic cases, where after the 
reduced vowels were lost in forms like *domü < *t'omos *house' an unmarked nominative arose 
and was retained, while an ending -a was innovated for the marked accusative of animate nouns 
(Meillet 1934 [1951: $ 439, 306]). It is the obligatory markedness of the accusative case, in 
contrast to the nominative, that justifies calling this morphosyntactic type 'accusative'. 
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Consequently, the correlations among active, ergative, and accusative types can 
be schematically represented as a dependency tree where both ergative and accu- 
sative are derived from the active type and the ergative structure can change 
into accusative and vice versa:56 


Figure 7 


Active structure 


= 


Ergative — Accusative 
construction construction 


The linguistic structure of Kartvelian, which shows clear evidence of an orig- 
inal active nature that has been surveyed in detail by Klimov (1973; also 1973a, 
1974), was reorganized at the time of its breakup into an ergative language with 
morphological and lexical marking of transitive and intransitive verbs and a 
nominal paradigm with a distinct ergative case and a single case for subjects of 
intransitive verbs and direct objects of transitives. Ergativity appears in the past- 
tense verbal paradigm (as in Indo-Iranian), while in the present tense the case of 
the transitive subject is identical to that of the intransitive subject and the direct 
object is in the dative (Cikobava 1948). The inconsistent ergativity of the 
Kartvelian linguistic structure brings it even closer to the accusative type and 
shows that the two are variant surface expressions of the same deep structures. 
Thus the late Indo-European accusative structure and the late Kartvelian erga- 
tive structure are different surface manifestations of homologous transforma- 
tions that affected the deep structures of Proto-Kartvelian and Proto-Indo- 
European. 

Interestingly, in several contemporary Kartvelian dialects there have been 
shifts away from the Proto-Kartvelian inconsistent ergative structure to ac- 
cusative (in Mingrelian) or consistent ergative (Laz): Klimov 1967:154. 

On this view of the accusative and ergative types, it becomes clear that claims 
for evidence of ‘ergativity’ in Indo-European (Uhlenbeck 1901, 1950a:101-2, 
1950b:97; Vaillant 1936, Hendriksen 1940, Martinet 1956, Savéenko 1967) are 
unfounded. The fact that Indo-European has a formal accusative as direct-object 
case opposed to a single subject case for transitive and intransitive verbs is 
sufficient evidence for denying ergativity in Indo-European structures (see 
Desnickaja 1947, 1951). Late Indo-European is a typical accusative language, 
although it preserves relic traits of an unambiguously active type. That type can 
be reconstructed for early Pre-Indo-European by comparative and internal 
reconstruction based on the nominal and verbal structures of the historical Indo- 
European dialects. 


56. In his later study, Klimov (1977:304ff.) comes to an analogous conclusion concern- 
ing the relation of the active to ergative and accusative types; but see Klimov 1973, where the 
ergative structure is seen as an intermediate stage in the shift from active to accusative. 


Chapter Six 


The grammatical syntagmatics of Proto-Indo-European 
in typological perspective 


6.1. The syntactic structure of the sentence core in Indo-European 


6.1.1. A reconstruction of SOV order and its reflex in the historical Indo- 
European dialects 


The word order in a two-place sentence core in Proto-Indo-European at its 
earliest, active, stage may be rendered аѕ:1 
A 


In* V 


This same Proto-Indo-European word order was preserved in Common Indo- 
European when it shifted to the accusative type and subject-object relations 
arose. The sentence core of accusative Indo-European can be represented 
schematically as: 


$———0O V 
This word order can be reconstructed from the syntactic data of many ancient 
Indo-European dialects. 

By the end of the last century Delbrück, analyzing the early Indo-European 
texts known at that time (Vedic, Latin, etc.), had established that the verb was 
typically put at the end of the sentence. In other words, these ancient Indo- 
European dialects show an OV structure for the simple declarative clause.2 

For Indo-Iranian, OV order can be reconstructed in a number of formulas 
that are identically reflected in Vedic and Avestan: *ksatram *wan- ‘attain 
power’: Ved. ksatrám ... vanatam (RV I, 162, 22), Avest. xsa@ram ... vanaemá 
(Y 31,4); *rtam *dha- ‘establish truth (order)’: Ved. гат dadhá (RV VIII, 27, 

1. Verb-final ordering of clause elements is typical of active languages, e.g. Kamayura 
wararuwijawa moja o-u'u ‘the dog bit the snake’, Hidatsa wacéo wii-ta-süka ikaoc ‘the man 
saw our dog' (Speck 1907:475, Li 1946:413-15, Landar 1961:175-77, Matthews 1965:41, 47, 
55, 145, Klimov 1973:218-19). Of interest is the survey of purely ergative languages of 


Schwartz 1972, who finds that SVO order is impossible and SOV is possible (in several 
Australian and Amerindian languages). 


2. In the notations SOV and SVO, S can be left out as an invariant element found in a 
particular position (initial position). 
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19), Avest. аЎәт ... daduye (Y 46, 15); *rtam *dhar- ‘maintain (establish) 
truth’: Ved. rténa тат dharünam dhärayanta (RV V, 15, 2), Avest. asam 
daraidyai (Y 43, 1); cf. *sthiindm *dhar- ‘maintain support’: Ved. sthünäm ... 
dhärayantu (RV X, 18, 13), Avest. stunà vi. óarayeiti (Yt 10, 28); *rtam *sap- 
‘maintain truth’: Ved. rtdm sapdmi ‘the truth I maintain’ (RV У, 12, 2), Avest. 
аўәт ... hapti (Y 31, 22); *wagram ghar- ‘throw the club (god’s cudgel)’: Ved. 
vájram á jigharti ‘he throws the cudgel’, Avest. vazracit ... niyrdire (Y 10, 40); 
*wagram *sik- ‘cast a cudgel (from metal)’: Ved. vájram ... ásiñcata (AV 11.10, 
12, 13), Avest. vazram ... frahixtam (Yt 10, 96; Mayrhofer 1976:III.127); 
*(a)idhmam *bhar- ‘carry fuel’: Ved. idhmám jabhárat (RV IV, 2, 6), Avest. 
aésmam ... baratam (Y 62, 9); *kamam *i- ‘go against wishes’: Ved. kamam 
étyasme (КУ X, 66, 14), Avest. Катаһуа ... удт иә; * mantram *taks- ‘make 
(‘hew’) an incantation’: Ved. mántram ... átaksan (RV VII, 7, 6), Avest. 
mgnóram taxat (Y 29, 7); *tawisim *dha- ‘apply bodily force’: Ved. távisim 
dadhänah (RV I, 35, 4), Avest. tavisim dasvà (Y 33, 12); *wrtram *tar- 
*overcome (defeat) opposition': Ved. vrtrám tar- (RV VII, 48, 2), Avest. 
vara6ram tar- (Yt 13, 38; Schmitt 1967: $ 382); cf. *wikwa- *dwais-à ... *tar- 
‘overcome (defeat) all enemies’: Ved. vísva dvesänsitarati (RV IX, 111, 1), 
Avest. taurvayeintim vispä tbaésa (Yt 10, 34). 

Analogous constructions with *the/orH- 'defeat, conquer' and the object 
preceding the verb can be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European as well, 
specifically for texts of the Myth of the Snake-fighter: Hitt. nu-za 
MUS/I-lu-ya-an-ka-aX DIM-an tar-ah-ta ‘and he defeated the dragon of the 
storm god’ (KBo III 7 I 11); na-an-za nam-ma MUSII-Iu-ya-an-ka-a[n] 
tar-ah-hu-u-wa-an da-a-is (ibid. III 24) ‘and then he began to defeat him, the 
dragon' (for the verb tarh- in these constructions see Ivanov and Toporov 
1974:134). The same correspondence occurs in formulas with final Indo-Iranian 
*(par-) nai, Hittite (para) nai- ‘lead’: Ved. páry ásvam náyanti ‘(they) lead the 
horse' (RV I, 162, 4), Avest. aspa para ... nayente (Yt 10, 42), cf. Hitt. na-3ta 
IKisnapilin ERINMES ANSE.KUR.RAHLA A.NA IAttarisfiya menahhanta 
zahhiya para nais ‘he (the king) sent Kisnapilis with the infantry and cavalry 
(chariots) to battle with Attarissiyas’ (KUB XIV I, Vs. 61). 

The same OV order is attested in Proto-Indo-European figurae etymologicae 
such as Indo-Iran. *subhrtam *bhar- ‘bring reward’ (= ‘good gift’): Ved. 
sübhrtam bibhárti (RV IV, 50, 7), Avest. hubaratgm barat (Yt 15, 40); *yagnam 
*yag- ‘perform sacrifice’: Ved. yajnám ayajanta (RV I, 164, 50); * saumam *su- 
‘press out soma’: Ved. sómam ... sunoti (RV I, 109, 4). 

In the Germanic languages there is also evidence for final position of the 
verb (McKnight 1897, Hopper 1975) in the most archaic poetry, although in the 
texts surviving in written form this position is no longer statistically dominant 
(Werth 1970); there are, however, revealing runic examples such as ek 
HlewagastiR HoltijaR horna tawido ‘I, Hlewagastiz of Holtijaz, made a hom’ 
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(with weakening of accent in the final verb: Lehmann 1956:77). In Old Ger- 
manic poetry (as in the runic line), the verb is most often in final (fourth) 
position in the line and hence does not take part in alliteration (Sievers 1893:44, 
Lehmann 1956:74, 1958:5; see now also Yoshida 1982). 

Hittite generally shows the same pattern for the sentence core. The un- 
marked sentential word order has the verb in final position: OHitt. LUGAL-us 
3-is GUD-un 1 3i-i-na-an-na al-la-ap-pa-ah-hi SAL.LUGAL-ai-3a-an 3-i* 
al-la-ap-pa-ah-hi (KBo ХУП.1+1 4’-6’) ‘the king spits three times on the bull 
and the icon, and the queen spits on it three times’; NINDA-an e-ez-za-a3-5i 
wa-a-tar-ra | e-ku-u3-si “bread you will eat and water you will drink’ (HAB, 
BoTU 8 Ш 29); ú-uk ku-in har-mi ‘whom I hold’ (KBo XVII I+III 28); 3a-an 
at-ta-aS-mi-iX IKi-iz-zu-wa-an na-at-ta hu-u3-nu-ut (BoTU 10 y, 18) ‘and him, 
Kizzuwas, my father did not leave alive’; EGIR-an-da-ma-kán lRMES.SU 
LÜMES GAL.GAL ud-da-a-ar-se-et hu-ur-tal-le-e-er (HAB, BoTU III 43) 
‘and then his servants and important people destroyed his word’; nu HUL-lu 
ut-t[ar i-e-e]r nu-k[án] \Mur-si-li-in ku-(en-nir) [(nu)] e-es-har i-e-er (Tel., 
2 BoTU 23 A I 33) 'and they did an evil deed and killed Mursilis and shed his 
blood’; se EGIR-pa A.NA INA.RA.AM-DSIN-na EN(?)as-3i ha-lu-kán 
pí-e-te-ir (BoTU 4 A+II 14) “апа they brought back the message to Lord (?) 
Naram-Sin’; nu-za SA A.BI.SU [e-ei-har EGJIR-an 3a-an-ah-ta (2BoTU 20 I 
10) ‘and they demanded their father’s blood back’ (i.e. they wanted vengeance 
for the murder of their father); GISTUKULHLA-u3-3u-us-ta ZAG.LU-za 
da-ah-hu-un ‘I took the weapons from their shoulders’ (Tel., BoTU 23 A II 30); 
пи ITe-li-pi-nu-uX URUHa-at-tu-3i tu-li-ya-an hal-zi-ih-hu-un (Tel., BOTU 23 
A II 34) ‘and I, Telepinus, called a meeting in Hattusas’; LUGAL-us 3-SU 
a-i-i$-$e-et a-ar-ri (KBo XVII 1+I 15) ‘the king washes his mouth three times’. 

The same ordering of the verb and object can be established for Ancient 
Greek (Houben 1977), Tocharian (Zimmer 1976), and Celtic (Schmidt 
1980: 188ff.). І 

In summary, syntactic analysis of the sentence соге іп the early 
Indo-European dialects makes it possible to establish a sentence pattern where 
SOV is the unmarked order (Delbrück 1888, 1893-1900; Watkins 1962, 1963a; 
Lehmann 1972a, b, 1973a, 1974:39ff.; Dressler 1971).3 

3. For the early Indo-European dialects there is also verb-initial word order in a number 
of instances. Verb-initial sentences as a rule represent various modality and status trans- 
formations of the core of a simple narrative sentence, or contextually conditioned transformations 
(Ivanov 1965:259, Dressler 1969, Werth 1970, Watkins 1962a, 1963a, 1968-1969). These 
bring about inversion of the unmarked order, so that the verb becomes sentence-initial (cf. also 
Hopper 1975, Zimmer 1976). 

In particular, verb-initial sentences in Hittite often have the particle -ma ‘but’, ‘after all” or 
the negative natta (= UL) in final position. This shows that such sentences are emphatic trans- 
forms of the simple sentence: OHitt. akiX-ma-a$ ‘but he died!’ (2 BoTU 12 A II 12, Palace chron- 
icle), Sakruwanzi-ma-a$ UL ‘but they do not drink them’ (Ivanov 1965:257); datta-ma-at ‘but 


after all he took this' (Ras Shamra 17, 109, recto 4; Schuler 1971:228, Haase 1971:71). 
Examples of contextually conditioned inversion, i.e. a transformation triggered by the 
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Because of its final position in the sentence the verb was unaccented; this is 
because the general intonation contour for the Indo-European sentence appar- 
ently had a sharp drop toward the end of the sentence (see Lehmann 1974:51). 
The verb was accented only if it was moved to a marked position at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, a position coinciding with the highest point of the intona- 
tion contour. 


6.1.2. The structure of compounds in the historical dialects as a reflex of OV 
order 


The same OV order is shown by compounds consisting of a nominal combined 
with a verbal: 

Skt. dhana-da- ‘money-squanderer’, mádhu-pà- ‘wine-drinker’, bhü-pa- 
*earth-defender, country-defender’ (= ‘king’), avi-pala- ‘shepherd’ (cf. OArm. 
hoviw < * Howi-paH-, Gk. ai-pölos ‘goatherd’, bou-pólos “bull-herder’, ‘herder’ 
in general), satru-hdn- ‘defeater of enemies’, havir-dd- ‘eater of sacrifice’; 
madhv-ád- ‘honey-eater’, OCS medvedi ‘bear’ < Tioney- -eater’; Skt. pathi-krt- 
‘priest’ (‘pathmaker’, cf. Lat. ponti-fex), OCS carodéji ‘sorcerer’, Lat. arti-fex 
‘craftsman’, au-ceps ‘bird-snarer, fowler’, i&-dex ‘law-indicator’ = ‘judge’, 
tubi-cen ‘trumpeter’, rem-ex ‘rower’ (rem- + eg-). 

Gk. kher-nips ‘hand-washer’, boó-kleps ‘bull-stealer’, hippó-damos ‘horse- 
tamer’ (Benveniste 1967, 1974; Jacobi 1897:7ff.), thanato-phóros ‘death- 
bringing’, strat-egös ‘leader of army, leader’, paido-tróphos ‘child-feeder’, 


structure of a whole text fragment, are Homeric constructions such as ... lüsan d’agoren (Iliad 
1.305) ‘broke up the assembly’ (following a subordinate clause); ... bë d'ár’ óneiros (Iliad 2.16) 
‘Dream came’; béd’ dr’ ep’ Atreiden (Шай 2.18) ‘came to the son of Atreus’; stë d'ár’ huper 
kephales (Iliad 2.20) ‘he stood above his head’; for other examples see Rosén 1973:317-29. 
There are sentences of analogous structure in Hittite with the verbs pai- ‘go’ and uwa- ‘come’. 
Inversion to VSO order is also observed in Mycenean (see Risch 1967). 

This sentence type, transformed relative to the Proto-Indo-European norm, is generalized 
in a number of dialects and becomes the unmarked order (Slavic, Albanian, Armenian). But the 
earlier OV order is still clearly evident in these dialects, in particular Slavic and Greek, in 
compounds which reflect the original syntactic order. Since the generalization is late, the verb- 
initial order of the individual dialects cannot be regarded as the unmarked order for Proto-Indo- 
European (but see P. Friedrich 1976). 

Comparative syntactic accentology also supports the conclusion that at an early period the 
Indo-European verb could move to a marked initial (accented) position in a subordinate clause, 
while in the main clause it was always in final position and did not have accent (see Bader 
1976:31, 43-44, 85-86). 

The marked nature of verb-initial order in the Proto-Indo-European system does not, 
however, rule out the possibility that VSO order occurred in earlier stages of Proto-Indo- 
European. Moreover, the very possibility of the transformation must be regarded as testifying to 
the existence of such a structure in the history of Proto-Indo-European. It is reflected in relics in 
the individual ancient Indo-European dialects: archaic compounds with initial verbs such as Gk. 
agé-laos ‘leader of army’, etc.; constructions with the prohibitive particle in initial position rather 
than before the verb, such as Skt. md va eno anyakrtam bhujema ‘may we not answer for the sins 
committed by others’, etc. (see Miller 1975). 
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dru-tómos ‘wood-cutter’, haimato-loikhós *blood-licker', luko-któnos *wolf- 
killer’ (which semantically corresponds to the Lydian name Kan-daules, cf. also 
Slav. volko-davü ‘wolfhound’; Russ. volkolak, volkodlak ‘werewolf’, ORuss. 
v”Ikojad’nyi = Gk. lukóbrotos ‘wolf-eaten’: Ivanov 1965:288-89); aspide- 
stróphos ‘shield-armed, shield-turning’, pur-pnóos ‘fire-breathing’, oino-khóos 
*wine-pourer, wine-server', andro-phágos 'cannibal' (anthropo-phágos id.), 
paido-bóros ‘devourer of children’, psukho-pompös ‘accompanier of souls’ (of 
Hermes, Charon), paido-gónos ‘child-bearer’, broto-phthóros ‘destroyer of 
mortals’, bou-phorbós 'bull-feeder' = ‘herder’, oiko-dómos ‘house-builder’, 
harmato-pegös 'chariot-maker', gaié-okhos ‘earth-embracer’ (of Poseidon), 
astu-nómos ‘observer of cities’, haimato-rrhóphos ‘blood-lapper’, dém-argos 
‘head of undertaking’, litho-kópos ‘stonemason’, oiono-skópos ‘observer of 
birds’, ‘augur using birds’ (cf. Desnickaja 1948:146-47); cf. Mycenean 
ku-ru-so-wo-ko = khrusoworgoi ‘goldsmiths’, to-ko-so-wo-ko = toksoworgoi 
*bowsmiths', na-u-do-mo = naudómoi ‘shipwrights’, a-to-po-qo = artokópos 
*bread-bakers', a-re-pa-zo-o = aleiphakhóoi ‘oilmakers’ (Lur'e 1957:254-55); 
cf. Lat. signi-fer ‘meaning-bearer’, OPers. arsti-bara- ‘spear-bearer’, asp-bara- 
‘rider’, Skt. ўғаа-аһа- ‘put faith’ = ‘believe’, Avest. zrazda-, cf. Lat. credo, Olr. 
cretim;4 Skt. jriubadho ‘having bent the knees’ (RV VI, 1, 6); Olcel. knébedr, 
OSax. kneobeda, OE cneowgebed ‘prayer’ (Schmitt 1967:§405); Hitt. tarumaki- 
‘woodpecker’ < *taru ‘tree’ + *wak-i (wak- ‘bite, bite off’, synonym of ‘eat’: 
Kammenhuber 1973-:2, s.v. ta, 38, 65); cf. Friedrich 1966:33, Cxeidze 1969:73, 
Haudry 1978:256ff. The ordering of the nominal and verbal elements in all 
these compounds reflects the regular syntactic positioning of words in an OV 
syntagma (cf. Lehmann 1969, 1974:76ff.). 


6.2. Structural implications of the SOV model in the structure of 
the Indo-European verb 


6.2.1. The SVO and SOV language types. The ordering of elements in the OV 
syntagma as one of the factors determining the grammatical syntagmatics 
of a language 


A language with SOV as its unmarked order for the clause core (such as Turkish 
or Japanese) differs from the VO type (as in Semitic, e.g. Biblical Hebrew) in 
that the SOV order implies a number of structural features having to do with the 
order of morphological markers in the verb and rules for forming nominal 
constructions (genitive and object constructions). In particular, the OV type 

4. Cf. the same element order in the cognate Hittite construction karatan dai- ‘give 


interior’: nu-us-ma-aS DINGIRDIDLI-eš ta-ma-i-in ka-ra-a-ta-an da-i-ir ‘and the gods put an- 
other interior in them’ (KBo XXII 2, Vs. A 16). 
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implies a generally agglutinating character with suffixation on the verb and 
preposed genitive and adjectival constructions. A typical feature of the type is 
postpositions, while VO languages have prepositions (for the OV and VO 
typology and their structural implications see Greenberg 1963, Lehmann 1973a, 
1974:15ff.). 

It should be kept in mind that the structural implications of the linear order 
of clause constituents pertain only to surface structure and specifically involve 
the linear positioning of elements relative to each other. Therefore these sur- 
face implications are weaker as implications than those motivated by deep rela- 
tions surveyed above. A change from SOV to SVO or from SVO to SOV (and 
all their possible variations) can take place without any restructuring of deep 
structure. Consequently, these transformations and the structural changes asso- 
ciated with them do not require major shifts in the linguistic system and can be 
triggered by a variety of extralinguistic factors (substratum, interaction of 
languages). This is precisely what we observe in the histories of the individual 
Indo-European languages, which change from SOV to SVO and undergo all the 
surface structural changes caused by that shift.5 

The suffixal character of verbal markers and the preposing of adjectives and 
genitives in OV languages follow from certain general characteristics of OV and 
VO syntagmas: at one syntactic level they constitute single indivisible wholes 
within the clause structure.6 Hence it is natural that the elements (morphologi- 
cal or syntactic) associated with only one or the other member of the syntagma 
can be positioned only on the ‘free’ side of that element, i.e. to the left or right 
of the whole syntagma but not in the middle. For OV syntagmas the 'free 
position' principle entails that verb markers are affixed to the V as suffixes 
while adjectives and genitives are preposed to the O element. For a VO syn- 
tagma, the same principle predicts prefixing to the verb and postposing of adjec- 
tives and genitives to the O (see Serebrennikov 1974:310ff.). 

Auxiliary words marking the connection between the V and O elements, and 
hence belonging to both V and O, are naturally positioned between the two and 
are syntactically correlated with both of them. In the OV syntagma such 
elements are postpositions, while their analogs in the VO syntagma are prep- 
ositions. The traditional terminology (postposition, preposition) treats these 


5. It is difficult to agree with Watkins that the question of OV vs. VO order in Indo- 
European is a *pseudoproblem' (Watkins 1976:316). The issue is not whether OV and (for some 
constructions) VO order can both be reconstructed; rather, the problem is to establish which is the 
basic, neutral, or unmarked order (however the terms marked and unmarked are interpreted) for 
the Indo-European sentence. It is the OV order that has this status for Proto-Indo-Europan, as 
Watkins himself acknowledges when he proposes a marked verb-initial construction and 
unmarked verb-final construction for Proto-Indo-European. 


6. In Immediate-Constituent grammar and the corresponding part of transformational 
grammar, at one level of analysis OV and VO are regarded as a single constituent, symbolized as 
VP. This description is consistent with linguistic intuition showing that there is an especially 
close connection between these two sentence elements. 
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elements as associated only with the O, when in fact they are associated with 
both members of the syntagma. This position can be illustrated with postposi- 
tions or prepositions in many languages, where their double syntactic linkage to 
the nominal and verbal members of the syntagma is clear. 

Proto-Indo-European, as an SOV language, shows all of the basic charac- 
teristic morphological and syntactic features motivated by the OV element 
order. 


6.2.2. The agglutinative structure of primary and secondary verb endings in 
Indo-European 


The agglutinative character of the suffixal elements is particularly clear in the 
*-m(i) and *-Ha conjugation system and its derivatives. 


Primary endings: Secondary endings: 
Ip. *-mi *-m 
2p. *-si *-$ 
3p. * thi *- fh 


The very form of the primary and secondary endings (which express present 
and past tense respectively in the individual Indo-European dialects)7 shows that 
an element -i can be segmented out as a marker of some category: 


*-mi, *-si, *-thi > *-m + *-i, *-s + *-i, *-th + *-i8 


The tense opposition of verb forms with primary and secondary endings in the 
historical dialects ultimately goes back to aspect oppositions expressing the 
nature of the verbal action. Evidence for the original aspectual opposition can 
still be clearly seen in Sanskrit verbs with injunctive meaning (Thurneysen 


7. Thus: 
Hittite Sanskrit Greek 
Present: 
lsg. e3-mi ás-mi eimí 
2sg. es-si ási es-sí (Dor.) 
3sg. es zi ás-ti es-tí 
Past: В 
lsg. e3-un imperf. asam Hom. imperf. ĉa < *e's-m 
2sg. es-ta ästh, Ved. *as(s) 
3sg. es-ta Gsit, Ved. as(t) én 


8. A view of the endings *-mi, *-si, *-thi as *-m-i, *-s-i, *-th-i, where -i has the 
synchronic function of distinguishing two grammatical types, was formulated in 1908 by Ščerba 
(1974:103); for the relation of forms in -m-i, -s-i, -t-i to those in -m, -s, -t see also Neu 1976. 
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1885, Gonda 1956, Elizarenkova 1960:51ff., 120-22; cf. also Hoffmann 1967, 
Watkins 1969), in the absence of any trace of temporal oppositions in the 
primary and secondary endings in Celtic (Meid 1963, Watkins 1962:47-48; cf. 
Thurneysen 1946:$$ 559-65, Lewis and Pedersen 1954), cf. Lat. sum < *es-m 
(see Foley 1965:64, but cf. Szemerényi 1964:191ff.), and in the different origins 
of the third-person plural present endings in Tocharian (Toch. A -fic « *-nti 
beside Toch. B -m < *-nt, i.e. primary endings in А, secondary in B; the 
difference must be very old: Lane 1966:219); for the probable origin of the 
Slavic first-person singular present ending -g from the secondary ending *-om 
see Belić 1932, Kuznecov 1961:89ff., Toporov 1961:64. 

It is also significant that the use of the primary and secondary endings in both 
Sanskrit and Greek is not associated with a temporal difference (Wackernagel 
1924:47): cf. páros ge mèn oú ti thamízeis ‘you did not come to me often before 
this’ (Iliad 18.386). According to Meid 1963, in *bherethi the particle *-i has 
an actualizing meaning; Martinet 1956 compares the *-i forms to the English 
progressive. Watkins 1962:47 sees in the *-i a hic et nunc sign. 

That the function of the primary/secondary opposition in Indo-European was 
originally aspectual rather than temporal? is especially clear in the aorist forms, 
which take secondary endings: Skt. ávidat ‘he saw’, Gk. éwide, Arm. egit 
‘found’, cf. Gk. éluthon “I left’, etc.; Skt. á-dha-m, á-dha-s, á-dha-t ‘put’. The 
original function of the aorist in Indo-European was to express aspectual oppo- 
sitions contrasting with the imperfect (which also had secondary endings) and 
the present (primary endings): cf. the semantics of the Sanskrit aorist 
(Kuryłowicz 1964:13ff., Watkins 1969, Elizarenkova 1960; for Indo-European 
verbal categories see Hoffmann 1970). 

The segmentability of the *-i in the primary endings and its original aspec- 
tual rather than temporal meaning are also clear in the third-person imperative 
in -u, which replaces -i:10 Hitt. 35р. imper. e3-d-u, 3pl. aš-and-u,11 Luw. as-d-u, 
aš-and-u, Pal. aš-d-u, aš-and-u ‘may (he/she/it) be’, ‘may they be’; Skt. ástu, 
sántu, Avest. astü. 

9. Important evidence that forms with secondary endings like Hitt. -ten originally had 
aspectual rather than temporal meaning is the fact that they fell in with the second-person plural 
imperative ending (Hitt. -ten, Skt. -tana). Analyzing a typologically similar phenomenon in Ket 
(Yeniseian), where the past perfective tense coincides with the imperative (boy-na ‘lit the fire’ 
and ‘light the fire!', beside present b-ok-s-it ‘I light the fire’), Krejnovič (1968:15) notes: “The 
formal coincidence of imperative and past-tense forms noted for these verbs shows clearly that 
the formatives in question are not tense markers. After all, the imperative indicates an action 


which is only about to take place. How could affixes with past-tense meaning be placed on 
forms with future meaning? These are then markers of completion of action (perfect), not tense." 

10. In terms of the sequential grammar used below, elements which belong to the same 
rank and are therefore mutually exclusive should express some generic category; this precludes a 
primary temporal function for -i. 

11. Cf. also the Hittite ‘imperative’ 15р. asallu ‘may I be’, with the same ending -u-. 
This -u- can also be seen in the second-person imperative mediopassive ending - hut, OHitt. 
-huti-; cf. ерш ‘sit down’, kishut ‘become’, arhut ‘get up’. 
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An important factor in the affixation of *-i to the personal endings is the 
character of the verb stem taking the personal endings. The endings *-m-, *-s-, 
*-th- are characteristic of athematic stems and *-[0]H, *-s-, *-th- of thematic 
stems: 


Thematic type 
Present 


lsg. *-[o]H Skt. bhávāmi ‘I become’ Lat. uehd ‘I convey, carry’ 


2sg. *-e-si bhávasi uehis 

3sg. *-e-thi bhávati uehit 
Past 

lsg. *-o-m ОК. épheron ‘I brought’ Skt. dbhavam 

2sg. *-e-s épheres ábhavas 

3sg. *-e-th éphere ábhavat 


Consequently, the specificity of the thematic and athematic verb stems in regard 
to their personal endings lay in the fact that the thematic type took as its primary 
ending in the first-person singular *-/o]H, while the athematic type took *-m-i. 

The *-o-m as a secondary ending for first-person singular in thematic stems 
makes it possible to regard the primary ending *-oH as a recoding of a regular 
*-o-mi which neutralizes the function of *-i as a marker of the present tense (an 
earlier aspectual opposition). A connection of the *-oH ending to the first- 
person singular ending in the *-Ha series cannot be ruled out. Then we would 
have an example of two verbal paradigms influencing each other, with forms 
from one paradigm expanding to the other (similar examples will be given 
below for the middle paradigm). 

It may be concluded that the opposition of primary to secondary endings of 
thematic verbs, marking the present and past tense respectively (or the older 
aspectual meaning), is an innovation within Indo-European dialects under the 
influence of the athematic paradigms. In fact, the earliest Indo-European 
dialects preserve clear evidence of an earlier indifference of the thematic 
conjugation as to primary vs. secondary endings, and hence of indifference to 
the relevant temporal, or earlier aspectual, feature. The full thematic paradigm, 
with its opposition of primary to secondary endings, is found only in Sanskrit, 
and there the first-person singular form is extended by an additional *-mi 
ending by analogy to the athematic paradigm, so that there is a consistent 
opposition of primary endings in *-i to secondary endings without *-i: bhávami 
from *bhava- + *-mi; the original *-6 < *-oH is preserved in Greek, Latin, and 
other languages. 

In other dialects, what are called thematic primary endings clearly do not all 
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go back to endings with a final *-i. They most often lack *-i and hence show a 
connection to the secondary endings: Lat. uehis, uehit, Gk. phéreis, phérei, etc. 
The interpretation to be drawn from this is that the primary and secondary 
endings of the thematic conjugation were not in opposition based on the presence 
or absence of *-i. This opposition can be said to be neutralized in the thematic 
conjugation. In the athematic type, however, it is expressed by means of a 
consistent opposition of endings in *-i to endings without *-i. This opposition 
extends to the thematic type in Sanskrit and only in Sanskrit, and can therefore 
be seen as a specifically Sanskrit innovation (see Saussure 1879:10, Meillet 
1931a, Renou 1925, 1932, 1952: $ 326, Hoffmann 1967, Watkins 1969:63, 88 
41, 42). 

The absence of a primary /secondary opposition in the thematic conjugation 
to render the tense or earlier aspectual oppositions expressed by the athematic 
forms can be interpreted as showing that the original function of the thematic 
vowel was to express some aspectual parameter; given this aspectual meaning, 
additional marking with *-i, which carried an aspectual meaning, would have 
been superfluous or contradictory. These two elements were complementary 
formatives which conveyed incompatible (or possibly identical) grammatical 
meanings. 

When the thematic vowel lost its original function in a number of dialects, a 
secondary opposition of primary and secondary endings in *-i arose in the 
thematic conjugation. The result was a certain symmetry between the two 
conjugation types, which is most fully manifested in Sanskrit. 


6.2.3. The agglutinative structure of middle verb endings in Indo-European 


The agglutinative character of verb markers in Indo-European is especially 
clear in the principles for formation of middle verbs. The verb forms expres- 
sing reflexivity and reciprocity in Indo-European were formed from both *-mi 
and *-Ha series verbs by adding agglutinative markers of middle voice to the 
endings, with consequent contamination of certain *-mi and *-Ha forms. The 
various middle formations of the Indo-European dialects cannot be reduced to a 
single source model, which shows that the middle as a distinct category is recent 
and areally or dialectally conditioned within Proto-Indo-European.12 

One of the dialectal middle types is formed by adding a middle marker *-o- 
to the *-m(i) series endings. Consequently there are two series of endings for 
the middle, reflecting the primary and secondary endings: 


12. For the history and changes of the middle forms in the individual dialects see Meid 
1971, 1977, Jasanoff 1973. 
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Primary endings: Secondary endings: 
lp. *-m-o-i *-m-o 
2p. *-s-o-i *-s-o 
3p. *-th-o-i *-th-o 


Another dialect type is formed from the *-Ha endings by adding an agglutinative 
element *-r(-i) (also *-dh(-i) in the second person) (for the structure of these 
forms see Cowgill 1972, 1970:142): 


lp. *-Ha-r(i) 
2p. *-tha-r(i)/ *-tha-dh(i) 
3p. *-elo-r(i) 


The presence of two areally distributed middle paradigms in Indo-European 
led to contamination of the two conjugation types, with forms from one entering 
the other. For instance, the middle *-mi paradigm shows clear evidence of first- 
person endings from the *-Ha paradigm, while in the third person the *-Ha para- 
digm shows intrusive *-mi endings. The result is contaminated paradigms for 
the middle in the various Indo-European dialects, with forms showing the influ- 
ence of both paradigms. 

Middle forms of the *-mi series are found primarily in Greek: 


Primary endings: Secondary endings: 
1sg. -mai -man 
Arc.-Cypr. 2sg. -soi -so 
Arc.-Cypr. 3sg. -toi -to 


In the a of the first-person singular we can see contamination with the first- 
person singular ending of the *-Ha series. 

Similar contamination obviously took place in the first-person form of 
Sanskrit: 


Primary endings: Secondary endings: 
1sg. -é < Indo-Iran. *-ai -i(-d) (see Cowgill 1968) 
2sg. -sé < Indo-Iran. *-sai -thas 
3sg. -té < Indo-Iran. *-tai -tá 


The second-person secondary ending, too, shows the clear influence of the *-Ha 
series ending. . 

The middle paradigm formed from the *-Ha series is most clearly reflected 
in Hittite: 
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Present Past 
Isg. -(ha)ha(ri) -( ha)ha-t(i) 
2sg. -ta(ti) -ta-t 
3sg. -a(ri)/-ta(ri) -a-t/-ta-t 


The -ta(ri) and -a(ri) endings (cf. kis-ari ‘becomes’, past kis-at; es-ari ‘sits 
down’, past es-at; but ki-tari ‘lies’, past ki-tat) synchronically reflect the two 
conjugation types in -mi and -hi; the presence of two endings in the third person 
reflects the historical influence of the Indo-European middle series in *-mi. 

The middle paradigms in Celtic and Italic also reflect the *-Ha series with 
influence from the *-mi series: 


Olr. lsg. -ur Lat. -(o)r 
2sg.  -ther -rel-ris < *-so/*-sis 
3sg.  -thir -tur 


The third-person endings of these paradigms, and the Latin second person, 
reflect the endings of the middle paradigm in *-mi. 

The middle paradigms of Tocharian are different in structure. The -r ending 
is added not to the *- Ha ending but to the *-m(i) series, while the second person 
reflects the *-Ha series (see Cowgill 1972): 


Tocharian A Tocharian B 
lsg. -mar -mar 
2sg. -tar -tar 
3sg. -tär -tär 


In summary, the middle endings of the historically attested Indo-European 
languages can be explained by positing two middle paradigms, one based on 
*_mi series endings and one based on *-Ha. Neither paradigm is represented in 
any one historical Indo-European language in a pure form uncontaminated by 
the other. For Proto-Indo-European we must posit both paradigms, areally 
distributed, which is evidence that they arose relatively late in Indo-European. 

The middle paradigm could have arisen in the Indo-European verb system 
only when subject-object relations and distinct forms for direct and indirect 
objects had appeared. 
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6.3. The version relations of the Indo-European middle in typologi- 
cal perspective!3 


6.3.1. The Indo-European middle as a means of expressing version relations 


The rise of the middle conjugation in Indo-European had to do with the need to 
convey the semantics of version, a category expressing directedness of action 
and the person the action is intended for. A category of version could naturally 
develop when there was a semantic opposition of centripetal verbs expressing 
directedness of action toward the subject to centrifugal verbs expressing action 
directed away from the subject. 

A category of directedness, or version, semantically requires an additional 
participant in the action or situation, one for whom the action is designated. If 
the performer of the action is semantically characterized as an agent and the one 
undergoing it as a patient, the person for whom the action is performed can be 
termed a beneficiary (abbreviated here as D for ‘designee’). Beneficiary is to be 
distinguished from the addressee function of an argument in an oblique (dative) 
case (see Gamkrelidze 1979a). In (1) the argument him (in the dative case in a 
language having cases) is an addressee, while in (2) it is a beneficiary. 


(1) I wrote him a letter 
(2) I killed him an animal (i.e. killed an animal for him) 


Both addressee and beneficiary can appear in the same clause: 
(3) I sent him (Ad) a book for her (D) 


The category of version is closely linked to the category of inalienable 
possession in possessive pronouns. Constructions with a beneficiary can often be 
transformed into possessive constructions, e.g. in German (4) can be trans- 
formed into (5) with preservation of meaning: 


(4) Er hat mir die Hand verwundet 
(5) Er hat meine Hand verwundet 


Cf. also Lat. manus sibi lauat = manus suas lauat ‘he washes his hands’ 
(Kurytowicz 1964). 

Often, a version construction like (4) is correct in one language while a 
possessive construction like (5) is correct in another: 


13. [Version is the standard English term for a Georgian verbal affix which registers a 
derived indirect object and indicates whether it is coreferential to the subject. — JN.] 
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(6) German: Ich wasche mir die Hände 


(7a) Russian: Ja moju (sebe) ruki 
(7b) French: Je me lave les mains 


(8) English: J wash my hands 


(6-7) are version constructions, and (8) is possessive. (See Fillmore 1968:61ff., 
Kurytowicz 1964:75.) 

A universal category of version is present in the content plane of every 
language, but does not receive explicit grammatical expression in the verbal 
structure of every language. The Kartvelian languages express version relations 
by means of special prefixes on the verb. The markers in Georgian are -i- for 
subject version (‘for oneself’), -u- for object version (‘for him") (in the fol- 
lowing examples, VM - version marker): 


(9  v-a-k'eteb ‘Ido’ (neutral version) 
1 VM do 

(10) v-i-K'eteb ‘I do for myself’ (subject version) 
1 VM 

(11) v-u-K'eteb ‘I do for him’ (object version) 
1 VM 


(See Sanidze 1973:323ff., Boeder 1968.) Compare also (12) from Georgian 
with (6) and (8) above: 


(12) v-i-ban xels ‘I wash my hands’ 
1 VM wash hand-DAT 


The Indo-European middle was originally oriented toward marking the se- 
mantics of version, and was based on verbal paradigms with centripetal mean- 
ing. That the earliest meaning of the middle was version is still clear in the 
earliest forms from ancient Indo-European dialects. For instance, the opposi- 
tion of Skt. yájati 'he performs a sacrifice" (for someone else, as priest) and 
yájate ‘he performs a sacrifice for himself’ (not as priest but as sacrificer) shows 
clearly that the Indic middle was a version category.14 This was noted by 
Panini in an observation that is strikingly insightful for its time. For Panini, a 
middle is the ‘word for oneself’ (atmane-padam), while the active is the ‘word 
for another’ (parasmai-padam). 


14. For the Indo-European middle as a version form see Sanidze 1946:170, 1969; 
Schmidt 1965. 
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Cf. also Gk. active daneizein ‘lend’ (i.e. give as loan to another) and 
daneizesthai ‘borrow’ (i.e. take as loan for oneself), and their Gothic translations 
leivan ‘lend’, leivan sis ‘borrow’, lit. ‘loan for oneself? (Wackernagel 1924, 
Lehmann 1973:87). Note also Gk. dora phérei ‘he brings gifts’ beside dóra 
phéretai ‘he brings gifts intended for himself’ (Benveniste 1966a:173, 
1974:184ff.). 

This ancient meaning for the Indo-European middle is established by 
comparing active and middle forms in the oldest dialects — Hittite!5 (Neu 
1968), Sanskrit, Greek (Perel’muter 1974:76-77, 1977:160ff.). The comparison 
shows that a two-member category of version appeared within centripetal verbs, 
distinguishing subjectival and non-subjectival version meanings (see Strunk 
1980). The middle endings give the verb subject-version meaning, and the non- 
middle (active) endings mark non-subject version. 

Unlike Kartvelian, where version is a three-way opposition of subject to 
object to neutral version, in Indo-European it was from the very beginning a 
two-member opposition of subject to non-subject version. In other words, the 
beneficiary was always coreferential to the subject; there is never morphological 
marking of an object-controlled beneficiary in the Indo-European verb. This is 
why the Indo-European category of version is binary while the Kartvelian one is 
trinary. The binary version category of Indo-European reflects a binary 
opposition of ancient Indo-European verb forms as centripetal vs. centrifugal, 
reflecting the old division of nominal (and consequently verbal) forms into 
active and inactive classes. 

The semantics of subject version indicated that the action was directed at the 
subject, and provides one kind of evidence that the original Indo-European verb 
series in *-Ha was centripetal in meaning. 

From the formal-descriptive point of view, Indo-European subject version 
can be seen as due to a version transformation of the corresponding active form: 


active subject version 
-e -0-(ri) 
S V | | (О) S V | | D (O) 
-thi -th-o-i 


where D symbolizes the subject-controlled beneficiary. Thus the agglutinative 
elements *-o- (in the *-m(i) series) and *-r(i) ( in the *-Ha series) express the 
semantics of subject version and are suffixal markers of the category of version. 


15. Cf. Hitt. nu-za-kän SUHLA-u£ a-ar-ri (KBo IV 2 Ш 26) ‘and he washes his hands’; 
LUGAL-us-za-kdn ŠUHLA.SU a-ar-ri (KUB XX 99 III 18) ‘the king washes his hands' beside 
Skt. päni áva nenilge ‘he washes his hands’ and Homeric nfpsato (= Hitt. - za) d' autòs khet’ras 
(= Hitt. SUBLA) ‘and he washed his hands’ (Iliad 16.230). 
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6.3.2. The change in the Indo-European middle due to transitivity and the 
appearance of analytic expressions of version relations. Middle and 
passive 


A later semantic transformation of the middle from a version marker to a 
marker of intransitivity (opposed to transitive active verbs) entailed the ap- 
pearance of analytic forms in which version relations were marked by 
pronominals. 

In addition to the only ancient Indo-European pronoun marker of a subject- 
controlled beneficiary, *s- or *so- (Lat. se, sui, sibi, Gk. hé, hott, hoi, OCS 
svoji, Skt. svá- ‘one’s own’, svayám ‘oneself’, Avest. xva- ‘one’s own’), forms of 
diverse provenience appeared in the various dialects: Gk. autós, philos, 
sphéteros, Skt. atmán-, Lat. ipse, Ger. selbst, etc.; for Hitt. -za, Luw. -ti see 
below. A word expressing reflexivity — the lexical equivalent of version 
relations — was lacking in the protolanguage (Delbrück 1893-1900:III.477ff., 
497). 

As the category of transitivity arose and solidified in Indo-European, the 
middle, which originally indicated version relations, acquired the function of 
marking intransitivity. It was opposed to the active forms of the *-mi and *-Ha 
series, which marked transitivity. The Indo-European verb system changed in 
the direction of expressing transitivity as its central category, and the formal 
means of the language were recruited for this purpose. The semantically 
centripetal subject-version forms naturally became the means for marking 
intransitive semantics. 

This semantic evolution of the middle can be traced in data from a number of 
ancient Indo-European dialects. This is true of Hittite, where the formal- 
semantic shift can be traced in the written period (Neu 1968:56, 62, 63, 80, 
196), and also Greek (Schwyzer and Debrunner 1950:11.235, Debrunner and 
Scherer 1969:113) and Sanskrit (with reflexive meaning in late Sanskrit: Bloch 
1934). 

In the course of this change, the middle verb forms acquired primarily intran- 
sitive meaning and were later grammaticalized as passives, as is reflected in the 
exclusively intransitive meaning of middles in Latin (where the passive devel- 
oped from the Indo-European middle: Wackernagel 1924), Tocharian (primar- 
ily passive meaning with traces of the old middle meaning: Krause 1959:63), 
Germanic (Guxman 1964:262), and later Greek (Perel'muter 1974:77, 197- 
7:137ff.). 

At the level of deep relations, the passive is a separate diathesis, distinct from 
the version category that was expressed by the Indo-European middle. In the 
synchronic functioning of a linguistic system, the passive is the result of ap- 
plying a passive transformation to active structures, which causes conversion of 
the logico-semantic subject and object relations. While in an active construction 
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(Figure 1) there is a direct relation between the logico-semantic subject and 
object (S, O) and the grammatical subject and object (<S>, <O>), in a passive 
construction (Figure 2) the logico-semantic subject is expressed by a grammati- 
cal object while the logico-semantic object bears the function of grammatical 
subject. 


Figure 1 


Logico-semantic level: S— Pred—O ‘person kills animal’ 


| 


Grammatical level: (S] — V — {О} 


Figure 2 
Logico-semantic level: S— Pred—O ‘person kills animal’ 
Grammatical level: {O}——V— {8} ‘animal is killed by person’ 


The diathesis created by the passive transformation is characterized by conver- 
sion of the relations between logico-semantic and grammatical units: 


S > {О}, O (S 


With passivization, a transitive verb becomes intransitive: 


Figure 3 
S— Pred—— O Tpass. S—Pred O 
= 
| | 1 ë 1 
{S}—V-thi— (O) (0) — V -thoi-— (S) 


In version constructions, however, the grammatical subject and object are in 
direct relation to the corresponding logico-semantic entities. The essential thing 
is that the logico-semantic beneficiary finds explicit grammatical expression in 
the verb form in addition to the logico-semantic object, i.e. a version-marked 
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verb form reflects the following logico-semantic structure: 
S—Pred—D—O 


When the referents of beneficiary and subject are identical, we have the subject 
version marked by the Indo-European middle forms. 


6.3.3. Centripetal verb forms in Indo-European and the hypothetical meaning 
expressed by the perfect 


The change of Indo-European middle forms marking version to forms with 
passive meaning is explained by the fact that the two constructions share the 
semantics of centripetal action, action directed inward toward the grammatical 
subject (which can be logico-semantic subject or object). The subject-version 
meaning of the Indo-European middle constructions provides a natural basis for 
the subsequent shift of these constructions to passives proper. It also explains 
why the middles could shift to a reflexive meaning (where the direct object and 
subject are referentially identical, a fact that must have been favored by the 
inalienable possession implicitly present in subject version: see Kurytowicz 
1964:75). 

The centripetal nature of the Indo-European middles also links them to the 
Indo-European perfects and a number of other intransitive verbal structures. 
Only from this point of view can it be understood why the middle and intran- 
sitive paradigms are identical and why they are related to the perfect, which 
originally indicated a state resulting from prior action. 

This property of the Indo-European perfect forms also explains the fact that 
they carry an implicit meaning that may be termed hypothetical [or evidential — 
JN]. Since the action referred to by a perfect took place in the past and the 
speaker is witness only to its resultant state, he perceives the action as having 
taken place in his absence, hence as a hypothetical event which he knows of only 
from its results.16 

In Greek and Indo-Iranian, the perfect was the form usually used with 
negation (Grünenthal 1933). This also explains the fact that in individual 
dialects, in particular Slavic, the functions of the perfect were later taken over 


16. This meaning for perfects is especially clear in Kartvelian, where the Series III 
(inverse, perfect) verbs have “evidential” (“quotative”, i.e. reported but not witnessed) meaning: 
Geo. dauc'eria ‘he must have written’, gauk’etebia ‘he must have done’. Typologically, the 
distinction of ‘seen’ (naxulis 3gupi) vs. ‘unseen’ (unaxavis 3gupi) in Georgian grammar 
(Sanidze 1973:211ff.) is comparable to Panini's distinction of paroksd vs. aparokse for the 
perfect (Schmidt 1964:9); cf. also the Bulgarian evidential forms which go back to Slavic 
perfects: zaminala ‘it (ship) is said to have sailed’ (Jakobson 1971a:135, Andrejtin 1938; for 
Macedonian see Lunt 1952; for the general typology of evidentials see Xolodovic 1946:196-97 
on Japanese). 
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by verb structures which originally had hypothetical meaning: the Slavic form 
in -/(&) (Kuryłowicz 1970-72), which preserved modal meaning (Borodic 1963, 
Galton 1962), as did the cognate Tocharian forms in -/ye (Thomas 1952; cf. 
Benveniste 1959:97, 1936), Armenian forms (sireli ‘one who is to be loved’, 
‘dear’), and Hittite-Luwian forms like dalugnula- ‘(those which) are to be 
lengthened’, barganula- ‘(those which) are to be raised’ (Pedersen 1947, van 
Brock 1962, Benveniste 1962a:18-20, Ivanov 1968:270-72, Solta 1970). In 
particular, іп Old Church Slavic texts we can observe a shift to a perfect in -/(й) 
accompanying negation: the perfect лёзїї sätvorilü ‘did not do’ corresponds to 
aorist sütvori (Borodic 1963:9, 12, 15). There is an analogous correlation of 
perfect and negation in Georgian, where a past-tense positive verb form (aor. 
da-v-c'er-e ‘I wrote’, da-v-xat' -e ‘I drew’) changes to a third-series (perfect) 
form with negation: ar da-m-i-c'er-ia ‘I did not write’, ar da-m-i-xat'-av-s ‘I did 
not draw'. 

In Baltic, the old Indo-European perfect is reflected only in negative forms: 
Latv. nevaid ‘no’ < ‘unknown’!7 (Endzelīns 1951:§ 601a, Stang 1966:416). See 
Stang also for Lith. yrà ‘is’ in nérà ‘is not’; Old Lithuanian has esti ‘is’ in 
translations from Polish and nérd with negation: nérà Diévo ‘there is no God’, 
Pol. nie masz Boga (Ford 1967).18 For the etymology of the -r in nérd see 
Ivanov 1968:235-38, 269; see Watkins 1969:195-97 for verb forms in *-r as 
related to the particle *r of Homeric dr, rha (ste rha, Iliad 7.225), Toch. B ra. 


6.4. The sequential structure of the Indo-European verb 
6.4.1. The ordering of suffixes in *-mi series verb forms 


Consistent with the OV type, a number of verbal categories — subjunctive, 
optative, causative, etc. — are morphologically expressed on the verb with 
agglutinative suffixal markers. Like the middle markers analyzed above, they 
adhere to the basic principle of agglutination: the individual markers are clearly 
segmentable, each as a rule expressing one grammatical meaning, one gram- 
meme. Any given marker or group of markers has a strict ordering in the 
verbal morpheme sequence. 

In Indo-European, the verb root is immediately followed by the thematic 
vowels *-e-/*-o-, which are thus morphemes filling the first sequential position 
after the root, a position here labeled Rank 1. Following them, in rank position 

17. There is a partial typological parallel in the development of ‘know’ to ‘experience’ 
under negation (Buyssens 1959). 


18. For Polish nie masz (15th-19th centuries; lit. ‘you do not have’), later nie ma ‘there 
is not’, lit. ‘does not have’, see Smiech 1966, Bendix 1966:131. For typological parallels to the 
distinction of negative and positive ‘be’ (Polish neg. nie ma, pos. jest; Lith. neg. лёга, pos. esti) 
see Locker 1955:549-50. 
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2, are the subjunctive markers *-e-/*-o- or the optative *-yeH-/*-iH-. In 
athematic forms, Rank 1 remains unfilled and a morpheme of Rank 2 (the sub- 
junctive marker) is affixed directly to the stem: 


Indicative: *ei-mi ‘Igo 
*ei-si ‘you go’ 
*ei-thi ‘s/he goes’ 


Skt. é-mi, é-si, é-ti 


Subjunctive: *ei-oH ‘I would go’ 
*ei-e-s(i) *you would go' 
*ei-e-th(i) “he would go’ 


Skt. dy-d(ni), *ay-as(i), áy-at(i) 
Ranks 1 and 2 are both filled in thematic verbs: 


Indicative: *bher-oH ‘I carry’ 
*bher-e-si “you carry’ 
*bher-e-thi ‘s/he carries’ 


Skt. bhárami, bhárasi, bhárati 
Gk. phéro, phéreis, phérei 


Subjunctive: *bher-oH ‘I would carry’ 
*bher-e-si ‘you would carry’ 
*bher-é-thi “he would carry’ 


Skt. bhárà(ni), *bharas(i), bhárat(i) 


The long *-e- of the Indo-European subjunctive forms must reflect fusion of 
two markers: the thematic vowel *-e-/*-o- and the subjunctive marker *-e-: 


*bher-e-si < *bher-e-e-si 
*bher-e-thj < *bher-e-e-thi 


The optative marker *-yeH- / *-iH- occupies the same second rank: 
Athematic optative: *s-yeH-m *I would be* 


*s-yeH-s *you would be’ 
*s-yeH-th *he would be' 


Skt. syam, syás, syat 
OLat. siem, sies, siet 
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Thematic optative: *bher-o-iH-m ‘I would carry’ 
*bher-o-iH-s ‘you would carry’ 
*bher-o-iH-th ‘he would carry’ 


Skt. bháreyam, bháres, bháret 


The fact that both the indicative and the subjunctive belonged to Rank 2 
shows that they were functionally similar, expressing different aspects of a 
single category of modality (in opposition to the indicative, expressed by the 
absence of an affix in this rank): see Gonda 1956.19 The fact that the Rank-1 
thematic vowel is identical to the subjunctive marker of Rank 2 may indicate 
that they are historically identical and functionally related. Only in late Indo- 
European did the markers of this series apparently split to yield formatives of 
two different ranks. 

Evidence for earlier functional similarity of the subjunctive and the theme 
vowel comes from the first-person singular form in *-[0]H which is common to 
the subjunctive and thematic indicative conjugations; cf. the forms of *es- ‘be’, 
subjunctive 15р. *es-oH, 25р. *es-e-s(i), 35р. *es-e-th(i), reflected in the 
Latin future ero, eris, erit and the Celtic present subjunctive: Olr. 1sg. beo « 
*(b)eso, *(b)eses, *(b)eset (Watkins 1969: 840, 62, Szemerényi 1970:238-39). 

The opposition of primary and secondary endings, with and without *-i, in 
the subjunctive second and third persons dates to the later period when the full 
system of primary and second endings developed in Sanskrit. In the Rigveda we 
can see clear evidence that there was no temporal opposition based on primary 
vs. secondary endings in the subjunctive: cf. Ved. ásat ‘would be’ (24 times in 
the Rigveda) in the meaning of an atemporal subjunctive, parallel to ásati (6 
times in the Rigveda), Айга! and kárati (beside indicative krnóti ‘makes’), gámat 
(indicative gácchati ‘goes’), yámati (indicative yácchati ‘presents, gives’): 
Watkins 1969:§ 44, 64-65, Kurytowicz 1964, Gonda 1956. 

The same Rank 2 also contains the causative *-ye-, which follows the 
thematic vowel: 


*bher-e-thi ‘carries’ = саи. *bher-o-ye-thi ‘makes carry’ 


Skt. bhárati bharáyati 
Gk. phéro phoréo 


The fact that the causative suffix occurs in Rank 2, where modal markers 
such as subjunctive and optative occur, suggests that the causative originally had 
modal or aspectual semantics and only later became a true causative. An 


19. The meaningful absence of an affix in the indicative must be analyzed as a zero affix 
marking the indicative, standing in opposition to overt affixes marking the other analogous 
categories of subjunctive and optative. 
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originally aspectual meaning can be detected in the use of causative forıns like 
Homeric phoréo in contexts like ашат ho aste Thuést’ Agamémnoni leípe 
phorénai ‘and Thyestes left it in turn to Agamemnon to carry’ (Iliad 2.107), 
where the causative phorénai is simply translated ‘carry’ (Kurytowicz 1964:86). 
Other pairs in Homer are: 


phobéomai : phébomai “be afraid” 
troméo : trémo ‘tremble’ 
tropéo : trépo ‘turn’ (intrans.) 


These represent an aspectual rather than a causative opposition. Cf. also OCS 
iz-baviti ‘save’ beside Skt. bhavayati, causative of bhu-, bhávate ‘be’; OCS saditi 
‘seat, plant’ beside Skt. sddayati ‘plant’, causative of sad- ‘sit’; Lat. sponded 
‘perform solemn ceremony’ beside Gk. spéndo ‘(I) perform libation, sacrifice’, 
Hitt. sipandahhi ‘(T) perform sacrifice’; and others. 

The *-ye- causative suffix of late Indo-European evidently reflects an earlier 
suffix with some modal or aspectual meaning, one which opposed verbs in *-ye- 
to verbs with other markers from the same rank, which had other modal 
meanings. Only later, when the binary opposition of transitivity had arisen, did 
one of the modal-aspectual suffixes acquire the transitive function of causation 
and the ability to make intransitives transitive or raise the valence of transitive 
verbs by one. 

The third rank comprised the personal markers: first person *-m-, second 
person *-s-, third person *-th-. 

The fourth rank contained the subject-version marker *-o-. Since the form 
in *-o- was opposed to a form without *-o- marking non-subject version, a zero 
suffix must be posited as a marker of non-subject version. 

The fifth, and last, rank comprises the present-tense suffix *-i and the 
imperative *-u; recall that their membership in a single rank indicates that *-i 
originally had an aspectual rather than temporal function. Since a form without 
*-i is opposed to the present-tense (formerly injunctive) forms with *-i, we must 
posit a zero marker with past-tense meaning. 

In a sense the second-person imperative stands outside of the rank structure 
of the verb. Its form is the bare root with only the Rank-1 thematic vowel; all 
other ranks are removed: 

Athematic stem: *ei ‘go!’ (Lat. r; cf. forms with later particles: Skt. i-hi, Gk. 
i-thi, Lith. ei-k). 

Thematic: *ak’e ‘bring!’ (Lat. age, Gk. áge, Skt. dja). 

A second-person imperative without sequential structure (i.e. a bare verbal 
stem) is common among the world’s languages and can be regarded as a 
typological universal which may find its explanation in features of child lan- 
guage. 

The rank structure of segmented Indo-European verb forms of the *-mi 
series can be represented as in Table 1. 
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Table 1 
The sequential structure of segmented verb forins of the *-mi series 


Morpheme 
Sequence: Optative | markers | version (aspect) 
Causative Imperative 


Notes 


1. Stem — Verb stem, including stems with derivational suffixes such as 
*-$Kh-, *-aH-, *-o-, etc. 


2. Thematic vowel  *-e-/*-o- 

3. Subjunctive — *-e-/*-o- 

4. Optative > *-yeH-/*-iH- 

5. Causative > *-ye- 

6. Person markers > 1 a 
2 4%-5- 
3 (*-th- 

7. Subject version — *-o- 

8. Present tense (aspect) > *-i- 

9. Imperative > *-u- 


When zero suffixes are taken into account, the full morpheme sequence in a 
*_mi series verb can be represented as in Figure 4, which shows the expansion 
of a verb V into its components.20 


Figure 4 
V 
r T 5 4 
0 1 2 3 4 5 
Stem (-e-/-o-) -0- -т-/-Н-21 -- -0- 
-e-/-0- -$- -i-22 
-yeH- -th- =0- -u- 
-ye- 


20. This is in essence a sequential (rank) grammar for the Indo-European verb, 
comparable in general method to the sequential grammar reconstructed by Gelb 1969 for Proto- 
Akkadian (Semitic). 

21. *-H- occurs as the first-person marker rather than *-m- when Rank 1 is filled, i.e. in 
thematic stems. This shows that there was some mutual dependency between Ranks 1 and 3. 
The same first-person marker *-H- also appears with the Rank-2 subjunctive suffix, which 
indicates dependency between Rank 2 and 3 affixes. These synchronic relations among the 
affixes of the various ranks can be diachronically described as identity of the Rank 1 thematic 
marker *-e-/*-o- and the subjunctive marker used as a Rank 2 affix (for other evidence of this 
identity see Renou 1932, Watkins 1969:63-65). 


22. When Rank 1 or *-e-/*-o- of Rank 2 is present, Rank-5 *-i cannot be present. The 
incompatibility of these affixes shows either that they are semantically opposed within a single 
grammatical category, or that they are semantically incompatible. 
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6.4.2. The ordering of suffixes in the verb stem 


The stem, the Rank-0 element of the word, has a complex internal structure of 
its own, consisting of the unanalyzable root plus other elements. These elements 
include the suffixes *-n-, *-Kh-, *-eu-, *-es-, *-aH-, etc. They attach to the root 
in a fixed order, as shown in the verb stems containing these elements in the 
attested Indo-European languages: 


Figure 5 
Stem 
0 1 2 3 


The only restriction on a three-rank stem is that the Rank 2 element can only be 
*-es-. Thus a stem with all ranks filled, Root-1-2-3, has the suffix *-n-es-Kh- as, 
for instance, in the class of verbs in -nask- in Tocharian, -nesk- in Hittite;23 
these clearly go back to forms of maximal rank structure in Proto-Indo- 
European. 

A two-rank structure can consist of the possible rank combinations 1-2, 2-3, 
and 1-3. Examples of Root-1-2: 


*-n-(e)s-: 

Hitt. iyannes ‘he moved constantly’ (on a campaign) (3sg. past in the form of 
a bare stem, cf. 25р. imperative iyannis, КОВ XXIV 8 II 7: Sommer and 
Falkenstein 1938:176ff.). 

Hitt. 2pl. imper. tarnis-ten (cf. tarna- ‘let’); Skt. si-n-as-ti ‘leaves’ (Kuiper 
1937:40), Gk. kunéo (1) kiss’: *khu-n-es- (Puhvel 1960:31). 


*-n-(e)u- (cf. Sanskrit Class V): 
Hitt. arnu- ‘bring’, Skt. rnöti ‘he moves, ascends’, Gk. örnüumi ‘(I) wake’; 
Skt. srnóti ‘hears’, Olr. ro-cluinethar < *Kh|-n-u-thro (Marstrander 1924:19ff.). 
Hitt. tepnu- ‘belittle’ (cf. Hitt. tepu- ‘small’), Skt. dabhnóti ‘brings harm, 
damages’, cf. OCS pomengti ‘understand; remember’ (from *mn-n-eu-). 
23. Hitt. tiyanesk- (tiyaneskimi '(I) sew up, mend’, КОВ VII 53 II 17: Goetze 


1938:77ff., Friedrich 1957:21), tarnesk-, tarnask- (КОВ XXX 28 I 27) from tar-n- ‘let, let go’, 
cf. tarsik- (KUB XXIII 72 II 41), tarsk- (KUB XXIV 9 II 42). 
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*-n-(a)H- (cf. Sanskrit Class IX): 

Skt. mrnäti ‘grinds’; Hitt. watarnahh- ‘communicate; order; testify’; Skt. 
krinati ‘buys’, Olr. crenaid; Skt. grnati ‘swallows’ (Burrow 1957:140); Ved. 
punati ‘cleans’, cf. Ved. pavate (Puhvel 1960:21ff.). 


Examples of Root-2-3: 


*-(e)$-Kh-: 

Hitt. pesk-, iter. of pai- ‘give’; nesk-, iter. of nai- ‘lead’; argk- ‘attain’ (Hatt. 
II 13, KBo III 4 III 70; КОВ XIII 2 I 25); Skt. r-ccháti ‘attains’; iccháti ‘seeks’, 
OCS iskati ‘seek’, OHG eiscon ‘seek, demand’. 

Skt. prccháti ‘asks’; Lat. poscö *(D ask’, pascö “(Т) herd, tend flocks’, Toch. B 
pask- ‘herd; preserve’. 


Examples of Root-1-3: 


*-n-(e)Kh-: 
Lat. uinco “(1) conquer’, Osc. uincter ‘conuincitur’, Hitt. harnink- ‘an- 


nihilate', hunink- ‘cut open, harm’,24 Avest. marancaiti ‘harms, destroys’ 
(*mr-n-ak-: Kuiper 1937:125). 


A one-rank stem structure can take an element from any of the three ranks. 
Examples of Root-1: 


*-n- (see Kuiper 1937, Strunk 1972a): 

Hitt. tarna- ‘let, let go’ (cf. Hitt. tarsk- and tarnesk-), Toch. А tárna- ‘let’ (cf. 
Toch. A tárk-); Lat. in-unt ‘they go’ (-n- form from i- ‘go’, cf. Hitt. iyannai- 
*constantly ро”). 


Examples of Root-2: 


*-(e)s-: 

Hitt. lukkes- ‘shine’, Toch. luk-s- ‘shed light’. 

Hitt. pahs- ‘guard, preserve, observe’, Lat. pastum, pastor (cf. pascö ‘herd, 
tend flocks’), Toch. A pds-, OCS pasti; Hitt. paš- ‘swallow’ (cf. Skt. píbati 
‘drinks’, Gk. pothi ‘drink’ (imper.)). 

Skt. nais-, nes- (cf. náya- ‘lead’, Hitt. nesk-, nai- ‘lead’). 


24. The Hittite form obviously goes back to a suffix sequence with the second element in 
full grade and phonetic repetition of the -n-; cf. forms without -n- before two consonants: 
har-nik-mi, hu-nik-ta, and others. 
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*-( e)u-: 

Gk. keleúð ‘(I) direct, move’ (cf. tel-eu-té ‘end’: Schwyzer 1939:1.683, 
Chantraine 1968-:513); Gk. orouo '(I) attack’; Hitt. tarh-u- (tarhuzzi ‘conquers’, 
evidently with zero grade of the suffix). 


*-(a)H-: 
Lat. nouare, Gk. neáo, Hitt. newahh- 'renew'. 
Hitt. armahh- ‘become pregnant’ (cf. arma- ‘moon’). 


Examples of Root-3: 


*-(e)Kh-: 
Toch. A tär-k- ‘let go’ (cf. Hitt. tar-na-, tar-šk-). 


For Rank 3, in addition to the *-(e)Kh- mentioned above, a number of other 
elements can appear; in traditional terminology these are described as extensions 
or root determinatives (Wurzelerweiterung). They include velar, dental, and 
labial elements: *-(e)kho-, *-(e)dh-, *-(e)th-, *-(e)gh-, and others (see Schwyzer 
1939:1.701-6, Meillet 1938:237; for examples of most of these following a nasal 
of Rank 1 see Kuiper 1937:123-46). 

These suffixes can be formally described in terms of rank structure, but 
reconstructing their original functions presents major difficulties, since they 
have many unrelated functions in the historically attested languages. For in- 
stance, the combination *-(e)$-K^- acquires iterative-durative (Bechtel 1936) and 
plural-object (see 1.5.5.6 above; also plural subject: Dressler 1968) functions in 
Hittite, causative in Tocharian (Couvreur 1938, Krause 1952), inchoative in 
Latin. 

The same can be said of the Rank-2 suffix *-(e)s-, which variously yields 
aorists (Greek, Indo-Iranian (Elizarenkova 1960), Slavic; possibly also the -s 
past-tense forms of Hittite and Celtic: Watkins 1962), modal forms (the Indo- 
Iranian precative: Burrow 1954), desideratives (Puhvel 1960:41ff.), forms of 
the future (Greek, Indo-Iranian, Latin, Balto-Slavic), causatives (Tocharian). 

In several languages (Hittite, Latin, Greek, Germanic), *-aH- forms 
denominal verb stems; a formally identical suffix can be found in Italic modal 
formations and in past-tense forms of Baltic and Slavic. 

The suffixal combination *-n(e)u- has causative meaning in historically 
attested Hittite, traces of which can also be found in other languages; but in 
other Indo-European languages there is evidence for transitive-causative, 
intransitive, and perfect meanings (Kuiper 1937:202-28). 

The diversity of meanings presented by the same suffixal elements in the 
historical Indo-European dialects indicates that these functions developed 
relatively late, within the individual dialects. The original general function of 
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these suffixes at the Indo-European level can be defined as word-forming: they 
were used to derive various verb stems with various lexical meanings. Subse- 
quently, in the individual dialects, these lexical meanings changed to purely 
grammatical meanings, and the suffixes bearing them changed to carriers of 
relational grammatical meanings. 

In the historical dialects this development of the suffixes toward markers of 
purely relational meanings brought about a reorganization of the original rank 
structure and new rules for the syntagmatic combination of the old suffixes. 
For instance, in Hittite the rank structure is essentially lost for those Indo-Euro- 
pean verbal derivations that remained productive in Hittite, e.g. the inflectional 
suffix -šk- and the productive causative -nu- that can be added to any verb stem 
(in the following examples, numbers beneath forıns indicate the ranks that the 
relevant suffixes had in Proto-Indo-European): 


uskisk- ‘look’ beside usk-‘see’ (root au-) 
2-3-23 2-3 


duskis k- ‘rejoice’ 
2-3-23 


FeSkisk- ‘lie’ 
2-3-23 


hatk-es-nu- ‘afflict, oppress’ 
3-2-1-2 


A reconstruction of the earliest distributional patterns for these suffixal 
elements becomes possible only when archaic verb forms in the individual 
dialects can be compared and Proto-Indo-European verb forms set up by 
internal reconstruction. 


6.5. Structural implications of the SOV type in the structure of Indo- 
European nominal constructions 


6.5.1. Preposed adjective constructions in Indo-European and their reflexes in 
phrases and compounds of the historical dialects 


According to the typological principles for OV languages discussed above, 
syntactic elements connected only with the nominal member of the OV syntagma 
are positioned before the O, on its free side. Consequently, in an OV language 
modifiers to the nominal part of the syntagma should be preposed. This is 
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precisely what we find in the earliest Indo-European adjectival and genitive 
constructions. 

That the preposed position was the normal one for the ancient adjectival 
constructions of Indo-European can be determined by projecting compound 
lexical formations with adjectival components onto the syntactic level. In such 
compounds, the adjective generally precedes the noun. Typical examples of 
Proto-Indo-European date are Sanskrit modifying composites (tatpurusa-) of the 
type karmadhäraya-, which consist of an adjective + noun sequence: mahd-devd- 
‘great god’ (Shiva), priyá-sakhi- ‘pleasant (kind) friend’, svá-sthana- ‘native 
land’ (lit. ‘one’s own place’); Gk. akrópolis, lit. ‘high city’, mesögaia ‘internal 
regions’, agridmpelos ‘wild grapevine’; Lat. angiportus ‘narrow street, alley’; 
cf. Hitt. sallakart- *big-hearted' (in the derived verb Sallakartai- ‘cause damage") 
(for compound types in Hittite see Kammenhuber 1961); cf. Goth. armahairts 
(beside Lat. misericors), OCS milosridü ‘merciful’, Russ. polovod’e ‘high water’ 
beside Lat. palus, gen. paliidis ‘swamp’ (Trubacev 1972), and Slavic compounds 
such as Svetoplükü ‘Svjatopolk’ (personal name). 

The adjective + noun order proposed above on the evidence of these com- 
pounds is also supported by the structure of free phrases attested in the earliest 
Indo-European dialects: Hitt. asun siwattan ‘good day’ (acc.) beside the Sanskrit 
karmadhdraya- compound with the same roots: su-dyüt- ‘having magnificent 
luster’ (RV 140, 1; 143, 3; 643, 4); cf. forms in *(e)su- such as su-vira- ‘hero’ 
(lit. ‘good husband’), OPers. uv-aspa- ‘(having) good horses’, Gk. hugiés 
‘healthy’ (‘well-living’). 

Cf. Old Hittite adjectival phrases such as 3u-up-pí wa-a-tar ‘clean water’ 
(KBo XVII 1, Vs. I 14’); HUL-lu ut-tar ‘evil deed’ (Tel., 2 BoTU 23 A I 33); 
assu IGIHI.A.KA ‘your good eyes’ (KBo VII 28 Vs. 11); ha-tu-ga-us la-lu-us 
‘terrible tongues’ (KBo XVIII, Vs. II 11). 

In Old Church Slavic, whenever it is free of Greek influence, we see the old 
preposed adjective ordering: OCS visi mirü ‘the whole world’ as an equivalent 
of Gk. kósmos (Meillet 1951:386, 1934:§ 547), cf. Ved. Visvamitra- (personal 
name based on a compound etymologically identical to the Slavic one: Toporov 
1968). Cf. also preposed *wik wa- in reconstructed Indo-Iranian formulas such 
as *wikwd *aghär/*aghän ‘all days’: Ved. dhäni víśvā (RV I, 52, 11), Avest. 
vispa ayara (Y 43, 2; Duchesne-Guillemin 1962:33); *wikwa *dhaman ‘all 
doings’: Ved. vísvà ... dháma (RV VII, 87, 2), Avest. vispangm ... damangm 
(Y 1, 16); *wikwa- *wik-à *wik-pati- ‘leader of all clans’: Ved. visvasam ... 
visam pátim (RV I, 127, 8), Av. vispö viso vispatois (Yt 16); cf. also visva 
dvesänsi ‘of all enemies’ (RV IX, 111, 1), Avest. vispà tbaesá (Yt 10, 34) 
(Schmitt 1967:§ 382). 

The normal ordering in Sanskrit adjectival phrases was adjective + noun. 
Phrases that are common to Indic and Greek consist of an adjective and a 
following noun, e.g. Ved. isiréna ... mánasa *with holy manas' (RV VIII, 48, 7), 
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Hom hierón ménos ‘holy strength’ (Odyssey 18.34) (Schmitt 1967:§§ 42, 43, 
192); Ved. puri dänsänsi ‘abundant art’ (RV V, 73, 2), Gk. poludenea - 
polüboulon ‘penetrating’ (Hesychius) (Schmitt 1967:§ 308); Ved. asüm ... 
suryam ‘fast sun’, Gk. dkéos Eelioio (Mimnermos, fr. 11.5.D) (Schmitt 1967:88 
319, 320); Ved. urú ... sádas ‘spacious place’ (RV I, 85, 6), Gk. euruodeiés 
(Iliad 16.635) (Schmitt 1967:§ 511). 

Common to Illyrian as well as Indo-Iranian and Greek is the compound 
*wesu *klewes ‘good fame’: Ved. vásu-sravas- (RV V, 24, 2), Avest. vaphau 
sravaht (Y 30, 10c), Gk. eukleés, Illyr. Vescleves (Schmitt 1967:§§ 143, 146, 
179).25 

The adjective is preposed to the noun in the majority of Proto-Indo-Iranian 
formulas: e.g. *Jiwas *asus ‘living spirit’: Ved. jivó ásur26 (RV I, 113, 16), 
Avest. Juyo aghus (H. 2, 2); *draugha- *wacas 'lying word': Ved. dróghaya 
vácasa (RV VI, 62, 9), Avest. drao yam vacim (Yt 19, 33) (Avest. draoyo.vàxs-, 
Ved. droghavác represent a compound from the same phrase); *surdm *madhu 
‘wine-beverage honey’: Ved. surdm mádhu (AV X, 6, 5), Avest. hurayd va 
maöaus và (Vd 14, 17); * $haranya- *mani ‘golden talisman’: Ved. híranyena 
тапіпа (RV I, 33, 8), Avest. zaranyoó.minam? (Yt 15, 57, cf. 14, 33); *danstra- 
+ *waragh- ‘tusked boar’: Ved. dyodari-stran ... varahün, Avest. tiZi.dgstrahe ... 
varazahe (Yt 10, 70); * satya- + * mantra- ‘true invocation’: Ved. satyó mántrah 
(RV I, 152, 2), Avest. haióim mg8ram (Y 31, 6). 


6.5.2. Preposed genitives in Indo-European 


The same preposed order is also typical of attributive genitives, for which the 
modifying word was normally placed before the modified. This order is still 
well preserved in Hittite and Sanskrit: cf. OHitt. URUNesas kurur estu ‘may he 
be an enemy of the city of Nesa’ (2BoTU 7, 24-25, Anittas inscription); 


25. Since it has so many parallels, this word order is the original and basic one for Indo- 
European; the reverse order could have been an emphatic inversion, possible in poetic language 
(and probably finding additional support in the final position of adjectives used predicatively), cf. 
well-known examples such as Ved. Srdvo ... dksitam ‘unfading glory’ (RV I, 9, 7), Hom. Gk. 
kléos áphthiton (Iliad 9.413); but cf. the opposite order in Ved. áksiti Srdvah (RV IX, 66, 7) 
(Schmitt 1967:§§ 2, 101) and Gk. áphthiton hüdör ‘inexhaustible spring’ (Hes.; Wüst 1969); cf. 
Ved. urugayám ... $rávo ‘wide ... fame’ (RV VI, 65, 6), Skt. Urusravas- (in the Puranas), Celt. 
Verucloetius beside Hom. Gk. kléos eurü (Odyssey 1.344) (Schmitt 1967:§ 115); cf. also Hitt. 
pattar-palhi- ‘broad-winged’. 

26. For this Sanskrit word and its lexical combinability see Schlerath 1968; it corresponds 
etymologically to Gmc. *ansuz ‘sovereign god’ (Polomé 1953, 1970), cf. Hitt. hassu- ‘king’ < 
*Hns-eu- (Ivanov and Toporov 1974:132), hasawa- ‘priestess’, has- ‘give birth’. 

27. In compounds such as Ved. cakrám hiranydyam (RV VI, 56, 3), Avest. cava 
zaranaena (Yt 10, 136), the word order is inverted; cf. the archaic normal order preserved in 


compounds: Ved. híranya-cakràn ‘golden-wheeled’ (RV I, 88, 5), Avest. zaranyd.caxra- (Yt 15, 
57). ` 
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URUNesax KITÜGHLA URUNesas TÜGHLA ti-ya-mu ‘bring me cloth of Nesa, 
cloth of Nesa' (BoTU 14, 13); LUGAL-an a-as-ka ‘to the gates of the king’ 
(KBo VI 3 III 63); LUGAL-as GIR-si ‘to the king's feet’ (KBo ХУШ 1 IV 28), 
LUGAL-(w)as SAL.LUGAL-(as)sa issaz-mit ‘from the king and queen's 
mouth’ (KBo XVII I 18). Cf. also Hitt. ag-ga-an-na-a$ Tl-an-na-as UN-as es 
“Бе a person of death (and) life’ (KBo IV 14 III 9). 

The order with genitive determiner preceding the determined noun is 
reconstructed for a number of Proto-Indo-Iranian forms, some of which have 
correspondences in Greek and elsewhere: 

Indo-Iran. *su(r)ya(sya) *čakra ‘wheel of the sun’: Ved. süryasya ... cakram 
(RV V, 29, 10); Gk. heliou küklos (Aeschylus, Prom. 91); Olcel. sunnu ... hvél 
(Schmitt 1967:§§ 324-32; cf. Ivanov and Toporov 1965:135, 230; 1974:22); 
Ved. Divas парага ‘sons of heaven’ (= ‘of god’), which in the etymology of its 
first element and the meaning of the second corresponds to Gk. Dioskoüroi 
*Dioscuri' (the sons of Zeus, god of the clear sky, cf. Homeric hymn no. 33), 
Lith. Dievo süneliai ‘sons of God’, Latv. Dieva deli ‘children of God’ (Ward 
1968, Ivanov 1972, Ivanov and Toporov 1974:20). Also belonging to this type 
in the etymology of its first member is Gk. Dioklés (Iliad 5.542), Ved. 
Devásrava (RV III, 23, 2), devásya srávasa 'glory of god' (RV IX, 70, 2) 
(Schmitt 1967:8 134); related to the type Divás nápata in the etymology of its 
second element is Indo- Iranian *apam *napát ‘grandson of the waters’, 
reconstructed from Ved. арат napätam (RV II, 35, 3), Avest. арат napa 
(Schmitt 1967:§ 577). Cf. also the Proto-Indo-Iranian formulas *rtasya 
*path(an)- ‘path of truth’: Ved. rtásya patha (RV X, 31, 2), Avest. аўаћуа ... 
pa6ó (Y 51, 13); *rtasya *waghas- ‘wheel of truth’: Ved. rtásya vahasd (RV 
VIII, 6, 2), Avest. ašahya vazdrang (Y 46, 4), asavazah-; *ksaitrasya *pati- ‘lord 
of settled place, home field': Ved. ksétrasya pátih (RV IV, 57, 3), Avest. 
3oiórahe paitim. Further evidence for the ancient preposed genitive can be 
drawn from the genitive in *-s-yo, since by Wackernagel's Law the -yo element 
had to be in second position in the syntagma. 

From Vedic cf. also bhüvanasya nabhih ‘navel of the world’ (RV I, 164, 35), 
devákrtasya raja ‘king of the god-created’. 

This ordering of elements in genitive constructions can also be seen in the 
first element of determining compounds such as nr-pati- ‘lord of men’, bhü-pati- 
‘lord of earth’ (‘king’), artha-pati- ‘lord of things’, tat-purusa- ‘his person’ 
(= ‘his servant’). These are transforms of genitive-plus-modified-noun com- 
binations. The order of elements in this type of compound reflects the original 
syntagmatic order of elements in an attributive complex (see Benveniste 
1974:241ff.). 

The preposed modifier in Indo-European attributive constructions is also 
reflected in ancient compounds of the Sanskrit bahuvrihi type, which can be 
regarded as transforms of preposed determining clauses (Jacobi 1897:83ff.): 
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ürdhva-bahu- ‘one who raised the hand’, divyá-rüpa- ‘having divine appear- 
ance’, mahätman- ‘great-souled’, maha-bhdga- (epic Sanskrit) ‘having a large 
portion, large-portioned’, mahd-yasas- ‘having great fame’, bahi-vrihi- ‘having 
much rice’ (Benveniste 1974). 

The same type also includes compounds like Gk. rhodo-dáktulos Eos ‘тоѕу- 
fingered Dawn’, polümetis Odusseüs ‘Odysseus of many minds’, megá-thumos 
‘courageous, daring’, Lat. auri-comus ‘golden-haired’, sicc-oculus ‘dry-eyed’, 
magn-animus 'great-souled', and others. 


6.5.3. Preposed relative constructions in Indo-European. Relative particles as 
determiners 


Since modifiers were preposed in compounds and hence presumably also in free 
constructions in Indo-European, relative clauses must also have been preposed to 
their antecedent.28 This preposing of a complex modifier is attested in Hittite 
relatives, and to some extent in other Indo-European dialects. 

Cf. OHitt. nu ku-is DUMU.SAL ha-an-te-iz-zi-i¥ ‘and which daughter (of 
the king) is first’ (Tel., 2BoTU 23 A II 38, $ 28, II 38-39); kuis dan pedas 
DUMU “а son who is of the second rank’; ku-is sa-ga-i-is ki-i-Sa-ri ta 
LUGAL-i SAL.LUGAL-ya ta-ru-e-ni ‘whose prediction comes true, (about 
him) we speak to the king and queen' (KBo XVII 1 + Rs. IV 9). 

Cf. Old Russian constructions like kotorymi rekami sudy xodjat" , i na tex" 
rékax" ... plotin" ne delati *on which rivers boats travel, on those rivers dams 
are not to be built'; cf. Lat. pecuniam quis nanxitur, habeto *money (the one) 
who finds, let (him) keep (it)’; cf. also Hitt. kui* paprizzi ‘who defiles' (‘the one 
who defiles’); in Osco-Umbrian: pis ceus Bantins fust (Т.В. 19) ‘who will have 
been a Bantian citizen’, pid eíseí thesavreí ... eestit (C.A. 51-52) ‘whatever 
exists in this storehouse’. 

In Latin and Osco-Umbrian, constructions with indefinite relative pronouns 
(relativa indefinita, Wackemagel 1924:66-67) are identical, which gives reason 
to believe that there must have been a preposed relative in Italic.29 

The change of OV to VO order in several Indo-European dialects (Greek, 
Latin) brought about a shift of preposed relatives to postposed relatives with the 
relative pronoun *khois (in Celto-Italic, Tocharian, and Anatolian) or *yo- (Gk. 
hos, Indo-Iranian ya-, Balto-Slavic, Phrygian), i.e. to the type that is common 
throughout the historical Indo-European dialects (see Schmitt-Brandt 1973). 


28. Kuno 1974, based on the hypothesis that center-embedded structures are difficult to 
process, gives theoretical reasons why relative clauses precede main clauses in SOV languages. 

29. Given these facts it is possible to raise the question of whether constructions like 
Goth. Жаз biudans ‘who is king’ are archaic; previously they have been regarded as Gothic 
translators’ reanalyses of Greek originals (A. Sturtevant 1947). 
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But there is evidence for earlier use of *khois and *yo- in these dialects, in 
constructions with preposed *khois, *yo- in nominal sentences: Gk. hós még’ 
áristos ‘who is far the greatest’ (Iliad 16.271; Benveniste 1974, 1966a); Teukrós 
th’, hós áristos Akhaión ‘Theukros, best of all the Achaians' (Iliad 13.313), hos 
k epideués *the needy man” (“who is needy?) (Iliad 5.481); cf. Vedic Skt. yé 
janitvah ‘who are to be born’ (RV IV, 18, 4), yé ca deva ... yé ca martah ‘and 
which are gods and which are mortals' (RV II, 27, 10) (Benveniste 1974, 
19662); cf. Avest. azam yo ahurö тагай ‘I who am Ahura Mazda’ (Y 19, 6), 
тат daéngm yd hatgm vahistä ‘this religion, which is the best of those that exist’ 
(Y 44, 10). 

In such constructions the relative pronoun is already functioning as a definite 
article (Benveniste 1974:233ff.). The relative pronoun as an article also appears 
in Hittite in postposed position. Whether Hitt. kuiš is functionally a relative 
pronoun or a definite article is shown by respectively preposed or postposed 
order: kuiš paprizzi ‘whoever (indefinite) defiles’ but paprizzi kuiš ‘the defiler’ 
(Held 1957; see Schmitt-Brandt 1973); cf. armauwantes kuieš nu-za apiya UL 
hassiyanzi ‘and those who are pregnant will not give birth at that time’ 
(Telepinus myth, KUB XVII 10 I 14f., Ivanov 1965:240). 

Postposed usage of the relative pronoun as definite article is found in Indo- 
Iranian30 and Balto-Slavic (see Rosenkranz 19582): Ved. sd ratri pdritakmyd уй 
‘that night, the waning (one) (RV V, 30, 14). In Balto-Slavic the determiner 
*yo, which had not yet become a relative (Van Wijk 1935), fused with a 
preceding adjective to yield the definite adjective: OLith. dat. sg. masc. 
giwamu-jem, nom. sg. fem. antroia, cziszcziausaija, paschlowintoie panna 
(Zinkevičius 1957:90, 1958:51-52, Stang 1966:271-74, q.v. for analogous 
affixation of *-jo- to nouns in Old Lithuanian). 

The ending -ja of Baltic and Slavic forms such as Russ. dobraja ‘kind’ (nom. 
sg. fem.) is identical to Skt. yd ‘the one who’ (see the Rigveda example above): 
Stang 1966:273. That the definite (‘pronominal’) adjectives were originally 
complex can easily be seen in Old Church Slavic forms like dobrajego ‘kind’ 
(gen. sg. def.) < dobra (gen. sg.) + jego ‘of him, it’ (Kuznecov 1953:149ff., 
1959; cf. Wissemann 1957-1958, Flier 1974). 

The same elements *-khoe- and *-yo- were used in analogous syntactic 
functions as linking elements joining whole clauses or individual words:3! Hitt. 
-ya- ‘and’ (Rosenkranz 1973), Toch. -yo ‘and’, Мус. Gk. jo- (cf. Bader 1975a); 
Skt. -ca ‘and’, Myc. -qe > Gk. -te, Lat. -que ‘and’; for the syntax of particles in 


30. Possibly also in Celtic, cf. Gaul. dugiiontiio ‘those who serve’ (Thurneysen 
1946:323, 364). 


31. A typological parallel is the enclitic relative particle -c of Georgian (romeli-c *which, 
who’, ra-c ‘which’ [inan.], etc.), which also functions as a syntactic conjunction (me-c “апа I’, 
saxli-c ‘and the house’); for this Indo-European — Kartvelian parallel see Shimomiya 1973. 
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the sentence see below.32 Of the same origin are the ending of the Indo-Iranian 
and Greek genitive singular formative -s-yo in thematic stems: Skt. -asya, Gk. 
-oio < *-osyo (see 1.5.1.1 above).33 

The change of most attested Indo-European dialects from OV to VO trig- 
gered the gradual restructuring of attributive and relative constructions into the 
postpositive constructions that are regular for the VO type; these are already 
typical of most Indo-European dialects of the historical period, especially Greek 
and Latin, where modifying constructions are predominantly postposed. 


6.5.4. The structure of the old syntactic comparative constructions in Indo- 
European 


The OV order of the earliest stage of Indo-European is also evident in com- 
parative constructions, where the standard of comparison is preposed (cf. Turk. 
köpek kedi-den daha büyük ‘the dog is bigger than the cat’, lit. ‘dog cat-from is 
bigger’; Geo. zayli k'at'aze didia, id., lit. ‘dog cat-on is bigger’ (see Jensen 1934, 
Kacnel’son 1949:226ff.). This construction, to be expected of earliest Pre-Indo- 
European as an OV language, can be traced in the historical Indo-European 
dialects: 

Hitt. nu-wa-kin A.NA ERINMES.KA ERÍNMES.YA mekki ‘and (com- 
pared) to your arıny mine is more numerous (bigger)’ (Friedrich 1960, Ben- 
veniste 1948:115-43). Cf. also namma-kan anzel huiSwanni [пайа] anzel ishas 
huiswatar nakki “further, in comparison to our life our lord's life is not more 
significant' (i.e. 'our life is no less important than the life of our lord', KUB 
XXXI 42 II 18-19); iskis-set-asta iskisi Salli ‘his back is great in relation to the 
back of the other’ (i.e. ‘is bigger than the other's back"), Bo 3263 I 23; cf. ibid. 
I 22, Puhvel 1973. Cf. Toch. A maññäktaş lyutar lukfanunt somam ‘several 
(who) are brilliant from-the-moon' (i.e. “brighter than the тооп”): Thomas 
1958. 

Evidence that this construction was formerly widespread comes from Lat. te 
maior 'bigger than you' and especially from archaic constructions in Vedic: 
vácah ghrtat (abl.) svädiyo mädhunas ca vocata ‘say the word that is sweeter 


32. *-khoe- and *-yo- as linking elements used with nominals are reconstructed for many 
Indo-European dialects (Gonda 1954, 1954a, Rysiewicz 1956:318-22); cf. Ved. Skt. caasa 
coordinator of two nouns: fatam ekam ca ‘hundred and one’. Common to Greek and Indo- 
Iranian is a construction with the first noun in the vocative and the second in the nominative plus 
*khoe: Gk. Zeüpáter ... Féliós th’ ‘(O) father Zeus and Helios’ (Iliad 3.276-77) (Wackernagel 
1924:7). 


33. In light of the sharings mentioned above, it is also interesting that in Australian 
languages such as Dyirbal the marker ди of a genitive or possessive nominal coincides with the 
ending of the verb in a relative clause (Dixon 1969). The same is true of Basque (Wilbur 
1970:423). Cf. PIE *-yo as a genitive ending and *-yo in clauses like the Gaulish example 
dugiiontiio ‘those who serve’, mentioned in note 30. 
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than (‘from’) butter and honey (gen.)’, lit. ‘the word from-butter sweeter and 
from-wine, say’ (RV VIII, 24, 20); gauräd (abl.) védiyañ avapánam índro ‘Indra 
who finds better water than a buffalo’, lit. ‘from-buffalo finding better water 
Indra' (RV VII, 98, 1; Delbrück 1888, Lehmann 1972b:985); Olcel. sólo fegra 
*brighter than the sun’, OE sunnan beorhtra id. (Lehmann 1972a:170-71, 1972c, 
1974:31, 246). 

The comparative construction with postposed standard as in Russ. slasce 
meda ‘sweeter than-honey' that is common in most attested Indo-European 
dialects is due to later restructuring of the OV type into the VO type charac- 
teristic of most of the dialects (Lehmann 1972a, b, 1974:238ff.). 

(For word order typology of the clause and comparative constructions see 
also Andersen 1983.) 


6.6. Internal syntactic relations within the OV and VO syntagmas 
6.6.1. The origin of adverbs, postpositions, and prepositions in Indo-European 


Above we analyzed the morphological and syntactic structures determined by 
OV vs. VO orders. OV order implies suffixal verb markers and preposed 
modifiers; VO order implies primarily prefixal verbal structures and postposed 
modifiers. Language types which are mixed in regard to these grammatical 
markers testify to structural change from one type to the other, where relic 
constructions reflecting the earlier syntactic type may be present. 

Syntactic elements which are connected with both O and V constituents in the 
syntagma (unlike those connected with only one of them) should naturally be 
ordered between the two. They are the relational elements indicating syntactic 
connections between the two members of the syntagma. Symbolizing them with 
р, we have syntagma types OpV and VpO. 

In the OpV phrase the relational element bears the grammatical function of 
postposition in relation to the O and preverb in relation to the V. On the other 
hand, in a VpO syntagma it has the function of adverb in relation to the V and 
preposition in relation to the O. 

In the OpV construction we find exactly such relational elements, simul- 
taneously postpositions to the nouns and preverbs to the verb: cf. Hitt. /.NA 
URUKar-ga-mis an-da-an i-ya-ah-ha-at ‘into the city Carchemish I entered’ 
(KBo IV 4 = 2BoTU 48, Vs. II 67-69); na-an-kán A.NA LUGAL is-Si-is-si 
an-da pa-a-i ‘and (he) gives it to the king, into his mouth’ (КОВ XIII 7 I 14). 

na-as-ta E-ir-za pa-ra-a pé-es-si-ya-an-du ‘may they chase out of the house’ 
(Tel., 2BoTU 23 B IV 18). 

A.NA DUTUS! pa-ra-a pí-ih-hi ‘I give over to the king’ (KUB XIV 1, Rs. 
22). 
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IS.TU GÍR se-er ar-ha ku-ir-zi ‘and she cuts (them) off with a knife’ 
(КОВ XXXII 115 + I 31). 

nu-us-Sa-an A.NA IMa-ad-du-wa-at-ta Se-er za-ah-h[il-ir ‘and they fought 
for Madduwattas’ (KUB XII 1, Rs. 59). 

ku-is-ki  ku-ru-ra-a$ me-mi-an pi-ra-an pé-e-hu-te-ez-zi ‘someone 
pronounces the word of enmity’ (KUB XXXI 44 II 6). 

nu-uš-ma-aš-kán LÚIGI.NU.GÁL LUU.HUB pí-ra-an ar-ha [pé]-hu-da-an-zi 
“апа they lead a blind and stupid person before them’ (KBo VI 34 III 2). 

NAap[í-ru-ni ka]t-ta-an se-es-ta ‘and he slept with the rock’ (Ull., KUB 
XXXIII 98 I + 96 I + Bo 4746 I, 18). 

In all these constructions the relational elements anda(n) ‘in, into’, para ‘out; 
ahead’, ser ‘concerning; above, on’, piran ‘forward’, kattan ‘together; under; 
with’ are simultaneously both postpositions to the nominal constituent of the 
phrase and preverbs to the verbal constituent. 

In contrast to a language with the OpV structure, in one with VpO the 
relational element is a preposition to the nominal member and a postposed 
adverb to the verbal member. Such a language is English, in which construc- 
tions like look at him, run away from him contain the relational elements at, 
away, from, which are simultaneously prepositions to the nouns and adverbs 
connected to the verb. Cf. constructions like whom do you look at?, whom do 
you run away from?, and: 


I want the moon to play with 
and the sun to run away with 


which is a transform of 


I want to have the moon to play with it 
I want to have the sun to run away with it.34 


From the schemas for languages with OpV and VpO given above it follows 
that if OpV changes to VpO in some language, then the -p- will change from 
postposition and preverb to preposition and (postposed) adverb: 


OpV = УрО 
postposition ә rc | 


preverb > adverb 


Proto-Indo-European, an OpV language, had several relational elements that 
were syntactically both postpositions and preverbs, as is reflected most fully in 
the Old Hittite examples above. Further evidence is relic constructions in 


34. Cf. Shakespeare's bemocked-at stabs (The Tempest , III iii 63). 
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individual languages such as Lat. porta ab iit *went out of the door', which later 
became prepositional constructions (à porta ‘from the door’). 

That the restructuring of OpV to VpO that took place in the individual 
dialects had begun in Proto-Indo-European is indicated by Anatolian construc- 
tions with prepositions (contrast the postposition/preverbs above), e.g. Luw. 
annan ‘under’ in an-na-a-an patanza ‘under the feet? (КОВ XXXV 39 III 29), 
Lyc. ene ‘under’; Luw. Sar-ri ka-3i-i hu-e-hu-i-ya ‘hurry for a visit’, cf. the 
Lycian preposition hrppi. Some Hittite postposition/preverbs function as quasi- 
prepositions: nu Sara nepisi atti-Si halzais ‘and to the sky, to his father he 
called up’ (KBo III 7 IV 27; Goetze 1963:100); Hitt. er functions as a preposi- 
tion in a Hittite-Hattic bilingual about the moon god fallen from the sky: 
na-ai-kán Se-ir KILAM-ni ma-us-ta ‘and he fell onto the market’ (КОВ 
XXVIII 3 + XXVIII 4 + XXVIII 5 I 11), but this is ascribed to the influence of 
the Hattic original (Kammenhuber 1955:115); cf. hark- pe ‘hold, offer’ beside 
the normal Hittite pe hark- ‘hold’ (cf. the preverb pe- in pehute- ‘take away, 
lead away’, pedahhi ‘I carry away’). 

When OpV changes to VpO, the left valence place of the verb is freed and it 
becomes possible to join to it the prefixal elements that develop from old 
relational elements accompanying the verb, as well as from particles and 
pronominals. This is the explanation for the appearance, at a late stage of 
development, of the augment as a prefixal element on verbs in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Armenian: Skt. d-bharat ‘he carried’, Gk. é-phere, Arm. e-ber. It also 
explains the Germanic prefix ga- in its uses to indicate aspect and future action 
(for the aspectual meaning cf. Lat. com-): Goth. ga-barban ‘refrain’, ga-daürsan 
‘dare’, etc.; Lithuanian prefixal reflexives (pa-si-klausyti ‘obey’), Slavic 
prefixed aspect forms (OCS iz-baviti ‘save’, sü-delati ‘make, do [perf.]’), and 
Irish forms with the prefix ro- ( < *pro-), corresponding functionally to Ger- 
manic forms in ga- (Kurytowicz 1960, 1965b:245-47). 

The relational elements themselves are historically independent nouns which 
only later became auxiliary grammatical relational elements. This origin is 
clear from the fact that Old Hittite postposition/preverbs functioned as neuter 
nominals with possessive pronominals indicating inalienable possession: 

MUSENharan[an] ERINMES-an-a LUGAL-a$ SAL.LUGAL-a33-a šer-šemet 
wahnumeni ‘we wave the eagle and the warrior over them (lit. ‘wave their top’), 
over the king and queen’ (KUB XVII 1 II 34, 40, 46, III 35). 

Ser-Set-wa Sarnikmi ‘I will compensate for it’, lit. ‘I will compensate its top’ 
(Hittite Laws, § 95). 

[pí-]ra-am-mi-it ku-un-na-az e-3a-ri ‘before me to the right he sits’, lit. ‘to 
my front on the right’ (Anittas inscription, KBo III 22 I 79 + KUB XXXVI 98 
b, Rs.). 

pi-e-ra-a3-Se-et GlSzupari harzi ‘before him (lit. ‘to his front") he holds a 
torch’ (KUB XVII 1 I 32f.). 
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6.7. The structure of the simple sentence in Indo-European 


6.7.1. Left and right syntactic components of the sentence and the rank struc- 
ture of the left component 


The structure of the Indo-European sentence core analyzed above can be 
represented as S О” O p V, where О” and O are respectively the indirect 
(dative) and direct (accusative) objects. This entire structure represents only the 
rightmost part of the simple sentence. The left component of the sentence is a 
chain of particles having various functions and connected to the units of the 
right component. Each of these two components of the Indo-European simple 
sentence can be regarded as a sequence of cells with one element in each cell. 
Thus the right component can be shown as in Table 2. 


Table 2 
Right component of the Indo-European sentence 


= oe] o Үү 


The left component also consists of a sequence of cells, each bearing a particular 
syntactic relation to the appropriate element of the right component. 

The leftmost element in the left component is one of the particles *nu/*no, 
*tho, *so, *e/*o. The reconstruction of these particles for Indo-European is 
based on the functional correspondence of etymologically identical particles in 
various Indo-European dialects: OHitt. sentence-initial nu, Olr. no- initially in 
the verb complex (which was sentence-initial): Hitt. nu-mu DISTAR ... kanissan 
harta ‘and Ishtar loved me’ (Hatt.), Olr. no-m Choimmdiu-coima ‘the Lord 
loves me’ (Watkins 1962a:114, 1963a:13). Middle Welsh neu-, cognate to Olr. 
no-, serves to introduce main clauses (and has no clear meaning): Thurneysen 
1946:348, § 538. Cf. Lith. nu- initially in prefixed reflexive verbs, Toch. ne- 
initially in verb complexes such as Toch. B nesäm ‘(and) they are’ (see Bader 
1975b); Slavic *лй (OCS ná, Russ. no, Serbo-Cr. nó), sentence-initially and 
usually meaning ‘but’; also Gk. nan, Lat. nunc ‘now’, OCS nyné ‘now’. 

The initial — leftmost — position can also be occupied by *tho and *so/*su, 
functionally equivalent to *no/*nu and therefore in complementary distribution 
with it: 

OHitt. ta-s$i pai ‘and he gives him’ (Hittite Laws, $ 47 A), ta-an istarnikzi 
‘and will make him sick’ (Hittite Laws, $ 10); ta-as-ta e-di na-at-ta ne-e-a-ri 
‘and then it (mountain) does not incline in the other direction’ (KBo III 40 
(+ KBo XIII 78 Vs.), Vs. 13’), cf. Hom. Gk. tó: tó dé kai tetelesménon éstai 
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(Шаа 1.212) ‘and here is what will happen’; OCS to: to Ze mlicati jemu nuzda 
bease ‘it was necessary for him to keep silent’ (Supr. 240.5). 

Hitt. ša- ‘and’: DÍD-ya pa-it Ўа-аў pär-ku-e-es-ta ‘and to the river he went, 
and he cleansed himself’ (KBo VIII 42, Rs. 9); sa-an is-pa-an-di na-ak-ki-it 
da-a-ah-hu-un ‘and him I took by force at night’ (KBo III 22 47-48); Зе-а e-ki-ir 
‘and they died’ (KBo III 38, Rs. 29’) (see Gamkrelidze 1957); Myc. Gk. o- = ho 
< *so in combinations like o-de-qa-a2 = ho de qu(e) aha, cf. Gk. *ho de te (PY 
304 = On 300, Ventris and Chadwick 1973:423-24); the combinations with 
enclitics are identical in Gk. hóte, Ved. sd ca, Olr. se-ch < *so + khoe (Watkins 
1962a). 

Cf. the analysis of Slavic forms such as sem(ka) ‘and this I...’ (Issatschenko 
1970:189-203). 

The particle *e/*o has similar functions, occupying the same position in the 
sentence and thus belonging to the leftmost cell. Cf. Luwian sentence-initial a-: 
a-an tiyammassis DUTU-za darawiddu ‘and may the earthly sun strike him’ 
(Laroche 1959a:147). 

Cf. Risch's interpretation (1967) of initial o- in Mycenean: o-di-do-si 
du-ru-to-mo = o didónsi drutómoi ‘and the woodcutters give’ (PY Vn 10). 

Cf. Slavic o- and e- with following pronominal enclitics: *e-to, Russ. é-to, 
from *i to ‘and that’ (cf. Hitt. na-at ‘and that’) (Issatschenko 1970:194-95); cf. 
sentence-initial o to..., о se... (Russian Primary Chronicle sub anno 970): vo to 
vy est’ ‘there you are’ (Issatschenko 1970), which is the source of Russ. von 
‘over there’, vot ‘here’. 

Thus the leftmost position in the left component of the Indo-European 
sentence was occupied by one of the elements of the cell [*nu/*no, *tho, *so, 
*e/o]. This cell was followed by a series of cells with pronominal elements 
marking subject-object relations. These appeared in the same order as the 
arguments in the right component of the sentence (where they were full words): 
subject pronoun + indirect object (dative) pronoun + direct object (accusative) 
pronoun. This order is best preserved in Hittite (Friedrich 1960); there are 
some changes in other Anatolian languages and some of the other Indo-Euro- 
pean dialects. The pronominal elements reconstructed for the third-person 
singular are *-os- (nom.), *-ot^- (nom.-acc. neut.), *-se-/*-si- (dat.), *-om- 
(acc.): cf. Hitt. na-as-si ‘and he to-him’, na-as-an ‘and he him’, na-as-si-at ‘and 
he to-him it’. 

The object particle distinguishes person: 1sg. *-m-, 2sg. *-th-: cf. Hitt. nu-mu 
‘and me’, nu-tta ‘and you’, na-a$-mu ‘and he me’, na-as-ta ‘and he you’. We find 
the same correspondence in Old Lithuanian formations: Pa-mi-sakay to mi gayl 
(Stang 1966:253); cf. Slavic *mi, *ti, *si in constructions such as sem(ka) ‘and it 
I’, Russ. avos’ ‘perhaps’ < *a + o + si ‘and it to-him’ (Issatschenko 1970); OIr. 
no-m ... coima ‘and me ... he loved’, no-t erdarcugub ‘and you I will make 
famous’; Vedic enclitic pronouns me, te (Thumb and Hauschild 1959:1I.125); 
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Gk. moi, mou, me; soi, sou, se in the enclitic or proclitic position characteristic 
of other Indo-European syntactic elements and described by the Vasil’ev- 
Dolobko formula: Enclitics are also proclitics (Dybo 1971; cf. Jucquois 1970). 

The rightmost cell in the left component was occupied by the particles 
*khom, * som, *photh, which had aspectual or local meanings: cf. Hitt. -kan < 
*khom, -šan < * som. Hittite -kan marks completion of action, while -šan marks 
telicity of a goal-directed action (Josephson 1972); cf. comparable aspectual 
meanings in etymologically identical elements: Goth. ga- (perfective aspect), 
OLat. com-, con- (e.g. condo ‘I construct’); cf. Slavic *si in the meanings of 
perfective aspect and telicity. 

For the Proto-Indo-European nature of *-photh, cf. Hitt. -pat in the meaning 
of an identifying and emphatic particle: ut-ne-e [ku-it k]u-it-pát a-ra-i$ * what- 
ever country revolted’ (KBo III 22, 11-12, Anittas); cf. OPers. patiy ‘also’, 
Toch. А pat in combinations like kus pat (cf. Hitt. kuis-pat), pat nu (cf. Hitt. 
nu-pat), Lith. pat in combinations like nud-pat ‘and also’. 

In summary, the left component of the Indo-European simple sentence 
consisted of a sequence of cells filled by particles in a strict order.35 The 


35. This feature of Proto-Indo-European syntax was preserved and developed in Hittite 
and the other Anatolian languages. Based on the conclusions of Laroche and Friedrich, the 
following table can be constructed for Hittite (Hoffner 1973:521): 


Table 3 


Rank 


For the same data presented in terms of generative rewrite rules see Ivanov 1963:167-69. Only 
the second rank (represented in all the ancient Anatolian languages by particles like Hitt. quotative 
-war-) has no clear correspondents elsewhere in Indo-European and may be due to secondary 
development in Anatolian from constructions with a verb like Pal. wer- ‘call’, Hitt. weriya- (Gk. 
eíro < *wer-yo, Lat. uer-bum, Ger. Wort, Engl. word, etc.); cf. the Russian particles mol ‘it is 
said’ < ORuss. molvit” ‘says’, de ‘it is said’ < deet” ‘says’, etc. 

From a strictly synchronic point of view (Hoffner 1973), Rank 2 and Rank 5 are distinctive, 
since only in these ranks is there a choice of two possibilities (-wa[r]- vs. absence of quotative 
particle), while in the other ranks there are at least four forms. 

Evidence for the relatively late character of Rank 2 in Anatolian is its semantics, since forms 
having to do with what Jakobson (1971b) calls message about message evolve in literary 
languages with a relatively well-developed system of narrative devices. 

Rank 5 (reflexive: Hitt. -za, Luw. -ta) may be related to the particle *-dhi with middle 
meaning found in verbal forms of several other Indo-European languages. The appearance of the 
reflexive particle *-m- (Hitt. -za-, Luw. - ti) in Anatolian may have to do with the loss of subject- 
version and reflexive meanings in the middle conjugation. The meaning began to be expressed 
with a special particle in the initial part of the sentence; a trace of its old meaning can be seen in its 
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leftmost cell contained sentence-introducing particles, and the rightmost con- 
tained aspectual and local-emphatic particles. Between them appeared the 
elements marking subject-object relations, with the normal order of subject, 
indirect object, and direct object (see Table 4). 


Table 4 
Left component of the Indo-European sentence 


MM i — n 


no/nu {s} {o’} {o} khom 
tho som 
so pho th 
elo 

S Subject particle 

o’ Indirect object (dative) particle 

o Direct object (accusative) particle 


6.7.2. The constituents of the Indo-European simple sentence and the inter- 
dependence of syntactic cells 


The simple sentence with its two basic components is expanded as shown in 
Table 5. 
Table 5 


Sent 


A 


LIRE Fe, ü 
noínu | {s} | (o') | (o) | k^om 
tho som {p | V 
so photh 
a ne 


There is a complementary dependency between cells s, o^, and о of component A 
and the corresponding cells S, O', and O of B: they replace each other in sen- 
use in Hittite to refer to possession by the object of the verb (Hoffner 1973). Note that reflexive 


-za is common in late Hittite but lacking in Old Hittite texts (see Otten 1953:60; see also Hamp 
1984b). 
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tence structure, and the left and right member of any pair cannot both be 
present in the same sentence. The presence of one of them in the left part of the 
sentence implies its absence in the right part, and vice versa. In Table 5 these 
complementary dependencies are symbolized by two-headed arrows. 

This interdependence of left and right cells is most clearly evident in Hittite, 
where enclitic pronominal particles replace adverbal subject and object ar- 
guments. When a subject or object is present in the form of an independent 
nominal, the corresponding pronominal particle is missing. Examples: 

nu-kán IZi-da-an-ta-as 1Рі-$е-пі-іп QA.DU DUMUMES,SU  ku-en-ta 
ha-an-te-ez-zi-us-Sa IRMES.SU ku-en-ta (BoTU 23 C I I 9) ‘and Zidanta (S) 
killed Piseni (O) together with his children and main servants'. Contrast this 
with the following examples, which have pronominal enclitics with no indepen- 
dent subject or object arguments: 

na-an-kán ku-en-zi (KBo VI 3 IV 27) ‘and (he) kills him (-an)’; sa-an 
DHal-ma-s[u-it-ti] DSi-i-u3-mi-i pa-ra-a_pa-ix (BoTU 7, 16) ‘and our god (S) 
gave it (-an) to Halmasuit (O^)! beside DUMU-mi la-ba-ar-ni É-ir pi-ih-hu-un 
(BoTU 8 II 30) ‘to my son Labamas (O” I gave a house (O)’. 

Independent subject or object arguments and, duplicating them, their cor- 
responding pronominal particles can be co-present in the same sentence only 
when the independent nominals are determiners or specifiers of the particles. In 
Hittite, as a rule it is a personal name that appears as such a specifying duplicate: 
OHitt. ma-na-a3-kán 1A-ai-ka-li-ya-a ku-i-en-zi $а-ап A.NA E.EN.NU.UN 
da-is (BoTU 12 A II 17) ‘he, Askaliyas, could have killed [him] but put him in 
prison’; Sa-an at-ta-a$-mi-i$ IKi-iz-zu-wa-an na-at-ta hu-u3-nu-ut (BoTU 10 
18) ‘and him (-an), Kizzuwas (О), my father did not leave among the living’; 
ka-Sa-at-ta-a$-ma-a$ 1Mur-Si-li-in pí-ih-hu-un (KUB XXXI 115, 13) ‘and you 
(-ta), Mursilis (О), I gave to them’. 

The pronominal and nominal elements can each be regarded as zero when the 
duplicating element is present in the other half of the sentence. In a sense these 
are mutually conditioned zeroes. But there can also be unconditioned zeroes, if 
either s, S or o, O is absent. Unconditioned zeroes are most often S, less often 
O. These elliptical constructions are found in the various Indo-European dia- 
lects; examples from Hittite: 


s, S = zero: 


na-an-kán ku-na-an-zi Ўа-па-ар a-ta-an-zi ‘and (they) kill him and eat him’ 
(BoTU 21 II 4). 

пи HUL-lu ut-t[ar i-e-e]r nu-k[an WMur-si-li-in ku-(en-nir)] [(nu)] e-es-har 
i-e-er ‘and (they) committed an evil deed and killed Mursilis and shed blood’ 
(Tel., BoTU 23 A I 33). 
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ta harzi ‘and holds’ (= ‘and holds him’; Hittite Laws, $ 47A), ta-33e pai ‘and 
gives to him’ (= ‘and gives it to him’; Hittite Laws, $ 47A, cf. the Late Hittite 
duplicate text: n-an-si pai). 


6.7.3. Structural interdependence of syntactic cells and the transformational 
shift of right-component members to the left component 


In the Indo-European sentence, the leftmost cell of the left component (the 
elements *nu/*no, *tho, *so, *e/*o) and the rightmost cell of the right com- 
ponent (the verb) were obligatorily filled. In other words, the verbal sentence 
had an obligatory verb as predicate and a marker of the beginning of the 
sentence taken from the leftmost cell. All other cells could be represented by 
zero markers (in the case of s, 0’, o and S, O”, O) or be entirely absent (the cell 
containing *khom, *som, *photh and the -p- cell). Thus the leftmost and 
rightmost cells were a sort of structural skeleton for the sentence, which could 
be expanded into a more complex cell sequence by adding elements between the 
two extreme cells. 

When not all cells of a sentence were filled, incomplete structures were 
formed in which the rightmost element, the verb, was adjacent to elements from 
one of the internal cells or, when no intermediate cells were filled, the initial 
one. This structure is illustrated by sequences of leftmost cell element plus 
verb, e.g. OHitt. numaltahhun ‘and I prayed’ (Anittas, KBo III 22, Rs. 59), 
nuhuwar[tahhun] ‘and I cursed’ (Anittas, КОВ XXVI 71, 7). 

These combinations of initial element and verb could ultimately fuse into 
complex verbs with prefixes. Note that nu- — a marker of the beginning of the 
sentence in Old Hittite — is written as one word with a following verb (Otten 
1953:60ff.). This is apparently the origin of prefixal imperfects in Celtic (Old 
Irish): no-téigmis (1sg.), no-feidtis (3pl.) (Thurneysen 1946:371); cf. Old 
Church Slavic combinations such as ny-imatü (John 3:16, 8:12; Vaillant 1948, 
1952:55, 409), Russ. nó ctu, tó tvorju (Cudovskij New Testament; see Dybo 
1971). 

Presumably of similar origin are the augmented verb forms of the early Indo- 
European languages. The prefixal augment *e- is the result of fusion of 
sentence-initial *e/*o with an immediately following verb: Gk. é-phere, Skt. 
á-bharat ‘brought’, Arm. e-ber, etc. (see 6.6.1 above, and Watkins 1962:113, 
1969:40). 

When the verb immediately followed *khom or *som (i.e. the rightmost cell 
of the left part of the sentence), fused verb forms could arise with *khom, *som 
as prefixes. This is apparently the origin of Latin forms with the preverbs 
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com-, con- such as OLat. condo “I erect’, cf. Hitt. -kan + dai-; forms with the 
preverb ga- in Gothic;36 and forms such as Skt. sam-dhä- ‘agreement’, OCS 
sodü,3? cf. Hitt. -san + dai-, Ved. sam aranta ‘(they) ran together, came 
together' (= *were healed") (RV IV, 19, 9), Olcel. saman runninn, id. (Schmitt 
1967:8 55) beside Hitt. -san + ar- in combinations such as MHitt. LUKUR-san 
kuedas [hud]ak arsakizzi ‘(a city) into which the enemy immediately enters’ 
(KUB XIII 2 III 23, Instructions to leader of border detachments); 
kuedani-ma-sSan URU-ri EGIR-pa arti ‘from (the) city which you come back to’ 
(ibid., III 29). Cf. also Skt. *sam + vid: Ved. pitfbhih ... sam-vid- ‘meeting 
with one's ancestors (in the afterworld)' (cf. the etymology of Aida: Aídes « 
áwid- « * sm-wid- (Schmitt 1967: $ 86), unless it is from *n-wid-) beside Slav. 
*sü- + *vid- in Russ. svidet'sja ‘meet’, etc. 

Also a structural feature of the Indo-European simple verbal sentence is the 
verb-initial construction. Such constructions were produced by a reordering 
transformation whereby the verb was moved from the rightmost to the leftmost 
cell in the sentence, where it took the place of the sentence-initial markers. This 
is shown in Table 6. 


Table 6 


S 


no] vl 


The transformation yields a new inverted sentence structure with the verb in 
initial position, followed by the other elements in their usual order. However, 
the verb could be followed by a linking element *-yo or *-khoe ‘and’ 38 which 
took over the function of marking the beginning of the sentence from the 
elements of the first cell displaced by the verb. This inverse sentence structure 
is reflected in many early Indo-European dialects, e.g. OLat. dant-que eum ‘and 
they give it’, Hitt. kisat-ya-za ‘and became’, Gaul. postverbal -yo as in 
dugiiontiio (Thumeysen 1946:528). 


36. Since Hittite -kan wasboth a perfectivizer of verbs andone of the local preverbs, both 
of these functions can be considered archaic in Germanic. For the perfectivizing function of 
Goth. ga- see Guxman 1966 (which extends V. Streitberg's views); for its local use see J. 
Lindemann 1970. 


37. Descendents of *khom, *som in combination with a following object are the Slavic 
prepositions kü, sü in fused combinations like künemü ‘to him’, sünemü ‘with him’, etc. 

38. Hittite -ma appears particularly often in this function: da-at-ta-ma-at ‘he already took 
it (money) (Ras Shamra 17, 109, recto 4); warpanzi-ma-wa-3ma$ UL ‘but they do not wash’ 
(КОВ XVI 34 I 28), unnanzi-ma-war-a3 nawi ‘but they have not yet driven them away’. 
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To judge from the syntactic data of the ancient Indo-European dialects, the 
inversion transformation also affected the -p- element, shifting it to the initial 
cell to replace the sentence-initial markers (see Table 6). When this occurred 
the initial -p- could be followed by a substitute initial marker *-yo or *-khoe, as 
in Hitt. appa-ya-kán natta kuitki pesSiyazzi ‘and there he throws nothing away’ 
(KUB X 93 IV 2), er-a-an SA GIS LUIS artari ‘and on it a wagon-driver of 
wood stands’ (KBo V 1 II 49).39 This shift of -p- to sentence-initial position 
explains constructions with tmesis such as Lat. sub uos placo ‘I pray you’ = 
supplico uos; prae tet tremonti (see Watkins 1962a).40 

In addition to the shift of right-component members to the leftmost cell, 
emphatic shifts of S, O', and O to the leftmost cell can also be posited. Ex- 
amples of such shifts, with emphatic stress, are common in Old Hittite: e.g. 
zik-wa UR.BAR.RA-as kistat ‘and you became a wolf’ (Hittite Laws, $ 37), 
with S shifted; kuit-wa-33i Кий esSaweni ‘whatever we do to him’ (HT), with О 
shifted; GIS/u-ut-ta-an-za-at tar-na-u ‘may (he) let (it) out the window’ (КОВ 
XIII 10 IV 10); cf. also da-an-ku-wa-ya-3a täk-na-as KAS-an pa-id-d[u] ‘and 
via the dark earth may he go' (KUB XXXIII 3 III 6), with O' shifted. 

The structure of the Indo-European simple sentence is best preserved in the 
Hittite sentence, which is an expanded model of the Proto-Indo-European 
sentence pattern. Other Indo-European languages, e.g. Celtic, preserve only 
fragments of the general structure. In Hittite the left-hand sentence component 
inherited from Indo-European is made more complex by the addition of new, 
specifically Anatolian, particles (e.g. the quotative Hitt. -war-, Luw. -wa, the 
reflexive Hitt. -za-, Luw. -ti, etc.; cf. also the corresponding enclitics in Ancient 
Greek). The left component of Hittite is a long chain of particles in which 
grammatical relations are synthetically marked on the verb in a way typical of 


39. Cf. Hitt. -ma- with the same function as -ya- in sentences like para-ma-aS-San папа 
kuitki nai ‘but he adds nothing’ (КОВ X 93 IV 1). 


40. Presumably also produced by such shifts are Ossetic (Digor dialect) constructions 
with pronouns and particles ordered between preverb and verb: 


æra- sæ- farsta 
Pvb them asked 
*(he) asked them’ (Pvb = preverb) 


is-min-zj-gzr kodtaj nur 
Pvb me it voice 2sgPast now 
‘did you tell me this now? 


(See Miller 1962:136; also Schmidt 1970:166.) The resultant Indo-European dialect structures 
find a typological analog in Kartvelian constructions with tmesis, e.g. Old Georgian: 


tkwen Se-ara-xwalt 
you out not go 
“You will not go out’ (see Schmidt 1969: 96ff.) 
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polysynthetic languages.41 Thus the attested type of the Hittite sentence stands 
for the structure of the simple sentence posited for Proto-Indo-European.42 

The structure of the Indo-European sentence can be shown in the form of a 
dependency tree, as in Figure 6: 


Figure 6 
S 
Pa S 
*nulno\s о” of*khom NP VP 
* tho *som 
*su/so * proth 
*elo 
A N=S О’ ОУ 
Ng 


The sequence { Š | N under О” сап be ап absolute construction, which 
g 


bears a syntactic relation to the entire sentence and therefore in the linear 
projection appears at the extreme left of the right component of the sentence. 


41. Cf. Hittite chains like (1) nu-(2)war-(3)a3-(4)si-(5)za-kán ‘(1) and (2) quotative (3) he 
(4) to him (5) for himself’. 

42. A close typological analog to the Hittite and Indo-European sentence is found in 
languages of northern Australia, where particles marking subject-object and certain other relations 
immediately follow the first word in the sentence; that word is most often an empty carrier of 
particles and has no independent meaning. An example is Djinba ba-ndjan garm-e 'and-they go', 
an exact parallel to Hitt. n-at panzi, id. For these constructions see Capell 1972:14-18, also 
Dixon 1972; it is interesting that in the same languages (e.g. Dyirbal) genitive and relative 
constructions are related (Dixon 1969), another typological parallel to Indo-European. Finally, it 
is precisely among the Australian languages that we find the closest analog to the Proto-Indo- 
European active structure (first observed by Kacnel'son 1967). 


Section Three 


The Areal Organization of 
Proto-Indo-European 


Chapter Seven 


The differentiation of the Indo-European linguistic 
region 


7.1. The formation of the historically attested Indo-European 
dialects 


7.1.1. Principles for determining isoglosses of various time depths for deter- 
mining dialect subdivision. The dialect divisions of Proto-Indo-European 


In studying the subdivisions of the Indo-European speech community and es- 
tablishing the connections among individual dialects which show that they 
developed together during a certain period within a certain historical area, 
special attention must be given to shared phonological, morphological, and 
lexical phenomena, known as isoglosses. Isogloss bundles are a clear indication 
that dialects evolved together within a protolanguage or after its breakup. Areas 
distinguished by isoglosses presuppose shared innovations pointing to common 
development, while similarity in preservation of archaic traits is not an indica- 
tion of common development of the dialects. 

For any single phonological similarity between separate languages that 
proves to be an innovation, it can always be asked whether it arose indepen- 
dently and separately in the two dialects simply because the sound change in 
question is inherently probable. If so, it cannot be regarded as an isogloss 
uniting the dialects and indicating common development. 

For instance, a shift of o to a and the merger of o and a in various dialects of 
a language, or even the merger of e, a, and o into a (as in Indo-Iranian or 
Luwian), is a typologically probable phonetic process which cannot in general 
be regarded as an isogloss uniting any two related dialects. Analogously, 
palatalization of K to č in distinct dialects cannot ordinarily be considered an 
isogloss pointing to common development, since such a change is frequent and 
can arise independently in completely unconnected dialects (see Serebrennikov 
1974:127ff.). 

In general it can be maintained that in reconstructing ancient connections 
among dialects the occurrence of some phonetic change in different dialects is 
not sufficient justification for regarding the change as an isogloss joining the 
two dialects; all it can show is that the two dialects may have undergone in- 
dependent parallel development. 

More revealing is the presence in two or more related dialects of a set of 
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shared phonetic innovations. The probability that such sets of features can be 
regarded as diagnostic isoglosses increases to the extent that the phonetic or 
phonological phenomena are not conditioned by one another. A sizable complex 
of common features is required to establish dialect-geographical relatedness of 
two living dialects. 

But when ancient dialect groupings are reconstructed and dialect interrela- 
tions within the protolanguage are established, usually only a few shared 
phonetic features are observed, which makes it difficult to decide whether these 
features represent shared isoglosses or independent development. A decision to 
regard them as isoglosses and hence to regard the dialects as having had a period 
of common development may therefore not reflect actual history. 

For this reason phonological phenomena which are candidates for classifica- 
tion as isoglosses must necessarily be coupled with phenomena of higher levels 
— morphological (grammatical) and lexical — which involve the two planes of 
content and expression. À group of innovations in different dialects which coin- 
cide in both form and content is the most reliable criterion for establishing com- 
mon development for some period of time within some geographical area. Even 
a small set of such innovations may be sufficient for regarding them as isoglos- 
ses uniting certain dialects and distinguishing them from others. 

Formal-functional innovations observed in particular groups of Indo-Euro- 
pean dialects make it possible to distinguish dialect areas within Proto-Indo- 
European — proto-dialects, as it were, whose breakup brought about the 
formation of the historical Indo-European languages. Thus we can establish an 
intermediate stage between the common protolanguage and the separate histori- 
cal dialects that have their origin in areal dialects of the protolanguage. 

Morphological innovations yield especially significant isoglosses, since they 
are generally not borrowed but develop in a common direction from source 
structures and can therefore testify to the joint development of dialects during 
some time period. 

Lexical innovations show a somewhat different picture. A lexical isogloss 
may be a whole lexeme found in one dialect group and absent from all the other 
dialects, in which case it is probably derived from some source in precisely this 
dialect group; or it may be a lexeme which is etymologically shared with other 
dialect groups but has distinctive semantic or derivational properties (and 
possibly even individual phonetic properties) found only in the dialect group in 
question. 

When some word is found only in one dialect group and is completely absent 
from another, this can indicate that the word arose only in the first dialect 
group, in turn showing that the dialects of such a group underwent common 
development or were in close contact for some time period. On the other hand, 
it may be that the word was simply lost in the second set of dialects, which in 
turn would show that these dialects constitute a group opposed to the first group 
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which preserved the archaic word inherited from the protolanguage. This 
question is decided individually for each particular case, with phonetic, mor- 
phological, and semantic factors taken into account. 

Morphological and lexical isoglosses established between dialects are the 
more convincing when they coincide with established phonetic sharings. 
Congruence of isoglosses from different levels of grammar is sufficient grounds 
for establishing common development within the protolanguage and joint 
development for some time after breakup. 

The significance of phonological, morphological (grammatical), and lexical 
criteria for establishing whether sharings represent isoglosses will determine the 
order in which isoglosses linking the ancient Indo-European dialects are sur- 
veyed below. Morphological, phonological, and lexical phenomena will be 
surveyed in that order; they can be regarded as intersecting isoglosses represen- 
ting different levels of grammar, and on the basis of those isoglosses we can 
group together and classify individual dialect groups within Indo-European and 
during their separate development up to the historically attested period. 


7.2. Grammatical isoglosses as a means of grouping Indo-European 
dialects 


7.2.1. The nominative singular and the three-gender system in the Indo- 
European dialects 


In the nominative case, the opposition of feminine to masculine genders was 
formally expressed, in the feminine, by use of old collectives in *-d, *-i, *-i 
from original active-class words, plus the suffix *-s, i.e. *-aH-s, *-iH-s, *-uH-s. 
Regular phonetic development into *-a, *-i, *-ū first yielded collective forms 
such as Dor. Gk. phräträ (Ion. phretre) ‘clan, phratry', as opposed to Gk. 
phrátér ‘brother’; phülé ‘tribe, phylum’ as opposed to pAulon ‘clan’; etc. 
Subsequently the collectives in *-@, *-1, *-Z became associated with the meaning 
of feminine gender, and accordingly they became markers of the nominative 
singular feminine, opposed to markers of the nominative singular masculine. 

This distinction and its endings were extended to the class of adjectives as 
well, due to the principle of formal agreement between adjective and noun, 
which is responsible for the formation of the system of nominal oppositions for 
masculine, feminine, and neuter genders:! 

*-d: Skt. asva ‘mare’, Lith. аўуд, Lat. equa ‘mare’ (cf. Skt. asvah ‘stallion’, 
Lat. equus ‘stallion’, beside archaic Gk. hippos ‘stallion; mare’). 

*-i: Skt. pdtni ‘lady, wife’, Gk. pótnia ‘lady’ (Myc. po-ti-ni-ja), Avest. -paóni 


1. A formal gender opposition in the nominative naturally implies the same opposition in 
the other cases, in particular the genitive. 
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(ha-pa@ni- ‘concubine’, damgno.pa6ni- ‘lady of the household"), OLith. viespatni 
‘lady’; an -i-stem (cf. the masculine -i-stem: Skt. pátih ‘lord, master’, Avest. 
paiti- ‘master, head of household’, Gk. pósis ‘husband’, Lith. patis ‘husband’; see 
Szemerényi 1964:337ff.). 

жй: Skt. Svasrith ‘husband’s mother’, OCS svekry, Lat. socrus, OHG swigur, 
PIE *swekhruH- (cf. svásurah ‘husband’s father’, apparently a later shift from 
original *Swasru- to thematic svasura-; Hom. Gk. (w)ekurös, Lith. zëšuras; for 
*swekhru-s as a masculine see Kurytowicz 1956:129, but cf. Trubadev 
1959:121, Szemerényi 1964:292ff., 336). 

The feminine markers *-d, *-r, *-à that arose in this fashion from masculines 
in *-6, *-i, *- were reinterpreted in the various languages and became markers 
of the feminine gender independent of a masculine source form. 

In turn, the thematic type in *-o spread among the masculines to displace 
earlier formations in *-u and *-i (cf. *swekhuro- > Skt. svásura-h ‘husband’s 
father’, replacing *swekhru-). Meanwhile *-r, originally associated only with 
feminines from *-i-stems, became the typical marker of feminines correspond- 
ing to thematic masculines. This underscored the formal contrast between 
masculines and feminines: cf. Skt. masc. deváh ‘god’, fem. devi ‘goddess’; masc. 
vrkah ‘wolf’, fem. vrki- ‘she-wolf’, in place of the expected vrkah : *vrka (cf. 
Lat. masc. lupus ‘wolf’, fem. lupa ‘she-wolf’) and deváh : *deva, an opposition 
type preserved as a relic in forms like masc. asvah ‘horse’, fem. ásvà ‘mare’ and 
in a good many adjectives (an archaism in Sanskrit). 

The fact that *-; and *-@ were synonymous markers of different stems while 
they were still collectives and not yet feminines made it possible for them to 
combine into a compound suffix *-iyd (< *i + *а), cf. Gk. phratría, OCS 
bratrija ‘phratry’. In historical Greek this type was especially productive in 
athematic forms such as Gk. phérousa ‘carrying, one who carries’ (fem.) < 
*pherontya-, cf. analogous Sanskrit forms such as bharant-yd- ‘carrying’ (fem.) 
(OCS bergsta < *bergt-ja ‘carrying’ (fem.)) beside Goth. frijönd-i ‘friend’ 
(fem.). 

This development of nominative masculine and feminine forms is especially 
typical of Sanskrit. 

The diversity of nominative singular forms in the historical Indo-European 
dialects contrasts with a lack of formal diversity in Hittite and the other 
Anatolian languages. This situation reflects the complexity of gender classifica- 
tion in the first group of languages, which keep masculine, feminine, and neuter 
genders separate with distinct formal devices. The Hittite classification of nouns 
into common and neuter gender still shows a formal and semantic connection to 
the Proto-Indo-European classification of nouns into active and inactive. The 
general Indo-European tendency to contrast masculine, feminine, and neuter 
genders opposes the first group of languages to Anatolian; and in this respect 
Anatolian, in particular Hittite, can be regarded as conservative in contrast to 
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the other languages, which show a common innovation — the formation of a 
three-gender system. 

However, this shared innovation is manifested in different formal categories, 
which makes it possible to distinguish morphological isoglosses and group 
particular sets of Indo-European dialects together. 


7.2.2. The genitive singular 


Morphological innovations making it possible to distinguish isoglosses uniting 
dialect groups appeared in genitive nominals when the formal opposition of 
masculine and feminine genders took shape. The masculine thematic type (with 
*-o-s in the nominative) took a different genitive form than the corresponding 
feminine type. The archaic genitive ending *-(о) is preserved in the feminine 
(Skt. gen. sg. devyah, nom. sg. devi ‘goddess’; Gk. gen. theás, nom. thed ‘god- 
dess’; OLat. gen. familias in pater familias ‘father as head of household’, nom. 
familia ‘family’; Lith. gen. Ziemos, nom. Ziemä ‘winter’; Goth. gen. gibös, nom. 
giba ' gift); it is also preserved in athematic masculines (cf. Skt. gen. sg. pad-áh, 
nom. pat ‘foot’, Gk. gen. pod-ós, nom. pois, Dor. pos ‘foot’, Lat. gen. ped-is, 
nom. pes ‘foot’). 

In the feminine à paradigm and in athematic stems, a formal distinction of 
nominative and genitive had been inherited from Proto-Indo-European, while in 
the thematic masculine type a phonetic modification of the genitive ending *-os 
was required to formally differentiate it from the nominative *-os and avoid 
grammatical homonymy as in Hittite nom. = gen. antuhSas ‘регѕоп’.2 

There are three basic isoglosses in regard to the formation of thematic 
genitives: 


Nominative Genitive 
*-os ~ *-(o)s-yo 
*-os ~ жг 
*-os ~ *-o 


Based on these isoglosses, the Indo-European dialects can be divided into three 
basic groups: 


2. This may be connected to the Luwian replacement of the Proto-Anatolian thematic 
genitive in -aš by a special adjectival formation in -a33i-: Luw. tiyammassi- ‘pertaining to earth’ 
(= ‘of earth"), malhasSassi- ‘pertaining to ritual’ (= ‘of ritual’); it is semantically equivalent to the 
Hittite genitive: Luw. tiyammassis DUTU-za ‘earthly sun’ = Hitt. taknas Istanus ‘Estan (sun 
god) of the earth’. 
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(1) Indo-Iranian-Greek-Armenian 
(2) Tocharian-Italic-Celtic(-Venetic-Messapic) 
(3) Balto-Slavic(-Germanic) 


In group (1) the thematic genitive is formed with the compound ending *-(o)s + 
yo, which goes back to the original genitive ending plus the syntactic linking 
element *-yo (see 1.5.1.1 above): Skt. gen. devá-sya, nom. deváh ‘lord’; Avest. 
gen. ahurahya, nom. ahura- ‘god, master’; OPers. gen. kara-hya ‘army’; Hom. 
Gk. gen. híppoio, nom. hippos ‘horse’, gen. theoio, nom. theós ‘god’; OArın. 
gen. gorcoy, nom. gorc ‘deed’ (cf. Gk. wérgon), gen. orboy, nom. orb ‘orphan’ 
(cf. Gk. orphanós), gen. mardoy, nom. тага ‘person’. 

The fact that Sanskrit has the old thematic type in *-(0)syo is clear evidence 
that prehistoric Armenian had a masculine/feminine gender opposition; the 
gender opposition is the reason for the presence of a distinctive genitive form in 
the Indo-European dialects. 

In dialect group (2) the thematic genitive has the ending *-i, which suggests 
an etymological connection with the adjectival ending *-i (as in Skt. rath-É- 
‘pertaining to chariot’, see 1.5.2.2 above). The original genitive ending *-os, 
preserved in athematic formations and the archaic feminine, was evidently re- 
placed by a special marker *-i in thematic genitives, which produced a formal 
opposition of masculine to feminine in the genitive:3 


Latin gen. lup-i nom. lupus ‘wolf’ 
Volcani Volcanus ‘Vulcan’ 
domini dominus ‘lord’ 
equi equus ‘horse’ 
Venetic gen. re.i.tii (pers. name; 
but see Polomé 1966:75) 
Gaulish gen. Equi (name of month: 
Thumeysen 1946:181) 
Segomari (pers. name) 
Old Irish gen. maqi ‘son’ (in Ogham inscriptions) 


The Messapic forms in -i are less clear (Polomé 1966:75). 

Cf. Tocharian A genitives in -i from athematic stems, e.g. gen. päcri ‘father’, 
ni ‘my, of me’; also lañci ‘royal, king’s’ from länt- ‘king’, etc. 

In dialect group (3) the thematic genitive has the ending *-o, which goes back 
to an old ablative ending: *-ot' > *-od, cf. OLat. lupod, Skt. vrkat ‘from wolf’ 


3. Sometimes included with these forms are Faliscan forms derived from proper names: 
eko Kaisiosio (in vase inscription), Evotenosio (Schwyzer 1939:1.555, Tronskij 1960:146, 
Watkins 1966:38); but the interpretation of these forms remains unclear (Thumb and Hauschild 
1959:11.33, note 30). 
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(Stang 1966:44, 181). The fact that Hittite has an instrumental in -e¢/-it (Hitt. 
kissarit ‘with hand’, issit ‘with mouth’, kardit ‘with heart’, etc., with certain 
exceptions due to the nature of the syllabic cuneiform writing) cognate to the 
Indo-European ablative in *-od (cf. OHitt. sakuwat ‘from the eyes’) shows that 
this case is particularly ancient in Indo-European declension. 


Lith. gen. diévo nom. diévas ‘god’ 
Latv. dieva dievs *god' 
OCS boga bogü ‘god’ 


The Germanic languages have a distinct innovation in the thematic masculine 
genitive ending. The genitive ending takes the form *-o-so, *-e-so: 


Gothic gen. wulfis nom. wulfs ‘wolf’ 
Olcel. ulfs ulfr ‘wolf’ 
OE dzges deg *day' 


Old Icelandic -s is from older -as « *-oso, cf. Runic gen. sg. godagas, personal 
name (Makaev 1965:125). 

This Germanic ending can be compared to an Old Prussian ending of 
thematic nouns and pronouns: OPruss. gen. deiwas,4 nom. deiws ‘god’. The Old 
Prussian pronominals with this ending in the non-feminine gender show 
similarity to the corresponding Germanic and Slavic pronominal forms: 


OPruss. gen. stesse nom. stas ‘this’ 
Gothic bis sa ‘this’ 
OCS Ceso cito ‘what’ 


Since the ending *-eso/*-oso in pronominals is found in a wider dialect circle 
which includes Balto-Slavic as well as German, it can be regarded as an isogloss 
distinguishing an areal group of Indo-European dialects and partly parallel to 
the nominal ending of masculine genitives. 

Genitive pronominal forms in various Indo-European dialect groups merit 
separate discussion. First of all we have the Latin pronominal genitives eius 
from nom. is ‘this, that’, caius ‘whose’ (regarded as a genitive from quis ‘who’). 
Sometimes these pronouns are compared to forms with suffixed *-syo, appar- 
ently on the evidence of Indic and Greek cognates: Skt. gen. tásya from sá(h) 
‘that’, Hom. Gk. gen. toio from ho ‘this, that, he’ (see Tronskij 1960:122, 146, 


4. The preservation of *-a- in the genitive indicates a final vowel, which was later reduced 
(Stang 1966:10): -as < *-asa < *-oso. In contrast, the nominative, where there was no final 
vowel, regularly deletes its vowel before s: -s < -as. 
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191).5 But positing *-syo in Latin raises both phonetic6 and morphological 
difficulties. 

If Indo-European had had a distinct genitive case in *-(o)syo for masculines, 
the appearance of a second distinct form in several dialects (Italic, Balto-Slavic, 
Germanic) to displace the pre-existent form would be incomprehensible. Italic 
eius and cuius could be explained as accretion of the particle *-yo- to 
pronominal stems to yield *ei-yo-, *kwi-yo-, analogous to Slavic pronominal 
forms with the particle -go: OCS gen. ko-go ‘of whom’, ce-go ‘of what’, to-go 
‘of that’. 

Thus we can formally distinguish four isoglosses based on the morphological 
feature of a separate genitive in the masculine gender. The separate form was a 
natural consequence of the rise of the grammatical gender opposition in the Indo- 
European dialects. The isoglosses classify the dialects into four groups: 


*-(o)syo _Indo-Iranian-Greek-Armenian 


*-6 Balto-Slavic 
*-eloso Germanic(-Slavic)-Prussian 
жт Tocharian-Italic(-Venetic-Messapic)-Celtic 


The isoglosses intersect only in the Balto-Slavic-Germanic group; the isoglosses 
of this group do not intersect with, and are mutually complementary to, the Indo- 
Iranian-Greek-Armenian group. The intersecting isoglosses of Germanic-Balto- 
Slavic point to particular closeness of these dialects in regard to this feature, and 
distinguish them from the *-(o)syo dialects. 


7.2.3. Instrumental singular and plural forms. Cases with *-bh- and *-m- 
markers 


The use of the old ablative-instrumental ending *-ot’ in Balto-Slavic to mark a 
separate genitive case in masculine nominals is connected with the appearance of 
new instrumental formatives in these languages. In the new instrumental forms 
of Slavic, a formal opposition of masculine to feminine gender forms can again 
be observed. Gender-based classification was evidently becoming one of the 
basic driving factors in the reformation of the nominal paradigm, as is clearly 
reflected in the functions of the new nominative and accusative cases as shown 
above. 


5. Watkins 1966:38, following Pokorny, proposes a similar explanation for Olr. a ‘his’ 
(with lenition), cf. MWelsh eiddaw (for the same view see Lewis and Pedersen 1937 
[1954:267]); but for arguments against this explanation see Thurneysen 1946:285. 


6. Other examples of *-syo > -iyo are lacking in Latin. The development is proposed ad 
hoc on the basis of only these two forms. 
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The parallelism in the development of the instrumental and nominative (as 
well as genitive) cases, whereby their forms depended on grammatical gender, 
becomes understandable when their functional and semantic identity as markers 
of the semantic agent is considered: the agent is marked by the nominative case 
in an active construction, but by the instrumental when the active construction is 
passivized. Analogously, the genitive marks the agent when a verbal construc- 
tion is nominalized. 

In Slavic, -mi « *-mi is the marker of the instrumental in masculine nom- 
inals: OCS masc. instr. vliko-mi, nom. vlikü ‘wolf’; instr. syniimi, nom. synii 
‘son’; instr. gostimi, nom. gosti ‘guest’; cf. also fem. instr. r9kg, nom. roka 
‘hand, arm'; nostijo, nom. nosti ‘night’. 

This isogloss unites the Slavic languages with Baltic; there are a few dis- 
crepancies in the details of thematic and athematic masculine and feminine forms 
(see Mažiulis 1970). 

Masculine thematic type: Lith. instr. véju, nom. véjas ‘wind’; instr. tévu, 
nom. tévas ‘father’; instr. vilkü, nom. vilkas ‘wolf’. The -u ending can be 
compared to Skt. -à in Ved. vrka '(with, by) wolf’, Avest. vahrka, OHG 
dat.-instr. wolfu (PIE *-o, instrumental ending). 

Feminines in -d: Lith. instr. rankà, nom. rankà ‘hand, arm’; instr. gálva, 
nom. galvà ‘head’. The instrumental ending *-a goes back to *-dn, cf. Slav. -g. 

Athematic type (masculine and feminine): Lith. instr. vagi-mi, nom. vagis 
‘thief’; instr. sunu-mi, nom. sunüs ‘son’. 

Another dialect group based on an instrumental-singular isogloss consists of 
Greek and Armenian. The isogloss is formed by the marker *-b^i, which 
already appears in Mycenean as an adverbial particle and has the function of a 
syntactic instrumental case: Myc. Gk. -pi, Hom. -phi. Examples: Myc. 
e-ru-ta-ra-pi ‘(with, by) red’ (= Gk. eruthrä-phi; see Morpurgo 1963:100-101); 
qe-to-ro-po-pi '(with) four-legged (beings)' (= Gk. tetröpopphi; Lejeune 
1958:159-84). Examples of the Old Armenian instrumental in -b/-w: instr. 
dustr-b, nom. dustr ‘daughter’; instr. baniw, nom. ban ‘word’; instr. gineaw, 
nom. gini ‘wine’. 

The ending -phi as an instrumental in Greek does not distinguish number: it 
can be joined to singular, dual, and plural forms (and is thereby typologically 
comparable to the Hittite instrumental in -it, which expresses both singular and 
plural number). In contrast, in Indo-Iranian the etymologically related ending 
*-bhi appears in the form -bhis in the instrumental plural:7 

Skt. instr. pl. nau-bhíh, nom. sg. náuh 'ship' beside Hom. Gk. instr. pl. 
naü-phi(n), nom. sg. naüs ‘vessel; fleet’, Avest. instr. gaé@abis from gae0a- 
‘essence, being’; instr. padabi$ from pad- ‘foot’. 

7. The instrumental plural in - w-&', -b-k‘ of Old Armenian can be compared to Sanskrit 


-bhih; the only difference is that in Indo-Iranian the ending *-bhi- (extended by the plural marker 
*-s) appears only on plurals. 
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The same *-bhi underlies the dative-ablative plural ending in Indo-Iranian: 

Skt. dat-abl. pl. devébhyah, nom. deváh 'god'; Avest. dat-abl. 
urvaräbyas(-Ca) ' (and) to plants’ from urvara- ‘plant’. 

Thus (as with the *-(o)syo isogloss) an Indo-Iranian-Greek-Armenian dialect 
group can be singled out based on the innovation of *-bhi as a marker of 
instrumental singular and plural. 

The Indo-Iranian dative-ablative ending *-bhyas < *-bhyos can be compared 
to the ending *-bhos reflected in the dative and ablative plural in Italic: 


OLat. dat., abl. pl. trebibos, nom. sg. tribus ‘tribe’ 
Latin dat., abl. pl. regibus, nom. rex ‘king’ 
dat., abl. pl. hostibus, nom. hostis ‘enemy’ 
Venet. dat., abl. pl. oposo-phos ‘deeds’ (‘operibus’), Messap. -bas 
(see Polomé 1966:74). 


The same ending can be found in the Celtic dative plural: 


Саш. dat. matrebo ‘mothers’ (= Lat. matribus) 
Olr. dat. fer(a)ib ‘men’, nom. sg. fer. 


Although the initial consonant element of this ending is the same in the Indo- 
Iranian-Greek-Armenian and Italic-Celtic groups, nonetheless they cannot be 
formally reduced to the same form and must be regarded as endings of different 
origins. We can then consider Italic-Celtic *-b^os a distinct morphological in- 
novation, separate from Indo-Iranian *-bhyos, and set up a separate isogloss 
uniting Italic-Venetic-Messapic-Celtic in one Indo-European dialect group (as 
with the genitive singular *-7 isogloss). 

Another Indo-European dialect group showing shared dative and instrumen- 
tal plural markers is Balto-Slavic-Germanic. The isogloss is instr. pl. *-mis, 
dat. pl. *-mus/*-mos (which links these languages as do the genitive *-o and 
*-eso isoglosses): 


Lith. instr. pl. sänumis, nom. sūnùs ‘son’; instr. pl. avimis, nom. avis ‘sheep’ 

OCS instr. pl. gostimi, nom. gosti ‘guest’; instr. pl. kamenimi, nom. Кату 
‘stone’ 

Lith. dat. pl. sunüms ‘son’, avims ‘sheep’ 

OCS dat. pl. gostimü ‘guest’, dat. pl. kamenimü ‘stone’ 

Gmc. *-mz: Goth. prim, Olcel. Primr ‘three’. 


Thus the isogloss of the dative and instrumental plural endings distinguishes 
the same dialect groups as the genitive endings in masculine *-o- nominals. In 
this sense the two isoglosses coincide. 

An isogloss taking in a wider dialect area is the instrumental plural marker 
*-ois of masculine thematic stems. This morphological innovation affected all 
Indo-European dialect groups except Anatolian and has to do with the differen- 
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tiation of noun stems based on gender, a tendency that did not affect Hittite. 


Skt. instr. pl. devdih from deváh ‘god’ 
Avest. instr. pl. maSyais from maša- ‘person’ 
Lith. instr. pl. vilkais, nom. sg. vilkas ‘wolf’ 
Lat. dat. pl. Jupis, nom. sg. lupus ‘wolf’ 
Osc. dat. pl. nesimois “neighbor”. 


7.2.4. The locative plural 


The next isogloss groups dialects together based on the form of their locative 
plural: 


Skt. loc. pl. devésu nom. sg. deváh ‘god’ 

OCS rabexü rabü *slave' 

Skt. sénasu senä ‘army’ 
OCS rokaxü roka “hand, arm’ 
Lith. rankosu rankä ‘hand, arm’ 
Gk. philoisi philos ‘friend’ 
Gk. Athenesi “in Athens’ 


This isogloss unites Indo-Iranian and Balto-Slavic, and (in its structural shape 
but not in its phonetics) Greek. The specifically locative marker is the final *-u; 
it follows the plural marker *-s, which in tum follows the general marker of 
locativity, *-i (*-oi in thematic stems, cf. Skt. loc. sg. deve, Gk. oikoi, Lat. 
domi) The agglutinative structure of the locative may be regarded as a rel- 
atively late dialectal phenomenon (Hittite completely lacks a locative plural; it 
has a general case ending -i contrasting with a directive in -a in Old Hittite) 
uniting several dialects. (For the Old Hittite -a directive see also Shields 1982.) 
The similarly agglutinative structure of the locative plural in Greek, which has a 
final element -i rather than -u, can be considered a dialect feature uniting Greek 
with Indo-Iranian-Balto-Slavic. 

The agglutinative locative plural of these dialects can be considered to reflect 
a tendency to distinguish the locative proper from the instrumental plural which 
ultimately goes back to an old locative plural. The Latin case forms are 
significant in this regard; the locative and instrumental plural reflect an original 
dialectal form which did not formally distinguish the two cases: cf. Lat. instr. 
pl. equis, locative and instrumental plural from equus ‘horse’. 

The development of the locative plural in Indo-Iranian-Balto-Slavic-Greek is 
of some interest to diachronic typology as an example where an old ending (the 
locative marker *-i) was reanalyzed and an additional marker appeared (-u in 
Indo-Iranian and Balto-Slavic, -i in Ancient Greek) to signal the grammeme lost 
by the old ending. 
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7.2.5. Dual forms. The first-person singular pronoun paradigm 


The same dialects — Indo-Iranian and Slavic — also share certain relatively late 
dual forms, e.g. the genitive-locative dual in *-os: Skt. agnyóh from agní- ‘fire’, 
OCS potiju from poti ‘path’. 

Part of the same pattern are shared Indo-Iranian-Slavic traits such as the 
identical formation of certain personal pronouns, for example the first-person 
singular nominative: Skt. ahám, Avest. azam, OPers. adam, OCS azii, contrast- 
ing with the archaic form lacking the particle *-em and reflected in Hitt. uk, 
obl. ammuk, Lat. egó , Gk. egö, Goth. ik, etc. 

The genitive forms of this pronoun coincide in the same dialects: Avest. 
mana ‘of me’, OPers. mana, OCS mene (Bonfante 1931:83, Porzig 1964:243), as 
do the accusative forms (an isogloss shared by Albanian): Skt. mam, OPers. 
mam, OPruss. mien, OCS me, Alb. mua, mue < *mém (Bonfante 1931:83, 
Porzig 1964:267). 


7.2.6. The forms of deictic pronominals. Enclitic pronouns in Anatolian as an 
archaic correspondent to the deixis of other Indo-European dialects 


A separate problem is presented by the relations among the deictic pronominal 
forms, which were later reinterpreted as third-person personal pronouns in the 
Indo-European dialects. Based on the Indo-Iranian, Greek, Gothic, and Tochar- 
ian forms we can reconstruct masculine- and feminine-singular paradigms with 
opposed nominative and oblique forms, contrasting to a single stem form in the 
neuter paradigm: 


Singular 


masculine feminine neuter 


Nominative *so *sa *tho 
Accusative *thom *tham * tho 
Sanskrit sá(h) si tat 
tam tam tat 
Tocharian A sam sam tam 
cam tam tam 
Tocharian B se sa te 
ce ta(k) te 
Greek ho hé tó 
tón tan tó 
Gothic sa 50 bata 


bana ро bata 
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With this paradigm, assuming generalization of one of the two stem forıns to the 
entire paradigm, we can explain the Balto-Slavic and Celtic-Italic forıns, which 


are motivated by subsequent restructuring of the gender system in these dialects. 


Dialects generalizing the oblique stem forın in *-th-: 


Lithuanian masculine feminine 
nom. sg. tas ta 
acc. Sg. të tä 


Old Church Slavic masculine feminine neuter 


nom. sg. tü ta to 


acc. Sg. tü to to 


Dialects generalizing the nominative stem form in *s-: 


Old Latin masculine feminine 
nom. sg. sa-psa 
acc. Sg. sum sam 

Gaulish neuter 
acc. Sg. so-sin, so-sio 


This system of third-person demonstrative pronouns is obviously connected 
with the Hittite enclitic pronouns: 


common gender nom. sg. -aš 
acc. sg. -an 


neuter gender nom.-acc. sg. -at 


Cf. OHitt. ла-аў a-ku ‘and let him die’ (Hittite Laws); а-а a-ri ‘and he comes’ 
(KBo XVII 9 I 16”); 3a-a$ BA.UGs ‘and he died’ (BoTU 12 A I 40); ša-an 
if-pa-an-di na-ak-ki-it da-a-ah-hu-un ‘and him I took at night by assault 
(Anittas, KBo III 22 47-48); ta-at e-ku-ut-ta ‘and he drank it’ (KBo XII 3 III 
16’); na-at-kán 3a-an-ha-[an] e-es-du ‘and may it be removed’ (BoTU 9). 

The Old Hittite plural forms of the common gender are marked by -t, which 
coincides with the plural forms in the dialects surveyed above: Hitt. -at ‘they’,8 
Luw. -atta ‘they’ beside Skt. masc. pl. té, fem. tah; Gk. masc. pl. toi, fem. taí; 


8. E.g. ta-at ... ha-aš-ši-i ... ti-ya-an-zi ‘and they come up to the hearth’ (КОВ II 5 V 8). 
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Goth. masc. pl. bai, fem. bos; Toch. A masc. pl. cai, B cem, fem. tom. Asa 
common protoform for these dialects we can posit masc. pl. *t^oi with a stem in 
*th- . 

The distribution of stems in the pronominal paradigms given above and in 
the Hittite enclitic paradigm makes it possible to regard the Hittite enclitics -aš, 
-at as etymologically related to the *-s- and *-th- stems reflected in the other 
dialects. Then we can reconstruct a Proto-Indo-European pronominal paradigm 
of the form *oso, *otho, with reduction of one or the other vowel in the 
individual dialects: in Hittite the final vowel is lost, while initial *o- is lost in the 
other dialects.9 

The semantics of the enclitic pronouns reflects the earlier Indo-European situ- 
ation with its traces of the older active/inactive opposition; in Hittite the opposi- 
tion was reinterpreted as one of common gender (with ending -aX) to neuter 
gender (-at). The stem in -t also appears in the plural forms. Thus Hittite, and 
the Anatolian group as a whole, are opposed to all the remaining Indo-European 
dialects, in which a binary pronominal system was reshaped into a ternary 
system opposing masculine, feminine, and neuter genders. However, the ternary 
system carries traces of the older binary opposition preserved in altered form in 
Hittite. The active-class stem *oso is used for nominative pronominals, and the 
inactive *otho is used for the oblique cases, primarily the accusative, which 
semantically goes back to the syntactic inactive (see 1.5.1.4 above). The plural 
paradigm continues the same stem, which must have characterized the earliest 
inactive.10 

In this respect the Indo-European dialects other than Hittite show a common 
innovation allowing them to be placed together in the earliest dialect group, 
opposed to Anatolian. This isogloss in essence coincides with the isoglosses for 
ternary grammatical gender (masculine, feminine, neuter) displayed in nominal 
and adjectival constructions. 

The pronominal forms *oso, *otho which can thus be reconstructed as active 
and inactive-class pronominals are obviously connected to the class markers — 
active *-s, inactive *-/^ — posited for earliest Indo-European in pronominals 
such as *khoi-s, *khoi-th, *yo-s, *yo-th. These forms are reflected in all the 


9. A VCV structure, with later loss of one of the vowels, is an extremely common 
pronominal stem shape in the Indo-European dialects: Gk. emé, emós, Hom. emeio, Arm. im 
beside Skt., Avest. ma, Lat. me, Gk. me, Olr. mé (‘I’); Skt. ana- ‘this’, Avest. ana-, Gk. éné, 
Lat. enim, Umbr. ene, Osc. іліт, OCS ono, Hitt. annis, abl. annaz beside Skt. nd ‘how’, Lith. 
ne, OCS ne-2e, etc. 


10. This etymology for the dialect pronoun *so, *sd, *tho rules out the possibility, 
suggested by Sturtevant, of relating it directly to the syntactic linking particles attested in Hittite as 
Sa-, ta-. The syntactic properties of sa- and ta- in Hittite do not confirm the functional 
characteristics proposed by Sturtevant, properties he connected to the alternating stem forms of 
the Indo-European pronominal system (Gamkrelidze 1957). On the other hand, relating these 
forms to the Hittite enclitic pronouns makes it possible to give a satisfactory formal and functional 
explanation for them. 
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Indo-European languages, including Anatolian, as pronouns of masculine- 
feminine (Anatolian common) and neuter gender, respectively. 

On the other hand, in most Indo-European languages the pronouns *oso, 
*otho turned into deictic forms with the function of articles,1! respectively 
masculine-feminine and neuter; but in Hittite (or Anatolian in general) they 
became enclitic pronouns (Hitt. -a3, -at), and new independent third-person pro- 
nouns involving the same markers were formed for the common and neuter 
genders (Hitt. араў, apat). In this dialectal innovation, too, Hittite (or Anatolian) 
is opposed to all other Indo-European dialects. 


7.2.7. Relative pronoun forms in the Indo-European dialects 


Dialect groups can be distinguished among the Indo-European languages based 
on which of the relative pronoun forms, *khois/*khoith or *yos/*yoth, they 
preserve. Dialects which preserve *khois/*khoith in the function of relative 
pronoun include Italic, Hittite, and Tocharian (Lat. quis, quid, Osc. pís, Olr. ci-, 
Toch. A kus, B Kuse). Those preserving *yos/*yot^ in relative function 
include Indo-Iranian-Greek, Slavic, and Phrygian (Skt. yd-h, ya, yá-d, Avest. 
ya-, Gk. hö-s, he, ho, Phryg. ios, OCS i-Ze (Porzig 1964:256, 282-83)). 

It should be kept in mind that a dialect grouping based on a shared isogloss 
involving loss and reanalysis of structural elements does not necessarily imply 
joint development of the dialects. In some instances the isogloss may reflect 
independent separate development of structural tendencies already present in the 
protolanguage. Obviously such facts can be taken as a basis for dialect grouping 
only when more diagnostic isoglosses set off the same areal group. In this case, 
the loss of *Khois in relative function is likely to have been a shared innovation 
of Indo-Iranian-Greek, Phrygian, and Slavic,!2 since there are a number of 
other, more diagnostic isoglosses to justify positing historical areal unity for 
these dialects. 


7.2.8. Degrees of comparison in adjectives 


One of the main morphological isoglosses for Indo-European dialect groups is 
the morphological type of the comparative degree of the adjective. The Indo- 
Iranian-Greek group is set apart by a comparative in *-thero- > Skt. -tara- (cf. 
súci- ‘clean’, Suci-tara- ‘cleaner’), Gk. -tero- (pistö-tero-s ‘more correct’, 

11. Compare the article functions of *so, *t^o in Greek, and also in Gothic and other 
Germanic languages. 


12. In these dialects, *k^ois is retained only in the function of interrogative pronoun, not 
relative pronoun: Avest. čit, Gk. tís. There is an analogous reflex in Celtic: Olr. cid ‘who?’. 
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aléthés-tero-s ‘truer’) and a superlative in *-is-tho- (formed from *yos plus 
*-tho: Benveniste 1948, Kacnel'son 1949) which is also found in Germanic. 
Examples: Skt. -istha-, e.g. svad-istha- ‘sweetest’ from svādú- ‘sweet’; Gk. 
-is-to-, cf. héd-isto-s ‘sweetest, most pleasant’, from hëdús; Goth. -ist-, cf. 
bat-ista ‘best’. 

Another isogloss sets off the Celtic-Italic group, where the superlative degree 
is in *-s-(mo)-: Lat. maximus ‘biggest’ (cf. proximus ‘closest’), Osc. nessimas 
‘closest’ (nom.pl.f.), ОП. леззат, Welsh nessaf ‘closest’ (see Watkins 
1966:36-37). 


7.2.9. The formation of the aorist and the reshaping of the Proto-Indo-European 
binary verb system 


The verbal system also yields clear isoglosses for grouping the Indo-European 
dialects. The formation of an opposition of ‘present’, aorist, and imperfect to 
replace the older binary opposition of Proto-Indo-European is an isogloss 
uniting the Indo-Iranian-Greek-Armenian dialect group (see Birwé 1956, Pisani 
1957a). The new systems of tense oppositions in this group are not only 
semantically isomorphic but also formally related in their segmental correspon- 
dences. 

Especially conspicuous among the innovations uniting the verbal systems of 
these dialects are those that led to the rise of the aorist system. Forms with the 
augment (from the old syntactic linker *e-, see I.6.6.1 above) were created in 
the Indo-Iranian-Greek group on the pattern of the aorist, as were personal 
endings of the *-m(i) series, which were reanalyzed in these forms as tense- 
aspect markers contrasting to the *-Ha series markers on the same verb stems: 

Skt. 1sg. aor. á-dà-m ‘I gave’ (cf. Gk. 1р1. aor. é-do-men) beside Hitt. dahhi 
‘I take’, pret. dahhun, Hier. Luw. taha ‘I took’; Skt. á-dhà-m, Gk. é-the-men 
beside Hitt. tehhi ‘I put’, pret. tehhun; Skt. á-bhiv-am ‘I became’, Gk. é-phü-n; 
Skt. á-gà-m ‘I went’, Gk. é-be-n, Рур. e-daes. 

Attested in the same area are dialect innovations involving reduplicated 
presents from these verb stems; in other dialect areas there is no reduplication in 
the present: 

Skt. 15р. pres. dáda-mi ‘I give’, Gk. didomi; Skt. dádhà-mi ‘I put, stand’, Gk. 
títhemi. 

Related to this innovation in the root aorist is a thematic aorist form which 
evidently appeared in the same dialect area and yields regular reflexes in Indo- 
Iranian, Greek, and Armenian: 

Skt. 35р. aor. á-vid-a-t ‘he found’, Gk. é-wid-e ‘he saw’, OArm. e-git ‘found’ 
(see Watkins 1969: §43, 63-64; §83, 101; Szemerényi 1970:262); cf. also the 
reduplicated stems of Skt. 15р. aor. á-voc-a-m < *a-va-uc-o-m “І said’, Hom. 
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Gk. é(w)eip-o-n (Thumb and Hauschild 1959:11.302, §544).13 

The formation of the aorist category in these dialects is connected with a 
complete restructuring of the entire inherited verb system. With the rise of the 
aorist, the old unaugmented forms of the *-mi series with secondary endings 
began to be reanalyzed as imperfects, opposed in aspect to the aorist and to the 
inherited forms of the *-Ha series, which began to be interpreted as perfects. 
These structural-semantic transformations in the individual Indo-European 
dialects led to the formation of the complex tense system found in such attested 
dialects as Indo-Iranian and Greek. 


7.2.10. The two Indo-European middles in *-(H)oi/*-moi and *-r. Dialect 
groupings based on middle types 


One of the major innovations among the Indo-European dialects was the rise of 
middle forms with tense oppositions. The category of middle arose during the 
Proto-Indo-European stage after the whole system had been restructured from 
the active type to the accusative type that implies a semantic classification of 
verbs based on transitivity. The restructuring inevitably led to the formation of 
middle verbs which were opposed to active transitives. The interrelation of this 
category and tense varied among the dialects. There are two major dialect areas 
in Proto-Indo-European realizing different surface-structure possibilities for the 
combination of middle and tense. 

In one of the areas the middle is marked by transformations in the personal 
endings of the *-mi and *-Ha series that were available in the morphological 
inventory inherited from the preceding period (for more on these forms see 
above): 


13. Unlike the athematic and thematic aorist types surveyed above, the sigmatic aorist of 
Indo-Iranian-Greek-Slavic (Skt. 15р. aor. d-vak-s-am ‘I rode’, OCS ves-ü ‘I drove, conveyed’, 
Gk. édeiksa ‘I showed’) is an innovation that arose as a result of functional reanalysis of the -s- 
forms, originally of non-present meaning, that were found throughout the whole Indo-European 
area. The reanalysis yielded various modal and temporal (non-present) meanings in the various 
dialects. In addition to the aorist meaning in the dialect group just mentioned, -s- forms can carry 
the following meanings in individual historical dialects: 

(a) Past tense: Hittite, Tocharian, Latin, Old Germanic: Hitt. 3sg. past memista ‘he said’, 
Toch. B takdsta ‘you were’; Lat. dixi ‘I said’ (cf. the formally corresponding Gk. édeiksa, 
which has aorist meaning), Lat. uexi ‘I rode’ (cf. the formally corresponding Skt. dvaksam with 
aorist meaning); also Celtic (Watkins 1962:174ff.). 

(b) Future tense: Osco-Umbrian, Old Irish, Greek, Sanskrit, Lithuanian: Osc. and Umbr. 
fust ‘he will be’, OLat. faxo ‘faciam’, ‘I will make’ (Plautus, Truc. 643), Olr. seiss ‘he will sit’. 
In several dialects, *-s- forms with future meaning also take the *-yo- formative: Gk. deíkso ‘I 
will show' « *deik-syo < *t'eikh-syo, Skt. deksyami ‘I will show’, dasydmi ‘I will give’, Lith. 
düosiu ‘I will give’, pláuksiu ‘I will swim’. 

(c) Non-indicative moods: subjunctive in Celtic: Olr. fess- ‘lead’, sdss- ‘seek’ (Watkins 
1962:128-29); precative in Sanskrit: Skt. budhydsam ‘may I wake up’, etc. 
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Isg. *-oi/*-ai, *-moi 
2sg. *-soi 
3sg. *-thoi 3р]. *-nthoi 


In the other area it is marked by adding an element -r to the basic endings that 
had developed from the same two series of personal endings: 


lsg. *-Hor/*-mor 
2sg. *-thHor 
3sg. *-thor 3pl *-nthor 


Historical dialects going back to the first area include Indo-Iranian, Greek, 
and apparently Balto-Slavic and Germanic:14 

Skt. bruv-é, Avest. mruy-é ‘I speak’; Runic Norse haite, Olcel. heite ‘Iam 
called’ (Birwé 1956:41-51); Skt. bhára-se ‘you carry for yourself’, Gk. phére-ai 
(phéréi) ‘I carry for myself’; Skt. sete ‘he lies’, Gk. keitai ‘he lies’; Skt. äste ‘he 
sits’, Gk. hés-tai; Skt. bhára-te ‘he carries for himself’, Gk. phére-tai ‘he carries 
for himself’. 

Dialects going back to the second area include Hittite, Tocharian, Italic, 
Celtic, and Phrygian. For Hittite we can set up the following middle endings, 
which go back to the Indo-European endings posited above: 


lsg. -hahari 
25р. -tati, -tari 
3sg. -taril-ari 3pl -antari 


The final -i of these endings is a specifically Hittite innovation, absent in the 
closely related Anatolian languages (cf. the final -j marking personal endings of 
the present tense in the *-Ha series forms of Hittite). In Palaic and Luwian the 
Hittite endings correspond to endings without -i in the same function: Hitt. 
kittari ‘lies’, Pal. kittar; cf. Luw. dadduwar ‘put for yourself’ (Laroche 
1959a:89, Otten 1953a:47) beside Hitt. 2pl. middle -dumari (1р1. -wastari). 


14. In Balto-Slavic we can find traces of endings which formally coincide with the middle 
endings proposed for this dialect group, although with a somewhat different function, probably 
due to a later tendency to lose this category in Balto-Slavic and Germanic. Slavic preserves only 
one form going back to the middle: OCS védé ‘I know’. The meaning ‘know’ is a natural 
development of the middle, since it expressed subject version. A typological analogy can be 
found in languages with morphologically expressed subject version, e.g. Georgian (v-i-c-i 'I 
know’, with etymological subject version in -i); for Slavic see also Ivanov 1968. It is also 
significant that Old Lithuanian forms in *-mai > *-mie (cf. OPruss. lsg. -mai), 2sg. -ai take a 
reflexive pronoun to express the same semantics as the mediopassive (Lith. vel-mie-s ‘I want’: 
Stang 1966:137-39, 315, 406, Watkins 1969:211). This is comparable to the Slavic and 
Germanic developments. For Old Germanic a reflex of old *-Hoi forms is proposed: Runic 
Norse haite, Olcel. heite ‘I am named, called’. 
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In Tocharian middle forms, the -r ending generalizes to the entire present- 
tense paradigm: 


lsg. Toch. A-màr В -mar pl. A -mtār B -mt(t)ār 
2sg. -tar -tar -car -tar 
3sg. -tar -tar -ntar -ntar 


Corresponding endings can be distinguished for Italic and Celtic: 


Latin Osc., Umbr. Old Irish 
1sg. -Ör -ur 
2sg. -re, -ris -ther > -ter 
3sg. -tur -ter -thar (-ar) 
3pl. -ntur -nter -tir 


The same type was apparently represented in Phrygian: cf. 3sg. -tor. 

Based on these innovations of middles which originally characterized two 
large areas of Proto-Indo-European, we can propose an ancient dialect division 
into two dialect groupings which united the later Indo-Iranian-Greek and Balto- 
Slavic-Germanic groups on the one hand, and Hittite-Tocharian-Italic-Celtic on 
the other. 

Analysis of the dialectally conditioned middle forms makes it clear that these 
forms do not reflect the emergence of a new category of middle in the Proto- 
Indo-European verbal system. The category must have arisen prior to this 
dialect division, when it was marked by formatives common to the entire area. 
This is shown by the fact that certain shared formatives can be found in the 
early historical dialects of both areas. We can see a Proto-Indo-European 
formative *-tho-, with middle semantics and no tense differentiation, in such 
historical formations as Hittite 35р. pres. Айа ‘lies’ (cf. later kittari), Hitt. westa 
‘gets dressed’, Ved. 3sg. imperf. vásta ‘got dressed’, Hom. Gk. 3sg. pluperf. 
hésto (see Watkins 1969:131, §117). The fact that these forms differ in tense 
but are formally identical can be understood as reflecting an original middle 
meaning that was indeterminate as to tense. Tense differentiation must have 
taken place later, with the help of the dialectal *-i and *-r elements; it was this 
that led to the formation of the two dialect groupings.15 


15. Somewhat later, combinations of middle and tense were expressed by various 
formatives in various dialects, as is reflected in the Tocharian middle paradigm: forms in -r are 
present middles, as in other dialects of this area, while endings in *-i (1sg. Toch. B -mai, A -e, 
-we, 2sg. B -tai, A -te) mark the preterite middle — unlike the other dialects of this area, where -i 
carries present-tense meaning. 
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7.2.11. The subjunctive in a long vowel 

In Tocharian and Italic-Celtic — a dialect group roughly coinciding with one of 
the two just discussed — we find a morphological isogloss involving the 


formation of subjunctive verb forms with a long vowel, *-a- (*-e-): 


Toch.B 3sg. subjunctive kdrs-a-m “he will know’ (-a- < *-à-) 
Toch. A lsg. subjunctive kalk-a-m ‘I will go’ 


Isg. Lat. feram Olr. bera 
2sg. feras bere 
3sg. ferat beridl6 (Lewis and Pedersen 1954:340) 


7.2.12. Modal formations in *-1-. Mediopassive participles in *-mo- 


Among the separate isoglosses of the early period are shared modal markers in 
Hittite, Tocharian, Armenian, and Slavic. Hittite forms such as bar-ga-nu-la 
*(those) which should be made high', da-lu-uk-nu-la '(those) which should be 
made long' (KUB XII 63 I 30-31; see Pedersen 1947:60-64) can be compared to 
Tocharian forms like yokalle ‘what is to be drunk’, swälle ‘what is to be eaten’ 
and Armenian forms like sireli ‘what is to be loved’ (Benveniste 1959:97); cf. 
Slavic forms in -lŭ with modal meaning such as OCS neslü ‘the one who could 
be carried’ (participle from nesti ‘carry’): Ivanov 1968, Solta 1970. 

Another isogloss, similar in that it joins Anatolian with Baltic and Slavic, is 
the present mediopassive participle in *-mo-: Luw. ke3-ama- ‘combable’, Hier. 
Luw. asimi- ‘lovable’ (cf. Hitt. lalukkima- ‘radiant’); cf. the type seen in Russ. 
ljubimyj ‘favorite’, vidimyj ‘visible’, Lith. nesimas “being carried’, etc. (Hamp 
1973). 


7.3. The chronological sequence of dialect division in Indo- 
European 


7.3.1. The correlation of grammatical isoglosses with stages in the dialect 
division of Indo-European 


The morphological isoglosses surveyed above are listed in Table 1 in the order 
in which they were discussed. 


16. The Balto-Slavic forms that coincide structurally with these and carry past-tense 
meaning may actually not belong to this isogloss but reflect a wider dialect area in which the past 
tense is marked by forms in long vowels (the Greek aorist in -&- with secondary endings: see 
Watkins 1969:214, $ 206, Toporov 1961, 1963). 
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Table 1 


Morphological isoglosses in Indo-European 


Isogloss 


Feminines in *-d, *-r, *-g 
Genitive singular *-(0)syo 
Genitive singular * -7 


Genitive singular *-o 
Genitive singular *-eso 
Instrumental singular 
masculine *-6 

Oblique cases in *-m- 
Oblique cases in *-bhi- 
Dative plural in *-bhos 
Instrumental plural 
masculine *-öis 
Locative *-s-u/*-s-i 
Genitive-locative dual *-os 


1sg. personal pronoun in *-em 


Independent demonstrative 


Dialect area 


Allexcept Anatolian 
Indo-Iranian, Greek, Armenian 
Tocharian, Italic, Celtic, Venetic, 
Messapic 

Baltic, Slavic 

Germanic, Baltic 

Indo-Iranian, Germanic, Baltic 


Baltic, Slavic, Germanic 
Indo-Iranian, Greek, Armenian 
Italic, Celtic, Venetic, Messapic 
All except Anatolian 
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Indo-Iranian, Baltic, Slavic, (Greek) 


Indo-Iranian, Slavic 
Indo-Iranian, Slavic 
All except Anatolian 


pronoun *so, *sd, *tho (pl. *th-) 


Relative pronoun: 

*khois 

*yos 

Comparison of adjectives 
in *-thero-, *-is-tho- 
Athematic and thematic 
aorists 

Middle form: 

Middle in *-oi/*-moi 


Middle in *-r 


Subjunctive in *-d-, *-e- 
Modal forms in *-/- 


Middle present participle 
in *-mo- 


Anatolian, Tocharian, Italic 


Indo-Iranian, Greek, Slavic, Phrygian 


Indo-Iranian, Greek (Germanic) 


Indo-Iranian, Greek, Armenian, 
Phrygian 


Indo-Iranian, Greek, Baltic, Slavic, 


Germanic 


Anatolian, Tocharian, Italic, Celtic, 


Phrygian 

Tocharian, Italic, Celtic 
Anatolian, Tocharian, Armenian, 
Slavic 

Anatolian, Baltic, Slavic 
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Chronological stratification of the isoglosses found among the historical 
dialects must be guided by consideration of which isoglosses affect the greatest 
portion of the overall Proto-Indo-European linguistic territory. Isoglosses 13 
(middle) and 10 (relative pronoun) each divide up the dialects into roughly 
identical groups, each pair of groups covering all of Proto-Indo-European. The 
dialectally discrepant development of the middle paradigm and the appearance 
of one or the other relative pronoun thus each divide the overall linguistic area 
into two large dialect areas. This can be considered to represent the earliest 
stage of Proto-Indo-European dialect division that can be posited using com- 
parative reconstruction. 

The Proto-Indo-European linguistic territory at this stage can thus be re- 
garded as consisting of two major dialect areas: Area A, comprising Anatolian- 
Tocharian-Italic-Celtic, and Area B, comprising Indo-Iranian-Greek-Balto- 
Slavic-Germanic.17 

Isoglosses 15 (modals in *-/-) and 16 (middle present participle in *-mo-) 
unite dialects which are placed in different areas by the earliest isoglosses: 
isogloss 15 groups Anatolian and Tocharian from early Area A together with 
Armenian and Slavic from B; isogloss 16 puts Anatolian from group A together 
with Baltic and Slavic from B. The areas that these historical dialects came 
from must be interpreted as having been geographically contiguous in the Proto- 
Indo-European territory when it was already divided into two major dialect 
areas. A structural trait that arose somewhere near the major dialect boundary 
spread across that boundary to affect a region at some distance on the other side. 

The fact that there is a dialect division into two major areas with possible 
interaction between subareas of these is clear evidence for the geographical 
unity of the Indo-European linguistic territory, although certain parts of it were 
already opposed to each other in particular structural features. It was still a 
single linguistic system, subdivided into interacting dialect regions. 

The first historically established split of dialect connections within the Indo- 
European linguistic territory can be seen in the separation and rupture of 
contacts between the dialect region that later gave rise to the Anatolian lan- 
guages, on the one hand, and the remainder of the Proto-Indo-European area, 
on the other. This break can be seen in the structural innovations carried out 
through the entire area except for Anatolian. This is the interpretation to be 
given to isoglosses 1 (feminines in *-a, *-i, *-й), 5 (masculine instrumental 
plural in *-öis), and 9 (independent demonstrative pronoun *so, *sa, *tho). 
They oppose Anatolian to all the other dialects, which were affected by shared 
innovations that did not reach Anatolian. 


17. Here and below, the labels applied to the Common Indo-European dialect areas are 
purely arbitrary: they consist of the names of the later historically attested dialects whose 
comparative analysis reveals the isoglosses. Of course for these Common Indo-European dialect 
areas we do not assume the protosystems of the dialects which name them. 
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These structural innovations affecting all languages but Anatolian imply a 
long period of joint development of an Indo-European linguistic territory that 
was already subdivided into dialects but had not yet begun to split up into the 
historical dialects. It also indicates a long period of independent development 
for Anatolian, with no interaction with the other dialects. This explains the 
sharp divergence of the Anatolian linguistic type from the structural type of the 
earlier-known ancient Indo-European languages that served as a model for the 
Proto-Indo-European linguistic system posited by traditional theories. 

In contrast to the three innovations which affected the entire Indo-European 
territory and spread across the boundary of the basic binary dialect division, we 
can detect isoglosses which make it possible to trace the further differentiation 
of the two basic areas. After Anatolian had split off from the Proto-Indo- 
European region and thus from Area A, structural innovations appeared in Area 
A which united all of its dialects in opposition to those of Area B. Isoglosses 2a 
(genitive singular in *-i) and 14 (subjunctive in *-d-, *-e-) point to a distinct 
Tocharian-Italic-Celtic dialect grouping, from which Tocharian later split off to 
leave an Italic-Celtic-Venetic-Messapic grouping in which isogloss 4b (dative 
plural in *-bhos) then arose. 

In Area B we can distinguish several isoglosses which affect almost the entire 
dialect area: isoglosses 6 (locative in *-s-u/*-s-i) and 3 (instrumental singular 
in *-6), which presuppose an Indo-Iranian-Greek-Germanic-Balto-Slavic 
grouping. 

Subsequently this area divided into more stable dialect groups in which Indo- 
Iranian-Greek-Armenian were united as against Balto-Slavic-Germanic. The 
dialect boundary is clearly reflected in the distribution of isoglosses 4a (oblique 
cases in *-bhi-) and 4 (oblique cases in *-m-), which unite respectively the Indo- 
Iranian-Greek-Armenian and Balto-Slavic-Germanic dialects. An Indo-Iranian- 
Greek-Armenian grouping at this stage can also be presumed on the evidence of 
isoglosses 12 (athematic and thematic aorist paradigms) and 2 (genitive singular 
in *-(o)syo), which yield a clear dialect bundle that sharply circumscribes this 
grouping within Proto-Indo-European. Isogloss 2 is opposed in its distribution 
to isoglosses 2b (genitive singular in *-б) and 2c (genitive singular in *-eso), 
which unite Balto-Slavic and Germanic. 

Isoglosses 7 (genitive-locative dual in *-os) and 8 (1sg. personal pronoun 
forms in *-em) testify to the presence of shared structural features in dialects 
belonging to different dialect subgroups of Area B (Indo-Iranian from the Indo- 
Iranian-Greek-Armenian group is united with Slavic from Balto-Slavic-Ger- 
manic), and can be interpreted as reflecting geographically adjacent positions 
for these dialects within Indo-European. They are the result of a structural trait 
arising in one of the subgroups and spreading over a particular dialect territory 
(compare the analogous interpretation of isogloss 15 for the major areas A and 
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B). Isogloss 11 (superlative in *-is-tho-), which unites Indo-Iranian-Greek and 
Germanic, is to be interpreted similarly. 

This inventory and interpretation of Proto-Indo-European morphological 
isoglosses make it possible to order the isoglosses so as to reflect the 
chronological sequence of structural changes which were superimposed on one 
another and gradually led to the fragmentation of the Indo-European speech 
community in time and space and the formation of the dialect groups. Table 2 
shows the chronological order of the isoglosses. 


Table 2 
Relative chronology of morphological isoglosses 


Stage Isogloss(es) Comment 


1 13, 10 Division of Indo-European community into Areas A and B 
2 15, 16 Interaction across A-B boundary 
3 1,5,9 Innovations in A and B excluding Anatolian 
4a 2a, 14 Innovations in А excluding Anatolian 
4b 6,3 Innovations over entire Area B 
5a 4b Innovations in original Area А excluding Tocharian 
5b 4a, 4, 12, Split of B into Indo-Iranian-Greek-Armenian and 
2, 2b, 2c Balto-Slavic-Germnanic groupings 


Taking into account these isoglosses and the interpretations they presuppose, we 
can give a model for the spatial relations of the dialect groups within Proto-Indo- 
European, as shown in Figure 1. (The solid line marks the first division. 
Dotted circles symbolize regional isoglosses that cross dialect boundaries.) 


7.3.2. Derivational-spatial model for the chronological succession of Indo- 
European dialect groups 


The dialect division of Proto-Indo-European, proceeding by the chronological 
stages reflected in the ordering of isoglosses in Table 2, can be envisioned as a 
derivational model in the form of a tree graph. Its nodes symbolize the succes- 
sive stages or chronological levels of dialect separation into distinct areal units. 
Interaction of dialect zones is shown by partially intersecting circles. 
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Figure 1 
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Such a model is a synthesis of the traditional ‘family tree’ model and the 
wave-theory model with its geographically interacting dialect zones. It can be 
called a derivational-spatial model, and is shown in Figure 2. 


7.4. Phonological isoglosses in association with grammatical iso- 
glosses as a reflex of Indo-European dialect differentiation 


7.4.1. The correlation of phonological isoglosses with the chronological levels 
established for the morphological isoglosses 


The chronological groupings and successive chronological stages of Indo- 
European dialect areas arrived at on the basis of grammatical isoglosses are 
largely confirmed by the phonological isoglosses arrived at through comparison 
of the historical dialects.18 Moreover, the phonological isoglosses make it 


18. Certain resemblant phonetic phenomena of individual historical Indo-European 
dialects make it possible to posit dialect interaction within the Proto-Indo-European linguistic 
region. Resemblant rules for distribution of phonemes connected with the end of the word give 
evidence of such interaction. In particular, a constraint against word-final *-m (word-final 
neutralization of nasals to -n) observed in all Indo-European dialects except Italic and Indo- 
Iranian can be regarded as an areal isogloss at chronological level 2 or earlier. It appears that the 
isogloss arose somewhere as the result of a Common Indo-European rule replacing word-final -m 
with -n which spread over the entire Common Indo-European territory except, apparently, the 
peripheral zones. Much later, Indo-Iranian and Italic arose from these peripheral zones. 


Chrono- 
logical 
levels 


Proto- 
Indo- 


Figure 2 
Spatial and derivational model for the 
areal segmentation of Indo-European 
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possible to trace the dialects past the areas of Stage 5 (Figure 2) to the attested 
dialects or historically reconstructed final dialect groupings. 


7.4.2. A relative chronology of the shifts of the three stop series in the dialect 
groups 


The Proto-Indo-European consonant system with its three stop series (I, glot- 
talized; II, voiced (aspirated); III, voiceless (aspirated)) underwent especially 
significant restructuring. The languages which preserve Series I without voic- 
ing — Germanic, Armenian, and probably Anatolian and Tocharian — can be 
regarded as having retained an archaism and being close to the original Indo- 
European system in this respect. Now, these very languages represent the 
isolated or peripheral regions of the Indo-European dialect territory. The 
archaism of Series I in these dialects is consistent with the universal of linguistic 
geography according to which archaic features are preserved on the periphery 
of an area. 

The dialects in which Series I undergoes voicing (Indo-Iranian, Greek, Balto- 
Slavic, Albanian, Italic, Celtic) are not thereby united into a single dialect 
group. There is clear structural evidence that the voicing took place relatively 
late and independently in the attested dialects or reconstructible dialect group- 
ings. Specifically, for Greek and Italic — which preserve the three distinct 
series of the original Indo-European stop system, although in a phonologically 
altered form — we can posit a relative chronology for the changes in the series. 
The voicing of the Series I ejectives must have followed the changes of Series III 
and II (see 1.3.5.8 above), which are clearly associated with the late stages of 
dialect formation or the late period of reconstructible dialect groupings. 
Evidence of glottalization of Series I consonants can be seen in these same 
dialects, in particular Italic, in the phenomenon described for Latin in terms of 
Lachmann’s Law — lengthening of vowels in certain forms (e.g. ago : Gctus; see 
1.1.5.8 above). 

That the change of the Series I ejectives was recent in the attested dialects or 
reconstructed groupings is shown in the patterning of grammatical isoglosses. 
Languages with voiceless Series I and languages with voiced Series I both occur 
in the same grammatically defined dialect grouping: in the Indo-Iranian-Greek- 
Armenian grouping, only Armenian has voiceless Series I; in the Balto-Slavic- 
Germanic grouping, only Germanic has voiceless series I. Obviously, the voic- 
ing of the ejectives could only have occurred when Armenian and Germanic had 
separated out of the groupings. 

The phonetic shifts of Series II allophones in the historical dialects show the 
kind of diversity (devoicing in Greek and Italic, deaspiration in Balto-Slavic and 
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Celtic, spirantization in Germanic) that is incompatible with dialect unity (e.g. 
the Balto-Slavic-Germanic unity, which cannot still have existed at the time the 
changes took place). Moreover, even when the phonetic results are uniform, as 
they are for Greek and Italic or for Celtic and Balto-Slavic, the structural 
processes that led to these results differ significantly. The differential develop- 
ment of the stop series in Celtic and Balto-Slavic, despite the analogous results in 
the two groups, is especially revealing. 

In Celtic, deaspiration of the voiced aspirates and their merger with the 
reflexes of the already voiced Series I obviously implies a number of complex 
transformations in the separate members of these series. These transformations 
produced the systems of the historical Celtic dialects, which are similar to the 
historical Balto-Slavic languages in their reflexes of Series I and II (see I.1.5.9 
above). 

The changes in Series III, despite the similarity of the end results in a 
number of dialects, are likewise to be regarded as having begun at a relatively 
late period in the development of the historical dialects or reconstructible dialect 
groupings. While we assume relatively late deaspiration of Series III in Italic 
and Balto-Slavic, after these dialect groups had been formed (since the reflex in 
Celtic is different from that in Italic, and Germanic differs from Balto-Slavic), 
still the deaspiration can be considered a shared process at least for Greek and 
Indo-Iranian, which share a number of grammatical isoglosses. 

But independent deaspiration of Series III cannot be ruled out for Greek and 
Indo-Iranian. On this interpretation, the process can be related chronologically 
to the Balto-Slavic and Italic deaspirations. 

In summary, the phonological alterations of the three Indo-European stop 
series in the historical dialects can be regarded as relatively late processes which 
arose at the final stages of dialect development and immediately preceded the 
independent formation of the dialects or reconstructible groupings. 

In the Indo-European dialects we observe isolated instances where Series III 
phonemes are reflected as voiced stops: e.g. Skt. píbati ‘he drinks’, Lat. bibo *(D 
drink’, Ой. ibid ‘he drinks’ beside Gk. póthi ‘drink!’, Lat. potus ‘drinking’ 
(noun), from PIE *phoH-. Cf. also, for Italic-Celtic, Olr. ab ‘river’, gen. abae, 
Lat. amnis < *abnis beside OPruss. ape, Lith. йрё ‘river’, Skt. äp- ‘stream’. If 
these isolated instances — where voicing probably arose under particular com- 
binatory conditions — are regarded as an isogloss, then it must be an extremely 
ancient isogloss, uniting a number of subsequently separated dialect areas (level 
2 or 3 of Figure 2). Then a voiced *b must be regarded as a phonetic variant of 
the Indo-European Series III labial phoneme. Subsequently, when a phonologi- 
cal series of voiced unaspirated stops had appeared, this *b naturally merged 
with the labial from the voiced series. 
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7.4.3. Distributional patterns for stop phonemes in clusters and sequences. The 
dialectal and chronological correlation of these patterns 


Directly linked to the phonological transformation of Series II and III in the 
Indo-European dialects is the distribution of the aspirated and unaspirated allo- 
phones of the phonemes of this series, i.e. the distribution of plain voiced and 
voiced aspirate allophones of Series II and plain voiceless and voiceless aspirated 
allophones of Series III. The distribution of aspirated and unaspirated allo- 
phones of Series III can be reconstructed for the Indo-European dialects only in 
part — on the evidence of Germanic, Armenian, and Celtic, since in all other 
dialects Series III is represented by a voiceless deaspirated stop series (with the 
exception of Indo-Iranian and Greek, which vestigially preserve reflexes of 
voiceless aspirates under certain combinatory conditions). 

Vestigial distributional patterns in Germanic point to an aspirated + 
unaspirated sequence of allophones in distant position: e.g. Goth. (af)/vapjan 
‘extinguish’ (beside Gk. kapnós 'smoke"), Goth. faiflökun ‘they mourned’ (be- 
side OCS plakati ‘weep’): see 1.1.4.3 above. This distant distribution of allo- 
phones is fully consistent with their distribution in clusters in Germanic and 
apparently Celtic. Germanic forms such as Goth. ahtau ‘eight’, nahts ‘night’, 
etc., and Celtic forms such as Olr. ocht n- ‘eight’, in-nocht ‘tonight’ (beside Gk. 
okto ‘eight’, núks, gen. nuktós ‘night’, Lat. octó ‘eight’, nox, gen. noctis ‘night’, 
etc.) are grounds for reconstructing the sequence of aspirated + unaspirated for 
clusters. 

Since the distributional patterns for aspirated and unaspirated allophones of 
Series III are reflected only in Germanic, and partly in Armenian and Celtic, it 
is not possible to assign them a specific temporal localization and a chronologi- 
cal order. In other words, it is hard to determine whether it is a specifically 
Germanic, Armenian, and Celtic phenomenon or a pattern reflecting earlier 
areal phenomena. The solution to this problem depends on the distributional 
pattern for allophones of Series II reflected in the historical dialects, and on the 
positional interactions of consonants of the various series. 

Germanic and Celtic have changed Series II in such a way that historical data 
cannot support a reconstruction of the ancient distribution of aspirated and 
unaspirated allophones, or make it possible to determine their ordering in 
distant sequences. In contrast, the Italic data can be interpreted as reflecting an 
allophonic ordering of aspirate plus unaspirate in non-contact sequences, as is 
consistent for the Series III patterning in Germanic and Celtic. If we assume 
isomorphy between the Series II and III distributional patterns, we can posit, 
with some degree of plausibility, an analogous pattern for Series II in the dialect 
area that gave rise to Germanic and Celtic, and an analogous pattern for Series 
III in the area that gave rise to Italic. 

Indo-Iranian and Greek show a different picture for the distribution of Series 
II phonemes. For this dialect area we must reconstruct an ordering of 
unaspirate followed by aspirate, with traces of paradigmatic alternation which 
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allow us to infer a general rule for the distribution of allophones of the voiced 
Series II: 


When two voiced consonants cooccur in the same root, one of 
them appears as an aspirated allophone and the other is unaspirated. 


The choice of unaspirated or aspirated allophone is determined by paradigmatic 
conditions on the alternation. Unless there are overriding positional constraints, 
a Series II phoneme is usually realized as the aspirated allophone. 

In the light of this rule, which can be taken back to Proto-Indo-European, the 
distributional pattern reconstructed for Italic and assumed for Celtic and 
Germanic can be regarded as an innovation which opposed these areas to the 
Indo-Iranian-Greek one. The innovation can be considered the result of general- 
ization and extension to the entire paradigm of one of the allomorphs of a 
morpheme showing an aspiration alternation. In Italic and probably in Celtic 
and Germanic, the allomorph with the aspirated-unaspirated sequence was 
generalized to the whole paradigm, while in Indo-Iranian and Greek it is the 
opposite sequence of unaspirated plus aspirated that predominates (compare the 
opposite orderings in Skt. babhrü- ‘brown’, Lat. fiber ‘beaver’). 

This innovation in Series II distribution in Italic, Celtic, and Germanic can be 
placed in the period when the formation of Italic-Celtic-Germanic isoglosses was 
still possible, i.e. when the dialect groupings A and B were still unbroken — in 
terms of Figure 2, at chronological level 2 or, more likely, 3. 

Since Proto-Indo-European roots of the form II + III or III + II — roots 
containing phonemes of both Series II and Series III — do not exist, the interac- 
tion of the different series over morpheme boundaries becomes important. The 
sequence II + III (i.e. [voiced] + [voiceless]) at a boundary yields [voiced] + 
[voiced] (Indo-Iranian) or [voiceless] + [voiceless] (Germanic, Balto-Slavic, 
Celtic, others) under assimilation. That is, these clusters underwent assimilative 
changes analogous to those that can be internally reconstructed for early Indo- 
European roots, where II + III and III + II roots underwent assimilation to yield 
Proto-Indo-European II + II or III + III structures (see 1.1.3.1 above). An Indo- 
European phoneme sequence *d^ + *th over a morpheme boundary was realized 
as *dth under the allophonic rules of Indo-Iranian, with subsequent progressive 
voicing assimilation (Bartholomae’s Law) to -ddh-: *budh- + *-tho- > *bud-tho- 
> Skt. bud-dhá-. This is a specifically Indo-Iranian assimilation that changed 
[voiced] + [voiceless aspirate] sequences into the typical Indo-Iranian sequence 
[voiced] + [voiced aspirate]. 

On the other hand, the same Indo-European sequence of [voiced (aspirate)] + 
[voiceless (aspirate)] across a morpheme boundary is realized as [aspirate] + 
[unaspirate] in dialect areas such as Germanic, Celtic, and Italic, consistent with 
the distributional pattern for adjacent Series II and III allophones in these dialect 
areas. Subsequently there is regressive assimilation in voicelessness: *g^ + *th 
— *ght > *kht; cf. Goth. daühtar ‘daughter’, ОНС tohter, Lith. dukte; Lat. 
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lectus ‘couch’, OHG lehter ‘placenta’. 

A special phonetic development in individual Indo-European dialects, with 
regressive assimilation in voicelessness, occurs in II + III and I + III clusters of 
dental stops at morpheme boundaries, i.e. *dh + *th or *#' + *th. In such cases 
we find uniform -ss- in Italic, Celtic, and Germanic, and uniform -st- in Balto- 
Slavic and Greek:19 


-55- -st- 


II + III: 


Lat. iussum , supine of iubeo Lith. justi, inf. of jundü ‘tremble’ 
(from *'set into motion") 


Lat. fisus, old ppl. in *-tho- Gk. pistós ‘reliable, true’, pástis 
from fido ‘believe’ *question' from peüthomai; 


Lith. busti, inf. of bundu ‘awaken’; 
OCS inf. bljusti ‘guard’; 
cf. Skt. buddhá- ‘awakened’ 


I + III: 
Lat. uisus, *-tho- ppl. of Gk. d-(w)istos ‘unknown’, Serbo-Cr. 
uideo ‘see’, from *wit'-thos vést ‘news’ (cf. Russ. iz-vest-nyj ‘known’) 


(cf. Skt. ppl. vittá-); Olr. fess 
‘known (pl.)’, fiss ‘knowledge’, 
Goth. un-wiss ‘unknown’, OE 
wiss, OHG giwiss ‘known’ 


Lat. esus from *et’-thos, Lith. éstas ‘eaten’, MBulg. jaste ‘food’ 
*-tho- ppl. of edo ‘eat’; 
cf. Skt. atti ‘he eats’ 


The development of these clusters in Italic-Celtic and Germanic on the one 
hand, and in Greek and Balto-Slavic on the other, should clearly not be traced to 
the very early period when these two groups were in areal unity. It is more 
plausibly the result of independent development when the separate historical 
dialects had already taken shape, and is one of the late processes in their 
phonological evolution. 


19. In Slavic and some Baltic languages and in Germanic, *sr develops into str: OCS 
struja ‘stream, spurt’, ostrovü ‘island’ (‘surrounded by water’, lit. ‘around-flow’), Latv. strava 
‘stream’, OHG stroum, Olcel. straumr ‘stream’, Thrac. Strindn (river name) beside Gk. rhéo ‘I 
flow’, Skt. srdvati ‘it flows’; Russ. strup ‘scab’, strup’ja beside Gk. rhúpos ‘filth’; OCS sestra 
‘sister’, OPruss. swestro ‘sister’, Goth. swistar, gen. swistrs beside Skt. svdsar- ‘sister’. 
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That the alteration of dental clusters was relatively late in Latin can be 
inferred from Lachmann's Law, which lengthened a preceding vowel before a 
glottalized consonant in a cluster (e.g. actus from ago: see 1.1.5.8 above). A 
similarly recent change of *-tt- to *-st- can be observed in Iranian as well 
(Avest. vista- beside Skt. vittá- 'known'). In this phonetic property the Iranian 
development can be compared to the analogous development in Greek and Balto- 
Slavic. 

Thus the evolution of a dental cluster into -st- vs. -ss- does not reflect a 
phonetic isogloss justifying setting up separate areal groupings for these dialects. 
The phonetic developments arose separately in the individual dialects, after the 
shifts of the three Indo-European stop series in the historical dialects. 


7.4.4. A relative chronology for the changes in the three orders of posterior 
stops. The chronology of the formation of centum and satem groups 


The grouping of Indo-European dialects into centum and satem languages is 
purely classificatory. It brings historical dialects together in two large groups 
based on reflexes of the palatovelar series; it cannot in itself justify positing 
areal unity for the dialects in the two respective groups. 

The two groups are the diachronic result of changes in the phonetically 
unstable palatovelar order. Merger of that order with the velars, and retention 
of the labiovelars, characterizes the centum languages, while in satem languages 
the palatovelars shift to affricates or spirants and the labiovelars merge with the 
velars. Thus in both groups the essential change was movement of the unstable 
palatovelar order in the system; this change triggered the chain of later 
transformations on which the classification is based (see 1.2.3.5 above). 

In determining the chronological relations of these changes we must take into 
account the fact that such phonetic processes are typologically natural and in 
principle can arise independently in different linguistic systems. Therefore the 
structural features involved in the centum/satem classification are not sufficient 
grounds for uniting the dialect sets into historical areal groupings. Areal unity 
could be posited only if several other structural features besides the basic pho- 
netic distinction characterized the groups. On this methodological approach to 
the chronology of the centum/satem classification, the phonological merger of 
the palatovelars with velars in the centum languages must be seen as having 
occurred independently and at different chronological levels in the areal group- 
ings, with the specific phonetic developments characteristic of each of the 
groupings. 
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7.4.5. The chronology of the palatovelar shift in centum dialects and the 
transformation of the labiovelars 


Merger of the palatovelar order with the velars, as posited for the centum 
group, unites all the historical Indo-European languages from the ancient dialect 
area А and some from area B. This in itself points to chronological disparity of 
this sound shift in these dialects. 

Each of the centum dialect regions is characterized by specific phonetic 
properties in the merger of palatovelars and velars, which indicates that their 
development was separate in these respects. The Anatolian merger already 
shows individual peculiarities which distinguish Anatolian from the remaining 
centum dialects. Specifically, the palatovelar-velar merger does not take place 
before u; rather, we find a combinatorily conditioned palatalized phoneme 
which turns into a sibilant as in Hitt. suwai- ‘fill’, Hier. Luw. suwa- ‘fill’ (see 
1.2.3.2 above). This in itself precludes placing the centum shift at the stage of 
dialect unity when the two areal groupings A and B coexisted (chronological 
stages 2 and 3). 

The Anatolian change testifies that Proto-Anatolian still had a palatovelar 
order which had not merged entirely with the velars; and it shows that the 
merger of the two series began specifically within Anatolian. Further evidence 
is the distinct reflexes of palatovelar *gh and velar *g^ in Luwian, where they 
appear as respectively @ and k: Luw. issari- (Lyc. izre ‘hand’) beside Hitt. 
ke$$ar ‘hand’, Gk. kheir, Skt. hásta- ‘hand’. 

The analogous phonetic facts from the other centum languages indicate that 
the centum shift is to be dated to the period of their separate existence as attested 
dialects or reconstructible dialect groupings. The deciding factor is the non- 
uniform reflexes of traces of the palatovelar order in the various dialects. This 
clearly indicates a recent chronology for the merger, placing it at the time when 
the attested dialects or reconstructible groupings had already formed. 

In Tocharian, traces of palatovelars are particularly clear in the differential 
reflexes of *gh and *g^ in positions of palatalization (Evangelisti 1950, 
1959:116-17): on the one hand we have Toch. A tsar, B sar ‘hand’ beside Gk. 
kheir, Arm. jern, Alb. döre, Skt. hásta- ‘hand’, PIE *ghes-r-; оп the other 
hand, Toch. A Spal ‘head’, Goth. gibla ‘pediment’, OHG gebal ‘skull’, Gk. 
kephalé ‘head’, PIE *ghebh-(e)l-. 

For Italic we have distinct reflexes of palatovelars and velars in the non- 
uniform treatment of *K^- + w and *kh- + w respectively in Lat. equus ‘horse’ 
(cf. Gk. hippos, Skt. ásva-h) and Lat. uapor ‘smoke’ (cf. Gk. kapnós ‘smoke’, 
Lith. kvapas), caseus (cf. OCS kvasii ‘kvass’): see 1.2.3.2 above.20 

20. Despite the shared combinatory conditions on palatovelar and velar stops in Anatolian 


and Italic, the concrete phonetic realizations are different in the two systems, which shows there 
is no historical connection between the processes in the two historical dialects. 
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In the same position we have distinctions in the reflexes of palatovelars and 
velars in Greek as well. This can be seen in Gk. hippos ‘horse’ (dial. ikkos), 
kapnós ‘smoke’ mentioned above. 

The distinct phonetic reflexes of palatovelar and velar orders in these centum 
languages cannot be reduced to a single phonetic source and therefore provide 
clear evidence that the palatovelar order still existed at the time when these 
linguistic systems had taken shape as dialect groupings. Later, in the period of 
their separate development, the final merger of palatovelars and velars that 
characterizes the centum classificatory group took place. Consequently, the 
merger of palatovelars and velars which led to the formation of the centum 
structural type in the historical period must be placed at a stage following 
chronological level 5 — a time when areal groupings such as Greek, Germanic, 
Italic, and Celtic (like the earlier-separated Anatolian and Tocharian) were 
already independent. 

Later, when the individual centum dialects already existed as separate lan- 
guages, there occurred a further reshaping of the velar system: loss of the 
phonetically unstable labiovelar order as part of the universal tendency to 
eliminate marked orders. In Greek, where the labiovelar order still existed in 
the Mycenean period (Lejeune 1958:285-317), it was eliminated by shifting the 
labiovelars to labial b, ph, p or (in positions of palatalization) dental d, th, t. In 
Celtic an analogous tendency led to partial merger of the labiovelars with the 
plain velars, and the shift of *k'o to b and *kho to p in one dialect area (see 
1.2.2.2 above). 

There is a similar development in Osco-Umbrian, where the Italic labiovelars 
yield labials with complete elimination of the marked labiovelar order; a 
tendency to shift labiovelars to labials can be traced in individual dialect forms 
of Latin, such as bds ‘bull’, lupus ‘wolf’. We also see an analogous tendency in 
Germanic forms such as Goth. fimf 'five', wulfs *wolf', af-lifnan 'stay' (with 
later progressive assimilation).21 

In contrast, there is another group of centum dialects where the marked 
labiovelar order was eliminated by segmentation into a velar proper plus a labial 
element -w- or -u- with the status of sonant or vowel. This kind of simplifica- 


21. The type of progressive assimilation found in forms with labiovelars, whereby they 
turn into labials, is opposed to a chronologically earlier pattern of regressive assimilative change 
of a labial into a labiovelar, from Italic (see Pisani 1957b) and Celtic: Lat. quinque ‘five’, ОП. 
cóic ‘five’ (from *phenkhoe ‘five’, cf. Skt. párica, Gk. pénte уе”); Lat. содиб ‘I cook’ (from 
*phekho., cf. Skt. pácati ‘cooks, bakes’); Lat. quercus ‘oak’ (from *pherkho-, cf. Lith. 
perkünas ‘thunder’, perkünija ‘thunderstorm’). This process may reflect a shared Italic-Celtic 
isogloss going back to the time when a relatively stable labiovelar order existed in a three-order 
system of posterior consonants, before the centum shift began. The early forms with two 
labiovelars due to assimilation underlie later cognates such as Osco-Umbr. *pompe- ‘five’ (Osc. 
pumperias, Umbr. pumpefias), Gaul. pempe-, OWelsh pimp ‘five’, Welsh pobi ‘bake, cook’. 
Thus the Germanic, Osco-Umbrian, and Celtic forms with two labials, similar in the end results 
of their development, reflect entirely different evolutionary processes. 
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tion of the labiovelar order — which evidently took place independently at a 
relatively late period in the history of each of the dialects — can be seen in Hit- 
tite and Tocharian and in part in Greek (in forms lacking vowels, as in kúklos 
‘wheel’, nüks ‘night’, etc.): Hitt. 3sg. kuenzi ‘he beats, kills’, 3pl. kunanzi ‘they 
kill’ beside Skt. 3sg. hánti, 3pl. ghnánti, from PIE *ghoen-thi, *ghon-onthi; 
cf. Toch. A yuk ‘horse’ (B yakwe), Lat. equus, Gk. hippos, Skt. ásva- (see van 
Brock 1972); Toch. A kukäl ‘chariot’ (B kokale; cf. the same development in 
Gk. kúklos beside Skt. cakrá- ‘wheel’); Toch. A kum- ‘come’ (B käm-), cf. 
Goth. qiman ‘come’ beside Gk. baíno 1) go’, Skt. gácchami ‘(T) go’, etc. 


7.4.6. The chronology of the palatovelar shift in satem dialects. The rise of 
affricates and transformation of the fricative system 


At approximately the same time that the centum shift took place in the individual 
historical dialects, the satem shift — elimination of the marked palatovelar 
order by shifting it to affricates or spirants — took place in the other dialect 
group. A number of phonetic innovations accompanying this change, which 
reveal phonetic similarities among the independent satem dialects, are evidence 
for the areal unity of the dialects belonging to the satem group. (In contrast, the 
languages of the centum group underwent their diagnostic shifts independently 
at some stage in their development.) 

These facts make it possible to distinguish a period later than level 5 in the 
breakup of the Indo-European linguistic community. At this stage there is a 
split into the individual dialect units in which the centum shift was taking place 
at about the same time, and a split into the interacting Indo-Iranian-Arınenian, 
Balto-Slavic, and Albanian dialect areas in which the satem shift took place. A 
shared phonetic innovation which accompanied the satem shift and hence testifies 
to areal unity for that shift — i.e. a diagnostic phonetic innovation unifying all 
the satem dialects — is the merger of a sibilant reflex of the palatovelar pho- 
neme with a reflex of one of the sibilant phonemes. This isogloss unites what 
were essentially two basic dialect areas of the satem group (see 1.2.3.3). 


7.4.7. Neutralization of the palatovelar-velar opposition in dialects of the satem 
group 


Certain discrepancies among the individual areas of the satem group can be 
observed in the choice of positions where the opposition of velar and palatovelar 
phonemes was neutralized. In Baltic and Slavic, alternations of the two 
phoneme types within one morpheme are attested in doublets such as Lith. 
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akmuó ‘stone’ : a$muo, pl. d3mens ‘blade’ (cf. Gk. ákmon ‘anvil’, Skt. áfman- 
‘stone’); Lith. kárvé ‘cow’ : stirna ‘roe deer’ (a Slavic loan according to 
Trubacev 1973:305), Russ. korova ‘cow’ : serna ‘chamois’. These pairs reflect, 
in general form, an ancient Indo-European alternation of palatovelar and velar 
phonemes within the paradigm under combinatory conditions that cannot be 
more precisely defined. 

The alternation may have been the consequence of neutralization of the 
palatovelar-velar opposition in these positions. Traces of this alternation in 
Proto-Indo-European can also be found in the existence in various satem dialects 
of cognate forms differing in whether they reflect palatovelar or velar 
phonemes: 

OCS svekry ‘husband’s mother’ in contrast to Lith. sésuras “husband’s 
father’, Skt. svasru@- "husband's mother’, svasura- ‘husband’s father’, Arm. 
skesur. 

Lith. smäkras ‘chin’, Alb. mjékér, Arm. mawruk', Skt. smäsru- ‘beard’, etc. 
(see I.2.3.4 above). 

These forms must be viewed as paradigmatic levelings which generalized one 
member of ancient pairs of Proto-Indo-European paradigmatically alternating 
allomorphs, where one allomorph had a palatovelar phoneme and the other a 
velar. Judging from the absence of assibilation of palatovelars in forms like the 
above from satem languages, one such position of neutralization of the 
palatovelar-velar opposition may have been the position before certain sonants: 
liquids *r, */ and nasals *m and *n. 

Traces of this Common Indo-European morphophonological opposition are 
preserved as relics in satem dialects which assibilated the reflexes of the Indo- 
European palatovelars; they have of course been completely obliterated in the 
centum languages, where the palatovelars merge with the velars (except for 
Anatolian, where in one position — before м — there is satem-like assibilation 
of an old palatovelar). 

Evidence for an unpalatalized Indo-European phoneme in a position of 
neutralization can be seen in Indo-Iranian, in forms such as Skt. digdháh 
‘anointed’ beside deh- ‘anoint’, Arm. diz-anem ‘(I) put together, compose’ (cf. 
Lat. fingo '(I) mold, shape’, Gk. tefkhos ‘wall’, etc., PIE *dheigh-);22 Skt. aor. 
ávaksam “| conveyed, rode’ beside váhati ‘he conveys, rides’ (cf. Lat. ueho *(D 
convey’, PIE *wegh-/*wogh-s- ~ *we/oGh-). 

Thus the evidence for such morphological alternations in the satem languages 
reflects an ancient feature of Indo-European, dating from the period of unity of 
the historical dialects, satem and centum alike. 


22. Strictly speaking, the Indo-European morpheme should be reconstructed as two 
paradigmatically alternating allomorphs, *dheigh-/*dheigh-, or at least as *dheiGh- (with 
*Gh an archiphoneme in Trubetzkoy’s sense). 
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7.4.6. The chronology of the shift of the labiovelars in the satem languages 


Assibilation of the palatovelars in the satem languages necessarily resulted in a 
system with two stop orders, velar and labiovelar — the same two-order system 
produced in the centum languages by the merger of the palatovelars with the 
velars. As shown above, in the centum languages the labiovelar order was 
subsequently eliminated through various phonetic innovations. An analogous 
phonetic alteration of the labiovelars must be posited for the satem group 
immediately before the individual satem dialects formed. Evidence for the 
labiovelar order can be traced fairly clearly in the historical satem dialects, 
which have altered it by various phonetic means. 

First of all, a distinct order going back to the labiovelars and contrasting 
with the velars in the satem languages can be detected in the non-uniform 
reflexes of these two orders in positions of palatalization. In Sanskrit the 
labiovelars are reflected in positions of palatalization as j (Skt. jáni-h *woman', 
Avest. Jaini- beside Goth. gind, Gk. guné ‘woman’), h (Skt. háras- ‘dust’ beside 
Gk. théros ‘summer’), and c (páfica ‘five’, Avest. panca beside Lat. quinque), 
which are distinct phonemes from the reflexes of the velars proper. This is 
direct evidence for the existence of two opposed velar orders in the early period 
of Indo-Iranian areal unity. 

Distinctions in the reflexes of these series in palatalizing environments are 
also found in Armenian (Arm. Jer ‘warmth’, ferm ‘warm’ beside Gk. théros 
‘summer’, thermös ‘warm’; Arm. Cork‘ ‘four’, Lat. quattuor ‘four’, Myc. Gk. 
qe-to-ro- ‘four’) and Albanian (Alb. zónjé ‘woman’ beside Goth. gind ‘woman’, 
Alb. ndez ‘(I) kindle, set afire' beside Lat. foueo ‘(T) blaze, flame"): see 1.2.2.3 
above. 

The vocalization of syllabic sonants adjacent to consonants of these two 
orders is an essential factor in establishing the phonological character of this 
order (which is opposed to velars in the satem languages) and in determining its 
chronology. Vocalization of syllabic sonant reflexes with и quality adjacent to 
phonemes going back to labiovelars is a direct reflex in some satem languages of 
the labialization feature of the labiovelar. This gives grounds for considering 
the labiovelar order to have existed in the satem dialect system, contrasting with 
the velars proper, at the time when the syllabic sonants were vocalized. 
Evidence of such labialization can be seen in Sanskrit forms such as gürtá- 
‘welcome’ (from *K'orth-), cf. Lat. gratus ‘pleasant’, Osc. brateis; Skt. gurü- 
‘heavy’ (from *k’orru-), cf. Lat. grauis, Gk. barús ‘heavy’ (see 1.2.2.3 above). 

Fairly clear examples of analogous vocalization can be observed in Iranian: 
Avest. puxóa- (from *pnkoto-: van Brock 1972:271), cf. Gk. pémptos ‘fifth’, 
Osc. pomptis ‘quinquies’, and also Lith. kümsté < *kümpste < *pumkoste ‘fist’ 
(see Fraenkel 1962:1.309-10). 
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In view of these facts it can be claimed that after the shift of the phonologi- 
cally marked palatovelar order to affricates and fricatives, the satem languages 
preserved two opposed consonant orders inherited from Proto-Indo-European: 
velar and labiovelar. In this respect the satem system of that period coincided 
structurally with the centum system, where the posterior phonemes were 
likewise represented by two opposed orders, the velars (comprising the velars 
proper and the palatovelars of Indo-European) and the labiovelars. 

The further evolution of the stop subsystems of the centum and satem 
languages for the most part shows only chronological differences. In the satem 
languages there is a further merger of the labiovelars with the velars which 
produces a single order of velars due to loss of labialization in the labiovelars. 
This process obviously occurred prior to the formation of the historically 
attested languages belonging to the satem classificatory group. In the historical 
languages we can observe only isolated traces of the labiovelar order. 

In the centum languages the elimination of the labiovelars and formation of a 
single velar order took place significantly later, within the histories of the 
individual languages, and it involved phonologization of the labialization feature 
into a separate segment and hence simplification of the original labiovelars. 


7.4.9. Reflexes of syllabic sonants in the various dialect groups and the 
chronologization of sonant vocalization 


The merger of the labiovelar and velar series in the satem languages occurred in 
the prehistory of the individual satem dialects but can nonetheless be localized in 
time as having followed the vocalization of syllabic sonants, since, as was shown 
above, the vocalized sonants preserve evidence of the presence of labiovelars in 
satem dialects. 

Based on the nature of the vocalization and the particular phoneme sequences 
formed in the historical dialects, we can distinguish particular dialect areas 
where vocalization of short sonants, and sometimes also long sonants, had 
similar results (see 1.3.2.3, 1.3.2.4 above). We can set up clearly delimited Indo- 
Iranian-Greek, Balto-Slavic-Germanic, Italic-Celtic, Tocharian, and Anatolian 
areas with specific reflexes of syllabic sonants characteristic of each area. We 
thus have grounds for positing historical shared dialect development in these 
areas at some stage. The dialect areas distinguished by the vocalization of 
syllabic sonants coincide almost entirely with those established on morphological 
grounds for chronological level 5, which supports our conclusion that the 
similar phonetic results of vocalization were areal phonetic isoglosses. 


Chrono- 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
logical 
levels 


Proto- 
Indo- -- 


Tocharian 


Figure 3 
Spatial and derivational model for the areal segmentation 
of Indo-European and the formation of the historically attested dialects 
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7.4.10. The stages in the formation of the historical Indo-European dialects as 
final chronological levels in the areal-genetic model of Indo-European 
dialect division 


If we date the vocalization of syllabic sonants to chronological level 5 in the 
development of the Indo-European dialects, the satem shift of palatovelars and 
the subsequent merger of labiovelars with velars must be placed at a stage 
following level 5 — at a level 6, where the satem isogloss appeared to unite the 
satem23 dialects in an areal grouping, or an even later level 7, when the histori- 
cal Indo-European dialects took shape as linguistic units with new geographical 
interactions and connections which led to later contacts (e.g. Anatolian and 
Greek, Anatolian and Armenian) and borrowings. 

The phonologically and grammatically based areal chronology for Indo- 
European dialect differentiation given above can be presented as the areal- 
genetic model shown in Figure 3. This pattern is an extension of that given in 
Figure 2 above to the historically attested stage of Indo-European dialect 
division, level 7.24 


7.5. Lexical isoglosses as a reflection of the dialect division of the 
Indo-European linguistic community 


7.5.1. The chronological sequence of dialect areas based on lexical isoglosses, in 
relation to grammatical and phonological isoglosses 


Lexical isoglosses established for the historical Indo-European dialects (like the 
grammatical and phonological isoglosses surveyed above) provide grounds for 
assuming areal groupings of dialects in the history of Common Indo-European, 
groupings from which the historical dialects subsequently formed. 

It is extremely significant that the areal groupings distinguished on the basis 
of lexical isoglosses coincide overall with those based on morphological and pho- 
nological isoglosses. This is unambiguous evidence for the historical reality of 
the dialect areas of Indo-European, which can be distinguished on the strength 
of the agreement of a whole complex of grammatical, phonological, and lexical 
data. 


23. Probably also pertaining to the same chronological level are other phonetic 
phenomena, such as an isogloss opposing Indo-Iranian-Baltic to Italic-Celtic in length of the 
sonant in forms such as Skt. virá- ‘man’, Lat. uir ‘man’. 


24. The models for the final levels 6 and 7 do not show dialects such as Albanian and 
ancient Balkan dialects, although data from them are taken into consideration in the analysis of 
isoglosses in the historical dialects. Their absence from the model is due to the fact that we do 
not have sufficient morphological information to determine their place in the preceding 
chronological levels: see Pisani 1959a, b. 
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7.5.2. Lexical isoglosses within the satem dialect grouping. Indo-Iranian-Balto- 
Slavic lexical isoglosses 


It is relatively easy to discern, on lexical evidence, closely interacting areas of 
satem languages which coincide with the Armenian-Indo-Iranian and Balto- 
Slavic areas of chronological level 6 (Figure 3) established on phonological 
criteria. There are a number of lexical forms characteristic of only these 
groups of dialects: 

Skt. syava- ‘black-brown, bay, dark’, Avest. *sydva- ‘black’ (personal name 
Siiauuaspi- 'black-horsed': Mayrhofer 1979:1.75), Lith. #yvas 'gray-white', OCS 
sivi ‘gray’ (horse color). 

Skt. krsnd- ‘black’, OPruss. kirsnan, OCS стйпй ‘black’, Russ. cérnyj. 

Skt. māra- ‘death’, Lith. märas, OCS moră ‘death’ (death from epidemic). 

Skt. tucchyá- ‘empty’, Lith. tàscias, OCS tüsti, Russ. toscij ‘skinny’. 

Skt. ati-réka- ‘remnant’, Lith. ätlaikas, OCS otü-lek. 

Skt. daksiná- ‘right’, Avest. dasina-, Lith. déXinas, OCS desnit ‘right’ (beside 
different derivatives of the same root in other dialects: Gk. deksiterós ‘right’, 
Lat. dexter ‘right’, Osc. destrst ‘to the right’). 

Skt. ajá- ‘goat’, ajina-m ‘hide, pelt’, OPers. azak ‘goat’, Lith. oZys ‘goat’, adj. 
oZinis, OCS (j)azno ‘leather’, Alb. dhi ‘goat’ (Albanian is closely attached to this 
dialect region both lexically and phonologically). 


7.5.3. Indo-Iranian-Greek-Armenian lexical isoglosses 


A distinct group of lexical isoglosses sets off areal groupings coinciding with the 
grammatical and phonological areas of level 5. This group consists primarily of 
thematic nominals, which suggests a relatively recent areal character for these 
words (see Porzig 1964:241-42): 

Skt. háras- ‘heat’, ghrná- '(intense) heat’, Gk. théros ‘summer’, Arm. Jer 
*warm'. 

Skt. márta- ‘mortal; person’, Avest. marata- ‘person’, Gk. mortós - 
anthropos, thnetös ‘person; mortal’ (Hesychius), Arm. тага ‘person’ (see 
Thieme 1952). 

Skt. járant- ‘old; old man’, Avest. zarata- ‘old, infirm’, Osset. zerond ‘old’, 
Gk. géron, gen. gérontos ‘old man’, Arm. cer ‘old; old man’. 

Skt. stána- ‘breast’, Avest. fStäna-, Gk. sténion - stéthos ‘breast’ (Hesychius), 
Arm. stin ‘breast’ (cf. initial *sph in the cognates of other dialects: OE spanu, 
etc: Pokorny 1959:990). 

Avest. izaena- ‘made of leather’, Gk. aíg- ‘goat’, Arm. ayc ‘goat’. 
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7.5.4. Balto-Slavic-Germanic lexical isoglosses 


Chronologically at the same level 5 are lexical isoglosses which coincide with 
the morphologically and phonologically delimited Balto-Slavic-Gerrnanic dialect 
grouping (see Stang 1972): 

Lith. aldija, eldijà ‘canoe’, OCS aldi(ji), ladi(ji) "boat, Norw. dial. olda, OE 
ealdop, aldaht ‘vessel’ . 

Lith. birginti ‘be greedy, keep for oneself’, OCS ne-brégg ‘(I) disregard, 
scorn’, Russ. berec" ‘save, take care’, Goth. bairgan ‘keep, preserve’. 

Lith. blandüs ‘unclean, dim’, OCS bledg '(I) wander, err’, bigdii ‘lechery’, 
Goth. blandan sik ‘mix, be mixed’, blinds ‘blind’. 

Lith. daba ‘nature, character’, dabnüs ‘beautiful’, OCS dobrü ‘good’, Goth. 
gadaban ‘correspond’. 

Lith. dailyti ‘divide’, OCS deliti ‘divide’, Goth. dails ‘part’, dailjan ‘divide’. 

Lith. daug ‘much’, Russ. djuzij ‘hefty’, Pol. dużo ‘much’, Goth. daug ‘it is 
useful, it profits’, Ger. taugen ‘be fitting’. 

Lith. draiigas ‘friend’, OCS drugü ‘friend’, Russ. drug ‘friend’, druZina 
‘detachment, retinue’, Goth. driugan ‘serve in army’, gadraühts ‘warrior’. 

Lith. glébti ‘embrace’, Russ. ogloblja ‘shaft’, Olcel. klafi ‘manger for cows’. 

Latv. grebt ‘dig out’, OCS po-grebg ‘thaptein’, Russ. grebu ‘sweep, row’, 
vygrebaju ‘rake out’. 

Lith. jai ‘already’, OCS (j)u(2e), Goth. ju ‘already’. 

OPruss. kails ‘hello’, kailüstiskan ‘health’, OCS celü ‘healthy, whole’, OE hal, 
Olcel. heill. 

OPruss. camus ‘bumblebee’, Lith. kamdné, Russ. smel’, OHG humbal. 

Lith. seimd ‘family’, Latv. sdime ‘extended family’, Russ. sem’ ja ‘family’, 
Goth. haims ‘village’, OE ham ‘home’. 

Lith. lidudis ‘people’, Russ. ljud ‘person’, ljudi ‘people’, OHG liut ‘people’. 

Lith. maisas ‘large bag’, OCS mexü, Russ. mex ‘fur’, pl. mexd, alternate 
plural mexi ‘bellows’, Olcel. meiss ‘basket’. 

Latv. näve ‘death’, Russ. nav’ ‘ghost of dead person’, Goth. naus ‘dead 
person’. 

OCS pesti ‘fist’, Russ. pjast’ ‘metacarpus’, OHG fust ‘fist’, Ger. Faust, cf. 
Lith. kümsté < *pumkosté ‘fist’. 

Lith. rugiai (pl.) ‘rye’, ORuss. r” Z’, Russ. rož’ ‘rye’, Olcel. rugr. 

Lith. sidabras ‘silver’, Russ. serebro ‘silver’, OCS sirebro, Goth. silubr. 

Lith. slabnas ‘weak’, OCS slabü ‘weak’, Olcel. slápr ‘lazy person’ (the *5/- 
cluster distinguishes this dialect word from Lat. labor). 

Lith. tukstantis ‘thousand’, Latv. tükstuots, OPruss. tusimtons, OCS tysesti, 
Russ. tysjaca, Goth. püsundi. 

Lith. zeltas ‘golden’, Latv. zélts ‘gold’, Russ. zoloto, OCS zlato, Goth. gulp 
(the suffix *-tho- distinguishes this word from Skt. hiranya- ‘gold’); see also 
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Porzig 1964:209-10. 

Lith. fsnaiga, snaigala ‘snow’, OPruss. snaygis, OCS snégii, Russ. sneg, Goth. 
snaiws ‘snow’ (the *o grade distinguishes this thematic formation from forms 
with zero grade elsewhere in Indo-European: Lat. nix ‘snow’, Gk. acc. nipha): 
see Fraenkel 1962-1965:1I.851. 

Lith. girnos ‘millstones’ (fem. pl.), Latv. dzifnus, OPruss. girnoywis, Russ. 
Zernov, OCS Zriiny. 


7.5.5. Italic-Celtic lexical isoglosses 


Another dialect union based on lexical isoglosses and coinciding with the 
morphologically and phonologically based areal groupings at chronological level 
5 is the Italic-Celtic dialect area. Unlike lexical isoglosses which include 
Tocharian and pertain to an earlier chronological level, these unite only Italic 
and Celtic (see Porzig 1964:150-58): 

Lat. terra ‘earth’ (from *tersa), adj. terrestris ‘terrestrial’, Osc. teerüm 
‘earth’, Olr. tir ‘region’, Welsh tir ‘earth’; etymologically ‘dry land’, cf. PIE 
*thers- ‘dry out’, Gk. térsomai '(I) will dry’, Skt. tfsyati ‘he is thirsty’. The 
development of the meaning ‘earth’ from a Common Indo-European word 
meaning ‘dry’ is characteristic only of Italic and Celtic. 

Lat. uëlum ‘linen; cover’, dim. uexillum ‘banner’, Olr. figim ‘(I) weave’, 
Welsh gweu ‘weave’, OWelsh gueetic ‘textilis’. 

Lat. solium ‘throne’, Olr. suide ‘seat’, *-yo- derivative of *set’- ‘sit’ with *o 
vocalism: *sot' -yo-(m); the meaning ‘seat, throne’ іп a derivative of this type 
from this stem is found only in Italic and Celtic. 

Lat. trans ‘across’, Umbr. traf, tra (from *tra), Welsh tra- (from *thräns) 
‘across’, cf. ОП. tar ‘over, beyond’. A specifically Italic-Celtic derivative of 
PIE *therH- 'cross, penetrate, defeat', preserved in the other dialects, cf. Skt. 
tárati ‘penetrates’. 

Lat. dé ‘from’, Ой. dí, OWelsh di, Corn. the, Bret. di (Sommerfelt 1920). 
In this semantic function these elements are characteristic only of Italic-Celtic. 

The latter two isoglosses are particularly revealing in that they are lexico- 
grammatical in nature, reflecting both grammatical and semantic innovations in 
a particular dialect area, in this case Italic-Celtic, as distinct from the other 
dialect areas (see Watkins 1966:35-36). Such lexicogrammatical isoglosses also 
include the superlative formations mentioned above. 

Lat. dé-ses ‘lazy, idle’ (< *de-sed-), Olr. deid ‘lazy’, deéss ‘idleness’. This 
meaning for this ancient compound with *dé is represented only in Italic-Celtic. 

Lat. saeculum ‘century, generation’, Welsh hoedl, OBret. hoetl ‘century, life’. 

Lat. bilis ‘bile’, Welsh bustl, OCom. bistel, Bret. bestl ‘bile’. 
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7.5.6. Lexical isoglosses correlated with the basic dialect groups of chronologi- 
cal level 5 


The lexical isoglosses surveyed above, testifying both to lexical innovations in 
particular dialect areas and to shared semantic innovations in the inherited 
lexicon, justify delimiting Indo-Iranian-Greek-Armenian, Balto-Slavic-Ger- 
manic, and Italic-Celtic dialect areas which correlate with chronological level 5 
in the sequence of stages in the dialect division of Proto-Indo-European. This 
chronological correlation is fully consistent with the later phonetic reflexes of 
the Indo-European palatovelars represented in the isoglosses surveyed above, 
which distinguish Indo-Iranian-Greek-Armenian and Balto-Slavic-Germanic dia- 
lect areas. 

Regular centum-satem correlations reflected in these isoglosses, such as Skt. 
járant- ‘old man’, Arm. cer ‘old’, Gk. géron or Avest. izaena- ‘of leather’, Arm. 
аус ‘goat’, Gk. aíks ‘goat’, on the one hand, and Lith. šeimà ‘family’, Russ. 
sem'ja, OE ham ‘home’ or Lith. Zeltas ‘golden’, Russ. zoloto, Goth. gulp ‘gold’, 
on the other, are direct evidence for the existence of a palatovelar series at the 
time when these lexical innovations arose in the respective dialect areas. 

Assibilation of the palatovelar series took place, as shown above, at chrono- 
logical level 6, and this justifies associating the areal groupings posited above 
with level 5, where — on the joint evidence of morphological, phonetic, and 
lexical isoglosses — such dialect groupings as Indo-Iranian-Greek-Armenian, 
Balto-Slavic-Germanic, Italic-Celtic, and presumably Tocharian were distin- 
guished.25 


25. The isoglosses surveyed above that pertain to the pre- satem period, i.e. to level 5, can 
be opposed by the phonetic criterion of assibilation to lexical innovations representing interdialec- 
tal borrowings and showing centur traits in satem dialects or satem traits in centum dialects. The 
latter forms provide clear evidence for late interaction, after the assibilation of palatovelars and the 
satem shift, i.e. after level 6. Such lexical forms, testifying to relatively late interaction of 
individual dialects, include the following. Centum forms in satem languages: Lith. kiemas 
‘village, yard’, kdimas ‘yard’, OPruss. caymis ‘village’ beside Goth. haims ‘village’, OE ham 
‘home, yard’ (cf. the forms from the same root cited above, which reflect earlier interaction prior 
to level 6: Lith. Seima ‘family’; but see Stang 1972:28 for a different explanation); Lith. pékus, 
OPruss. pecku ‘livestock’ beside Goth. fafhu ‘possessions’, OHG fihu ‘livestock’. Satem forms 
in centum languages: Gk. sarsai · hárnaksai (Hesychius), Lat. sarracum ‘carriage of foreign type’ 
(cf. Lat. currus < *khrs-o-, with regular centwn reflex of the palatovelar). 

It is easy to see that these and similar recent interactions among individual dialects involve 
satem forms in centum dialects and vice versa. Of course this survey excludes all forms from 
satem dialects with unassibilated palatovelars which are due to neutralization of the palatalization 
opposition, as in the Balto-Slavic word reflected in Lith. kárvé ‘cow’, Russ. korova, or Lith. 
akmuo ‘stone’. These forms reflect the early Indo-European period when three posterior stop 
orders existed (for this see 1.2.3.4 above). 
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7.5.7. Interareal interaction among the level 5 dialect groups 


The dialect areas of level 5 were not isolated from each other, but had some 
interaction, as is reflected in the existence of a number of shared lexical innova- 
tions found in each of these groupings. The dialect areas must have been in 
some situation of spatial contact at some stage; this obviously indicates a 
common geographical range. At the chronological level in question they consti- 
tuted separate dialect groupings within the common Indo-European linguistic 
territory. Evidence for interareal interaction at level 5 are lexical isoglosses 
such as Tocharian-Germanic-Balto-Slavic, Italic-Celtic-Germanic, Italic-Celtic- 
Germanic-Balto-Slavic, etc. 


7.5.8. Balto-Slavic-Germanic-Italic-Celtic lexical isoglosses 


Especially intense contacts at level 5 can be found between the Balto-Slavic- 
Germanic and Italic-Celtic dialect areas. A long list of cognates can be adduced 
with lexical isoglosses reflecting close historical interaction between these areas 
(see Meillet 1922:17ff.): 

Lith. raüdas ‘ted’, OCS rudü ‘red’, Goth. raups, Lat. dial. rufus, robus, 
Umbr. rofu (acc. pl.), Olr. ráad, Welsh rhudd. A shared innovation of these 
areas is the shift of the word to a thematic stem without -r-, cf. Gk. eruthrós, 
Toch. B ratre, Skt. rudhirá- ‘bloody’, reflecting a Proto-Indo-European stem in 
*-r-, 

Lith. veikiü ‘I work’, apveikiü ‘I subjugate’, OCS vekü ‘strength’, Goth. 
weihan ‘fight’, OE wigan ‘fight’, Lat. uinco ‘I defeat’, Osc. uincter ‘defeats’, 
Olr. fich- ‘fight, struggle’; opposed to the semantically identical word in Indo- 
Iranian-Greek, Skt. jáyati ‘defeats’, Gk. bid ‘violence’. 

Lith. zirnis (masc.) ‘grain’, OPrus. syrne ‘grain’, OCS zrino ‘grain’, Russ. 
zerno, Lat. granum ‘grain’, Olr. grán ‘grain’. 

OPruss. mealde ‘lightning’, Latv. milna ‘hammer of thundergod Perkunas’, 
OCS mlüniji, Russ. molnija, Olcel. mjgllnir ‘hammer of thundergod Thor’, 
Welsh mellt (pl.) ‘lightning’. 

Lith. óbuolas ‘apple’, OCS ablüko ‘apple’, Olcel. epli, Olr. ubull, cf. Oscan 
city name Abella (Vergil, Aeneid 7.740): Stang 1972:68, Porzig 1964:290. 

Lith. bedu ‘dig’, OCS bodg ‘sting, stab’, Goth. badi ‘bed’, Lat. fodio ‘I dig’, 
fossa ‘ditch’, Gaul. bedo- ‘canal’. 

Lith. mārės (pl.) ‘marsh; sea’, OCS morje ‘sea’, Goth. marei, Lat. mare, Olr. 
muir. 

Lith. barzda ‘beard’, OCS brada ‘beard’, OHG bart, Lat. barba ‘beard’. 

Lith. vardas ‘name’, Latv. vards ‘name, word’, Goth. waúrd ‘word’, Lat. 
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uerbum ‘word’. 

OCS vera ‘faith’, OHG war ‘true’, Lat. uerus ‘true’, Olr. fir ‘true’. 

OCS séme ‘seed’, Lith. sémenys ‘seed’, OHG samo ‘seed’, Lat. semen 
(nominal derivatives in *-men of the Proto-Indo-European root *sé- ‘sow’, cf. 
Hitt. sai- ‘press in, sow’). 

Russ. börosno ‘variety of millet’, Goth. barizeins ‘of barley’, OE bere 
‘barley’, Lat. far ‘spelt’ (Triticum spelta L.), Osc. far ‘spelt’. 

Russ. piskar’, Pol. piskorz ‘gudgeon’, Goth. fisks ‘fish’, Lat. piscis, Olr. iasc 
*fish".26 


7.5.9. Tocharian-Italic-Celtic-Germanic-Balto-Slavic isoglosses 


The Tocharian area shows a number of words shared with Italic-Celtic and 
Balto-Slavic-Germanic: 

Toch. B walo, А wäl, obl. lànt- ‘king’, Olr. fal-n- ‘rule, reign’, flaith 
‘prince’, Welsh gwlad, Bret. gloat ‘country’, Lat. ualed ‘I am strong’, Osc. 
ualaemom ‘best’. Also belonging to this isogloss is a stem extended by suffixed 
*-dh-: Goth. waldan ‘govern’, Lith. véldu ‘I rule, own’, OCS viadg ‘I rule, 
own’. 

Toch. A, B krorise ‘bee’, Lat. crabro ‘homet’ together with OHG hurnüz, 
hornaz ‘homet’, Lith. sirse, Russ. Seršen’ 'hornet'. 


7.5.10. Lexical isoglosses reflecting dialect interaction at chronological level 3. 
Lexical isoglosses uniting Tocharian with the Indo-Iranian-Greek- 
Armenian and Balto-Slavic-Germanic areas 


Toch. A se ‘son’, B soy ‘son’, Gk. huids ‘son’, Hom. gen. huiéos (cf. Arm. ustr 
‘son’ by analogy to dustr ‘daughter’: Pokorny 1959:914; the isogloss would thus 
also include the Armenian region). All other areas except Italic-Celtic also have 
a form with suffixal *-n-: Skt. stinu- ‘son’ (beside sitá- ‘son’), Avest. hunu-, 


26. In contrast to the word groups cited above, shared lexemes found in two historical 
dialects such as Italic and Germanic or Germanic and Celtic form lexical isoglosses which may 
reflect interaction among these dialects at a much later chronological level, in the period of their 
separate existence. Isoglosses of this type include such lexical pairs as Lat. annus ‘year’ (from 
*athnos), Osc. akenef, Umbr. аспи ‘year’ beside Goth. dat. pl. apnam ‘years’; Lat. haedus ‘goat’ 
beside Goth. gaits ‘goat’; Lat. labium ‘lip’ beside OE lippa ‘lip’; Lat. tacére ‘keep quiet’ beside 
Goth. bahan ‘keep quiet’; or Gaul. reda ‘four-wheeled carriage’, Olr. dériad ‘two-horse carriage’ 
beside Olcel. reid ‘ride; carriage’; Olr. lár ‘earthen floor; threshing floor’ beside Olcel. flórr 
‘floor of cow stall’, OE flor ‘floor’, etc. The fact that these forms have regular consonant 
correspondences shows that they arose before the alteration of the three stop series, which was 
one of the last phonetic and phonological processes in the formation of the historically attested 
systems of these dialects. 
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Goth. sunus ‘son’, Lith. sanis, OCS synü. Interestingly, this word is completely 
absent from the Italic-Celtic area in the meaning ‘son’, which is expressed there 
by derivatives of other roots: Lat. filius ‘son’ (Umbr. feliuf ‘those who nurse, 
suckle’), ОП. macc ‘son’. 

Toch. А orkám ‘gloom, darkness’, Gk. orphnós ‘dark’, possibly with more 
distant connections to Skt. rajani ‘night’, Arm. erek ‘evening’, Goth. rigis 
‘darkness’ (Benveniste 1959:104, Porzig 1964:269-70, Pokorny 1959:857). 


7.5.11. Tocharian-Greek-Indo-Iranian-Germanic-Balto-Slavic lexical isoglosses 


Toch. A kam, В keme ‘tooth’, Alb. dhëmb, Latv. züobs, Russ. zub ‘tooth’ beside 
Skt. jámbha- ‘canine tooth (of predator)’, Gk. gómphos ‘bolt, dowel’, OHG 
kamb ‘comb’. 

Toch. B wap- ‘weave’, Alb. venj ‘I weave’, Gk. huphaíno ‘I weave’, OHG 
weban ‘weave’ beside Skt. ubhnäti ‘he ties’. 

Toch. A swase, B swese ‘rain’, Gk. hüei ‘it rains’, Alb. shi ‘rain’, OPruss. 
suge ‘rain’. 

When the lexical isoglosses correlated with dialect groupings at chronological 
level 3 are analyzed, intense interaction of the Tocharian area with Indo-Iranian- 
Greek-Armenian and Balto-Slavic-Germanic, and a lack of lexical connections 
to Italic-Celtic, stand out. The lack of isoglosses between Tocharian and Italic- 
Celtic, which at other chronological levels comprise one dialect grouping, is 
clear evidence for a shift of dialect areas within the Indo-European linguistic 
community at level 3. Earlier dialect connections that also include Italic-Celtic 
obviously reflect a Common Indo-European stage prior to such migrations: 

Toch. B tek- ‘touch’, Lat. tango, tetigi, tactum, OLat. tagö ‘I touch’, ОП. tais 
‘soft’, OE daccian ‘touch lightly’, Gk. tetagon ‘having caught, grasped’. 

Toch. A, B plak- ‘be in agreement’, A plakäm ‘permission’, В plaki ‘agree- 
ment’, Lat. placed ‘I please’, placidus ‘even, soft, peaceful’ together with Olcel. 

flaga ‘fine layer of earth’, Lith. plakanas ‘even, flat’, Gk. plaks ‘plain’. 

Toch. A, В аге ‘plow’, Lat. aro ‘plow’ (noun), ardre (verb), Olr. airim ‘I 
plow’ together with Goth. arjan ‘plow’, Lith. ariù ‘I plow’, OCS or jọ ‘I plow’, 
Gk. aróo ‘I plow’, Arm. arawr ‘plow’. 

Toch. A mari ‘month’, B meñe ‘month’, Lat. mensis ‘month’, Umbr. menzne 
‘mense’, Olr. mí (from *mens), gen. mis (from *mensos) together with Goth. 
ména ‘moon’, Lith. ménuo ‘moon, month’, Ion. Gk. meís, Dor. més ‘month’ 
(from *méns), méné, Arm. amis ‘month’ (from *ménsos), Alb. múaj ‘month’ 
(< *mon-). 

Note that the Anatolian area does not participate in these isoglosses. This 
permits them to be located at level 3, where areas A and B were in interaction 
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while the area from which Anatolian later formed had already completely 
separated off. 

Note also the complete absence of Indo-Iranian lexemes among these iso- 
glosses.27 Lexical innovations which apparently arose in the A-B dialect 
community at level 3 or 4 did not extend to the part of area B which much later 
gave rise to Indo-Iranian, nor, possibly, to other adjacent regions. This distinc- 
tion shows that the region in question was already somewhat isolated in the A-B 
community. Isolation of the Indo-Iranian region in B is also evident in the 
presence of feminine numeral forms specific to the Indo-Iranian dialect, e.g. 
Skt. tisráh ‘three’ (fem.), Avest. tifro, Skt. cátasrah ‘four’ (fem.), Avest. 
catanro beside Olr. téoir ‘three’, cethéoir ‘four’ (fem.). 

This isogloss affects exclusively Indo-Iranian, not Greek and Armenian, 
which makes it unlikely that it pertains to level 5 and moves it back to level 4 or 
3, the period when the category of feminine gender was forming. 


7.5.12. Lexical isoglosses reflecting dialect interaction within Proto-Indo- 
European at level 2 


Isolation of the dialect area from which Indo-Iranian later arose can, also be 
posited for the Proto-Indo-European dialect zone at level 2. An extremely 
significant set of lexical isoglosses includes Anatolian and the other Indo- 
European dialects but does not affect Indo-Iranian: 

Luw. u(wa)lant- ‘death’, ulantalli- ‘mortal’ (cf. Hier. Luw. walatali- ‘mortal’: 
Laroche 1959a:104): Toch. A wäl- ‘die’, walu ‘dead’, Olr. fuil ‘blood’, Welsh 
gweli ‘wound’ beside Olcel. valr ‘those killed in battle’, Lith. vélés ‘souls of the 
dead’ (Stang 1972:62); cf. Gk. Elüsion (pedíon) ‘Elysian fields’ (other words 
from the same root have the analogous meaning of the abode of the dead: Puhvel 
1969). 

Hitt. lagari ‘he lies’, Toch. A läk- ‘lie’, lake ‘couch, camp’, B leke, Lat. lectus 
‘couch’, Olr. lige ‘bed’, Goth. ligan ‘lie’, Gk. lékhetai - koimátai (Hesychius), 
léktron ‘couch’, Alb. lágje ‘quarter, (city) block’. 

Hitt. huwant- ‘wind’, Toch. A want, B yente ‘wind’, Lat. uentus, Welsh 
gwynt ‘wind’, Goth. winds ‘wind’ (a derivative in *-nth-[o]- with the specialized 
meaning ‘wind’ is an innovation for the entire zone except in Indo-Iranian, 
where ‘wind’ is a different derivative of the same root, and in Balto-Slavic: Skt. 
vata-h ‘wind’, Lith. vétra ‘storm’, OCS větrů ‘wind’). 

These glosses must be dated to level 2, since Anatolian participates in them. 


27. The form *més- ‘moon’, attested in Indo-Iranian, appears to be an archaism in 
comparison to *mén- or *méns- from the same root; the latter stem spreads over all of the А-В 
area except for Indo-Iranian and probably Slavic (cf. *mées-g-ko- > Russ. mes jac ‘month, moon’, 
etc.). 
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An Anatolian lexeme showing a regular correspondence to a lexeme of even one 
Indo-European dialect is automatically to be projected to level 2 — that is, it 
belongs to the Proto-Indo-European system of the time prior to the complete 
removal of the Anatolian area at level 3 (see Figure 3). It is this factor that 
makes the lexical data of Hittite so significant for reconstructing Proto-Indo- 
European at the stage when all dialects were still part of the original com- 
munity. 

However, level 2 was not necessarily characterized by dialect unity, as was 
established above in the analysis of grammatical isoglosses. Lexical units recon- 
structed for level 2 show dialect distinctions which in a number of instances coin- 
cide overall with the division into areas A and B, but which also occasionally 
yield specific lexical groupings reflected as archaisms in the historical Indo- 
European dialects (for details see Gusmani 1968). 

A dialect union of Anatolian with Tocharian and certain other dialects at 
level 2, essentially coinciding with dialect area A, can be seen in a number of 
lexical isoglosses: 

Hitt. istark- ‘be sick’, Toch. B sark ‘disease’, Olr. serg ‘disease’ together with 
Lith. sergü, sir gti ‘be sick’. 

Hitt. eku-/aku- ‘drink’, Toch. A, B yok- ‘drink’, Lat. aqua ‘water’ as well as 
Goth. a/va ‘stream, waters’. The word is opposed to another stem * phoH- with 
the same meaning, which appears primarily in the dialects of area B (except 
Germanic): Skt. píbati ‘drinks’, Gk. pind 1 drink’, Arm. ampem ‘I drink’, Alb. 
pi ‘drink’, OPruss. poieiti ‘drinks’, OCS pijg ‘I drink’ beside parallel use of both 
stems in Italic-Celtic: Lat. bibo ‘I drink’, Olr. ibid ‘drinks’. 

Hitt.-Luw. tarna- ‘skull’, Toch. B tarne ‘upper part of head; top of head’ 
(Poetto 1976). 

In addition to the binary division of the Proto-Indo-European linguistic 
region into the two major areas A and B, as established by the joint evidence of 
grammatical and lexical data, smaller dialect divisions can be posited which 
comprised smaller groups of languages. Such isoglosses can be illustrated with 
isolated correspondences such as Hitt. dalugasti- ‘length’ beside Pol. długość 
‘length’, Czech dlouhy ‘long’ (see Porzig 1964:278-79); Hitt. -tala- (agentive 
noun suffix) beside Common Slavic *-teli (agentive noun suffix), opposed to 
*-ther in analogous formations in other Indo-European languages (see Ben- 
veniste 1948). 


7.5.13. Grammatical, phonological, and lexical isoglosses as reflecting the 
original stage of Indo-European dialect division 


The grammatical, phonological, and lexical isoglosses established for the attested 
Indo-European dialects make possible comparative reconstruction of the stages 
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whereby Common Indo-European broke up into the dialect groups which 
developed into the historical Indo-European dialects. A picture of the develop- 
ment can be reconstructed by moving backward from later stages to earlier ones 
until we reach a stage reflecting linguistic unity (with some dialect divisions). 
Further movement back to still earlier stages is possible only by means of 
internal reconstruction, as was done above for the early stages of Proto-Indo- 
European in regard to its phonological, morphological, and syntactic structure. 


7.5.14. Geographical relations of the Indo-European and non-Indo-European 
languages of Eurasia 


The areal division of Common Indo-European into dialect groupings and then 
into separate dialects ultimately produced the individual Indo-European lan- 
guages which spread throughout the Eurasian continent in historical times. The 
geographical distribution of these languages relative to each other and to lan- 
guages of other families was the result of complex historical processes which led 
to the regrouping of originally adjacent dialects of Proto-Indo-European. 

The written documents of these languages make it possible to establish their 
earliest distribution in Eurasia in historical times and to give a general picture 
of their geographical interaction with non-Indo-European languages of adjacent 
areas (see Map 1). The map shows the major groups of Indo-European lan- 
guages and languages of other families in contact with them as they have been 
distributed over Eurasia in various historical periods. The map does not depict 
the areal distribution at one particular historical period, but places them in space 
in their historical positions on the Eurasian continent. It is a schema for the 
relative positioning of languages (and primarily protolanguages) and a projec- 
tion of the locations established for various languages at various times onto a 
single spatial level. It can be thought of as several maps, each reflecting the 
distribution of languages at a particular historical period, united in a single 
spatiotemporal arrangement. 


1. Phrygian 
2. Hattic 
3. Armenian 
4. Hurro-Urartean 
5. Kafir (Nuristani) 8 
6. Akkadian X 
7. Sumerian 
8. Elamite 
9. "Paleo-Canaanite" 
10. West Semitic 
11. Kartvelian 
12. 12a. Northwest Caucasian 
12b. Northeast Caucasian 
13. "Ancient European" dialects 
14. Albanian 


Distribution of languages and language families in Eurasia 


Part Two 

`2 

Semantic Dictionary of Proto- 
Indo-European 

and 

Reconstruction of Indo-European 
Proto-Culture 


The apocryphal epilogue which the editors of Saussure's Cours added in italics: 
"The true and unique object of linguistics is language studied in and for itself" is 
to be rejected by the present-day linguistics. We conceive today of language as a 
whole "in and for itself " and simultaneously as a constituent part of culture and 
society. 

Roman Jakobson 


C'est, en derniére analyse, seulement le cóté pittoresque d'une langue, celui qui 
fait qu'elle différe de toutes autres comme appartenant à certain peuple ayant 
certaines origines, c'est ce côté presque ethnographique qui conserve pour moi 
un intérét ... 


Ultimately it is only the pictorial aspect of a language, whereby it differs from 
all others in belonging to a certain people having certain origins, the almost 
ethnographic aspect, that holds interest for me... 


Ferdinand de Saussure 
Letter to Antoine Meillet 
January 4, 1894 


Introduction 


Methods for reconstructing the semantic dictionary of a 
protolanguage and the linguistic paleontology of 
culture 


0.1. The dialectal and pan-dialectal lexicon as the basis for recon- 
structing the semantic lexicon of the protolanguage 


The picture of Indo-European areal relations drawn from the study of gram- 
matical, phonological, and lexical isoglosses among the Indo-European dialects 
provides a way of determining how dialectal differentiation of the protolan- 
guage proceeded and hence of establishing what contacts took place among 
speakers of the dialects. In other words, purely linguistic facts make it possible 
to establish extralinguistic factors such as historical interactions among speakers 
of particular dialects. 

Of particular value and significance for linguistically based reconstruction of 
non-linguistic historical and social relations is formal semantic analysis of the 
dialect lexicons, since they can reflect all essential aspects of the historical 
existence of their speakers. Under the heading of the historical existence of 
speakers will be included the ecological environment (fauna, flora, geographical 
surroundings, climate) and human habitat and migration in that environment, as 
well as culture in the broadest sense (including both material and intellectual 
culture). Semantic reconstruction of relevant lexemes from the daughter 
languages gives us a general representation (although sometimes only a frag- 
mentary one) of the speakers” historical existence. In such reconstructions, 
linguistic facts are a source of information on prehistoric culture and its 
historical evolution 


0.2. The correlation of reconstructed lexical semantics with the real 
world 


Reconstructing elements of the extralinguistic world of speakers of related 
dialects in turn gives a clearer picture of the linguistic relations among these 
dialects and their development in time, i.e. of purely linguistic factors. This is 
particularly true of the semantic structure of language, which simply cannot be 
studied in isolation from the external world that is reflected in the content plane 
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of language (cf. the logical term “strong semantics'. For a formally 
reconstructed lexeme the proto-meaning often cannot be established without 
going beyond strictly linguistic facts and bringing in typological data on the 
history of the cultural domains involved. For example, for the Proto-Indo- 
European base *Haye/os-, whose reflexes in the daughter languages mean 
variously ‘copper’, ‘bronze’, and ‘iron’, we reconstruct the prehistoric meaning 
‘copper’, not ‘bronze’ and especially not ‘iron’, since the period of 
Indo-European linguistic unity coincides with the Copper Age. 

The analysis of language as closely linked to its speakers’ culture was 
developed during the early stages of Indo-European studies. The classical 
figures in Indo-European comparative linguistics, such as Jacob Grimm, pointed 
out the need for joint analysis of language and culture.! This trend produced 
studies, dating to the mid- and especially late 19th century, which have remained 
significant to the present day. Such investigations were often called, after Pictet 
(1859-1863), ‘linguistic paleontology’, a subdiscipline analyzing ancient Indo- 
European culture on the basis of linguistic data.2 The well-known book of 
Schrader (Schrader/Nehring 1917-1923, 1929) summarized a century’s inves- 
tigations in this area. 

The Saussurean principle of studying language ‘in and for itself’? became 
standard in the subsequent decades, causing a decline in language-and-culture 
studies and narrowing the focus of linguists’ attention to the structure of 
language. This restriction to structure alone has begun to shift, in the past two 
decades, to the study of language viewed as a product of human culture, in close 
linkage with culture and with the history of its speakers as a frame of reference. 

This development entails that the study and reconstruction of lexical seman- 
tics and the distribution of lexemes among the daughter languages are of 
particular importance to the structure and history of Indo-European. The 
lexemes themselves, once we have reconstructed their original Proto-Indo- 
European semantics, give direct evidence for ecological and cultural characteris- 
tics of the environments of the daughter languages. Such evidence gives us a 
first approximation to aspects of material and spiritual culture and points to 
changes in their environment brought on by migrations of speakers of these 
dialects. Comparison of formally matching words from the daughter languages 
and their attested meanings yields reconstructions of both protoforms and proto- 

1. A revealing quote from Grimm: Sprachforschung, der ich anhünge und von der ich 
ausgehe, hat mich nie in der Weise befriedigen kónnen, dass ich nicht immer gern von den 
Wortern zu den Sachen gelangt wáre; ich wollte nicht bloss Hauser bauen, sondern auch darin 
wohnen. "Linguistics, which I am engaged in and which is my point of departure, has never been 


able to satisfy me to such an extent that I was not always eager to get beyond the words to the 
things [they denote]; I wanted not only to build houses but also to live in them." 


2. This trend in linguistics might better be called “linguistic cultural paleontology', since 
its object of investigation is not the protolanguage but the protoculture of the speakers; what is 
reconstructed is not so much the language itself as the extralinguistic world reflected in the 
linguistic data. 
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semantics. These lexical archetypes may go back to Common Indo-European 
times and be posited for the Common Indo-European linguistic system; or they 
may belong to later chronological layers reflecting dialect groupings within the 
protolanguage. 

Comparing the reconstructed forms and meanings makes it possible to 
discern lexicosemantic fields. These fields define sets of semantically grouped 
lexemes which designate extralinguistic classes such as animals, plants, construc- 
tion and dwellings, handcraft tools, and others.3 The study of semantic fields 
reveals striking differences in the lexical stability of individual lexemes, 
depending on whether their primary usage was nominal or verbal. For ex- 
ample, the ancient nouns referring to various kinds of tools undergo frequent 
semantic shifts in the individual daughter languages as technology and produc- 
tion evolve, which often complicates reconstruction of the original form of a 
word, while the verbs, with their less specific terminological meaning, display 
greater stability. 


0.3. Semantic lexicon and reconstruction of culture 


Common Indo-European lexemes naturally reflect the general features of the 
environment, material existence, and culture of the speakers of the daughter 
dialects. These same lexemes provide the oldest lexical stratum of Proto-Indo- 
European and its separate branches. The following chapters give a classificatory 
lexicon of Indo-European semantemes by individual semantic fields, bringing in 
whatever information about the possible historical denotata of these lexemes is 
essential to shed light on the ecological environment and culture type of the 
speakers of the daughter dialects. 

The Proto-Indo-European lexicosemantic system can be reconstructed 
through comparison of cognate forms in the daughter languages. When we 
compare this system with extralinguistic reality we obtain an approximation to a 
general picture of the economy, material culture, and social organization of the 
ancient Indo-Europeans, the speakers of Proto-Indo-European or its dialect 
groupings. The posited general picture can be given historical reality through 
typological comparison with actual cultures of the past and present. This is a 
typological verification of a reconstructed culture against attested cultures. In 


3. Establishing such lexicosemantic fields for the protolanguage makes possible a 
conclusion, extremely important for phonetic correspondences among etymologically related 
words, about the possibility of departures from regular sound correspondences. Such departures 
can be observed in words from the semantic fields of animal terms and body-part terms. This can 
be explained by the frequent deformation of words in these lexical fields due to euphemism and 
tabu. This fact necessitates a special provision in the Neogrammarian principle of exceptionless 
sound laws, as can further be illustrated by many examples of individual words from particular 
semantic groups. 
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verifying a reconstructed culture, and in particular its material side, archeologi- 
cal data which demonstrates the typological plausibility of the reconstructed 
material culture takes on particular significance. 


0.4. Reconstructing ritual and mythological elements and text 
fragments 


Reconstructed Proto-Indo-European lexemes are shown in the semantic lexicon 
presented in the following chapters together with the mythological and ritual 
motifs their referents participate in. This kind of lexical organization makes it 
possible to move from the words and their referents to the comparative analysis 
of mythological and ritual motifs and to the reconstruction of semantic ar- 
chetypes for mythological and ritual elements which go back to Proto-Indo- 
European times, as well as to the description of their transformations in separate 
historical Indo-European traditions. 

The reconstruction of common mythological and ritual elements is a purely 
semantic reconstruction which in principle can be independent of the particular 
words describing these elements in attested historical traditions. In practice, 
however, mythic and ritual elements established for individual traditions and 
going back to Proto-Indo-European models are attested in texts which fre- 
quently contain etymologically related words or even whole expressions. This 
further testifies to the common origin of mythic and ritual elements that 
illustrate the conceptual and spiritual culture of the Proto-Indo-European 
speakers. In addition, it enables us to reconstruct not only words with their 
meanings but also fragments of proto-text, i.e. sections of text longer than a 
word. These fragments provide examples of Indo-European word-level 
syntagmatics, arrived at not by combining words reconstructed in isolation (an 
example of which is Schleicher's well-known fable), but by directly reconstruct- 
ing entire fragments of text on the strength of etymologically identical phrases, 
expressions, and compounds in the daughter traditions. They enable us to 
reconstruct in broad outline the spiritual culture of the Indo-Europeans and 
their conceptions of the world around them, their classification of natural 
phenomena and their views about humans and human society. 


0.5. The Indo-European semantic lexicon as a reflection of proto- 
culture 


The comparative semantic analysis of words from separate Indo-European 
daughter languages and text fragments in separate daughter traditions, together 
with the method that may be called “linguistic cultural paleontology', makes it 
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possible to reconstruct a semantic lexicon of the protolanguage and a general 
picture of the protoculture of the speakers of the protolanguage or its dialect 
groups.4 This points to a possible Proto-Indo-European homeland and suggests 
routes of migration by which speakers of the protolanguage or its dialects may 
have reached their historical territories. 


4. This semantic dictionary, unlike Buck's well-known semantic dictionary of synonyms 
(1949), is organized as a series of semantemes expressed by proto-wordforms (cf. Hallig and 
von Wartburg 1963). The semantic dictionary of Indo-European reconstructions is thus in 
essence an Indo-European etymological dictionary with the lexemes ordered not alphabetically but 
by semantic groups. 


Section One 


Semantic Dictionary of 
Proto-Indo-European 


Chapter One 


The living world: Gods, people, animals 


1.1. The ancient Indo-European taxonomization of the living world. 
Taxonomic distinctive features 


1.1.1. The class of living things and its name 


In the earliest Indo-European tradition the class of all living things is denoted by 
a generic term which goes back to the root *k'oi-, *k'oei- and comprises both 
plants and animals. In various branches this root forms lexemes with the 
meaning ‘living’, ‘life’, as well as terms for the whole floral and faunal classes: 

‘Live, life’: Skt. jivd- ‘alive, life’, Av. Jva- ‘alive’, Gk. bios ‘life’, Lith. gyvas 
‘alive’, OCS Zivá, Lat. uiuus ‘alive’, Olr. biu, beo, Goth. qius ‘alive’: PIE 
*k’olw-. 

‘Animal’: Gk. zóion ‘animal’ (beside zöös ‘alive’), ORuss. Zivot” ‘animal’. 

‘Person, living being’: Gaul. Bitu-riges ‘People of the World King’ (Pokomy 
1959:468), Av. gaééda- ‘creature, living being; world, humanity’ (= ‘collection 
of living beings’), e.g. in datara gae8angm astvaitingm ‘O creator of the material 
worlds’ (Yast 14, 42). 

That this term extended to plants is shown by Skt. jīva-gřbh- ‘one who seizes 
plants’ (Grassmann 1873:492), OE cwice ‘couch-grass, quitch-grass’, OCS Zito 
‘grain’ (cf. OPruss. geits ‘bread’, etc.). 

This entire class can be characterized with the semantic feature [+living.] 


1.1.2. The features animate and inanimate. Two classes of animacy 


Within the living world there are two subclasses: the animal world (in the broad 
sense, including people), with the semantic feature [+animate], and the plant 
world, characterized by inanimacy [-animate]. The animacy characteristic of the 
animal world is evident in terms that link the meanings ‘breathe’, ‘spirit’, ‘soul’ 
with words for animals, people, and gods, while plant names lack such elements. 
Animals, like people, were conceived of as beings with breath or spirit.! These 


1. A typological analog to the equation of ‘animate’ with ‘breathing’, ‘having breath, 
soul’ can be found in the Northwest Caucasian designation of animals and humans as ‘animate, 
breathing’, a term derived from psa ‘soul, breath’ (Jakovlev and Agxamaf 1941:219, Sakryl 
1971:80). 
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etymological links can be established on the evidence of many of the oldest Indo- 
European dialects. 

The root *dheu-H/s- ~ *dhu-H/s- had as its original meanings ‘blow’, 
‘exhale’, ‘gasp’, ‘asphyxia’, ‘breath’, ‘breathing’, as shown in Hitt. tuhhai- ‘gasp’, 
tuhhiyaz, tuhhima- ‘asthma, asphyxia’, Gk. thümós ‘soul, passion’ (Sullivan 
1980), Skt. dhamáh, Lat. fionus, Lith. dümai, OPruss. dumis (‘smoke’: Roider 
1981), Dumones ‘priests who use smoke for divination’ (Toporov 1975-:1.390), 
OCS dymü, OHG toum, MIr. dumacha (pl.) ‘fog’. The -s- stem is attested in 
OCS dyxati ‘breathe’, дихй, duša ‘breath, soul’, Lith. düseti ‘cough’, düsauti 
‘inhale’, dvésti ‘expire, exhale’, dvasià ‘breath, spirit’. This stem forms names 
for animals and gods in a number of ancient dialects: Goth. dius ‘wild animal’, 
Olcel. dyr ‘wild quadruped’, OHG tior ‘animal’, OE déor ‘wild animal’, Alb. 
dash ‘ram, sheep’; possibly Lat. béstia, bellua ‘wild animal, monster’, with 
phonetic transformation of the initial consonant; Gk. theds ‘god’ (see Pokomy 
1959:269). 

The same association of the meanings ‘breathe’, ‘inhale’, ‘soul’ with ‘animal’ 
is shown by another group of archaic lexemes which reflect the same sub- 
division of the living world into animate and inanimate classes: PIE *anH-: Skt. 
ániti ‘breathes’, ánila-h ‘breath’, Gk. ánemos ‘breath, wind’, Goth. uz-anan 
‘exhale’, Olcel. andi ‘breath, soul’, Lat. anima ‘breath, soul’, Olr. andl ‘breath’, 
anim(m) ‘soul’, Toch. A, В айтте ‘oneself, ipse’, OCS vonja ‘odor’, beside Lat. 
animal ‘animal’, Toch. B onolme ‘living being, animal’ (for more on these 
concepts in the Greek and Latin traditions see Onians 1954). 

The existence of two Indo-European lexemes for ‘breathe, breath’, *dheu- 
and *anH-, suggests that they may originally have had different shades of 
meaning. Since the first root has historically attested meanings ‘gasp’, ‘pant’, 
‘breathe with difficulty’, ‘expire’ while the second does not, it may be that the 
first meant ‘exhale’ (and naturally acquired the meanings ‘asphyxia’, ‘last 
breath’, ‘death’)2 while the second meant ‘inhale’ (and hence developed the 
meanings ‘odor’, ‘smell’). The generic term for animate beings in the ancient 
Indo-European tradition may have been formed from these two roots. 

If the animacy (‘breathing’) of animals in the ancient Indo-European tradi- 
tion is revealed in the regular etymological connection of ‘breath, spirit, soul’ 
with ‘animal’ in the earliest dialects, it is also illustrated in ancient texts, which 
often attribute souls to animals: e.g. the Avestan ‘Hymn of the soul of cattle’ 
(Yasna 29, 1ff.): xsmaibyà g aus urvd gara2da ‘the Soul (urvan-, Pers. ravan) of 
Cattle calls on you (sc. heavenly dwellers), groaning’. 


2. Cf. the Old Hittite use (in KBo VII 14 I 5-6) of tuhhiyatt- in the sense ‘asphyxia’ in 
relation to bears and humans: nu-tta hartaggan man [...] nu-tuhhiyattit akti ‘I will [...] you like 
a bear and you will smother’ (lit. ‘die of ааа ). 
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1.1.3. The animal and plant worlds and the terms for them 


The division of the living class in earliest Proto-Indo-European into animal and 
plant subclasses, based on the semantic feature of animacy, is shown by the fact 
that certain verb forms required animate arguments and others required in- 
animate arguments. To some extent this is a continuation of the even more 
ancient Pre-Indo-European division of nominals into active and inactive classes. 
It is significant that words denoting the animate subclass coincide for the most 
part with the older class of actives, a subclass in the binary division of the 
nominal system into active vs. inactive; while names of plants, particularly trees, 
coincide as a rule with the ancient inactive class (subsequently often rein- 
terpreted as feminine gender, see 1.5.1.3 above). 

The oldest Indo-European dialects testify to the original pairing of verbal 
doublets based on the animacy or inanimacy of their nominal argument. The 
verbal pair *Hwes- and *bheuH-/*bhuH-, whose shared semantic core was 
*be, exist, become', are associated with animate and inanimate subclasses 
respectively. *bheuH- (Skt. bhávati ‘becomes, ripens’, Gk. phüö ‘become, 
grow’, Lat. fui ‘was’, etc.) originally combined with plant names, as is par- 
ticularly clear from early dialect reflexes of derivatives with the meaning 
‘plant’, ‘vegetation’: Gk. phutón “vegetation, plant, growth’, Arm. boys, gen. 
busoy ‘sprout, plant’, OCS bylije ‘plant’, Olcel. bygg ‘barley’, OSax. bewo (gen. 
pl.) ‘seeds, harvest’, OHG boum ‘tree’ (Ger. Baum), OE béam ‘tree’, Goth. 
bagms ‘tree’. In contrast, *Hwes- (Goth. wisan ‘be, stay’, OHG wesan, Arm. 
goy ‘is, exists’, etc.) combines with animates, both human and animal, to mean 
‘be’, ‘stay, remain’, ‘spend the night’: Hitt. huis-, hues- ‘live, exist’ (of person ог 
animal), huisu- ‘living’, ‘raw (of meat)’, huiswant- ‘living’,3 Skt. vásati ‘is 
located, remains, spends the night’, vasati- ‘bird’s nest; residence, lodging’, 
Goth. wists ‘being, creature’. 

The generic term for the plant class may have been a derivative of *bhel-/ 
*bhloH-/*bhlH-, reflected in the earliest dialects as Lat. flos ‘flower’, Flora 
‘Flora, plant deity’, Osc. Fluusaí ‘Florae’, Olr. bláth ‘flower’, Goth. Бота id., 
OHG bluomo (Ger. Blume) id., OE bled ‘sprout’, ‘twig’, ‘flower’, ‘fruit’; Toch. 
A рай ‘leaf’, Gk. phüllon ‘leaf’, Lat. folium id., Olr. bile ‘tree’. 

In summary, in Indo-European the class of living things *k'of-wo- [living] 
subdivides into the animal *dheu-s-/*anH- [+animate] and plant *bhel- 
[-animate] classes as follows: 


3. Interestingly, in the Hittite tradition the entire class of animate beings (e.g. fish, horse, 
person, ...) is defined as human huiswan (KUB VII 331 7) ‘every living (thingy (animate). 
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*k’ol-wo- 
[+living] 


*dheu-s-/*anH- *bhe]- 
[+animate] [-animate] 


1.2. The animate class 
1.2.1. The opposition of wild to non-wild 


In the earliest Indo-European tradition the animate category of living things was 
divided into two large subclasses, with the class of wild animals, generically 
labeled *$hwer-, opposed to the class comprising people (*wir-), manlike 
beings (deities), and domestic animals (*phekhu-). In distinctive-feature terms 
the class of wild animals is [+wild], that of people and domestic animals [-wild]. 
This binary opposition is exhibited by all archaic Indo-European systems: 

PIE *ghwer-: Gk. thér ‘wild animal’, Lat. ferus ‘wild, not domesticated, not 
tamed’ (non cultus, non domitus: Dumézil 1966:408); OCS zvéri ' theríon' , ‘wild 
beast’, ORuss. zvér’ “beast, wild animal’ (in opposition to people and domes- 
ticated animals: ne tokmo celovécy, no i skoti i vsja zvéri ‘not only people, but 
also cattle and all wild animals’, Slovo Daniila Zatocnika), OPruss. swirins (acc. 
sg.) ‘théras’, ‘wild animals’, Lith. Zvéris ‘beast’. The Roman goddess Feronia 
was worshipped in wild places far from the city (Dumézil 1966:403), places 
where wild animals were naturally to be found. 

To refer to wild animals as opposed to domestic animals and people, Hittite 
uses the descriptive expression gimras huitar ‘steppe animals’, an exact semantic 
correspondent to PIE *ghwer- and its reflexes mentioned above. Hitt. gimras 
huitar is opposed, like Slavic zvéri, Lat. ferus, etc., to the set of domesticated 
animals plus people, as is shown by the following passage in the Hittite hymn 
‘To the Sun God rising from the sea’: SA DUMU.LU.ULULU.T/ UR.ZÍR-max 
ŠAH-aš gi-im-ra-a3-a  hu-it-na-aY DINAM UD-ti-li zi-ik DUTU-uš 
ha-an-ne-iš-ki-ši * You, Sun God, daily make judgment over the son of humans, 
the dog, the pig, and steppe animals’ (KUB VI 45 III 15-17). Hittite retains the 
Indo-European semanteme ‘wild animal (as opposed to people and domestic 
animals)’, but replaces the original form *ghwer- with the descriptive phrase 
gimras huitar ‘steppe animal’. The replacement is evidently due to Sumero- 
Akkadian influence: Akkad. bal seri ‘steppe animals’ is translated with 
[gi-im]-ra-a$ hu-u-i-tar (KUB VIII 62 I 2) in the Hittite translation of the 
Gilgamesh epic, which may have sanctioned its further use in Hittite and 
prepared the way for the replacement of the inherited term. It is significant that 
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Hitt. huitar (gen. huitnas) ‘animal’ (in a collective sense) itself ultimately goes 
back to PIE *Hwes- ‘be’ (of animates): cf. Luw. huit-wal-ahi ‘life’, Hitt. 
huis-wa-tar (Laroche 1959a:47). 


1.2.2. People and domestic animals as comprising the non-wild class 


The remaining subtype of animate beings is characterized by the shared semantic 
feature [-wild], which covers both people (*wir-)4 and domesticated animals 
(*phekhu-)5 That people and domestic animals form a single class is clearly 
observable in the oldest Indo-European written documents. The Indo-Iranian 
and Italic evidence is particularly significant here. Indo-Iranian preserves com- 
pounds which juxtapose people and domesticated animals: Ved. virapsa- ‘abun- 
dance of people and animals’ (from *wir-o-phkhw-o-), comparable to the 
Iranian personal name Wrps < *Vira-fsa- (Mayrhofer 1973:224). The phrase 
reflected by these compounds is represented in Av. pasaus viraat-Ca and Umbr. 
u(e)iro pequo (see Wackernagel 1953:1.280ff., Watkins 1975g:495-96). 
Particularly significant is the sequence of sacrificial animals in which we find 
people listed together with domestic animals: in Sanskrit Brahman texts we find 
human, horse, bull, ram, goat and in Roman ritual human, horse, bull (Dumézil 
1966:453). In comparable enumerations from Hittite ritual and mythic texts, 
‘human’ is followed by ‘dog’ (Ivanov 1974:109), e.g. the sequence human, dog, 
pig, mentioned above; the relations permitted between people and certain 
domestic animals, described in 1.3.2 below, further testify to the classificatory 


4. Skt. vird-, Avest. vira- ‘husband’, Lith. vyras ‘man, husband’, Lat. uir ‘man, 
husband’, Olr. fer ‘man’, Goth. waír ‘man’, Toch. A wir ‘young, hero’; the possible original 
meaning of the root is found in Lat. uis ‘strength’, Skt. vdyas- ‘life force’, deva-vi- ‘pleasing to 
the gods’, etc. 


5. Skt. pásu- ‘cattle’, Avest. pasu-, Lat. pecü ‘cattle’, Goth. faíhu ‘possessions’, OHG 
fihu ‘cattle’ (Ger. Vieh), Lith. pékus ‘cattle’. The original collective sense of Indo-European 
*phekhu-, which included all domestic animals (and not only cattle, as in several daughter 
dialects) is clear in Vedic: áéviam pasion utd gávyam Satävayam ‘domestic animals: horses, bulls 
and cows, and hundreds of sheep’ (RV V, 61, 5); d§vdvantam gömantam à paśúrn ‘domestic 
animals: horses and bulls’ (RV I, 83, 4, cf. Watkins 1975g: 500); analogous examples are given in 
Grassmann 1873:795. Forms with zero grade appear in compounds: Skt. -ksu- from *pSu-, 
Avest. f$ü-. In Hittite the meaning “cattle” is expressed by 3uppala-, which goes back to the same 
Indo-European form *phek hu-/*phk bu- in zero grade suffixed with -l- (for the -/- derivation 
cf. Lat. pecül-ium ‘property, possessions’; see Benveniste 1969:1.54-55 for the formal analysis 
of this archaic form; Alb. pilé ‘flax comb’, Pokorny 1959:797, OE fihl ‘fabric, scrap of cloth’, 
ibid.): *phKhu-(o)lo-. Palatovelar *Kh before -u- regularly yields X in Anatolian (see 1.2.3.2 
above), hence Watkins's proposed reflex of *pheKhu- in Hittite in the form *pekus (Watkins 
1975р:509) is improbable; cf. also the etymology of Hitt. suppala- as related to Lat. suppus, 
describing the gait of an animal, in Watkins 1973. The regular result might well have been 
*p$u(a)la-, in which the elimination of the cluster *ps- by metathesis of the initial consonant 
could have yielded the attested form Suppala- (cf. the change of the cluster *p$- to ks- in Skt. 
*р$и- > -ksu-). 
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unity of people and domestic animals. In Celtic sagas we find the sequence 
warriors, women, dogs, servants in the Saga of the Expulsion of the Sons of 
Usnech (see Ivanov 1964:457). In all such enumerations,6 people and particular 
domestic animals constitute a unified group which functions alike or undergoes 
the same action. 

In summary, the class of animate beings is subdivided into wild animals or 
beasts, on the one hand, and people plus domestic animals, on the other: 


*dheu-s- / *anH- 
[+animate] 


*Shwer- *wiro-phekhu- 
[+wild] [-wild] 


1.2.3. The human! animal opposition. The feature speaking/non-speaking 


Within the group comprising humans and animals (*wiro-phekhu-), the op- 
position of the human to the animal world in the ancient Indo-European tradi- 
tion is based on the gift of speech and the opposition of biped to quadruped. 
These two features coincide, and the various historical Indo-European traditions 
continue one or the other of them. They may be symbolized as semantic 
features of speaking/non-speaking and biped/quadruped. 

In Hittite, the speaking/non-speaking feature plays a special role in the 
human-animal opposition. The opposition can be discerned in ritual texts, 
especially in the Middle Hittite hymn to the sun (this hymn partly coincides with 
that discussed in 1.2.1 above): 


nu UR.ZÍR S AH-as-ia ha-an-ni-es-Sar ha-an-na-at-ta-ri 3u-up-pa-la-an-na 
ha-an-ni-es-Sar i$-Si-it Ки-і-е-е О.Л, me-mi-is-kän-zi a-pa-a-at-ta 
ha-an-ni-at-ta-ri i-da-la-u-wa-a3-3a hu-ü-wa-ap-pa-i-3a an-tu-uh-Sa-as 
ha-an-ni-es-Sar zi-ik-pát ha-an-na-at-ta-ri 


6. Cf. e.g. the sequence of ritual animals in East Slavic traditions: the Belorussian 
ceremony for dedicating a new house stipulates animals staying overnight in the house in the 
order ‘chicken, goose’ or ‘cat, piglet, sheep, cow, horse, person’ (Zelenin 1927:288). Here the 
order is reversed, running from the least important animals in order of increasing significance and 
ending with humans. In terms of hierarchical ordering this is the same as the reverse enumeration 
of animals in order of decreasing ritual significance, as in the Hittite, Sanskrit, and Italic texts 
mentioned above. 
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*and you judge over the dog and pig; and the judgment over domestic 
animals? who do not speak with their mouth, that [judgment] you judge; 
and you judge the bad man' (KUB XXXI 127 I 42-46) 


About suppala- ‘domestic animals’ it is specially remarked that they ‘do not 
speak with their mouth'. Here we have a clear characterization of this class of 
beings by the fact that they do not have speech.8 

An analogous classification based on speech vs. lack of speech is further 
attested in the Latin tradition, which indicates the great age of this classification, 
reconstructible for Proto-Indo-European. E.g. in Varro: 


instrumenti genus vocale et semivocale et mutum, vocale in quo sunt 
servi, semivocale in quo sunt boves, mutum in quo sunt plaustra 

(De re rustica, 1:17.1) 
*tools are of three types: speaking, half-speaking, and mute; the speaking 
ones include slaves, the half-speaking include oxen, and the mute include 
vehicles'9 


The tripartite division of 'tools' in the Roman tradition is a semantically 
transformed ancient Indo-European classification of the world of man and 
domestic animals, built on the binary opposition of speaking to non-speaking. In 
the Roman classification the non-living tools are classified as ‘non-speaking’, the 
living ones as 'speaking', with cattle being a transitional category between the 
speaking and non-speaking classes. This overlapping of features and the rise of 
the three-way opposition are evidently due to the appearance of a new clas- 
sificatory group, that of ‘tools’, still subdivided by the ancient Indo-European 
principle of speech: Lat. memini 'I remember', Goth. munan “think, recall', 
OCS mineti ‘think’, Skt. mánas- ‘mind, spirit, reason’, Gk. ménos, Lat. mens 
*mind, thought'. To designate the class of speaking beings or (what is the same) 
rational beings, the ancient Indo-European tradition could employ a term 
formed from *men- (cf. Hitt. kue$ UL memiskanzi ‘those who do not speak’) 
or one formed from *we/okho- with the meaning of ‘speech’, ‘speaking’10 (cf. 


7. The ‘domestic animals’ denoted by the Hittite term Suppala- primarily include cattle and 
evidently (to judge from this text) exclude dogs and pigs. 


8. A typological parallel to the man-cattle opposition based on speech can be found in the 
Georgian classification of cattle as p'ir-ut'q'v-i, lit. ‘mouth-not-speaking’. 

9. Compare this interpretation with that of Vygotskij 1960:117: "Even the Romans, who 
distinguished slaves, domestic animals, and tools only on the basis of speech, established not 
two but three degrees of capacity for speech: instrumentum mutum “mute or inanimate tool’, 
instrumentum semivocale “tool having half-speech' (i.e. domestic animal), and instrumentum 
vocale ‘tool having speech’ (i.e. slave).” 


10. Skt. vak-/uk- ‘speak’, vák ‘word’, Lat. udx ‘voice’, Toch. A wak ‘voice’, Gk. épos 
*word, speech', OHG gi-wah-anen 'remember, think about, mention, quote'. 
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Lat. uocalis ‘speaking’, semiuocalis ‘half-speaking’, etc.).11 

Speech, which humans have and animals do not, and the ability to think, 
cogitate, and experience (which was identified with speech), lead naturally in the 
separate Indo-European traditions to the rise of a category of personified 
‘reason’ or ‘soul’ which has the capacity for speech. In the Old Hittite tradition 
we find the term istanzana-, correlated with a mental category of reason or soul 
which is found in speaking beings like man and gods (Kammenhuber 1965). 
This is a distinctive equivalent to later Greek psukhé 'soul', which was capable 
of speaking with the person (or deity) it inhabited and of being reflected in 
human eyes!2 (Lang 1973). 

The semantic distinctive feature of speaking /non-speaking, which is the basis 
for the human/animal opposition, implies that the same two groups are opposed 
in the feature rational/non-rational, since in the ancient Indo-European tradition 
the capacity for speech is identified with rationality. This conclusion follows 
from the etymological identity in various Indo-European dialects of the word 
for ‘speak’ and words meaning ‘think’, ‘remember’: Hitt. mem(m)a- ‘speak’, 
тетіуа- ‘word’, ‘deed’, ‘mood’, ‘state of mind’, Luw. mammanna- ‘speak’ (a 
reduplication of the root *men-), ORuss. méniti ‘speak’, Lith. miñti ‘call, name, 
guess’, Latv. minét ‘recall’, ‘name, call’, etymologically related to Skt. mányate 
‘thinks’, Gk. mimnésko ‘recall, remember; tum thoughts to’, mémona ‘have 
incentive, desire’. 


1.2.4. The two-legged/ four-legged (biped/quadruped) opposition 


Together with the speaking/non-speaking feature, the opposition of human to 
domestic animal is realized with the help of the more concrete semantic feature 


11. The negative designation of the ‘non-speaking’ class in the Hittite formula allows us 
to attribute the same structure to other ancient Indo-European dialects. In the Vedic meaning of 
the participle uk-td- ‘word, speech’ (Grassmann 1873:1194), in the Sanskrit compound an-uktd-, 
preserved in the specialized meaning ‘song-less’, we can see the trace of an older meaning 
‘wordless, unsaid’ (cf. Olr. anocht ‘mistake in speech’, Watkins 1970). The Balto-Slavic term 
for ‘mute, dumb’ (> ‘deaf’) may also belong here: *nem-, OCS пётй ‘dumb’, Russ. nemoj, 
ORuss. ném'c' ‘foreigner’ (Vasmer 1953-:11.211-12 [1964-1973:111.62]), Latv. mëms ‘deaf’ (cf. 
mémie gari, lit. ‘deaf souls’ as a term for cattle; m@ma, in a ritual context, a term for a ceremony 
performed in silence: Mühlenbach and Endzelin 1923-1932: 11.615-16). Balto-Slavic *ném- 
presumably goes back to IE *né-mn- ‘not speaking’, with long grade in the privative prefix (cf. 
OCS né-kiito ‘someone’, пёКу/ї ‘a certain, some’, cognate to Lith. nékas ‘something’) and zero 
grade of the root *men- ‘speak’. Regular simplification of the cluster *-mn- yields the 
reconstructed Balto-Slavic *ne-m-. 


12. In one of the Hittite rituals connected with burial rites, the deities DSakuwassas ‘god 
of Eyes’, DHantas$as ‘god of Forehead’, D/stamanas3a3 ‘god of Ears’ are invoked along with 
DIstanza33as ‘god of Mind’ (KUB XX 24 17, 22, 27, 31). This is obviously a deification of the 
forehead as the location of reason, and eyes and ears as the means of connection with the outside 
world. For the possible etymology of Hitt. /Stanzana- cf. also Ger. Verstand, Engl. understand, 
OE under-standan ‘know’, Gk. epístamai ‘understand, know how’. 
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of biped/quadruped, based on the external form of the opposed referents. This 
opposition can be established from Sanskrit, Greek, Italic, and Hittite evidence. 
In Sanskrit and Italic we find etymologically identical terns for ‘two-legged’ 
(i.e. people) and 'four-legged' (i.e. domesticated animals): Skt. dvi-pád-, 
cátus-pad- (over 20 occurrences in the Rigveda: Grassmann 1873:434, 652), 
Umbrian du-pursus, petur-pursus (Iguvine tables VI B 11), both literally ‘two- 
foot’, ‘four-foot’. The Hittite translation of the Hurrian tale “The Sun God, the 
cow, and the fisherman’ tells of the love of the Sun God, who takes the forın of 
a young man, for a cow, who becomes pregnant by him and bears 'a son with 
two legs’ while she herself has ‘four legs’ (cf. Friedrich 1949). 

The terms ‘two-legged’ and ‘four-legged’ as well as their opposition go back 
to Common Indo-European times and are reflected in many historical Indo- 
European dialects. In addition to the Sanskrit and Italic examples just men- 
tioned, these terms are attested in Gk. dipous, Lat. bipés, OE twiféte ‘two- 
footed’; Myc. qe-te-ro-po-pi (*kweteropopphi, Lejeune 1958:36), Gk. tetrápous, 
Lat. quadrupés ‘four-footed’, and others. 

In the Greek tradition the opposition of two-legged to four-legged is manifest 
in the ancient mythological motif of the famous riddle of the Sphinx given to 
king Oedipus: 


Zot білооу Eni yf Kai tetpanov, od pia gov... 
‘There exists a two-legged опе on the earth and a four-legged one which 
has one voice’ 


Presumably the entire form of the riddle, with its opposition of two-legged 
human and four-legged animal (a metaphor for a baby in this riddle, a pregnant 
woman in the earlier Hittite variant), reproduces the structure of the Indo- 
European opposition (cf. Porzig 1968). 

In a number of Indo-European traditions we find special legal contexts where 
the two-legged /four-legged opposition is suspended to some extent. An espe- 
cially clear example is Gk. andrápodon (lit. 'human-legged') as applied to 
captive soldiers, who were used as beasts of burden. In addition to Roman and 
Sanskrit parallels which point to the Common Indo-European character of this 
custom (cf. Scharfe 1978), there is a conclusive parallel in the ancient Hittite 
custom of harnessing people prosecuted for crimes in place of oxen (in the Old 
Hittite book of anecdotes from the chronicle of the royal court). 


1.2.5. The classification of rational beings based on the features mortal/immor- 
tal and earthly! heavenly 


The semantic feature of two-legged/four-legged, which coincides with ratio- 
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nal/non-rational, divides the set of non-wild beings into two large classes: 
rational two-legged and non-rational four-legged. The rational class contains a 
well-defined subset to which the two-legged/four-legged opposition is ir- 
relevant; put differently, that opposition distinguishes a subset of rational beings 
which contrasts with people in being uncharacterized for the two-legged/four- 
legged feature. This is the class of gods, *t'yeu- (Hitt. siu- ‘god’, Skt. deváh, 
Lith. dievas, Lat. deus, Olr. dia ‘god’, Olcel. tivar ‘gods’, etc.; cf. Watkins 
1974), which are opposed to humans, *manu- (Skt. mánu[s] ‘person’, ‘ancester’, 
Goth. manna ‘person’, Olcel. mannr, OE, OHG mann ‘man; person’, Russ. ти? 
*husband', Watkins 1971:1500). The basic semantic features differentiating 
humans from gods are earthly/heavenly (Benveniste 1969:11.180) and mor- 
tal/immortal. The entire class of people in Indo-European dialects is charac- 
terized by the epithets ‘mortal’ and ‘earthly’ in opposition to the immortal and 
heavenly gods. 

‘Mortal’ = ‘human’: Skt. márta- ‘person’, mártya- ‘mortal’, Avest. masa- 
‘person’, marata- ‘mortal’, OPers. martiya-, Gk. mortós (Hesychius), Arm. 
тага ‘person’ (from *mer- ‘die’, ‘disappear’: Skt. mriyáte ‘dies’, Arm. 
meranim ‘I die’, Lat. morior id., OCS mreti ‘die’, cf. Hitt. me-ir-ta 'disap- 
peared’). In another group of ancient Indo-European dialects we find forms of 
*dheu- ‘disappear, die’: Goth. diwans ‘mortal’ (cf. OSax. doian ‘die’, Goth. 
daups ‘dead’, daupus ‘death’, OHG tot , OE déad ‘dead’; cf. also Lat. fiinus 
‘burial’, Arm. di ‘corpse’; with reduplication: Olr. ded-, pres. ru-deda, pret. 
con-ro-deda ‘disappear’, cf. Marstrander 1924:15), ОЙ. duine ‘person’ (‘mor- 
tal’), cf. Meid 1976; OHitt. danduki- ‘mortal; person’ (with prenasalization of 
the root consonant). 

‘Earthly’ = ‘human’: Lat. homo ‘person’, Osc. humuns ‘people’, Goth. guma 
‘person’, Lith. Zmuo ‘person’, OPruss. smoy ‘person’, smüni ‘personality’, all 
from *dh(e)&hom- ‘earth’: Hitt. tekan ‘earth’, Toch. A tkam, Gk. khthön, Skt. 
ksam-, etc. 

Both *m(o)r-tho- and *dhghom-, which are in complementary distribution 
by dialect, express the distinctive feature value ‘mortal’ which characterizes 
humans, *manu-. In Hittite one of the inherited words was evidently replaced 
with ak- ‘die’, which characterizes the class of humans by the same semantic 
feature. 

‘Immortal’ = ‘god’: Skt. amrta-, Avest. amasa-, Gk. ámbrotos ‘immortal’ (as 
epithet for gods, Thieme 1952, 1968b); PIE *n-mrtho-. 

‘Heavenly’ = ‘god’: Hitt. siu- ‘god’, Luw. Tiwat- ‘Sun god’, Skt. devá- ‘god’, 
Lat. deus id., Olr. dia, Gk. Zetis (god of clear sky), all from *t’yeu-/*t’iw-. 
The original meaning of this root was ‘sky’, cf. Skt. divyd- ‘of the sky, heav- 
enly’, Lat. dius id., Lith. diévo süneliai ‘sons of the sky, sons of heaven’. 

Since *t'yeu-/*t'iw- ‘sky’ is used as a word for ‘god’ in all the oldest Indo- 
European dialects, the semantic feature of earth/sky is obviously the one 
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distinguishing the notions ‘human’ and ‘god’. The mortal/immortal opposition 
is apparently a later superimposition. These two features make up a single 
semantic notion of deity vs. non-deity, of which mortal/immortal and 
earthly/heavenly are dialectal variants. 


1.2.6. Language of gods vs. language of humans 


Another feature opposing gods to people in the ancient Indo-European tradition 
is the special “language of gods', which is distinct from “language of humans'. 
The nature of this opposition in the Hittite, Greek, Celtic, and Germanic 
traditions allows us to regard it as very ancient, going back to Indo-European 
times (see Güntert 1921, Watkins 1970).13 Gods are distinguished from people 
not only in being heavenly or immortal, but also in having a special language 
and special food distinct from those of people. In Sanskrit the food of gods is 
Amfta-, which is itself deified. In the Greek tradition it is ambrósia ‘food of 
gods’ and néktar ‘drink of gods’; both words are based on the idea of overcom- 
ing or denying death: the first contains *mer- 'die' (see above), the second 
*Hnekh- ‘die; disappear physically’, Skt. nasyati ‘disappears; gets lost’, Avest. 
nasu- ‘corpse’, Gk. nékus, Lat. nex ‘death; murder’, cf. Thieme 1968a. 

Both of these characteristics of gods — their special speech and their special 
food — are united into a single theme in the myth about obtaining the ‘honey of 
verse’ in the Younger Edda (Poetic Diction) and in the Elder Edda (The Sayings 
of the High One, 104-10), for which an analogy can be found in Sanskrit 
mythology (Dumézil 1966:190; cf. also Dumézil 1924, 1925 for this cycle of 
Indo-European myths). 


1.2.7. The freelnon-free opposition among people 


The category of earthly people, or mortals, is in turn divided into two basic 
subclasses, the free and the non-free. The Proto-Indo-European character of 
this division is revealed by comparative analysis of the relevant terms in various 
ancient Indo-European branches. A comparison of Hitt. arawa- ‘free’, ‘freed of 
duties, obligations', Lyc. arawa “free (from taxes)” (Laroche 1974:123) with 
Lith. arvas 'free' establishes the great antiquity of this term for free people. If 
the base is related to PIE *arw- (Lat. aruum ‘field’, MIr. arbor ‘grains, 


13. Cf. the typical formulas opposing the “language of people” to the "language of gods' 
in various Indo-European traditions: Hitt. dandukesni..., DINGIRMES-nas-a istarna ‘(is called) 
... among the people, but ... among the gods’ (Friedrich 1954); Gk. ...kikléskousi theof, ándres 
de... ‘the gods call it ..., but the people ...’; Olcel. heitir með monnum, enn með ásom... ‘is 
called ... among people, but among the gods ...' (Güntert 1921). 
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cereals’, Gk. ároura ‘arable land’, Arın. haravunk‘ id.), then the word must 
originally have designated free farmers. 

Another ancient term for free people, from another dialect group, is the base 
*leudhero-, attested in Gk. eleütheros, Lat. liber ‘free’, OCS ljudije ‘people’, 
ORuss. ljudin” ‘free person’, Latv. [àudis ‘(one’s own) people’, Lith. lidudis 
‘folk, people’, OHG liut id. (Ger. Leute). This base is ultimately connected to 
the meaning ‘growth’, ‘sprouting (of plants)’; the primary meaning is reflected 
in Goth. liudan ‘grow’, Skt. rodh- ‘grow, develop’, and also in Lat. liberi 
‘children’ (i.e. ‘those who are growing’, Benveniste 1969:1.322-23, Szemerényi 
1977b:116). It is significant that the Roman festival Liberalia (dedicated to the 
deities Liber and Libera) had a strongly agricultural character (Dumézil 
1966:216, 370-71). 

Thus the two formally distinct words referring to free people in the various 
Indo-European traditions are associated with similar sets of meanings, meanings 
which have to do with the economic activity of free people: farming. 


1.2.8. The correlation of non-free people and domestic animals 


Such a class of free people, evidently connected with economic activity and 
primarily with agriculture, must be posited for the Proto-Indo-European era, 
and hence the entire set of people in the Indo-European tradition must be 
regarded as consisting of two basic categories, the free and the non-free. The 
non-free class evidently had no Proto-Indo-European designation, which may be 
why it was terminologically lumped with domestic animals when *pheKhu- was 
used in a broad sense; examples from Sanskrit are, in the Atharvaveda: yá isé 
pasupátih pasunám cätuspadäm ша уб dvipadam ‘the lord of *phekhu-, who 
rules over the *pheKhu-, four-legged and two-legged’ (AV II, 34, 1, cf. Watkins 
1975g:496); in the Rigveda: dvipáde cátuspade ca pasáve ‘two-legged and four- 
legged *pheKhu-' (RV 296, 14; for the interpretation see Grassmann 1873:795). 
There is another, analogous generic term combining non-free people and 
domestic animals and thereby revealing the absence of a special term for non- 
free people in ancient Indo-European: Hittite texts use saru, lit. ‘booty, plunder’ 
(cf. MIr. serb ‘theft’, Welsh herw ‘raid, outlawry', Watkins 1975b), in a sense 
referring to NAM.RA ‘prisoners’ (to be resettled) together with GUD ‘cattle’ 
and UDU ‘sheep and goats’ (while other kinds of plunder are designated by aššu 
‘property’, from PIE *wos-u ‘good’: Hitt. assu-, иу. wasu-, Gk. eus, Skt. 
vasu-, su-, see Puhvel 1980): mahhan-ma EGIR-pa uwanun nu Saru kuit 
NAM.RA GUD UDU AKSUD ‘but when I returned, the booty in deportees, 
cattle, and sheep which I found...” (KBo V 8 III 37ff.). Another example is 
nu-mu-kan šaru Кий NAM.RA GUD UDU mekki makkes3an esta ‘and because 
the booty in deportees, cattle, (and) sheep had gotten much too great for me...’ 
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(KBo V 8 IV 13-14, see Watkins 1975g:492). 

The picture of social structure thus reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European 
on the basis of linguistic facts agrees typologically with the salient feature of the 
ancient Near Eastern household, which consisted of proprietors (or rulers), 
servants, and domestic animals (Gelb 1972:90, Diakonoff 1973). 


1.2.9. Dialect terms for non-free people 


People not belonging to the free category were given special designations in the 
individual Indo-European traditions; these terms do not go back to a common 
protoform. In Hittite the term for this category of people is arnuwala- (lit. 
‘those to be taken away’, from arnu- ‘bring back, lead away’, cf. Skt. rnóti ‘puts 
into motion, sends’, Gk. órnumi ‘wake up, make move’; the Hittite word is an 
archaic formation with modal -/- suffix); usually the term is rendered with the 
Sumerogram NAM.RA,!4 see Alp 1950, Gelb 1973:79, 92, 93, 94, Diakonoff 
1967, Giorgadze 1973. In the Italic tradition the term seruus arises, later 
acquiring the meaning 'slave'; it is derived from a base originally meaning 
‘serve, guard’: Lat. seruo ‘guard, watch’, Umbr. seritu ‘servato’, Osc. serevkid 
‘auspicio’, Avest. haurva- ‘guarding’ in pasus-haurvo '(dog) guarding cattle’.15 

In the Slavic tradition a word for the second class of people, *rabü ‘servant, 
slave, worker’ (OCS rabi cf. Arm. arbaneak ‘servant, helper’), arises from the 
original *orbho- ‘deprived (of one’s share), indigent’, later ‘orphan’: Gk. 
orphanós ‘orphan’, Arm. orb ‘orphan’, Lat. orbus ‘deprived, orphaned’. A 
further development is the meaning ‘worker in service’: Goth. arbaips ‘need, 
work, labor’, OHG arabeit ‘work’ (Ger. Arbeit), OCS rabota ‘douleia’, ‘bon- 
dage, forced labor’, ORuss. robota ‘work, slavery, bondage’. The development 
from ‘orphan, deprived’ to ‘in service, captive’ is explained by the lack of rights 
of orphans taken into other homes as servants (Porzig 1954:121 [1964:182]). In 
addition, at a fairly early stage in the development of social differentiation, a 
stage like that of Homeric Greece (Lencman 1963) or the ancient Germans, 
orphans without civil rights were also created by the practice of killing male 
prisoners of war, leaving only women and children as workers (Gelb 1972:85, 
1973:72ff.). 

A typologically later way of incorporating captives from conquered lands 


14. In addition to NAM.RA this second category also included IR ‘slaves’ and GEME 
‘female slaves’ (Giorgadze 1973, 1976, Diakonoff 1973), and possibly other kinds of people not 
belonging to the arawa- ‘free’ class. The Hittite readings of these Sumerograms are not known, 
so no etymology can be given. The Luwian reading of the ideogram IR is hutarli- (Laroche 
1959a:49), a form of unknown etymology. 


15. Also cognate are OCS xraniti ‘keep’ and Gk. héros ‘defender, hero’ (Pokorny 
1959:910). Given the Greek meaning, Hitt. saru ‘plunder’, Olr. serb ‘theft’, Welsh herw ‘raid, 
outlawry’ may also be cognate, see Vendryés 1935. 
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into the social structure is attested in the Hittite tradition, where part of the 
captives (arnuwala-) were resettled as bonded subjects. Only in classical (post- 
Mycenean, post-Homeric) Greece and Rome does a new form of dependency 
arise with all captive males incorporated into the social structure as slaves (Gelb 
1972, 1973, Lencman 1963).16 

*Slave' as a social term including part of the second category of people could 
also have arisen as a term for the subjugated indigenous population. This is the 
origin of the Sanskrit term dàsá-, which in the Rigveda preserves, together with 
the meaning ‘slave, servant’, the older meanings ‘demon’, ‘barbarian belonging 
to another tribe’, ‘alien’ (Grassmann 1873:598). The word is ultimately linked 
to the term for a subjugated foreign country, as shown by Skt. dásyu- ‘infidels’, 
‘nonbelieving peoples and tribes’ beside the cognate Iranian dahyu- ‘country’: 
OPers. dahyu- ‘country as a territory of the Achaemenid empire’ (see Ben- 
veniste 1969:1.318).17 


1.2.10. Projected relations of free to non-free in the world of gods. Humans as 
non-free in relation to gods 


The terms discussed here could have reflected not only hierarchical relations 
within the class of people, but also those between people and gods, with the 
free/non-free relationship projected onto the god/human relationship. A 
striking example is a passage from the ‘Prayer during a time of plague’ of 
Mursilis П (KUB XIV 8+10+11, $10 1ff.), where the prayer (arkuwar) to his 
‘master’ the Thundergod, asking him to hear (istama3-) and save (huisnu- ‘bring 
to life, let live’) him, is compared to the appeal of a slave to his master: ma-a-an 
ANA IRO! ku-e-da-ni-ik-ki ku-it-ki na-ak-ki-ya-ah-ha-an nu-za A.NA 
EN.SU ar-ku-wa-ar i-ya-az-zi па-ап EN.SU is-ta-ma-as-zi ‘if a slave is 
oppressed, then he appeals to his master, and his master will hear him....’.18 
The Hittite reading of the Sumerogram EN ‘master (of a slave)’ was eshas, 


16. Mycenean Greek has do-e-ro for ‘slave’ (Gelb 1972, Poljakova 1968, Tovar 
1973:21-43); this is Classical Gk. doñlos (Hom. doülion ётаг, lit. ‘day of slavery’), a word of 
unclear etymology. Its source has been attributed to Asia Minor (see Benveniste 1969:1.359). 
This word bears an interesting resemblance to a form from Asia Minor, 'Istanuvian' Luwian 
hutarla- (KUB XXXV 136 Rs. IV 16) (beside hutarli-, mentioned above). 


17. Analogous formations include OE wealh ‘slave’, originally ‘Celt’, ‘conquered 
people’; medieval Lat. sclavus from a term like Sclaveni ‘Slavs’; MGk. Sklabénot > Skláboi (see 
Vasmer 1953-:11.656-57 [1964-1973 :III.666)]). 


18. Commenting on this text, Goetze (1929:161, 163) writes: “People are slaves, the 
gods are their masters... Relations in the heavenly world of the gods are an exact reflection of 
earthly ones. The gods are greatly exaggerated people; the human master served as prototype of 
the gods.” It is worth noting that gods and people share several common traits, including social 
organization, the feature that unites them into a single class of rational living beings. It is 
interesting that in the Rigveda the dual of the word viddtha- ‘meeting’ designates the two 
assemblies of gods and people (Hitt. tuliya- ‘meeting’ is used in both senses). 
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related to Lat. erus ‘lord, master of a slave’ (e.g. in Plautus). 

The terms discussed so far do not exhaust the words pertaining to the free 
and non-free categories of humans. Individual Indo-European traditions could 
have produced other terms for the hierarchical social relations, even at the 
earliest stages. One such extremely archaic term may have been the compound 
of preverb *upho- and verb *sthà-, reflected in Skt. Zpa-sti- ‘subordinate, 
servant’ (which occurs twice in the Rigveda); cf. Skt. upasthdnam ‘service’, 
which can be identified with MIr. foss ‘servant’, Welsh, Bret. gwas, Cornish 
guas (the source of medieval Latin vassus, vassallus ‘vassal’). 


1.2.11. The classification of animate, non-wild beings 


The class of animate, non-wild beings which was described earlier divides into 
two groups: rational, speaking beings (in the broad sense, including gods) 
*wiro- [+speaking, +rational] and domestic animals *phekhu- [-speaking, 
-rational]. The correlation of two-legged vs. four-legged was superimposed on 
the category * wiro- to divide it into two subclasses, people *manu- and gods 
*t’yeu-, with the feature values [earthly, mortal] and [heavenly, immortal] 
respectively. The relationship between these two subclasses can be identified to 
a certain extent with that between the two subclasses of *manu-: the non-free 
and the free *arw-/*leudhero-. These relationships are shown in Figure 1. 


Figure 1 
Feature hierarchy for non-wild animate beings 
*phekhu- 
| — speaking ] 
— rational [ non-free ] 
*manu- 
[ — wild ] earthly 
mortal 
*arw-/*leudhero- 
*wiro- [ free ] 
| + speaking | 
+ rational 
*t'yeu- 


| heavenly ] 
immortal 
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1.3. Hierarchical relationships within the class of domestic animals 
1.3.1. Groups of domestic animals 


The class of domestic animals is distinguished within the category of non-wild 
animate beings by the feature [+speaking]. The feature value [four-legged] 
separates out of it a class of animals including horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep and 
goats, dogs, pigs, and cats; this class is opposed to that of domestic fowl and 
bees, which played an important role in the economic and spiritual life of the 
ancient Indo-European tribes.19 


1.3.2. Horses as animals especially close to people. The preeminent position of 
horses among domestic animals 


Within the first class of domestic animals, horses (and also donkeys) were 
distinguished from the homed animals by their ritual closeness to and even 
identification with people. The ritual closeness of horses to people in Indo- 
European conceptions is shown not only by the hierarchical succession of ani- 
mals in the Sanskrit and Roman rituals mentioned above, but also by a number 
of legal and religious prescriptions attested in ancient Indo-European traditions. 
For instance, §200A of the Hittite Laws shows the special legal status of horses 
and mules, in some respects equating them to female slaves captured in military 
actions (arnuwala-, NAM.RA): ták-ku LÜ-as ANSE.KUR.RA-i na-as-ma 
ANSE.GIR.NUN.NA kat-ta wa-as-ta-i Ü.UL ha-ra-tar LUGAL-us-a¥ U.UL 
ti-izzzi LUSANGA-Sa U.UL ki-i-3a täk-ku ar-nu-wa-la-an [ku-is-ki] kat-ta 
Se-es-ki-iz-zzi an-na-as-Sa-an-n[a?...] U.UL ha-ra-tar ‘if a man commits sin 
with a horse or mule, there shall be no punishment. He shall not appeal to the 
king. And he must not become a priest. If anyone sleeps with a woman from 
the captives taken in war or with her mother [...], there shall be no punishment’. 
But the same sin with a dog or pig was punishable by death (8199): ták-ku SAH 
UR.ZIR-as kat-ta ku-is-ki wa-as-ta-i a-ki-as “if anyone commits sin with a pig 
or dog, then he must be killed’. Dogs and pigs obviously belonged to a separate 
subclass of domestic animals, distinct from that headed by horses. 

Analogous motifs are found in other Indo-European traditions, which allows 
us to trace their origins to the Proto-Indo-European period. In the Ashvamedha 
ritual of the Sanskrit tradition, after the sacrifice of the horse the ranking queen 
was symbolically married to the sacrificed horse, with the verbal commentary 
of the priests. The queen lay down with the dead horse and was covered with a 

19. The Greek tradition even has a special term rima, trittás ‘triad’ which reflects the 


ranked classification of sacrificial animals: krids ‘ram’, taüros ‘bull’, kápros ‘boar’; this 
correlates with the data of other Indo-European traditions (see Puhvel 1978). 
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blanket (P. Dumont 1927).20 An analogous rite in the burial ceremony is also 
reconstructed for the Iranian tradition, where Herodotus and other classical 
authors testify that among the Scythians one of the leader's concubines was 
strangled and a horse sacrificed; further evidence is the second Tuekta kurgan in 
the Altai Mountains, which contained the burial of a woman together with a 
riding horse (Rudenko 1968:27; cf. Litvinskij 1968:28-35). There is parallel 
archeological evidence for the Germanic tribes (Beck 1965:57-58), supported by 
Arabic sources (Ibn Fadlan). A coronation rite comparable to the Ashvamedha 
is attested in the Celtic tradition, where in ancient Ireland the king performed a 
rite of symbolic marriage with a sacrificed horse (Schröder 1927).21 

A certain equivalence of horses and people is further shown in the similar 
occurrence of ‘person’ and ‘horse’ in Sanskrit and Latin compounds denoting 
rituals: Skt. afvamedhá- ‘horse sacrifice’, purusamedhá- ‘human sacrifice',22 
Lat. caput equi ‘horse’s head’, caput himdnum ‘human head’ (see Dumézil 
1966:451-53). 

All this evidence shows that horses held the uppermost position among 
domestic animals, and that domestic animals as a group were viewed in the 
ancient Indo-European tradition as a hierarchy of relative significance to the 
economy, war, and transportation. The discussion of lexemes and semantic units 
in Chapter 3 follows that hierarchical ordering. 


1.3.3. The internal classification of domestic animals 


Within the category *phekhu- we can separate out a four-legged group, which 
in turn divides into two ritually significant subgroups based on their functional 
closeness to people: the major domestic animals, headed by the horse and also 
including sheep and rams, and the lesser domestic animals — dogs, pigs, and 
cats. The first group further breaks down into the hornless animals, horses and 
donkeys, and the horned animals, large (bull, cow) and small (sheep and 
goats).23 The characteristic feature of the horned group is clearly shown in the 


20. In this ritual, in which four wives participated, three of the wives then divided the 
horse into three parts, of which the back part was called pásu- ‘livestock’. 


21. For a possible cognate to the term asvamedhá- in Gaulish see Puhvel 1955, 1970a. 


22. The question of whether there was human sacrifice in the Indo-European tradition 
remains somewhat unclear, since local traditions could have influenced the individual Indo- 
European traditions, as may have been the case for Sanskrit (see Kirfel 1951, Puhvel 
1970a:161-62) and Hittite (for the sacrifice of prisoners of war see Kümmel 1967). However, 
there is evidence, particularly Germanic, for the Proto-Indo-European nature of human sacrifice: 
Ward 1970, Sauvé 1970. 

23. Historical Indo-European dialects also preserve reflexes of a special Proto-Indo- 
European term *t’e/omH- for the taming or domestication of animals such as horses, cows, and 
sheep, a term which reflects the process whereby the Indo-European tribes domesticated wild 
animals: Skt. damdyati ‘tames, forces’, Ved. damitd ‘one who pacifies, tamer’, damya- ‘young 
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word *Kher-w/n- ‘hom’, attested in all dialects and sometimes having the 
meaning ‘homed animal’ or ‘cow’: Hitt. karawar 'hom',24 Hier. им. surna- 
‘hom’, Skt. sfnga-, Avest. srü- ‘hom’, srvara- ‘homed’, Gk. keraós ‘homed’; 
Lith. kárvé ‘cow’, Russ. korova ‘cow’, Alb. ka ‘bull’ beside Lat. ceruus ‘deer’, 
OWelsh carw ‘deer’. 

The non-four-legged set includes domestic fowl and bees. A schematic tree 
diagram of the entire classification is shown in Figure 2. 


Figure 2 
Feature tree for domestic animals 


[ fowl ] 
[ — quadruped ] | bull | 
cow 
[bee ] [ large ] 
*phekhu- *Kher-w- 
[ — speaking | [ + horned ] 
— rational ram 
* ritually ewe 
close to goat 
humans [ small ] 
khoethworo-phe/ot’- 
[ + quadruped ] [ — horned ] 
— ritually dog X 
| close to | — | pig | horse 
humans cat donkey 


bull to be tamed’, Pers. dām ‘domestic animal’, Oss. domyn ‘tame, wear out’ (Abaev 
1958:1.365-66, Benveniste 1955); Gk. dámnēmi ‘tame, force’, in Homer ‘break’ (of horses: Iliad 
17.76-77, of horses and mules: Odyssey 4.635-37), Dor. dmatós ‘tamed’, Hom. ádmētos 
‘untamed, never bridled' (of cattle, Iliad 10.292-93; of horses and mules), damálēs ‘young bull 
to be tamed’, damdlé ‘heifer’. Lat. domo ‘tame’ (e.g. lions), ‘break’ (e.g. horses), domitor 
‘tamer (of wild animals, ferārum), breaker (of horses, equdrum)’. Olr. damnaim ‘tie up, break 
(horses)', dam ‘bull’, Welsh dafad, OCorn. dauat, Bret. dañvat ‘sheep’. Goth. ga-tamjan ‘tame, 
break, domesticate’, Olcel. temja, OE temian (Engl. tame), OHG zemmen (Ger. zähmen) ‘tame, 
break’. Cf. Alb. dhénté ‘sheep; sheep and goats’. Also related to this root is Hitt. damas- 
‘crush, rape’ (especially of women); cf. Hom. Gk. dámnēmi ‘marry, rape’, admēs ‘untamed; 
unmarried girl’. That the word had both meanings ‘tame’ and ‘rape’ may point to a symbolic 
connection between the taming of animals and the cohabitation ritual, as reflected in the Hittite 
laws discussed above and in Proto-Indo-European sacrifice rituals like the Ashvamedha. 


24. This term is used of the horn of the mythic bull who separated the mountains and 
broke a path to the sea for the Hittites in the Old Hittite text KUB XXXI 4 Vs.+KBo III 41 
(Laroche 1971:4, no. 16). 
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1.4. Wild animals 
1.4.1. The subgroups of wild animals 


The class of wild animals, *6hwer-, is a subclass of the animate beings, parallel 
to the non-wild animate beings; in the earliest Indo-European mythic views it is 
divided into subgroups of wild animals based on their relations to other cos- 
mological concepts, which reflect the structure of the universe. In ancient 
cosmology, including that of the Indo-Europeans, the world is represented as a 
tree or a similarly constructed ritual object pointing upwards. All such world 
symbols reflect the universal pattern of the Cosmic Tree, which serves as a 
model of the structure of the universe. The category of living things, which 
includes both animate and inanimate, is seen as distributed over the various parts 
of the Cosmic Tree — the center part or trunk, the upper part or branches, and 
the lower part or roots. In this way the class of living things, and especially that 
of wild animals, is divided into inhabitants of the middle, upper, and lower 
worlds. 

The model of the universe thus reflected is a cultural universal of sorts, since 
it is found in the basic mythological traditions of the most diverse cultures 
throughout a vast expanse of Eurasia and the New World (see Harva 1922-1923, 
de Vries 1957:11.372ff., Toporov 1964, 1971, 1973). 


1.4.2. Animals of the Middle World 


In the archaic Indo-European cultural tradition the Middle World, associated 
with the middle part of the Cosmic Tree, comprises the basic deities (in par- 
ticular, the anthropomorphic ones, who take part in earthly affairs), people, 
domestic animals, and four-legged wild animals. The semantic unit ‘Middle 
World' was evidently designated by the word *medhyo-: Skt. mádhya- (neuter) 
*middle; intermediate space (between the sky and the earth)', madhyamá- 
‘middle’ (adjective; used of the intermediate space), Olcel. Midgardr ‘Middle 
World’, OE middan-geard ‘Middle World, Earth’ (Common Gmc. *midja- 
gardaz); cf. Lith. medzias ‘tree’, Latv. mežs ‘forest, tree’, OPruss. median 
‘tree’, Russ. dial. meZá ‘grove, small forest’.25 The semantic development from 
‘middle’ to ‘tree, forest’ points clearly to the original association of *medhyo- 
‘middle’ with the center of the tree symbolizing the world. In some Indo- 
European dialects the same word *medhyo- forms an epithet for wild animals 
that were hunted, a semantic transfer that can also be explained as due to an 
ancient association of these animals with the middle part of the tree. Clear 


25. Slavic meža generally means ‘boundary (esp. between fields)’; this meaning can be 
derived from that of a boundary marker or column, equivalent in ritual function to a tree. 
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evidence comes from Baltic: Lith. med2iöti ‘hunt (wild animals)’, Latv. meža 
‘wild’ used of any wild animal (meža zvērs ‘wild animal’); cf. also Latvian 
expressions like meža vīrs ‘wolf’, lit. ‘forest man’, meža suns ‘wolf’, lit. ‘forest 
dog’ (Mühlenbach and Endzelin 1923-1932:11.611). 

The wild animals of the Middle World form a clear-cut group connected 
with the hunt and ritual and opposed in early Indo-European traditions to the 
animals of the upper and lower worlds. 


1.4.3. Animals of the gods in the Old Hittite tradition 


In Old Hittite tradition the wild animals of the Middle World are united under 
the generic term 3iunas huitar ‘animals of the gods’. They include the leopard 
(parsanas, Sumerogram UG.TUR), the wolf (ulippanas, Sumerogram 
UR.BAR.RA), the lion (Sumerogram UR.MAH), the bear (hartaggas, 
Sumerogram AZ), the wild boar (Sumerogram SAH.GIS.GI ‘reed pig’), and the 
wild sheep (Sumerogram $EG9.BAR). This same ordering is observed in the 
ritual of KBo X 23 and KBo III 8, except for the shift of the wild sheep 
SEGo.BAR to the marked first place and the semantically dubious saša ‘hare’(?) 
in fifth place. 

The earliest Hittite text with such an enumeration of animals (Goetze 
1962:29) is the Anittas text, where there are two fragmentary variants of the 
sequence: lion, pig, wild boar, bear, with the basic ordering beginning with lion, 
elsewhere found in the third or fourth place, and (with connective LU Ú ‘or’) 
leopard — lion — antelope, mountain goat (Sumerogram DARA.MAS); the 
second sequence is repeated in a number of other, ritual, texts, e.g. KUB XII 62 
I 16-17. Lines 60-63 read (Giorgadze 1965:92, 98, Neu 1974): 3a-ni-ya Si-wa-at 
[2 UR.MAH 70 SAHHLA 1 SAHGIS.GI(?) 1] ME 20 AZHLA LU.U 
[UG.TUR LU.Ú UR.MAHHLA LU.U DÀRA.MAS] LU.U DARA Ü L[U.Ü 
... URUNe-e-3a A.NA URU.YA ü-da-ah-hu-un] ‘that same day I brought to the 
city Nesa, my city, 2 lions, 70 wild boars, 1 wild boar (? — ‘reed pig’), 120 
bears;26 a leopard, lion, antelope, or mountain goat’. This passage is of par- 


26. The number of bears (120) is high in comparison to that of the other animals. This 
finds an interesting parallel in ancient Mesopotamian tradition, where two lists of animals 
delivered to a menagerie show 457 and 157 bears (Gelb 1975). Neu doubts (1974:31-32, 
following Otten) that the Sumerogram AZ meant ‘bear’ in Hittite as in Akkado-Sumerian, 
suggesting instead that it was a generic term (Oberbegriff) for wild animals. This is unfounded, 
since the inclusion among such wild animals of antelopes (DARA) and mountain goats 
(DARA.MAS), mentioned together with lions (UR.MAH) and leopards (UG.TUR), is debatable. 
In addition, AZ in Hittite texts usually refers to a particular wild animal, while Siunas huitar is 
usually found as a generic term for animals in general or ‘animals of the gods’. For example, in 
KBo X 25 VI 4-7, after the generic term DINGIRMES-na-as hu-u-i-tar ‘animals of the gods’ 
follow UG.TUR ‘leopard’ (made of silver), UR.MAH ‘lion’ (of gold), SAH.GIS.GI ‘wild boar’ 
(silver), SAH.GIS.GI ‘wild boar’ (lapis lazuli), AZ ‘bear’ (silver). This enumeration of animals 
largely coincides with that of the Anittas text. 
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ticular interest since it depicts the founding of the king's ritual menagerie with 
its wild “animals of the gods'. Numerous typological parallels to this can be 
found in ethnographic data from other traditions, in particular African ones (for 
imperial leopards in such a menagerie from Benin see Melzian 1955:103ff.). 

The Hittite ritual KBo III 8 III 27-29 was mentioned above as enumerating 
wild animals in connection with the sacred evergreen tree GlSeya-, which 
symbolizes the Cosmic Tree in the Hittite tradition. This passage indicates the 
hierarchical ordering of animals in relation to the trunk of the tree: SEG9.BAR 
kat-ta-an GlSeya la-a-at-ta-at UG.TUR-as-sa ta-a3-3a-i pí-di la-a-at-ta-at 
u-li-ip-na-a3-3a-an pár-ga-á-e la-a-at-ta-at UR.MAH za-am-na-as la-a-at-ta-at 
*the wild sheep was untied under the evergreen tree, the leopard was untied on 
the most important place. The wolf was untied up above. The lion was untied 
at the base (of the tree)' (the same animals had been tied up — hamikta — in the 
same order and in the same places in the preceding part of the ritual). 


1.4.4. Parallels to “animals of the gods' in other Indo-European traditions 


Individual details of the Hittite mythic image of wild animals at the Cosmic Tree 
coincide with elements of other Indo-European traditions, which points to the 
great antiquity in Indo-European of those components. In the Germanic 
tradition wolves were sacrificed to Odin/Wotan (Olcel. Odinn, OHG Wuotan, 
OE Wöden), who is associated with the Cosmic Tree; they were hung on ritual 
pillars called ‘wolf trees’: OE wulfhéafod-tréo ‘wolf-head tree’, waritreo ' wolf- 
criminal tree’, cognate to OSax. waragtreo ‘criminal tree’, Olcel. vargtré ‘wolf 
tree’. In addition to such obvious correspondences, there are noteworthy 
combinations of ritual animals which were unlikely in the ecological context of 
the historical Germanic tribes: a wild boar and a lion on a Germanic shield from 
the fourth century B.C. (cf. the same combination in the Anittas text) and even 
the combination of leopard and lion with boar and bear attested in medieval 
Germanic tradition in the genre of dreams about wild animals (Beck 
1965:138-45, q.v. for a possible reflex of the same tradition in the Song of 
Roland). In other Indo-European traditions we find further correspondences 
both to individual elements of the set of Middle-World animals (especially cattle 
and hoofed animals such as deer, wild boars, and wild goats) and to the set as a 
whole. 

The term ‘animals of the gods’ or ‘divine animals’ — Hitt. 3iunas huitar — 
for the animals of the Middle World symbolizes their contrast to domestic 
animals: wild animals belong to the gods, while domestic animals belong to 
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people.27 The antiquity and Proto-Indo-European nature of this image can be 
deduced from the existence of the very same image in the Balto-Slavic tradition, 
where wild animals are characterized as God's animals: Latv. dieva versi (in 
folk songs) ‘wild animals’, lit. 'God's animals’ (see above for Latv. dievs ‘god’, 
cognate to Hitt. siu-na- ‘god’), dieva suns ‘wolf’, lit. 'God's dog’, dieva zuosis 
‘wild geese’, lit. 'God's geese’ (who belong to no one):28 Mühlenbach and 
Endzelin 1923-1932:1.486. Also related is Slavic diviji ‘wild’ (see Vasmer 
1953-:1.351 [1964-1973:1.513]), ORuss. zveri divii ‘wild animals’: v" stadé 
divix” ovec” ‘in a flock of wild sheep’, divii olen’ ‘wild deer’, etc. (Sreznevskij 
1958:1.662). 

Characteristic of the various Indo-European traditions is the ability of people 
to turn into *God's animals’ through ritual metamorphosis. Changing ritually 
into a wild animal such as a wolf, bear, or leopard conferred sacred status, 
bringing the person close to the gods through the intermediary link of the gods’ 
animals. This is clearly the status of the werewolf in early Germanic tradition, 
where sacred animals (Olcel. fylgja ‘protective spirit’, especially a wolf, bear, 
wild bull, etc.) are a connecting link between people and gods (Beck 1965:147). 


1.4.5. Animals of the Lower World 


The divine animals of the Middle World are opposed to those of the Lower 
World, located at the roots of the Cosmic Tree, in an underground kingdom or 
under water. The Lower World seems to have been symbolized in Indo- 
European by the term *bhudh-n-, reflected in Skt. budhná- “bottom, base, 
support, root’, Av. büna- ‘bottom, support, depth’, Arm. an-dund-k‘ ‘abyss’, 
Gk. puthmén ‘bottom, base, stem, trunk’, Lat. fundus ‘bottom, base, limit’, OHG 
bodam ‘bottom, base’ (Ger. Boden), OE botm (Engl. bottom), bodan ‘base, 
foundation’. In Sanskrit cosmogony the mythic serpent Ahi- Budhnyá- (lit. 
“serpent of the depths’) lies beneath the Cosmic Tree; its name and functions 
correspond to those of the Greek Python (from the same root *bhudh-: 
Toporov 1976:5-6, q.v. for possible Baltic and Slavic mythic correspondences). 
A functional equivalent to the Sanskrit and Greek serpents is the serpent at the 
roots of a tree in the Edda (Dumézil 1959) and the serpent (Sumerogram MUS) 
in Hittite rituals, e.g. 3a-ma-an-ku-ur-wa-an-du-uY-kán MUSHLA-us (acc. pl.) 
‘bearded serpents’, KBo III 8 III 7. Aquatic animals such as fish, beavers, 
otters, and others also belong to the Lower World. 

27. Thus the Hittite version of the Hurrian tale of the hunter Kesshi relates that ‘the gods 
were angry at Kesshi because of the sacrifices and they hid all the animals from him’: 


DINGIRMES-e;-kan [Kessiya iSpanduzzi Ser kartimmiyawantes nu-33i huitar human piran arka 
munnair, КОВ XVII 1+XXXII 121. 


28. There is a typological parallel in Siberian traditions, e.g. Ket esdə ye’} ‘deer of (the 
Sky God) Es’, i.e. ‘wild deer’ (in contrast to domesticated reindeer). 
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1.4.6. Animals of the Upper World 


At the top of the Cosmic Tree are the animals of the Upper World, which was 
evidently designated by the term *Hwe(i)-.29 These are the birds (especially 
eagles: Hitt. harasMUSEN ‘eagle’, Russ. orel ‘eagle’, Lith erélis ‘eagle’, Goth. ara 
*eagle'), as is supported by the concurrence of virtually all archaic Indo- 
European traditions (see Wilke 1922). 


1.4.7. A general classification of wild animals 


The world of wild animals was thus divided into the middle, lower, and upper 
worlds. These categories can be used as semantic features to distinguish the 
three groups. Chapter 2 below, which deals with wild animals, will analyze 
them in the order middle, lower, upper, an organization which reflects the 
earliest Indo-European worldview. Within each of the three worlds, the animals 
will be presented in the order reflecting their functions in the majority of 
historical traditions, while conclusions about the archaic significance of each are 
based on the comparative data presented in that section. 

The Indo-European division of animals into three worlds associated with 
three parts of the Cosmic Tree can be represented as in Table 1. 


1.4.8. The typological status of the Indo-European classification of living things 


The classification of living things into individual hierarchical classes and 
subclasses distinguished by semantic features reflects the earliest conceptions of 
the Indo-Europeans about the world around them and its relation to people. 
This classification, reconstructed by comparison of classificatory lexemes and 
archaic ritual traditions, reflects a relatively high level of pre-scientific views of 
nature and the place in nature of individual members of the living world. Such 
a reconstruction is not just a metalanguage for the semantic analysis of an 
ancient culture, but fragments of the actual conceptual system created by the 
speakers of the Indo-European protolanguage and its dialects and reflected in the 
semantics and the combinatory properties of the lexemes. 


29. The form is derived from the root meaning ‘blow’ (of air, wind): Skt. vati ‘blows’, 

Av. vditi, Gk. dési ‘blows; *Hwenth- ‘blowing; wind’: Skt. vdnt-, Gk. дета (acc.) ‘blowing’; 

Hitt. huwant- ‘wind’, Toch. A want-, B yente ‘wind’, Lat. uentus ‘wind’, Goth. winds. This is 

the source of dialect terms for ‘air’, ‘atmosphere’, ‘weather’, ‘storm’: Gk. a(w)ër ‘air, gloom, 

fog’, della ‘storm, whirlwind’, OCorn. awel ‘weather’. The generic term for birds in Indo- 

[id is formed from the same term for the Upper World: Skt. ví-, Lat. auis, etc. (discussed 
OW). 
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*Hwe(i)- 
‘Upper World’ 


*medhyo- 
‘Middle World’ 


*bhudh-n- 
‘Lower World’ 


Table 1 


Wild animals of the three worlds 


bird, eagle 

crane 

raven, crow 

thrush, starling, sparrow 

black grouse, capercaillie 
woodpecker, small songbirds, finch 
goose, water bird, swan, duck 


wolf 

bear 

leopard, panther 

lion 

lynx 

jackal, fox 

wild boar 

deer, (European) elk, antelope 
wild bull, aurochs, bison 
hare 

squirrel, polecat, ermine 
monkey 

elephant 


serpent, snake, worm 
otter, beaver, water animal 
mouse, mole 

turtle 

crab 

toad, frog 

fly, gadfly 

wasp, hornet 

louse, nit 

fish, salmon 
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The relatively high level of these ancient conceptions, with their elements of 
logical, zoological, and sociological analysis, should not be taken for something 
unusual or unexpected in the ethnographic typology of so-called primitive 
peoples. Ethnographic works of the last decades, in particular those of Lévi- 
Strauss, have established the strikingly high level of classificatory thought 
among such peoples, which can be compared to recent scientific classification. 
For instance, terminology among the Guarani of South America “forms a well- 
thought-out system and — with certain exceptions — reveals a definite 
similarity to our scientific nomenclature. These primitive Indians did not give 
terms to natural phenomena at random, but called special tribal councils to 
establish terms that would better correspond to the features of species, while 
distinguishing groups and subgroups with great accuracy" (Lévi-Strauss 
1962:61). It is particularly interesting that the Navajo, who call themselves the 
“great classifiers’, divide living beings into two categories on the basis of speech. 
Those without language include animals and plants, with further classificatory 
subdivisions (Lévi-Strauss 1962:54), in striking concordance with the clas- 
sificatory categories of the Indo-Europeans. Such typological parallels from 
ethnographic sources provide a verification of the essential correctness of our 
reconstructed Indo-European classificatory system. 

A reconstruction of this type makes it possible to distinguish individual 
subdivisions of nature by their semantic features and label them with their 
particular generic terms. The classificatory analysis of each subgroup can be 
given together with its constituent lexical and semantic elements. This is the 
approach that will be taken in the next chapters, which survey the three sub- 
groups presented above: wild animals, *Bhwer-; domestic animals, * pheKhu-; 
and plants, *bhel-. 


Chapter Two 


Indo-European conceptions of wild animals, and names 
for them 


2.1. Animals of the Middle World 
2.1.1. Wolf 
2.1.1.1. The earliest Indo-European words for ‘wolf’ 


The semantic unit ‘wolf’ is represented by several lexemes in Indo-European. 
One of the earliest ones, showing variations correlated with different 
chronological levels of Indo-European, is *wlkho-: Skt. vrkah, Avest. vahrka-, 
Gk. lákos, OCS vlikü, Lith. vilkas, Alb. ulk. A feminine stem meaning ‘she- 
wolf’ arises independently in some dialects: Skt. vrkih, Russ. volc-i-ca, Olcel. 
ylgr; Lith. vilké; Gk. lükaina (Meillet 1937 [1938:395]). There is also a pho- 
netic variant in *-ph-, *wlph-, in individual dialects: Hitt. ulippana-, Goth. 
wulfs, Lat. lupus; also Arm. gayl, with regular absence of final *-ph-.1 

Parallel to this root, another Indo-European base meaning ‘wolf’ can be 
reconstructed, *weit'-(n)-: Hitt. wetna-, Olcel. vitnir, Slovene vedanec, 
vedomec, vedavec, Ukr. viscun ‘werewolf’, OCz. védi ‘she-werewolves’ 
(Jakobson 1966a:346-50). 

The fact that there are several words for *wolf' of Common Indo-European 
date shows that the wolf was widespread throughout the Indo-European ter- 
ritory. It also indicates its cultic and ritual significance, which is clearly attested 
in the oldest Indo-European traditions. 


2.1.1.2. The ritual role of wolves in ancient Indo-European traditions 


In Old Hittite tradition the wolf plays a special role, functioning as the em- 
bodiment of sacral qualities. In particular, wolves and wolf packs serve as an 


1. *wlkho- and *wlph- ultimately break down into a root *wel- with the original 
meaning ‘lacerate, tear apart; wound; kill’ and suffixes *-kho- and *-ph-, which yield the two 
Indo-European dialectal variants, For the original meaning of *wel- cf. Lat. uelló ‘tear, tear 
apart’, uolnus ‘wound’, Gk. oulé ‘wound’, Olr. fuil ‘blood’, MIr. fuili ‘bloody wounds’, Goth. 
wilwan ‘plunder’, wulwa ‘robbery, brigandage’, Olcel. valr ‘corpses on battlefield’, Toch. A 
wäl- ‘die’, Luw. u(wa)lanti- ‘dead’, Hier. Luw. wal(a)- ‘die’ (Hawkins 1980). Consequently, 
the original Indo-European meaning of ‘wolf’ was ‘animal which tears apart (its prey)’, ‘killer 
beast’. For other derivatives of *wel- with the same meaning ‘beast of prey’, see below. 
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image of unity and omniscience. Thus King Hattusilis I (who reigned in the 
seventeenth century B.C.), addressing his council, urges his warrior subjects to 
unite ‘like a wolf pack’: ü-e-it-na-a$ ma-a-an pa-an-gur. Dressing in wolf skins 
(cf. Hit. LÚMEŠ UR.BAR.RA ‘wolf people’, i.e. people dressed in wolf skins, 
KBo XVI 68 I 13; 78 IV 9 et al.) conveys magical power, evidently conferring 
omniscience on the wearer, and may have been symbolic of a special juridical 
status. The formula for people turning into wolves, attested in zik-wa 
UR.BAR.RA-a5 kistat “you have turned into a wolf’ of the Hittite Laws ($37), 
resembles Skt. vřko hi sah ‘he is a wolf’, referring to a special juridical status in 
the wedding ritual of kidnapping the bride (Watkins 1970a).2 

Parallels to these Hittite formulas and rituals can be found in a number of 
other early Indo-European traditions, which testifies to their Proto-Indo- 
European character and reconstructibility. In ancient Greek tradition, a person 
“becomes a wolf’ (lukoi genésthai, Plato: Republic) in connection with a special 
ritual form of killing. This corresponds exactly to a Germanic formula: in an 
Old Icelandic peacemaking oath a murderer ‘shall be called a wolf’ (skal svá 
vida vargr heita): Ivanov 1975. 

There is a striking parallel to the Old Hittite ritual of putting on wolf skins, 
and to dances of ‘wolf people’ (LUMES UR.BAR.RA), i.e. those dressed in wolf 
skins, in an ancient Germanic tradition where warriors are depicted as wearing 
wolf skins and referred to as wolves (OE heoruwulfas, welwulfas ‘wolf war- 
riors’). The custom is also found in Gothic: in Byzantium, Christmas was 
marked by ritual dances of Gothic warriors in wolf skins down to the end of the 
Byzantine period (see Kraus 1895). It is also noteworthy that the word ‘wolf’ 
was frequently used in Germanic personal names such as Goth. Ulfilas (see Kock 
1924), Olcel. Uif-bjorn, Bjgrn-olfr, OHG Wulf-bero, OE Béo-wulf; also 
relevant is the Frankish term werwulf ‘werewolf’, lit. ‘person wolf”. 

Ancient Slavic and Baltic traditions exhibit an especially clear correspon- 
dence with the Hittite and Germanic ones in a ritual transformation of a human 
into a wolf, which confers supernatural strength and the special status of vatic or 
all-knowing person (Jakobson 1966a, Ridley 1976). The omniscient Wolf King 
of the Slavs had wolf hair growing on his head, thus Slovene vodCja dláka ‘wolf 
hair, wolf locks’ (cf. Olcel. vargshár, id.); the same expression subsequently 
provides the name for werewolves: Russ. vurdalak, Bulg. valkolak, etc. A 
distinctive characteristic of ‘wolfskin people’ and werewolves was their omnis- 
cience. This must reflect an ancient tradition, going back to Proto-Indo- 
European, of omniscient humans in wolf form (cf. Ukr. viscun, OCz. védi, 
etc.), reflected in the evident link of *weit’-(n)- ‘wolf’ and *weit’- ‘know’ 
(Gk. oída, Skt. véda, Russ. vedat’). 


2. Cf. the wolf (vrkah) as the image of a thief or robber (aghdfansa-) іп the Rigveda, I, 
42, 2-4. 
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2.1.1.3. The ritual status of the wolf, and dialect terms for ‘wolf’ 


The special cultic and ritual status of wolves in Indo-European traditions, and 
their complex of sacred properties, give rise to the descriptive word for ‘wolf’, 
cognate to *weit’- ‘know’, which coexists with original *wIkho- ~ *wlph-, 
These two roots are distributed throughout the Indo-European dialects, vari- 
ously in the ritually marked sense and as the basic word for ‘wolf’. The heavy 
functional load of the semantic element ‘wolf’ and the tendency to taboo certain 
original animal names may explain the appearance of new, sometimes euphemis- 
tic, formations meaning ‘wolf’ in various dialects (Zelenin 1929-1930).3 For 
instance, in Latvian we find ancient euphemisms such as dieva suns, lit. ‘god’s 
dog’, meža suns ‘forest dog’. 

The wolf as a predatory animal is designated with a new term cognate to the 
root *dheu- ‘smother’, ‘crush’, ‘kill’, attested in OCS daviti ‘smother’, ‘crush’, 
Goth. afdaui pbs ‘tormented’ (causative participle), bata diwano ‘mortal’ (tò 
thnéton), undiwanei ‘immortal’ (athanatía) (see above for the term for ‘mortal; 
human’ from this root).4 Also formed from this root are ancient Balkan Indo- 
European words: the name of the Maionian god Kandaulas, which according to 
Hipponax means ‘dog-strangler’ (kundgkhés), interpreted as one of the incarna- 
tions of an Indo-European wolf god to whom dogs were sacrificed (O. Masson 
1962:106). Such words are attested with the meaning ‘wolf’ (etymologically 
‘killer, smotherer') in forms like Phrygian dáos (Hesychius) and Illyrian Daunus 
(cf. also thaünon · thérion in Hesychius). 


2.1.1.4. Ethnonyms and toponyms connected with ‘wolf’ 


Wolves were important in Indo-European tradition throughout its entire history, 
from Proto-Indo-European to historical times, as is testified by widespread 


3. This could also be the explanation for the Germanic designation of the wolf as 
‘criminal’: Olcel. vargr, OHG war g, OE wearg (Jacoby 1974), cf. Goth. ga-war g-jan ‘condemn, 
sentence’, cognate to Hitt. hurk-el “repulsive crime" (Puhvel 1971), cf. also LUMES hurkilas 
*people of crime' as the name of mythological beings who capture a wolf in their hands (in KUB 
XII 63 I 21ff.). The pan-Germanic term var gtré ‘wolf tree’ mentioned above (II.1.4.4) can be 
compared to Hitt. hurki- ‘wheel’ ($198 of the Hittite Laws, Sumerogram GISDUBBIN, 
DDUBBIN “divine wheel’ in the Autobiography of Hattusilis, 1.36, in a context concerning the 
punishment of a criminal). Cf. the ritual meanings of the same root in Slavic: ORuss. voroZiti 
‘foretell’, voroZeja ‘witch’, vorog ‘enemy’, voroZa ‘witchcraft’, Russ. dial. voroZejka, a 
weathervane consisting of a pole stuck in the ground and a horizontal stick at the top with a 
bundle of tow at the end (Filin 1965-:5.109) (cf. the meaning of Olcel. vargtré, referring to a 
ritual pillar). 

4. *wlkho- and *wlph- had essentially this same original meaning; cf. Homeric liíssa 
*warrior's rage’ (lit. ‘rage of wolf") from ШКоѕ ‘wolf’: lussa dé hoi ker aiën ékhe kratere ‘his 
(Achilles) heart was forever ruled by a powerful wolf's rage’, Iliad 21.542-43 (see Lincoln 
1975). However, this original meaning of *wolf' could subsequently have been lost, which 
made possible the rise of new terms for ‘wolf’ based on the same characteristic. 
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ethnonyms and toponyms containing the root *wolf'. Whole peoples and 
countries were named for the wolf, due to the place given to wolves in the 
cultural traditions, probably of totemic origin, of various Indo-European tribes. 
The following examples are listed in order from west to east. 

Ancient Italy: the tribe names Lukani (transmitted via Greek), Hirpini from 
*hirpus *wolf' (cf. the oracular prophesy reported by Servius, according to 
which Hirpi Sorani ‘lupos imitarentur’, ‘imitate wolves’), the Illyrian tribe 
Daünioi. 

The ancient Balkans: Strabo's name for the Dacians, dáoi ‘wolves’ (Eliade 
1959); north Balkan Daúnion tetkhos ‘wolf wall’ (in Stephanus Byzantinus). 

Greece and the Greek part of Asia Minor: Lykaonia, related to the name of 
the mythic king Lykaon; the city name Lukósoura; possibly Lukka-, a name in 
Hittite texts for a region of Asia Minor; the tribe name Orka (Orkoi) in Phrygia 
(Eisler 1951:137). 

Iranian: the Sarmatian tribe Oürgoi ‘wolves’ (Strabo); Old Iranian forma- 
tions like *Vrkdna- (in Elamite transmission mi-ir-ka-nu-ya-ip ‘inhabitants of 
Hyrcania’ beside the H yrkanoi of classical authors); Hyrkania, located on the 
southeastern shore of the Caspian Sea and in the Transcaucasus (Cereteli 1963). 


2.1.1.5. Typological and areal parallels to the status of wolves among the 
ancient Indo-Europeans 


Striking parallels to the Indo-European wolf cult are to be found in South 
Caucasian (Kartvelian) culture. А wolf cult occupies a special place in the 
earliest traditions. The depiction of people in wolf masks is a basic motif of 
ritual art. Traces of the wolf cult are especially clear in Svan traditions, where 
as in ancient Indo-European wolves are a symbol of a certain type of social 
organization (Bardavelidze 1957:37ff.). Moreover, Svan tradition equates the 
mobility of wolf packs with that of human groups: the organization of wolves is 
a reflection in nature of human social organization (Charachidzé 1968:482). 

In Old Georgian tradition the significance of the wolf cult is reflected in the 
names of the rulers of Iberia, which contained Iranian words meaning ‘wolf’, 
for example the epithet of the Old Georgian king Vakhtang Gorgasala *Vakhtang 
Wolfhead’; the very name Vakhtang may be Iranian, from *warx-tang = 
vahrka-tanit- *wolf-bodied' (cf. the Ossetic hero's name in the Nart epic, 
Werxzg, from ‘wolf’ according to Abaev 1949:1.187, 1965:95). The name of 
ancient Iberia itself, *Vrkan- = Hyrkania, goes back to the same Iranian word 
for ‘wolf’ (Cereteli 1963). As a result of the cultic status of wolves, the original 
Kartvelian word for ‘wolf’ undergoes taboo and is replaced by borrowings from 
other languages. Georgian mgel-i, Mingrelian ger-i are probably taken from 
Armenian (cf. Arm. gayl ‘wolf’); Svan txer ‘wolf’ is obviously connected to Gk. 
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thér ‘wild animal’. Similarly, in Ossetic, where the wolf was an ancient totemic 
animal and the mythic ancestor of the tribe, the original Indo-European word 
was tabooed and is preserved only in mythic names. It is replaced by a word of 
apparent Turkic origin, birzg/ bera (Abaev 1958:1.262-63, 1949:1.48-49). 

The wolf cult plays a special role in the South Caucasus, and many traits of 
the tradition connected with ritual status of wolves coincide in their essential 
elements right down to striking details with the ancient Indo-European 
traditions. The coincidence of this entire complex unites the Indo-European and 
South Caucasian traditions with a wider circle of mythic conceptions charac- 
teristic of a much broader area which extended far to the east (see Alföldi 
1974:32, 150ff. for the wolf cult in this area). 

According to the most recent archeological data, the earliest evidence of 
wolves is observed at the turn of the eighth and seventh millennia B.C. in a 
broad area of Southwest Asia, including continental Greece: Thessaly, eastern 
Asia Minor, the Iranian plateau, and Palestine, as well as some regions of 
western Europe and England (Berger and Protsch 1973:223). 


2.1.2. Bear 
2.1.2.1. The Indo-European word for 'bear' 


Another Proto-Indo-European word denoting a large predator is *Hrthkh-, 
with regular correspondences across the early Indo-European dialects: Hitt. 
hartagga-,5 Skt. fksah, Avest. агәўд, Gk. árktos, Arm. ar), Lat. ursus, МІ. art.6 
That the bear was well established in the ecological environment of the ancient 
Indo-Europeans can be inferred from the presence of this word in Proto-Indo- 
European and its reflexes in the basic dialect groups. 


2.1.2.2. The cultic role of the bear in Hittite and other ancient Indo-European 
traditions 


Although the bear has a role in ancient Indo-European tradition, its ritual 
significance is less than that of the wolf, with which it is often associated in 


5. Contrary to Otten’s suggestion (see Neu 1974:32, 103) that hartagga- should be 
translated ‘wolf’ rather than ‘bear’, ‘bear’ is the more probable translation and in accord with the 
word’s etymology (see Watkins 1975h). In addition, the contextual interpretations of the word 
indicate ‘bear’, not ‘wolf’; for instance, Hittite texts (KUB XXIX 1 I 30 and others) mention the 
ability of the hartagga- to climb trees. Furthermore, at least two words for ‘wolf? are attested in 
Hittite: ulippana- and wetna- (see 2.1.1.1 above). 


6. This Celtic word is borrowed from Celtiberian into Basque as well, in the form hartz 
‘bear’ (Si8marev 1941:18). 
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certain rituals and hence in ritual terms. In Hittite rituals, wolf people dance 
together with bear people (LUhartagga-, see Jakob-Rost 1966), which is 
analogous to the ritual dance of Gothic warriors in bear and wolf hides (Kraus 
1895). In ancient Germanic compound personal names ‘bear’ often combines 
with ‘wolf’: Olcel. Ulf-bjgrn, Bjgrn-olfr, OHG Wulf-bero, Ber-ulf, West Goth. 
Ber-ulfus. 


Illustration 1. 
Vessel in the form of a bear. Ancient Balkan culture, 
6th millennium B.C. 


Hittite facts are particularly significant for the Indo-European tradition. As 
early as the ancient text KBoVII 14 a bear figures in a ritual sense: nu-ut-ta 
har-tág-gán ma-a-an [...] i$-ki-mi nu-tu-uh-hi-ya-at-ti-it a-ak-ti ‘and I will 
[crush?] you like a bear and you will suffocate’ (Gamkrelidze 1961:275-76). 
The ritual significance of bears is also visible in Hittite fertility rituals, in which 
the bear is a symbolic inseminator of trees: hartaggas-ma-3mas Sara arkiskitta 
*and the bear mounted you'7 (KUB XXIX 1 I 30; see Watkins 1975h). In this 
ritual, as in the Anittas inscription, the bear is ranked together with other 
*animals of the gods', in particular the leopard and the lion. 


2.1.2.3. The taboo on the word for ‘bear’ and its euphemistic replacements 


As is no surprise, due to its cultic significance the original word for 'bear' 
undergoes taboo in various Indo-European cultures. In Slavic, the original 


7. The verbark- corresponds to Russ. érzat', Beloruss. érzac' ‘fidget, rub, abrade' (in its 
original sexual meaning) and doublet Russ. érgat' (Filin 1965-), and the cognate noun arki- 
‘testicle’ (pl. ar-ki-i-e-es, KBo XVII 61 Rs. 15) is etymologically related to Gk. órkheis 
‘testicles’, Av. arazi (dual), Arm. or jik', Mir. uirgge (see Watkins 1975h). 
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word is replaced by a descriptive one based on the bear's liking for sweets: 
Russ. medveď’, RChSI. medvéd’, Czech medvěd from PIE *medhw-et’- > 
Common Slavic *medved-i ‘honey-eater’; cf. Skt. madhuvád- 'sweet-eater'. 

In Germanic, where the bear like the wolf was a major sacred animal (Beck 
1965:21ff., 146ff.), the taboo replaced the original term with a descriptive one 
based on the color of the brown bear, going back to Indo-European *bher- 
‘brown’: OHG bero ‘bear’ (Ger. Bar), OE bera (Engl. bear), Olcel. bjgrn 
(Gottlieb 1931:39-41). In addition, Germanic attests a descriptive term 
reminiscent of the Slavic one: OE Beowulf ‘bear’, lit. 'bee wolf”. 

In Baltic another euphemism arises, which may be a phonetically altered 
form of the original word: OPruss. tlok- in Tlokunpelk ‘Bear Swamp’, from 
clokis; Lith. lokys, Latv. lácis ‘bear’. 

Replacement of the original word for 'bear' takes place primarily in the 
Balto-Slavic-Germanic area, which testifies to the greater cultic significance of 
the bear in this area compared with other Indo-European groups. In this respect 
the Balto-Slavic-Germanic culture area exhibits closer links with northern and 
eastern Eurasian cultures (see Alekseenko 1960, Krejnovic 1969). 


2.1.2.4. The typology of the Indo-European bear cult 


In Indo-European tradition the bear cult takes second place in ritual significance 
to the wolf cult. The wolf cult comprises both the biological and the social 
sphere: the wolf is a symbol of the unity of the whole tribe, a special social 
status, a symbol of omniscience granted to the leader of the tribe, and so on. In 
contrast, the bear symbolizes primarily the biological sphere: the fertility of 
nature (cf. the mythic image of the bear's son and the rite of marriage with a 
bear in the Germanic tradition, Beck 1965, de Vries 1956:1.362ff.; in Slavic 
tradition, Ivanov and Toporov 1965:161; and in Greek traditions), and the 
destruction of life (‘death of the bear’).8 Only in isolated late Indo-European 
cultures does the ritual and cultic significance of the bear extend to other 
spheres. 

In a number of historical Indo-European traditions there is a substantial 
decrease in the cultic role of the bear, evidently due to ecological conditions of 
the later territories of these dialects. In particular, in the Sanskrit tradition the 
bear had lost its prominence by an early date; in the Rigveda the ancient term 
for bear, fksa-, is found only once while vrka- ‘wolf’ occurs 23 times and the 
term for ‘lion’ 15 times (Grassmann 1873:278, 1325, 1515). In contrast, for the 


8. That the bear is a symbol of biological fertility unlike the rest of the animals associated 
with royal power is clear from the Hittite ritual KUB XXIX 1 cited above, where the bear is 
mentioned only in connection with the fertility of trees, while the lion and leopard are also 
mentioned in the sections having to do with renewal of the king's holy power. 
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Hittite tradition (as, incidentally, in Mesopotamia), a high number of bears is 
characteristic (see II.I.4.3 above on the Anittas inscription which mentions 120 
bears in a menagerie), which may be interpreted as indicating that bears were 
particularly widespread in the ancient Near East. 

In the South Caucasian (Kartvelian) culture area the bear cult is considerably 
less significant than the wolf cult. This must be responsible for the fact that the 
original word for 'bear' is preserved in Kartvelian (Geo. datv-i, Mingr. tunt-i, 
Laz mtut-i, Svan däsdw), while a variety of terms is found for ‘wolf’. 


2.1.3. Leopard or panther 
2.1.3.1. The leopard in Old Hittite tradition 


In the Hittite series of ‘animals of the gods’ the leopard (Hitt. parsana-, 
Sumerogram UG.TUR, which may equally well mean ‘panther’ or another large 
feline) takes the first, most important, place (see II.1.4.3 above; also the se- 
quence lion, leopard, bear in the archaic ritual KUB XXIX 1). Furthermore, 
the leopard (Felis pardus L.), in contrast to the other animals, is credited with 
the ability to dance, as seen in the ritual KBo X 24 Ш 24: nu pär-Sa-ni-li 
tar-u-i-es-kdn-[zi] ‘and they dance leopard-style', evidently describing a ritual 
dance performed in leopard skins. In a fertility ritual, the bear functions as the 
embodiment of masculine fertility while the leopard and lion may represent 
the female side: UR. MAH-as kattan Seskit UG.TUR-a3-(3)mas kattan Ses-kit 
hartagga3-ma-3mas Sara arkiskitta ‘the lion(ess) slept under (you), the leopard 
slept under you, the bear climbed up onto you' (KUB XXIX 1 I 29-30). 


Illustration 2. 
Fresco depicting a leopard. Catal Hüyük, 7th-6th millennia B.C. 
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2.1.3.2. The Hittite and Indo-Iranian terms for 'leopard' 


The Hittite word parsana-, with suffixal -ana- (cf. ulipp-ana- ‘wolf’) and root 
pars-, corresponds to Persian pars ~ fars ‘panther’, the source of western Mongo- 
lian p'ars (fourteenth century), bars ‘snow leopard’, ‘tiger’ (Vladimircov 1917, 
1929:341) and Old Turkic bars ‘tiger’ (also a symbol in the twenty-year animal 
cycle, bars jil ‘year of the tiger’);9 some Turkic languages preserve the meaning 
‘panther’, the probable source of Russ. bars ‘leopard’ (see Dmitriev 1962:555). 

The Iranian forms in -s- (Pers. pars ~ fars, Sarikoli pis ‘snow leopard, 
leopard’, Paxalina 1971:130) are counterpoised to forms in -d-: Sogd. pwró'nk, 
Pashto prang, Pers. palang ‘snow leopard’ (with *rd > D; the Persian form 
explains Oss. felank/fzrank ‘leopard’ (Abaev 1958:1.450) and (via Tajik) Pamir 
forms such as Wakhi palang ‘snow leopard’, Ishkashim palang (Paxalina 
1975:242, Grjunberg and Steblin-Kamenskij 1976:421). The form in *-d- cor- 
responds to Skt. prdàku- ‘panther, tiger’ (attested in Sanskrit lexicographers, 
Mayrhofer 1963:11.301ff., 335; cf. Fussman 1972:11.207-8). Greek also shows 
the same form: párdalis, pórdalis, párdos ‘panther, leopard’, pardalée ‘leopard 
skin’. 


2.1.3.3. The role of the panther or leopard in Greek tradition 


The panther or leopard in the Greek tradition, especially in Homer, displays 
striking ritual closeness to that of the Hittite tradition. In the Iliad (10.29-31), 
king Menelaus covers his back with a leopard skin before putting on his helmet 
and taking his spear: 


IlapóaAén pév npGta petagpevov edpd xáAvyev 
NOUIAN, «®©т@р ёлі стефбуту KEQAATOL Geipac 
Өйкото yaAKetnv, бору © єїАєто xeipi naxein 


9. In Indo-European traditions the semanteme ‘tiger’ evidently appears later, in the 
individual dialects (for its absence in Proto-Indo-European see Thieme 1964:596). To render this 
sense a word is derived from *(s)theik’- ‘stab; sharp, sharpened’ in Greek: tigris ‘tiger’ (from 
‘sharp’, Av. tiyra- ‘sharp’, tiyri- ‘arrow’, OPers. tigra- ‘sharp’, see Watkins 1971:1543), 
borrowed into Latin and the modern European languages. The cultic role of the tiger (Felis tigris 
L.) is obviously minimal in the historical Indo-European traditions. Such a role is characteristic 
for ancient Southwest Asia (in Mohenjo-Daro, where the tiger appears in a sacred sequence of 
animals as an equivalent to the leopard or panther of the traditions to the west; in India proper the 
place of the tiger, associated with the north in the sacred animal symbolism, is later taken by the 
lion), Central Asia (cf. the Old Turkic animal cycle), and China, where the tiger functions in a 
system of five animals as the sole representative of those ‘having fur’ (L. Saussure 1920, Yuan 
Ke 1965:55-56, 72, Semeka 1971:105, 116). The tiger is not mentioned at all in the Rigveda, 
and only later, in the Atharvaveda, begins to replace the leopard as a symbol of royal power 
(Elizarenkova 1976:6, 232, 374). However, the leopard continues to function as a symbol of 
royal power also (Atharvaveda IV, 8). 
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*First of all he mantled his broad back in a leopard's 
spotted hide, then lifting the circle of a brazen helmet 
placed it upon his head, and took up a spear in his big hand’ 


And Alexander has a leopard skin on his shoulders (Iliad 3.16-18): 


Тросіу нёу npou&yiev “AAEavSpos Өдғоғібтс, 

napdadénv porov Éyov Kai kaprbdAa тоё 

Kai &їфос 
‘Alexander the godlike leapt from the ranks of the Trojans, 
as challenger wearing across his shoulders the hide of a leopard, 
curved bow and sword’ 


The leopard or panther is mentioned twice in Homer in enumerations of wild 
animals: in the Iliad in the series jackals, panthers, wolves (13.103: thoon 
pardalion te lükön), and in the Odyssey in a more revealing context where the 
god Proteus, an old man (gerön), tums into a series of animals which are 
depicted as mythological beings: first into a lion, then into a dragon, a leopard, a 
great wild boar, and finally a stream and a tree reaching upwards (Odyssey 
4.456-58): 


GAA’ tot лротота Aéov yévet noyéveuoç, 
adrap Enerta бр@к@у xai лӧрбаћс T£ péyas със: 
yiyveto 8’ bypov ‘Sap Kai Sévdpeov OyiétnAov 
‘First he took on a whiskered lion’s shape, 
a serpent then; a leopard; a great boar; 
then sousing water; then a tall green tree’ 


In this passage the cooccurrence of ‘lion’, ‘panther’ (or ‘leopard’), and ‘wild 
boar’ together with ‘tree’ is highly significant in view of the Indo-European 
mythological tradition concerning animals of the gods. 


2.1.3.4. The panther in Old Armenian legend 


There is an extremely interesting semantic parallel to the Greek text in a mythic 
episode from an Armenian legend recounted by Moses of Chorene (History of 
Armenia 1.26). The Median king Azhdahak (cf. Pers. А Xdaha, Avest. aži- 
dahaka-, the legendary king of the Devis, with aži- ‘dragon, serpent’, cf. Skt. 
Ahi- Budhnyá- ‘Serpent of the Depths’) has a dream in which he sees, on a 
mountaintop in the ‘country of the Armenians’ (yerkrin haykazanc‘), a 
miraculous woman dressed in 'red-purple' (kin omn ciranazgest) in labor 
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(erkanc‘ ambrneal c'awov). Suddenly she gives birth to three miraculous 
godlike beings (cnaw kinn yarkarc eris katareals i diwc‘azanc‘). The first of 
these beings, borne on a lion (aceal i veray ariwcu), sets off to the west; the 
second, on a panther (i veray ancu), sets off to the north; the third, on a huge 
dragon (zvisapn arari sanjeal), sets off in the direction of the Median kingdom 
(evidently to the southeast) and attacks it.10 

Despite the Iranian etymology of the name Azhdahak and the thematic link 
with Media, the legend clearly reveals ancient mythological motifs expressed in 
archaic language. Compare in this respect the archaic Armenian hymn about the 
birth of the mythical being Vahagn (also in Moses of Chorene, I.31), where all 
the archaic Indo-European phraseology and mythic motifs coincide with those of 
the Azhdahak passage (see Watkins 1975h:518ff; for a detailed analysis of the 
hymn from the viewpoint of its Indo-European motifs see Dumézil 1969): 


erkner erkin erkner erkir 

erknér ew covn cirani 
*Heaven and earth were in labor, 
And the purple sea was in labor' 


In the passage from the Odyssey discussed earlier and in the Armenian 
Azhdahak legend the three mythic animals lion, dragon, leopard are the same. 
This testifies to the extremely great age of these mythological motifs, which 
must go back to an archaic period of Indo-European cultural development. 


2.1.3.5. The leopard or panther in medieval European traditions 


These comparisons give particular significance to analogous symbols of sacred 
animals which figure in prophetic animal dreams in medieval Germanic 
mythological traditions.!! In these dreams we find a set of animals, real and 
mythic, which coincide with those in the Hittite, Greek, and Armenian 
traditions: lion, unicorn, leopard, sometimes bear and wolf (the latter in 
Fredegard, early 7th century, in connection with a ritual concerning relations 


10. The association of animals with the four compass directions is an ancient motif which 
is reflected in Indo-European traditions. In the oldest Indic tradition the tiger, which functionally 
replaces the leopard in this culture, is associated with the north. In this connection it is interesting 
that in early Buddhist tradition four great kings associated with the four directions stand around 
Buddha's mother Maya during his birth and take the newborn child “onto a spotted tiger's skin' 
(Mahavastu III.315.2, Mahävagga I.2.1, and others); cf. the Armenian myth mentioned above, 
where a miraculous being is borne on a panther and goes off to the north. 

11. For the antiquity of animal dreams as a genre compare the Hurrian epic of the hunter 
Kesshi, passed down in its Hittite rendition: in a dream Kesshi goes hunting lions, and dragons 


(elliyankus, KUB XXXIII 121 I 12) and other mythic animal-like beings (damnassarus, ibid. 13) 
appear to him. 
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between men and women).12 The appearance of the unicorn in the Germanic 
inventory, instead of the dragon of Homeric and Old Armenian traditions, is due 
to the relatively recent influence of literary versions of the medieval European 
bestiary, in which the unicorn ultimately goes back in literary tradition to the 
Indic animal epic (see White 1954).13 

On the whole the genre of animal dreams, found in medieval Germanic myth 
and evidently extending from this source into medieval European epics, reflects 
the traces of pagan beliefs (Beck 1965:144-46, q.v. for the same genre in Old 
Icelandic literature), and hence its similarities to the other Indo-European 
traditions point to the great antiquity of these beliefs and the associated realia.14 


2.1.3.6. The leopard or panther and the terms for it in Indo-European 


The leopard or panther can be posited as a real animal in the ecological en- 
vironment of the Proto-Indo-Europeans, though its semanteme was subsequently 
lost in a number of later traditions. However, despite the fact that the existence 


12. Motifs from the genre of animal dreams could have entered the medieval epic 
tradition, including Romance, from Germanic; this is found where authors of epics preserved 
connections to Germanic tradition, e.g. in the Song of Roland (see Rajna 1884:449ff., Tavernier 
1910:93ff., Beck 1965:139-44): 


El destre braz li morst un vers si mals. 

Devers Ardene vit venir uns leuparz, 

Sun cors demenie mult fierement asalt 
*A boar bit his right arm so hard. 
From the direction of the Ardennes he saw a leopard approaching; 
It attacks him fiercely’ 


(727-29; lions, wild boars, and other animals appear in similar dreams elsewhere in the Song of 
Roland) The same collection of animals — leopard, “light and nimble, covered with a spotted 
skin’, lion, and wolf — appears in visions to the author of the Divine Comedy (cf. Botticelli's 
famous drawing): 


Ed ecco, quasi al cominciar dell'erta, 
Una lonza leggiera e presta molto, 
Che di pel maculato era coperta... (1.31-33) 
Si ch'a bene sperar т era cagione 
Di quella fera alla gaietta pelle (1.41-42) 
*And there, almost at the beginning of the steep mountain slope, 
Covered with a spotted skin, turning around, 
Comes a panther, light and nimble... 
It seemed to me that I would have good luck 
And the marvelous fur of the animal..." 


13. A vision including a leopard (Welsh llewpart), wild boar, and lion is also found in 
medieval Celtic tradition; for Welsh see Griffiths 1937:198. 


14. This literary-mythological genre of dreams may well reflect a set of symbols going 
back to some prehistoric past. This is a sort of recollection of past history, removed to the 
collective unconscious and emerging in dreams (see the notion of ‘genre memory’, Bakhtin 
1963: 142; for the complex of werewolf associations see Jakobson 19662). 
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of a semantic element ‘leopard’ or ‘panther’ is highly plausible, there is no 
conclusive evidence of protoforms reflecting it. There are two roots, neither 
derivable from the other by regular Indo-European rules: one in *-s- (Hitt. 
pars-, Pers. pārs ~ fars) and one in *-d- (Gk. pard-, pord-, Sogd. pwrö’-, Skt. 
prd-). Borrowing of either of these forms from one Indo-European dialect into 
another is also ruled out. The word is regarded as a loan from a substratal 
language of Asia Minor (Kronasser 1962:1.183, Furnée 1972:64, 252, 277). 


2.1.3.7. The connection of the Indo-European word for 'leopard' with words 
from ancient Asia Minor 


In Hattic we find the word hapraššun as an equivalent to the Hittite genitive SA 
UG.TUR ‘of leopard’. A prefix ha- and suffix -un can be segmented off,15 
leaving a root -pra33-, which coincides with the root of Hittite parsana-. 


Illustration 3. 


Depiction of a dancing man in a leopard skin. 
Catal Hiiyiik, 7th--6th millennia B.C. 


Hittite leopard worship, attested in a mythological Hittite text about the 
construction of temples for the Thundergod (412/b+2121/c+2030/c), continues 


15. Cf. Hatt. ha-plwiwuna-n ‘among people = Hitt. dandukesni ‘among mortals’; 
ha-wa-shap(-i) ‘among the gods’ = Hitt. DINGIRMES-nas-a istarna ‘among the gods’, Kam- 
menhuber 1969:490; ha-i-waib ‘in our house’, Schuster 1974:96-97. For the suffix -un cf. 
takehaun ‘lion’ (Hitt. SA UR.MAH) beside rakeha ‘lion’, takkehal ‘hero’ (Kammenhuber 
1969:447, 467). 
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a tradition going back for millennia in this region. Excavations of the last 
decades have shown a leopard cult to have been a basic feature of the ancient 
culture of Asia Minor, going back at least to the seventh and sixth millennia 
B.C.16 This is the date given to the ruins of temples excavated in Catal Hüyük, 
where frescoes have been found depicting leopards and dancing warriors in 
leopard skins, as well as sculptures of sacred leopards on which anthropo- 
morphic deities could stand (Mellaart 1965:94, 1967, Strika 1975).17 Leopards 
as female symbols, or association of leopard images with female deities, are 
conspicuously frequent (throughout Asia Minor, not only in Catal Hüyük but 
also at Hacilar: Masson 1966:163). This ancient cult may have entered the Proto- 
Indo-European culture area from Asia Minor, to be reflected in various archaic 
Indo-European cultural traditions. 

The Indo-European word for ‘leopard’ may itself go back to a source from 
Asia Minor, which yielded different reflexes in the various Indo-European 
dialects. The alternation of *s and *d reflected in the Indo-European forms 
may point to a dental fricative in the original source language. 


2.1.3.8. Replacements of the word for 'leopard' in early Indo-European dialects 


A number of Indo-European dialects replace the original Indo-European word 
with other forms, or lose it entirely (e.g. Italic, Celtic, Baltic) as a result of new 
ecological and cultural conditions.18 For example, in the Kafir languages the 
leopard is referred to as ‘killer’: Waigali Jat ‘leopard’, cognate to Skt. hantär- 
‘murderer, killer’ (Morgenstierne 1954:162, 262; Fussman 1972:11.208), Kati 
jut ‘leopard’ (Grjunberg 1980:133-35). In Armenian, the semanteme ‘leopard’ 
is preserved but is expressed by inj, originally ‘lion’ (cf. the cognate Skt. 
simha-; see Meillet 1936:142); this may point to a taboo on the ritually sig- 
nificant word for ‘leopard’ in the prehistoric Armenian tradition. 


16. The leopard cult of antiquity indicates that the leopard ranged in Asia Minor, as is 
confirmed by bones found in Catal Hüyük (Masson 1966:165). The range of the leopard in 
ancient Southwest Asia was limited to mountainous regions, from Asia Minor and the Trans- 
caucasus to southern Turkmenia (the Karatepe region, see Lisicyna 1978:198-200). A word 
meaning ‘leopard’ can also be reconstructed for Proto-Semitic: *nimr- (Fronzaroli 1968:V.281). 


17. An analogous leopard cult is found later in Egypt; leopard pelts were the clothing of 
priests and cloaks for especially solemn ceremonies (see Erman and Grapow 1955:1.415). 


18. In the Slavic languages, as in the others just mentioned, there is no clear evidence for 
a word meaning ‘leopard’ or ‘panther’ at any early time (the Turkic loan bars is attested for 
Russian no earlier than the sixteenth century: Barxudarov 1975-:1.74). Nonetheless, the 
extremely archaic phrase ljutyi zvér’ ‘fierce beast’, which goes back to Common Slavic, could 
also refer to a leopard in Old Russian: cf. Ljutyi zvér’ skocil mne na bedry ‘The fierce beast 
jumped onto my thighs' in the Admonition of Vladimir Monomax. Later the phrase is used in 
reference to mythological animals: lion, bear, wolf, and lynx (Ivanov and Toporov 1974:58-61, 
124, 171, 203-4). 
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2.1.3.9. The typology of the leopard cult in Southwest Asia 


The leopard cult originating in ancient Asia Minor goes back to a remote past 
and covers a broad territory in the eastern Mediterranean area and western 
Asia. An echo of this cult in the Caucasian world is the image of the hero in a 
leopard's skin in the epic poem of medieval Georgia, Shota Rustaveli's Vep- 
xistqaosani. The image bears a striking resemblance to the appearance of the 
Homeric warrior heroes Menelaus and Alexander wearing leopard skins on their 
shoulders, and the earlier images from Asia Minor of people wearing leopard 
skins and dancing like leopards.19 


2.1.4. Lion 
2.1.4.1. The question of the term for 'lion' in historical Indo-European dialects 


Words for ‘lion’ show a variety of stems in early Indo-European dialects. 
Greek has two forms: léon, gen. léontos (borrowed into Latin as leo, 
gen. leónis) and poetic lis (in Homer, Iliad 11.239, 480). Mycenean Greek 
attests re-wo-pi (Morpurgo 1963:294) and the adjective re-wo-te-jo (Risch 
1976:313), which shows that Gk. /éon goes back at least to the Mycenean period 
and has the form *lewont- (Lejeune 1958:165). The other Greek form lis is 
evidently not cognate to */ewont- and comes from another stem. Indic and 
Armenian point to still another root: Skt. simha- ‘lion’, Arm. inj ‘leopard’, from 
*singho-. 

In Germanic, ‘lion’ is expressed by such forms as OHG lewo, MHG lewe, 
louwe (Ger. Lowe, poetic Leu, with a distribution analogous to that of Gk. leön: 
poet. lfs), usually considered a loan from Latin (Paul 1953:33, 41, 1956:1.382). 
But the derivation of the Old High German form from Latin leö is unconvincing 
because the Latin form, like its classical Greek source, lacks the intervocalic -w- 
lost in Greek dialects in the sixth to fifth centuries B.C. The Old High German 
-w- cannot be a secondary development, since there are no convincing examples 
of such a process; and there are examples showing preservation of intervocalic 
*-w- in Common Germanic words: OHG éwa ‘eternity; eternal order’, MHG 
ёме ‘law; eternity’ (cf. Goth. aiws 'eternal'). This could be taken as evidence 
for the native status of Germanic (OHG) /ewo. The parallel form, Ger. Leu, is 
noteworthy in this connection; usually traced to MHG /óuwe, late OHG louwo 


19. Therefore the correct interpretation of OGeo. vepxi would seem to be ‘leopard’ (cf. 
Marr 1910), not ‘tiger’ (the word acquires this meaning in Modern Georgian; cf. the semantic 
evolution from ‘leopard’ to ‘tiger’ in East Asian languages): see Caišvili 1974[1965]:270-76, 
Kobidze 1969:II.78ff. It is obviously a leopard that is depicted in an ancient bronze belt 
from a grave in Samtavro (belt 3, Table IIT) which shows spotted ‘fantastic animals’ (XidaSeli 
1982:29). 
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(Paul 1953:41, 1956:1.382), it is completely parallel in its development to Ger. 
treu ‘true’ (masc.), which reflects Proto-Germanic *triuwaz (Paul 1956:11.626, 
Watkins 1971:1512), cf. Goth. triggws, Olcel. tryggr ‘solid, sound; true’, OE 
-treowe, Engl. true, from PIE *t'reu-os, cf. Olr. dron 'solid, sound' (for the 
semantics see Benveniste 1966a:299, 1969:1.108). This is grounds for positing 
Proto-Germanic *liuwaz < PIE *leu-os.20 

Hittite has a word for ‘lion’, walwa- (Luw. walwa-), as well as walwi-, a 
reading of the Sumerogram UR.MAH-as and UR.MAH-is (see Neu 1974:103 
and references therein),21 which confirms the Proto-Indo-European character 
of the root *leu- 'lion'. The Hittite word is a broken reduplication *wolw-o-, 
with the second root sonant repeated. 


2.1.4.2. The cultic role of the lion in early Indo-European traditions 


The presence of Anatolian, Greek, and Germanic cognates for 'lion' and the 
consequent Proto-Indo-European nature of the word are in agreement with the 
exceptional cultic role of lions in various Indo-European traditions. In the 
Hittite tradition, in addition to the evidence presented above for joint veneration 
of leopards and lions, there is a relevant motif of ritual capture of a wolf and a 
lion by mythic beings: UR.BAR.RA Ki-is-3ar-ta e-ep-ten UR.MAH ga-nu-ut 
e-ep-ten (КОВ XII 63 I 26) ‘seize the wolf by his paws, and the lion by his jaws’ 
(translation taken from Watkins 1972a). In Hittite and Luwian art the lion is 
one of the basic motifs: lion images are found at Malatya, Alaca Hüyük, and 
elsewhere, and the Lion Gate at Boghazkóy depicts the lion as a symbol of the 
king's power among the Hittites.22 

The same tradition is reflected in Mycenean Greece. Lionesses on both sides 
of the throne at Pylos and lions over the gates at Mycenae symbolize the sacred 
power of kings and are an exact repetition of the same motifs in contem- 


20. The Proto-Gerinanic form could conceivably have preserved the e vocalism that 
reflects earlier Indo-European *e. In Old High German there are instances where short e is 
preserved before u (Paul 1953:42-43). If we reconstruct *liuwa- with *i vocalism for Proto- 
Germanic we can regularly derive early Slavic *ITwii from it as a loan: OCS Йуй ‘ leön’ (see 
Vasmer 1964-1973:1I.471-72). 

21. Neumann’s reading (1961) of Hitt. awiti- as ‘lion’ (from *owi-et’- ‘devourer of 
sheep’) raises both formal and distributional objections: the initial h- expected on the basis of 
Luw. hawi-, Hier. Luw. hawali- ‘sheep’ is missing (Kammenhuber 1961b:199); and awiti- is 
used, not in place of the Sumerogram UR.MAH, but next to it (Friedrich 1966:12). 

22. Cf. the royal ritual where ‘eagle’s eyes’ and ‘lion’s teeth’ are made for the king: 
Sakuwa-ssi AMUSEN-a¥ ier KAxUDHI.A-ma-ssi UR.MAH-as ier ‘they made eagle’s eyes for 
him, and they made him lion’s teeth’ (KUB XXIX 1 II 53; later the same passage mentions lion’s 
teeth and leopard's teeth). Cf. also in Old Hittite texts UR.MAH LUGAL-us ‘lion king (hero) 
and similar expressions (Neu 1974:103). 
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poraneous Hittite art (Webster 1958:32, 57-58 et pass.). A goddess interpreted 
as the mistress of wild animals, Artemis,23 is depicted in Mycenean art with a 
lion at each side. (This recalls the leopards at each side of the fertility goddess 
in the art of ancient Asia Minor; the two leopards on the handle of a dagger in 
the traditions of ancient Asia Minor [Mellaart 1965] correspond to the two sym- 
metrical lion heads on the handle of a sword from a Mycenean grave 
[Blavatskaja 1966:53 and fig. 17].) Hittite and Mycenean art also share similar 
scenes of lion hunts (a blade from Mycenae, Blavatskaja 1966:59-60 and fig. 
13). In describing objects decorated with images of lions, Mycenean tablets use 
the word discussed earlier, rewopi ‘with lions’ (Lejeune 1958:181). Given the 
absence, or at least great rarity, of lions in the historical territory of the Greeks, 
the significance of lions as a cult animal and artistic motif can be explained as 
the continuation of a tradition which arose in a different ecological environ- 
ment. 

The motif of a lion as a sacred animal is preserved into the Homeric epoch, 
with echoes in the classical tradition reflected in the image of Hercules, who 
fought a lion and wore a lion skin24 The image of lions and lion gates con- 
tinues into later Greek tradition in the form of palace gates in Greek tragedy 
(Hiller 1976). 

In the Germanic tradition, shields depicting a wild boar and lion, or a lion 
and lioness, are known among the eastern Germans as early as the fourth cen- 
tury A.D.; cf. the evidence of lions as symbols on battle shields in Old Icelandic 
sagas and lions on the banners of Anglo-Saxon kings (Beck 1965:35-37ff.), and 
the data cited in П.1.4.4 above showing lions to have been among the sacred 
animals of the Germanic tribes. 

Later ramifications of what is ultimately the same Indo-European cult of the 
lion as a sacred animal and “king of beasts', with overlays from classical and 
Christian times, can be seen in the literature and folklore of the Celts25 and 
Slavs.26 


23. Compare Homer's use of l&ön in reference to Artemis: Zeus se léonta gunaiksi théke 
‘Zeus placed you before women as a destroying lioness’. 


24. Herakles, shown fighting with a lion on Attic vases, is shown in a lion's mouth in 
one instance (Webster 1958:175-76 and fig. 24), which may echo the Hittite mythic text 
discussed above which mentions catching a lion by its jaws. 

25. Starting with the twelfth century, in Welsh tradition the heroes who free the country 
from the foreign domination of the Anglo-Saxons were depicted as lions, dragons, bears, eagles, 
bulls, wolves, donkeys, and dogs (Griffiths 1937:167ff.). 

26. In Slavic tales, folk songs, incantations, and rituals the lion is given the place of 
honor as king of the animals; and in East Slavic folklore lev-zver' ‘lion beast’ often figures as a 
parallel to the phrase ljutyj zver' ‘fierce beast’ (see Ivanov and Toporov 1974:60). In the first 
element of this phrase Miller (1877) sees a cognate to Gk. l&ön (from *leu-). In that case, 
Common Slavic ljutá < *leuth-, which has so far not been etymologized satisfactorily, can be 
regarded as a derivative in *-th- from the same root *leu- ‘lion’; cf. the similar formation in 
Alb. leté < *leut- ‘mane’. 
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2.1.4.3. The relation of the Common Indo-European word for ‘lion’ to Afro- 
asiatic and other Southwest Asian terms 


The Hittite, Greek, and Germanic cognates, and the possible cognate derivatives 
in Slavic and Albanian, point to an Indo-European lexeme *leu- ‘lion’. It goes 
back to Proto-Indo-European times and was subsequently replaced or lost in 
various dialects due to changed ecological conditions.27 These conclusions make 
it plausible to connect Tocharian A lu ‘beast, animal’ (gen.sg. /w-es, nom.pl. 
Iw-a, instr.pl. Iwa-yo, loc. lwa-k-am) to the same Indo-European root; the 
semantic generalization would have taken place when Toch. A sisäk, B secake 
‘lion’ was borrowed, probably from Indo-Iranian (cf. Skt. simha-). 

PIE *leu- ‘lion’ is phonetically very close to words for ‘lion’ in Afroasiatic 
languages, e.g. Egypt. rw ‘lion’ (the attestation begins with the Pyramid texts: 
Erman and Grapow 1955:11.403), Copt. laboi, Akkad. labu, Ugaritic lb’, Hebr. 
labi’ beside Arabic labwa (Koehler 1939).28 Kartvelian *lom- (Geo. lom-i, 
Svan löm) is also relevant. The word was obviously an early Near Eastern 
migratory term for the lion,29 which throughout ancient Southwest Asia 
symbolized animal power and the holy power of the king. The term must have 
entered the archaic Indo-European dialects before the Proto-Indo-European 
breakup, since it yields regular reflexes in them. In this respect the word for 
‘lion’ is analogous to the word for ‘leopard’, another Near Eastern migratory 
term found in a number of languages of the area. 


2.1.4.4. Traces of an Indo-European word for ‘lion’s roar’ 


If there was a Proto-Indo-European word for ‘lion’, it is likely that there was 
also a word for its roaring, one of its most salient features; and in fact a number 
of dialects reflect just such a word: Lat. rugio ‘roar like a lion’, MIr. rucht 
‘roaring, howling’, Hom. Gk. ereúgomai ‘roar; growl, snarl’ (used figuratively, 
of a hero, Iliad 17.265; of the sea, Odyssey 5.403; and also, in the meaning 
‘roar, bellow’, of a bull: taüron erágmelon ‘roaring bull’, Iliad 18.580); OCS 


27. Although Indo-Iranian uses a different lexeme to mean ‘lion’, the significance of the 
animal remains considerable, as is seen in the Rigveda: see the reference to a lion in the hymn to 
Parjanya (V, 83, 3), where the Thundergod’s thunder is compared to the ‘thunder roar of a lion’, 
simhdsya stanátha-; the dialogue hymn of Indra (X, 28, 1), where the lion figures as the highest 
animal, contrasted to the fox; and elsewhere. 


28. The other form for ‘lion’, shown by Gk. lfs, can be compared to laīš, attested in 
Hebrew and representing a parallel form to the root lb’ (Masson 1967:85-87), which is 
reconstructible for Proto-Semitic as */abi’ ‘lioness’ (see Fronzaroli 1968:V.281). 

29. Despite the wide distribution of forms with the phonetic structure liquid + labial 
referring to lions, we find a word of completely different structure in Hattic: takeha-un, 
corresponding to the Hittite Sumerogram SA UR.MAH ‘lion’ (Kammenhuber 1969:447, 467). 
It is significant that the word for ‘hero’ is derived from this word: takkehal. 
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rüzo ‘neigh’, ORuss. rZati ‘neigh, cry, roar’ (e.g. in the chronicle vzorZa zemlja 
‘the earth began to roar’), Goth. in-rauhtjan ‘become furious’: PIE *reuk’-. 
Names of animals naturally develop from this original meaning: Arm. ariwc 
‘lion’ (Aéarjan 1971:1.259), Olcel. raukn ‘harness animal’; for the semantic 
development of OE réoc ‘wild’ cf. Russ. ljutyj zver’ ‘fierce beast’ (a folkloric 
phrase, discussed in 2.1.5.2 below; see also note 18) from the root for ‘lion’. 

In addition to *reuk’-, there was a parallel stem *reukh- with the same 
meaning: OHG rohön ‘rugire’, ‘growl’, Lith. rükti ‘growl’, OCS rykati ‘roar’, 
Russ. ryk ‘(lion’s) roar’. These two share a root *reu- ‘roar’, attested in Skt. 
ru- ‘roar (of bulls)’, ráva- ‘roaring, thunder’, OCS rovg ‘roar’, etc. 


2.1.4.5. The typology of the lion cult in the Near East 


The ritual significance of lions in the Caucasus, particularly in ancient Kart- 
velian tradition, may be an echo of the Near Eastern lion cult. In western 
Georgia sculptures of lions have been found, dated to the first millennium B.C. 
and reminiscent of the Hittite and Mycenean depictions of lions. There are Svan 
lion banners (Bardavelidze 1957:37ff.) and a Khevsurian prayer to a god 
Lomisi, obviously ‘lion god’ (cf. Geo. lom-i ‘lion’): Charachidzé 1968:211, 
442-44 et pass. A literary reflection can be seen in the presentation of the hero 
‘in the form of a lion’ and the symbolic conjunction of leopard and lion in 
Rustaveli (see Marr 1910). 


2.1.5. Lynx 
2.1.5.1. The word for ‘lynx’ in the Indo-European dialects 


A word for ‘lynx’ is found in almost all of the main Indo-European dialect 
groups: Gk. lügks, gen. lugkós, OHG luhs, OE lox ‘lynx’, Arm. lusanunk‘ (pl.), 
Lith. lüsis, OLith. lés-y (consonant stem: Būga 1958-1961:11.59, 549) ‘lynx’, 
Latv. lūsis, OPruss. luysis; formal divergences are shown by Slavic *rysi (Russ. 
гуз”), with r- instead of */-, and Celtic (MIr. lug, gen. loga), with -g- instead of 
*-k-. The phonetic alternations can be ascribed to the fact that this is an animal 
name; also relevant is the nasalization in Greek, lun-k-, paralleled by Lith. dial. 
länsis (Būga 1958-1961:11.549). 

This word is clearly etymologically related to the root PIE *leukh- - 
*lukh- ‘shine’ (cf. Skt. rüsant- ‘light-colored, white’). The animal was named 
for the light or bright color of its coat or eyes. Compare, from recent 
traditions, Latv. lisa spalvas zirgs ‘lynx-colored horse’. 
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2.1.5.2. The status of the lynx in Indo-European mythic and ritual traditions 


The lynx is of minimal mythological and ritual significance in most ancient Indo- 
European traditions. In northern traditions the lynx is a functional replacement 
for the large predators not found in those regions. In East Slavic burial rites 
for kings, the role of the leopard in other Indo-European traditions is taken 
over by the lynx (in a sacrifice of lynx or bear claws); in East Slavic folklore 
the epithet /jutyj zver’ refers to lions, leopards, ог lynxes (Ivanov and Toporov 
1974:59). In Lithuanian, the word for ‘lynx’ can also be applied to tigers and 
leopards (Būga 1958-1961:II.549); semantic shifting is possible in MIr. lug 
‘lynx’; Latvian folk songs glorify lynx pelts (lūšu kaZuociyi). 

The fact that there is no trace of a cultic role for the lynx or wildcat in 
ancient Indo-European traditions, while the animal is widespread and its name 
can be reconstructed and is preserved in the original sense in many branches, 
can be explained only by properties of the structural hierarchy of wild animals 
in the system of early Indo-European mythic conceptions. In cultures where the 
large felines such as the leopard, lion, and tiger occupy important positions in 
the hierarchy, as they do in the oldest Indo-European traditions, the smaller 
animals like the lynx have no place in the system. They acquire ritual function 
only in the traditions which, for one reason or another, have lost the larger 
felines, whose place is then taken by the smaller ones, as happens in the less 
ancient Baltic and Slavic traditions. 


2.1.6. Jackal, fox 
2.1.6.1. The Indo-European term for ‘jackal’, ‘fox’ and its original meaning 


The small carnivores in early Indo-European tradition also include the jackal 
and fox, whose names in the daughter languages partly match the word for 
‘wolf’, *wiph-: Avest. urupi- ‘dog’, raopi- ‘fox, jackal’, Lat. uolpes ‘fox’, Lith. 
lapé (from *wlopé) ‘vixen’. These forms clearly show a phonetic-morphologi- 
cal variant of a stem that has been formed from *wlph- by addition of -i- 
(Avestan) or -e- (feminine; Latin and Lithuanian). The use of a stem with the 
basic meaning ‘wolf’ to refer to jackals or foxes shows that, in the Indo- 
European taxonomy, these animals were classified together, presumably on the 

basis of their similar appearance and eating habits.30 
The same set of animals has another name in Indo-European dialects, 
coinciding only in part with the first one: Skt. lopasá- (< *laupäsa-) ‘jackal, fox’, 
30. Many languages exhibit a typological parallel to the formal correspondence of ‘wolf’ 


to ‘jackal’ and ‘fox’, or more precisely to the use of the word for ‘wolf’ to refer to foxes and 
jackals. For instance, in Abkhaz a-bga ‘wolf’ also denotes foxes and jackals. 
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Waigali liw‘asd, lawasa ‘fox’, lawasa ‘jackal’ (Morgenstierne 1954:274), OPers. 
Raubasa (personal name in Elamite transmission, Mayrhofer 1973:226), Pehl. 
ropah, Pers. robah, Khotanese Saka rruvdsa-, Ishkashim urvés, urvesok, 
Sanglechi varvés, warvés (Abaev 1958-1979:11.433-34), Arm. atues (from 
*alophes-) ‘fox’, Gk. alöpeks ‘fox’, Lith. vilpi3ys ‘wildcat’, Latv. lapsa ‘fox’, 
OCS lisa ‘fox’ (translating Gk. alopéks); see Pokomy 1959:1179. All these 
forms can be derived from *wlophekh-à, which is a feminine formed by 
compounding: *wl-o-phekhw-(ä). The first root is the zero grade of *wel- 
‘tear apart prey; kill’ (also ‘dead; world of the dead"), the source of *wlkho-, 
*wlph- ‘wolf’ and *wlph-i/-& ‘jackal, fox’. The second root is *phekhu- 
‘livestock’; hence the original meaning was ‘cattle killer’ (or ‘one who feeds on 
dead cattle’).31 The protoform *wl-o-phekh-(4) can produce all attested 
forms with minimal phonetic adjustments: loss or metathesis of the initial *w-, a 
prothetic vowel in some forms (Greek, Armenian), and later reduction of the 
root vowels. These phonetic alterations could have taken place as the com- 
pound, which could originally refer to any predator on livestock, lost its 
descriptive meaning and was reinterpreted as an unanalyzable word for a 
particular animal, primarily the fox and jackal.32 


2.1.6.2. The role of the jackal and fox in ancient Indo-European tradition 


In early Indo-European tradition the jackal and fox are unattractive, low-ranked 
animals in contrast to the large carnivores such as the lion, panther, and leopard, 
which symbolize exaltation, greatness, and beauty (including that of a female 
deity). The jackal and fox are distinguished among animals only by their 
cunning and craftiness, and are usually feminine. In the Rigveda, the only 
reference to them is in a context where they are contrasted to high-ranked 
animals (X, 28, 4): 


idár sú me jaritar á cikiddhi pratipäm sapam nadyo vahanti 
lopásáh simhäm pratydricam atsäh krostä varáhám nír atakta käksät 
*Understand this word of mine to the end, singer: the rivers drive driftwood 
against the current; 


The fox (lopasá-) has crept up on the lion (simhdam) from behind, 
the jackal (krosta) has ambushed the wild boar (varaham)’ 


31. For the loss of *-w- in this position (*wl-o-phekhw-ä > *wl-o-phekKh-à) cf. 
*wir-o-phkhw-o- > *wir-o-phkh-o- in Ved. virapSd- ‘multitude of people and animals’, 
Iran. Wrps. 

32. In a number of dialects, including Germanic, this word in the meaning ‘fox’ is also 


replaced (due to taboo?) by another root: Goth. faáho, Olcel. fóa ‘fox’; with the masculine 
ending -s, OHG fuhs 'fox' (Ger. Fuchs), OE, Engl. fox. 
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Fables opposing a crafty fox to a lion or leopard are among the most 
widespread in antiquity.33 These motifs are characteristic of a folk animal epos 
widespread in the folklore of Eurasian peoples and given literary embodiment in 
Goethe's Reineke Fuchs. 


2.1.7. Wild boar 


2.1.7.1. The Indo-European term for ‘wild boar’ and its transformations in the 
historical dialects 


The wild boar in early Indo-European tradition is comparable in its cultic sig- 
nificance to the large predators discussed earlier — the wolf, bear, leopard, and 
lion. The original Indo-European word for *wild boar' is preserved in only a 
few dialects, primarily Italic: Lat. aper ‘wild boar’, aprugnus ‘of or pertaining 
to wild boars’ (lit. ‘created by wild boar’), Umbr. abrunu (acc.sg.) “wild boar’; 
also Germanic: OE eofor ‘wild boar’, OHG ebur (Ger. Eber). The Baltic and 
Slavic cognates have initial *w-: Latv. vepris ‘wild pig; hog’, ORuss. vepr 
(often divii vepr’, with divii *wild':34 Sreznevskij 1958:1.245). 


Illustration 4. 
Clay figurine of a (wild) boar. Northern Black Sea area, 
second half of 5th millennium B.C. 


The stem of these words can be related to one meaning ‘throw’, ‘ejaculate 
(semen)’: Skt. vapati ‘ejaculates’, vápra- ‘embankment (of earth)’ (see Pokorny 
1959:1149). The connection is plausible in view of ancient conceptions of this 
animal as first of all a breeder, well reflected in mythological tradition (espe- 
cially Germanic) as discussed below. 


33. Cf. Aesop’s fables of the fox and lion and the lion and leopard, where the spotted 
(poikflos) skin of the leopard is set off against the spotted (i.e. extremely crafty) soul of the fox. 


34. Cf. in the Rigveda (I, 114, 5) divó vardhdm ‘heavenly boar’ (concerning the god 
Rudra), where the first element is cognate tothe first element of the Slavic expression. 
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Another base, semantically connected with the Sanskrit verb, is probably 
represented in Skt. káp-r-th(-a-) ‘penis’, related to Gk. kápros ‘wild boar’, Lat. 
caper ‘goat’, Umbr. kaprum ‘caprum’, Olcel. hafr ‘goat’, OE hzfer ‘goat’ (see 
Emout and Meillet 1967:38). This set can be seen as cognate to the set meaning 
*wild boar' (Lat. aper, ORuss. vepr', etc.) if we reconstruct an archaic Proto- 
Indo-European root with initial postvelar *qh-: *qhweph-, with loss of the *gh- 
in some dialects (Skt. vápati, ORuss. vepr’, Latv. vepris, OHG ebur, Lat. aper) 
and merger with *kh- in others (Skt. káp-r-th-, Lat. caper, Gk. kápros; for 
postvelar *gh and its reflexes see 1.2.4.6 above).35 

In some dialects, particularly Italic and Germanic, these phonetic processes 
produced doublets which underwent subsequent semantic differentiation, with 
one form preserving the meaning “wild boar' (Lat. aper, OE eofor, etc.) and the 
other coming to mean ‘he-goat, breeding male goat’ (Lat. caper, OE hzfer, 
etc... Homeric Greek preserves the original meaning of the form with initial k-, 
käpros ‘wild boar’, also used in the combination sis kápros ‘wild boar’ (Iliad 
5.783 et pass.). 

It is apparently the cultic significance of the wild boar that explains the 
tendency to replace the original word for it with one meaning ‘(domestic) pig’: 
sis, his. A s early as Homer we find, beside kápros ‘wild boar’ (Odyssey 6.104), 
combinations like ss kápros (Iliad 5.783, 17.21) ‘wild-boar pig’, suón kápros 
(Odyssey 11.131) ‘pig boar’ or simply mégas süs ‘large pig’ meaning ‘wild 
boar' (Odyssey 4.457, 19.439). 


2.1.7.2. The cultic significance of wild boars in ancient Indo-European tra- 
ditions 


In Hittite tradition the wild boar — whose Hittite name is unknown, hidden 
behind the Sumerograms SAH “pig, wild boar' and SAH.GIS.GI “wild boar' (lit. 
‘reed pig’) — is mentioned in a series of sacred animals (3iunas huitar ‘god’s 
animals’) for a menagerie, following the lion (UR.MAH) and preceding the bear 
(AZ) in the Old Hittite Anittas text (see II.1.4.3 above). The animal has the 
same significance in Mycenean Greek tradition, where we find the earliest 
evidence of warriors’ helmets with wild boar tusks as a symbol of warlike 


35. As a result of the merger of *qh and *kh in the early Indo-European dialects, the 
sequence *khw- arises in these forms; in the centum dialects this sequence is kept distinct 
from the labiovelar *kho and simplified to *kh: Gk. kdpros ‘boar’, Lat. caper ‘he-goat’; for the 
details of this phonetic process see 1.2.3.2 above. The sequence of initial postvelar plus labial 
*qhw- posited for archaic Indo-European, which yields *kw- in a number of dialects, can 
probably explain the anomalous correspondences of root vocalism in various dialects (Lat. aper, 
caper, Gk. kápros beside OE eofor, Russ. vepr', Latv. vepris) as well as the voiced g- of Celtic 
(Olr. gabor, Welsh gafr ‘goat’; see Pokorny 1959:529), which may be a peculiar reflex of 
*khw-. 
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qualities. Exactly such a helmet, with ‘the silver-toothed boar's white tusks’, is 
described in Homer's leukoi odóntes argiódontos huós (Iliad 10.263-64). 

Boar-tusk helmets and shields, and military emblems with depictions of wild 
boars as a warlike symbol, are widespread among the ancient Germans, for 
whom the cultic significance of the wild boar is equivalent to that of the wolf 
and bear. In Beowulf there are frequent descriptions of a war helmet depicting 
a wild boar: eofor-lic ‘boarlike’ (303), swin-lic in the same meaning (1453), 
eofor meaning ‘image of a boar on a helmet’ (1328), eofor heafod-segn ‘boar’s- 
head helmet’ (2152). 

In Old Icelandic, the ancient word for ‘wild boar’, jofurr, is used only in the 
meaning ‘prince’ (also ‘god’), a usage which symbolizes this animal's special 
status in Germanic tradition. The wild boar was also a totemic animal to 
Germanic tribes, who traced their lineage to a pair of divine brothers, Ibor and 
Agio; the name of the first is cognate to the Indo-European words for *wild 
boar'. Because of the special cultic significance of the wild boar in Germanic 
tradition, the name for it is tabooed in its original meaning and replaced by 
other words, especially words meaning 'domestic pig', a semantic development 
comparable to that of Greek. 

An important aspect of the boar cult in Germanic tradition is its connection 
with plant and animal fertility, shown by passages in a number of literary and 
legal texts and by archeological findings showing that the boar was a sacrificial 
animal and considered the food of gods and heroes (Beck 1965:56-69 et pass.). 
This further reflects an Indo-European view of the boar as a mythological 
breeder, the very trait captured in its original Indo-European name. 

Early Celtic tradition is characterized by various depictions of boars as cult 
symbols: sculptures (especially the three bronze boars from Neuvy-en-Sullias), 
images on shields and military banners, on Gaulish coins, etc. In Old Irish the 
word for ‘wild boar’ (ОП. torc) also meant ‘prince’ as in Germanic (the 
original Indo-European word for the animal had evidently already been 
tabooed). Welsh tradition preserves a tale about the king Twrch Trwyth (twrch 
‘wild boar’), who was divinely turned into a boar (Beck 1965:116-17); cf. the 
Homeric passage discussed above in 2.1.3.3 where a god tums into a boar. 

The ancient pagan traditions of the Baltic Slavs preserved a conception of a 
huge mythic wild boar which, flashing its white tusks, appeared out of the sea 
every time that the sacred city Retra was threatened by misfortune (Ivanov and 
Toporov 1965:37-38, 116, 134-35). 

The concordant evidence from various Indo-European traditions on the 
significance of the wild boar, together with the cognate words in various 
dialects, permit us to trace the entire complex of ritual conceptions, together 
with the name of the animal, back to Proto-Indo-European. 
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2.1.8. Deer, European elk, and antelope 
2.1.8.1. The Proto-Indo-European term 


We may reconstruct a term for these animals, with various suffixes and a 
common root *el-, *ol- which may originally have meant ‘brown, red’: cf. 
Toch. A yäl ‘antelope’, ylem ‘of or pertaining to an antelope’. 

PIE *(e)I-Kh-: Skt. féya- (in the Rigveda, which also has rsya-dá- ‘trap or 
pitfall for antelope’), Fsa- ‘male antelope’, Gk. álke ‘European elk’, Lat. alce, 
gen. alcés id. [from Germanic], ORuss. los’, OHG élho, élaho (Ger. Elch), OE 
eolh, Olcel. elgr (the source of Engl. elk). 

PIE *el-en-, *el-n-: Gk. ellós ‘fawn’ (< *el-n-os), élaphos ‘deer; doe’ (< 
*el-n-bho-s),36 Myc. Gk. e-ra-pi-ja ‘pertaining to a deer’ (fem.) (Risch 
1976:313), Arm. ein, gen. elin ‘deer’, Olr. elit ‘doe’ (< *el-n-thi), Lith. ¿Inis 
‘deer’, OPruss. aine ‘male deer’ (Toporov 1975-:1.77), OCS jeleni, alüniji ‘deer’ 
(Russ. olen’ ‘deer’, lan’ ‘doe’).37 

The distribution of meanings and forms for ‘deer’, ‘antelope’, and ‘European 
elk’ makes it possible to distinguish two stem forms and their meanings. The 
first was the semantically marked stem *el-en-, *el-n- (with extension 
*-en-/*-n-), originally meaning ‘deer’, and the second was *el-kh- (with 
extension *-Kh-), meaning either ‘European elk’ or ‘antelope’, the meanings in 
complementary distribution by dialect. Toch. A ydl ‘antelope’ belongs to this 
group semantically, and may represent the bare root. Thus the second stem 
form has indeterminate original semantics, while the first one is unambiguously 


‘deer’. The precise Proto-Indo-European meaning of *el-kh- — which may 
have been ‘European elk’, ‘antelope’, or ‘brown antlered animal’ in general, but 
was distinct from ‘deer’ — can be established only on the basis of broader 


information about the original territory of the Proto-Indo-European speakers. 


2.1.8.2. The taboo on the original word for 'deer' and its mythological sig- 
nificance 


Several Indo-European dialects taboo the word for ‘deer’ at a fairly early time, 
replacing it with other terms. In particular, in Iranian, where the deer has 
special cultic and ritual significance, the term is replaced by a new compound 
* gav-az-(na-), lit. *bull-goat': Avest. gavasna- ‘deer’, Khotanese Saka ggüysna-, 


36. The element *-bho- in *el-n-bho- may be cognate to the analogous element of Skt. 


rsabhá- ‘bull’, which is usually analyzed as root vrsa- plus -bha- (Thumb and Hauschild 
1959:11.44). 


37. A possible connection of *olinä ‘elbow’ with *el-n- ‘deer’ has been advanced; it 
assumes a metaphor ‘horned bone’ (Mastrelli 1976). 
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Sogd. y'wzn-, Pehl. gawazn (Abaev 1958-1979:1I.320). Even this term is 
subsequently tabooed in Iranian, replaced by the euphemistic 'antlered one' 
(metaphorically, from “branchy’), which also extends to the animal as a totem of 
the East Iranian Sakas (saka ‘Scythian’): Oss. sag ‘deer’ beside saka ‘branch, 
twig’, Skt. акпа ‘branch’, cf. Russ. soxa ‘branch’, soxatyj ‘European elk’, lit. 
*branchy' (Abaev 1949:1.49, 179). 


Illustration 5. 
Fresco showing a deer hunt. Catal Hüyük, 7th-6th millennia B.C. 


In Old Icelandic tradition the deer is the basic mythic horned animal on the 
Cosmic Tree, where it reaches beyond the boundaries of the Middle World to 
the top of the tree; it was represented as a constellation, which is analogous to 
the conception of the European elk among northern peoples — the Lapps and 
the Greenland Eskimos (Dumézil 1959:105-6).38 In the Edda the deer is called 
hjgrtr, a term different from the original Indo-European one and formed, like 
its early Germanic cognates OE Леого! (Engl. hart) and OHG hiruz ‘deer’ (Ger. 
Hirsch), from a root meaning “horn, antler; antlered animal’ (cf. the same kind 
of replacement in Iranian and Slavic, above). Celtic also uses a secondary terin 
based on ‘antler’: Bret. karo, Com. carow ‘deer’ (from ‘antlered’: Porzig 
1954:175 [1964:259]). 

In another group of dialects, Albanian, Baltic, and Germanic, the ancient 
term for ‘deer’ is replaced by a different word: Alb. bri ‘hom, antlers’, Latv. 
briédis ‘European elk; deer’, Swed. dial. brind ‘European elk’ (Porzig 1954:210 
[1964:310]). 


38. In some Slavic traditions the European elk acquires cultic and mythological sig- 
nificance, displacing the deer; it is represented as a constellation (Ivanov and Toporov 1974:49). 
This may be connected to the taboo replacement of the original East Slavic word for ‘elk’ by the 
descriptive soxatyj ‘branchy (antlered)’. 
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2.1.9. Wild bull, aurochs, and bison 
2.1.9.1. The Indo-European term for the wild bull and its connection to Semitic 


A generic term for wild cattle and aurochs is attested in the main early dialects: 
Gk. taüros ‘ox, bull’, Lat. taurus id., Osc. taurom, Umbr. turuf, toru ‘tauros’, 
Lith. ѓайғаѕ ‘aurochs’, OCS turü ‘bull’, ORuss. tur" ‘aurochs’, Alb. tarok (cf. 
also Gaul. tarvos, Mir. tarb ‘bull’, Olcel. þjórr 01”): PIE *thauro-. The 
same word can be seen in Semitic *tawr- (Fronzaroli 1969:VI.304); this in- 
dicates an origin for the term in a Southwest Asian migratory word for this 
animal, which had an important cultic role in the ancient cultures of the eastern 
Mediterranean.39 In this respect the word has much in common with the 
culturally significant Southwest Asian migratory terms for ‘leopard’ and ‘lion’, 
mentioned above. 


2.1.9.2. The cultic role of the aurochs or wild bull in individual traditions 


In some Indo-European traditions, particularly in Baltic and Slavic, which have 
preserved the word in its original meaning ‘aurochs’, this animal is connected to 
a whole complex of archaic rites and folklore motifs. A Russian bylina 
preserved in an early recording associates three animals of cultic significance: 
the aurochs, the /jutyj zver’ (lit. ‘fierce beast’), and the wild boar (Ivanov and 
Toporov 1974:170). In medieval Kiev there was a place named Turova Bošnica 
‘aurochs altar’ (Chronicle, sub anno 1146); in northern Russia there is an 
analogous name Kapisce Turovo ‘aurochs temple’. Similar conclusions about 
the ritual significance of the aurochs can be drawn from Baltic folklore 
toponymics (Büga 1958-1961:11.634-36). 


2.1.9.3. Derivatives from the term for 'wild bull' in Indo-European dialects 
and their Caucasian parallels 


Derivatives probably formed from this root arise in individual early dialect 
groupings; they include forms with zero grade, secondary nasalization, and 
phonetic transformation of the initial part of the root.40 With initial change 


39. The bull is the second most significant cult animal after the leopard in ancient 
Southwest Asian culture of the seventh and sixth millennia B.C. as known from Catal Hüyük 
(Mellaart 1967); this is also true of later Crete, as reflected in the legend of the Minotaur and 
perhaps Plato's myth of Atlantis. 

40. If we admit such root-initial phonetic changes and root vowel changes, then we can 
relate this same root to the form *stheuro- attested by Av. staora- ‘cattle’, Goth. stiur ‘bull’, 
Olcel. stjórr *bull', OE stëor (Engl. steer), OHG stior (Ger. Stier); cf. the same, *e vocalism in 
Olcel. bjórr from *theuro-. 
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through prefixation of secondary s- the root appears in a number of dialects in 
the meaning ‘European bison’ (Bos primigenius Boj.): Lith. stumbras, Latv. 
stumbrs and, with simplification of the initial cluster, sumbrs and its doublet 
sübrs. As shown above, such phonetic transformations of cultically significant 
words are frequent among the names of animals. Related to these forms is 
OPruss. wissambris ‘bison’, from *wis-sambri-, where wis- refers to musk and 
the similar strong-smelling substance characteristic of bison (Pokomy 
1959:1134): cf. Olcel. visundr ‘bison’, OHG wisunt (Ger. Wisent). Another 
phonetic transformation of the initial consonant produces the Slavic word for 
‘bison’: ORuss. zubr’, Czech zubr, South Slavic *zgmbrü (the source of 
Rumanian zimbru, MGk. zómbros ‘bison’). 

A migratory term widespread in the Caucasus is probably related to this set 
of words: Oss. dombaj ‘bison’ (and also ‘lion’), Kabard. dombej, Adyghe 
dombaj, Abkhaz a-domp’ej, Svan dombäj, Balkar dommaj, Karachay dommaj, 
and others (Abaev 1958:1.365). The link between Caucasian and Balto-Slavic is 
interesting in view of the range of the bison. Now nearly extinct, it formerly 
lived in the Caucasus uplands, where evidence for it goes back to the Stone Age 
(there are Mousterian camps with significant quantities of bison bones: Semenov 
1968:289), and, up to medieval times, in eastern Europe — the historical 
territory of the Balts and Slavs (Calkin 1956:133, 138, 229, 1962:77, 
1966:58-59, 101). The paleozoological facts help explain the origin of the Indo- 
European dialect terms. A distinctive species of animal, found in the territory 
of the Balts, Slavs, and eastern Iranians, was given a special designation formed 
by phonetic alteration of the inherited Proto-Indo-European term for ‘wild 
bull’. As a result, Baltic and Slavic have doublet words, one regularly con- 
tinuing the protoform and meaning ‘aurochs’ (OCS turü, Lith. tairas), and the 
other, phonetically reshaped, meaning ‘bison’ (ORuss. zubr’, Lith. stumbras). 


2.1.10. Hare 
2.1.10.1. The Indo-European word for ‘hare’ and its dialectal replacements 


The Proto-Indo-European term for ‘hare’ goes back to a root *Khas-, 
*Khas-no-: Skt. sasd- ‘hare’, Khotanese Saka saha-, Welsh ceinach (from *cein- 
‘female hare’ < *khas-n-i), OHG haso (Ger. Hase), OE hara (Engl. hare), Olcel. 
heri, OPruss. sasins ‘hare’. The original meaning is ‘gray’, preserved in some 
dialects: Lat. canus ‘gray’, OHG hasan ‘flecked with gray’, OE hasu ‘gray’; cf. 
also Gk. ksanthós ‘light-haired’. The *a root vocalism is striking (see I.3.1.2 
above), as is the case also with *thauro-. 

In Baltic (except for Old Prussian, see above) and in Slavic there is a taboo 
replacement by descriptive forms like Russ. zajac ‘hare’ (lit. ‘jumper’: cf. 
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Skt. háya-, Arm. ji ‘horse’ beside Skt. hinóti, hínvati ‘drives, urges on’, 
Pokomy 1959:424, Vasmer 1964-1973:11.84), Lith. kiskis (with other terms in 
various dialects: Būga 1958-1961:П.674); cf. also Russ. serjak ‘hare’ from seryj 
*gray'. 

In Old Hittite texts enumerating 'animals of the gods' we find an animal name 
šasa-, positionally identifiable with the Sumerogram DARA ‘mountain goat’. 
The verb that combined with this animal name, to judge from K UB XIX 1 III 
43ff., was kunk- ‘shake, hang(?)’; and sasa- is contrasted with SILA ‘lamb’ 
(Goetze 1962:29). sasa- was obviously an animal of small size, ritually sig- 
nificant in Hittite tradition and equatable to a ‘jumping goat’. In view of its 
formal correspondence to Skt. sasa- ‘hare’, the Hittite word could have had the 
same meaning. In that case the Hittite word must be considered a borrowing 
from Aryan (the regular Hittite reflex should be *kasa-), unless it is due to 
assibilation of the initial *k- (Josephson 1979 admits assibilation of *kh- before 
a іп Anatolian). 


2.1.11. Squirrel, polecat, and ermine 
2.1.11.1. The term for ‘squirrel’ in the Indo-European dialects 


A reduplicated form meaning ‘squirrel’ or ‘polecat’ is attested in a number of 
Ancient European dialects and also in Iranian. Lith. véveris, vaiveris ‘squirrel’, 
‘male polecat, squirrel, marten, or chamois’ (Būga 1958-1961:11.652), Latv. 
vavere ‘squirrel’, OPruss. weware ‘squirrel’, ORuss. véverica, viverica 'squir- 
rel’, Russ. veverica ‘squirrel; ermine’, Lat. uiuerra ‘ferret’. The word is an 
Ancient European dialect innovation *we(i)wer-, which could have referred to 
one or another small forest mammal. 

In Germanic, due to the special mythological significance of the squirrel, 
the original word was replaced by the descriptive form *aik-werna (*aik 
‘oak’): Olcel. íkorne ‘squirrel’, OHG eihhurno (Ger. Eichhorn), OE äcweorna. 
In the Edda, the squirrel (íkorne) is depicted as the liveliest animal of the 
Middle World, constantly running through the Cosmic Tree and uniting the 
upper part with the lower (Grímnismál 32). In Latvian folk songs the squirrel 
is asked to give fur, using the same formulas as are applied to other fur-bearing 
animals, notably the otter and beaver (Mühlenbach and Endzelin 1923- 
1932:IV.512). 

There is another dialectal term for ‘ermine, weasel’ in Germanic, Baltic, and 
Venetic (see Pokorny 1959:573-74): OHG harmo 'ermine' (cf. Ger. Hermelin), 
Lith. Sarmuo, Sermuo ‘ermine’, Sarmonys ‘weasel’, Latv. se?mulis ‘ermine’ 
(Fraenkel 1962-1965:П.965). For ‘weasel’ Germanic uses a term derived from 
*weis-, which denoted a strong or musky odor (Pokomy 1959:1134): OHG 
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wisula (Ger. Wiesel), OE weosule (Engl. weasel). 

In view of the late, dialectal nature of the words for ‘squirrel’, ‘weasel’, and 
*ermine', no corresponding semanteme can be reconstructed for Proto-Indo- 
European. 


2.1.12. Monkey or ape 


2.1.12.1. A reconstructed Proto-Indo-European word for 'ape' , and its connec- 
tions with Southwest Asian words 


Widely distributed cognate words for “monkey, ape' in the ancient Indo- 
European dialects make it possible to posit a well-defined protoform at the 
Proto-Indo-European time depth. The cognates fall into two formal sets, one 
with initial k- and one without it. Skt. kapí- ‘monkey’ (from Vedic on; cf. 
personal name Vrsäkapi-, lit. ‘male monkey’), Gk. képos ~ kébos ‘long-tailed 
monkey’ (cf. also Gk. píthekos ‘monkey, ape’ < *[ka]pithekos?); Olcel. api, OE 
apa (Engl. ape), OHG affo (Ger. Affe), Celtic abrános (the Celtic word for 
‘monkey, ape’, according to Hesychius: see Pokomy 1959:2-3), ORuss. opica 
(opiica), opyni ‘monkey, ape’ (Sreznevskij 1958:11.682-83, 700-701),41 OPol. 
opica (15th century), Cz. opice, USorb. wopica, Polab. opó, Serbo-Cr. dpica, 
Slovene ópica. 

The alternation of initial k- and Ø- points to an earlier postvelar *q^-, with 
its regular reflexes of k and @ in the respective dialects (see 1.2.4.6 above). The 
protoform can be reconstructed as *qhe/oph-, with a variant *qhe/op-, due to 
dissimilation of aspiration (see I.1.4.3 above), reflected in Germanic. The word 
is obviously an ancient Southwest Asian migratory word, attested in a number of 
Near Eastern languages, including Afroasiatic, in which it goes back to the 
earliest historical stages: Akkad. ukäpu, i/akupu (von Soden 1981:III.1427), 
Hebr. kóp, Aram. Кора, Egypt. gjf ‘monkey, ape’ (Erman and Grapow 
1955:V.158). Semitic has an emphatic (postvelar) k, which is in accord with the 
reconstructed postvelar *g^ of Indo-European. 

Since the term for ‘ape, monkey’ is found in both Proto-Indo-European and 
Proto-Semitic, its source cannot be determined (see Mayrhofer 1956:1.156). In 
its areal distribution and age of borrowing the word belongs to the same class as 
those for ‘leopard; panther’, ‘lion’, and ‘aurochs; wild bull’. 


41. Several investigators posit a Slavic borrowing from Germanic (Vasmer 
1964-1973:1II.144-45), although there is insufficient evidence for this claim. ORuss. opyni 
probably belonged to the East Slavic pagan lexicon; playing games with a monkey or bear was 
considereda sin. The other Russian word, obez'jana, represents a later borrowing from Persian 
büzina, possibly via Turkic. 
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2.1.13. Elephant and ivory 


2.1.13.1. Early dialect terms for 'elephant' and their connection to Southwest 
Asian migratory terms 


Despite the restricted dialect distribution of cognates, a word for 'elephant; 
ivory’ can be reconstructed as *yebh- (or *Hebh-), going back to an early stage 
of dialect unity and reflected in a number of archaic words from only two 
dialects: Lat. ebur ‘ivory; elephant’, Skt. íbha-h ‘elephant’. Like the other 
animal names listed above, it is an evident Near Eastern migratory word, found 
in a number of ancient Near Eastern languages, including Afroasiatic: Egypt. 
3bw ‘elephant’ (Erman and Grapow 1955:1.7; on the evidence of Coptic ерои, 
ebu a protoform *(j)ebu can be reconstructed), Hebr. šen-habbim ‘elephant tusk’ 
(lit. ‘tooth’: sen). 

In the same semantic sphere, an ancient migratory term for ‘ivory’ is found 
in other Indo-European dialects: Myc. Gk. e-re-pa, gen. e-re-pa-to ‘ivory’, 
adj. e-re-pa-te-jo ‘made of ivory’, Hom. eléphas, gen. eléphantos ‘ivory’, 
elephánteios ‘made of ivory’. The word can be compared to Hitt. lahpa-, in one 
text with Glossenkeil: « la-ah-pa-aš ü-nu-wa-an-du ‘let them decorate [it] with 
ivory’, КОВ XXXVI 25; in a trilingual Sumerian-Akkadian-Hittite text [айраў 
corresponds to Sumerian zu and Akkad. sinnu in the sense ‘elephant tooth’ 
(Laroche 1965b, Masson 1967:80-83). 

Comparison of Hittite-Luwian lahpa- and Gk. eléphas, gen. eléphantos 
permits us to regard the initial e- of the Greek form as the typical prothetic 
vowel of that language, and reconstruct a protoform *lebhonth-; there is a 
regular reflex of zero grade *Ibhonth- in Goth. ulbandus ‘camel’.42 Like the 
Latin and Sanskrit word for ‘elephant’, this one goes back to an ancient stage of 
dialect unity. Another word belonging to this set may be *alpi ‘camel’, posited 
for Tocharian (the Tocharian word is proposed as a source of Central Asian 
loans of the form [arpa] ‘camel’: see Clauson 1973:40). 

Evidently the speakers of individual Indo-European dialects who settled new 
territories and encountered camels for the first time transferred the word for 
‘elephant’ to the unfamiliar large animal. Another group of dialects forms a 


42. There are no formal grounds for considering Goth. ulbandus ‘camel’ (OSax. 
olbundeo ‘camel’, Heliand 3299; OE olfend, Olcel. ulfalde) a loan from Gk. eléphas, as is 
usually assumed. The regular phonetic correspondences of these words clearly allow them to be 
traced back to a common Proto-Indo-European form. For the semantic shift from ‘elephant’ to 
‘camel’ in Proto-Germanic or earlier cf. the analogous development in Sumerian and Akkadian 
(Landsberger 1934:92, Nagel 1963:193). Goth. ulbandus was probably borrowed into Slavic as 
OCS vellbodü (Russ. verbljud) ‘camel’: Vasmer 1964-1973:1.293-94, cf. Sreznevskij 
1958:L241. The Slavic word for ‘elephant’ (Russ. slon) is borrowed from eastern Asiatic 
languages (archaic Chinese *söag, Burm. stay < *slar ‘elephant’: Pulleyblank 1963:23), 
whereas many western European languages borrow the word for ‘elephant’ from Greek via 
Latin. 
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new word for ‘camel’: Skt. ustra- ‘camel; buffalo’ (‘buffalo’ in the Rigveda), 
Avest. utro ‘camel’ (cf. the personal name Zara6-ustro, lit. ‘camel driver’: 
Mayrhofer 1977:43ff.; but see also Thieme 1981), from the root *wes- ‘mois- 
ten'. 

Thus two words for ‘elephant’ can be reconstructed for archaic Indo- 
European dialect groupings, both in all likelihood of general Near Eastern 
origin: *yebh- ~ *Hebh- and *lebh-onth- (possibly *leHbho-, taking into 
account the Hittite-Luwian form). Comparison of the two protoforms suggests 
that they may ultimately be related to each other through a single Proto-Indo- 
European word for ‘elephant’, a form reminiscent of other words for ‘elephant’ 
in languages of the ancient Near East. 


2.2. Animals of the Lower World 
2.2.1. Serpent, snake, and worm 


2.2.1.1. Indo-European words for ‘serpent’ ; their variants and replacements in 
individual dialects 


The serpent as a basic mythic being of the Lower World is represented by 
cognates in all the early Indo-European dialects, cognates which reveal some 
phonetic variation: Skt. áhi- ‘serpent’, Ved. Ahi- Budhnyá- ‘Serpent of the 
Depths’, Av. aži- ‘serpent’, Gk. öphis ‘snake; grass snake’, Arm. iš ‘snake, 
viper’: PIE *oghoi-. Lat. anguis ‘snake; serpent; dragon’, MIr. esc-ung ‘eel’ 
(lit. ‘water snake’), Lith. angis, OPruss. angis, ORuss. už’ ‘snake species’, Russ. 
uz ‘adder, viper’, Arm. awj: PIE *anghoi-.43 Gk. ékhis ‘snake’, ékhidna 
‘mythological snake’: PIE *eghi- (see below for a possible Germanic reflex of 
this form in Olcel. zgir ‘Serpent’). This latter stem forms the basis for the term 
for a species of hedgehog, lit. 'snake-eater' (apparently the reference was to a 
mongoose, which kills poisonous snakes): Gk. ekhinos ‘hedgehog’, Oss. wyzyn/ 
uzun, Arm. ozni, Lith. eZys, Latv. ezis, Russ. e£, OHG, OE igil (Ger. Igel) 
‘hedgehog’. 


43. A Baltic and Slavic semantic innovation from the same Indo-European root is the 
word for ‘eel’, a fish common in the Baltic Sea basin: OPruss. angurgis, Lith. ungurys, Russ. 
ugor’ (Toporov 1975-:1.88-89); cf. also Lat. anguilla ‘eel’. The original meaning ‘snake, worm’ 
is reflected in Germanic cognates: OHG angar ‘larva’ (Ger. Engerling), OPruss. anxdris ‘grass 
snake’, Lith. inkstiras (Toporov 1975-:1.96). Cf. Gk. ímberis - égkhelus (Hesychius; evidently 
in the meaning ‘water snake’); the Greek word égkhelus, which corresponds formally to both 
PIE *anghoj- and *eghi- (Pokorny 1959:44), means ‘water snake’ but not ‘eel’, since it is 
opposed to the generic term ikhthits ‘fish’ as in Homeric egkhélués te kal ikhthues, Iliad 21.203 
and 353. Therefore, contra some investigators (Watkins 1971:1500, cf. Pokorny 1959:43-44), 
an original meaning ‘eel’ cannot be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European *anghoj- ‘snake’ 
(for the dialectal nature of these words see Porzig 1954:125, 202 [1964:188, 298]. 
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The words show phonetic differences, evidently correlated with semantic 
differences. The original root *efhi-, preserved in the archaic derivative, 
undergoes taboo transformations, yielding two different forms *anghoi-, 
*oghoi-, names for 'snake' and 'serpent' as mythic and ritually significant 
beings. 

In a number of dialects this taboo leads to complete replacement of the origi- 
nal word by neologisms like Lat. natrix ‘water snake’, Olr. nathir, Goth. nadre, 
Olcel. nadr, OHG natara ‘adder’ (Ger. Natter), Engl. adder (an Italic-Celtic- 
Germanic isogloss: Porzig 1954:101, 125 [1964:153, 188]). Another is Skt. 
sarpá- ‘snake, reptile’, Lat. serpens ‘snake’ (in Pliny the word also refers to small 
crawling insects), Gk. herpetón ‘crawling animal’ (Wackernagel 1953:1.165), 
from PIE *serph- ‘crawl’: Skt. sárpati ‘crawls’, Gk. herpö ‘crawl’, Lat. serp 
id., etc. 

Slavic preserves the original term *ọžř as the name of a particular species of 
snake, while the meaning 'mythic serpent, dragon; serpent in general' is ex- 
pressed by a euphemism: OCS zmija ‘snake; dragon’ (öphis, drákon), originally 
*crawling on the ground; belonging to the Lower World' (cf. Alb. dhémje 
‘caterpillar’), from PIE *ghdh-e/om- ‘earth’. Another euphemism is the 
Germanic designation of ‘serpent’ and ‘mythic serpent, dragon’ as ‘worm’: 
Goth. waürms ‘snake’, Olcel. ormr ‘serpent’ (e.g. in the Edda: Midgards-ormr 
*Snake of the Middle World', which marks the boundary of the earth and is the 
‘belt of all the lands’, umgjoró allra landa). This euphemism is based on the 
original meaning 'worm; insect'.44 In some Germanic languages, this meaning 
is found together with that of 'serpent': e.g. OE wyrm 'serpent; dragon; worm', 
Engl worm. Elsewhere, the word preserves its original meaning, while 
*serpent' is named by one of the words just reviewed: cf. Lat. uermis *worm', 
Gk. rhómos ‘wood worm’, Lith. vaFmas ‘insect; mosquito’, ORuss. vérmie ‘lo- 
cust; worms’. The same word provides a term for red or purple dye in a 
number of dialects: OPruss. wormyan ‘red’ (lit. ‘worm-colored’), Ukr. 
vermjanij ‘red’, OHG wurmoht, wurmrot, wurmfar ‘dyed red’, OE wurma 
‘purple’ (a Balto-Slavic-Germanic isogloss): PIE *wrmi-, *wrmo-.45 


44. Comparable semantic shifts among the meanings ‘worm’, ‘insect’, ‘snake’, and 
‘lizard’ are found in other cognate sets, and can be explained as resulting from the assignment of 
all these animals to a single category. The word meaning ‘lizard’ in one dialect group (OCS 
asterü, Russ. jaščerica ‘lizard’, Latv. skirgailis, Alb. hardhele ‘lizard’) has cognates meaning 
‘worm’ (Gk. skarfs ‘worm species’) and ‘insect’ (Lith. skérys ‘locust’, cf. Gk. kóris ‘bedbug’ 
with a different initial) in other dialects. 

45. There is phonetic similarity between this stem and another Indo-European stem with 
the same meaning, *khormi- ‘worm’: Skt. kfmi- ‘worm’, Sogd. kyrm- ‘worm’, Pers. kirm 
‘worm’, Oss. kalm ‘snake, worm’, Olr. cruim ‘worm’, OPruss. girmis ‘larva’, Lith. kirmis 
‘worm’, OCS £rivi ‘worm’ (the source of the Slavic word for ‘red’: OCS ¢riveni ‘red’, a perfect 
analogy to the word ‘red’ formed from the other stem *wrmi-). 

The word for ‘ant’, *mor-w-/*wor-m-, is formally related to these words: Russ. 
muravej, Gk. bórmaks ‘ant’, Skt. vamrd- ‘ant’ (see 1.4.1.3 above). The semantic relatedness of 
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These taboo replacements for *mythic serpent; snake' in Indo-European 
dialects become understandable in the light of the special mythological role of 
the serpent in all the ancient cultural traditions. 


2.2.1.2. The basic motif connected with the serpent in Indo-European my- 
thology 


The basic mythic motif connected with the serpent is the struggle of the upper- 
most deity with the main embodiment of the Lower World. Archaic Indo- 
European mythic motifs depict the killing of the serpent by his divine opponent. 
Comparison of the archaic traditions makes possible the reconstruction of whole 
text fragments of this Indo-European myth, in which the ancient name of the 
serpent is used. The Rigveda (I, 32, 1-2) reflects these texts in the following 
formulas: áhann áhim párvate Sisriyandm ‘he killed the dragon (áhim), which 
was resting on the mountain’, áhann áhim ánv apás tatarda prä vaksánà abhinat 
párvatanam ‘he killed the dragon (áhim), he made an opening for the rivers, he 
cut apart the waist of the mountains’. In the Avesta the same motif is reflected 
in passages such as уб janat айт srvaram yim aspo.garam nara.garam ‘he who 
killed the homed serpent (aZim), who devoured horses, devoured people’ (Yast 
9, 11). There is a striking semantic and lexical parallel in a passage in the Edda, 
which confirms the possibility of reconstructing these text fragments for Proto- 
Indo-European (Helgakvióa Hundingsbana 1:55.5): 


er bú felt hefir inn flugar trauda 

Jofur, bann er olli zgis dauða 
*You, who overthrew the wild boar who disdained to flee, you who called 
forth the death of the serpent (zgir)’46 


Just as in the myth the uppermost deity overcame the serpent to free nature, 
in healing rituals the shaman priest rids the patient of ‘worms’ which are 
identified with mythic serpents, e.g. in the Atharvaveda (II, 31, 5): 


ye krmayah parvatesu vanesv osadhisu pasusv ару antah 
ye asmakam tanvam ävivisuh sarvam tad dhanmi janima krminam 
*Those worms which are in the mountains, in plants, in animals, in the water, 
those which have come into our body, I crush the worms’ entire clan’ 
these roots is confirmed by the possibility of using *khormi- in the meaning 'ant', shown by 
Lith. skiFvinti 'run around like an ant' (Specht 1944:45). 


46. Here and in some other older Germanic texts, Olcel. zgir and its cognates are to be 
interpreted as cognates to Gk. ékhis, Skt. dhi- ‘serpent’ (Plassmann 1961:111ff.); Olcel. ægir is 
also found in the compound zgis-hjálmr 'snakelike helmet’, elucidated as í orms líki ‘like the 
worm (i.e. serpent)’ (Plassmann 1961:95; for zgir see also pp. 121-24). 
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In the incantations against worms and the mythic texts about the serpent- 
slaying god in the archaic Indo-European traditions, not only the lexemes 
coincide, but also such essential traits as the magic number nine (“nine worms”, 
*nine daughters of the Serpent', etc.): see Toporov 1969:25-27, Plassmann 
1961:121-24. 

In some archaic Indo-European traditions where the original word for the 
mythic Serpent is lost (as with Hitt. /lluyankas ‘Serpent’; or Gk. Puthon, from 
PIE *bhudh- ‘Lower World’, see IL1.4.5 above), the complete structural 
scheme of the myth and its individual details are preserved. For instance, the 
Serpent steals body parts of his divine opponent (his eye, sakuwa, and heart, kir, 
in the Hittite variant); a woman or goddess helps the serpent-killing god (Inara 
in the Hittite myth, Athena in the Greek one). After a temporary victory by the 
serpent, the god reassembles his body and from the sky he kills his enemy in the 
Lower World (see Kretschmer 1927, Fontenrose 1959; cf. Littleton 1970). 

This entire complex of motifs concerning a one-on-one battle of the ranking 
deity with the serpent or dragon is highly characteristic of all mythic traditions 
of the Near East and Caucasus, from the earliest Sumerian written sources to 
folklore themes of medieval and modern times (see Ivanov and Toporov 
1974:136ff.). 


2.2.2. Otter, beaver, and water animal 
2.2.2.1. Indo-European dialect terms for ‘water animal’, ‘otter’, ‘beaver’ 


Lexemes which in some dialects (Iranian, Baltic, Slavic, Germanic, Latin, 
Celtic) refer to specific animals, the otter (Lutra vulgaris) and beaver (Castor 
fiber L.), in other dialects (Hittite, Greek, Armenian, Indo-Aryan) mean *water 
animal' in general and often have ritual and/or cultic significance. These 
ritually significant water animals are named descriptively, as *water dogs' or 
with derivatives from *wot’or- ‘water’. A Hittite rendition of a Hurrian myth 
about a water monster Hedammu (KUB VIII 67 IV 17) relates how it devoured 
‘stream dogs’, ID-aX UR.ZÍRHLA (the same passage contains the analogously 
constructed IKU-as KUgHLA ‘field fish’, apparently ‘lizards’: Friedrich 
1949:233, 248). The reference is evidently to a small water-dwelling mammal, 
which is compared to a dog. In Greek, a derivative of the Indo-European word 
for ‘water’ refers to a water monster: húdros ‘Hydra’ (Iliad 2.723), with the 
later attested feminine hudrd ‘water snake’. In Sanskrit a derivative of the same 
root, udrd-, means ‘water animal’; it is clearly a substantivized adjective 
meaning ‘pertaining to water’ (cf. Vedic an-udrá- ‘waterless’). 

Reference specifically to otters (Lutra vulgaris) is attested in Waigali 
wacak’ok ‘otter’ (Morgenstieme 1954:222), Avest. udra-, Oss. wyrd, urdz, 
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Russ. vydra, Lith. üdra, OPruss. udro, OHG ottar, Olcel. otr, i.e. in the Iranian- 
Balto-Slavic-Germanic dialect area. It is evidently a semantic innovation of this 
dialect group, shared by Iranian but not Indic. It is interesting that there is also 
a word specifically meaning 'beaver' (Castor fiber) in the same set of dialects 
plus Italic and Celtic, while the group of dialects that lack ‘otter’ also lack 
*beaver'. 

The Common Indo-European word for ‘beaver’, *bhibher ~ *bhebher, pre- 
serves an original meaning ‘brown’ or ‘shiny’ in some of the dialects which lack 
it in the meaning ‘beaver’. The word is attested in the Rigveda in the sense ‘red- 
brown’ (of horses, cows, gods, plants), Ved. babhrü-; in Mitannian Aryan 
bapru-nnu is a horse color (Mayrhofer 1966:137ff., 1974:§7); the non- 
reduplicated cognate is a horse color term in Slavic: Pol. brony ‘bay’, OCzech 
brony ‘white’, ORuss. bronyi ‘white’. In later Sanskrit the term refers to a 
specific animal, the ichneumon (Herpestes ichneumon, a long-tailed species of 
mongoose that kills otters and mice). In Greek the non-reduplicated cognate 
means ‘toad’, which is consistent with the meaning of Old Prussian brunse 
‘roach; small fish’, Lith. dial. bruvisé (Toporov 1975-:1.256-57). 

In the other dialect group the same root, in reduplicated form, means 
‘beaver’: Av. bawra-, bawri-, Lith. bebrüs/bebras, OPruss. bebrus, Russ. bober, 
OHG bibar (Ger. Biber), OE beofor (Engl. beaver), Olcel. bjórr, Lat. fiber, 
OBret. beuer ‘fiber’, ‘castor’47 (Toporov 1975-:1.203-5). 

In summary, derivatives of *wot’or- ‘water’ mean ‘otter’, and reduplicated 
derivatives of the color term mean ‘beaver’, only in a sharply limited dialect 
group which includes the later European dialects (Baltic, Slavic, Germanic, 
Italic, Celtic) and Avestan. This is apparently an innovation, one having to do 
with the particular ecological environment inhabited by speakers of these 
dialects. It is notable that the Indo-Iranian languages are split by this isogloss: 
Sanskrit shows the more archaic situation, while Avestan displays the inno- 
vation. 


2.2.2.2. The ritual and cultic role of the beaver in individual Indo-European 
traditions 


In this same area we find mythological and ritual significance for the otter and 
beaver, which can be connected to the role of these animals as basic represen- 
tatives of the Lower World in western Asian cultural traditions. In the Avesta, 
the beaver is the sacred animal of Anahita, a female deity originally associated 
with the Lower World. In Slavic folk songs, ‘black beavers’ are associated with 
the roots of the Cosmic Tree (Ivanov and Toporov 1965:80). In Latvian folk 


47. In Old Irish the same meaning is expressed descriptively: dobor-chií ‘water dog’. 
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songs the Divine Twins dance in beaver and otter skins; the songs contain the 
words 


udri, üdri, bebri, bebri, 
duod man savu kaZuocinu! 
*Otters, otters, beavers, beavers, 
Give me your pelts!’ (Mühlenbach and Endzelin 1923-1932:IV.406) 


These features of Baltic, Slavic, and Avestan tradition find no parallels in other 
early Indo-European traditions, which gives cultural-historical confirmation of 
the secondary, environmentally determined origin of these animals' significance. 


2.2.3. Mouse and mole 
2.2.3.1. The Common Indo-European term for ‘mouse’ 


A Common Indo-European term for *mouse', *müs-, is attested throughout the 
main early dialects: Skt. mis- ‘mouse’ (in this meaning in the Rigveda), ‘rat’, 
Pers. müs ‘mouse’, Oss. myst,48 Gk. müs, Arm. mukn, OCS туўї, Lat. müs, 
Olcel., OHG, OE müs (Ger. Maus, Engl. mouse). 

Beginning with the earliest Indo-European mythic conceptions the mouse is 
associated with burial rites and a female deity of the Lower World. 


2.2.3.2. The mythological and ritual role of mouse, shrew, and mole in early 
Indo-European traditions 


In Hittite tradition the mouse figures in rituals performed by priestesses to 
prevent death. In the Hittite-Luwian ritual KUB XXVII 67, the ‘Old Woman’ 
(Sumerogram SAL SU.GI) saves a person from death by tying a piece of tin — 
a symbol of death — to a mouse which is set free to run ‘beyond the mountains 
and valleys’, i.e. into the other world. Analogous motifs are connected with a 
mouse cult in Greek tradition, attested from the time of Homer (e.g. Iliad 1.39). 
The mouse was the cult animal of the god Apollo Smintheus,49 in whose temple 
at Chrysa near Lectum promontory in Asia Minor mice were specially raised 
and kept beneath the altar. The god himself was depicted with mice or as stand- 
ing on a mouse. Apollo’s son, the god of healing Asclepius, resurrected the dead, 

48. Oss. mystülzg ‘weasel’ (cf. Lat. mustela ‘weasel, marten’) has the same root (Abaev 
1973:11.143). 


49. His name Smintheus can be etymologized on the evidence of the gloss smínthos, 
smís + müs ‘mouse’ (Hesychius; see Grégoire 1949). 
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for which he was struck by Zeus's lightning (Grégoire 1949, Toporov 1975a). 

In Germanic and Slavic traditions the mouse was a holy animal of a pagan 
goddess associated with burial rites and conceived of as blind. Among the East 
Slavs the Milky Way, in folk belief thought to be the path taken by the soul to 
the next world, was called mySina tropka ‘mouse path’ (Vasmer 1964- 
1973:Ш.27). A relic of the mouse rites is preserved in Slavic superstitions and 
games connected with Baba Yaga (Potebnja 1865:90-95), who can evidently be 
identified with the SAL SU.GI, ‘Old Woman’, of the Hittite-Luwian rite 
(Toporov 1963). 

The magic role of the mouse woman is also reflected in Lithuanian folklore, 
specifically in the story ‘The enchanted castle’, where a mouse is the priestess 
under whose supervision boys undergo an initiation rite (Ivanov and Toporov 
1965:95). The original term for ‘mouse’ was tabooed in Lithuanian and 
replaced by another word, pelé. 

Mice and the female deity connected with them are conceived of as blind in 
Slavic and Germanic mythological beliefs and associated terms: Cz. slepá baba 
‘blind old woman’, name of a game; Pol. slepa babka, a game; Serbo-Cr. slijepi 
mis (lit. ‘blind mouse’) ‘bat’ and ‘blind-man’s buff’, Ger. blindes Máusel ‘blind 
mouse’ (Potebnja 1865:92). This permits us to link them to the sightless animals 
closely related to field mice: the bat and the mole (Talpa europaea L.). 

The mole appears together with the mouse in a number of ancient 
mythological motifs connected with the god of healing Asclepius. The sanctuary 
(thólos, thuméle) of Asclepius in Epidaurus was built on the model of a mole's 
den. The god's very name can be etymologized as containing one of the Indo- 
European words for ‘mole’, Lat. talpa; it is also ultimately related to the Near 
Eastern name of the disappearing and reappearing god of fertility, Hitt. 
Telepinu-, Hatt. Talipinu, Talipuna, and to migratory terms for several of the 
animals associated with that mythic complex (Grégoire 1949, Toporov 
1975a:42-43; these deities are discussed in more detail below). 

In Sanskrit tradition the mole is venerated together with the god of healing 
Rudra, to whom the mole (Skt. akhü-) belongs; prayers are addressed to Rudra, 
asking him to take away illnesses (Rigveda II, 33). 

Despite the cultic significance of the mole as a sacred animal in Indo- 
European tradition, unrelated names for it have arisen separately in the various 
historical dialects, evidently due to taboo replacement of the original word. 

The special cultic and ritual significance of the mouse and mole in Indo- 
European tradition, which associates them with burial rites and healing 
ceremonies, has its roots in prehistoric antiquity. In the ancient culture of Asia 
Minor in the seventh to sixth millennia B.C., we find traces of special cultic use 
of mice and shrews, which were placed in graves by the high priestesses; this 
symbolizes the connection of these animals with the highest female divinity 
(Mellaart 1967). 
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2.2.4. Turtle 
2.2.4.1. Dialect terms for ‘turtle’ 


The Indo-European words for ‘turtle’ form separate cognate sets in different 
dialect areas, which makes it impossible to trace any one of the various forms 
back to Proto-Indo-European. One group of cognates is Gk. khélus ‘turtle’, 
‘lyre’, Serbo-Cr. Zélva ‘turtle’, Slovene Zetva, Czech Zelva, Russ. Zelvak, which 
require a protoform *ghel-u-. In East Slavic the old word is tabooed and 
replaced by a derivative from cerep ‘skull’: Russ. ёеғераха (Zelenin 1929- 
1930:1I.53). 

Similar taboo processes could have led to the replacement of the original 
term in other Indo-European dialects, where we find new terms, a number of 
which go back to names of other animals of the Lower World. This may be the 
explanation of Skt. kurmá-h ‘turtle’, formally comparable to Lith. kurmis, Latv. 
kufmis ‘mole’. These forms may reflect, with some phonetic reshaping, the 
same root as the protoform for ‘worm’: *khormi- (see note 45 above). 


2.2.5. Crab 
2.2.5.1. The Indo-European term for ‘crab’ 


The primary term for ‘crab’ in the early Indo-European dialects is formed from 
a reduplicated base *kharkhar- (Pokomy 1959:531) meaning ‘hard, rough’: 
Skt. karkara- ‘hard’, Gk. kárkaroi - trakheis ‘rough, hard (pl.) (Hesychius). 
Words for ‘crab’: Gk. karkinos ‘crab’, Prakrit karkata- ‘crayfish’, karka- ‘crab’, 
Lat. cancer ‘crayfish’, Russ. rak, Slavic *rakü (with dissimilative loss of the 
initial *k-) ‘crayfish’. In Germanic there is a replacement (perhaps due to 
taboo) of the original word by a descriptive one related to *k’rebh- ‘crawl; 
scratch’ (cf. Olcel. krafla, OHG krappeln): Olcel. krabbi, OE crabba (Engl. 
crab), MHG krabbe ‘crab’; the same source gives OSax. krebit Ger. Krebs 
*crayfish'. 


2.2.6. Toad and frog 


2.2.6.1. Descriptive names for ‘toad’ and ‘frog’; their role in Indo-European 
mythology 


Words primarily of a descriptive nature can be reconstructed for the meanings 
*toad' and 'frog' in various dialect groupings; they are probably the result of 
euphemistic replacements for the name of this animal, which played an essential 
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role in mythological conceptions of the Lower World. 

Forms from the Germanic-Balto-Slavic area go back to a common root of 
obviously onomatopoetic nature: OPruss. gabawo ‘toad’, Russ. Zaba, Serbo-Cr. 
Zaba, Czech žába; OSax. quappa ‘burbot’; cf. Lat. bufo ‘toad’ (assumed to be a 
loan from Osco-Umbrian): Vasmer 1964-1973:11.31.50 

Another descriptive stem yielding words for ‘frog’ in Indo-European dialects 
is derived from *phreu- ‘jump’ (cf. Skt. pravate ‘jumps, hops’): Skt. plava- 
‘frog’ (lit. ‘one who jumps’), Olcel. frauki, OE frogga (Engl. frog) beside a 
parallel stem in -sk-: Olcel. froskr, OE frosc, Ger. Frosch ‘frog’. The East 
Slavic word for ‘frog’ has a similar semantic origin: Russ. ljaguska from the 
root of ljag-at' ‘kick’, јака ‘thigh, haunch’ (Vasmer 1964-1973:11.548-49). 

The formal variability of words for ‘toad’ and ‘frog’ in Indo-European 
dialects5! may have to do with the character of these animals as representatives 
of the Lower World. In Slavic and Germanic traditions, worms, frogs, toads, 
mice, turtles, and all insects are the children or descendants of the beings of the 
Lower World; death and illness, especially of children, are associated with toads 
(Potebnja 1865:200-206). Cf. also the hymn to frogs in the Rigveda (VII, 103), 
where they are compared to Brahman priests. 


2.2.7. Fly and gadfly 
2.2.7.1. The Proto-Indo-European word for ‘fly’ 


A Proto-Indo-European word for ‘fly’ can be reconstructed as *mu(s)-: Gk. 
muía 'fly, gadfly', Arm. mun, gen. mnoy 'mosquito', Lat. musca 'fly', Olcel. 
my ‘mosquito’, OE тусе, OHG mucka ‘mosquito’, Lith. musé, OPruss. muso, 
Latv. musa ‘fly’, OCS muxa ‘fly’. The original meaning of the word was 
evidently that of a stinging, irritating insect; Homer (Iliad 17.567-72) mentions 
an irritating fly which likes human blood. 


2.2.8. Wasp and hornet 
2.2.8.1. Dialect terms for ‘wasp’, ‘hornet’ 


The set of words common to Ancient European dialects plus Iranian also 


50. For the onomatopoetic nature of this root compare analogs like Russ. kvakuska ‘frog’ 
from kvakat’ ‘croak’, with many parallels: Lith. kvakséti, Ger. quaken ‘croak’, etc. The Hittite 
text Bo 2738 I 7-8, 10 mentions the den or burrow (hattes‘Sar, in other texts the serpent’s den) of 
an animal a-ku-wa-ku-wa-a$ which is identified as a frog or toad (Forrer apud Kretschmer 
1927:310); but see Kammenhuber's objections in Friedrich and Kammenhuber 1975-:I. 


51. Other dialect terms include Oss. xzfs ‘frog’ < Old Iranian *kasyapa ‘frog’ (Abaev 
1949:1.51). 
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includes *wobhsa- ‘wasp’: Pehl. wabz ‘wasp’, cf. Av. vawšaka- ‘scorpion’, 
Lith. vapsvà ‘wasp’, OPruss. wobse, Russ. osa, OE wafs (Engl. wasp), OHG 
wefsa (Ger. Wespe), Lat. uespa, OBret. guohi ‘wasp’. The word is considered a 
derivative of *webh- ‘weave’ (Pokorny 1959:1179); for this root, see below. 

A similar group of Ancient European dialects also shows a common term for 
‘hornet’: Lith. sirsé, OLith. sirsud ‘large wasp’, Latv. sirsis, OPruss. sirsilis 
‘hornet’, ORuss. s’rsen’, Russ. Yerfen'; OHG hurnüz (Ger. Hornisse), OE 
hyrnet(u) (Engl. hornet); Lat. crabro ‘homet’. The word goes back to PIE 
*Khrs-en-, the root that provides words for ‘horn’: the hornet is a ‘horned 
insect’. This word had a broader range, as is shown by Toch. A, B kronse in 
the specialized sense ‘bee’ (see below). 


2.2.9. Louse and nit 
2.2.9.1. Proto-Indo-European terms for ‘louse’ and ‘nit’ 


Words for ‘louse’ and ‘nit’ in Indo-European have a wide distribution in the 
dialects, but reveal a significant degree of phonetic variation, explainable by 
taboo reshapings of the original words. 

Olcel. gnit ‘nit; louse eggs’, Russ. gnida, Latv. gnida, Lith. glinda, Lat. léns, 
gen. lendis; also cognate are Gk. konis, gen. konidos ‘nit’ (with devoicing of the 
initial consonant), Arm. anic (with metathesis of the consonants): PIE *ghnit’-. 

Olcel., OHG, OE lüs ‘louse’; Welsh llau ‘lice’; Skt. yü-kä ‘louse’ (with loss of 
the initial */-), Lith. vievesa ‘louse’ (reduplication of the root without */-), 
ORuss. у”, Russ. vos’: PIE *lüs-. 


2.2.10. Fish and salmon 
2.2.10.1. Indo-European dialect terms for fish as an animal of the Water World 


Fish, as water animals, are placed in the Lower World in ancient views, together 
with other water animals as well as snakes, worms, and insects. The ancient 
mythological view of fish as animals of the Lower World, or underground, 
gives grounds for relating the word for ‘fish’ to that for ‘earth’ (see 2.2.1.1 
above for the connection between ‘snake’ and ‘earth’ in Slavic). It is significant 
that the Greek word ikhthás ‘fish’ and its cognates (Arm. jukn, Lith. žuvis, 
Latv. zuvs, OPruss. suckis) coincide with the Indo-European word for ‘earth’ 
(Gk. khthón, Hitt. tekan, Toch. A tkam, Skt. ksam-). The word for ‘fish’ goes 
back to a derivative in *-ü from * dhegh- ‘earth’: *dhghü- ‘fish’, lit. ‘under- 
ground (animal)', with subsequent phonetic alterations of the initial cluster. 
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In another dialect group — Latin, Celtic, and Germanic, from the Ancient 
European group — there is a different word for 'fish', evidently a dialectal 
innovation (see Porzig 1954:110, 171, 184, 193 [1964:165, 254, 272, 285]): 
*pheiskh- — *phiskh-: Lat. piscis, Olr. íasc, Goth. fisks, Olcel. fiskr, OHG, 
OE fisk (Ger. Fisch, Engl. fish); also Russ. peskar, piskar’ ‘gudgeon’ (but see 
Vasmer 1964-1973:III.267). 


2.2.10.2. The problem of the Indo-European word for 'salmon' 


A number of dialects have a special term for one species of fish, the salmon: 
OHG lahs (Ger. Lachs), Lith. lasisà, lasis, OPruss. lasasso, Russ. losos’, Oss. 
læsæg ‘salmon’. In Tocharian the cognate word Toch. B laks means ‘fish’ in 
general. The narrow dialect distribution of the word, and its absence from a 
number of dialects, demonstrates its late rise in its specialized sense as referring 
to a species of salmon, a spotted reddish fish found in rivers of the Caspian basin 
(Salmo trutta caspius Kessl.) and northern Europe (Salmo salar L.) (Berg 
1955:335; cf. Krogmann 1960, Lane 1970:82-83). The word for ‘salmon’, 
*]aKhs-, can be traced to the Indo-European root *laKh- ‘red; spotted’: Skt. 
laksa ‘red lacquer’, Pers. raxs ‘spotted; red and white’52 (see Thieme 1953, 
Krause 1961, Abaev 1973:II.32n1). 

As the speakers of Indo-European dialect groups migrated into new ecologi- 
cal environments, new words arose to refer to previously unknown animals 
found in the new territories. As a rule such words were formed from 
derivatives of inherited roots, the derivatives receiving specialized meanings. 
The word for ‘salmon’ in the dialect group just mentioned seems to have arisen 
in just this fashion. 


2.3. Animals of the Upper World 
2.3.1. Birdand eagle 
2.3.1.1. Indo-European words for 'bird' 


A generic term for ‘bird’ in Indo-European can be singled out in the form 
*Hwei-: Skt. vi-/vé- ‘bird’ (in the Rigveda the word is also frequently used of 
other beings which fly through the air: horses, gods, and sometimes arrows), 


52. There is a precise semantic parallel in the words for salmon or trout in MIr. erc 
*salmon, trout; spotted, dark red', OHG forhana, MHG forhe(n), forhel (Ger. Forelle), OE 
forn(e) ‘trout’, from PIE *pherKh- ‘spotted’: Skt. pffni- ‘spotted’, Gk. perknós “spotted; 
blackish; perch’, pérke ‘perch’, lit. ‘spotted’. 
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Av. vis ‘bird’, Pehl. way, wayendag ‘bird’; Gk. aietós ‘eagle’, Arm. haw ‘bird; 
chicken’; Lat. auis ‘bird’, Umbr. acc. sg. avif ‘aues’, Welsh hwyad ‘duck’. The 
word is related to *Hwe(i)-, originally ‘blow’, secondarily ‘air’, ‘wind’, and a 
generic term for the Upper World. Birds were of course seen as beings which 
fly through the air; this distinguished them from the beings of the Middle 
World, which move, run, or hop over the ground, and those of the Lower 
World, which crawl on the ground or live under the ground or in water 
(including insects and larvae, which were identified with the insects). 

For flying, the means of locomotion of Upper World beings, Indo-European 
uses the root *pheth-: Gk. pétomai ‘fly’, Skt. pátati ‘flies’, Lat. peto ‘strive, 
seek, make way toward’, Hitt. pittai- ‘run; hurry; fly’ (with semantic transfer). 
The same root forms derivatives in -r/-n- meaning ‘feather’, ‘wing’, ‘flight’: 
Hitt. pattar, gen. pattanas ‘wing’, Gk. pterón ‘feather; wing’ (cf. Апп. t'ir 
‘flight’, Skt. patará- ‘flying’, Av. patarata- 'flying'), OHG fedara (Ger. Feder) 
‘feather’, OE feder (Engl. feather), Lat. penna ‘feather, wing’. In a few 
separate dialects the word acquires the meaning ‘bird’: Olr. én ‘bird’, OWelsh 
eterin ‘bird’, and others. 

In its meaning ‘fly, flying’ the root also appears in a compound: Skt. 
asu-pätvan- 'fast-flying' (in the Rigveda Gsupdtva Syends ‘fast-flying falcons’), 
Gk. oku-pétes ‘fast’ (lit. ‘fast-flying’), Lat. accipiter, ORuss. jastreb” ‘accipiter’, 
Russ. jastreb (from original ‘fast-flying’; for this comparison see Pisani 
1975:161): PIE *öKkhu-ph(e)th-er- (for the first element *ökhu- ‘fast’ cf. Gk. 
Okus ‘fast’, Skt. asu-, Av. dsu-, etc.).53 


2.3.1.2. The Indo-European word for ‘eagle’ 


Among the inhabitants of the Upper World, special ritual and cultic significance 
is accorded the eagle, PIE *He/or-: Hitt. haras, gen. haranas ‘eagle’, Pal. hara 
‘eagle’, Gk. órnis, gen. órnithos ‘bird’, Myc. Gk. o-ni-ti-ja-pi ‘of a bird’ (Risch 
1976:313),54 Lith. dial. arélis, erélis ‘eagle’, Latv. érglis, OPruss. arelie (= 
arelis), OCS orilü, Russ. orel; Goth. ara, Olcel. ari, OHG aro (Ger. poet. Aar), 
MHG adel-ar (Ger. Adler), lit. ‘noble eagle’, OE earn, Olr. irar ‘eagle’; cf. 
Апп. oror ‘kite; gull’ (with semantic transfer). i 


53. The Latin form can be explained as the result of the change of *-Khw- to -kk-, with 
the subsequent development of -i- to break up the consonant cluster: *akkpter > accipiter. The 
Slavic form *(j)asu-str-gbu- is a regular development of the same protoform, with *-phthr- > 
-str- as in a number of other words (e.g. Russ. stryj ‘paternal uncle’, Stribog", high-ranked East 
Slavic pagan deity, both from *prr- 'father"). 

54. In Greek there is a semantic extension from ‘eagle’ to ‘bird’, with the generic mean- 
ing attested even in Homer. It is interesting that the Indo-European generic word for ‘bird’ 
acquires the meaning 'eagle' in Greek (aietós). Here we have a switch of generic and specific 
meanings in words belonging to the same category. Similar instances of semantic broadening 
include the change from ‘lion’ to ‘wild animal’ in Toch. A lu, ‘salmon’ to ‘fish’ in Toch. B laks. 
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2.3.1.3. The mythic role of the eagle in ancient Indo-European tradition. The 
connection of eagle and sea 


In Indo-European tradition as reflected in Sanskrit and Old Icelandic my- 
thology, the eagle is always at the top of the Cosmic Tree (Wilke 1922). In 
ancient Germanic traditions the eagle appears together with the sacred bear and 
wolf as the most important of the birds in terms of cultic functions; it is one of 
the three sacred animals of the afterworld Valhalla (Beck 1965:9, 97 et pass.). 

In Hittite tradition, beginning with the earliest texts, the eagle is the main 
ritual bird, comparable in significance to the lion. In the Old Hittite ritual KUB 
XXIX 1 cited in note 22, ‘they made eagle’s eyes (for the king), and they made 
him lion's teeth'. In an archaic song to the god Pirwa (Bo 6483), an eagle 
(haranan) is sent to the god from the city Hassuwa- (lit. ‘royal city’). The eagle 
often serves as messenger to the gods, flying to the sea and bringing news from 
there. This motif is repeated in the Old Hittite ritual of purification of the king 
and queen (Otten and Soucek 1969), in the Telepinus myth, and especially 
clearly in the ritual KUB XXIX 1 (just mentioned), which reads (1.50): nu 
GISDAG-iz AMUSEN-an hal-za-a-i e-hu-ta a-ru-na pí-e-i-mi... ‘and the 
Throne summons the eagle: Go! I send you to the sea!’ The eagle comes back 
and reports that he has seen (Suwayaun) the ‘lower, former gods’, katterres 
Кагийеў DINGIRMES (evidently the earlier gods, overthrown and relegated to 
the underworld).55 

This association of eagle and sea, or water in general, is probably a Common 
Indo-European mythological motif, as is reflected in archaic types of hydro- 
nyms and toponyms found in various Indo-European traditions which combine 
the element ‘eagle’ with ‘sea’, ‘water’, ‘stream’, etc. A clear example is the Old 
Hittite city name URURa-ra-as-ha-pa-as ‘Eagle River City’ (KBo III 54 B 13, 
Watkins 1973a:84), which finds an exact correspondence in toponyms such as 
the central European Celto-Illyrian Arlape (now Erlaf): Toporov 1975-:1.102. 

Interestingly, in Latin the very word for 'eagle', aquila, is etymologically 
related to the word for ‘stream, sea, water’: Lat. aqua, Goth. аһа ‘river’, OE 
éagor ‘sea, stream’, etc. This evidently represents a taboo replacement of the 
original word for ‘eagle’, the new term based on a property of this bird, which 
was associated with the sea or bodies of water;56 the same explanation would 
account for the meaning of Arm. oror ‘gull’. 


55. Similar motifs occur in the Vedic hymn to the eagle (Syend-), which ‘knew all the 
generations of gods’ (avedam ahám devànàm jdnimani ví$và, Rigveda IV, 27, 1) and which 
brings the sacred beverage soma from the sky for Indra. 


56. Under this etymological interpretation, Lat. aquilo ‘north wind’ and aquilus ‘dark 
brown, brown-black' must be regarded as derivatives from aquila ‘eagle’ and not vice versa (see 
Pokorny 1959:23, Tovar 1973:77-82). 
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2.3.1.4. Taboo replacements for ‘eagle’ in individual Indo-European dialects 


Taboo replacements of the word for ‘eagle’, ascribable to the eagle's special 
cultic and ritual significance in Indo-European tradition, can also be observed in 
other ancient Indo-European dialects, for instance Indo-Iranian, where several 
parallel forms meaning ‘eagle’ arise. One is Skt. syend- ‘eagle; falcon’, Av. 
saena- ‘large bird of prey’, possibly ‘eagle’; the term is based on the bird’s dark 
gray color and comes from *Khyé-: Skt. sydvd- ‘dark brown; dark’, Av. syava- 
‘black’, Pers. siyah, Russ. sivyj ‘gray’, sinij “bright blue’. 

In early Sanskrit, beginning with the Rigveda, syend- is used together with 
the epithet rjipyá- ‘fast-flying’, cognate to the basic word for ‘eagle’ in Ira- 
nian;57 the Iranian term evidently arose from the earlier epithet: árksiphos - 
aetón para Pérsias ‘eagle in Persian’ (Hesychius); cf. Av. arazifya- ‘eagle’, Pehl. 
aluh < *arduf, Pers. Gluh. The same ancient Indo-European epithet underlies 
Arm. arcui ‘eagle’ (Hübschmann 1897[1972]:424-25, Acarjan 1971:1.319-20, 
Greppin 1978:45ff., Tumanjan 1978:194), borrowed into Georgian as arc’iv-i 
‘eagle’. The same epithet is the source of the name of the Urartean king 
Menua's horse Arsibini (Melikisvili 1960:204-5, Lamberterie 1978:251-62). 


2.3.2. Crane 


2.3.2.1. The Indo-European term for ‘crane’ 


The Proto-Indo-European word for ‘crane’ comes from the root *k’er-, 
possibly of onomatopoetic origin (cf. Skt. járate ‘sounds, makes noise’): Gk. 
géren, géranos ‘crane’, Arm. krunk, Oss. zyrnag ‘crane’, Lith. gerve, Latv. 
dzērve, OPruss. gerwe, Russ. Zuravl’, OHG kranuh (Ger. Kranich), OE cranoc 
(Engl. crane), Lat. grüs, gen. gruis ‘crane’. Since cognates are present in Greek 
and Armenian, the absence of a Sanskrit cognate must be due to later loss. 


2.3.3. Raven and crow 


2.3.3.1. The Indo-European word for ‘raven’ as onomatopoetic 


The onomatopoetic root *k’er- is evidently cognate to *kher-/*khor-/*khr-, 


57. Other Indo-Iranian euphemisms for ‘eagle’ include Oss. cærgæs ‘eagle’, originally 
‘kite; bird of prey’, lit. ‘chicken-eater’; Sogd. crks ‘bird of prey’, Av. kahrkdsa-, Pers. kar gas 
‘kite’ (Abaev 1958:1.302-3). 
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also onomatopoetic, which gives the Proto-Indo-European word for 'raven': 
Skt. karata- ‘crow(?)’, karayika ‘crane species’, Oss. xalon ‘crow’ (Abaev 
1949:1.50), Gk. kóraks ‘raven’, koröne ‘crow’, kóraphos - poids órnis ‘a bird’ 
(Hesychius), Lat. coruus ‘raven’, cornix ‘crow’, Umbr. curnaco ‘cornicem’, 
‘crow’ (acc.). A form with initial *w-, found in Balto-Slavic-Tocharian, 
must be regarded as a phonetic innovation from *khor-n- (alternations of the 
type *khr-m- ~ *khor-m- ~ *wr-m- are characteristic of many animal 
names: see 2.2.1.1, note 45, above): Lith. várna, OPruss. warne ‘crow’, Russ. 
vorona ‘crow’, Toch. B wrauña ‘crow’ (Trubatev apud Vasmer 1964- 
1973:1.353). 

In some Indo-European traditions, especially Germanic, the raven is close to 
the eagle in its cultic significance, specifically as a sacred bird of Valhalla (Beck 
1965:9ff.). The word for ‘raven’, with which sacral traditions are associated, 
figures in a large number of terms belonging to cultic and poetic language.58 
Significantly, in Germanic the ancient, Proto-Indo-European word for ‘raven’ is 
replaced by a derivative of *k’er-, the root underlying the Proto-Indo- 
European word for ‘crane’: OE crdwe (Engl. crow), OHG kra(w)a (Ger. 
Krähe) ‘crow’, Olcel. kráka ‘crow’, krákr ‘raven’ .59 


2.3.4. Thrush, starling, sparrow 
2.3.4.1. Dialect terms for these birds in Indo-European 


A word for ‘thrush’ or ‘starling’, reconstructed as a set of onomatopoetic 
variants, is attested in the Ancient European dialects: Lat. turdus ‘thrush’, MIr. 
тий, druit ‘starling’, Olcel. prostr ‘thrush’, OHG droscala (Ger. Drossel), OE 
ürysce (Engl. thrush), OPruss. tresde, Lith. sträzdas, Latv. strazds ‘thrush’, 
melnais strazds ‘starling’ (lit. ‘black thrush’, Mühlenbach and Endzelin 
1923-1932: III.1083), Russ. drozd ‘thrush, blackbird’. Gk. strouthós ‘sparrow’ 
is probably also cognate, in which case the semantic difference requires positing 
a semantic innovation which gave the meaning ‘thrush’ in the Ancient European 
dialect group. 

Another dialect stem meaning ‘sparrow’, ‘starling’ is *spher-k’-: Gk. 
sparásion - órneon empherés strouthói (Hesychius), Epic psér ‘starling’, Goth. 
sparwa 'sparrow', OE spearwa (Engl. sparrow), OHG sparo (Ger. Sperling), 
Olcel. sporr. 


58. Echoes of the ancient cultic symbolism of the raven can be perceived in recent 
Romantic literature, e.g. in Poe's "The Raven', the ballads of Robert Southey, etc. 


59. In the modern West Germanic languages the word for ‘raven’ apparently undergoes a 
second taboo replacement: Ger. Rabe, Engl. raven. 
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2.3.5. Black grouse and capercaillie 
2.3.5.1. The Indo-European term for “black grouse' 


A reduplicated root of onomatopoetic origin, *theth(e)r-, is represented in all 
the main Indo-European dialect groups:60 Skt. tittird- ‘partridge’, Pers. tadarv 
‘pheasant’, Arm. tatrak ‘turtledove’, Gk. tetráon ‘capercaillie’, OPruss. tatarwis 
‘female black grouse (grayhen)’, Lith. tetervà, Latv. teteris ‘black grouse’, Russ. 
teterev, Olcel. bidurr ‘capercaillie’; cf. ОП. tethra ‘crow’ from the same root. 
Despite the antiquity and Proto-Indo-European nature of the term, it is not 
possible to determine its precise original meaning or the bird it referred to. 
The majority of historically attested meanings point to ‘black grouse’ or 
‘capercaillie’, ‘pheasant(?)’. 


2.3.6. Woodpecker, small songbirds, and finch 
2.3.6.1. The Indo-European word for ‘woodpecker’ 


Proto-Indo-European *(s)phikho- ‘woodpecker’ gives regular correspondences 
in the main early Indo-European dialects: Skt. pikd- ‘Indian cuckoo’, Lat. picus 
‘woodpecker’, pica ‘magpie’, Umbr. peico (acc.) ‘picum’, ‘woodpecker’, OHG 
speh, speht (Ger. Specht), Olcel. sp&tr ‘woodpecker’, OPruss. picle ‘thrush’. In 
Slavic the word is tabooed and replaced by an archaic derivative of *t’enth- 
‘tooth’: Slavic *detili, lit. ‘toothed’, Russ. djatel, Serbo-Cr. djétao, Pol. 
dzieciot, see Vasmer 1964-1973:1.562. This indicates the ritual significance of 
the bird in ancient tradition; and in fact in Roman tradition the woodpecker 
appears together with the wolf as one of the most important sacred animals 
(Dumézil 1966:201 et pass.). 


2.3.6.2. Indo-European terms for small songbirds and finches 


Probably related to *(s)phikho- ‘woodpecker’ is an onomatopoetic root with a 
glottalized consonant *(s)pink'o-, referring to a small bird.6! The various 
dialectal derivatives of this word have in common that they refer to small birds. 
Gk. spíggos, spíza ‘finch’, OHG fincho (Ger. Fink) ‘finch’, OE finc (Engl. 


60. In addition to normal reduplication , there is an intensive reduplication found in 
several onomatopoetic bird names: *e/ophoph-: Gk. épops, gen. épopos, Lat. upupa 'hoopoe', 
Lith. pupütis, Latv. pupukis, pupikis ‘hoopoe’. 

61. This semantic interpretation of the onomatopoetic bird names is supported by 


universals of sound symbolism, where glottalized sounds symbolize small size, in comparison to 
unglottalized sounds (see Gudava 1958, also Jakobson and Waugh 1979:204). 
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finch), Swed. spink, spikke 'small bird; sparrow'. Terms for birds of prey 
which attack finches and sparrows are formed from the same stem: Gk. spizias 
‘accipiter’, Skt. phingaka- ‘bird of prey with a forked tail’. 


2.3.7. Goose, water bird, swan, duck 
2.3.7.1. The Indo-European word for ‘goose’ or ‘swan’ 


While the bird names just surveyed are based on onomatopoetic roots reflecting 
the calls of the birds, the Indo-European word for ‘swan’ or ‘goose’, in contrast, 
is not obviously of onomatopoetic or descriptive origin.62 The stem is recon- 
structed as *6hans-, with original *a vocalism: Skt. hamsá- ‘wild goose; swan’, 
Sogd. z’y ‘bird species’, Gk. khen, gen. khenós ‘goose’, Lith. žąsis ‘goose’, Latv. 
zuoss, OPruss. sansy, Russ. gus’, Lat. änser (from *hanser) ‘goose’, Olr. géiss 
‘swan’, OHG gans, OE gos (Engl. goose), Olcel. gás ‘goose’. The reconstructed 
word meant ‘wild goose, swan’ in Proto-Indo-European, as is clear from the 
meanings of Sanskrit hamsá-. Domestication of the goose clearly took place 
after the breakup of Proto-Indo-European into dialects.63 

In Sanskrit tradition the wild goose (Ahamsá-) is functionally equated to wild 
animals of cultic significance. According to the Rigveda the word refers to a 
water bird with a black back which flies in flocks, to which the divine Ashvins 
and their flying horses are compared; the word is frequent in the Rigveda. The 
wild goose or swan continues to play an essential cultic role in later Indic 
traditions; it is considered sacred and is one of the attributes of Brahma. 

An Indo-European root *e/ol- with the general meaning “water bird, 
waterfowl’ (cf. Gk. eléa ‘small marsh bird") subsequently forms two new terms 
in the Ancient European group: Celtic-Italic (Corn. elerch, cf. MIr. elae, Lat. 
olor ‘swan’) and Germanic-Slavic (Olcel. elptr, OHG albiz, Russ. lebed': Porzig 
1954:102, 144 [1964:153, 215]). 


2.3.7.2. A dialectal Indo-European term for ‘duck’ 


The duck was domesticated at a relatively late period, after the breakup of 
dialect unity; its Proto-Indo-European name *anHth- can be reconstructed with 


62. There is, however, the possibility that the root may ultimately be related to *ghagha- 
‘honking (of geese)’: Olr. gigren ‘goose’ beside MHG gägen ‘honk’, Russ. gogol’ ‘goldeneye 
(duck)’, OPruss. gegalis ‘small diving bird’; cf. Hitt. kallikalli- ‘falcon’ (Trubatev apud Vasmer 
1964-1973:1.425). 


63. Derivatives of *Bhans- still preserve the reference to a wild bird in some individual 


Indo-European dialects: Lith. gafidras ‘stork’, OPruss. gandarus, OE ganot (in the poem ‘The 
Seafarer’), Engl. gannet. 
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the meaning ‘wild duck’: Skt. atí- ‘waterfowl’, Khotanese Saka асе, асі ‘water- 
fowl’, Oss. acc ‘wild duck’, Wakhi уде ‘duck’ (Abaev 1958:1.27), Gk. néssa, 
Boeot. ndssa ‘duck’, Lith. ántis ‘duck’, OPruss. antis (Toporov 1975-:95-96), 


Russ. ut’, utka, utva, Lat. anas, gen. anatem (anitem), OHG anut (Ger. Ente), OE 
zned ‘duck’. 


Chapter Three 


Indo-European terms for domestic animals. The eco- 
nomic functions of animals and their ritual and cultic 
role among the early Indo-Europeans 


3.1. Animals which were ritually close to man 
3.1.1. The horse 
3.1.1.1. The Proto-Indo-European term for ‘horse’ 


The Proto-Indo-European term for *horse', *ekhwos (without formal distinc- 
tion between the masculine and feminine gender), is attested in all the early Indo- 
European dialects: Hier. Luw. d-sü-wa ‘horse’ (Karatepe 41ff.), nom. pl. 
á-sü-wa-i (cf. Lyc. esbe-di ‘cavalry’), Laroche 1960:1.62. Mitannian Aryan 
LÜq-as -3u-u3-3a-an-ni ‘horse trainer’ (equivalent to Skt. asvá-sani- ‘groom’), 
literally ‘acquirer of horses’, Kammenhuber 1961:6 et pass., Mayrhofer 
1956:1.62. Skt. ásva-, Avest. aspa-, OPers. asa- ‘horse’, Sogd. 'sp-, Wakhi yay, 
Oss. jefs. Gk. (Myc.) i-go ‘horse’ (Ventris and Chadwick 1973:548, Morpurgo 
1963:115); Hom. hippos ‘horse’ (with geminate -pp- from *-Khw-, cf. 1.2.3.2 
above) Venetic eku- in the compound ekupedaris, apparently originally 
‘pertaining to a wheelwright’, Pulgram 1976. Latin equus ‘horse’. Olr. ech, 
Gaul. epo- ‘horse’ in names like Epo-na *mulionum dea’ ‘goddess of coachmen’, 
ie. ‘horse goddess’ (Holder 1961-1962:1.1458ff.). OE eoh ‘horse’, Olcel. jór, 
Goth. aíha- ‘horse’ (Feist 1923: 15). Toch. A yuk, B yakwe ‘horse’. 

Special feminine forms arise independently in some dialects: Skt. asva, Avest. 
aspä-, Lat. equa, Lith. esva, asva ‘mare’ (Fraenkel 1962-1965:1.20).1 

A number of dialects (in the Greco-Aryan group) attest ancient derivatives in 
*-yo- from the root *ekhw-: Gk. (Myc.) i-gi-ja ‘chariot’, Gk. hippios ‘one 
who goes out on a chariot’ (of a god) (Hom. hippio-khdrmés ‘warrior оп a 
chariot’), cf. Myc. i-qe-ja ‘pertaining to a horse’ (Gk. hippeía), Skt. ásviya- id., 
Avest. aspya-. 

Another ancient derivative, in -n-, appears in Lat. equinus ‘equine; pertaining 


1. In two Indo-European dialects — Slavic and Armenian — there is no term for ‘horse’ 
from this root, which must mean that the original word was replaced by other terms. Traces of 
the ancient term can be found in Slavic toponyms such as Osvica, Osveja, Osovka (Toporov 
1975-:1.137). In Armenian, es ‘donkey’ is believed to reflect the Proto-Indo-European root for 
‘horse’ (Watkins 1970; cf. further Toporov 1975-:1.137, with references; Lamberterie 
1978:262-66), while Arm. ji, gen. jioy ‘horse’ is compared to Vedic (poetic) Aáya- ‘horse’, 
which probably goes back to a descriptive derivation from *8hei- (Pokorny 1959:424). 
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to horses’ (cf. Umbr. ekvine), Lith. asvienis ‘workhorse’, OPruss. aswinan 
*horse's milk; kumiss’, Skt. (Ved.) asvín- ‘having horses’. 

Also Proto-Indo-European may be several terms for body parts of horses, 
reconstructed on the evidence of a number of ancient dialects: Skt. mánya ‘edge 
of horse’s ear’ (O’Flaherty 1978:476), Lat. monile ‘mane’, OHG mana ‘mane’ 
(Ger. Máhne, Engl. mane); a dialectally more restricted word for ‘mane’ can be 
reconstructed on the evidence of Skt. grivd ‘mane’; Common Slavic *griva 
‘mane’ (Russ. griva, Serbo-Cr. griva, Cz. hriva, etc.). 


3.1.1.2. The role of the horse among the early Indo-Europeans. The horse in 
Old Hittite tradition. Its military, transport, cultic, and mythological 
role 


The special military-transport, ritual-cultic, and economic significance of the 
horse among the Indo-Europeans can be established on the evidence of the 
earliest sources for each of the early Indo-European traditions. The earliest 
mention of horses in texts of the ancient Indo-European languages is in the 
Anittas text of the early second millennium B.C., which enumerates warriors 
and horses (Sumerogram ANSE.KUR.RAHLA, 70 Rs.) and discusses hamesses, 
evidently of horses (Giorgadze 1965:93, Neu 1974).2 

The special ritual significance of horses in the Old Hittite tradition is clear 
both from the cultic and legal status of horses reflected in the Hittite Laws 
(discussed above, II.1.3.2) and from the traces of horse sacrifice reflected in 
Hittite rituals (e.g. KUB XXIX 56 11-12, where horses are mentioned in connec- 
tion with sacrifice using the verb sipant- ‘perform a sacrifice or ritual libation’). 
The Indo-European source of the Old Hittite conceptions connected with the 
horse cult are established by comparative analysis of the Old Hittite deity Pirwa, 
who is represented as riding on a horse (Otten 1951, Comil and Lebrun 
1972:13-14). Pirwa can be compared to deities who bear etymologically 
identical names and are connected with horse cults elsewhere in Indo-European. 

The significance of the Old Hittite information pertaining to horses lies in the 
fact that it reflects a particular, chronologically identifiable layer in the military 
and cultic use of horses. 


3.1.1.3. Horsebreeding and the Mitannian Aryans 


A qualitatively new stage in the development of horsebreeding in ancient Asia 


2. The Hittite reading of the Sumerogram ANSE.KUR.RA ‘horse’ is unknown; 
however, the hieroglyphic Luwian form mentioned above testifies to the presence of the Indo- 
European word for ‘horse’ in Anatolian. 
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Minor arose in the middle of the second millennium B.C., when the Hittites 
became acquainted with the use of horses harnessed to lightweight two-wheeled 
military chariots. This way of using horses, and the training and care of such 
horses, were being practiced at that time in the Mitannian state to the east and 
southeast of the Hittite kingdom, along the upper Euphrates in northern 
Mesopotamia. A description of these horse-training methods is preserved in the 
famous Treatise of the Mitannian Kikkuli on the care of horses and a few other 
analogous texts (Kammenhuber 1961, 1968). This text uses a number of special 
terms, interpretable on the basis of Aryan, which testify to the extremely high 
level of horsemanship among the Aryans. Words interpreted as Aryan in this 
Hittite treatise include, in addition to assussanni ‘groom’ (cf. Skt. asvásani-) 
mentioned above, the following horse-training terms (Kammenhuber 1961, 
Mayrhofer 1966, 1974): 

Compound terms designating uneven numbers of laps of horses in the 
stadium (wasanna ‘racecourse’):3 aika-wartanna ‘one lap’: nam-ma-as 20 
IKUHLA a-i-ka-wa-ar-ta-an-na pár-ha-i ‘then (he) makes them (horses) run 20 
fields in one lap' (KUB I 13 II 1, 17 and 22). The compound aikawartanna 
consists of aika- ‘one’ (cf. Skt. éka- beside Avest. aeva-, OPers. aiva- ‘one’) and 
-wartanna ‘tum’ (cf. Skt. vártate ‘tums’, Ved. vartan-í- ‘track, path, rolling 
out’, Grassmann 1873:1223; Oss. zwwierdyn ‘train a horse’, Bailey 1957:64);4 
cf. the corresponding Hittite word in the same treatise: wahnuwar ‘tum’, an 
infinitive from the verb wahnu- ‘tum’. ter(a)-wartanna ‘three tums’: cf. Skt. 
tri- in compounds (tri-pád- ‘three-legged’), Avest. 0ri-, and Skt. tráya- in 
compound numbers (trdyo-daSa- ‘13’, cf. Lat. tredecim), Avest. Өғауб. The 
Mitannian Aryan form is closer to the form of Indo-Iranian compound 
numerals. panza-wartanna ‘five turns’: cf. Skt. párica ‘five’, Avest. panca ‘five’. 
Satta-wartanna ‘seven tums’: cf. Skt. saptá, Avest. hapta ‘seven’. na-wartanna 
‘nine tums’: cf. Skt. náva, Avest. nava ‘nine’. The Mitannian Aryan form is 
clearly from *nawa-wartanna, with haplological loss of -wa-.5 


3. The form wasanna ‘racecourse’ is itself of Aryan origin: cf. Sogd. 'nxr-wzn ‘ring of 
the zodiac; path (wazana) of the stars’ (Benveniste 1962a:9), Skt. v@hana- ‘animal (which the 
gods ride)’, OE wzgn, Engl. wagon, Ger. Wagen, PIE *wefh-. 


4. The structurally identical Sanskrit compound ekavrt- is used in the somewhat different 
sense “single, only’ (in the Atharvaveda); but cf. Skt. avarta- ‘lock of a horse's mane’ (O’Fla- 
herty 1978:476). An exact correspondent to the Mitannian Aryan term can be found in Old 
Iranian *Varta-aspa- “trainer (literally ‘turner’) of horses’ (in Akkadian cuneiform rendered as 
U-mar-ta-as-pa-: Zadok 1975:247). Also attested in Old Iranian (Avestan, Yast 5, 50) is the 
expression лауа fra0warasama razuram ‘a forest of nine circles (i.e. in size)’ in connection with 
a description of a race or contest on horse-drawn carts (Hauschild 1959), which coincides exactly 
with the Mitannian Aryan horse term na-wartanna ‘nine turns’, discussed below. 


5. The analysis of these Mitannian Aryan forms gives us the possibility of determining 
with some approximation which Aryan dialect they reflect. It is obviously a separate Indo-Iranian 
dialect, attested only in these and similar fragments in cuneiform texts written in other languages. 
It is a dialect where diphthongs have not yet monophthongized: cf. -ai- in aika- ‘one’: Skt. eka- 
‘one’, OPers. aiva-. On the other hand, it shows assimilation of -pt- to -tt-: cf. Satta- ‘seven’ 
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Judging by the horse-training treatise and other evidence, the Aryan dialect 
reconstructible from these fragments was the language of oral communication 
for the Mitannians of the relevant social stratum. This can be seen from the 
parallel use and juxtaposition of Hittite and Aryan words, e.g. the Hittite-Aryan 
hybrid form anda wart- *make a turn' and others. Meanwhile, the language of 
the mass of the population of the Mitannian state was Hurrian, a non-Indo- 
European language already known from other areas of the Near East long 
before the formation of the Mitannian kingdom (Laroche 1978). However, 
given the advanced horse-raising culture in the Mitannian kingdom, a culture 
subsequently transmitted to the Hittites, we must assume that this culture was 
brought in specifically by the Aryan element of the Mitannian kingdom, as is 
reflected in the predominantly Aryan nature of the Mitannian horse-training 
terminology.6 Prior to the formation of the Mitannian kingdom, the Hurrians 
themselves made little use of horses, either military or economic. Moreover, in 
the Hurrian tradition the main transport animals were bulls: in the Hurrian 
poem ‘The song of Ullikummi’ the Thundergod, preparing for battle, harnesses 
bulls to his carriage. Even in late Hurrian cultic representations of the early 
first millennium, the Thundergod is shown standing on a light cart to which a 
bull is harnessed (gold vessel from Hasanlu, early first millennium B.C.: Haas 
1975:92). 

In contrast to the strictly Hurrian data, all the ancient evidence concerning 
the early Indo-Iranian traditions speaks for the exceptional cultic and military- 
economic significance of horses. 


beside Skt. saptá, Avest. hapta. Only in the Middle Indic period do we find analogous assimila- 
tion of consonant clusters. This dialect shares with Iranian its reflex of the Indo-European palatal 
*Bh: corresponding to Sanskrit -h-, Mitannian Aryan shows an assibilated phoneme rendered as 
s, which links it with Iranian, where this consonant is reflected by z: cf. Mitannian Aryan 
waSanna ‘racecourse’ beside cognate Skt. vahana-, Sogd. wzn. It is interesting that several of 
the attested Mitannian Aryan words are semantically closer to their Iranian cognates than to the 
Indic ones: e.g. wasanna and Sogd. -wzn; -wartanna and Oss. ewwerdyn. 

Thus the Mitannian Aryan dialect does not coincide with any of the historically attested 
Indo-Iranian dialects and, judging from just these fragmentary pieces of information, can be 
reconstructed as a separate Aryan (Indo-Iranian) dialect with distinct reflexes of Common Aryan 
forms. It can therefore be maintained that by the middle of the second millennium B.C. separate 
dialects had formed within Indo-Iranian; one of them is reflected in the Mitannian Aryan linguistic 
fragments. 

6. An Aryan element in the Mitannian culture is further attested by the Mitannian 
pantheon, which has as its major royal deities gods with Aryan names: Mitrassil, Uruwanassel, 
Indara, Nasatiyanna. These names, which have Hurrian endings, can be identified with the 
ancient Indo-Iranian pantheon reflected in Vedic respectively by Mitra-Vdruna-, Indra-, Näsatya 
(the Divine Twins, the Ashvins), see Dumézil 1961. Further evidence is a number of personal 
names, including royal names and those of the social stratum maryannu (also interpreted on the 
basis of Aryan: Skt. mdrya- ‘young man; young hero’; see below): such names include Mattiwaza 
beside Skt. -máthi- ‘destroying’ (in compounds in the Rigveda) and vdja- ‘force’ (also in the 
Rigveda as the second element of compounds such as citrd-vdja- ‘having exceptional force’), 
which points to a compound *mathi-vàja- ‘having destructive force’; Tusratta beside Skt. 
tvesd-ratha- ‘whose chariot rushes ahead’, etc., see Mayrhofer 1966, 1974. 
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3.1.1.4. Horses in the ancient Indo-European tradition. The horse cult in the 
Rigveda and the Ashvins 


As early as the Rigveda, the horse is one of the basic sacred animals. It is 
associated with the divine twins, the Ashvins, who, among other things, heal and 
care for horses (Dumézil 1966:278). The Ashvins travel on carts harnessed 
with horses: 


arvan tricakró madhuváhano rátho jirasvo asvínor yatu süstutah 
trivandhuró maghävä visväsaubhagah §dm na á vaksad dvipáde 
cätuspade (I, 157, 3) 
*May the three-wheeled car of the A$wins, drawn by swift horses, 
laden with honey, 
Three-canopied, filled with treasure, and in every way 
auspicious, come to our presence, and bring prosperity 
to our people and our cattle 
(H. Wilson 1854:100-101) 


In the Rigveda, together with hymns to the sun there are a few hymns to 
apotheosized horses which are cited by name (IV, 38-40; VII, 44; X, 178). The 
divine horse Etaša is described in the Rigveda as 'drawing the chariot of the 
Sun'. Of particular interest is the Vedic funeral hymn to a horse (X, 56), which 
is followed by a hymn to *heavenly horses', a hymn in praise of the apotheosized 
horse, winner of races. 

The ancient Indo-European horse cult, revealed in the ritual of horse sac- 
rifice (cf. II.1.3.2 above), appears in the earliest rites, which are the subject of 
hymns in the Rigveda (1, 162-63), see Puhvel 1970a. These hymns to a horse 
sacrificed at the horse pillar (asvayüpá-, I, 162, 6) name the earliest gods of the 
Vedic pantheon, beginning with Mitra, Varuna, and Indra (I, 162, 1).7 The rit- 
ual pillar asvayüpá- is functionally identical to the Cosmic Tree, Skt. afvatthd-, 
literally *horse tree'. This name reflects the ancient conception of the Cosmic 
Tree as having a horse tethered to it; cf. the analogous name for the Cosmic 
Tree in the Edda: Ygg-drasill, literally ‘place where Odin’s horse is tied’, 
elsewhere also askr Ygg-drasils ‘ash (tree) of Odin's horse’, Sternberg 1936:118, 
de Vries 1957:11.380ff. Thus the ritual horse, the Cosmic Tree with a horse 
tethered to it, and deities — the divine twins, protectors of horses and the Cos- 
mic Tree — form a complex of ritual and mythological conceptions, inherited 
by Sanskrit religion from Proto-Indo-European religion. 


7. Cf. in the later archaic ritual text Sarapatha-Brähmana (4.2.1.11ff.): sa hi vàruno yad 
asvah ‘the horse is Varuna’s’ (literally ‘is that which is of Varuna’). 
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Illustration 6. 
Horses at the Cosmic Tree. Minusinsk ravine, southwestern Siberia 


3.1.1.5. The horse in Old Iranian tradition and its ritual significance 


In the Old Iranian tradition, the ritual significance of horses is evident primarily 
in rites of horse sacrifice, analogous to the Sanskrit rites and reconstructed from 
written documents and archeological data (cf. II.1.3.2 above). The ancient rite 
of horse sacrifice was preserved until recently in the descendants of Scythian 
traditions, cf. the Ossetic ritual of dedicating a horse to a deceased person, 
baxfaldisyn (Abaev 1958:1.435). Ossetic also preserves the ancient horse- 
breeding term zwwardyn ‘horse training’ (cf. above on the Mitannian Aryan 
cognate -wartanna). 

Evidence for the great significance of horses in the Old Iranian tradition is 
the unusually high frequency of Old and Middle Iranian names of rulers 
containing the root aspa- ‘horse’: Asparuk (in Greek rendition, Aspauroükis) in 
Georgia, second to third centuries A.D. (Cereteli 1941); Arm. Aspurak (Justi 
1895:47), Turco-Bulg. Asparuk (Abaev 1949:1.157), literally ‘light-colored 
horse’ or ‘having light-colored horses’, from Olran. *aspa- and *rauk- ‘light, 
light-colored’; Aspakos, I3pakai, a Scythian prince (Vasmer 1923:1.14, 34); 
Banádaspos, king of the Iazyges, a Sarmatian tribe, Olran. * vanat-aspa- ' victory- 
horsed', from van- ‘conquer’ (Vasmer 1923:1.35); *Asta-aspa- (Gk. Astáspes) 
‘having eight horses’, *Vista-aspa- (OPers. Vistdspa-), Mayrhofer 1979:1.25, 
1.97 et pass. 


3.1.1.6. Horses in Ancient Greek tradition. The ritual and mythological role of 
horses 


In ancient Greek tradition as reflected as early as the Mycenean texts, the horse 
is a ritually significant animal whose cult is symbolized by a special female 
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deity, whose name in Mycenean is po-ti-ni-ja i-qe-ja, literally ‘lady of horses’ 
(Potniài hiqweiai = Class. Gk. Potniai hippeiai [dat.]: Lejeune 1958, cf. Ventris 
and Chadwick 1973:483, 548). In the Balkans, in modem Croatia, a Mycenean 
representation of a female deity seated on a horse was found (Levi 1951, 
fig. 4a).8 

Also connected with horses is the Mycenean word for ‘chariot’, i-qi-ja (Gk. 
híppios, cf. Hom. hippio-khármes ‘warrior on a chariot’), which points to the 
uses of horses as hamess animals for lightweight military chariots; horses 
(usually two) hamessed to lightweight military chariots are a favorite motif of 
Mycenean art and are especially frequent on the bas-relief tombstones of 
Mycenean kings. Use of wheeled carts for transportation of merchandise and 
food was also characteristic of the Mycenean period. 

Archeological evidence testifies to relics of the Indo-European funeral rite of 
horse sacrifice among the Mycenean Greeks: a horse skeleton was found in a 
burial vault in the Pronoia necropolis (Blavatskaja 1966:80n37, 1976:96). This 
is consistent with the existence of Mycenean personal names formed from i-qo- 
‘horse’ (cf. the later Greek names of the same type: Lejeune 1958:289). 

The high development of horsebreeding in Mycenean Greece is revealed by 
special terms for ‘young horse’, ‘colt’, ‘foal’: Myc. po-ro (Gk. póloi) ‘colts’, 
corresponding regularly to Goth. fula, Olcel. foli, OE fola (Engl. foal), OHG 
folo (Ger. Fohlen, Fiillen) ‘foal’, Alb. pélé ‘mare’. 

Horses and the related complex of ritual and cultic concepts in the Creto- 
Mycenean cultural area are associated specifically with the Indo-European 
Greek ethnic element. Horses and horse cults were absent on Crete until the 
middle of the second millennium B.C.; prior to this time the bull was the sacred 
and cult animal. The appearance of horses on Crete dates from the Late 
Mycenean period, i.e. the time when the Greeks first appeared on the island. 
One of the Cretan seals of this period depicts a horse loaded onto a ship 
(Pendlebury 1939:221). 

Homer preserves archaic formulas comparing a swift horse to a bird and 
coinciding etymologically with Indo-Iranian formulas: e.g. ökees hippoi ‘swift 
horses’ (11 times in Homer) beside Ved. asva asávah ‘swift horses’ (dsum ásvam, 
Rigveda I, 117, 9; VII, 71, 5), Avest. dsu.aspa- ‘owning swift horses’ (see 
Schmitt 1967:§493ff.).9 

8. This Mycenean depiction of a deity on horseback and Mycenean statuettes of horsemen 
(Blavatskaja 1966:80) are among the earliest iconographic attestations of horseriding. In this 
connection it is of further interest that the Hittite horse-riding deity Pirwa is identified in the Late 
Hittite period with the Hurrian Ishtar — an androgynous deity on horseback (Cornil and Lebrun 
1972:13-14). These female models of a deity on horseback can be regarded as prototypes for the 


horseback-riding Amazons of Greek mythology, whom tradition associated with Asia Minor 
(Leonhard 1911). 


9. Cf. the Venetic reflex of the image of horse as bird in the compound ekvopetaris, 
identifiable with Skt. afvapatara- ‘flying horse’ (literally *horse-flying"), Prosdocimi 1972:222. 
Cf. also the image, frequent in the Rigveda, of eagles harnessed to carts and hence equated to 
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Illustration 7. 
Minoan seal showing a hamessed horse. Hagia Triada, Crete, 
2nd millennium B.C. 


In classical Greek tradition, beside the preservation of traces of former 
mythic conceptions of the horse as a sacred animal, inherited from the 
Mycenean period, we find a new use of the horse for riding (attested by the 
early classical period: Greenhalgh 1973:45, 46, 53ff., Hill 1974), and later in 
agriculture for plowing (first millennium B.C.). 


3.1.1.7. Traces of the horse cult in Roman tradition 


In Roman tradition the ancient Indo-European rite of horse sacrifice is 
preserved in all its essential details, which coincide with the Sanskrit ritual of 
the Ashvamedha. In Rome an annual Equus October rite was performed, during 
which a sacred horse — the right-hand one of a harnessed pair (Lat. bigae) 
which had won a horserace — was slaughtered and its body cut into pieces (as in 
the Ashvamedha).!0 Its tail was brought to the wall of the Regia sanctuary, 
whose very name shows the originally royal character of the festival (the horse 
sacrifice was of a similar nature in the Indic and Iranian tradition). The Latin 
name of the festival, based on its calendar timing, coincides with the Sanskrit 
name of a month (September to October) ásvayuja- ‘month of the Ashvins’ 
(literally ‘month of harnessed horse team’; Skt. yuj- ‘hamess’ is cognate to Lat. 
bigae *harnessed pair’). The Latin rite was dedicated to the god of war Mars, in 
ancient times the protector of new settlements and the appropriation of new 
lands (Dumézil 1966:211, 217-25). 


horses. Also typologically relevant here is the Urartean horse name ‘eagle’, cf. II.2.3.1.4 above. 


10. By the classical Roman period, charioteers were no longer a basic part of the army; 
they had been replaced by horseback riders who constituted a new type of troops — the cavalry. 
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The horse cult was also connected with the social structure of ancient Rome, 
where there was a special social stratum of horsemen, the equites, whose ritual 
leader was the magister equitum “leader of horsemen'. During the annual ritual 
of transuectio equitum *parade and review', a sacrifice was performed to one of 
the divine twin brothers, who by now bore the Greek name Castor (Dumézil 
1966:401-2) and is comparable to the Ashvins. 


3.1.1.8. The horse in Celtic tradition 


An ancient Indo-European ritual in which the king is symbolically wedded to a 
sacrificed horse is preserved in the Celtic tradition (see II.1.3.2 above). The 
ritual closeness of horse and man is symbolized in Gaulish representations of 
horses with human heads, which corresponds to the Old Irish myth of the magic 
horse which avenges its master (Sjoestedt-Jonval 1936:36-38). 

In Gaulish tradition an important cultic role of horses is apparent in the 
goddess Epona, whose name is etymologically related to the Indo-European 
term for ‘horse’ and who was considered the ‘goddess of coachmen’, mulidnum 
dea. It is also noteworthy that in the Gaulish calendar there was a month named 
for the horse (EQUOS) (see de Vries 1961:123ff.). 

Together with the original Indo-European term for ‘horse’ (Olr. ech, Gaul. 
epo-), Celtic attests another word with the same meaning: Olr. marc, Welsh 
march ‘horse’, probably Gaulish märkan (the Celtic term for ‘horse’ according 
to Pausanias, X 19.11), which has cognates in the Germanic languages: Olcel. 
marr ‘horse’, merr ‘mare’, OHG mar(i)ha (Ger. Mähre), OE mearh ‘horse’ 
(Engl. mare); for these terms see below. 


3.1.1.9. The horse cult in Germanic tradition 


In the Germanic tradition, the cultic role of the horse is revealed in many 
archaisms of Indo-European origin. In addition to the manifestations of a horse 
cult in connection with burial rites (mentioned above, II.1.3.2) and the archaic 
name for the Cosmic Tree Y ggdrasill (literally ‘pillar of Odin’s horse’), the 
myth of two royal brothers with the horse names Hengist and Horsa, who, 
according to legend, led the Anglo-Saxon invasion of Britain, is of particular 
interest. These same two names were preserved in Schleswig-Holstein until the 
nineteenth century, as ritual names for carved horse heads on the roofs of 
houses (Ward 1968:54). Legend connected the royal brothers Hengist and Horsa 
with the rite of the White Horse, which was thought to embody “all cattle”; the 
rite was preserved until the nineteenth century (Woolner 1967). 

As in the Iranian and Greek tradition, old Germanic personal names contain 
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the word for ‘horse’, e.g. OE Frid-hengest (comparable to Mitannian Aryan 
names like Biridasua, Biriya3suwa, see Schmitt 1967:244). 


3.1.1.10. The old Germanic terms for ‘horse’ 


Together with the ancient name for ‘horse’ (Goth. affva-, Olcel. јбг, OE eoh 
‘horse’), Germanic displays a number of innovations designating varieties of this 
animal. The clearest examples are OHG hengist ‘horse’, ‘equus’ (Ger. Hengst), 
OE hengest, Olcel. hestr ‘horse’ and OHG ros (Ger. Ross), OE hors (Engl. 
hor se), Olcel. hross ‘horse’. Later innovations in German include Pferd ‘horse’, 
going back via Medieval Lat. paraverédus ‘post horse’ to a posited Celtic source 
(Paul 1956:11.453), and Stute ‘mare’, whose original meaning was ‘herd of 
horses’: cf. OHG stuot beside OE stöd ‘place for breeding horses; stud farm’ 
(Engl. stud ‘herd of animals, especially horses’, cf. Russ. stado ‘herd, flock’: 
PIE *stha-). 


3.1.1.11. The Celto-Germanic term for ‘horse’ and its Asiatic sources 


There is a distinctive set of Germanic terms for ‘horse’ (Olcel. marr ‘horse’, 
merr ‘mare’, OHG marah 'horse',11 mariha ‘mare’, OE mearh ‘horse’, miere 
‘mare’),!2 with Celtic cognates (Olr. marc, Welsh march, Gaulish márkan 
‘horse’). A Celto-Germanic protoform for these attested words can be posited 
in the form *markho- (Pokomy 1959:700). The word has no cognates 
elsewhere in Indo-European and must be considered a loan!3 into the Celto- 
Germanic dialect group from some eastern Asiatic source. 

This term for *horse' is found throughout the Central Asian and East Asian 
linguistic area and is the basic term for ‘horse’ in many languages of Eurasia. 
In Altaic (specifically, in Mongolian, the Tungusic family, and Korean) it 
appears in the form *mor- (Mong. morin, Tungusic murin, Korean mal: 


11. This is the source of OHG marah-scalc ‘one who takes care of horses; groom’, which 
provides OFr. mareschal ‘groom; marshal’, Fr. maréchal. 


12. In the ancient Germanic dialects these terms for ‘horse’ evidently had specialized 
senses (perhaps ‘riding horse") and coexisted with the old Indo-European terms, Goth. affva-, OE 
eoh, Olcel. jor < *ehwaR. This older term for ‘horse’ was used in Germanic as the name of one 
of the runes, ‘eoh’ (M), cf. the Old English rune M with the phonetic value e and the reading eoh 
in rendering the name of the poet Cynewulf (ninth century A.D.). That the rune M, obviously 
borrowed from the Latin alphabet where it had the phonetic value m, had a Germanic reading e, 
eoh, can be explained if we posit a parallel Germanic word for ‘horse’ with an initial m-. This is 
a symbolic renaming of the rune ‘horse’ *mark^os > *marhaR by means of the semantic 
equivalent *ehwaR, which began with another sound, namely e-, which was then ascribed to the 
rune (on symbolic runes see Makaev 1965:62-64). 


13. The word has been claimed to be a loan by Meillet (1952:153). 
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Polivanov 1968:63, 167, 168), which may have had a diminutive *mor-qa 
(Ramstedt 1946-1947:25) or *morkin (see Novikova 1979:67ff.). In another 
East Asian group of languages, Sino-Tibetan, the word has the form *mran, 
whence Chin. má from *mra (cf. Jap. mma > uma), OBurm. mran, OTib. 
rmang < *mran (Polivanov 1960, Coblin 1974), cf. Tamil та and others in 
Dravidian (Burrow and Emeneau 1961 :318). 

The word is plainly a migratory term which spread throughout the languages 
of Central and East Asia, whence it could have entered the Celto-Germanic 
dialects. The inherited Indo-European *ekhwos was used to denote a harnessed 
horse in these languages, whereas the borrowed Oriental word *markho- in all 
probability referred to a riding horse. 

Horseback riding became known in the areas of historical Celtic and Ger- 
manic settlement only around the first millennium B.C. (Clark 1952:301-15). 
The words for *horse' point clearly to contacts of the Celto-Germanic groups 
with speakers of Asian languages before the first millennium B.C., which could 
have occurred during the historical migrations of the tribes speaking Celto- 
Germanic dialects.14 


3.1.1.12. The horse cult among the ancient Balts 


A horse cult in many ways analogous to those just discussed is also found in the 
Baltic tradition. The Balts had a special god of horses (equorum deus) with 
various names and epithets, as well as a ritual of horse burial and ritual horse 
races during funerals. An indirect trace of horse sacrifice in Baltic can be seen 
in the custom of drinking ‘horse’s blood’ together with ‘mare’s milk’ (Toporov 
1975-:1.136). The Divine Twins, called ‘sons of God’ (Lith. Diévo süneliai) in 
Baltic as in Greek, are constantly associated with two horses, which are often 
used as omaments on the roofs of houses; cf. the analogous custom in Germanic 
tradition and the connection with the horse of the Greek Dioscuri (Gk. 
Dioskoüroi ‘sons of the Sky God’, Ward 1968). Baltic preserves several ancient 
words connected with the Indo-European name for ‘horse’ (Lith. asvà ‘mare’, 
aSvienis ‘work horse’, OPruss. aswinan ‘mare’s milk") and hydronyms derived 
(as in Sanskrit and other traditions, Porzig 1964:303-4) from the same root (e.g. 
Lith. dial. Asva, river name, and others: Fraenkel 1962-1965:1.20); but even by 
Common Baltic times new words for ‘horse’ and varieties of horses had arisen: 
OPruss. sirgis ‘mare’, Lith. Zirgas ‘horse’, Latv. zi£gs ‘horse’; Lith. arklys 
‘horse’, Latv. afkls ‘horse’. The latter word is formed from the identical word 
for ‘plow’ (Lith. árklas ‘(wooden) plow’, Latv. afkls ‘(metal) plow’, Mühlen- 


14. The fact that this Celto-Germanic borrowing from an East Asiatic language can be 
dated to the first millennium B.C. (see also Novikova 1979:67ff.) rules out the possibility that it 
was borrowed from Hunnic; the Huns spread into Europe only in the first centuries A.D. 
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bach and Endzelin 1923-1932:1.141), which points to the use of horses for 
plowing (cf. the use of horses in agricultural labor in classical Greece and other 
late Indo-European cultures). 


3.1.1.13. The horse in Slavic tradition. Slavic terms for ‘horse’ 


In the Slavic tradition, the cultic role of the horse is reflected most clearly in 
medieval data about the Baltic Slavs, who preserved paganism longer than the 
other Slavs. Each of the three major gods of the Baltic Slavs was characterized 
by its own sacred horse of a particular color. Sacred horses also figured in 
fortunetelling (Ivanov and Toporov 1965:32-45 and Table 2). In an East Slavic 
sacrificial altar of the ninth century A.D. dedicated to the Slavic ‘Thundergod 
on horseback' Perun (the site is at Peryn', near Novgorod), who is etymologi- 
cally and functionally identical to the Hittite god on horseback Pirwa, the 
remains of a sacrificed horse were found (Sedov 1953). In the same area and in 
approximately the same century (prior to the eleventh century A.D.) we find 
horse sacrifice as part of a building rite, accompanied by the erection of two 
horse figurines at the peak of the roof (as in the Baltic and Germanic traditions): 
Mironova 1967. Slavic folklore preserves numerous echoes of ancient beliefs in 
horses as sacred animals (Ivanov and Toporov 1974:340 et pass.). 

While they preserve rites and mythological motifs reflecting the ancient Indo- 
European horse cult and the complex of notions associated with it, the Slavic 
languages have completely lost the Indo-European word for “horse”, replacing it 
with new lexical formations (see Trubacev 1960:47ff.): OCS konji ‘hippos’, 
‘horse’, ORuss. kon’ ‘horse’, komon' ‘war horse’; OCS kobyla ‘hippos’, ‘mare’, 
Russ. kobyla (a migratory term, reflected in Gallo-Latin caballus ‘horse’, Gk. 
kabálles (Hesychius), and a number of Asiatic langauges: OTurk. keväl, kevil 
‘racehorse’, Pers. kaval ‘fast horse’). Among the later borrowings from Asiatic 
languages into separate Slavic languages are Russ. /osad’ ‘horse’, dial. lošá ‘foal’, 
from Tkc. (a)lasa ‘horse; gelding’ (Dmitriev 1962:540), Russ. merin, ORuss. 
merin" (from 1500 A.D.) from Mong. morin; and others. 


3.1.1.14. The ancient Balkan term for 'horse' 


In a group of ancient Balkan Indo-European dialects, words for ‘horse’ or ‘foal’ 
are areal innovations, evidently derived from a base meaning ‘breastfeed; suck’ 
(Alb. mént ‘suck; breastfeed’, OHG manzon ‘udder’, cf. Bret. menn ‘young 
animal’, Pokorny 1959:729): Alb. més ‘foal’, ‘donkey foal’, Illyr. mandos ‘small 
horse’, Lat. mannus ‘small Gaulish horse’, Messap. luppiter Menzanas ‘god to 
whom horses were sacrificed’. The word is borrowed into other Balkan and 
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Mediterranean languages: Rum. тїп: ‘foal’, Ger. (Tyrol. dial.) Menz ‘dry cow’, 
Basque mando ‘mule’, see Solta 1974:57. 


3.1.1.15. The role of horses among the ancient Indo-Europeans 


Comparison of the ancient Indo-European traditions associated with the horse 
cult and the use of horses in transport and for military purposes allows us to 
reconstruct the presence of domesticated horses for Proto-Indo-European. They 
were designated by the term *ekhwos, which had great cultic significance 
(horses were sacrificed and were associated with gods, including the Divine 
Twins, and with the Cosmic Tree), and were also used as harness animals for 
carts and war chariots. Only in the more recent traditions do we find wide use 
of horses for horseback riding in war and transport; for the archaic period, 
horseback riding can be posited only as a means of horsebreaking, including 
taming wild horses. 


3.1.1.16. The domestication of the horse; its wild ancestors 


The domestic horse (Equus caballus L.) and all the early varieties in which it is 
known in the Old World must be descended from one single species of wild 
horse. Several types of wild horses are known: large horses with massive 
skeletons and wide hoofs, found primarily near the glacial zone of Europe, and 
several types of smaller, less massive wild horses found far from the glacial 
zone in eastern Europe and in Asia (Gromova 1949, Azzaroli 1966). One of 
these smaller types of horses, whose size was more appropriate for domes- 
tication, must have been the ancestor of the domestic horse. 

The Przewalski horse (Equus przewalskii), found in Central and Eastern Asia 
and surviving to this day in scattered groups near the Gobi desert in Mongolia, 
cannot have been that ancestor because, according to recent data, it differs 
genetically from the domestic horse (the Przewalski horse has 66 pairs of 
chromosomes while the domestic horse has 64). Hence the original area of the 
Przewalski horse is ruled out as the center of domestication of the horse. 
Further evidence against an Asian center of domestication is the lack of domes- 
ticated horses in eastern Asia, in particular in China, until the Yin period, at 
which point the horse is introduced from the west, evidently under West Asiatic 
cultural influence (L. Vasil'ev 1976:278-79).15 

15. These new facts undermine the earlier view (Polivanov 1968) according to which a 
horse domesticated from the Przewalski horse was called *mor- in the Altaic languages, from 
which the word was borrowed into Chinese and other South Asian languages. The term *mor- 
must have originally referred to the same domesticated horse known further west, and not to one 


descended from the Przewalski horse; consequently, the domesticated horse entered Central Asia 
from the west. 
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The remaining types of equids, close to wild horses and possible ancestors of 
the domestic horse, include several biologically close species: the tarpan (Equus 
gmelini), found in Europe north of the Black Sea between the Dnieper and the 
Volga, which survived until the nineteenth century (Berg 1955:136, Bibikova 
1967, Nobis 1955, 1971);16 and the European wild horse, extinct since the 
eighteenth century (see Drower 1969, Bókónyi 1974). These possible ancestral 
horses are distinct from the onager (Equus hemionus onager Bodd.), which was 
used as a draft animal in very early times (Noble 1969). The onager was found 
in the broad steppe zone north of Mesopotamia (Jarmo, ca. seventh millennium 
B.C., see Berger and Protsch 1973:225), including Asia Minor and the 
Transcaucasus (Zeuner 1963).17 

It is not clear whether the horse remains found at Anau in southwest 
Turkmenia (ca. 4800 B.C.; for further discussion see Kuz'mina 1976:151, 
Matolcsi 1973) belong to onagers or wild horses. If the Anau bones could be 
shown to be close to ancestral domestic horses, then Central Asia would have to 
be considered the area of first domestication of the horse (cf. Harlan 1976:92); 
from there the domestic horse could have entered the eastemmost regions of 
Europe. It is noteworthy that clear evidence of developed horsebreeding is first 
found precisely in the most eastern region, to the east of the Dnieper (Bibikova 
1969). 

The earliest evidence for the cultural use of horses — specifically domestic 
horses, to judge from osteological data — was recently found in burial grounds 
in the lower Volga region; radiocarbon dating for one burial ground (Lipovyj 
Ovrag, Xvalynsk district, Saratov province) places it at the end of the fifth 
millennium B.C. (E. N. Cernyx, p.c.). Specifically, horses were used for 
sacrifice (as shown by a find of two horse skulls on a sacrificial floor next to a 
burial in the burial ground at S"ezZee), and there was a horse cult (shown by 
bone carvings of horses in the Xvalynsk burial ground). This Lower Volga 
culture shows close links — in particular, in its sacrificial floors with animal 
skulls — with the more southern Caspian areas (Vasil'ev 1979). 


3.1.1.17. The area of first domestication of the horse 


In principle, these eastern European areas — the range of the tarpan — can be 


16. The chromosome count of the tarpan, which became extinct in the last century, is of 
course unknown, and therefore it is impossible to precisely determine its relation to the domestic 
horse (Equus caballus): see Kuz'mina 1976:150. 


17. Traces of the wild horse (Equus ferus) are found in the Transcaucasus, in particular at 
the Mesolithic site of Barmaksyz on the Calka plateau in Georgia, where the wild horse was the 
most important hunted animal (Киип 1941:123, Munčaev 1973:73). 
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considered the area of first domestication of the horse.18 It is no accident that 
we find the earliest traces of the domestic horse precisely in these ranges of the 
wild horse. The earliest find of domestic horses in the northern Black Sea area 
dates to the second half of the fourth millennium B.C. (the village Dereivka on 
the right bank of the Dnieper: Bibikova 1967:113; cf. Kovalevskaja 1977:19, 
Bókónyi 1974:238). This territory later yields a significant quantity of domestic 
horse bones,19 both in the eastern area from the Don to the trans-Volga region 
(where the quantity of horse bones is significantly greater) and in the western 
area (Bibikova 1967). In this connection it is significant that bones of the wild 
horse Equus caballus Missii, which may be the ancestor of this type of domes- 
ticated horse, are found much farther east, in the Volga steppes (see Bibikova 
1969). 

In the southern Near East the domesticated horse is attested for the fourth 
millennium B.C. in culture sites in Mesopotamia, Elam (Susa), and adjacent 
areas of ancient Iran, where ancient horses are depicted on vases and statuettes 
from Hafaj, near Baghdad (Wiesner 1939, Hermes 1936a, 1936b, Potratz 1938, 
Hanéar 1955; for the chronology of the appearance of horses in the Near East in 
the third millennium B.C. see also Thomas 1970:260, Kuz’mina 1974, 19762, 
1977). 

An analogous picture can be reconstructed for Asia Minor at an even earlier 
period. Domesticated horse bones were recently found at Demirci Hüyük, 
Yarikkaya, and Norgun-Tepe in eastern Anatolia. They are found in Bronze 
Age strata as early as the second half of the fourth millennium B.C. (see 
Bökönyi 1978:54, Zarins 1979:60, Piggott 1979:10, Mellaart 1981). 

The earliest written evidence for horses in Asia Minor is found in Old 
Assyrian tablets from Kültepe (karum Kani), which make frequent mention of 
rabi sisé *chiefs in charge of the horses' and also sometimes mention the use of 
horses (sisa'um) for transport (see Kammenhuber 1961:13). 

The fact that the ancient evidence for the appearance of domesticated horses 
in these possible areas of domestication is simultaneous makes it less likely that 
independent parallel domestications took place. We are dealing with rapid 
diffusion of this novelty from one area to another. The paths of diffusion may 
have been the Balkans, where the horse is attested on the Danube in the third 
millennium (see Semenov 1974:294), and the Transcaucasus, where traces of 
horses are found by the very beginning of the third millennium in Kvacxelebi 
(see Kusnareva and Cubinisvili 1970:110; for horses in the Transcaucasus and 

18. There is one more site where wild or domestic horses appear early: Bavaria, in 
southern Germany, ca. 3670 B.C.: Berger and Protsch 1973:222. 


19. Paleozoologists find it difficult to distinguish the bones of domestic horses from those 
of their wild ancestors, especially at the early stages of domestication. In particular, in finds in 
the southern Ukraine and in Bavaria it is not always clear whether the bones are those of wild or 
domestic horses (Matolcsi 1973, Kuz'mina 1976), which makes it difficult to decide the question 
of just where the horse was domesticated and the species Equus caballus first appeared. 
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Caucasus see also MeZlumjan 1965). Another path of diffusion may have been 
to the east of the Caspian Sea via southern Turkmenia, where iconographic 
evidence for horses is found from the fourth millennium (Sarianidi 1973:113), 
although horses become frequent in this area only in the second to first millen- 
nia B.C., after a period when the camel reigned supreme as the basic means of 
transportation (see Calkin 1970:155-56, Masson 1976:437, 447). 

Even investigators who maintain that the horse was domesticated in more 
than one place consider southwestern Asia to have been one of the centers, from 
which the horse could have penetrated into Central Europe. 

In several of the ancient eastern civilizations located in the area where wild 
horses may have been domesticated, the domesticated horse was nonetheless an 
innovation introduced from another culture. This is shown, among other things, 
in the ancient Sumerian appellation of the horse as 'mountain donkey' 
(ANSE.KUR.RA), which indicates that horses were imported from mountainous 
regions.20 


3.1.1.18. Indo-European and Near Eastern horse names 


The culture-historical and linguistic facts about horses and their domestication 
give us some grounds for attributing the domestication to the Indo-European 
ethnic group — the tribes speaking Indo-European dialects. All known ancient 
names for ‘horse’ in languages historically spoken in the area of possible domes- 
tication of the horse are connected in one way or another with PIE *ekhwo- 
‘horse’. Some ancient Near Eastern terms for ‘horse’ — e.g. Hurr. essi, isXiya- 
‘horse’ (Otten 1953a:25, Goetze 1962a:35, Laroche 1978:85), Akkad. sisu ‘horse’ 
< sisd’um (cf. the spelling ANSE.ZI.ZI, possibly to be read in certain contexts 
as ANSEs/-si, in documents from southern Mesopotamia in the third dynasty of 
Ur, at the end of the third millennium B.C.: Civil 1966), Ugarit. ssw, Aram. 
süsyd, Hebr. 505 ‘horse’ (Gesenius 1968:692), Egypt. s§m.t ‘horse’ (Erman and 
Grapow 1955:IV.276) — can be compared to PIE *ekhwo- (see von Soden 
1972:11.1051).21 Certain Caucasian words for ‘horse’ and terms connected with 
horses may belong here: e.g. Abkhaz and Ubykh (а)ёу ‘horse’, Avar and Lak ди, 


20. That ancient Mesopotamia is one possible area of horse domestication follows from 
the fact that traces of horses going back to the seventh millennium B.C. are found in this area. 
Similar remains found in Paleolithic caves in Palestine evidently are those of wild horses 
(Kovalevskaja 1977:18). 


21. Akkad. sisi (and Sum. sf.sf?), Hebr. sûs, and Egypt. S§m.t may be reduplicated 
forms of the Indo-European root where the *Kh has already been assibilated. Another, although 
highly problematical, way to formally relate the Indo-European and non-Indo-European forms 
would be to posit PIE *8ekhwo-, with an initial palatal sibilant (cf. the similar protoform given 
in Goetze 1962a:35). This initial *Š is lost in the majority of Indo-European dialects (cf. 1.2.4.2 
above), while in Greek hfppos a trace of it can be seen in the initial aspiration (spiritus asper). 
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Akhvakh icwa ‘horse’, and also Georg. acu (a word for urging horses on), acua 
*horse' (children's word). 

The wide distribution among various Near Eastern languages of resemblant 
forms for *horse' is grounds for considering the word a migratory term. The 
source of these migratory forms may have been dialects of Proto-Indo- 
European in which *Kh had been assibilated — either satem dialects or dialects 
like Anatolian, in which assibilation is contextually conditioned by position 
before -u- (see I.2.3.2 above). 


3.1.1.19. The ancient influence of Indo-European horsebreeding on eastern Asia 
(China) 


Since the Przewalski horse, which ranged throughout a vast territory of eastern 
Asia, is ruled out as the ancestor of the domestic horse, the horse as a transport 
animal must have been imported from the western regions of Asia, precisely the 
area where it was first domesticated by tribes evidently of Indo-European 
origin. Together with the horse, Central and East Asia received a whole 
complex of ritual and mythological concepts about the horse and associated rites, 
which must have arisen in connection with its domestication. This is the only 
explanation possible for the striking similarity between the Indo-European 
complex of beliefs associated with the horse and those of Altaic-speaking 
peoples. 

Altaic traditions include a horse sacrifice, analogous to that of Indo- 
European, connected with the worship of the Sky God and his sons (Koppers 
1929, 1935), and the horse is associated with the Cosmic Tree as in Indo- 
European (Toporov 1973:159, 190).22 

This entire complex of ritual and mythological concepts associated with 
horses must have been imported together with the horse farther to the east, into 
China (Vasil'ev 1976:278-79ff., Pulleyblank 1966). For the Yin culture of the 
second millennium B.C. the horse is the main cultic animal; it is worshipped, 
and it is sacrificed at the funeral of a ruler. And in Chinese cultic art of the 
early Bronze Age the Cosmic Tree is associated with horses (Toporov 
1973:190). 

The reproduction of a whole complex of Indo-European ritual and myth- 
ological concepts in East Asiatic cultures would be hard to explain except by 
positing long contacts with the tribes whose beliefs these were. This in turn 
requires that we posit migrations of Indo-European tribes which had horses, out 
of their original homeland (and hence out of the area of first domestication of 


22. The formal and semantic resemblance of PIE *ekhwos with the Proto-Yeniseian 
terms for ‘mare’ and ‘gelding’ *kut- ~ *kus- is interesting in this connection: Arin quse, qus, 
Asan pen-gus, pen-kus, Kottpenkus, Pumpokol kut ‘mare; gelding’ (Toporov 1967:318). 
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the horse) and far to the east, where they came into extended contact with East 
Asian tribes and peoples. The Tocharians, who in historical times inhabited the 
territory of contemporary Chinese Turkestan, can be considered a remnant of 
those Indo-European-speaking tribes who migrated far to the east (cf. Pul- 
leyblank 1966). 


3.1.2. The donkey 
3.1.2.1. The Indo-European term for ‘donkey’ and its Near Eastern origin 


The earliest names for the domestic donkey (Equus asinus L.) in ancient Indo- 
European languages are found in Greek (beginning with the Mycenean period) 
and Latin: Gk. (Myc.) o-no ‘donkeys’, Gk. ónos ‘donkey’, pl. ónoi, Lat. asinus 
*donkey', dim. asellus; the Old Germanic words may come from Lat. asinus or 
asellus: Goth. asilus *donkey', OHG esil (Ger. Esel). The shared Baltic and 
Slavic term ultimately goes back to Germanic: OPruss. asilis, ORuss. ost” (Russ. 
osel) ‘donkey’ (for other Baltic words see Toporov 1975-:1.122, with bib- 
liographical references). 

Since this earliest word for ‘donkey’ is restricted to Greek and Latin, there is 
no possibility of reconstructing it for the period of Proto-Indo-European dialect 
unity.23 But the formal correspondence of the Greek and Latin cognates (Lat. 
asinus : Gk. ónos < *os(o)nos, according to Brugmann) indicates that the word 
arose in some early dialect grouping, to be lost later in a number of branches.24 

The formal similarity of the Indo-European dialect protoform to Sumerian 
ansu ~ ane ‘donkey’ makes it plausible that the Indo-European term comes 
from some Near Eastern term, cf. Watkins 1971:1507. 

In the Near East, the donkey was one of the first animals to be domesticated. 
The area of its first domestication is considered to have been northeastern 
Africa (see Vogel 1973:119). By pre-dynastic Egyptian times the donkey was 
already being used as a transport animal. From Africa the domestic donkey 
spread to the ancient Near East (Bogoljubskij 1959:464-67, Bökönyi 1974:299). 
Egyptian attests several terms for ‘donkey’: c3 ‘donkey’ (also with cultic 
meaning, in particular as an animal sacred to the god Set), sw ‘donkey’, and sk 


23. The Hittite word for ‘donkey’ is not known, since in Hittite texts ‘donkey’ is always 
rendered with the Sumerogram ANSE. Cf. also the Sumerogram ANSE.GIR.NUN.NA ‘mule’ 
in Hittite texts. Mules and horses have the same status in the Hittite tradition (see Hittite Laws, 
§200A), which is in agreement with the fact that the term for ‘mule’ is based on ‘horse’ 
elsewhere in Indo-European (e.g. Skt. asva-tará- ‘mule’). 

24. A new word for ‘donkey’ arises in Indo-Iranian: Skt. khdra- (absent from the 
Rigveda, which has the terms pdrasvant- ‘wild donkey’ and rasabha- ‘domestic donkey’; the 


latter is harnessed to the Ashvins’ carriage), OPers. *xara-, Pers. xar, Oss. xzrag ‘donkey’ 
(Abaev 1949:1.57). 
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*donkey' (dim.) (Erman and Grapow 1955:1.165, IV.315, 433). That the 
donkey had an important economic role in the ancient Near East is evident in 
Assyrian trading colonies in Anatolia in the early second millennium B.C., 
where donkeys were the main transport animals (Veenhof 1972). 


3.1.2.2. The donkey as a cult animal among the ancient Indo-Europeans 


In ancient Indo-European tradition the donkey plays a significant role as a cult 
animal. In Old Hittite conceptions the donkey is a fertility symbol, its fertility 
compared to that of the mythic queen who bears many children: nu-wa ANSE-is 
arkatta ‘and the donkey performs the act of fertilization’ (KBo XXII 2 Vs. 
9-10). The donkey is an object of similar worship in the Iranian tradition (in 
the Ossetic version of the Nart epic, the Narts, when cursing their sister, say, 
‘May the donkey of the Boratae (Boiriaty-xarag) pursue her for a year!’, 
Dumézil 1968:512-13), and also in ancient Greek and Roman rituals, particu- 
larly those associated with Dionysos, Apollo, and Vesta, cf. an ancient saying, 
preserved in Hesychius and pertaining to the Eleusinian mysteries: ónos ágei 
mustéria ‘the donkey performs mysteries’ (Cook 1894:84-86, cf. Frejdenberg 
1936:99-100). This view of the donkey as a fertility symbol is reflected in later 
classical literature, up to the ‘Golden Ass’ of Apuleius. The same role may be 
reflected in the legend of the Phrygian king Midas, to whom Dionysos granted 
the power to turn things into gold. In punishment for his greed, Midas is turned 
into a donkey. 

Traces of a cultic role of the donkey are also preserved in ancient India, 
where it was the god of death and also participated in ritual races, which finds 
an analog in the ritual competitions of Roman tradition (Dumézil 1966:278); for 
the cultic role of the donkey in various ancient traditions see also Vogel 
1973:181ff. 


3.1.2.3. A typology of donkey cults in the Near East. Connected terms for 
‘horse’ and ‘donkey’ 


The donkey worship of several ancient Indo-European traditions recalls the 
cultic significance of the donkey in ancient traditions of the Near East, begin- 
ning with Egypt, Sumer, and the ancient Semites.25 The donkey cult of the 


25. In Egypt the donkey was associated with several major deities, in particular Set: Kees 
1956:72. In Sumer in the third millennium B.C. Gudea sacrificed a cart hamessed with donkeys 
to the god of fertility Ningirsu. In ancient Semitic tradition, reflected in the Old and New 
Testament, the donkey is one of the most important sacred animals, associated with the king’s 
ritual entry into a city, flight and journeys on donkeyback, and revelations of God’s will (e.g. 
Balaam's ass, the lost asses sought by Saul, etc.): see Ball 1910. 
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Near East may be connected with the great significance of the donkey as the 
essential transport animal, which preserved its special role in economic life even 
after the appearance of the horse, cf. Veenhof 1972. In those ancient cultures 
which made greatest use of the donkey, the horse, which appeared later, is 
named as a variety of donkey, which is natural given the similar external 
appearance of these animals (especially if we compare the donkey to the small 
horses of antiquity). The Sumerians called the horse “mountain donkey' 
(ANSE.KUR.RA), and in several languages one and the same stem is used for 
both ‘donkey’ and ‘horse’: e.g. in Abkhaz-Adyghe, Abkh. асу ‘horse’, абада 
‘donkey’, Adyghe sy ‘horse’, sy-dy ‘donkey’, and others. 

The lack of a clear Proto-Indo-European word for ‘donkey’, given the pres- 
ence of domesticated donkeys throughout most of the territory where horses 
were domesticated and where the Indo-European-speaking tribes must have 
lived, can be explained by assuming that *ekhwos was originally used with the 
meaning ‘donkey’ as well as ‘wild horse; horse’.26 In that case a striking 
parallel emerges between PIE *ekhwo- or its possible antecedent *8ekhwo- 
(see note 21 to this chapter) and certain ancient Near Eastern terms for 
‘donkey’, which represent an extremely early migratory word: Egypt. sk 
‘donkey’ (dim.), Copt. seg beside OTurk. eskäk ~ esgäk ~ esjäk ~ esäk 
‘donkey’;27 Cl.Mong. elfigen ‘donkey’ (Vladimircov 1929:224, 353), which 
presuppose an ancestral form with a palatalized phoneme (Turkic š : Mongol. /) 
as early as Turco-Mongolian.28 The presence in Turco-Mongolian of a term 
for ‘donkey’ which is similar to that of Egyptian indicates that the term together 
with the animal diffused from the ancient Near Eastern area into Central and 
Eastem Asia, where paleozoological data show that the domestic donkey is a 
recent introduction. 


3.1.3. ‘Bull’, ‘cow’, and ‘cattle’ 
3.1.3.1. The Proto-Indo-European term for ‘bull’ , ‘cow’ 


A Proto-Indo-European form is attested in all major early dialects, without 
gender distinction: *k'oou-, *k’ou-: 


26. Arm. ё$ ‘donkey’, from *eKhwo-, may represent a survival of this ancient meaning; 
seenote 1 above. Cognacy of Arm. ei to Lat. asinus, Gk. ónos is formally less satisfactory. 


27. Russ. isak ‘donkey’ was borrowed from this later Turkic form around the sixteenth 
century: see Dmitriev 1962:534. 


28. The Egyptian diminutive sk ‘little donkey’ corresponds strikingly to the generic term 
for ‘donkey’ in Turco-Mongolian. A typologically analogous borrowing is that of Lat. asellus 
‘donkey (dim.)' into the Germanic languages as a generic term for ‘donkey’. Borrowing of 
diminutives as neutral terms, or development of diminutives into neutral terms, with the former 
diminutive replacing the original term, is known to be a typologically widespread phenomenon. 
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Skt. gáuh ‘bull; cow’; Avest. gaus ‘bull; cow; cattle’; Pers. гау ‘cow’, Oss. 
qiig/ og (Abaev 1973:11.312), Arm. kov ‘cow’. 

Gk. (Myc.) qo-u-ko-ro = boukóloi ‘cattle herders’, Gk. (Att.) boás, (Dor.) 
bos, gen. bo(w)ós ‘bull, cow’, cf. bou-turon ‘butter’ (literally: ‘cow cheese’, cf. 
Gk. türós ‘cheese’, whence Lat. biityrum, Ger. Butter, Engl. butter). 

Lat. bos, gen. bouis ‘bull, cow’ (a loan from Osco-Umbrian, cf. Umbr. bum 
‘bouem’ (‘bull’, acc.), bue ‘boue’ (и, abl.), Volsc. bim ‘bull’ (acc.)). 

Olr. bó ‘cow’, OWelsh buch, OCom. buch, Bret. buc’ А ‘cow’. 

OHG chuo (Ger. Kuh), OE сӣ (Engl. cow) ‘cow’, Olcel. Куг, Latv. govs 
‘cow’. 

OCS gove2Zdi ‘cattle’, ORuss. govjado ‘bull’, Cz. hovado ‘cattle’; OCS gumino 
‘threshing floor’ (a compound, literally: ‘bull’ + ‘trample’ = ‘place where cattle 
crush or trample harvested grain’, Vasmer 1964-1973:1.474). 

Toch. A ko, B keu ‘cow’. 

The Hittite term for ‘cow’ or ‘bull’ is attested in texts exclusively in the form 
of the Sumerogram GUD (nom. GUD-us, acc. GUD-un); the Hittite reading is 
not known.29 

In archaic compounds the root appears in zero grade: Skt. sata-gu- ‘having 
hundreds of cattle’, OPers. 6atagu-, place name (originally an ethnonym ‘having 
hundreds of cattle’), an exact correspondent to Gk. hekatém-bé ‘sacrifice; 
sacrificial animal; sacrificial rite’ (orig. “sacrifice of a hundred bulls’), Thieme 
1952:62ff.30 


3.1.3.2. The dialect differentiation of ‘bull’ and ‘cow’ 


The evidence of the ancient Indo-European dialects shows that the original word 
meant ‘bull’ or ‘cow’ without differentiation (cf. the Sanskrit, Old Iranian, 
Greek, Italic, and Slavic cognates). Semantic differentiation and specialization 
arose only later, in individual dialects. In Tocharian, Armenian, Celtic, Baltic, 
and Germanic the ancient root comes to mean only ‘cow’, while the meaning 
‘bull’ is expressed by other roots: 

PIE *ukhos-en- (originally ‘moisten, water’: Skt. uksáti ‘makes wet, 
sprinkles’, Avest. uxšyeiti ‘sprinkles’): Toch. В okso ‘ox’, Welsh ych ‘bull’, 


29. On the basis of the phonetic complements of the nominative and accusative singular 
endings -us and -un, Friedrich (1952:275) considers possible a reading of the Hittite word as 
nom. *k(u)waus, acc. *k(u)waun, which agrees with PIE *k’o(o)u-. 


30. Formally and semantically derived from the same root is *k’oöu-, *k'oü-, 
originally meaning ‘cow dung’: Skt. gü-tha- ‘excrement’, Avest. git-6a- ‘mud, dirt’, Arm. ku, 
gen. kuoy ‘dung, manure’, cf. OMaced. gotán - hün ‘pig’ (acc.) (from ‘dirty’), Pokorny 
1959:484; Slav. * goviino, Cz. hovno, Serbo-Cr. gövno ‘excrement’, originally ‘cow dung’: 
Vasmer 1964-1973:1.424. 
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Bret. ouhen, Com. ohan ‘bulls’; Goth. aühsa, Olcel. oxi, uxi, OHG ohso (Ger. 
Ochse), OE oxa (Engl. ox); cf. also Skt. uksd ‘bull’, Avest. uxsan- ‘bull’. 

PIE *wers-en-, *wrs-en- (originally ‘pouring forth semen’, ‘male’, cf. 
Avest. varasna- ‘male’, Skt. vrsni- id., vfsanau (du.) ‘testicles’): Toch. A kayurs, 
В kaurse ‘bull’ (from *k’oou-wrs-), Latv. versis ‘bull’, cf. OLith. versis ‘bull’, 
Skt. vrsa ‘bull’. 

PIE *Khe/or-w- (originally ‘homed’, cf. Hitt. karawar ‘hom’, Avest. srü- 
‘hom’, Gk. keraós ‘homed’, see IL.1.3.3 above): Alb. ka ‘ox’, OPruss. curwis 
‘bull’, Pol. dial. karw ‘lazy old ox’ (Trubacev 1960:40).31 

Comparison of these Indo-European forms meaning ‘bull’, which contrast 
with the original root *k'oou- with the undifferentiated meaning ‘cow, bull’, 
allows us to reconstruct for the Indo-European dialects a process whereby the 
meaning ‘bull’ becomes lexically marked by special words. Hence a form 
meaning ‘bull’ comes to coexist with the original word, meaning ‘cow, bull’, as 
in Sanskrit.32 When there is a separate word for ‘bull’, the reflexes of the 
original word in many dialects lose the generic meaning and acquire the specific 
meaning ‘cow’, thereby becoming opposed to the specific term ‘bull’ .33 

It is notable that the meaning subject to special marking is ‘bull’ and not 
*cow'.34 We can thus assume that in unmarked, neutral contexts PIE *koou- 
usually had the meaning ‘cow’ but could also acquire the contextual specification 
‘bull’. 


3.1.3.3. The economic function of the cow based on Indo-European dialect data; 
dairying among the Indo-Europeans. Dialect words for ‘milk’ 


The overlap in meaning of the *koou- reflexes is preserved in the Rigveda. In 
Vedic, gdu- in neutral contexts is usually interpreted specifically as ‘cow’ (e.g. 
in the hymn to Indra, III, 31, 4; the exorcism for the return of cattle, X, 19, 


31. This masculine root forms a derived feminine in *-4 with the meaning ‘cow’ (in 
separate dialects, including Balto-Slavic): Russ. korova, Lith. kdrvé ‘cow’. 

32. Sanskrit already has special words meaning specifically ‘bull’, and consequently 
incipient specialization of words from the root gav-, gu- in the meaning ‘cow’ (see Grassmann 
1873:407ff.). 

33. In Armenian a new term for ‘bull’, c'ul, which is opposed to inherited kov ‘cow’, is 
borrowed, evidently from Caucasian languages: cf. Adyghe соу ‘ox, bull’, Abkhaz a-c? id., and 
others (see Jakovlev and Ašxamaf 1941:240, Sa girov 1977:1.107). 


34. If ‘cow’ were the marked member of the opposition we would be dealing with the 
reverse of the process described above, namely with the appearance of new words for ‘cow’ and 
semantic specialization of the inherited generic term to ‘bull’. Only in the later histories of 
individual dialects can we observe such a semantic change. The Balto-Slavic derivative of 
*Khorwos, meaning ‘bull’, produces an opposed feminine *Khorwä ‘cow’. The loss of the 
masculine form in Slavic leads to the semantic specialization of the inherited generic *k^oou- to 
the meaning ‘bull’, Slavic *gov-ed-, which contrasts with *kórvà ‘cow’. 
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6ff.; and numerous other analogous contexts). In Sanskrit, gáuh is usually 
‘cow’, presented as a dairy animal which gives ‘rich milk, sweet as honey’ :35 


urücy àsmai ghrtávad bháranti mádhu svadma duduhe 
jénya gáuh (III, 31, 11) 

*Outstretched, bringing him rich milk, the noble cow 
let itself be milked of sweet honey' 


The symbolism of the Rigveda, which must also reflect earlier Indo-Iranian 
cultic tradition, frequently uses the image of a dairy cow and its milk as a 
symbol of cosmic fertility and the abundance of words associated with the ritual 
song. The song itself is often compared to a cow or to streams of milk. 

The economic function of the cow as a dairy animal can be reconstructed for 
a period of great antiquity, either for the Proto-Indo-European stage or for 
very ancient dialect groupings. This function of the cow is clearly evident in the 
presence of words for ‘milk’ in the ancient dialect groupings: Gk. gdla, gen. 
gälaktos (with subsequent phonetic changes in later dialects) ‘milk’ 36 Lat. lac, 
gen. lactis (from *glakt-, with dissimilative loss of the initial velar). Cognate to 
this set of words is Hitt. galaktar — galattar, which denotes a pleasant-tasting, 
sweet plant juice used in rituals, galank- 'feed to satiety' (Friedrich and Kam- 
menhuber 1975-:1.61), cf. the participle galankant- ‘sated’: ... as-San kuis kururi 
para galankanza ‘who is sated with enmity (war)', KBo XVI 24425 I 35/46.37 

The dialectal spread of the Hittite-Greek-Latin correspondence indicates that 
this word for ‘milk’ already occurred in Proto-Indo-European. This is con- 
firmed by the presence in Old Chinese of a form */ac meaning 'milk', which 
according to Karlgren (apud Pokorny 1959:401) must have entered Old Chinese 
from an eastern dialect of Indo-European. The presence of cognate words in 


35. In Sanskrit and Old Iranian we already find a highly developed terminology 
associated with the dairying function of cows: Skt. dhénd ‘milk cow’, dógdhi, duháti ‘he milks’, 
Pers. doxtan ‘milk’ (verb), etc. (see Abaev 1958:1.371). 


36. As early as Homer the term denotes an economic product gotten by milking: cf. in the 
Odyssey (4.87-89): 


будо pév odte dvak ёлїбє®їс ote zt тоу 
TVPOD xai KpEL@v ODSE yAvkepoto yóAaxtoc, 
GAN’ aiei mopéxouotv Enneravov yaAa Brida 
‘There no man, thief or shepherd, ever goes 
hungry for want of mutton, cheese, or milk — 
all year at milking time there are fresh ewes.’ (Fitzgerald 1963:55) 


37. Both of these Hittite meanings of galak- can be traced to the original meaning of 
‘milk’: milk was both a liquid given by a dairy animal and a satiating food product. In the first 
sense, ‘milk’ can be metaphorically transferred to the meaning ‘(white, milky) juice given by 
plants’, cf. Lat. lac (herbarum) ‘white juice of plants (herbs)’, lactens annus ‘time in spring when 
sap runs’, Gk. gdla ‘plant juice’, galáktosis ‘formation of plant juice’. (Cf. the numerous 
typological analogs for a connection of terms for sap and milk in various traditions: Ivanov 
1974:127.) 
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Hittite and a far eastern dialect (perhaps Tocharian), and also in Greek and 
Latin, further confirms the Proto-Indo-European origin of this word for ‘milk’, 
subsequently replaced in individual dialects.38 

Another term for ‘milk’, ‘butter’, also fairly archaic in terms of dialect 
geography, is reflected in Aryan and Celtic and consequently goes back to the 
period of incipient dialect separation: Skt. ghrtám ‘whole milk, cream, butter’ 
(frequent in the Rigveda, with many derivatives) and MIr. gert ‘milk’ (Pokorny 
1959:446). 

Also Proto-Indo-European is the verb ‘milk’ *melk’-: Gk. amelgö ‘I milk’, 
Lat. mulgeö id., cf. Mlr. bligim id., Alb. mjel ‘milk’ (inf.), OHG milchu ‘I 
milk' (Ger. melken); OE melcan (Engl. milk), Lith. mél#i, ORuss. mlésti 
*churn', Toch. A malklune *milk, milking'.39 The lack of a cognate in Indo- 
Iranian40 is due to replacement of the original word by a derivative of 
*dheugh- with the original meaning ‘give milk’, ‘squeeze’, ‘manage, succeed’: 
Skt. duháti, dógdhi ‘milks’, Pehlevi doxtan, doSidan ‘milk’, Pers. doxtan, Oss. 
dücyn (Abaev 1958:1.371-72).41 

It is noteworthy that Indo-Iranian replaces both the original verb 'milk', 
*melk’-, and the original noun ‘milk’. This may have had to do with specific 
details of the evolution of dairying among the cattle-breeding Indo-Iranian 
tribes after their separation from the other Indo-European tribes. The new 


38. The replacement of the term for ‘milk’ in some of the ancient Indo-European dialects 
can be explained as taboo replacement, since milk played a magical role in ancient Indo-European 
conceptions: see Devoto 1962:275. 


39. In particular in the following context: sne malklune yo malkant kowi ‘and the cows 
got milked without being milked', 63 b 5, Sieg and Siegling 1921:1. 


40. An Indo-Iranian word Skt. mrjáti ‘rubs, cleans’, Avest. marazaiti ‘brushes against’, 
etc. (Pokorny 1959:722) is sometimes cited with *melk’- (although with reservations), but is 
more likely cognate to Gk. amérgo ‘tear off, break off’, Lat. mergae ‘pitchfork’ (the root is 
*merk’-; for the Iranian words see Abaev 1958:I, 1973:11.101). 


41. These original meanings can be reconstructed by taking into consideration the 
semantic development of the word in various dialects. The dialect words for ‘daughter’ are an 
important set that go back to this root: Skt. duhitär- ‘daughter’, Avest. dugadar-, Arm. dustr, 
Gk. thugáter, Goth. daühtar, OHG tohter (Ger. Tochter), Engl. daughter, OPruss. duckti, Russ. 
doe’, Toch. B tkäcer (with the apparent original meaning ‘breastfed’, Trubacev 1959:66). Also 
related are formations like Skt. Kama-duh(a), the name of a mythic cow which grants any wish 
(originally ‘giving milk in abundance’); the second element -duhd corresponds to the name of the 
Greek goddess Túkhë (probably originally ‘cow granting wishes’), beside tugkhdno ‘hit mark, 
achieve’ (see Pokorny 1959:271). Also connected with the image of abundance of milk is the 
cognate Olr. dan ‘song, poem’. 

Another symbol of abundance which is connected with milk in Indo-European tradition is 
*Éudb-, with the original meaning ‘udder’: Skt. ddhar ‘udder’ (in the Rigveda the сом? udder 
is an image of abundance of any kind: Grassmann 1873:271-72), Gk. (Hom.) oñthar ‘udder’ (as 
a symbol of abundance: Argos ... ойгћаг aroúrës, Шай 9.141 ‘to Argos ... the udder of fertile 
tillage’; oáthata gar spharageünto, Odyssey 9.440 ‘(their) udders let loose (milk)’); Lat. über 
‘udder, teat, breast’ and also ‘fertility, abundance of fields, fertile field’; OHG (dat.) ütrin, MHG 
шег (Ger. Euter) ‘udder’, OE йаег (Engl. udder), Olcel. jágr ‘udder’, cf. Lith. üdróti ‘be 
pregnant e a pig; from ‘be pregnant (in general)’, originally swell"); ORuss. vyrnja ‘udder’ Russ. 
udit' ‘swell’. 
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dialect words for ‘milk’ link Indo-Iranian with other dialects: Skt. ksirdm ‘milk’ 
(six times in the Rigveda), Oss. zxsyr, Munja xšir, Pers. Xir ‘milk’, Alb. hirré 
‘whey’; Avest. xsvid- ‘milk’, Lith. svíestas ‘butter’, агу. sviésts ‘butter’; Skt. 
páyas- ‘milk’ (frequent in the Rigveda), Avest. paeman- ‘mother’s milk’, Pers. 
pinü ‘sour milk’, Lith. píenas ‘milk’, Latv. piéns ‘milk’. Both words unite Indo- 
Iranian and Baltic (and in one instance Albanian). 

In approximately the same dialectal area we find a dialectal word for ‘sour 
milk’, ‘cheese’: Avest. tüiri- ‘curdled milk’, ‘whey’, Gk. (Hom.) türós ‘cheese’, 
cf. bou-tiiron ‘butter’; Russ. tvorog ‘curds’. 

The same area of distribution characterizes another word, which denotes 
several varieties of milk: reduplicated forms in Skt. dádhi, gen. dadhnds ‘yogurt, 
sour milk’ (probably also of cultic significance, hence the priest’s name 
Dadhyänc- in the Rigveda); OPruss. dadan ‘milk’ (cf. ructan-dadan ‘sour milk’), 
Alb. djathë ‘cheese’, dhälle, Geg dial. dhállté ‘skim milk’, ‘chuming’; unredup- 
licated forms in Gk. thénion ‘milk’, Arm. dal ‘colostrum’, ‘milky liquid’. The 
word is from the root *dheH(i)-, originally ‘suckle’, ‘nurse, give milk’ (Skt. 
dháyati ‘suckles’ Gk. thésato ‘he sucked’, Arm. diem ‘suck’, Olr. denaid ‘sucks’, 
Lat. felo ‘suck’, Goth. daddjan, OHG dien ‘nurse, let suckle’, Latv. déju ‘suck’, 
OCS dojiti ‘give the breast’).42 

In another dialect group (Celtic, Germanic, Slavic, Tocharian) the word for 
‘milk’ is formed from the originally verbal root *melk’- ‘milk’: Olr. melg 


42. Related to this basic ancient meaning are both the dialect terms for ‘milk’ mentioned 
above and the semantic derivatives attested in individual dialects: 

*Suckle' > ‘one who/which suckles; suckling’: Lat. filius ‘son’ (cf. ‘daughter’, note 41 
above), Olr. dinu ‘lamb’, Olcel. dilkr ‘lamb’, OCS *dë0 ‘child’, Latv. déls ‘son’, Lith. 
pirm-delé (kárvé) ‘cow which bears a calf for the first time’. 

‘Give milk, nurse’ > ‘one who nurses; wet nurse’: Skt. dhatri ‘nurse’, dhenü- ‘giving 
milk’, cf. Avest. daénu- ‘female quadruped’, Pehl. dayag ‘nurse’, Gk. thélus ‘feminine; female 
(animal)’, tithene ‘nurse’, Lat. femina ‘woman’ (literally ‘one who feeds"), felix ‘fertile; happy’ 
(from *'giving milk’), OCS déva ‘maiden’ < ‘woman’, Alb. déle ‘sheep’. I 

Also related to these are the meanings ‘milk cow’ and ‘milk (a cow)’: Skt. dhëna ‘milk 
cow’, MIr. delech ‘milk cow’; Gk. thésthai ‘milk (a cow)’, cf. Russ. doit’ id., doenoe moloko 
‘dairy milk’ (see Toporov 1975-:1.285); and also ‘nipple; mother’s breast’ (Gk. thélé ‘mother’s 
breast’, MIr. del ‘nipple’, OHG tila ‘woman’s breast’, OE delu ‘nipple’). 

The system of meanings of these various dialect words has particular interest for the 
typology of change in this semantic field. The original meanings ‘suck(le)’, ‘nurse, feed with 
milk’, and ‘give milk’ were undifferentiated, and all the remaining meanings, including ‘milk (a 
cow)’ and ‘dairy (cow)’, can be related to them. A typological comparison is Egypt. mhr, which 
had all these meanings: ‘milk (a cow)’, ‘suckle’, ‘give milk (of a cow)’, ‘nurse (a baby)’, 
whence the terms for ‘infant’, ‘unweaned young animal’ and for dairy implements (Erman and 
Grapow 1955:11.115-16). Therefore it is difficult to pick out an original meaning for the 
semanteme ‘milk (a cow)’ as specifically either from ‘suck’ or from ‘give milk’. If it goes back 
to ‘suck’, this may indicate that the original means of milking animals was sucking (cf. Trubacev 
1960:9-10, Toporov 1975-:1.285). It would not, however, mean that the speakers of Indo- 
European dialects with the root *melk’- ‘milk (a dairy animal)’ were unacquainted with ordinary 
milking. It is more likely that the connection of the meanings ‘suck’ and ‘milk (a dairy animal)’ 
reflects earlier ways of using domestic animals and associated symbolic concepts. A definitive 
solution to this problem requires a semantic typology based on a broad ethnographic survey. 
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‘milk’, bó-milge (gen.) ‘cow’s milk’, mlicht, blicht ‘milk’; Goth. miluks ‘milk’, 
OHG miluh (Ger. Milch), OE meolc (Engl. milk), Olcel. mjglk ‘milk’ (the 
Slavic terms are usually considered loans from Germanic: OCS mléko, Russ. 
moloko * milk"); Serbo-Cr. mläz ‘the quantity of milk from one milking’, ORuss. 
ml"zu, mlésti ‘chum butter! ;43 Toch. A malke, B malkwer ‘milk’. 

The abundance of such dialect words for milk, milk products, and milking, 
and the names for domestic animals, especially young ones, formed from them 
testify to an elaborate livestock-breeding terminology and a developed dairying 
economy by Proto-Indo-European times. Another consequence of this culture is 
the Proto-Indo-European metaphor by which the udder and the milk cow were 
poetic symbols for any kind of abundance. Even by Proto-Indo-European times 
images symbolizing abundance with milk had become features of poetic and 
religious speech, as is reflected in Indo-European literary, mythological, and 
ritual traditions. 


3.1.3.4. The cow as a cultic and ritual animal among the ancient 
Indo-Europeans 


Another important function of the cow is reflected in Sanskrit tradition in the 
ritual of sacrificing a pregnant, ‘eight-legged’ (astápadi )^4 cow, whose fetus was 
removed and sacrificed to the gods. The ritual was Proto-Indo-European, as is 
proven by the existence of an identical rite in Rome: a pregnant cow (forda 
boue) was sacrificed in a ritual called Fordicidia 'killing of a pregnant cow' 
(Dumézil 1966:364-66). 

This Aryan-Italic ritual and mythological correspondence give particular 
significance to an Old Hittite symbolic passage (Testament of Hattusilis, Sommer 
and Falkenstein 1938) which points to an analogous rite in the Hittite tradition: 
араў annas-zi#-ma GUD-us man huiswanti-wa-ma-kan GUD-is ÚR Sarrir 
‘and she, his mother, (cried out) like a cow: They have torn out the womb of a 
living cow!'45 


43. With a secondary development of the meaning 'suck' in Slovak (Moravian) mlze 
*suckles' (of children and calves) Vasmer 1964-1973:11.645; see above for semantic shifts 
within this semantic field. 


44. This term reflects the distinctive Indo-European feature of classifying living beings by 
the number of legs: see 1.1.2.4 above for bipeds vs. quadrupeds. The Greek term for a sea 
monster or octopus is interesting here: Myc. po-ru-po-de-, Gk. polüpous, gen. polüpodos, 
literally ‘many-legged’; as are Skt. a-pád- ‘legless’ (in the Rigveda, of the snake Vrtra, which the 
god Indra kills) and éka-pad- ‘one-legged’ (in the Rigveda, used of the goat at the Cosmic Tree), 
and also Gk. tripous ‘three-legged’ in the full text of the Sphinx's riddle (cf. Porzig 1968:172). 

45. A typological parallel to the sacrifice of a pregnant cow and removal of the fetus from 
the womb can be seen in several stock-raising African societies, where — as in Indo-European 
traditions — a fetus torn out of the womb is offered to the gods (Dumézil 1966:365). 
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3.1.3.5. The economic significance of cows and bulls in ancient Indo-European 
traditions 


The whole set of functions of the milk cow, which produced young animals and 
fed them, gave the cow special economic significance in comparison to other 
domestic animals, in particular bulls.46 In the Old Hittite Laws (867) a cow has 
a substantially higher value than a working bull: in the Old Kingdom, the 
reparation for one stolen cow was 12 working bulls. On the other hand, a 
pedigreed breeding bull, indispensable for propagation, was valued more highly 
than a cow. The theft of one breeding bull in the Old Hittite kingdom required 
a payment of 30 working bulls and calves (Hittite Laws, $57). 

Hittite tradition, like other ancient Indo-European traditions, reflects the 
functions of bulls as plowing animals (the Hittite Sumerogram is 
GUD.APIN.LAL ‘plowing bull’). According to the Hittite Laws (8178), a 
plowing bull was the most highly valued of all (12 shekels of silver), a breeding 
bull (GUD.MAH) was next (10 shekels), followed by a pregnant cow (GUDAB 
armahhant-, 8 shekels), then an adult cow (GUDAB.GAL, 7 shekels), while a 
harness horse (ANSE.KUR.RA turiyas) was worth 20 shekels (§180). This 
hierarchy of prices reflects the special value of a plowing bull compared to an 
ordinary bull or even a breeding bull or pregnant cow. But a draft horse was 
valued much more highly than any cow or bull, a fact which is in agreement 
with the nature of ancient Indo-European rituals examined above. 

By this time, i.e. by the first half of the second millennium B.C., the horse 
had already become the main transport animal, displacing the bull in this 
function. For the earlier period prior to the domestication of the horse, before 
it assumed the role of basic transport and draft animal, and before the develop- 
ment of the hamess itself (for which see below, on terminology for transporta- 
tion and hamess), the bull was the main draft animal and means of transpor- 
tation. Traces of this earlier function of the bull are still visible in historical 
Indo-European traditions. 


3.1.3.6. The domestication of the bull and the relation of Indo-European terms 
for ‘bull’ and ‘cow’ to Near Eastern and Central Asian migratory terms 


The domestication of the wild bull (Bos taurus L.) and the presence of cows and 
bulls among domestic animals go back to an ancient period well before the 
domestication of the wild horse. Evidence of domesticated bulls and cows is 
found by the beginning of the Neolithic. There are two major centers of cattle 
domestication in Eurasia: a European zone where the ancestral wild cow was the 


46. In these traditions the higher value of a cow compared to a bull increased after the 
introduction of the horse as a means of transport. 
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huge European bison (Bos primigenius Boj.), and a western Asian area where 
the ancestral wild cows were distinct species, one short-homed (Bos 
brachyceros) and one long-horned (Bos longifrons). The western Asian area is 
considered the center of first domestication of wild cattle (Curwen and Hatt 
1953:43-44, Clark 1952:122-23, Semenov 1974:292-93, Perkins 1973). Catal 
Hüyük in Asia Minor — a culture dated to the seventh to sixth millennia B.C. — 
yields drawings representing bulls with riders, indicating that bulls were ridden 
as part of the taming process (see Illustration 8). 


Illustration 8. 
Drawing of a man riding a bull. Catal Hüyük, 7th--6th millennia B.C. 


The domestication of several varieties of wild cattle was a continuing process 
that went on over a long period of time in the two centers of domestication. 
The result was gradual changes in the physical appearance of domesticated cattle 
and the formation of special breeds of domestic cattle (Clark 1952:122-23). 

The two areas — the Near East (including Greece and the adjacent Balkan 
region) and southeastern Europe — show considerable discrepancy in their 
respective dates of first appearance of domesticated cattle: in the Near East 
domesticated cattle are found in Catal Hüyük, northem Mesopotamia, and 
northwestern Iran around 7000 B.C.; Thessaly and the adjacent Balkan area are 
considered by some scholars to be the area of oldest cattle finds (Bókónyi 
1974:109) while in southeastern Europe cattle remains are found only from the 
end of the fifth and the beginning of the fourth millennia B.C. onwards (see 
Berger and Protsch 1973:220, 224). 

Various ethnic elements could have participated in this long process of 
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domestication, as is supported by the distribution of resemblant terms for ‘cow’, 
*bull' not limited to related linguistic groups. These terms — which refer to 
both wild and domesticated cattle — are migratory words. 

Indo-European dialects preserve words from a common base *thauro- — 
originally *wild cow, wild bull' in Indo-European — a Near Eastern migratory 
term, which shows that the speakers of these dialects were acquainted with the 
wild cows found specifically in the Near East (Bos brachyceros and Bos lon- 
gifrons). The domestication of these species of wild bovines must have given 
rise to domestic cattle, referred to by the common word *k’oou-.47 This 
conclusion is in agreement with another, strictly linguistically based argument 
that the term for the European bison (Bos primigenius Boj.) is a later innovation 
of individual dialects derived by phonetic alteration of the original stem 
*thauro- (see II.2.1.9.3 above). 

That speakers of Proto-Indo-European were among those who domesticated 
wild cattle is also shown by the presence in Indo-European dialects of another 
term for ‘bull’, derived from the verb *t'emH- ‘tame, subdue; bridle; force’: 
Olr. dam ‘bull’, Ved. damya- ‘young bull to be tamed’, Alb. dem ‘young bull’ 
(Mayrhofer 1963:11.35), Gk. damáles ‘young bull to be tamed’, damále ‘heifer’ 
(for this root see II.1.3.3n23 above). 

Such facts increase the plausibility of the relatedness of PIE *k'oou-, *k’ou- 
and Sumerian GUD ‘bull; cattle’ proposed long since by Ipsen (1923:175ff.). 
The word reflected in Sumerian gu(d) ‘bull; cattle’, phonetically gu = [pu] 
according to Diakonoff 1967:49, is evidently a Near Eastern migratory term of 
wide distribution. It is found in Egyptian (beginning with the Old Kingdom) in 
the form ng3w ‘type of large bull with long horns, especially as a sacrificial and 
harness animal’, ‘god in the form of a bull’ (Erman and Grapow 1955:1I.349); 
cf. also the later attested gw ‘type of bull’ (ibid. V.159). It is highly plausible 
that the Sumerian and Egyptian forms are connected — perhaps via other 
languages — with the postulated Indo-European forms *k'oou- and *k'ou-. 
The sequence of a velar nasal /n/ and a pharyngeal in Egyptian is comparable to 
the glottalized labiovelar of Indo-European.48 

Further to the east a similar term for 'bull; cattle' is found in ancient East 
Asia, specifically in Old Chinese in the forms 'kuo and .ngigu (Nehring 
1935:73-77) and in a number of Altaic languages (Ramstedt 1946-1947:25) 
which show a distinctive semantic shift from 'cow' to 'female quadruped' to 
*mare': Manchurian geo 'mare; cow; female (of quadrupeds)', cf. geo murin 


47. Together with these new terms, some dialects preserve the original word for *wild 
bull’, with phonetic transformations, as a term for the domesticated bull or steer: Avest. staora- 
‘bull, cow’, Oss. stur/stor ‘bull; cow’, Pehl. stór, Pers. sutür, Goth. stiur ‘steer’, Olcel. stjörr, 
OE stéor (Engl. steer), OHG stior, and others. 

48. A similar root gu- ‘stockyard’ can also be posited for Northwest Caucasian: Abkh. 
a-gup ‘collective of herders’, a-goarta ‘herd’, BZanija 1973:85. 
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‘mare’ (literally ‘female horse"), Jurjen K'ó mu-lin ‘mare’, Evenki gey ‘mare’, 
goyo ‘female wild deer’, Cl.Mong. gegün ‘mare’ (Cincius 1975:145). 

The agreement among various forms of linguistic evidence for terms for 
‘wild bull’ and ‘domesticated bull’ pinpoints the Near East as the area of first 
acquaintance with the wild and the domestic bull. 


3.1.3.7. The cultic role of the bull among the ancient Indo-Europeans 


The congruity of Indo-European terms for wild and domestic bulls with Near 
Eastern migratory words, and the Near Eastern locus for the first domestication 
of cattle, are both in essential agreement with the similarities between archaic 
Indo-European conceptions of cosmic deities as bulls and corresponding notions 
in Egyptian, Sumerian, and ancient Semitic mythology. 

In the Rigveda, gods of thunder such as Indra and Parjanya (and sometimes 
also the Ashvins) are constantly called bulls. An example from the Hymn to the 
dream of the Moon: 


sahäsrasrngo vrsabhó yah samudrád udácarat (УП, 55, 7) 
*thousand-horned bull, who rose up out of the sea' 


Analogous symbolism equating a lunar deity with a bull is also known in ancient 
Mesopotamia (Labat 1970:280) and was discovered recently in an ancient 
culture of southern Turkmenia of the third to second millennia B.C. (Masson 
1976:435-36). 

In addition, in the Rigveda a sacred bull is indirectly associated with the sun: 
in a wedding hymn, two bulls (gà vau (du.), X, 85, 11) are harnessed to the cart 
of the sun goddess Surya. Later in the same hymn, 'two bulls are slaughtered 
under the constellation Agha’ (aghasu hanyante gavo, X, 85, 13), which can be 
seen as a trace of cosmic sacrifice associated with the Sun. An analogous 
sacrifice of bulls associated with a deity is attested in Anatolian traditions, in the 
Hittite-Palaic ritual KBo XIX 153 III 14: EGIR.SU-ma GUD.MAH 4i-pa-an-ti 
nu SALSU.GI ma-al-ti ‘and then he sacrifices a breeding bull and the Old 
Woman prays’ (and cf. in older Russian traditions molit’ byka, literally ‘implore 
(a) bull’, meaning ‘sacrifice’). 

In ancient Greek tradition we find the bouphonia, or festival of ritual 
slaughter of a sacred bull. The festival is a complex of ritual activities 
preparing for the slaughter of the bull (which has eaten sacrifical bread), and is 
divided among performers of various functions: *water-bearing maidens’ bring 
water to wash the axe and knife, the 'first stabber' stuns the bull with the axe, 
and the 'second stabber' kills it with the knife and escapes (Frejdenberg 
1936:95). This tradition has its roots in deep antiquity and echoes the Cretan 
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tauromakhía (Pendlebury 1939:219, fig. 39 et pass., Webster 1958) and the even 
earlier traces of bull cults in Catal Hüyük in ancient Asia Minor (seventh to sixth 
millennia B.C., Mellaart 1967). If the Mediterranean tradition of sacral bull 
games ending with the sacrifice of the bull goes back to ancient Asia Minor, it 
also continues, transformed in character, in the form of the modern bullfight, 
the corrida. 

In Greek tradition we also find bull sacrifice replaced by a sacrificial loaf 
depicting a bull (Frejdenberg 1936:197, 402). A similar custom is reflected in 
Sanskrit tradition and especially in the Slavic practice, preserved until recently, 
of baking a kind of loaf called korovaj which figured in weddings as a masculine 
symbol and whose name is based on the ancient term for ‘bull’, *korv- (cf. Pol. 
dial. karw ‘old ox’; for korovaj/karavaj see Ivanov and Toporov 1974:244-58). 

According to Procopius (fourth century A.D.), the Slavs sacrificed bulls to 
their god "Thundermaker'. This custom corresponds to the Sanskrit and ancient 
Greek conceptions of the thundergod (Indra, Zeus) as a bull; it was preserved 
among the East Slavs in the rite of slaughtering 'Elijah's bull’ on the day (in the 
Orthodox calendar) of the prophet Elijah. (The name of the prophet Elijah, also 
known as 'thunder-hurler' among the East Slavs, replaced the old pagan name 
for the thunder god: Ivanov and Toporov 1974:169.) Rites of bull sacrifice are 
also attested in ancient Germanic archeological sites (Beck 1965:58, 62, 65, 
182). 

Parallel metaphors in Sanskrit, Greek, and Old Irish traditions permit 
reconstruction of an image whereby a hero was equated to a bull and women or 
girls to cows (Campanile 1974); cf. also the equation of a woman to a heifer 
(GUD) in the Hittite tradition (in the prayer of queen Puduhepa to the goddess 
Arinna, KUB XXI 27). 

Taken together, all these facts clearly show the great antiquity of the function 
of bulls in worship, transport, and the economy of Proto-Indo-European 
society. Only in the later Proto-Indo-European tradition, after the introduction 
of the horse, did the bull yield its cultural primacy. 


3.1.4. Sheep, ram, and lamb 
3.1.4.1. The Proto-Indo-European words for ‘sheep’, ‘ram’, and ‘livestock’ 


A Proto-Indo-European stem meaning ‘sheep’ is reconstructed as *Howi-: Luw. 
hawi- ‘sheep’, (Hier.) hawali- (Laroche 1959a:44-45, 151), Skt. ávi- ‘sheep’, 
avikä ‘sheep’, avi-pa(Id)- ‘shepherd’, Arm. hoviw ‘herder’ (from ‘shepherd’, cf. 
Skt. avi-pálá-), Gk. 6(w)is ‘sheep, ram’, Lat. ouis ‘ram, sheep’, Olr. oí ‘sheep’; 
Olcel. ær, OE eow (Engl. ewe), OHG ou ‘sheep’, Goth. awistr ‘sheep stall’; 
Lith. avis, Latv. avs ‘sheep’, OCS ovica (< *owi-kä) ‘sheep’. The dialect 
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geography of the word (Anatolian, Greek-Armenian-Aryan, and also Ancient 
European) places it at the stage of Proto-Indo-European linguistic unity. 

The Iranian dialects lack reflexes of *Howi-, and use instead forms derived 
from PIE *phekh-(u-), meaning ‘sheep, small livestock’: Avest. pasu- ‘live- 
stock, small livestock’, Sogd. psw ‘small livestock’, Oss. fys/fus ‘sheep, ram’. 
Traces of a meaning ‘sheep’ for this root can also be observed in Latin and 
Germanic: Lat. pecus, gen. pecoris (neut.) ‘livestock; domestic animals; small 
livestock (principally sheep)’ (cf. pecus capraeque ‘sheep and goats’, poet. pecus 
lanigerum ‘wool-bearing sheep’); pecus, gen. pecüdis (fem.) ‘domestic animal; 
small livestock (primarily sheep) (cf. armenta et pecudes ‘large and small 
livestock’, pecus Helles ‘Helle’s animals’, in myth a golden-fleeced ram on which 
Helle flew across the Hellespont); Olcel. fær ‘sheep’. 


Illustration 9. 
Ritual vessel with ram’s head. Ancient Balkan culture, 
Sth millenium B.C. 


3.1.4.2. The Indo-European word for ‘wool’ and wool-working terminology 


Together with *Howi-, several Indo-European dialects use derivatives of 
*phekh- to mean ‘sheep’. The antiquity of the latter term in the meaning 
‘sheep’ can be seen in the use of derivatives from this root to designate ‘comb’, 
‘wool’, ‘fleece’, ‘hair’: Gk. péko, pektö, pektéd ‘comb, shear’; pékos ‘fleece, 
wool’, (Hom.) pókos ‘wool, sheared sheep’s wool’, Lat. pectó ‘comb (wool or 
hair)’, pecten ‘comb’ (for wool or hair), OHG fahs, OE feax ‘hair’, feht ‘fleece’, 
Lith. pasyti ‘pluck’ (typically with vilna ‘wool’), cf. Arm. asr ‘sheep’s wool; 
fleece’; probably also cognate are Skt. páksma ‘eyelashes; hair; wool’, Avest. 
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pasna- ‘eyelid’, Pehl. pasm ‘wool’, Oss. fzsm ‘wool shorn in autumn’ (see 
Pokorny 1959:797).49 

We can therefore reconstruct two forms meaning ‘sheep’ for Proto-Indo- 
European: *Howi- and derivatives of *phekh-. The latter also provides a 
*u-stem, *phekh-u-, restricted to the meaning ‘livestock’ (i.e. domesticated 
horned animals, large and small, as a collective: see II.1.2.2n5 above).50 

From the meaning ‘livestock’ follows the meaning ‘possessions, property’, 
hence ‘money’: Skt. pásu-, gen. pasváh ‘livestock’, puru-ksu- ‘wealthy’ (literally 
‘having much livestock’), Lat. pecii, gen. pecus ‘livestock’ (large and small), 
pecünia ‘movable property, wealth, property’, cf. pecülium ‘property, movable 
property’; Goth. faíhu ‘money, property’ (see Benveniste 1969:1.53-57), Olcel. 
fé ‘livestock, possessions, money’, OE feoh ‘livestock, movable property, 
money’, OHG fihu ‘livestock’ (Ger. Vieh ‘cattle’); OPruss. pecku ‘livestock’, 
Lith. pékus ‘livestock’. 

Thus, for Proto-Indo-European, we must distinguish, formally and seman- 
tically, two different derivatives of *phekh-: one is the *u-stem meaning 
‘livestock, cattle’ and hence ‘movable property’, and the other is the series of 
derivatives meaning specifically ‘sheep’, ‘fleece’, ‘wool’, ‘hair’ (with the parallel 
term *Howi- for ‘sheep’). A number of daughter languages preserve both 
terms for ‘sheep’ (e.g. Lat. ouis and pecus, gen. pecoris beside a stem in -ud- in 
pecus, gen. pecüdis; Olcel. &r and fær), or derivatives from both words for 
‘sheep’ (e.g. Arm. hoviw ‘shepherd’ and asr ‘sheep’s wool, fleece’,51 Gk. ówis 
and pokos; etc.). 

A complete transformation of the Proto-Indo-European terminology for 
‘livestock, cattle’ and ‘sheep’ takes place in Iranian. The descendants of PIE 
*k'oou- ‘cow, bull’, *thauro- ‘wild bull’ become generic terms for cattle 


49. Together with this root, and parallel to it in the meanings ‘comb’ (noun and verb), are 
attested derivatives of *khes-: Hitt. kisai- ‘comb’ (wool, especially sheep’s wool), SiGkisri- 
‘woollen articles’, Russ. česať’ ‘comb, card’, MIr. cfr ‘comb’, Gk. ksdnion ‘card for combing 
wool’, etc. 

The basic term for ‘wool’ (i.e. sheep's wool) in Indo-European was *Hwl-n-: Hitt. 
hulana-, Skt. ürna, Avest. varanä-, Gk. lénos, Lat. lana, Goth. wulla ‘wool’, OHG wolla (Ger. 
Wolle), Lith. уйпа, Latv. vina, ORuss. v”Ina, Russ. dial. убіла ‘sheep’s wool’. Hittite still 
preserves a connection of the term for wool hula-na- with a term for working wool, hulaliya- 
‘wind, reel’ (of wool), and the term for ‘spindle’, hula-li-. 


50. In this generic sense ‘cattle’, PIE *phe Khu- is transferred to Central Asian, 
particularly Altaic, languages: OTurk. öküz ‘bull, ox’, Uzbek hakyz, Chuvash vdkdr, Mong. 
йхег ‘cattle, cow’, üxer Zil ‘year of the bull’ (the second year of the animal cycle), Tungusic 
hukur ‘bull, cattle’ (Ramstedt 1946-1947:25, cf. Séerbak 1961:98). The regular phonetic 
correspondences displayed by the Altaic forms show the great antiquity of this borrowing from 
Indo-European, which evidently took place in the period of Altaic dialect unity. 


_ 51. Am. asr, gen. asu, adjective asu-et ‘woolly’ must be seen as a derivative of 
* pbekb- with the heteroclitic suffix -r/-u, which is distinct from the non-heteroclitic -u- of PIE 


*phekhu-. For the Armenian formation cf. Arm. metr, gen. metu ‘honey’, adjectives like 
barjr, gen. barju ‘high’, etc. (see Benveniste 1935:36). 
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(Avest. gav- ‘cattle’, gaus urvan- ‘soul of cattle’, gao-dayah- ‘taking care of 
cattle’), displacing the original term for ‘cattle’ *phekhu-, which takes the place 
of *Howi- 'sheep', lost in Common Iranian. Thus *phekhu- acquires the 
restricted meaning ‘small livestock; sheep, ram’ in Iranian and falls in with the 
derivatives of *phekh- to produce a formally undifferentiated group of words: 
Avest. pasu- ‘cattle; small livestock’, Sogd. psw ‘sheep’, Khotanese Saka pasa- 
‘sheep; small livestock’, Pehl. pah, Kurd. pes, pas, Talysh pas, Pashto psa ‘sheep; 
small livestock’, Oss. fys ‘sheep’ (see Abaev 1958:1.500-501). 

The existence of two words for ‘sheep’, *Howi- and *phekhu-, in Proto- 
Indo-European must point to a distinction, functional or economic, of varieties 
of sheep. The etymological connection of *pheKhu- with words denoting 
shearing and combing wool may indicate that the root referred to a type of 
sheep which was shom for its wool. The other word, *Howi-, may have been a 
generic term for sheep, or it may have referred to another variety. (An 
etymology of this word is given below.) 

There can be no doubt that *pheKhu- ‘cattle; livestock; movable property; 
wealth’ and *phekh- ‘comb (wool)’, then ‘sheep’, are etymologically identical. 
Thus the original generic term for livestock may well have been based on the 
word for ‘sheep’ in Proto-Indo-European. This fact suggests that sheep sig- 
nificantly dominated in the Indo-European herds and were the most important 
and most common domestic animal at an early stage of Indo-European culture 
history. 


3.1.4.3. Sheep and sheepherding among the ancient Indo-Europeans and their 
historical connection with Near Eastern shee pherding economies 


The reconstruction for early Indo-European of a herding economy with sheep as 
the dominant animal presupposes a Proto-Indo-European homeland in an area 
where domesticated sheep were already widespread by Proto-Indo-European 
times. The paleozoological conclusions on the domestication of sheep are that it 
took place first in mountainous areas and in the range of the mouflon (Ovis aries 
musimon), which extended from Cyprus and Asia Minor to Iran. In their 
chromosome inventory all modem breeds of sheep are considered to descend 
from a single type which was domesticated in the Near East: see Matolcsi 1973, 
Perkins 1973, Ucko and Dimbleby 1969:149. Farther to the east, from 
Central Asia and Afghanistan to Tibet, and somewhat later, the urial (Ovis 
ammon vignei) was domesticated; still further east is the area where the argali 
(Ovis ammon L.) was domesticated, in Central and Eastem Asia from the 
Pamirs to the Kamchatka Peninsula (Semenov 1974:290-91). In Europe, up 
until the late Bronze Age (i.e. until the first millennium B.C.) sheep composed a 
relatively small portion of the livestock (for quantitative data on the European 
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area see Clark 1952:117-18). The early European breeds of sheep descend from 
the mouflon (in its European variety: Ovis aries palustris) and belong to the 
Near Eastern—Caucasian group of sheep (Perkins 1973, Ucko and Dimbleby 
1969). 

The appearance of domesticated sheep in the south of eastern Europe 
coincides in time with the appearance of cattle in that area (Curwen and Hatt 
1953:41). The earliest finds of sheep (in peat bogs) in Britain are Neolithic 
(2500-2000 B.C.), which is consistent with the complete absence of traces of 
wool in Neolithic Europe (Clark 1952:234-35). 

A developed sheepherding economy where sheep comprised the bulk of the 
livestock can safely be posited for prehistoric times only in or near the areas 
where sheep were first domesticated, which speaks in favor of locating the 
original Indo-European territory near where the mouflon was first domes- 
ticated. As is well known, later on in a subpart of this area — in Asia Minor — 
fine-wooled sheep were introduced from Miletus and Sardis. The legend of the 
Golden Fleece and the Argonauts in Colchis, where sheep-breeding was 
developed in great antiquity, can be related to the appearance of this new type of 
wool. 


3.1.4.4. The cultic significance of sheep, wool, and spinning in ancient Indo- 
European traditions 


The importance of sheep in the ancient Indo-European economy is reflected in 
the religious significance of sheep and wool in Indo-European culture. Sheep, 
together with horses and cows, are the three main sacrificial animals. There 
was a blood sacrifice of sheep, by slaughter (in the Old Indic, Old Iranian, 
Roman, Germanic, and Slavic traditions), and a bloodless sacrifice of shorn or 
plucked wool. 

Hittite texts reflect a special rite connected with the shearing of sheep and 
dedication of the wool to a female divinity Kamrusepas (Goetze 1938:88ff.). In 
the Hittite-Luwian ritual KUB IX 4 II 10-43 and others similar to it, a sheep is 
the main cultic animal, with which the Old Woman performs various magic acts. 
The sheep (Luw. kawis) was thought to help drive out the ‘misfortunes’ which 
are enumerated in detail in the ritual (cf. below on the Biblical 'scapegoat'). 

In the myth of the fertility god Telepinus who disappears and reappears, the 
Cosmic Tree (GlSeya-) is erected before him, and on it ‘the fleece of a ram is 
hung’ (UDU-as KUSkur-Sa-aS kán-kán-za), inside ‘ram fat is placed’ (UDU-as 
IÀ-an ki-it-ta), and further inside a bull and a sheep are placed (GUD UDU 
ki-it-ta), KUB XVII 10 IV 27ff., see Haas 1977:117ff. 

In Roman tradition a sheep (ouis) is dedicated to Quirinus, the main divine 
protector of the household (Dumézil 1966:240). 
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In a number of archaic traditions, a sheep cult is connected with a sacral role 
for wool, which had broad applications in the economy. The wool cult is usu- 
ally associated with a female divinity of the Underworld, whose attribute is the 
spindle, symbolizing the usual economic function of that deity. In Old Hittite 
rituals, where wool (hulana-) and the spindle (hula-li-) are often mentioned, 
they are associated with the Underworld and a serpent which inhabits it (the 
serpent — MUS — sits on wool and is ‘tied up’ and ‘untied’ while on the wool: 
MUSHLA-u4 an-da hu-u-la-[ni-i] ha-mi-ik-ta '(he) tied the snake on the wool’, 
KBo III 8 III 8); in the ritual KUB XXIX 1 Vs. II 6-9 the ‘lower’ (katteres) 
gods, who are seen by an eagle, hold spindles (GlSAulali-) in their hands; the 
spindles symbolize the lifespan: cf. nu LUGAL-wa-a* MU.KAMHLA-us 
ma-al-di-ya-an-zi ü-it-ta-an-na ku-ut-ri-eS-mi-it kap-pu-ü-wa-U-wa-ar... ‘and 
they pray for the king’s years, the brevity and sum of their years...’. 

The same kind of female underworld divinities are represented by the ancient 
Greek Moirai and the Old Icelandic Noms, who ‘spin fate’, i.e. decide lifespans 
and the succession of life and death (cf. the image of the ‘loom of time’ — 
Webstuhl der Zeit — in Goethe). Notions of a goddess holding a spindle and 
symbolically spinning wool could only have arisen in cultures where wool- 
bearing sheep played an important role in the economy. 

The Tajiks of Central Asia have preserved the cult of a goddess, protector of 
weaving and spinning, to whom barren women prayed for help. A Slavic 
analog to this goddess is Mokosh, a member of the basic pantheon of the ancient 
East Slavs, associated with shearing and spinning. Both Mokosh and the Iranian 
deity called Aradvi Süra Anahita in the Avesta may represent the same concept 
of a goddess who spins wool. 


3.1.4.5. The lexicosemantic field of Indo-European derivatives from the root 
‘weave’, ‘wool’ 


That spinning wool was seen as a source of wealth and symbol of fate is also 
reflected in the existence of cognate words, especially in Germanic, which refer 
both to spinning, yam, and cloth and to fate, luck, and wealth: Olcel. váð ‘yam’, 
‘woven cloth’, OE wd ‘clothes, dress’ (Engl. weeds), OHG wat ‘clothing’ 
beside Olcel. audna ‘fate, luck’, audr ‘wealth’, OE ead ‘wealth, luck’. This 
semantic connection can be explained by the notion of a goddess of fate who 
weaves or spins, distributing wealth (see Pokomy 1959:76). 

If sheep, wool, spinning, and weaving are indeed linked in a single semantic 
field, then we are justified in seeking a common origin for their respective desig- 
nations. Proto-Indo-European *Howi- ‘sheep’ may be cognate with *Hwl-n- 
‘wool’, which is in turn ultimately related to the root *He/ou-, *Hw- ‘weave’: 
Skt. ótum ‘weave’, ótave, vätave ‘he weaves’, üvuh ‘they have woven’, ppl. ütd-; 
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cf. also váyati ‘weaves’, vayá- ‘weaver’, vàna- ‘weaving’.52 In this case, 
*Howi- ‘sheep’ can be analyzed as an old derivative in *-i- from *Hou- (in 
full grade with *o vocalism), while *H wl-n- ‘wool’ is a derivative in *-1- 
from the same root in zero grade (cf. also Hitt. hula-li- ‘spindle’, hula-li-ya- 
*wind yarn' from the same root). 

It may even be that the same original root *Hw- with suffixed *-(e)bh- is 
the ultimate source of the best-attested Indo-European word for ‘weave’: Skt. 
vabh- in Ved. orna-vàbhá- ‘descended from a spider’ (epithet of a demon in the 
Rigveda), ubhnäti ‘ties’,53 Avest. ub-daéna- ‘made of cloth’, Gk. (Hom.) 
huphainö ‘I weave’, huphé ‘weaving’, OHG weban ‘weave’ (Ger. weben), OE 
wefan, webbian ‘weave’ (Engl. weave), Olcel. vaf ‘spindle’, Toch. B wap- 
‘weave’. 


3.1.4.6. Varieties of sheep and rams and their dialect names in Indo-European 


All the facts mentioned above testify to well-developed sheepherding among the 
ancient Indo-Europeans, with different varieties of sheep (*Howi-, *phekhu-) 
and wide use of sheep and wool (*Hwln-) in the economy. The Hittites already 
had a diversified terminology, including names for many different kinds of 
sheep. In Hittite texts the Sumerogram UDU is the generic term for sheep, and 
subtypes are distinguished: UDU.A.LUM, UDU.ÁS.SAL.GÀR “young sheep, 
little sheep’, UDU.KUR.RA ‘mountain sheep’, UDU.NITA ‘ram’, 
UDU.SIG+SAL ‘wool-bearing sheep’, UDU.SE ‘fat sheep, fat ram’, UDU.SIR 
“breeding ram’ (Friedrich 1952:298). 

Special terms for ‘young sheep, lamb’ are preserved in individual early 
dialect groupings. One such ancient dialect term is *aghono-, reflected in Gk. 
amnós ‘lamb, little sheep’, amné ‘little sheep’, Lat. agnus ‘lamb’, agnd ‘little 
sheep’, Olr. ñan ‘lamb’, OE éanian ‘give birth to a lamb’ (Engl. yean), cf. Slav. 
*agniti (se) ‘give birth to a lamb’, OCS agne ‘lamb’, with many early, Common 
Slavic, derivatives, see Trubacev 1974-:1.54-57. The term is limited to the Italic- 
Celtic-Germanic-Slavic-Greek dialect group, one of the oldest groupings. 

Another dialect term is *wr-en-, attested with similar meanings in Greek- 
Armenian-Aryan: Skt. urd (fem., with the meaning ‘sheep’ in the Rigveda), 
ürana- ‘ram’, ‘lamb’; Pehl. warrag ‘ram’, Pers. barra ‘lamb’, Oss. wer ‘lamb’; 
Gk. (Hom.) (w)arén, gen. arnós ‘sheep’, ‘lamb’, (Myc.) we-re-ne-ja ‘pertaining 
to a lamb’ (Risch 1976:313), Arm. garn, gen. garin ‘lamb’. If Lat. veruex 


52. In Sanskrit this root appears in two vowel grades: full *He/ou- in ótum, ótave, zero 
*Hw- in vdtave, váyati, väna-, and zero *Hu- in ňvuh, ütá-(for the long й cf. Skt. ind from 
*Hwl-n-). The zero grade *Hu- underlies the derivative in *-dh-, *Hu-dh-, *Hw-e/odh-, 
reflected in such Germanic forms as Olcel. аидпа ‘luck’ and váð ‘cloth’. 


53. For the relatedness of the roots in Skt. ubhnäti and vdtave, see Pokorny 1959:1114. 
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*castrated ram' is cognate to these, the word can be considered significantly 
older, going back to a Proto-Indo-European word for a particular type of sheep 
or ram. 

Another dialect term for ‘lamb’ or ‘ram’ is *er(i)-: Lat. aries, gen. arietis 
‘ram’, Umbr. erietu ‘ram’ (acc.), Arm. oro) ‘lamb’, OPruss. eristian ‘lamb’, 
Lith. éras ‘lamb’, Latv. jērs beside ORuss. jar"ka ‘young sheep’, jare ‘lamb’, 
Russ. jarina ‘sheep’s wool’ (in Slavic the initial part of the word may have been 
contaminated by the word for ‘spring’: Trubacev 1960:77-78). If Gk. ériphos 
‘kid’, Olr. heirp ‘goat’, erb ‘cow’ are cognate to the preceding, with *-bh- 
suffix and semantic transfer, then the word goes back to a much wider and 
consequently much older dialect grouping. 

Secondary terms for ‘ram’ derived from *Howi- are formed within later, 
smaller dialect groupings such as Balto-Slavic: OPruss. awins ‘ram’, Lith. 
avinas, Latv. duns, OCS ovinü ‘ram’. 

Only within the individual branches of Indo-European do we find new terms 
for small livestock, sheep, and rams (often coexisting with the older terms) such 
as Hitt. UDU iyanza ‘walking sheep’, Gk. tà próbata, literally ‘going ahead, 
walking in front’, hence ‘movable property’, ‘sheep’ (Benveniste 1969:1.37-45), 
cf. Olcel. gangandi fé ‘walking livestock’ (a typological parallel is OTurk. baran 
‘going, walking’, the source of Russ. baran ‘ram’: Trubacev 1960:76). Semanti- 
cally related to this group of words is Toch. A SoS ‘sheep’, ‘livestock’, 
etymologically related to PIE *t'eukh- ‘pull; lead’ (Lat. duco ‘lead’, OE перап, 
OHG ziohan, Ger. ziehen ‘pull’). 

It is interesting that the oldest terms for ‘sheep’ and ‘small livestock’ are 
etymologically related to ‘wool’ and terms for woolworking activities (*How-i- 
‘sheep’, *Hwl-n- ‘wool’, *Hw-ebh- ‘weave’, *pheKhu- ‘livestock’, *phekh- 
‘sheep’, ‘comb’, ‘wool’), while the later terms derive from verbs relating to the 
movement of herds (Gk. pröbaton, Toch. A sos, etc.). These latter terms may 
reflect the migration of flocks over long distances, a practice which evidently 
acquired cultural significance only in the early history of individual Indo- 
European tribes. In a semi-nomadic economy the sheep migrated together with 
the human population to new habitats. 


3.1.5. Goat 


3.1.5.1. Indo-European areal terms for ‘goat’ 


Indo-European terms for ‘goat’ for the most part have areal distributions which 
show that these words belonged to individual dialect groupings: 
*ghok’-: OCS Кога ‘goat’, ORuss. koza ‘goat’ (Russ. koza), ORuss. koz'l" 
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‘male goat’, koz’le ‘kid’ (Russ. kozel, kozlenok), Alb. keth, kedhi ‘kid’; MDutch 
hoekijn, OE hecen (Pokorny 1959:517) beside Skt. ajá- “male goat', аја ‘female 
goat’, ajika ‘goat’ (for this form cf. avikd ‘sheep’), MPers. azak ‘goat’, Pers. 
azg, Lith. o£js ‘male goat’, oZkà ‘goat’, OPruss. wosux ‘kid’, wosee ‘goat’; also 
cognate is a term for goathide: Skt. ajinam, ORuss. jaz’no. (For the correspon- 
dence k- ~ @- see 1.2.4.6 above.) 

The postvelar *qh- alone is sufficient to define the form as archaic. Its 
dialect distribution (the main eastern groups and Balto-Slavo-Germanic) dates it 
to the beginning of the Indo-European breakup. The preservation of a postvelar 
at such a late date can be explained as sound-symbolic, a phonetic anomaly 
favored by the semantics of certain words. In that case the *qh- was no longer 
an independent phoneme but a variant of velar *kh- found in initial position in 
words of this sort (see IL2.1.7.1, II.2.1.12.1 above for animal names with initial 
*qh-: *qhweph- and *qhe/oph-). 

Another phonetically anomalous areal word for ‘goat’ is *bhuk’o- (with the 
rare combination of a voiced aspirate and an ejective in the same root):54 Avest. 
büza- ‘male goat’, Pers. buz ‘goat’; Arm. buc ‘lamb’, MIr. Босс (with geminate 
-kk-), Welsh bwch, Bret. bouc’h ‘male goat’, Olcel. bukkr, bokkr, bokki, OE 
bucca (Engl. buck), OHG boc (Ger. Bock) ‘male goat’. A form with gemination 
is also found in Skt. bukka- ‘male goat’ (only attested in the lexicographers), 
Mayrhofer 1963:П.436. Its dialect distribution (Aryan-Armenian, Celtic- 
Germanic) shows that the word is an old one, to be posited for approximately 
the same time level as *qhok’- (see also Porzig 1964:172). 

Other terms for ‘goat’ are restricted to smaller dialect areas and can cor- 
respondingly be reconstructed for late stages of dialect dispersal, e.g. Lat. 
haedus ‘kid’, Goth. gaits, OE gat ‘goat’ (Engl. goat) (an Italic-Germanic word, 
see Porzig 1964:171-72). 

Several terms for ‘goat’ have been posited for particular dialect areas, and it 
is striking that Germanic participates in each of these areas (cf. also another 
common Italic-Germanic word for ‘goat’: Lat. caper, Olcel. hafr, OE hzfer 
from the original term for ‘wild boar’ *qhweph-, see 11.2.1.7.1 above).55 The 
considerable number of different terms for ‘goat’ in Germanic must reflect a 
significant cultural role for this animal in the ancient Germanic tribes. This is 
consistent with the special cultic significance of the goat in ancient Germanic 
tradition. 


54. The same irregular root structure appears in the protofortn of OHG ziga ‘goat’ (Ger. 
Ziege), Могу. dial. tikka, Greco-Thracian díza : afks ‘goat’, Arm. tik ‘wineskin’: PIE *t'igh- 
(cf. Proto-Kartvelian *dqa- ‘goat’: Georg. txa, Mingr.-Laz tra, Svan daq-al; cf. also OTurk. tekä 
‘male goat’, Mong. tex ‘wild mountain goat’). 

55. The only areal isogloss for ‘goat’ in which Germanic does not participate is a Greek- 
Armenian-Iranian one: Gk. afks, gen. aigós ‘goat’, (Myc.) aizā ‘of a goat’ (adj.) (Risch 
1976:313), Arm. ayc ‘goat’, Avest. izaéna- ‘made of leather’. 
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3.1.5.2. The ritual and mythological role of the goat in ancient Indo-European 
traditions 


In Old Icelandic myth, a male goat is harnessed to a god's carriage. In the Edda 
the thunder god Thor rides a carriage drawn by a pair of male goats (hafrar: 
brymskvida 21 et pass.). This image is a very ancient one, as is seen from the 
presence of similar images in a number of Indo-European traditions. In Baltic 
myth, the thunder god Perkunas rides a vehicle drawn by goats. Likewise in 
Slavic tradition, mythological characters are drawn by goats. In Sanskrit, goats 
(ajá-) are the means of transportation of gods, and they are compared in this 
function to horses: cf. Ved. ajáíva- ‘male goat + horse’, used of the animals 
harnessed to the god Pushan’s carriage, see Watkins 1970a; Pushan is addressed 
as ajäsvah pasupa ‘owner of horses and goats, protector of cattle’ (VI, 58, 2). 

In the ancient Indian ritual of horse sacrifice, the Ashvamedha, a goat was 
killed prior to the slaughter of the horse, and it was sent to the gods as a 
messenger announcing the beginning of the ritual. This ritual is described as 
follows, in Vedic (RV I, 162, 4): 


átra pusnáh prathamó bhägä eti 
yajfiám devébhyah prativedáyann ajáh 
*Thus the sacrifice to Pushan goes first — 
A goat, announcing the sacrifice to the gods' 


The association of goat (ajá-) and horse (ásva-) in the Rigveda is further evident 
in the fact that a *one-legged goat' (ajá- ékapad-) is depicted as standing at the 
center of the Cosmic Tree asvatthá-. 

A goat sacrifice ritual is also found in other ancient Indo-European tra- 
ditions, in particular in the Germanic (Beck 1965:62-63, 65, 68) and the Roman 
world (Dumézil 1966:342). 


Illustration 10. 
Late Hittite relief depicting a goat at the Cosmic Tree 
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3.1.5.3. Goats and goatherding among the ancient Indo-Europeans 


While it is natural for the goat to have a ritual significance in Indo-Iranian 
tradition, since the ancient Indo-Iranians are known to have had large herds of 
goats, the ritual significance of the goat in the Germanic and also the Baltic and 
Slavic traditions is not a direct consequence of ecological and cultural factors. 
In prehistoric Europe goats were introduced from Asia later than sheep. They 
were not frequent in the forest and forest-steppe zones of Europe (where they 
constituted no more than 8-10% of the small livestock). Even in the northern 
Black Sea region their distribution in the Iron Age (i.e. in the first millennium 
B.C.) is connected with the relatively recent migrations of the Iranians and 
Greeks (Calkin 1966:29, 88).56 Hence the well-developed and archaic ter- 
minology for goats in Germanic, as well as the ritual significance of goats in 
Germanic, Baltic, and Slavic culture, must reflect an earlier Indo-European 
dialect stage and a corresponding state of material and spiritual culture for 
speakers of these dialects in which the goat played an essential role. 


3.1.5.4. The appearance of the goat as a domestic animal in the Near East and its 
eastward movement 


The earliest evidence for domestication of the goat is from Mesopotamia, where 
the relevant goat is of the Capra prisca type, a species with curling horns which 
subsequently appears in Europe where it survives in a few places up to the 
present day. This is evidenced by early seals depicting goats and by ritual 
figurines of goats found in the grave of queen Shub-Ad in Ur, dating from 
the middle of the third millenium B.C. On these seals and in these ritual 
figurines the goat is depicted as standing on its hinds legs by a tree which 
evidently symbolizes the Cosmic Tree,57 as in the well-known figurine of a goat 
from Ur. 

The goat is primarily a mountain-dwelling animal, and in the Near East, 
where it is known from the earliest times, its domestication and early spread 
took place in mountainous regions, in a belt stretching from Asia Minor and 
northern Mesopotamia to historical Iran. Remains of domesticated goats from 
this area go back to the late ninth to early eighth millennia B.C. (Berger and 


56. This picture of Europe in the first millennium B.C. contrasts sharply with stock- 
breeding practices for the same period in the Middle East, where in southern Iran goats comprised 
almost two-thirds of the small livestock (see Calkin 1966:131). 


57. This ancient Near Eastern image of a male goat standing on its hind legs (human- 
style) at the Cosmic Tree may have been the source of the constant epithet ékapad- ‘one-legged’ 
for the sacred goat in the Rigveda. It is as though standing on its hind legs symbolically turned a 
four-legged animal (Skt. cátuspàd- ‘four-legged’) into a one-legged animal (ékapad-), in contrast 
to two-legged (dvipdd-) humans. 
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Protsch 1973:221, 223). In this mountainous area goats are the main domestic 
animal to the present day (see Vavilov 1959-1965:1.106, 109, 131, 136). Only 
later did domestic goats spread to the plains, where they adapted to the new 
conditions and spread rapidly. In historical times goats are important not only 
in mountainous regions but also in the lowlands of the Middle East and the 
adjacent regions of Central and Eastern Asia (see Semenov 1974:292). 


3.1.5.5. The eastward and northeastward migration of Indo-European terms for 
goat 


During historical times the domestic goat (Capra prisca) spread from its orig- 
inal Near Eastern range to the east and northeast. This naturally led to the 
spread of words for 'goat', which became migratory words shared by a number 
of languages throughout Eurasia. Particularly interesting in this connection are 
terms for ‘goat’ in Turkic and Mongolian languages, comparable to the 
Indo-European words mentioned above (see Trubacev 1960:87-88) and 
obviously taken from them. A clear example is OTurk. keci ‘goat’ (cf. Tatar 
käjä, Bashk. kdzd, Chuvash kačaka ‘goat’, Egorov 1964:95), which must come 
from an Indo-European satem form derived from *qhok?-, in a dialect where 
*K" had already undergone affrication (as in Alb. keth, OCS koza ‘goat’).58 
Another set of words is OTurk. eckü (Uzb., Kirgh. äcki, Kazakh äski), Mong. 
isig ‘kid’, ‘young goat’. This set may come from a borrowed satem form from 
the same root *qhok’-, with a zero reflex of the initial postvelar and a suffix 
*-kha, a form parallel to Skt. ajika ‘goat’, OPers. azak, Lith. oXkà ‘goat’, 
‘kid’.59 

The spread of these words from satem dialects of Indo-European into Turkic 
and Mongolian languages may be evidence of the migration of speakers of satem 
dialects to the east and northeast in Central Asia. In this area they could have 
come into contact with Turkic and Mongolian speakers, with the result that these 
Indo-European terms for ‘goat’ turned into migratory words. 


58. The linguistic facts alone suffice to make the claim for an opposite direction of 
borrowing, from Turkic into early Indo-European dialects, unacceptable: the Turkic forms with 
an affricate or spirant could not have resulted in the Indo-European protoform with *kh, on 
which the centurn forms with velar stop are based. 


59. OTurk. qocqar ‘ram’ may eventually go back to the same Indo-European root 
*qhok’-, with a semantic shift; a possible trace of an earlier meaning ‘male goat’ for this word is 
the name of a Central Asian (Turkmen and Kazakh) ornament: Kazakh qosqar mujyz 'ram's 
horn’, interpreted as the representation of two horned hoofed animals placed symmetrically on 
both sides of the Cosmic Tree and going back to ancient Near Eastern traditions (Snejder 1927) 
where the animal in such representations was a goat. 
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3.2. Animals ritually distant from humans: four-legged and non- 
four-legged 


3.2.1. The dog 
3.2.1.1. The Proto-Indo-European term for 'dog' 


A Proto-Indo-European term for ‘dog’ can be reconstructed as *Khwon-/ 
*Khun-, reflected in all the main early dialects: Hier. Luw. sü-wa-nà-i, Skt. 
$(u)vd, gen. śúnah, Waigali ссӣ, tun, Avest. span-, spänam, Pers. sag, Arm. 
Sun, gen. San, Gk. küon, gen. kunós, Lat. canis;60 Olr. cú, gen. con; Goth. 
hunds, Olcel. hundr, OHG hunt (Ger. Hund), Engl. hound; Lith. sud, gen. 
OLith. sunés, Latv. suns; Toch. A ku, obl. kon, B ku, obl. kwem.61 


3.2.1.2. Blending of terms for ‘wolf’ and ‘dog’ in certain Indo-European 
traditions. The equation of dogs and wolves and the ritual and 
mythological function of the dog 


In several Indo-European branches the word for ‘dog’ also means ‘wolf’: Skt. 
Svaka- ‘wolf? (cf. Iranian terms for ‘dog’ with the same suffix: Avest. spaka- ‘of 
a dog’, Median spáka, Pers. sag ‘dog’, Parth. “spg ‘dog’),62 Olr. cá ‘dog; wolf’. 
The transfer of the word for ‘dog’ to wolves can be explained by the physical 
similarity of early dogs to wolves (Canis lupus L.), which were in fact ancestral 
to dogs. 

Wolves and dogs are also blended in various mythological traditions, where 
their names are interchangeable. For instance, in the Germanic tradition the 
two wolves which are the sacred animals of Odin/Wotan are consistently called 
his ‘dogs’. Warriors, who in the Germanic tradition are associated with the war 
god Odin, are referred to both as ‘wolves’ (Olcel. vargr) and as ‘hounds, dogs’ 
— which how] like hounds (sem hundar), Jacoby 1974:82-83. Furthermore, a 
number of mythic motifs having to do with wolves and people turning into 
wolves are also extended to dogs: people change into dogs, taking the form of a 


60. For the phonetic interpretation of the Latin form see I.2.3.2 above. 


61. The Slavic word for ‘dog’, OCS přsă (ORuss. p’s”, Russ. pes) comes from another 
root *ph(e)Kh-o-, in zero grade, with the original meaning ‘hair, fur’. Slavic *r reflects the 
reduced vowel which arose between two stops in zero grade. This Slavic word is originally a 
descriptive term for ‘dog’, having to do with the animal's furry coat; cf. Russ. gustopsovyj 
(composed of gusto- ‘thick’, ‘dense’ and ps-, the root in question), psovina ‘long hair of a dog’, 
and others. For another explanation of Slav. *рЇзй as going back to PIE *ph(e)iKh- ‘spotted’ 
(Gk. poikflos) see Vasmer 1964-1973:1П.248-49, Trubacev 1960:19ff. 

62. An Iranian form with suffixed -ka may be the source of ORuss. sobaka (Russ. 
sobaka), Pol. dial. sobaka, Kashub., Slovincian sobaka, etc.: Vasmer 1964-1973:111.702-3; but 
see the objections in Trubatev 1960:29-33, where the Slavic forms are traced to Turkic Корак, 
köbäk ‘dog’ (on the assumption that Turkic initial palatalized k- is reflected in Slavic as s-). 
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dog-headed monster. An example is the Germanic notion of Hundingas, dog 
people or ‘descendants of dogs’ who had dogs’ heads (Plassmann 1961:109). 
Identical dog-headed monsters are known in Celtic tradition, e.g. Gaulish 
Cuno-pennus ‘dog-headed’ (?). A similar notion of ‘dog people’ (LÜMES 
UR.ZÍR) is widespread in the Hittite ritual tradition (e.g. KUB X 65, 66, XLVI 
18, 19; KBo VII 48 IX 105) and can be compared to the *wolf people' (LÜMES 
UR.BAR.RA, see IL2.1.1.2 above). In the Hittite ritual of the War Deity (KBo 
IV 9; KUB XXV II 5 IV 30) it is said of *dog people' (LÜMES UR.ZÍR) that 
they dress as dogs; the same ritual mentions “wolf people'.63 

Ancient Indo-European traditions reflect a myth of the killing of the monster 
Wolf Dog, who is hostile to humans: examples are the Celtic cycle of legends 
about heroes (Cuchulain, Celtchar) who kill the Dog; the Maionian legend of 
Candaules as 'strangler of the Dog’ (kunágkhés), connected with a rite of puppy 
sacrifice that was preserved in Sardis, the capital of Lydia, until the second half 
of the first millennium B.C.64 This gives particular significance to an analogous 
rite of puppy sacrifice in the Hittite tradition (the Middle Hittite ritual Mastigga, 
KUB XXXII 115+XXXIV 84; the Tunnawi ritual, I 61-62, III 17-18), as well as 
the joint sacrifice of a dog and a (captive?) warrior, KBo XV 3; KUB XVII 17 
10' and others. This is echoed in the ancient Germanic rite of sacrificing peo- 
ple, wolves, and dogs together to the war god Odin/Wotan (see Schlerath 1954). 


3.2.1.3. The influence of the Indo-European conception of dogs on eastern Asia 
(China) 


The Indo-European rite of joint sacrifice of a human and an animal, primarily a 
dog, finds a striking parallel in the ritual sacrifice of warriors together with 


63. There is a striking parallel to the equation of dogs and wolves in ancient Kartvelian 
tradition: the Svan name for the ‘wolf dog’ Zeyar, to be compared with the Khevsurian mc'evarni 
*dogs' who are identified with the *wolf dogs' of the gods (Bardavelidze 1957:243-44 et pass.). 
The reference to wolves as dogs in Kartvelian may reflect an earlier euphemistic replacement of 
the original word for *wolf' by other words, leading to its complete loss (see II.2.1.1.5 above). 
The equation of wolves and dogs is a common occurrence in the pan-Caucasian tradition reflected 
in the Nart epics. Also characteristic of the Caucasian, and specifically Kartvelian, mythological 
tradition is the depiction of the dog as man's companion and helper in hunting, see Virsaladze 
1976; this finds an exact correspondence in the Hittite-Hurrian motif of the magical hunt with a 
dog, which, by the will of the gods, takes place in the mountains and lasts for many months (e.g. 
the myth of Kesshi the hunter, Friedrich 1949). 


64. The dog (Lat. canis, Gk. kúðn) was also one of the symbols in a game (originally a 
ritual game) known as ‘unlucky cast’ or ‘bone game’. Consequently the Skt. §va-ghnin- *dog- 
killer’ in the Rigveda refers to a successful player in the bone game. A special hymn in the 
Rigveda is dedicated to the bone game. Also related may be Gk. kfndunos ‘danger’ (from 
*kun-dunos, literally ‘dog’s game’, i.e. ‘unlucky game’, cf. Skt. dyütám ‘bone game’). The 
Russian expression s”est’ sobaku (na Cem-libo) ‘learn to do (something)’, ‘gain experience at 
(something)’, literally “eat the dog (on something)’ may also go back to this ancient metaphor: see 
Pokorny 1959:633, Vasmer 1964-1973:111.702, Pisani 1957:766ff. (but see the objections of 
Knobloch 1975 to this etymology of Gk. kindunos). 
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dogs attested in numerous archeological finds from ancient China beginning 
with the Yin period (i.e. from the middle of the second millennium B.C.). 
Similar sacrifices are unknown from earlier times, which suggests that the 
custom was due to the influence of some western culture (Vasil'ev 
1976:283-84). The generally Indo-European nature of the joint sacrifice of a 
warrior and a dog makes it plausible that the rite spread to China under the 
influence of Indo-European cultural traditions with which the population of Yin 
China came into contact. The plausibility of this hypothesis is increased by the 
fact that the Old Chinese term for 'dog', K'iwen, is evidently a loan from an 
early Indo-European dialect (see Conrady 1925). The same Indo-European 
word for ‘dog’ became a migratory term and spread to several other languages 
of eastern Asia. 

The dog was one of the first animals to be domesticated. Dog bones are 
found in caves as early as the Mesolithic. From earliest times dogs were used 
for a variety of cultural and ritual purposes: for food, as watchdogs, in hunting; 
it is this complex of functions that gives rise to the ritual function of dogs as 
sacrificial animals. In a striking composition from Gatal Hüyük (ca. 5800 B.C.), 
a man is depicted hunting a fleeing deer with a dog (Illustration 11). 


Illustration 11. 
Deer hunt with a dog. Catal Hüyük, 7th-6th millennia B.C. 


In the Neolithic of western Europe one variety of dog, Canis familiaris 
palustris, shows similarities to the eastern Asiatic type, specifically to Chinese 
dogs (Clark 1952:122), which points to cultural connections between eastem and 
westem Eurasia.65 


65. The oldest evidence for domestication of the dog found so far comes from North 
America. The radiocarbon date is ca. 8400 B.C. (see Bókónyi 1974:316). 
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3.2.2. Pig and piglet 
3.2.2.1. The Proto-Indo-European terms for ‘pig’ and ‘piglet’ 


A Proto-Indo-European root *sü - is reflected in derivatives in all the ancient 
Indo-European dialects: Avest. hü- ‘pig’ (gen.), Gk. (Myc.) su-qo-ta ‘swineherd’ 
(cf. Hom. su-bótes), Gk. sus, gen. suds ‘pig’, cf. also hs, gen. huós ‘pig’, Lat. 
sus, gen. suis; Alb. thi; Gaul. *su-tegis ‘pigsty’; OHG, OE sü (Ger. Sau, Engl. 
sow), Olcel. syr ‘pig’, Toch. B suwo.66 

Derivatives in *-n-: Lat. suinus ‘of a pig’ (adj.), OCS sviná id., cf. Latv. 
svins “dirty, polluted', Toch. B swañana misa 'pork'; Goth. swein, Olcel. svín, 
OHG, OE swin (Ger. Schwein, Engl. swine), OCS svinija 'pig'. 

Derivatives in *-kh-: Lat. sucula ‘young pig’, cf. Skt. sukará- (Benveniste 
1969:1.28), Pehl. xig, Oss. хоу ‘pig’; Olr. socc sáil ‘loligo [Lat.]’ (literally ‘sea 
pig’), Bret. hoc’h ‘pig’; OE sugu ‘pig’. 

The Proto-Indo-European root *sü - designated an adult domestic pig, in 
contrast to wild pigs and wild boars, for which there was a special term 
*qhweph- (see II.2.1.7.1 above). The meaning of *sü - is still clear in Greek, 
Latin, and other early dialects, where wild pigs are referred to with special 
terms distinct from *sü - (see Benveniste 1969:1.27ff.).67 

The root *sü - ‘adult domestic pig’ contrasts with another word, *phorkho- 
‘piglet, young pig’: Khotanese Saka pasa (< *parsa), Kurd. purs ‘pig’, Lat. 
porcus ‘piglet’ (in Cato, see Benveniste 1969:1.30), Umbr. purka, Olr. orc 
‘piglet’, OHG far(a)h, OE fearh ‘pig’; OHG farheli ‘piglet’ (Ger. Ferkel), cf. 
Lat. porculus ‘piglet’, Lith. paršēlis ‘piglet’ beside par3as ‘hog’, parsiena ‘young 
pork (meat of piglet)’, OPruss. prastian ‘piglet’, ORuss. porosja, Russ. 
porosenok ‘piglet’, suporosaja ‘pregnant’ (of a pig), cf. Cz. (Moravian dial.) 
sprasná (sviné) ‘pregnant sow’ .68 

Although this word for ‘piglet’ is not attested in all the main Indo-European 
dialects (it is missing in Tocharian, Greek, and Armenian), its dialect distribu- 
tion (Iranian, Balto-Slavic, and other Ancient European groups) is sufficiently 


66. The Hittite reading of the Sumerogram SAH is unknown. The phonetic complement 
-aš in the nominative (SAH-a* ) points to a thematic stem in *-o-. 

67. In Greek, which has special words for ‘wild boar’, wild pigs can be referred to as 
mégas ss (literally ‘large pig’, see II.2.1.7.1 above) and siis dgrios ‘wild pig’. In Hittite, just as 
there are terms for various kinds of domestic pigs, formed from the generic term SAH ‘pig’ 
(e.g. SAH.SE ‘grain-fed pig’, SAH hilannas ‘barnyard pig’, Hittite Laws 882; cf. UR.ZIR 
hilannas ‘watchdog’, ibid. 889), we also find Hittite Sumerograms referring to wild pigs: SAH 
IZ.ZI ‘forest pig’ (Akkad. isu ‘tree’) and SAH GIS.GI ‘reed pig’. In some Indo-Iranian 
dialects, forms derived from *sü- could also refer to wild pig species, a fact which can be 
explained by the loss of pig-raising among Iranian speakers (for the absence of any mention of 
pig-raising in Old Iranian texts see Benveniste 1969:1.29). 


68. Hittite had a special term for ‘piglet’, hidden behind the Sumerogram SAH.T R 
‘young pig, little pig’. The accusative SAH.TUR-az points to a thematic stem in *-o-. 
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wide that the form can be considered ancient, going back at least to the period 
when the early dialect groupings developed. This conclusion from dialect 
geography is consistent with the possibility that the word is derived from 
*pherkh- ‘spotted’ (cf. Skt. přśni- ‘spotted’, in the Rigveda usually of cows, cf. 
Olr. erc ‘spotted’, ‘dark-colored’, and also ‘salmon’, ‘cow’; Gk. (Hom.) perknós 
‘black-winged’, ‘blackish’, *dark"), which describes the coloring of piglets (see 
Benveniste 1949a:77ff.). 


3.2.2.2. Pigs and pig-raising in ancient Indo-European tradition 


The fact that we can posit a Proto-Indo-European word meaning specifically 
‘domesticated pig’, and possibly also one for ‘piglet’, points to the existence of 
relatively well-developed pig-raising in ancient Indo-European culture. The 
direct continuation of this aspect of the economy can be seen in the ancient 
Hittite and Mycenean Greek cultures. Hittite and Mycenean texts (and, later, 
Homer) reflect an elaborate terminology having to do with pigs and pig-raising. 
The Hittite Laws include special articles (§§81-86) specifying damages for theft 
or harm to various types of domestic pigs. The compensation differs depending 
on whether the stolen or harmed pig was a ‘grain-fed pig’ (SAH.SE, with SE 
‘grain’), a ‘household pig’ (SAH hilannas), a ‘pregnant sow’ (SAH armant-), or a 
piglet (SAH.TUR). There is also a special Hittite and Luwian term for ‘pigsty’, 
humma-: Hitt. $АН-аў hu-um-ma-as = Akkad. ir-ri-tu ša 3ahi ‘pigsty’ (Fried- 
rich 1952:74; see also Laroche 1959a:47).69 According to the Hittite Laws, 
a dog which has eaten lard (IA. SAH ‘pig fat’) is to be killed (§90). The 
very fact that they used pigs for food distinguished the Hittites of the Old 
Kingdom from the neighboring ethnic groups; a Hittite story about cannibals (2 
BoTU 21) describes ritual eating of pork as a means to distinguish humans from 
‘cannibals’ who do not eat pork but kill fat people for food (Güterbock 
1938:105-13). 

In Mycenean Greece herds of pigs (Hom. Gk. subósion) were herded by 
people whose occupation was specifically that of swineherd (Myc. su-qo-ta, 
Hom. subötes). In Homeric Greece swineherds are again distinguished (subötes, 
and cf. also suphorbós); their herds are never mixed with those of other animals 
(see Benveniste 1969:1.41). In Homer there is also a special word for ‘pigsty’, 
supheiós.70 


69. The word appears in Hittite texts with the special cuneiform mark (Glossenkeil) 
indicating foreign origin: é humma-. The word formally suggests a derivative in -ma- from PIE 
*sü- ‘pig’, with the change of initial *s- to h- as in Greek huss. 

70. For instance, this is the term used for the pigsty in which Circe emprisons Odys- 
seus's companions after turning them into pigs: rhábdoi pepléguia kata supheoisin eérgnu 
(Odyssey 10.238) ‘having touched them with her rod, (she) locked them in a pigsty’. A striking 
parallel to this image of Circe locking people in a pigsty after turning them into pigs is found in 
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In a number of later Indo-European cultures the early economic significance 
of pig-raising is lost, due to environmental and cultural-historical conditions 
encountered by these cultures in their new environments. 


3.2.2.3. The history of pig domestication and the spread of pig-raising in 
Europe 


Pigs (Suidae) were domesticated at a very early time in the Near East and in 
Greece (Thessaly). The earliest datable evidence is from Cayónü in southern 
Asia Minor, seventh millennium B.C. (Berger and Protsch 1973:221, 225, 
Harlan 1976:94). The domestic pig (Sus scrofa dom. L.) had important 
economic functions as a source of meat and fat. Pig-raising was especially well 
developed in forested areas, in settled and seminomadic cultures. In a number 
of culture areas, in particular those of hot southern areas, the use of pork and 
hence pig-raising in general were subject to restrictions due to the danger of 
poisoning and illness from pork. In such areas we find a sharp reduction in the 
number of pigs or a complete absence of pig-raising. Another reason for a 
reduced number of pigs may be a nomadic or incipiently nomadic lifestyle.71 
Curtailment or complete abandonment of pig-raising may also be posited for a 
number of ancient Indo-European tribes, in particular several Indo-Iranian 
groups. In ancient India of Indo-Aryan times there are no traces of developed 
pig-raising, as is consistent with the loss of the word for ‘domestic pig’ in 
Sanskrit.72 In the territory of the Iranian tribes, in ancient Khwarezm in 
Central Asia, archeological and paleozoological data show extremely limited pig- 
raising from the seventh millennium B.C. on, and it declines and dies out 
completely over the next two millennia (Calkin 1966:132, 151ff.). In contrast 
to the Central Asian Iranian tribes, the linguistically related Scytho-Sarmatian 
tribes of the northern Black Sea area preserve pig-raising on a somewhat larger 
scale: in Scythian archeological finds, about one-fifth of the livestock consists of 
pigs. However, the Scytho-Sarmatian pig is close to the ancient Khwarezmian 


Hittite mythology: the goddess Ishtar, who locks (Hitt. istap-) Urhi-Teshub in a pigsty ( huumma-) 
like a pig (in the autobiography of Hattusilis, XII.26). 


71. Developed pig-raising is absent from Africa, including Egypt (where the main use of 
pigs was for threshing grain by trampling the grains from the ears, Semenov 1974:295), and 
among the ancient Semites, who originally settled in the extreme southern area of western Asia. 
After their northward movement into Mesopotamia, they borrowed the Sumerian word 3ah 
(Akkad. ғарӣ) to refer to pigs. 


72. It is interesting that, while there are no remains of pigs from the Indo-Aryan period, 
pigs are found at a very early time in the Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa cultures (about the third 
millennium B.C.), Berger and Protsch 1973:225. The fact that the Indo-Aryans lacked pigs from 
the very beginning of the Vedic period in India may indicate that they were influenced by some 
southern ethnic group which excluded pigs from the domestic animals they raised. (Cf. the Old 
Hittite division of ethnic groups into ‘pig-eating’ and ‘non-pig-eating’.) 
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type (Calkin 1966:73-74, 132), which shows that Scytho-Sarmatian pig-raising 
has Proto-Iranian sources.73 

In eastern Europe, archeological finds from the first millennium B.C. show a 
significant increase in the role of pig-raising in a number of forest-steppe and 
forest areas; in these areas pigs are the most important type of livestock, 
outnumbering even cattle and horses (Calkin 1966:77). In Neolithic western 
Europe (second millennium B.C.) pigs are an important part of the livestock, 
outnumbering sheep; the ratio changes only in the late Bronze Age and the Iron 
Age, at the beginning of the Roman period (Clark 1952:117-18). 


3.2.2.4. The religious and ritual role of the pig as a fertility symbol among the 
ancient Indo-Europeans 


The Indo-Europeans’ developed pig-raising culture and their large numbers of 
pigs are reflected in the religious role of this animal in various ancient Indo- 
European traditions. The most important symbolic meaning associated with pigs 
was fertility. Pigs — singularly fertile animals with numerous offspring — 
were sacrificed to fertility gods. Fertility is the main motif associated with pigs 
in the ancient Roman tradition. After the sacrifice of a pregnant cow (the ritual 
Fordicidia) to the earth goddess (Tellus), a pregnant sow was sacrificed to the 
goddess of plant fertility Ceres; in other rituals a pregnant sow (sits plena) was 
sacrificed to Tellūs (Dumézil 1966:240, 368-69, 584 et pass.). 

The unusual fecundity of pigs may even have given rise to their name in 
Proto-Indo-European. The word for ‘pig’, *sü-, may be cognate to *seu- / 
*sü- ‘produce, give birth’: Skt. s-h (masc., fem.) ‘parent’, ‘sire, stud’, ‘dam’ 
(in these meanings in the Rigveda), йге, süyate, savati ‘gives birth, brings into 
the world’, sutá- ‘son’,74 Avest. hav- ‘give birth, bring into the world’, Olr. 
suth ‘birth; fruit, fetus’ (from PIE *suthu-, cf. Skt. sýtu- ‘pregnancy’).75 If the 


73. A direct continuation of Scytho-Sarmatian pig-raising can be seen in historical times 
among the Ossetes, as is reflected in Ossetic in the presence of a number of technical terms for 
swineherding derived from xoy- ‘pig’ (PIE *sü-): xoydon ‘pigsty’, xoygas ‘swineherd’ (cf. 
similar compounds with su- in various Greek swineherding terms). 

74. In Sanskrit the name of the god Savitr (masc.) ‘embodying power, giving life’ 
(mentioned frequently in the Rigveda) is formed from the same stem. 


75. The same root *sü- produces a derivative in *-n- meaning ‘son’: Skt. süná-, Avest. 
hunu-S, Goth. sunus, Olcel. sunr, OHG, OE sunu (Ger. Sohn, Engl. son), Lith. sanàs, OCS 
synü ‘son’; also cognate are Gk. huis, gen. huiéos, Toch. B soy ‘son’, derivatives in *-yo- 
from the same root. 

A striking parallel to the overall etymological connection of PIE *seu-/*su- ‘give birth’ 
and *sü- ‘pig’ is also found in Kartvelian, where the roots *sew-, *s'w- ‘give birth, bring into 
the world’ (Georg. 3v-ili ‘son’, -m$o < *-m-3w-e, Ming. skua, Svan amsge ‘son’, Gamkrelidze 
1959:58-59) and *sw- ‘pig, boar’ (Georg. e-3v-i ‘tusk’, Ming. o-sku ‘pigsty’, see Klimov 
1964:81) coincide formally and semantically with the Indo-European ones and stand in the same 
relation to each other. Of further interest is the comparison of OGeorg. p’irmSo- ‘first-born’ 
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word for ‘pig’ goes back to an originally verbal root, as is accepted by many 
comparativists, then it is clearly a native Indo-European word. 

Roman tradition preserves both the archaic religious function of the pig as a 
fertility symbol and its place in the hierarchy of sacrificial animals. The 
sequence of sacrificial animals in archaic Roman tradition was given by the 
formula su-oue-taurilia ‘pig-sheep-bull’, in order of increasing importance. In 
the text of Cato discussing the sacrifice of unweaned animals (suouetaurilia 
lactentia), the sequence is porcus-agnus-uitulus ‘piglet-lamb-calf’. This sequence 
of sacred sacrificial animals must reflect the significance and relative weighting 
of each animal in the economy. Interestingly, an analogous enumeration of 
sacred sacrificial animals in Sanskrit tradition does not mention pigs at all; their 
place is taken by goats (Dumézil 1966:238, 530). It is important that in cultures 
with developed swineherding that is dominant over sheepherding (as in many 
ancient Indo-European cultures, in particular early Slavic culture), the pig 
stands before the sheep in such listings (for East Slavic fairytales see Ivanov and 
Toporov 1974:39). 

It can be concluded that the Romans preserved the ancient Indo-European 
practice whereby pigs, although they had an important economic function, were 
nonetheless ranked last in the hierarchy of relative economic weight, behind 
horses, bulls, and sheep. Of the Indo-European cultures known to us from 
archeological data, the Scytho-Sarmatian tribes of the northern Black Sea area in 
the first millennium B.C. are among the groups in which pigs in fact are the 
least important element in the livestock (Calkin 1966:74). 


3.2.2.5. Dialect words for ‘pig’ and their connections to East Asian words 


The dialect reflexes of Proto-Indo-European *sü- 'pig' include two interesting 
Greek variants: Gk. hiis, with the regular reflex of Indo-European initial *s- as 
the spiritus asper (cf. Gk. huiás ‘son’ from the same root), and Gk. ss, Myc. 
su-, with an anomalous *s- reflex of IE *s-. The same two reflexes of initial 
*s- are also found in Greek derivatives of *saus-, *sus- ‘dry’: Gk. айо ‘I dry 
(something)', haûos ‘dry’ beside sausarós ‘dry’; cf. Skt. susyati ‘dries out’, 
Avest. huska- ‘dry’, Lat. sūdus ‘dry’, Lith. saiisas ‘dry’, OCS suxü ‘dry’, Russ. 
suxoj ‘dry’. Corresponding to this anomalous Greek reflex of initial *s-, 
Albanian has th- in these two words: Alb. thi ‘pig’, thanj ‘I dry out’ (the regular 
reflex of PIE initial *s- is Alb. sh-: Alb. shoh ‘see’ : Goth. saílvan and others); 
see Pisani 1959:102. These anomalous reflexes of initial *s- in Greek and 
Albanian, which produce doublet forms, can be interpreted as a trace of 
phonetic doublet forms in early dialects of Indo-European. A similarly 


(from *p'ir-m-3w-e) and Skt. pürva-sü- id. (going backtothe Rigveda). 
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anomalous form in Latvian, cūka ‘pig’ (with initial affricate [ts]), is also of 
interest here. We can therefore reconstruct doublet forms for ‘pig’ in Indo- 
European: the basic form had initial *s- (with regular reflexes in most dialects), 
and a variant form had some special variety of initial *s-, perhaps an affricate, 
reflected in the initial s- of Greek, th- of Albanian, and ts- of Latvian. 

That we can posit doublet forms for Proto-Indo-European *sü - ‘pig’ on 
purely internal evidence makes plausible the suggestion that Old Chinese chu — 
*tio ‘pig’ comes from an Indo-European source with an initial affricate (see 
Polivanov 1968). This could represent an Old Chinese borrowing from some 
ancient Indo-European dialect.76 


3.2.3. The cat 


3.2.3.1. A migratory term for “cat' in Indo-European dialects 


Cognate words for ‘cat’ which go back to an old migratory term are attested in a 
number of Ancient European languages: OPruss. catto, Lith. katé ‘cat’, Latv. 
kake *cat', ORuss. kot", Russ. kot, Pol. kot, LSorb. kot, Cz. dial. kot, Slovak 
kot, Bulg. kótka ‘cat’; also Ir. catt ‘cat’, VLat. cattus ‘wild cat’. The Baltic and 
Slavic forms are often considered loans from Vulgar Latin (see Vasmer 1964- 
1973:11.350). In that case we must posit separate Vulgar Latin borrowings into 
Baltic and Slavic: a Proto-Balto-Slavic borrowing (see Trautmann 1923:120) 
would present chronological problems. 

The word for ‘cat’ is hard to distinguish formally and semantically from 
words meaning “give birth (to small animals)’: e.g. in Slavic, Russ. kotit’sja ‘give 
birth’ (of cats, sheep, rabbits, hares), Pol. kocic sig, Cz. kotiti se, Serbo-Cr. 
kótiti (se) id., and also adjectives: Russ. dial. sukótnaja ‘pregnant’ (of cats and 
other small animals), sukotaja ‘pregnant dog’, Serbo-Cr. skótna ‘pregnant’ (of 
dogs and foxes), kót ‘brood, litter’ (Trubacev 1960:97). 

Slav. *kotiti (se) ‘give birth’ (of small animals) is in tum etymologically 
related to such formations as Lat. catulus ‘young of animal’ (especially ‘kitten’, 
‘puppy’), catula ‘small dog’, catulire ‘be in heat’ (of dogs), Olcel. hadna ‘kid 
goat’, ‘small goat’, OHG hatele ‘goat’. This shows that the whole set of words is 
fairly old. It is based on *khath- ‘cat’, from which are derived verbs meaning 
‘give birth’ (to small animals) and names for the young of small animals. 


76. The borrowing of ‘pig’ into Chinese, like the borrowing of OChin. k’iwen ‘dog’ 
from Indo-European (see 3.2.1.3 above), does not mean that the Chinese were previously 
unfamiliar with either animal. Indo-European cultural influence could have affected the economic 
and ritual functions of these animals in Chinese culture, with the consequence that the new 
borrowed word displaced the older native one. 
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3.2.3.2. The religious role of the cat in individual Indo-European traditions 


The assumption that the term for ‘cat’ is ancient in this entire group of dialects, 
and not a recent loan from Vulgar Latin into Baltic and Slavic, is supported by 
the special religious significance of cats from earliest times in Baltic and Slavic 
traditions. In the ninth century A.D. the Great Moravian prince bore the name 
Kocilü, a derivative of the word for ‘cat’; this agrees with the contemporaneous 
West Slavic legend of mice and cats. An analogously formed name is attested in 
the Italic tradition: Catulus, a cognomen of the Lutatia in Rome. This testifies to 
the extreme antiquity in Latin of the root cat- in the original meaning ‘cat’, ‘give 
birth" (of small animals). 

Even more conclusive information comes from the Baltic tradition, where 
Lithuanian mythological folklore texts frequently show the thunder god 
Perkunas or his opponent turning into a cat or another small animal (see Ivanov 
and Toporov 1974:77, 145). In ancient Germanic myth a cat lifted up by the 
thunder god Thor turns out to be the Cosmic Serpent. 

All of this evidence testifies to ancient roots for the cultic significance of the 
cat, and hence the ancient status of its name, in this set of dialects. Since 
archeological evidence from eastern Europe in the first millennium B.C. shows 
that the domestic cat (Felis domestica Briss.) is infrequent (Calkin 1966:57), the 
cultic significance may reflect a more ancient cultural situation. 


3.2.3.3. Phonetic variants of the word for 'cat' and its relation to Near Eastern 
words 


In other ancient Indo-European dialects there is a phonetically similar word for 
*cat' whose phonetic variation, however, does not permit it to be traced to the 
same root as *khath-. Such words are found not only in ancient Indo-European 
dialects but throughout the Near East and the Caucasus as well. А comparison 
of Oss. gædy ‘cat’, Arm. katu ‘cat’ to Gmc. *kattuz (OE catt, ME catte (Engl. 
cat), LGer. katt (Ger. Katze)) may point to a common ancient *k'at'-u- with 
two glottalized consonants, which is non-canonical for Indo-European. The 
word may be considered a borrowed migratory term, represented in two forms 
in Indo-European dialects: *k'at'-u- and *khath-, with subsequent transforına- 
tion in separate dialects (cf. also MGk. Капа). 

The original territory of the domestic cat and the source of its name may be 
taken to be North Africa, where we find what must be the original word for 
‘cat’ that underlies the migratory term:77 e.g. Nubian kadis ‘cat’.78 This is the 


77. Ancient cultures of North Africa display motifs parallel to the Lithuanian myth of the 
thundergod turning into a cat: an example is the well-known Egyptian myth of the god Ra, who 
assumes the form of a cat and kills a serpent. 
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source not only of the Indo-European dialect words but also of words found 
throughout the Near East: Arab. kitt-, Aram. katta; Georg. kat'a, Laz kat'u; 
Kabard. gedu, Adyghe gedu; Tabassaran gatu, Andi gedu, Dido K'et'u, Avar 
keto; Turkish kedi. Given all these facts, the links between Near Eastern 
languages and cultures and the Indo-European dialects and traditions (Baltic, 
Slavic) located far from the Near East are striking. 


3.2.4. Chickens, hens, and roosters 


3.2.4.1. Areal terms for 'hen' and 'rooster' as onomatopoetic formations 


An originally onomatopoetic term for 'chicken', *hen', or 'rooster', derived 
from *kherkh-, is attested in a number of Indo-European dialects. Its dialect 
distribution gives reason to consider it Proto-Indo-European: Skt. krka-vaku- 
‘rooster’, Avest. kahrka- ‘hen’, Pehl. kark ‘hen’, Pers. kark ‘chicken’, ‘hen’, Gk. 
kérkos ‘rooster’, МІГ. cercc ‘brood hen’; Toch. B krariko ‘rooster’.79 

In its onomatopoetic character this word can be compared with innovated 
forms meaning ‘rooster’ in separate recent branches, based on words meaning 
‘sing’, ‘cry’: Lat. gallus ‘rooster’ (cf. OCS glasü ‘voice’, Russ. golos), Goth. 
hana ‘rooster’, OHG hano ‘rooster’ (Ger. Hahn), OE hmn ‘hen’ (Engl. hen), 
Olcel. hani (these Germanic words are cognate to Lat. cand ‘I sing’); OCS kurü 
‘rooster’, Russ. kur, kura (cf. Lat. caurire ‘growl’, Skt. kduti ‘cries’, ‘roars’); 
ORuss. pét’l” ‘rooster’, Russ. petel, petux ‘rooster’ beside Russ. pet’ ‘sing’; etc. 

Poultry raising was evidently weakly represented in the ancient Indo- 
European economy, which explains the fact that most terms for domestic fowl 
are developments in the individual branches and do not go back to Proto-Indo- 
European.80 A number of such words are formed from the Indo-European 
terms for the respective ancestral wild birds, e.g. the terms for ‘goose’ and 
‘duck’ discussed in II.2.3.7 above. 


78. It is interesting that this word, found throughout virtually the entire Near East, should 
be missing in Egyptian, where the word for ‘cat’ is mjw, obviously onomatopoetic. In Egypt, 
where the cat was one of the main sacred animals, there was evidently taboo replacement of the 
original word by a euphemism of onomatopoetic origin. It is not impossible that similar factors 
may have led to the transformation or replacement of the original Indo-European word for ‘cat’. 


79. The word for ‘chicken’ in Hittite is unclear. The Sumerogram MUSEN GAL 
(literally ‘large bird’) means ‘chicken’. In Hittite tradition as in Roman tradition, poultry raising 
is evidently connected with ritual divination from birds (Lat. auspiciwm) and is not economically 
important: evidence is the Sumerogram LOMUSEN.DU ‘poultry breeder’, ‘diviner from birds’, 
literally 'bird-doer'. 

80. For example, words for ‘domestic pigeon’ such as Lith. balañdis ‘dove, pigeon’, 
Oss. bzlon ‘domestic pigeon’ are limited to a small dialect group (Abaev 1958:1.249); cf. also 
OCS golobt ‘dove’, Lat. columba ‘dove’ (Vasmer 1964-1973:1.432-33), etc. 
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3.2.5. Bees and beekeeping 
3.2.5.1. The Indo-European word for ‘bee’ and its taboo replacement 


A common term for ‘bee’ can be reconstructed with certainty only for one 
group of ancient dialects. The form is *bhe(i)-: Olcel. by-fluga, OE beo 
(Engl. bee), OHG bia, fem. bini (Ger. Biene) ‘bee’. 

Derivatives in *-th-: Lit. bite, bitis, Latv. bite ‘bee’, OPruss. bitte; cf. Welsh 
bydaf ‘beehive’. 

Derivatives in *-kh-: Olr. bech ‘bee’, OCS bicela ‘bee’, Lat. fucus ‘drone’ 
(from *bhoi-kh-),81 see Hamp 1971:184 ff. 

If we admit taboo replacements of the initial consonant, we can extend this 
set to include Lat. apis ‘bee’, dim. apicula, and Skt. máks- ‘bee’. The latter is 
usually found adjacent to mádhu *honey' in the Rigveda, and the change of initial 
*bh- to m- in ‘bee’ is assumed to be due to the syntagmatic influence of ‘honey’ 
(but for another explanation of Skt. mäks-, Avest. тахй- ‘fly’ see Hamp 
1971:184, 187). 

Together with taboo reformations, in a number of dialects we find complete 
replacement of the original word for 'bee' by innovations derived from names 
of other insects (see Gauthiot 1910): Toch. A, B kronse ‘bee’ (from PIE ‘homet’ 
with semantic change, see II.2.2.8.1 above); Pehl. марг ‘bee, wasp’, Baluchi 
gvabz ‘bee, wasp’, Oss. evz-, efs- ‘bee’; Skt. bambhara- ‘bee’, Gk. bombilé 
‘type of bee’ (with semantic change from the original meaning ‘gadfly’, ‘beetle’, 
cf. Lith. bambalas ‘horsefly’, ‘gadfly’, Latv. bambals ‘beetle’); Skt. bhasalah, 
bhasanah ‘bee’ (cf. Gk. psén ‘wasp’); and others. 

Another group of replacements is based on ‘honey’, sometimes ‘honey fly’: 
Gk. (Homeric) mélissa (from *melitya) ‘bee’ (cf. Gk. méli ‘honey’); Skt. 
madhu-maraka- ‘bee’ (cf. mádhu ‘honey’); Arm. metu, gen. metui ‘bee’ (cf. 
metr ‘honey’); Oss. mydybynz ‘bee’, literally ‘honey fly’, Alb. mjal-cé, Arm. 
metrcanc, both ‘honey fly’ (see Mann 1948:288, Abaev 1973:11.136, Tumanjan 
1978:201, 300, 301). 


3.2.5.2. Indo-European terms for ‘honey’ as evidence for the antiquity of 
beekeeping among the Indo-Europeans 


Despite the restricted dialect attestation of the original Indo-European word for 
‘bee’, there can be no doubt that beekeeping and the word for ‘bee’ are Proto- 


81. Lat. fücus could also go back to *bhou-kh-. The zero grade of this form may 
underlie Slav. *bácela ‘bee’ (OCS bücela), *bucati ‘buzz, hum’ (Russ. dial bucat' ‘buzz, hum’, 
of bees, Filin 1965-:111.328), see Trubadev 1974-:III.105. The Hittite word for ‘bee’ is 
unknown; texts use the Sumerogram NIM.LAL. 
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Indo-European, in view of the antiquity of the word for *honey' in Indo- 
European, the developed beekeeping economy among the Indo-Europeans, and 
the religious significance of the bee in all the ancient Indo-European traditions. 


Illustration 12. 
Cultic depiction of a bee. Ancient Balkan culture, 
5th millennium B.C. 


Two ancient words for ‘honey’ are reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European, 
with partly overlapping dialect distribution: *mel-i-th- and *medhu-. 

Forms from *mel-i-th-: Hitt. melit ‘honey’ (Sumerogram LAL-it), Luw. 
mallit-, instr. mallitati ‘honey’, Pal. malit- ‘honey’; Gk. (Myc.) me-ri- ‘honey’, 
(Hom.) méli, gen. mélitos ‘honey’ (with the archaic derivative blittö ‘cut, trim 
honeycombs’); Arm. metr, gen. metu; Lat. mel, gen. mellis; Olr. mil, gen. 
mela, Gaul. Meliddus (personal name), cf. Hitt. milittu- ‘sweet’, Welsh melyn 
‘yellowish’ (literally 'honey-colored"), Goth. mili p ‘honey’, OE milisc ‘sweet as 
honey'. In its derivative type the word appears archaic, with the marker *-th- 
and traces of heteroclitic inflection in *-i-/*-u-/*-n-: e.g. Lat. gen. mellis « 
*mel-n-es, Arm. gen. mei-u. The word is attested in all the Anatolian 
languages, in Greek-Arrnenian, and in Italic-Celtic-Germanic, a distribution that 
makes it Proto-Indo-European. 

The other term, *medhu-, has the meaning ‘mead’ in several branches: Skt. 
mádhu ‘honey’, ‘sweet intoxicating beverage’ (extended to beverages other than 
mead in Vedic); cf. Skt. madh(u)v-ád- ‘honey-eater’, Avest. maóu- ‘wine, mead’ 
(the drink of bears’), Oss. myd ‘honey’, Sogd. mów ‘wine’, Pers. may ‘wine’. 
Gk. méthu ‘sweet beverage’, ‘wine’ (in Homer), Hom. methio *(T) drink my fill, 
get sated’ (with wine, fat, etc.). OCS medi ‘honey’ (cf. Slav. *medvédi ‘bear’, 
literally ‘honey-eater’), ORuss. med” ‘honey’, ‘intoxicating beverage’, Lith. 
medüs ‘honey’, Latv. medus ‘honey’, ‘beverage’, OPruss. meddo. Olcel. mjgdr 
‘mead’; OE meodu (Engl. mead), OHG metu (Ger. Met). Olr. mid, gen. medo 
‘mead’, MIr. medb ‘intoxicating’, Welsh meddw ‘intoxicated’. Toch. B mit 
‘honey’. In view of its dialect distribution (Indo-Iranian-Greek, Celtic, Balto- 
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Slavic-Germanic, Tocharian), the word can be considered Proto-Indo- 
European.82 

The fact that both *melith- and *medhu- are Proto-Indo-European permits 
us to detect in them a semantic distinction found in some branches which must 
also go back to Proto-Indo-European. The dialects which preserve both forms 
give the most conclusive evidence. In such dialects *melith- (Gk. méli, Goth. 
milip, Olr. mil) means specifically ‘honey’, while *medhu- (Gk. méthu, Olcel. 
mjgör, Olr. mid) means only ‘mead (or wine)’. In dialects which have only 
*medhu-, it means both ‘honey’ (Indo-Iranian, Balto-Slavic, Tocharian) and 
‘mead’; from ‘mead’ it develops the meaning ‘wine’ in a number of dialects, 
with subsequent loss of the meaning ‘honey’ (e.g. Gk. méthu, Pers. may, etc.). 
Importantly, in dialects which have опу *melith-, it means only ‘honey’, ‘sweet 
substance’, and never refers to beverages. 

This correlation must reflect the Proto-Indo-European semantics of 
*melith- and *medhu-. While *melith- meant specifically ‘honey’, *medhu- 
could also refer to beverages made from honey. These terminological subtleties 
pertaining to honey and its use testify to the significance of beekeeping in the 
ancient Indo-European economy. This is consistent with cultural data from 
those early Indo-European groups that had highly developed beekeeping, and 
with the special ritual and mythological significance of bees and honey in ancient 
Indo-European tradition. 


3.2.5.3. Beekeeping and its religious role as reflected in ancient Indo-European 
tradition 


In the Old Hittite Laws, special articles deal with bees and beehives (§§91-92) 
and state damages for the theft of swarming bees (NIM.LÀLHLA-an kammari) 
and beehives (E.NIM.LAL) both in ancient customs and in later juridical 
practice. Also mentioned are specialized beekeepers (Sumerogram LU 
NIM.LÀL ‘bee man"). 

Bees have a special role in Hittite mythology, and honey is significant in 
Hittite rituals. In the myth cycle about a god who disappears and returns (Telepi- 
nus, the thunder god, the sun god), after unsuccessful searches for the lost god, 
who has taken fertility away with him, the mother goddess (Hannahanna-) sends 
a “little (ammiyant-) bee' out to search for him. The bee is to find the god, sting 
him, spread wax on his eyes and hands, sanctify him, and bring him back. Only 
this ‘little bee’ manages to find the god and bring him back together with 


82. PIE *medhu- may also be preserved in relic form in Anatolian, in Hitt. *middu- 
(Luw. maddu-) in the city name Midduwa; this corresponds to Late Hitt. Meliddu (mod. 
Malatya), etymologically related to Hitt. melit, Luw. mallit ‘honey’ (see Durnford 1975:49). 
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fertility. At this point a rite is performed to appease the god with invocations 
calling on him to soften like wax, honey (melit), and milky juice (galaktar), see 
Haas 1977:85ff. Such invocations apparently reflect an ancient Common Ana- 
tolian practice of appeasing a god or an evil spirit by comparing him to honey 
(Luw. mallit-), e.g. Luw. таійіуа-аў ayaru ‘may he become honey’ (KUB 
XXXII 8 + 5 III 27 et pass.). 

In ancient Greek tradition the earliest evidence for sacral use of bees and 
honey goes back to the Mycenean period. Mycenean texts mention numerous 
‘servants of honey’ (‘of bees'?), me-ri-da-ma-te (*meli-damar, Lejeune 
1958:195). In Homer, ritual use of honey mixed with milk (melí-kretos) is 
attested in the sacrifice to ‘all the dead’ (pásin neküessin). Three drinks are 
poured out to them: first a sacrifice of honey with milk (melikrétoi), then ‘sweet 
wine’ (hédéi oínoi), and ‘in the third place water’ (tò triton aüth' Маап) 
(Odyssey 11.26-28). The Odyssey describes the stone cave of the naiad nymphs, 
who weave on stone looms, as having stone vessels in which ‘bees nest’ 
(tithaibossousi mélissai) (Odyssey 13.106). The stone vessels metaphorically 
represent beehives, as is supported by the same metaphorical image of stone 
looms (histoi litheoi, Odyssey 13.107). 

The tradition of Homeric times where female deities are mentioned together 
with bees that nest next to them is apparently also reflected in later motifs 
associated with the temple of Artemis in Ephesus (Asia Minor). The bee was the 
cult symbol of the supreme female deity Artemis (and elsewhere in Asia Minor 
also of Cybele), whose priestesses were called bees (mélissai) and whose entire 
temple was compared to a beehive (see Ransome 1937). 

The regular connection of bees with female divinities may be evidence that 
beekeeping was primarily the occupation of women, originally and in later 
stages of early beekeeping. There are also interesting similarities between the 
complex of notions about bees in Ephesus and the myth of the Amazons 
(Toporov 1975a:36-37). 

In Sanskrit tradition, honey (mddhu) is presented in the Rigveda as a divine 
drink of immortality (amrta- in combination with mddhu). Archaic hymns іп 
praise of honey in the Rigveda preserve ancient formulas which are close to the 
Anatolian ones mentioned above and which therefore reflect Proto-Indo- 
European tradition and usage. E.g. in the Rigveda, I, 90, 6-8: 


mádhu vata rtayaté mádhu ksaranti síndhavah 
mádhvir nah santv ósadhih 

mádhu náktam utósáso mádhumat párthivam rájah 
mádhu dyáur astu nah pitá 

mädhumän no vánas pátir mádhumāň astu süryah 
madhvir gá vo bhavantu nah 
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*The winds bring sweet (rewards) to the sacrificer; 
the rivers bring sweet (waters). 
May the herbs yield sweetness to us. 
May night and morn be sweet; may the region of the 
earth be full of sweetness; 
May the protecting heaven be sweet to us.83 
May Vanaspati be possessed of sweetness towards us; 
may the sun be imbued with sweetness; 
May the cattle be sweet to us.’ 
(Wilson 1866:231; note that every instance which Wilson 
renders ‘sweet’ is literally ‘honey’ in the original) 


In some Iranian cultures a developed beekeeping tradition with ancient 
features, ancient terminology, and a bee cult associated with a goddess is 
preserved in relic form to the present day. Ossetic customs include an archaic 
beekeeping tradition with a special protecting goddess, and Ossetic folklore 
testifies to the role of the ancient mead beverage called rong in Ossetic (see 
Abaev 1949:1.61).84 

The historical Indo-European traditions of Europe preserve a whole complex 
of early mythic conceptions of honey and bees, which largely coincide with 
those of the oldest Indo-European groups. Preparation of a beverage from 
honey among the Germanic tribes is attested in the writings of classical authors: 
Pytheas, who visited Thule (Scandinavia) in the fourth century B.C., and 
Tacitus. The Edda is permeated with mythological motifs concerning honey and 
mead. In Old Icelandic myth, these two, together with milk, are the most 
important drinks of the dead in Valhalla, which is reminiscent of the Homeric 
Greek custom of offering honey mixed with milk to “all the dead'. The female 
mythic figures of the Edda (Volva, Gullveig, Gunnlgd, and others), like the 
supreme deity Odin, obtain honey and drink a honey beverage that gives them 
wisdom, knowledge of the runes, and the gift of poetic language (see Meletinskij 
1968:169ff.). Further evidence for the importance of bees and honey among the 
Germanic tribes are personal names which include the words for ‘bee’ and 
‘honey’: OE Beowulf ‘Bee wolf’, i.e. ‘bear’, Olcel. Gullveig, literally ‘golden 
drink', and others.85 


83. Cf. the parallel usage in Luwian ritual: malitiya-as ayaru ‘may he become honeyed, 
honey-bearing’; also the Hittite rite in the Telepinus myth. 


84. The Ossetic reflex of *medhu-, Oss. туа, means only ‘honey’; the original meaning 
‘mead’ has been taken over by a new word, rong, from Olran. *frdna- ‘soul, breath, life force’ 
(cf. Skt. prdna-), Abaev 1973:11.421-22. East Slavic has an analogous innovation: ORuss. syta 
‘water sweetened with wine’, ‘boiled honey’ (Sreznevskij 1958:111.877, Vasmer 
1964-1973:111.820) beside Pol. woda miodem nasycona ‘water saturated with honey’. 

85. For the role of bees and bee swarms in ancient Germanic myth and rites see also 
Spamer 1978. 
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The ancient Balts preserved a god specifically of bees and honey, Bubilas 
(Toporov 1975a:17-18, 23), who corresponds to the *bee god' of the East Slavs 
who was later identified with Saint Zosima. Numerous traces of bee worship 
are preserved in Baltic and Slavic folklore: bees occupy the center of the Cosmic 
Tree; bees symbolize the beginning of spring and fertility; and so on. 


3.2.5.4. The typology of methods of obtaining honey and types of beekeeping 
among the ancient Indo-Europeans 


A comparison of the historical traditions pertaining to bees and honey allows us 
to conclude that by the earliest stages in the individual development of the Indo- 
European branches beekeeping was an essential element in the economy. 
Beehives are recorded as part of the property of individuals among the earliest 
Hittites. Evidence from Homeric Greek points to the presence of hives and 
domestic bees. . 

Three stages can be distinguished in the evolution of beekeeping: (a) 
primitive honey-gathering; (b) sylvestrian beekeeping in hollow logs; and (c) 
domestic apiculture. The earliest, most primitive form involves getting honey 
and wax from wild bees which live in hollow trees. Ancient pictorial evidence 
of this method is a cave painting from the Alpera cave (eastern Spain, seventh 
millennium B.C.), which. shows a woman carrying a jug, climbing a tree and 
collecting wild honey, surrounded by flying bees (Clark 1952:34; see Illustra- 
tion 13). A roughly contemporaneous (seventh to sixth millennia B.C.) parallel 


Illustration 13. 
Cave painting from Alpera, 7th millennium B.C. 
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comes from the other end of the Mediterranean area, Catal Hüyük in Asia 
Minor, where bees and honeycombs are shown as major attributes of a female 
deity (Mellaart 1967): see Illustration 14. 


Illustration 14. 
Depiction of honeycombs. Catal Hiiyiik, 7th-6th millennia B.C. 


It is in the Mediterranean area that the transition from primitive beekeeping 
to the more evolved types first takes place. Here we find the second stage, 
Sylvestrian beekeeping, where bees are kept in the forest, in specially carved 
hollows in trees or in hollow logs set up in forest apiaries; we also find the third 
stage, domestic apiculture, where domestic bees are kept in manufactured hives 
near the household. 

Domestic (apiary) beekeeping is assumed to have been known in Egypt, 
beginning with the third millennium B.C. In Egypt, as in ancient Indo- 
European traditions, an intoxicating beverage was prepared from honey; it was 
called by the same name bj.t as ‘bee’ and *honey.'86 Also known is the special 
title of ‘bee-master’, bj.tj (Erman and Grapow 1955: 1.434); cf. Hitt. LÚ 
NIM.LÀL ‘apiarist’. In Egypt, not only honey but also beeswax (mnh) was 
used, in particular in religious rites. The eyes, nose, and mouth of a mummy 
were closed with wax; death masks were made of wax. This custom finds a 
striking parallel in the Hittite myth of Telepinus, where a bee spreads wax on 
the eyes and hands of the 'sleeping' Telepinus. 


3.2.5.5. Indo-European terms for ‘beehive’ and ‘wax’ 


Despite the significance of bees and beekeeping in Egypt, there is a striking lack 
of any word meaning specifically ‘beehive’. Among the Indo-European dialects 


86. Another Egyptian word for ‘honey’, hd.t, also means ‘sacrificial beverage’, ‘milk’, 
and metaphorically ‘eloquence’ (Erman and Grapow 1955:HI.211); this shows that milk and 
honey were highly significant and very plentiful, since they could be equated to eloquence. This 
image is highly reminiscent of the Indo-European conceptions of honey and milk, honey and 
eloquence (‘the honey of poetry’), well preserved in ancient traditions. 
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we find the same lack of any cognates that would make possible a reconstruction 
of a Proto-Indo-European word for *beehive'.87 This might seem to suggest 
that Indo-European beekeeping was still of the sylvestrian beekeeping type, 
where semi-wild bees were raised under natural conditions in hollow trees in the 
forest. But this is not the only possible conclusion, in view of the fact that many 
cultures with well-developed apiculture nonetheless have no special word for 
‘beehive’ but express the notion descriptively: e.g. the Sumerogram É.NIM.LÀL 
‘bee house’, Oss. mydy k’yrgzd, literally ‘honey chest’, cf. Ger. Bienenkorb, 
literally ‘bee basket’, etc.88 

Also notable is the extreme dialect restriction of the common word for 
‘beeswax’, for which there are cognates only in Baltic-Slavic-Germanic: OHG 
wahs (Ger. Wachs), OE weax (Engl. wax), Olcel. vax; Lith. vaskas, Latv. vasks, 
vaska, Russ. vosk (Stang 1972:61).89 Even the early stages of beekeeping 
presuppose familiarity with beeswax and its use in the household and in ritual, 
and given what is known about Indo-European beekeeping the Indo-Europeans 
must have made and used wax (as is clearly reflected in ancient Indo-European 
traditions). From this we can conclude either that the dialectally restricted term 
for wax continues an ancient Indo-European word (just as the ancient term for 
‘bee’, *bhei-, is essentially limited to the same dialect group); or that the word 
is an innovation which replaced the original term, lost in all surviving historical 
traditions. 


3.2.5.6. The direction of spread of beekeeping and the connection of Indo- 
European and Eurasian beekeeping terminology 


The original center of beekeeping in the seventh to third millennia B.C. was the 


87. Terms meaning specifically ‘hive’ are restricted to small dialect groups: Lith. aulys, 
Latv. allis, Russ. ulej ‘hive’, which means ‘hollow’ elsewhere in Indo-European (Gk. aulós 
‘hollow core’, Norw. dial. aul ‘pipe; stalk’); Lat. alueus ‘trough; hollow, hive’ is semantically 
similar to the Balto-Slavic term. Old Prussian drawine ‘hive’ is formed from the original term for 
‘tree’; the cognates Lith. dravis, dravé (cf. drevéti ‘trim hives’, Būga 1958-1961:11.206) and 
Latv. drava, dreve mean ‘cavity, hollow in a tree’; cf. also Russ. drovina ‘log, block’ (Toporov 
1975-:1.372). 

A term for 'cavity, hollow carved in a tree for bees' is found in the same dialect area: 
Slav. *bürti: ORuss. b"rt' ‘log for bees; tree with a beehive in it’, Pol. barc, OCz. brt ‘cavity, 
hive’, Slovene brt ‘tree with a carved hollow for bees’; possibly also related is Lith. bür-tv-is 
‘sorcerer, magician’ (with semantic transfer), Trubatev 1974-:111:132-33. 

It is interesting that precisely these Indo-European dialects, which in historical times are 
far from the Near Eastern center of beekeeping, should have preserved (and partially renewed) 
the beekeeping terminology: it is in these dialects that we find the terms for ‘bee’, ‘mead’, ‘hive’, 
etc. 


88. Note also that in ancient Greece special woven baskets were used as beehives. 


89. There is an interesting comparison of this set of words with Oss. myd-az ‘wax’, 
where -a comes from *waz (see Abaev 1973:11.135). This *wag can be compared with the 
Balto-Slavic-Germanic term for ‘wax’, with Oss. 3 possibly corresponding to *-sk-, *-ks-. 
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Mediterranean region in the broad sense, with especially well-developed do- 
mestic beekeeping in ancient Egypt of the third millennium B.C. This area 
gradually expanded to the north and west. In this connection, the similarity of 
PIE *bhei- ‘bee’ to Egyptian bj.t (with the feminine gender marker -t) is 
striking. In the same area from earliest times the bee has the special religious 
and ritual role of a female deity or fertility god. This is reflected in many 
ancient Indo-European traditions (Old Hittite, ancient Greek, and others) as well 
as in adjacent non-Indo-European areas. In the Transcaucasus, where bee- 
keeping has ancient roots, there is a widespread cult of a female deity who is the 
protector of bees and beekeeping. In Svan she is known as Lamaria (see Chara- 
chidzé 1968:486ff.; other Svan deities with analogous functions are #gərag- 
Lencas, Bav-bednieri), in Mingrelian $geraguna, in Abkhaz Ananagunda, in 
Circassian Merisa, etc. (see Robakidze 1960:175, Lekasvili 1979). There is also 
a Svan ritual Melia-t'elepia, strikingly similar in its motifs to the myth of 
Telepinus from Asia Minor (Bendukidze 1973).90 The same tradition of bees 
and fertility goddesses from Asia Minor, which ultimately goes back to Hattic 
tradition (Hatt. Talipinu), must have influenced the Greek myth of Telephos 
who was nursed by Artemis and is connected with parallel motifs (Toporov 
1975a:37ff.). 

For a long period of time, extending up to the first millennium B.C., bee- 
keeping was restricted to the Mediterranean and the Near East. Its subsequent 
eastward spread can be followed in the migrations of the relevant terms. The 
Indo-European term for honey is found in Old Chinese by the fourth to third 
centuries B.C. in the form *mjét ‘honey’, which can be related to Indo- 
European words for honey such as Toch. B mit < *mydt < *medhu (see 
Polivanov 1916, Conrady 1925). The word entered East Asia together with 
honey and beekeeping, brought in by the Indo-European tribes who migrated 
eastward. 

As the beekeeping Indo-Europeans migrated into Central Asia, the same 
word for ‘honey’ may have been borrowed into Finno-Ugric languages in the 
form *mete: Hung. méz, Finn. mesi, Mordv. med‘. The Finnish epic, the 
Kalevala, contains motifs strikingly similar to the Telepinus myth: the hero 
Lemminkainen, killed by his enemies, is brought back to life with ‘magical 
honey' carried from the ninth heaven by a bee acting on the request of Lem- 
minkainen's mother. 


90. The Kartvelian term for ‘bee’, *but’k’ar- (Georg. put’k’-ar-i, Laz but'k'u$-i) bears а 
striking phonetic similarity to the Indo-European derivations in *-kh- and *-th- from the tenn 
for ‘bee’: *bhoi-kh-el- ~ *bhou-kh-el- (Slav. *bicela ~ *bücela, Lat. f ücus); *bhi-th- (Balt. 
*bit-). 
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Indo-European plant names. Uses of plants; their ritual 
and cultic functions in ancient Indo-European culture 


4.1. Flora: Trees 
4.1.1. Tree, oak 
4.1.1.1. The position of trees among the flora 


The flora, characterized by the feature of inanimacy, included various species of 
trees as well as herbs and grasses, cereals, and flowers. Within these, wild 
plants were distinguished from cultivated ones. Comparative analysis of the 
words for these plant species yields a reconstruction of various ancient plant and 
tree names and concepts associated with them. 


4.1.1.2. Proto-Indo-European ‘tree’ , ‘oak’ 


The Proto-Indo-European word meaning ‘tree’, or in some dialects ‘oak’, is 
represented by a base with alternating forms *t'e/orw- / *t’re/ou-, attested in 
all the main dialects: 

Hitt. taru ‘tree’, Skt. айги ‘tree’ (gen. dróh, drünah), drü- ‘tree’, dravya- 
‘wooden’, drumá- ‘tree’; Avest. däuru- ‘tree trunk’, drvaena- ‘wooden’. 

Myc. Gk. du-ru-to-mo ‘woodcutters’ (Gk. dru-tómoi), do-we-jo ‘wooden’ 
(*dorweyos), Hom. dóru ‘tree trunk, tree; spear shaft’, gen. dourós, archaic 
doüratos < *dorwntos; drüs, gen. druös ‘tree, oak’, tà drumd ‘oak forest’ 
(Homer), déndreon ‘tree’ (reduplication: *der-drewon), Att. déndron; Maced. 
dárullos ‘oak’. 

Alb. dru ‘tree’, drush-k ‘oak’. 

ОП. daur, gen. daro ‘oak’, daurde ‘oaken’, derucc ‘acom’, Gaul. *d(a)rullia 
‘oak’ (cf. Maced. dárullos), Welsh derwen ‘oak’. 

Goth. triu ‘tree’, Olcel. tré, OE treo ‘tree’ / treow ‘truth, promise, favor’, 
OSax. trio ‘tree, log’. 

Lith. dervà ‘pine’, darva ‘pitch’, Latv. da?va ‘pitch’, OCS drévo ‘tree, log’, 
Russ. derevo ‘tree’, drom ‘thicket, undergrowth, windfallen wood’. 
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Also part of this set is Toch. A, B or ‘tree’, where the absence of the initial 
consonant is not fully understood.! 


4.1.1.3. The semantics of PIE *t'elorw-, *t're/ou- as reflected in the 
meanings of the descendant cognates 


The meaning ‘oak’ is attested in two different ancient dialect areas (in Celtic and 
in Greek, Macedonian, and Albanian), which allows this meaning to be 
reconstructed for the Proto-Indo-European form. In addition, we can also 
reconstruct the meaning ‘tree’, ‘wood’ on the evidence of Hittite, Tocharian, 
Indo-Iranian-Greek, and Baltic-Slavic-Germanic. The fact that the meanings 
‘tree’ and ‘wood’ are regularly associated indicates that the word belonged to the 
inactive class. The heteroclitic inflection of the term, *-u-/*-n-th- (cf. Gk. 
gen. doüratos, Skt. drünah), marks its formal membership in the inactive class; 
nouns of this type subsequently acquired neuter gender. 

Accompanying the primary meaning “tree, wood, oak' is the meaning “hard, 
strong’, evidently based on the characteristics of oak wood:2 Skt. daruná- ‘solid, 
strong’, Arm. tram ‘solid’, Lat. durus ‘hard, strong’ (from *druros); Olr. dron 
‘strong’; OE trum “hard, strong, healthy’, Lith. drittas ‘strong, solid’, OCS 
sü-dravü ‘healthy’, Russ. zdorovyj. The hardness and solidness of oak wood 
may have given rise to the range of notions ‘true’, ‘firm’, ‘steadfast’, ‘trust’ 
expressed by the cognates, especially in Germanic: Goth. triggws ‘true’, OHG 
gi-triuwi (Ger. treu), Olcel. tryggr ‘true’; Goth. trauan ‘trust’, OE trüwian, 
OHG trü(w)en (Ger. trauen) ‘trust’, etc. (Osthoff 1901:T; but see also Benveniste 
1966a:298-301, P. Friedrich 1970:141-43). This meaning may also be linked to 
the meaning ‘faith’ carried by the word in a broader dialect area: Olcel. trú 
*faith', OPruss. druwis id. 


4.1.1.4. Indo-European ‘oak’ and ‘cliff, rock 


In contrast to the neuter noun “oak, tree', formerly an inactive noun, there is 
another Indo-European stem *pherkhou-, also ‘oak’, which clearly belonged to 
the active class of nouns and subsequently acquired non-neuter gender. It is 
notable that this noun means ‘oak’ and ‘forest’ but never ‘wood’: Lat. quercus 


1. The same correspondence of Toch. @- to d- in other dialects (e.g. Greek) is found in 
another word: Toch. A akär, pl. dkrunt ‘tear’ : Gk. dákru, Lat. dacruma - lacruma (Hamp 
1972a). Sanskrit and Baltic show forms analogous to Tocharian: Skt. dfru ‘tear’, Lith. Gara. It 
is interesting that, in this word as in ‘oak’, Latin and Sanskrit show phonetic departures from the 
usual reflexes of *t*: Lat. larix ‘larch’, Skt. tará- ‘tree’ (beside normal Skt. айги). 

2. Wood, when designated by this word, is compared to stone (on the basis of its 
hardness): Hom. apo druós oud’ apo pétrés ‘from neither oak nor stone’, Iliad 22.126; in 
comedy, Dru-akharnés ‘the Acharneans, hard as oak’; and elsewhere (P. Friedrich 1970:141). 
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‘oak’; Celt. Hercynia silva ‘Hercynian forest’ (in Latin transmission; cf. in 
Aristotle Arkunia óre ‘Mt. Arcynia': Holder 1961-1962:1.1458ff.), hérkos ‘oak 
forest’ (transmitted via Greek); OE firgen ‘mountain forest’; Langobard. fereha 
‘oak species’, OHG Fergunna, mountains in central Europe, cf. MHG Vir gunt 
‘mountain forest; the Sudetes'; Olcel. fjorr ‘tree’; OHG forha ‘pine’, OE furh 
‘pine’, Olcel. fura ‘pine’, fyri ‘pine forest’, Ger. Forst from *forh-ist ‘pine 
forest’; Skt. parkati (variant plaksd-) ‘fig sp., Ficus infectoria’ (Turner 1966), 
cf. Panjabi pargai ‘holly oak, Quercus [ilex]. Based on its dialect distribution 
(Celtic-Italic-Germanic, Indic), this set of terms for ‘oak’ is very ancient, going 
back to Proto-Indo-European. 

The semantics of the term clearly points to a connection between ‘oak’ and 
mountainous regions, which is the basis for the Ancient European term applied 
to forested mountains (from the Sudetes to the Carpathians, see preceding para- 
graph) Cognates mean ‘mountain’: Goth. faírgunni ‘mountainous region’ (cf. 
OHG Fergunna). These terms are related to words meaning ‘mountain’, ‘cliff, 
rock' going back to the same root but without the *-kho- suffix: Skt. párvata- 
*cliff, mountain' (frequent in the Rigveda); Hitt. peru (nom.-acc. neuter), dat. 
peruni ‘cliff, rock’ (Eichner 1973:75, 98); peruna- id. (non-neuter). The 
Sanskrit-Hittite agreement shows that the word is Proto-Indo-European. Hence 
we can distinguish two variants of this word for Proto-Indo-European: a stem 
with *-kho-, *pherkhou-,3 and one without *-kho-, *pheru-. 


4.1.1.5. The oak-deity connection 


These two stems were originally variants of a single word, as is clearly shown in 
names for a thunder god who was linked with oaks and cliffs in ancient Indo- 
European mythic traditions. These terms are derivatives in *-n-o- from one or 
the other of the two stems *pherkhou- and *pheru-. Dialects showing the 
*-kho- suffix are the following: Baltic, where the Proto-Baltic thunder god, 
Lith. Perkünas, Latv. Pérküns (cf. also Lith. perkünija *thunderstorm', OPruss. 
percunis ‘thunder’), is connected with oaks and oak groves (cf. the terms for 
sacred trees, Lith. Perkūno áuZuolas, Latv. Pérkuona uözuöls ‘Perkun’s oak’)4 
and also with mountains, cliffs, and stones (cf. Lith. Perkünkalnis ‘Perkun’s 
mountain’, the popular belief that a mountain was Perkun’s ancient habitation, 
etc.). Germanic: Olcel. Fjgrgyn ‘mother of the thunder god Thor’ (a feminine 
stem in -uni, the same type as in Celtic Hercynia silva, Lith. perkünija ‘thun- 
der’). Indic: Skt. Parjdnya-, god of thunder and storms in the Rigveda; the term 
3. The Italic form from *pherkhou- shows subsequent assimilation of *perkwu- to 
*kwerku-, Lat. quercus ‘oak’ (cf. also Venet. Quarquéni, tribe name, literally ‘Oak People’). 


4. The ancient term for oak in Baltic is replaced by a neologism, Lith. AuZuolas, Latv. 
uözuöls, OPruss. ansonis ‘oak’ (Toporov 1975-:1.93). 
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probably shows subsequent voicing of the reflex of *kho analogous to ORuss. 
peregynja (name of a mythological being, cf. Jakobson 1970:612). 

Dialects showing the name of the same deity without the *-kho- suffix: 
Slavic, where the Common Slavic thunder god *Perunü (Ukr. perun ‘thunder’, 
Beloruss. pjarún, Czech perun 'thunder', Pol. piorun id.) is connected with oaks 
and mountains (ORuss. Perunov" dub"5 ‘Perun’s oak’, located on a mountain: 
Ivanov and Toporov 1974:14ff., Nagy 1974). Albanian Perén-di 'god, sky' 
(Pisani 1959:124), especially in songs praying for rain. Hitt. Perunas ‘Rock, 
Cliff? (a woman who gave birth to the son of the god Kumarbi, in the Song of 
Ullikummi 1.1.14); the Old Hittite god Perwas, whose name is derived from the 
same root, is connected with the cliff ÉNA4 hegur DPerwa- 'the mountaintop 
house of the god Pirwa'. The Kafir name of the war god Párun (cf. also 
the term for the Pleiades in Pashto: Perüne, Scherer 1953:142; cf. Jakobson 
1970:612). 

The connection between the Proto-Indo-European thunder god 
*pher(kho)u-n- and terms for ‘mountain oak’, ‘oak forest on mountaintop’, 
*mountain', 'cliff', *pher(kho)u-, can be explained if we assume the ancient 
mythological pattern of lightning as striking great oaks on mountaintops. This 
view must reflect some recurrent feature of the mountainous region inhabited 
by the ancient Indo-European tribes. 


4.1.1.6. Species of oakand mountain oak in Eurasia 


There are several varieties of oak (Quercus L.) found throughout western 
Eurasia, primarily in areas of moderate and southerly climate. In Asia Minor, 
including the Transcaucasus, several species of oak are found: the Iberian oak 
(Quercus iberica), the (European) Turkey oak (Quercus cerris), the Persian oak 
(Quercus macranthera), the holly oak of southwestern Asia (Quercus ilex), the 
Imeretian oak (Quercus imeretina), and others (see Berg 1955:241, 244, 265, 
289 et pass.). 

During the Atlantic period (roughly the seventh to fourth millennia B.C.), 
oak forests spread throughout Europe, including the northern Black Sea coast 
region (Nejstadt 1957:302). Later, in the Lusatian culture of the first millen- 
nium B.C., over half of the wood used in construction was oak (Firbas 
1949:169). During the Subboreal (3300-400 B.C.), coniferous and birch forests 
replaced oak forests in the more northerly regions, and oak forests played a 
subordinate role compared to pines (Clark 1953:26). Hence it is no surprise that 
in the early history of the Germanic languages the ancient term for mountain 
oak and oak forest shifts to denote conifers and coniferous forests. (The 


5. In Common Slavic the ancient term for oak is replaced by a neologism (Russ. dub, 
ORuss. dub"), cf. Vasmer 1953:1.376-77 [1964-1973:1.547-48]. 
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original meaning is preserved in Celto-Germanic in the ancient name for the 
Sudetes and Carpathians as *mountainous oak forests”.) 

In the high mountains of Southwest Asia (in the broad sense, i.e. including 
the Transcaucasus, Iran, and Afghanistan), which represent the most ancient 
center of dispersion of oaks and oak forests, the oak is the basic element of the 
landscape.6 In mountain regions of this area, up to an elevation of ca. 
2300-2600 meters, deciduous forests are composed primarily of huge oaks, 
many of which are killed by thunderstorms and the lightning that strikes 
frequently in these areas.7 Lightning striking this strongest of trees, as well as 
cliffs and rocky mountaintops, would naturally have evoked the image of an all- 
powerful thunder deity who bore the name of the mountain oak. 


4.1.1.7. The cultic role of the oak in the cultures of Southwest Asia 


The oak is considered sacred throughout much of the Near East. An oak cult is 
attested throughout the Caucasus. This is especially characteristic of Kartvelian 
tradition, where Pshav and Khevsurian mountain people preserve a tradition of 
praying to an oak spirit (DZavaxi$vili 1960:1.86). The oak is conceived as a 
great mythic tree, in essence the Cosmic Tree, with its top linked to the sky by a 
golden chain, by which angels ascend to heaven (in the poet Vazha-Pshavela). In 
Abkhazia, it is believed that the thunder god strikes oaks during thunderstorms, 
and hence oaks are uprooted if they grow near houses. Oaks and mountains, 
especially mountain passes, are places where especially strong oaths are taken 
(Malia 1970:90ff.). Similar conceptions of oaks are prevalent among the 
Ossetes: oaks (Oss. tulz/tolzz)8 are not planted close to houses, since it is 
believed that this brings misfortune (Miller and Frejman 1927-1934:П.1226). 


4.1.1.8. The economic significance of oaks to the ancient Indo-Europeans. The 
Indo-European term for ‘acorn’ 


The oak, which is linked to a whole complex of important mythological and 


6. A term for ‘oak’ is also reconstructed for Proto-Semitic: *all-(än-), Fronzaroli 
1968:V.277. 


7. There is an interesting description of the high mountain landscape of Nuristan (in 
eastern Afghanistan, inhabited by the Kafirs, speakers of the Nuristani branch of Indo-Iranian) 
by N. L Vavilov, who traveled in the area: “The oak dies a natural death here from thunder- 
storms; along the road one sees huge stumps and burned trunks... oaks here grow to giants of ten 
meters and attain an average size of seven to eight meters” (Vavilov 1959-1965:1.130). The same 
passage mentions an oak-forested mountain pass Parun, clearly an Indo-Iranian variant of the 
Indo-European word for mountain oak forests (cf. Pdrun, the Kafir name for the war god). 


8. The etymologically unclear Ossetic word ¿gI ‘oak’ is a replacement for the original 
term, which was subject to taboo in view of the beliefs associated with it. 
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ritual conceptions, must have played an essential role in the ancient Indo- 
European economy. First of all, it provided particularly strong material for 
construction and for crafting tools and other objects (as is discussed in more 
detail below). It was evidently the neuter (ancient inactive) noun *t'oru- that 
originally denoted oak wood,9 while the tree itself was designated by the non- 
neuter (ancient active) noun *pher(kho)u-s. 

In addition to the use of oak wood, oak forests must have had special eco- 
nomic significance to the Indo-Europeans in the development of pig-breeding. 
Swineherds must have tended pigs in oak forests which were rich in acorns. 
The term *k'oelH- ‘acom’, judging from its dialect distribution (Armenian- 
Greek, Italic, Balto-Slavic), is reconstructible for Proto-Indo-European: Arm. 
katin, gen. katnoy ‘acorn’, the source of katni ‘oak’ (see Tumanjan 1978:198); 
Gk. bálanos ‘acom’ (depicted in Homer as food for pigs, which were herded in 
oak-forested mountainous areas);!0 Lat. glans, gen. glandis ‘acom’ (with a 
subsequent spread to stone fruits, chestnuts, dates, etc.),11 Lith. gylé ‘acom’, 
giléndra ‘rich harvest of fruits’, агу. zīle ‘acom’, OPruss. gile ‘acorn, oak’, 
Russ. Zelud’, Pol. zotadz ‘acom’. 


4.1.1.9. Taboo replacements for ‘oak’ in various Indo-European dialects 
The term for ‘oak’, with its broad mythological connotations, frequently under- 


goes taboo replacement by terms of unclear etymology (cf. above on the Baltic, 
Slavic, and Ossetic terms for *oak") or phonetic alterations.12 One of the oldest 


9. Cf. names for objects and tools formed from *t’e/orw-: Skt. druvdya- ‘wooden 
dish’, driinam ‘sword’, drun? ‘bucket’, dru-ghni ‘wooden mallet’; Avest. dduru- ‘wooden 
weapon; club’; Arm. targal ‘spoon’, Gk. ddru ‘shaft, spear’, drofté ‘trough’; Mir. drochta 
‘barrel, cask’, drochat ‘bridge’; OE trig (Engl. tray), OHG trog (Ger. Trog), OE trog, troh 
(Engl. trough), OHG truha ‘chest, coffer’ (Ger. Truhe); and others. 


10. Cf. in the Odyssey (13.407-10): 


Öneıg tóvye cocco: naphpevov. ai бё vepovtar 

nap Кӧрокос̧ nerpn èni te kpvn `Аредо?ст, 

EoBovcar ВаЛауоу pevoeikéa кої uéAov 060p 

nívovcat, tå 0° eoor tpéger teBaAviav óAotgfiv 

‘He will be found near Raven’s Rock and the well 
of Arethousa, where the swine are pastured, 
rooting for acorns to their hearts’ content, 
drinking the still, dark water.’ 

11. The semantic shift from ‘acom’ to ‘date’, ‘stone fruit’ is also illustrated by the 
development of Skt. parkari ‘fig tree’ from original PIE ‘oak’. The change in the Indo-Aryans’ 
ecological environment led to a loss of the terms for ‘pig’ and ‘swineherding’ as well as to a shift 
of the term for ‘oak’ to denote a sacred tree yielding economically valuable fruit — in ancient 
India, precisely the role of the fig tree. 

12. Examples of these phonetic transformations of the original term for ‘oak’ are the Indo- 
Aryan terms for ‘oak’ and related concepts, as in the voicing of the reflex of *kho in Skt. 
Parjánya- and pari jata- ‘tree of paradise (Quercétum)’, Panjabi pargäi ‘oak sp.’ In addition to this 
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such taboo replacements is the stem *aik’- ‘oak’, found primarily in Germanic: 
Olcel. eik ‘oak’, ‘ship’ (in poetic language), OE ac ‘oak; oak ship’ (Engl. oak), 
OHG eih (Ger. Eiche ‘oak’).13 A Greek cognate permits us to reconstruct this 
stem for *oak, mountain oak' as a fairly early dialect replacement for the orig- 
inal term: Gk. aigílops *oak sp.' (Quercus aigilops, an eastern Mediterranean oak 
with edible acoms), an ancient compound whose second element is evidently 
cognate to Gk. löpe, lopós ‘bark’; cf. Lat. aesculus ‘mountain oak’ (from a 
derivative in -sclos? — Pokorny 1959:13) beside quercus, preserved as the 
generic term for ‘oak’. Note that Greek replaces the original Indo-European 
term ‘oak’ with *t'(o)ru- (originally ‘oak wood"), turning it into a non-neuter 
noun drüs ‘oak’, while *aik’- designated a particular (local?) species of oak.14 
Only the taboo deformation keraunós ‘thunderbolt, lightning (sent by Zeus)’ 
preserves a trace of the ancient Indo-European *pherkhou-. 


4.1.2. Birch 
4.1.2.1. Proto-Indo-European ‘birch 


A term for ‘birch’ (Betula L.) can be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European, 
based on its dialect distribution, as *bherHK'-. It is shared by such dialects as 
Indo-Aryan, Italic, and Baltic-Slavic-Germanic: Skt. bhürjá- ‘birch sp.,’, whose 
bark was used to make writing material (attested in the Yajurveda); in the 
Dardic languages of mountainous northwestern India we have Phalura brhu), 
Dameli bri, Gawar-Bati bluz ‘birch’ (Mayrhofer 1963:11.514-15); Waigali bri 
‘birch’ (Morgenstieme 1954:238), Khotanese Saka bramja ‘birch’, brumja- 
*birchbark', Wakhi (Pamir Iranian) furz, Sanglechi bareZ, Shugni baruy ‘birch’, 


form, Panjabi has several terms for oak species, including the mountain oak, Quercus ilex: kars, 
kars, karšu, cognate to OPruss. karige ‘mountain ash, rowan’ and Germanic *karküs ‘grove; 
priest, idol; pile of stones’: OE hearg ‘idol’, OHG haru(g)-, Olcel. hargr ‘pile of stones’, 
‘sacrificial place’ (P. Friedrich 1970:150, Ivanov and Toporov 1974:32; Toporov 
1975-:111.228-31). 

Kartvelian *k’rk’o- ‘acorn’ may also come from this Indo-European form with *k-: Geo. 
rk'o, Tush dial. k'urk'o, Pshav dial. girko; Mingr. k’a, K'i; Geo. k'urk'a ‘stone, pit of fruit’ also 
obviously belongs here. Cf. also forms such as Italic *kwerkus: Lat. quercus, Venet. Quarquéni, 
and the Illyrian name for Corfu, Kórkura, Kérkura (cf. Shanidze 1947). Another taboo 
deformation may be Gk. keraunós ‘thunderbolt, lightning sent by Zeus’ (from *per(k)aunos?). 

13. It is noteworthy that the ancient term for oak is often transferred to ‘pine’ in 
Germanic; see above. Cf., on the other hand, ONorse dennia ‘fir, spruce’, OHG tanna id., 
attested in the eleventh century with the meaning ‘oak’ as well (Germanic *danwo), cognate to 
Skt. dhanvana- 'fruit tree sp.', cf. Pokorny 1959:234. 


14. According to Hirt (1968:20), Hom. Gk. aiganée ‘javelin, dart’ and aigís ‘aegis; shield 
of Zeus' (which evoked terror and with which he sent thunder and terror to people) also derive 
from the same root; hence aigís was originally “the oak shield of the oak god' (Eichenschild des 
Eichengottes) who sent lightning. 
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Oss. berz/berze ‘birch’, Pashto Ба] ‘birchbark band’; Tajik burz, burs 
‘juniper’ (with semantic transfer). 

Olcel. bjgrk ‘birch’, OHG birihha (Ger. Birke), OE beorc, birce (Engl. 
birch). OPruss. berse ‘birch’, Lith. bérzas id., birZtva ‘birch forest’, Latv. 
bérzs, bérze ‘birch’, Russ. bereza, Serbo-Cr. bréza, OCzech bfieza ‘birch’, Russ. 
beresta ‘birchbark’, ORuss. beresto id., dial. beresto ‘birchbark; letter, paper’ 
(Filin 1965-:11.257), Czech bresta ‘birchbark’, Pol. brzesta ‘elm bark’ (an old 
stem in *-th-).15 Lat. fraxinus ‘ash’, farnus id. (with semantic shift). Thrac. 
Berzovia, place name in southwestern Dacia, interpreted as ‘birch (creek)’.16 


4.1.2.2. Proto-Indo-European ‘birch’ from ‘bright’ 


The Proto-Indo-European nature of the term for ‘birch’ is confirmed by its 
connection with the stem *bherHk’- ‘shine, be bright’: Skt. bhräjate ‘shines’, 
Avest. brdzaiti id., Goth. bairhts ‘bright, light’, OE beorht (Engl. bright). The 
connection is based on the bright whiteness of birchbark. 


4.1.2.3. Economic and ritual functions of the birch among the ancient Indo- 
Europeans 


The primary economic value of the birch lies in its use in ancient times (con- 
tinuing sometimes to the present) as material for making items ranging from 
shoes, dishes, and baskets to writing material, the latter especially among the 
Eastern Slavs and in India prior to the sixteenth century A.D.17 

In addition, the shining whiteness of birchbark gave rise to the ancient status 
of the birch as a symbol of purity and innocence. Baltic folklore preserves 
fixed phrases where the word ‘birch’ has the meaning ‘purity, innocence’: e.g. 
Latv. brite vel bērza galā (var. bérzgala) ‘bridegroom and top of birch tree’ (of 
maidens and young men) (Miihlenbach and Endzelin 1923-1932:1.292). Similar 
motifs appear in Germanic folklore (P. Friedrich 1970:157-58). These facts 
lend particular significance to Hitt. parku- ‘ritually pure; innocent’, derived 


15. The same semantic shift is attested in the early Slavic forms of *berstü: Russ. berest 
‘elm’, Serbo-Cr. bresten ‘elm’ (adj.) in 11th-century texts, etc. The transfer is explained by the 
similarity of birchbark to elm bark, such that elm bark could be referred to by the term formerly 
referring to birchbark (Trubacev 1974-:1.199). 

16. Although the term for ‘birch’ is Proto-Indo-European in view of its distribution, it has 
been lost or its meaning changed in some dialects. Indirect evidence for this is provided by 
Basque (b)urki *birch' (Tovar 1970:269), evidently a loan from some Indo-European dialect 
which still preserved the voicelessness of *К°?. 


17. Note that the Germanic rune b was called ‘birch’: Olcel. bjgrkan, OE beorc, Goth. 
bercna (*bafrkna): Grienberger 1896:185ff. 
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from the term for birch.18 The Hittite form goes back to a PIE *-u- stem: 
*bh(e)rHK'-u-,19 attested in Balto-Slavic (Slavic *berzovü-: ORuss. berezovij, 
Barxudarov 1975-:1.145); Serbo-Cr. brézov, going back to the 14th century; 
Bulg. brjazov; Slav. *berz-u-ji in the Russian toponym Berezuj, Trubacev 
1974-:1.206-7; cf. Hitt. parku-i- 'clean, pure', Lith. BérZuvis, Toporov 
1975-:1.213) and Thracian Berzovia (see 4.1.2.1 above). Both the morpho- 
logical structure of the Hittite -u- form and its meaning point to formation from 
PIE ‘birch’ in the metaphorical meaning ‘ritual purity, virginity’. This set of 
Hittite words has lost the original meaning ‘birch’ and preserved only the 
secondary meaning. 


4.1.2.4. The range of birch species 


Members of the birch family (Betulaceae) presently range throughout the 
moderate and northem zone of Eurasia, as well as in mountain regions of more 
southerly zones, where they grow to an altitude of about 1500 meters in the 
Caucasus, the Himalayas, and mountainous regions of southem Europe. In the 
Subboreal period (ca. 3300-400 B.C.) the birch was also found farther to the 
south (Xotinskij 1977, Gerasimova and Veličko 1982:121-23). The presence of 
a term for ‘birch’ in Proto-Indo-European shows that the Proto-Indo-Europeans 
knew this tree, which could have been the case either in a relatively moderate 
climate zone (in Europe, at a latitude reaching form northern Spain to the 
northem Balkans and eastward to the lower Volga) or in the mountainous 
regions of Asia Minor. 


4.1.3. Beech 
4.1.3.1. Proto-Indo-European ‘beech’ 


The Indo-European term for ‘beech’, reconstructed as *bhaHk’o-, undergoes 
semantic changes in some daughter languages, which complicates reconstruction 
of the original meaning: Lat. fagus (fem.) ‘beech’ (cf. Gaul. bagos in the 
toponym Bagacon); OHG buohha ‘beech’ (Ger. Buche), Olcel. bók (fem.) 
*beech', OE boc ‘beech’ (cf. Caesar: esse silvam ibi infinitae magnitudinis, quae 


18. This base gives the Hittite adjective in -i parkui- ‘pure; innocent’, nom. parkuis, gen. 
parkuwayas; the denominal verb root parkueS- ‘clear oneself; prove innocent’; and the abstract 
noun parkueššar, gen. parkue3nas ‘purification’. 


19. The comparison of Hitt. parkui- with Goth. bafrhts and its cognates was made by 
Sturtevant (1933:§115), cf. Pokorny 1959:140. 
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appelatur Bacenis “there is a forest there of infinite extent, called Bacenis' — De 
bello Gallico 6.10). Gk. phegós, Dor. phägös (fem.) ‘oak’ also belong to this 
set.20 

A number of forms belonging to this same group show possible traces of -u 
after the root vowel, perhaps connected with a laryngeal: Olcel. beyki ‘beech 
forest’, OE béce (Engl. beech) (if they are not from *bdkjo-: Watkins 
1971:1508; cf. Lane 1967:202-5). 

Slavic *bukü (ORuss. buk” , Russ. buk) ‘beech’, in view of its voiceless reflex 
of PIE *k’, is considered a loan, probably from Germanic *bök- (Trubacev 
1974-:1IL90-91, with references); for the same reason the Baltic forms Lith. 
bükas, OPruss. bucus ‘beech’ must be borrowings, though the source is not 
entirely clear (Toporov 1975-:1.262-63).21 


4.1.3.2. The ritual function of the beech in ancient Indo-European traditions 


In ancient Indo-European traditions the beech is a sacred tree, connected with 
major deities such as the Roman Jupiter and Diana. The special sacral sig- 
nificance of the beech in Germanic culture has to do with the use of beech wood 
and beech bark as the material and means for writing, as is reflected in the 
meanings of the reflexes (Feist 1939:102): Goth. boka “letter of alphabet”, pl. 
bokos ‘writing, written document, book’, bokareis ‘scribe, literate person’, 
Olcel. bók, OE boc (Engl. book), OHG buoh (Ger. Buch) ‘written document, 
book’, buohstap (Ger. Buchstabe) ‘letter of alphabet’ (from ‘beech stick for 


20. Cf. Homer on the oak of Zeus: hup’ aigidkhoio Diös perikalléi phégdi (Iliad 
5.693) *under the miraculous oak of aegis-bearing Zeus”; and on the oak where Pallas Athena 
and Apollo, the son of Zeus, meet: alléloisi dé tó ge sunantésthén parà phé gói (Iliad 7.22) ‘These 
two then encountered each other beside the oak tree’. Judging from Homer’s use of phëgós, its 
meaning ‘oak’ in Greek must be a replacement of the original Indo-Euorpean meaning ‘beech’ by 
‘sacred tree; tree of the Thunder-hurler’, whose name is not preserved in Greek (but cf. Gk. 
keraunós ‘lightning’, discussed above). 


21. The speakers of Balto-Slavic, who during historical times have lived in the beech 
zone, have lost the inherited term for ‘beech’ and borrowed it from another branch. It is not 
impossible, however, that the Balto-Slavic term may be the inherited one, with anomalous 
preservation of voicelessness in the reflex of *k’. Such relics are preserved in a few isolated 
terms, e.g. Skt. tará- ‘tree’ beside regular däru (PIE *t’oru-). 

Another solution is to assume a semantic shift in the inherited term, possibly to ‘elder’ 
(Russ. buzina), and consequent borrowing of the term for beech. If this is the source of Russ. 
buzina, then the Indo-European protoform must be reconstructed with palatovelar *K*: Slavic 
*büzü (OCz. bez ‘elder’, Polab. bdz ‘elder, lilac’, ORuss. boz” ‘elder’, Barxudarov 
1975-:1.274), *büzina (OUkr. bzina), *buzina (Russ. buzina, Slovincian bésdnd ‘elder’). 
However, this etymology is objectionable due to the root 4 vocalism and the semantics: cf. 
Trubacev 1974-:III.104, 143-46. Formally, Alb. bungé ‘oak’ (Hamp apud P. Friedrich 
1970:108) and Kurdish bizz ‘elm’ may belong here; but cf. Eilers and Mayrhofer 1962, where the 
Kurdish word is traced to *viz ‘elm’. 
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writing’).22 The Germanic words were borrowed into Slavic with these 
meanings: OCS bukü ‘letter of alphabet’, bukari ‘literate person’ (cf. Goth. 
bokareis); Polab. bükvoi ‘books’, ORuss. buky, buk"v' ‘letter of alphabet’, pl. 
‘writing, letter, epistle’ (Barxudarov 1975-:1.352).23 


4.1.3.3. The range of the beech and the ‘beech argument’ for the Indo-European 
homeland 


In historical times the eastern limit of the beech (Fagus silvatica L.) has held 
closely to a line running from the Baltic Sea approximately along the Vistula 
River southward to the middle Danube. In fact this distribution has given rise to 
one of the basic arguments advanced by proponents of a European homeland for 
Proto-Indo-European (see Wissmann 1952, Krogmann 1954, 1955, Lane 1967 
and references therein). However, recent paleobotanical research has shown 
that there was a westward and northward displacement of the limits of the beech 
range to their historical locations in Europe, and this occurred no earlier than 
the Subboreal period (late fourth to first millennia B.C.): Nejstadt 1957:305-11. 
In addition, varieties of the eastern beech, Fagus orientalis, have always been 
found in the Near East, from Asia Minor to the Transcaucasus and northem 
Iran.24 Hence, if the beech argument is to be used in locating the Indo- 
European homeland, it gives us a choice between a western European area 
(including the western parts of eastern Europe) and a Near Eastern area running 
from Asia Minor to northern Iran; but it rules out the area northeast of the 
Black Sea to the lower Volga, where the beech is unattested throughout the post- 
glacial period. 


4.1.4. Hornbeam 
4.1.4.1. Proto-Indo-European ‘hornbeam’ 


The term for ‘hombeam’, *(s)k’röbho-, shows a dialect distribution similar to 


22. There is an analogous use of birchbark for writing in Slavic and Indic cultures, 
mentioned 4.1.2.3 above. The Germanic word OHG stap ‘stick, staff’, Olcel. stafr id. also 
means ‘runic letters, writing’: Runic stAba ‘runic stick; rune’ (Makaev 1965:138), OE staf 
‘letter’, pl. ‘writing, literature’. 


23. The Common Slavic (or at least early Slavic) nature of the Germanic loans raises the 
question of whether Slavs did not perhaps have writing prior to the creation of the Glagolitic 
alphabet by Cyril and Methodius in the ninth century. The mention by the monk Xrabr of ‘marks 
and cuts’ by which the Slavs ‘read and prophesied’ (cf. Jakubinskij 1953:71-76) is interesting in 
this connection. 


24. Proto-Kartvelian has a word for ‘beech’, *c'ip-: Geo. c’ipela, Mingr. c’ipur-, Laz 
c'ip(u)r-, Svan c'ip-ra: Gamkrelidze and Maéavariani 1965:76. 
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that of the beech term: Russ. grab, grabina, Czech habr, hrabr, Pol. grab 
*hombeam', Polab. gröbe ‘hornbeam grove’, Serbo-Cr. grab, gràbar; OPruss. 
wosi-grabis “spindle tree, Euonymus' (lit. ‘goat hombeam': Büga 
1958-1961:1I.104); Latv. Gruöbina (toponym from *gruobas), Lith. Gruobynas, 
dial. Groubync (toponym: Būga 1958-1961:11I.736). Umbr. Grabouio-, epithet 
for three Umbrian gods (Dumézil 1966:155, with references). Several forms 
show initial *s-: Lith. skröblas ‘hombeam; beech sp.', Latv. skabarde 
*hombeam', Alb. shkozé ‘hornbeam, beech’; cf. Lat. carpinus ‘hombeam’, with 
anomalous correspondences. 

Various species of hombeam (Carpinus L.) grow in western and eastem 
Europe (Carpinus betulus L.), as well as in mountainous regions of the Near 
East and Caucasus (Carpinus orientalis, Carpinus caucasica, Carpinus schu- 
schaensis), where the hornbeam has grown since the Boreal period (Nej$tadt 
1957:269).25 


4.1.4.2. The origin of the Indo-European term for ‘hornbeam’ 


The term for ‘hombeam’, like that for ‘beech’, is etymologically connected with 
verbal forms meaning ‘scratch’, ‘make marks’, later ‘write’, which shows that 
this tree was used in ancient times for making graphic signs. The term 
*(s)k'robho- ‘hombeam’ itself is clearly derived from *(s)k'rebh- ‘scratch, 
scrape, draw’: Gk. grápho “scratch, write'26 (from *k'rbh-), grámma ‘letter of 
alphabet’, OHG kerban ‘make notches’ (Ger. kerben), OCS Zrébiji ‘die, dice’, 
OPruss. girbin ‘number’ (from ‘number of notches’), OE screpan (Engl. 
scrape), Russ. skrebu ‘scrape, scratch’. 


4.1.4.3. Tree names connected with terms for making marks on wood 


The etymological connection of the names for birch, beech, and hombeam with 
the terminology for writing shows that the earliest Indo-European cultures had 
writing technology and prepared materials for writing. The rise of writing in 
these cultures was based on the use of special wooden sticks for marking or 


25. Hence the existence of a Proto-Kartvelian word for ‘hornbeam’, *krcxem|-: OGeo. 
krcxeml- (Geo. rcxila), Mingr. cxemur-, cximur-, Laz cxemur-, mcxubr-, Svan cxam, cxum, 
cxwim (Klimov 1964:200). Comparison of OGeo. krcxeml- with the West Kartvelian 
(Mingrelian-Laz and Svan) forms suggests a compound form *gr-cxem]-, with an initial element 
*gr- (with assimilative devoicing in Georgian) absent in West Kartvelian. 

26. In Homer the term still has both meanings: ‘scratch’ (grápsen dé hoi ostéon ákhris 
aikhmé Pouludámantos, Iliad 17.599-600 ‘but the spear of Polydamas had grated the bone's 
edge’) and ‘mark, write’ (grápsas en pínaki ptuktöi, Iliad 6.169 ‘which he inscribed on a folding 
[wooden] tablet’). 
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incising wood or wooden material. This technology is associated with the oldest 
Indo-European cultures and evidently reflects a more archaic typological stage 
in the evolution of writing than carving signs in stone, pressing them into clay 
tablets, or writing them on specially prepared hides. (Relevant in this connec- 
tion are the documents written on wood — GIS. HUR — in ancient Anatolia; this 
is discussed in more detail below.) 


4.1.5. Ash 
4.1.5.1. Indo-European ‘ash 


Based on its dialect distribution, a term *Hos- 'ash', with possible suffixal 
derivatives in *-kh-, *-i-, and *-n-, evidently of heteroclitic origin, can be 
reconstructed for an ancient Indo-European stage: it is attested in Greek- 
Armenian, Balto-Slavic, Albanian, Germanic, and Italic-Celtic. The word has 
been lost in the remaining dialects. Cognates: Arm. hac'i ‘ash’; Gk. oksué 
“beech; spear shaft’ (with semantic transfer); Alb. ah ‘beech’; ORuss. jas'n" ‘ash’, 
Russ. jasen’, Pol. jasierí, Polab. josén ‘ash’, Serbo-Cr. jäsên; Lith. 4osis, Latv. 
uósis, OPruss. woasis ‘ash’; Olcel. askr ‘ash, spear, vessel’, OE asc (Engl. ash), 
OHG asc (Ger. Esche) ‘ash’; Lat. ornus ‘mountain ash’, Olr. (h)uinnius, OCom. 
onn-en, Bret. ounn-enn ‘ash’; cf. Ligur. Oskéla ‘ash forest’ (Pokomy 
1959:782).27 


4.1.5.2. The range of the ash 


Species of ash (Fraxinus L.) are found throughout the Mediterranean area. It 
ranges southward to North Africa and eastward to Asia Minor, northem 
Mesopotamia, the Caucasus, the Caspian steppes (Fraxinus oxycarpa), and the 
northem Black Sea coast (from Asia Minor to the Iberian peninsula, Fraxinus 
ornus). In the more northerly parts of Europe, the mountain ash (Sorbus 
aucuparia L.) has coexisted with Fraxinus ornus since antiquity. 


4.1.5.3. Semantic shifts among Indo-European tree names 


The semantic shift from ‘ash’ to ‘beech’ in Greek (and possibly in Albanian) is 
part of a larger system of shifts within the semantic field of tree names, ob- 
viously motivated by ecological and cultural conditions. Gk. phegós, cognate to 


27. Also interesting is Cheremis o%ko ‘ash’, borrowed from an Indo-European dialect 
(early Baltic?) where the form had the *-k4- suffix. 
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Indo-European ‘beech’, shifted to ‘oak’ on Greek soil, while the meaning ‘beech’ 
came to be expressed by the ancient term for ‘ash’, oksü&. The semanteme ‘ash’, 
thereby deprived of formal expression, acquired as its label the Greek neolo- 
gism melíe, frequent as early as Homer in the meaning 'ash; ash spear shaft'. 
We thus have a systematic chain of semantic shifts wherein a change in one term 
triggers changes throughout the series and causes a formal transformation in the 
semantic relations within the field. This is shown in Figure 3. 


Figure 3 


PIE ‘ash’ ‘beech’ ‘oak’ 
*Hos-kh- *bhaHk’- *pherkhou- 


ра аы SS © 


Greek melíe oksüe phegós 
*ash' ‘beech’ ‘oak’ 


Rx 


keraunös 
‘lightning’ 


4.1.6. Aspen, poplar 
4.1.6.1. Terms for ‘aspen, poplar’ in the Indo-European dialects 


Despite the extreme dialect restriction of terms for ‘aspen’ and ‘poplar’, which 
are limited to Baltic-Slavic-Germanic (Stang 1972:13), we can be fairly certain 
of a stem *(H)osph-, reconstructible for a considerably older stage on the 
evidence of loans into Central Asian languages and possible reflexes in Sanskrit 
and Greek. Balto-Slavic forms: OPruss. abse ‘aspen’, Latv. apse, Lith. dpusé, 
épusé ‘aspen’, ORuss., Russ. osina ‘aspen’, LSorb. wosa, wösa ‘silver poplar’, 
Bulg. dial. jasika ‘aspen, birch, poplar sp.’.28 Germanic: Olcel. gsp ‘aspen’, OE 
&spe ‘aspen’, OHG aspa (Ger. Espe). Probably also related are Skt. sphyá- 
‘piece of wood; wooden tool, oar, shovel’ (Janert 1964) and Pers. fih ‘oar’, 
Wakhi pei ‘shoulder blade, shoulder’ (see Mayrhofer 1976:111.547). The same 
Indo-European root is claimed for Hom. Gk. aspís ‘shield’ (beside áspris ‘oak 
sp.’); see note 14 above on Gk. aigís ‘shield of Zeus’ from ‘oak’ (P. Friedrich 


28. Some of the South Slavic forms with suffixed -ika have the meaning ‘black poplar’. 
The Slavic name for this tree, *asokor-ü/-i (Russ. osokor’), can be interpreted as a compound 
*aso-kor- ‘aspen-barked’ (cf. Slavic kor- ‘bark’); cf. Gk. gloss dskra - dris dkarpos ‘oak sp.’ 
and the possible Basque loan azkär ‘oak sp.’ (Trubatev 1974-:1.82). 
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1970:50), also Gk. gloss áskra 'oak sp.' (see note 28). The initial a- in the 
Greek forms may reflect a laryngeal. 


4.1.6.2. Indo-European words for 'aspen, poplar' in Turkic languages 


Loans from Indo-European dialects into Turkic languages are particularly 
significant for establishing the age of the Indo-European term for “aspen, 
poplar', since they show that the term was once more widely distributed and 
occurred in some eastern dialect: Altai apsaq ‘poplar’, dial. aspaq id., Tobol’sk 
awsaq ‘poplar’, Chuvash dvds ‘aspen’. The Turkic forms point to an Iranian or 
Iranian-like source (Hoops 1905:122-24). 


4.1.6.3. The range of the aspen 


The aspen (Populus tremula L.) is found throughout Eurasia from eastern 
Europe to western Siberia, and also in the Mediterranean area,29 including 
North Africa. The poplar (Populus nigra L., Populus alba, Populus canescens) 
is found in the more southerly regions of Europe and in the Near East. Since 
within every Indo-European dialect the meaning of *(H)osph- fluctuates 
between 'aspen' and 'poplar', it is impossible to restrict the reconstructed forin 
to one or the other of the two meanings. The species are similar enough that a 
single term could have referred to both of them, with subsequent differentia- 
tions only in the daughter languages.30 

The phonetic similarity of PIE *Hos- ‘ash’ and *(H)osph- ‘aspen, poplar’ is 
striking; the two terms may ultimately descend from a common root *Hos-. 


4.1.7. Willow 
4.1.7.1. Indo-European ‘willow’ and its later replacements 


A term for ‘willow’ (Salix L.) is preserved in Italic-Celtic, Germanic, and 
Greek, and can, on the evidence of its dialect distribution, be reconstructed for 
Proto-Indo-European in the archaic form *§0(e)likh-, with an initial labialized 
sibilant (see I.2.4.3 above): Lat. salix ‘willow’, Olr. sail, gen. sa(i)lech, Welsh 


29. Cf. Proto-Kartvelian *werxw- ‘aspen’: Geo. werxw-, Ming. verxv-, vex-, Svan 
jerxw, werxw, Klimov 1964:84. 

30. New terms specifically meaning ‘poplar’ arise only later and independently in the 
various dialects: e.g. Lat. populus ‘poplar’ (cf. Russ. topol’: Vasmer 1958:III.121 [1964- 
1973:1V.79]), Slav. *agnedü ‘black poplar’, etc. 
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helyg-en ‘willow’, Gaul. Salicilla (personal name); OHG sal(a)ha, MHG salhe 
(Ger. Salweide), OE sealh, Olcel. selja ‘willow’. MHG wilge ‘willow’, OE 
welig (Engl. willow); Gk. helíke ‘willow’, Helikón ‘Mount Helicon’, lit. ‘willow 
mountain’, from welikön (Frisk 1954:1.494; Chantraine 1968:1.338). 

The consistency of the meaning 'willow' in the ancient dialects and the 
archaic nature of the reconstructed form with its labialized sibilant allow us to 
consider the word a Proto-Indo-European formation, preserved only in a few 
dialects and replaced by other formations elsewhere. In dialects not preserving 
the original term it has been replaced by descriptive formations like “tree with 
branches for weaving’:31 Avest. vaeiti- ‘willow; willow withes’, cf. Skt. vetasáh 
‘canes, rushes, reeds, withes’; Lith. vytis ‘willow withes’, Latv. vitudls ‘willow’, 
OPruss. witwan ‘willow’, Russ. vetla ‘willow’, all from PIE *wei- ‘weave’ with 
*-th- extension. Even in dialects preserving the original term *$o(e)likh-, 
competing new formations sometimes arise from the verb ‘weave’: Gk. itéa 
‘willow’ (in Homer also ‘vine’, lit. ‘woven’, cf. Lat. uitis ‘vine’ from the same 
root), Aeol. witus ‘willow’, Olcel. vidir ‘willow’, OE widig ‘willow’, OHG wida 
‘willow’ (Ger. Weide, cf. also Salweide ‘willow’ with both stems). 

Species of willow (Salix pendula, Salix alba, Salix vitellina) are found 
throughout Eurasia, including the Himalayas, the Near East, and the Caucasus 
(Salix babylonica).32 


4.1.8. Yew 
4.1.8.1. Proto-Indo-European ‘yew’ 


An Indo-European name for the yew (Taxus), an evergreen tree or bush that 
lives to a great age (up to 3,000 years), is reconstructed as *ei-/*oi- (with 
ablaut), extended by suffixes *-wo-, *-kho-, or *-o- on the evidence of a 
number of Indo-European dialects. In some dialects the inherited form is 
preserved but its meaning undergoes a shift. Forms with unchanged meaning: 
Olr. eo ‘yew’, Welsh ywen, OCom. hiuin, Bret. ivin, Gaul. ivo- ‘yew’ 
(Pokorny 1959:297). 
OHG iwa (Ger. Eibe) ‘yew’, ОЕ Iw, éow (Engl. yew), Olcel. yr ‘yew’; in 
31. Willow branches and withes were widely used for weaving baskets and other objects 


and ornaments. Interesting in this connection is Homeric wélikes *woven fastenings used to hold 
garments on the chest’, derived from the term for ‘willow’. 


32. There are ancient terms for willow in Proto-Semitic, *bilàp- (Fronzaroli 1968:V.278), 
and in Proto-Kartvelian: *2e&'n-, Geo. 3ec'na-, Ming. zi¢’on-, Svan Cic -2nd-. The Proto- 
Kartvelian stem can be analyzed as a compound *5e/-C'p- ‘tree + weave’ (Cikobava 1942:33), 
which repeats the semantic structure of the Indo-European names for willow as 'tree with 
branches for weaving'. The same connection with weaving is preserved if we instead interpret 
the Proto-Kartvelian form *$её'п- (or *3eé'n-?, cf. Ming. zic’on-) as a reduplication of 
*ë'an-/ë'n- ‘weave, plait’ (for Kartvelian reduplicated stems see 1.4.3.3 above). 
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Germanic we also find parallel forms in *-kho-: OHG гга, OE й, eoh ‘yew’ 
(and also the name 'eoh' of the Runic letter for [e]). 

OPruss. iuwis ‘yew’; OCz. jíva ‘yew; willow’. 

With semantic shift to other tree species (apparently based on sharing of one 
or another physical property): 

Russ. iva ‘willow’ (cf. OCz. jíva ‘yew’ and ‘willow’, mentioned above), Serbo- 
Cr. iva ‘willow’; Lith. ievà, Latv. iéva ‘bird cherry’; Lat. dua ‘bunch of grapes’, 
Gk. oie, бё, óa ‘mountain ash’ (*oiwa); Arm. aygi ‘grapevine’ (*oiwiya), cf. 
Pokomy 1959:297. 

In several dialects where the word has undergone semantic shifting, the yew 
is referred to with other, possibly related, terms: Lat. taxus ‘yew’, Russ. tis.33 


4.1.8.2. The etymology of Hittite GIŠeya-. The ritual and mythic role of the yew 
in individual Indo-European traditions 


Hittite GISeya- (an -o- derivative: *eyo-) ‘sacred evergreen tree’ also belongs 
among the derivatives of *ei-. It shows that a group of words with the root 
*ei-, referring to the evergreen yew tree, can be reconstructed with certainty to 
Proto-Indo-European. 

In the Hittite tradition the evergreen tree GlSeya-, which evidently sym- 
bolized the Cosmic Tree, figures as a plant of inexhaustible vital force, one 
which never loses its leaves.34 A formula wishing the king and queen long life 
is built on a comparison of their life to the ever-living and renewing tree 
GlŠeya-: 


GlŠe-ya-an ma-ah-ha-an uk-tu-u-ri i-ya-at-ni-ya-an nu hur-pa-aS-ta-nu-us 
ar-ha Ü.UL is-hu-wa-i LUGAL-sa SAL.LUGAL-ša QA.TAM.MA 
i-ya-at-ni-an-te-e$ a-Sa-an-du ud-da-a-ar-as-ma-a$ QA.TAM.MA uk-tu-u-ri 
e-e3-du 

*Just as the tree eya- is eternally green and never throws its leaves away, so 
may the king and queen be green (prosperous, flourishing) and may their 
deeds also be everlasting' (KUB XXIX I 4 17ff.) 


33. Cognates to Lat. taxus ‘yew’ have also been sought in Gk. tókson ‘bow’ (supposedly 


‘made of yew’), Skt. taksaka-, tree name, Persian taxy ‘bow’. For details see P. Friedrich 
1970:126-29. 


34. The ritual nature of the tree GlSeya- is clearly seen in the myth of Telepinus, where a 
tree appears as a symbol of the return of fertility and prosperity. The myth ends with the erection 
of a Cosmic Tree, GISeya-, on which are hung sheep or goat hides (UDU-as kursas); inside is 
placed ram’s fat (UDU-as IA), inside of that the ‘grain of the god of the fields’ and ‘wine’, 
inside of these a bull and a sheep (GUD UDU), and in them longevity and youth. According to 
§50 of the Hittite Laws, planting the tree GlSeya- at the gate (aski) of a house in the priestly city 
Arinna makes a person free (arawan) from taxes. 
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Similar ritual and mythological motifs are connected with the yew tree in 
other Indo-European traditions. In the Germanic tradition the 'evergreen yew' 
is a symbol of rebirth after death. In an early Scandinavian Runic poetic text 
from Norway, the yew (yr) is celebrated as 'the greenest of the trees (vetr 
groenstr) during the winter’. As a symbol of eternal life and rebirth after death, 
yews (ёоһ, ёом) were planted in cemeteries by the ancient Anglo-Saxons 
(Wrenn 1965, Page 1968). The similarity of these notions to the Hittite ones 
involving GlSeya- is obvious. In ancient Celtic tradition as well, the yew was 
revered as a sacred tree. This ritual and mythological role of the yew, 
reconstructible for ancient Indo-European and possibly even Proto-Indo- 
European tradition, is explained by its botanical properties, specifically its 
evergreen foliage and extremely long lifespan. 


4.1.8.3. The range of the yew in Eurasia 


In Europe the yew ranges from Scandinavia to the mouth of the Danube; its 
eastern boundary approximately coincides with that of the beech. The abun- 
dance of yews in Germany and Gaul in Caesar's time was noted in De bello 
Gallico 6.31: taxo, cuius magna in Gallia Germaniaque copia est ‘the yew, of 
which there is great plenty in Gaul and Germany'. The yew has not been native 
to eastern Europe and the northem Mediterranean during historical times: 
Firbas 1949:270. A yew species, Taxus baccata, also occurs in a separate, more 
southerly range, in the Caucasus (southward from the North Caucasus, see Berg 
1955:265), Asia Minor, and parts of the Balkan peninsula (P. Friedrich 
1970:123). In the Indo-European dialects whose historical locations are in 
territories where the yew is not the typical evergreen plant, the inherited term 
for ‘yew’ is transferred to other trees and even bushes, based on physical 
similarity: Slavic *(j)iva means ‘willow’ in most Slavic languages, Lith. ievà and 
Latv. ieva mean ‘bird cherry (Padus)', and so on. Evidently connected with the 
transfer of inherited *ei- to other plants are functional shifts away from the 
original Indo-European cultic significance of the evergreen tree. In some later 
traditions the position of the yew as symbol of eternal life and periodic renewal 
of vital force is taken over by other evergreen species. In late European tra- 
ditions (recent historical Germanic and in part Slavic, cf. Bogatyrev 1971) this 
role is acquired by the fir (OHG tanna, Ger. Tannenbaum) or another conifer, 
in tum taken up by the Christian tradition where it appears in the form of the 
Christmas tree. 
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4.1.9. Fir, spruce, and pine 
4.1.9.1. Dialect terms for conifers in Indo-European 


Among the terms for evergreens, in addition to ‘yew’ there is a term fairly well 
represented among the Indo-European dialects (Nuristani, Greek, Ancient 
European), *pheukh- /*phukh- ‘fir, pine’: Kafir: Waigali puc ‘pine species’, 
Kati puci ‘pine’ (Morgenstieme 1954:162, 289); Gk. peüke ‘fir, pine’ (already 
in Homer), MIr. ochtach (fem.) ‘fir; spear’, OHG fiuhta ‘fir’ (Ger. Fichte), 
OSax. fiuhtia ‘fir’; OPruss. peuse ‘pine’, Lith. puXis ‘pine’. 

Another, phonetically similar root meaning ‘pine, fir’ can be reconstructed as 
*phith-, with further suffixal derivatives: Gk. pitus ‘pine’ (possible also ‘fir’), 
Pamirian pit ‘fir’ (cf. Wakhi pit, a species of tree, Grjunberg and Steblin- 
Kamenskij 1976:414), cf. Skt. pitu-ddru, a tree species; Lat. pinus ‘pine, fir, 
spruce’ (from *pit-s-nu-s), Alb. pishë ‘fir’ (from *pit-s-ya). The dialect 
distribution of these words (Greco-Aryan, Italic, Albanian) confirms the Proto- 
Indo-European character of *phith- ‘pine, fir’. 

On semantic grounds, Gk. pissa ‘pitch’, Attic pitta, and Lat. pix, gen. picis 
‘pitch’ (root *phikh-) can be placed in this group, a fact which allows us to 
regard *phith- ‘pine, fir’ and *phikh- ‘pitch’ as derivatives in *-th- and *-kh- 
respectively from a shared root *phei-/*phi- (Pokomy 1959:794). 


4.1.9.2. The origin of the Indo-European names for conifers and their 
etymological connection to ‘pitch’ and ‘dye’, ‘paint’ 


Comparison of *phi-th- and *phi-kh- with *pheukh- allows us to further see 
the latter as a root *pheu- and a suffix in zero grade, *-Kh-. The roots *pheu- 
and *phei- thus arrived at can then be seen as very close phonetic variants that 
referred to certain species of resinaceous conifers. There is a striking formal 
identity of *phi-kh- ‘pine pitch’ to the verbal root *phikh-/*pheikh- (with 
variants in *-К?- and *-Kh-) “paint, color' (Pokorny 1959:794): 

Skt. piñkte ‘paints’, OPers. ni-pista- ‘written, drawn’, Avest. fra-pixsta- 
‘painted’, Gk. poikilos ‘spotted’; Lat. pingo, pinxit, pictum ‘paint, embroider’ 
(togam acu ‘embroider a garment with a needle’); Toch. A pik-, peka- ‘draw, 
paint, write’, B pink-, paika- ‘write’; Olcel. fa ‘paint, dye’, fa rúnar ‘carve 
runes’, Lith. piésti ‘draw, write’, OPruss. peisdi ‘(they) write’, OCS piso “(1) 
write’, etc. The presence of archaic forms with nasal infix (Skt. pinkte, Toch. B 
pink-, Lat. pingd) allows us to segment the word into a root *phei-/*phi- and a 
velar suffixal element. 

The formal linkage of *phi-kh- ‘pitch’ and *phei-kh-/*phi-kh- ‘draw, 
paint' can be interpreted as an original identity of the words, apparently due to 
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the use of pitch in early technology as a dark vegetable dye35 for making 
symbolic pictographic signs and drawings, and later for writing as well. It is 
this word that then becomes the Indo-European term for writing and painting.36 


4.1.9.3. The range of pines and firs in Eurasia 


The foregoing makes clear the Proto-Indo-European status of the whole group 
of interconnected words for ‘pine’, ‘fir’, and ‘pitch’ (with replacement by new 
forms in some dialects). 

The fir (Abies Mill.) in various species (Abies alba; Abies Nordmanniana) is 
attested since the middle and late Atlantic period (seventh to fourth millennia 
B.C.) in the Transcaucasus and the Near East, as well as in the lower Volga 
basin and the Pripet'-Desna basin in eastern Europe. Later the fir was suc- 
ceeded by several other tree species, and it is now preserved primarily in 
mountainous areas of Europe, the Caucasus, the Near East, and eastern Europe 
(Berg 1955:269ff.). 

Pines (Pinus L.) in various species (Pinus mughus; Pinus hamata) have been 
found since ancient times in mountainous regions of the Caucasus and Car- 
pathians, as well as in the Black Sea area (Nejstadt 1957:248, Firbas 1949:140). 

Due to the physical similarity of pine and fir, terms in Indo-European 
languages frequently alternate between the two meanings, the meaning in any 
given dialect depending on which of the two trees was predominant in the 
environment inhabited by speakers of that dialect. Therefore it is impossible to 
establish precisely which stem, *pheukh- or *phith-, originally designated firs 
and which pines. It is at least conceivable that Greek, where both terms are 
preserved with roughly complementary meanings — peüke primarily ‘fir’ and 
pítus primarily ‘pine’ — may preserve the Proto-Indo-European distribution. 


4.1.9.4. The Indo-European term for spruce 


Also related to these conifers are the spruces (Picea L.), with several species 
(Picea orientalis, Picea excelsa, Picea obovata). In ancient times spruces were 


35. Pitch and tar are characterized by their black color in e.g. Homeric meldnteron ёйе 
píssa (Iliad 4.277) ‘blacker than pitch’, Russian Cernyj kak smol' ‘black as pitch’, Engl. 
pitch-black, and similar archaic folkloric formulas. 


36. The use of the Indo-European word for pitch or tar *phikh- to denote writing and 
painting (*pheikb-/*phikh- ‘write; draw; dye’) can be compared with the use of the ancient 
word for “black, dark; black or dark (vegetable) dye' (Mann 1968:249) in various dialects in the 
meaning ‘write; draw, paint’: cf., on the one hand, Gk. mélas ‘black’, fem. mélaina (cf. tà 
mélana ‘ink’), Skt. mlä-na- ‘black, dark’, Latv. meins ‘black’, Alb. méllenjé ‘elm’; on the other, 
Goth. méljan ‘write, draw’, mela ‘written mark, sign’, OHG malon (Ger. malen) ‘paint, draw’, 
ONorw. mala ‘dye, paint’. 
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found only in high mountainous regions, in particular in the Caucasus and the 
mountainous regions of central and southern Europe. 

An Indo-European term for 'spruce' can be reconstructed only for certain 
dialect areas. In Balto-Slavic we have OPruss. addle ‘spruce’, Lith. eglé, Latv. 
egle; Pol. jodła ‘spruce’, dial. jedlina ‘fir’, OPol. jedl(a), OCz. jedla ‘spruce’ 
(cf. jedle ‘fir’), Russ. el’. Cognates in Italic-Celtic mean ‘elder’: Lat. ebulus, 
ebulum, Gaul. odocos. This set of words presupposes a protoform *edhlo- 
whose original meaning is unclear: it may have referred to a conifer such as the 
spruce, or to a small deciduous plant such as the elder. The term may be 
cognate to a verbal root *edh- (Lith. adyti ‘dam’, ädata ‘needle’), a fact which 
would seem to decide in favor of a meaning 'conifer', 'spruce': *edhlo- can 
thus be etymologized as 'sharp, prickly' (cf. Pokorny 1959:289-90). 

In Greek the spruce is designated by eláte (< *el-n-ta), which also means 
‘oar’ in Homer. Spruces ‘reaching to the skies’ (ouranomékés ‘sky-high’, 
Odyssey 5.239) were used for shipbuilding in Homeric Greece. The same 
meaning ‘spruce’ is found in the Armenian cognate etevin (*el-eu-) ‘spruce; 
cedar’ (Acarjan 1971:11.18). Russ. dial. jalovec ‘juniper’, Cz. jalovec are 
usually included with this set (but see Vasmer 1958:488 [1964-1973:IV.554]). 

Thus we have two dialectally restricted terms for ‘spruce’: *edhlo- and 
derivatives of *el-.37 A single, Proto-Indo-European, form meaning ‘spruce’ 
cannot be reconstructed. 


4.1.9.5. Iranian terms for conifers and their Kartvelian parallels 


Another dialect term for ‘conifer’ is proposed for Iranian on the evidence of 
OPers. 0armiš haya naucaina ‘(elm) tree of the cypress type’, where *nauca- can 
be reconstructed for Old Iranian with reflexes Pers. ло], noZ, noz, Pehl. *noc 
(borrowed into Armenian as noc, noci ‘cypress’). In Iranian we also find 
parallel forms with another, phonetically similar, form: Pers. лаўй ‘pine’, ла?йп 
‘juniper’, naZuván ‘conifers’, Oss. nazy/naz ‘pine’ (Abaev 1973:11.177-78). 
Forms close to the Iranian ones are found in the Kartvelian languages: Geo. 
na3w- ‘spruce’,38 Ming. nuzu ~ nuzu, Svan le-nz ‘pine’, nezwra ‘pine, spruce’, 
which presuppose a Proto-Kartvelian stem *nazw-. 


37. The same root *el- is sometimes also linked with other tree names in various dialects, 
in particular the Italic-Celtic-Germanic term for elm: Lat. ulmus ‘elm’ (*ol-mos or *l-mos, 
Pokorny 1959:303), MIr. lem (*lemos), OHG élmboum ‘elm’ (Ger. Ulme), OE elm (Engl. elm), 
Olcel. almr. 

In addition to this root, the meaning ‘elm’ (Ulmus L.) is carried in other dialects by other 
words, common to Balto-Slavic, Germanic, Albanian, and also Iranian: Latv. viksna, Lith. 
vink$na, ORuss. vjaz", Russ. vjaz, Alb. vith, Kurd. viz ‘elm’; also OE wice (Engl. wych-elm), 
LGer. wike ‘elm’. The source forms are *weik’-, *wink’- (Pokorny 1959:1177); the relation 
between the two reconstructions is not entirely clear. 


38. The source of later Oss. naz/nazu ‘spruce’. 
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The isolated distribution of Old Iranian *nauca- and of the later forms Pers. 
najü, Oss. пагу, with no known correspondences in any other branch of Indo- 
European,39 suggests that the Iranian forms were borrowed from Kartvelian 
(cf. Vogt 1938:335, Andronikasvili 1966:347-48), with minimal phonetic 
changes. If the direction of borrowing were the reverse, from Iranian to 
Kartvelian, contacts between these languages would have to be posited as early 
as the period of Proto-Kartvelian unity, no later than the first half of the second 
millennium B.C. 


4.1.10. Alder 
4.1.10.1. The Indo-European term for alder 


Two distinct terms for ‘alder’ (Alnus Gaertn.) can be reconstructed for Indo- 
European. One is *eliso-/*aliso-, attested in the Ancient European dialects: 
Lat. alnus ‘alder’, Celt. *alisa- in numerous toponyms and personal names such 
as Alisia, Alisontia, Alisanos (the latter possibly the name of a god connected 
with trees); Goth. *alisa ‘alder’ (the source of Sp. aliso ‘alder’, cf. Basque altza 
id.), OHG elira ~ erila (Ger. Erle), Olcel. air, OE alor, Engl. alder, OPruss. 
*alskande (written abskande), Lith. alksnis, OCS jelixa, Russ. ol'xa ‘alder’. 
OMac. áliza ‘white poplar’ (hē leúkë ton déndrón. Makedónes — Hesychius) 
may also belong here. 

A term which must be older, to judge from its dialect distribution, is 
represented by *wer-n-, whose semantics is not entirely clear due to later shifts 
in some dialects: in addition to ‘alder’ and ‘poplar’ in some dialects, it has the 
meanings ‘log’, ‘beam’, and ‘mast’ in others: Skt. varana- ‘tree sp. with medic- 
inal properties’ (cf. Mayrhofer 1976:111.149), Arm. geran ‘log’, Alb. verré 
‘white poplar’, Bret. gwern ‘alder; mast’, OCom. guern ‘mast’, guern-en 
‘poplar’, MIr. fern ‘alder; mast’. 

Various species of alder (Alnus barbata, Alnus viridis, Alnus glutinosa) have 
been widespread since the Atlantic period from the Caucasus and Transcaucasus 
to the more northerly regions of Europe and Central Asia (cf. Nejstadt 
1957:293). The word *eliso-/*aliso-, found in the meaning ‘alder’ only in 
the Ancient European group of dialects, spoken in areas where the alder is 
abundant, can be considered an innovation which replaced the older * wer-n- 
*alder' in these dialects. 


39. Unless the isolated Iranian term ‘spruce; fir’ is to be considered ultimately related to 
the Proto-Indo-European term for ‘boat’, *nàu-: Skt. ndu-h ‘ship, boat’, Gk. (Hom.) neüs 
‘ship’, Olr. náu id. 
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4.1.11. Nuts and nut trees 
4.1.11.1. Proto-Indo-European ‘nut’ 


Two different terms for ‘nut’ can be distinguished among the Indo-European 
dialects. The first is represented by Gk. káruon ‘nut’ (especially * walnut"), 
karúa ‘nut tree’; cf. Gk. árua ‘nuts’ (Hesychius), Alb. arrë ‘nut; nut tree’, ORuss. 
oréx" ‘nut’, orésie ‘nut trees’, Russ. orex ‘nut, walnut’, Serbo-Cr. órah; Lith. 
ríesutas ‘nut, walnut’, ruosutys ‘hazelnut’, riesutynas ‘nut tree’. The protoform 
is reconstructed as *qhar- ‘nut; nut tree’, with dialect reflexes of the initial 
postvelar as k- and Ø- (see 1.2.4.6 above). Hitt. GISkarau- ‘poplar’ may also 
belong to this set (see Tischler 1977-:1.172); if so it shows a distinctive semantic 
development and a reflex of PIE *qh- as Hitt. h-. 

The second term is *khneu-, restricted to Italic-Celtic-Germanic: Lat. nux, 
gen. nucis ‘nut’ (a suffixed form in *-kh-), Olr. сий, Welsh cneuen, MCom. 
knyfan ‘nut’; Olcel. hnot, OE hnutu (Engl. nut), OHG (h)nuz (Ger. Nuss) ‘nut’ 
(from a suffixed form in *-t'-). In this dialect group there is a second term 
referring to the nut tree itself, *khos(e)lo-: Lat. corulus '(hazel)nut bush', 
colurnus (from *korulinos) ‘made of nut wood’; Olr. coll ‘nut tree’, OHG 
hasal(a) (Ger. Hasel), OE hasel (Engl. hazel), Olcel. hasl ‘nut tree’; OHG 
hesilin, OE haslen ‘made of nut wood’. 

Both the phonetic archaism of *qhar- ‘nut; nut tree’ and its wider dialect 
distribution (Greek-Indo-Iranian, Albanian, Balto-Slavic) testify to the more 
ancient standing of this root relative to that of Italic-Celtic-Germanic *khneu- 
‘nut’. This latter group of dialects has obviously replaced the original word with 
two new terms, *khneu- 'nut', referring to the fruit alone, and *khos(e)lo- 
*nut tree', referring only to the plant. This innovation in one group of Ancient 
European dialects was evidently connected with the appearance of new species of 
nuts and nut trees in the new ecological surroundings of the speakers of these 
dialects. 

A characteristic feature of the Ancient European terms for ‘nut’ and “nut 
tree' is that they referred primarily to the hazelnut and hazel bush or tree 
(Corylus avellana L.), which is common throughout Central Europe beginning 
with the Atlantic period (Nejstadt 1957:282). Hazelnuts, like acorns, have been 
widely used for food since ancient times (cf. Clark 1952:59ff. [1953:66ff.]). 
The terms for hazelnut, *khneu-, and nut tree, *khos(e)lo-, in the Ancient 
European dialects did not originally refer to the walnut (Juglans regia L.) and 
walnut tree, which became known in central Europe only much later. In Latin 
the walnut and walnut tree are called by the transparently secondary term 
iuglàns (etymologically ‘Jupiter’s (ouis) acom (glans), Emout and Meillet 
1967:326), while in the Germanic languages the term *walnut' (OE wealh-hnutu) 
is derived from a compound meaning 'Gaulish (or foreign) пи? (cf. Lat. nux 
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gallica with the same meaning).40 The other, ancient, Indo-European stem 
*qhar- apparently referred primarily to the walnut (Juglans regia L.), as is 
reflected in the meanings of the Greek and Albanian descendants. 


4.1.11.2. The historical range of the walnut 


The walnut has been known since ancient times in the area from the Trans- 
caucasus and Iran to Asia Minor and the southern Balkans. In classical an- 
tiquity, not only wild but also cultivated walnuts were known in Greece. In 
central Europe and the northem Black Sea area there is no trace of the walnut 
until recently, although there is evidence of it at a considerable time depth in the 
lower Volga region (Nejstadt 1957:267, Frenzel 1960:391, Semenov 1974:27). 
With the migration of Indo-European tribes into areas where the walnut was 
absent but the hazelnut common (Corylus avellana in Europe; other species in 
the Near East, e.g. Corylus colurna in Asia Minor, Corylus maxima and Corylus 
caucasica in the Caucasus), the ancient name for walnut could either be 
transferred to the hazelnut (as in Latv. riéksts ‘hazelnut; water chestnut; acom’, 
OPruss. buccareisis ‘beechnut’) or lost and replaced by new terms for ‘hazelnut’ 
and ‘hazel tree’, as in Italic-Celtic and Germanic.4! 


4.1.12. Apple tree and apple 
4.1.12.1. The Ancient European terms for ‘apple’ 


A word for ‘apple’ is especially well attested in the Ancient European dialect 
group: in Celtic, Germanic, and Balto-Slavic. The proposed protoform for 
these dialects is *ablu-, *àb(a)lo-, and (for Germanic) *aplu-, *ap(a)la-: 
Gaul. avallo ‘apple’ and the toponyms Aballo (an n-stem), Fr. Avallon, Olr. 
ubull (*ablu) ‘apple’, Welsh afal, Com., Bret. aval ‘apple’, MIr. aball (from 
*abalna) ‘apple tree’ (see Holder 1961-1962:111.470). OCS ablüko ‘apple’ 
(*ablü-ko-), Bulg. dial. ablako, jabol ‘apple’, Cz. jablko, jablo ‘apple’, OPol. 
jabio ‘apple’, ORuss. jabl'ko, Russ. jabloko ‘apple’, ORuss. jabolon' , Russ. 
jablonja ‘apple tree’. OPruss. woble ‘apple’ (*abl-), wobalne ‘apple tree’ 
(*aboln-), Lith. óbuolas, óbalas ‘apple’, Latv. dbele ‘apple’. Olcel. apal-grár 
‘apple-gray’, epli ‘apple’, apaldr ‘apple tree’; OE appel, apuldor ‘apple tree’, 


40. In western Europe the walnut is attested in southern France as early as the Mesolithic: 
see Semenov 1974:27. 


41. In those dialects which preserve the inherited word for ‘walnut’ in the meaning 
‘hazelnut’ as well, special words are formed for ‘nut tree’, ‘hazel tree’: Lith. lazda, Latv. lazda, 
OPruss. laxde ‘nut tree’, Alb. lethi ‘hazel tree’ beside Serbo-Cr. lijéska ‘hazel tree’ (Mühlenbach 
and Endzelin 1923-1932:11.433). 
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OHG apful, afful (Ger. Apfel) ‘apple’, MHG apfalter ‘apple tree’, Crimean 
Goth. apel ‘apple’. Also related to these may be the Latin toponym Abella, an 
Oscan city in Campania, cf. Abella malifera ‘apple-bearing Abella’ in Virgil 
(Aeneid VII, 740) and the above-mentioned Gaulish toponyms. 

This whole set of terms is characterized by a consistent opposition of ‘apple’ 
to ‘apple tree’, the latter usually an *-n- derivative (but in Germanic a com- 
pound with *t'reu- ‘tree’): 


Celtic © Germanic Baltic Slavic 
'apple' *ablu *aplu *abl- *ablu 
‘apple tree’ *abalna *ap(a)l-triu *äbol-n-  *abl-on-, *abol-n- 


The term for ‘apple’ lacks a vowel between the *b or *p and the */ in all four 
branches, while in the derived term for ‘apple tree’ a vowel may appear there. 
The four protoforms are phonetically somewhat distinctive. 

The reconstructed form is phonologically unusual in its root structure and in 
containing the labial stop *b, extremely rare in early Indo-European; this has 
led some investigators to posit a borrowing into the Ancient European dialects 
from some non-Indo-European source. However, despite their distinctive 
phonological shape, the forms have sufficiently regular correspondences in the 
four branches42 that they must be native to the Ancient Indo-European dialect 


group. 


4.1.12.2. The economic and cultic significance of apples in ancient Europe 


The native status of the Ancient European term for apple is further justified by 
the special significance of apples as edible fruit and as a cult symbol in ancient 
European traditions. The apple tree (Malus pumila Mill.) is common through- 
out all of Eurasia with the exception of the northernmost and tropical regions. 
Apples are found as early as the European Neolithic, but are cultivated only 
much later (Firbas 1949:189, Clark 1952:115 [1953:122], Semenov 1974:26). 
Subsequently, apples become an important part of the diet of the tribes in- 
habiting Europe. According to Tacitus (Germania, 23), the Germanic tribes 
lived for the most part on “wild apples' (poma agresta, which may have included 
other wild fruits as well), venison, and “sour milk'. 


42. Hence there is no reason to consider these forms loans from Celtic into the other 
dialects; cf. the analogous conclusions in Pokorny 1959:2, P. Friedrich 1970:63, Trubacev 
1974-:1.46 (with further references). 
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4.1.12.3. The term for 'apple' as a Proto-Indo-European word 


The restriction of *ablu-/*aplu 'apple' to the Ancient European dialects could 
be taken as evidence that the word appeared in this area at a relatively late stage 
of Indo-European dialect groupings. Such a conclusion is supported by the 
absence of any reliable correspondent in other ancient dialect groups.43 Dis- 
covery of a cognate to the Ancient European form in any other dialect group 
would enable us to project the word 'apple' back to an earlier dialect stage. A 
Hittite form sam(a)luwanza ‘apple, apple tree’ fits in well here. 

In the Hittite text КВо XVI A 16 the Sumerogram GISHASHUR-/u-wa-an-za 
‘apple tree’ corresponds to the phonetic writing sa-ma-lu-wa-an-za, which 
proves their identity and establishes the meaning of Samaluwanza as ‘apple tree’ 
(Laroche 1971a:149). This is a derivative with the active suffix -ant- from the 
stem Sam(a)-lu- ‘apple’ (cf. the obviously relevant Palaic samluwa-, Laroche 
1971a:149). 

Comparison of Hitt. sam(a)lu- ‘apple’ with the Ancient European terms for 
*apple' and 'apple tree' allows us to consider them cognate formations from a 
Proto-Indo-European base *Sam(a)lu- ‘apple’. Indo-European initial *8- is re- 
flected as Hitt. 3- : other I-E @-; cf. the same correspondence in such forms as 
Hitt. sankui- ‘claw, nail’ : Lat. unguis id., Gk. ónuks ‘claw’; Hitt. sakuni- 
'spring' : Slav. *okni id., Lith. akis 'eye of water', i.e. 'spring' (cf. 1.2.4.2 
above). 

Thus the ancestral form of the Ancient European words for 'apple' can now 
be reconstructed as *amlu-.44 In word-medial position the sequence *-ml-, 
regularly reflected in Hittite as -m(a)l-, in the other dialects evidently goes 
through an intermediate stage *-mbl-, *-mpl- to yield *-bl-, *-pl- (the latter in 
Germanic).45 Hence Celtic-Balto-Slavic *@blu-, Germanic *aplu-, and Hitt. 

43. Unless we consider Dardic (Pashai) wali ‘apple’ (Fussman 1972:11.280-82) 
somehow etymologically related to Ancient European *ablu- ~ *aplu-. 


44. The hypothetical *amlu- ‘apple’ underlying the Ancient European cognates finds real- 
life attestation in Proto- Turkic *alma- ‘apple’, which many Turkologists have considered an Indo- 
European borrowing from an unknown source (Sevortjan 1974:138; G. Morgenstierne, pers. 
comm.) A borrowing from Iranian into Turkic must be ruled out on phonetic grounds: Iranian 
has -r-, Turkic -/- (on the Iranian forms see below). In Turkic, Ancient European *ат/и- yields 
attested alma as a result of minor phonetic adjustments. Thus we can establish a source for Proto- 
Turkic *alma- ‘apple’ with a sufficient degree of certainty. The penetration of an Ancient 
European word into Turkic languages at the level of Proto-Turkic testifies to contacts between the 
two groups at the time of Ancient European and Proto-Turkic. 


45. The development of -ml- > -mbl- > -bl- and -mr- > -mbr- > -br- is obviously due to a 
universal phonetic tendency to break up sonorant clusters by insertion of a homorganic voiced 
stop, attested in many Indo-European dialects (cf. the partly similar breaking of fricative-sonorant 
clusters in the development of sr > str in many Indo-European dialects, 1.7.4.3n19 above): Gk. 
blittd ‘trim honeycombs' (from *mlityo), dmbrotos ‘immortal’ (from *amrtos); Arm. t‘m(b)rim 
“grow deaf’; MIr. bláith ‘soft’ beside Olr. mldith, MIr. bligim ‘milk’ (verb) from *mligim, blicht 
‘milk’ beside mlicht; ORuss. blin" (beside mlin”) ‘pancake’ (Russ. blin) beside USorb. cognates 
blinc, mlinc; and others. 

For IE *Samlu- ‘apple’ the change of *-mbl- to *-bl- in one dialect group must be 
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šam(a)lu- can be reduced to a common archetype *$amlu- and a word for 
*apple' can be projected back to the Proto-Indo-European period before the 
beginning of the dialect dispersal.46 


4.1.12.4. Parallels to Proto-Indo-European 'apple' in non-Indo-European lan- 
guages of the Near East 


PIE *Samlu- ‘apple’, ‘apple tree’ and its Hittite descendant Sam(a)lu- with 
preserved initial sibilant are strikingly similar to Hattic šawat ‘apple, apple tree’ 
(Friedrich 1952:318, Hoffner 1974:114). If we assume for this word an 
alternation of Hattic -t with -/, as in a number of other words (e.g., Hatt. tabarna 
*ruler' : Hitt. Labarna-, and others; for the alternation of -t and -/ word-finally 
in Hattic see also Kammenhuber 1969:460-61), and allow for the entirely 
plausible phonetic alternation of -w- and -m-, the Hattic word for ‘apple’ turns 
out to be almost identical to the reconstructed Indo-European protoform. 

The phonetic similarity of these ancient names for ‘apple’ to 
Proto-Kartvelian ‘apple’, reconstructed as *wasl-, now becomes extremely 
interesting: Geo. vasl-, Ming.-Laz uskur-, Svan wisgw/usgw. The term for 
‘apple’ may well have been an ancient migratory word which penetrated into a 


posited at an early stage of their separate development. A close analog to this process in these 
dialects can be seen in the historical evolution of *-mr- in formations in *-ro- from the Indo- 
European root *om-/*m- ‘unripe, raw, bitter’: Skt. amld-, ambld- ‘sour’, OMac. abro- 
‘severely’, Alb. tamlé ‘sour milk’, témblé (témbél) ‘gall’; Germanic shows the stem *ampra- ~ 
*apra- (with inserted voiceless p, unlike the voiced b of the other dialects): OE ampre, OHG 
ampfaro ‘sorrel’ (Ger. Ampfer), Olcel. apr ‘spicy, hot (to taste)’. The appearance in Germanic 
of the voiceless [p] in *-mr-, *-ml- sequences, rather than the voiced [b] of the other dialects, is 
clearly due to the lack of a voiced stop [b] in such positions in early Germanic, where the earlier 
‘voiced aspirates’ had already become fricatives (see I.1.5.1 above). A comparable phonetic 
development at a later period yields a voiced -b- in the individual Germanic languages, since by 
this time they had already developed independent voiced stop series: Olcel. timbr, OE timber, 
OHG zimbar ‘timber, building’ beside Goth. timrjan ‘build’ (from PIE *t'em-r- ‘build’); OE 
sim(b)le, simblon, OHG simble(s), simblum ‘always’ beside Goth. simlé ‘sometime’ (from PIE 
*sem-l-). 

Hence the appearance of voiceless -p- in Germanic to break up the inherited cluster *-ml- 
in the word for ‘apple’ and the development *-ml- > *-mpl- > -pl- can be explained by the 
specific phonetics of ancient Germanic. А trace of the sequence *-mpl- may be preserved in the 
geminated *-ppl- of OE zppel, Engl. apple. In the other dialects the sequence *-mbl- is 
simplified to -bl-, attested in the Celtic and Balto-Slavic forms. 


46. This reconstruction of PIE ‘apple’ may also extend to Sanskrit amrá- ‘mango tree’ 
(amráh, masc.) and ‘mango’ (@mrdm, neut.), with a transfer of the original meaning to a fruit tree 
common in India. In the Kafir group the same word means ‘pomegranate’: Ashkun amar, Kati 
amr, amrä, Prasun ат эг, etc. (Fussman 1972:1.183). The earlier Iranian meaning of this 
word, ‘apple’ and not ‘pomegranate’, is probably reflected in Finno-Ugric borrowings from 
Iranian: Liv. wndr, Mordv. umaf, maf ‘apple’ (Sevortjan 1974:138). 

The etymology of Skt. dmrd- proposed earlier by Pokorny (1959:777), linking it to the 
root *om- 'raw, bitter', is unsatisfactory on both semantic and phonetic grounds: for the 
Pape es cf. Sanskrit formations in *-ro- from the same root: amld-, amblá- ‘sour’, Lat. amärus 
‘bitter’. 
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number of languages in the ancient Near Eastern cultural area. 

The ancient center of domestication of apples (Malus pumila Mill.) is 
considered to be the mountainous regions south of the Transcaucasus, see P. 
Friedrich 1970:58. The domestication of the apple was one of the most impor- 
tant cultural achievements after the Neolithic revolution in the Near East. From 
this center, varieties of cultivated apples subsequently entered other regions of 
Eurasia. Hence the dispersal of a migratory term for ‘apple’ from this area, 
where the domestication of the apple took place, is entirely plausible. 


4.1.12.5. Hittite mahla- ‘grapevine’ and another ancient dialect term for ‘apple’ 


Another ancient term for ‘apple’ and ‘apple tree’ in Indo-European is Hom. Gk. 
mélon ‘apple’, méléa ‘apple tree’, Dor. málon ‘apple’, also ‘pear, fruit (of tree)’; 
a derivative of this meaning can be seen in the poetic mélon ‘cheeks’. A cognate 
can be found in Alb. mól/é ‘apple’, and possibly also in Toch. A malañ (pl. 
tantum), B meli ‘nose’ (originally *cheeks'[?], as in Greek), with the loss of the 
original sense 'apple', which may be due to the ecological conditions in which 
the Tocharian-speaking tribes lived, cf. P. Friedrich 1970:60).47 Also related 
аге Lat. mdlum ‘apple’ and malus ‘apple tree’, which show regular phonetic 
correspondences to Gk. mélon and its cognates.48 

Hitt. mahla- ‘grapevine’ must also be compared with these words. The 
etymological connection of the Hittite word with those for ‘apple’ and ‘apple 
tree’ can be explained by a semantic shift in Hittite: ‘apple’, ‘fruit tree’ becomes 
‘grapevine’. Since Hittite had a word Sam(a)luwant- meaning ‘apple’, a semantic 
transfer of mahla- to another species of fruit-bearing plant is entirely plausible. 
The shift from ‘apple tree’ to ‘fruit tree’ to ‘grapevine’ may have to do with 
how these plants and their fruits were used (cf. P. Friedrich 1970:61ff.); for an 
analogous shift from ‘tree’ to ‘vine’ cf. Lat. uua ‘bunch of grapes’, correspon- 
ding to Olcel. yr ‘yew’, Russ. iva ‘willow’, etc., see 4.1.8.1 above. 


47. The apple tree has a limited distribution in Central Asia, becoming less and less 
frequent farther east (Vavilov 1959-1965:1.347), and is missing entirely in the tropical regions of 
South Asia, including India (which may explain the semantic shift in Skt. amrá-, see above). 
Hence it is implausible that the Indo-European term for apple should be traced to Burushaski 
(Berger 1956:27-34, Watkins 1971:1500), especially since the Burushaski form can be linked to 
Pamir Iranian terms. The forms in most Pamirian languages go back to *marna- (Shugni min, 
Rushan туп, Yazgulami mawn, Ishkashmi mend, Sanglechi mel, Mun jan aminga, Pashto 
mana): Paxalina 1975:224, Grjunberg and Steblin-Kamenskij 1976:394. Pers. amrüd ‘pear’ may 
go back to a form *amru-, with a semantic shift from ‘apple’ to ‘pear’. 


48. In the case of Lat. mälum it is impossible to determine on the basis of phonetic 
correspondences alone whether the word is an inherited one with regular correspondences 
between Greek and Latin or a loan from Greek into Latin with formal identity. The forms are 
closely correlated, but the nature of the correlation could be determined only on the basis of 
extralinguistic factors. But in this case even cultural and historical factors do not unambiguously 
support borrowing of Latin malum from Greek. 
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By comparing these words we can reconstruct an Indo-European protoform 
*maHlo- ‘apple; apple tree; fruit tree’. Hence two words for ‘apple, apple tree’ 
must be posited for Indo-European: *$amlu- and *maHlo-, which may 
originally have denoted different varieties of apple (possibly wild and culti- 
vated),49 a fruit which must have been extremely common in the Proto-Indo- 
European homeland and which must have played a substantial role in the 
economy and world view of the Indo-Europeans. 


4.1.12.6. The mythological role of the apple in ancient Indo-European traditions 


While there is a considerable variety of mythological motifs connected with 
apples in the separate Indo-European traditions (e.g., the Greek myth of the 
‘apple of discord’, possibly going back to a conception of the apple as a victory 
prize, Dumézil 1968:584), some of them are repeated in various traditions, 
which may point to their common origin and reflect Proto-Indo-European ritual 
and mythological conceptions. 

One Proto-Indo-European motif may be that of golden apples which give 
immortality and eternal youth and are therefore frequently stolen. They are 
guarded by a female deity. In Greek tradition this motif appears as the myth of 
the golden apples which grow on the ‘Isles of the Blest’ on the western edge of 
the world under the guard of the Hesperides (the daughters of Hesperos) and a 
dragon. In Old Icelandic myth, golden apples which give eternal youth and 
immortality belong to Idunn, the wife of the god of poetry Bragi (cf. Olcel. 
bragr ‘poetry’). They are stolen, together with Idunn, from the gods, then the 
gods steal them from the giants, who, deprived of their ‘apples of immortality’, 
begin to age (Meletinskij 1970). 

In the Baltic and Slavic traditions the motif of golden apples (Latv. гей” 
ábuoli) is also connected with mythic personages — with the ‘sons of God’ 
(Latv. dieva degli), who are to ‘rock’ (Latv. ritét) the apples (in Latvian folk 
songs), and with Lightning (Serbo-Cr. Münja), who plays with apples together 
with Thunder (in Serbo-Croatian folk songs, Ivanov and Toporov 1974:18, 21). 
In Slavic folklore, an apple tree also takes on the role of the Cosmic Tree, in 
whose top four apples grow and a bird roosts, while the Serpent nests at its roots 
(Ivanov and Toporov 1965:81). 

The ancient Germanic mythic motif links 'apples of immortality” with the 
god of poetry Bragi. His name is etymologically related to *bhreu- ‘ferment 
(of beverages); brew', cf. OE breowan, Engl. brew, OHG briuwan, Ger. 
brauen, and also Lat. ferctum ‘sacrificial cake made of groats, butter, and 
honey’, Lith. biřgelas ‘beer’, etc. This may be evidence that apples were used to 


49. Cf. the two varieties of apple tree in Hittite: GISHASHUR ‘apple tree’ and 
GISHASHUR.KUR.RA “mountain (i.e. wild) apple tree’. 
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prepare a ritual beverage that was a functional correspondent to wine, beer, and 
other intoxicating beverages.50 


4.1.13. Cherry and cornel cherry 
4.1.13.1. The Indo-European name for 'cornel cherry' and 'cherry' 


Cognates referring specifically to the cornel cherry can be seen in Gk. krános 
(masc. and fem.) ‘cornel cherry tree’, kránon ‘comel cherry’, Hom. kráneia 
*cornel cherry tree’, Lat. cornus id., cornum ‘comel cherry’. The word goes 
back to an Indo-European protoform *khrno-, with zero grade. Alb. tháné 
*cornel cherry' is probably also cognate, as clearly is OLith. Kirnis 'deus 
cerasorum’, the ‘god of cherries’. Although the Old Lithuanian form cor- 
responds exactly to the Latin and Greek cognates, there is a semantic discrep- 
ancy: the term means ‘cherry’, not ‘cornel cherry’. This is a natural shift, given 
the predominance of cherries over cornel cherries in the territory historically 
occupied by the Baltic tribes; cherries and cornel cherries are very similar in 
physical appearance and taste. The same root in the form *kher- may underlie 
Gk. kérasos ‘cherry tree’ (cf. kerasía id., kerásion ‘cherry’), which may be of 
Near Eastern provenience, cf. the city name Kerasoüs, in the Pontic region of 
Asia Minor (Frisk 1954:1.7).51 

Based on its dialect distribution, the word may be considered an archaic Indo- 
European formation with the meaning “cherry, cornel cherry', cf. P. Friedrich 
1970:115ff. 


4.1.13.2. The range, economic use, and mythic role of the cornel cherry and 
cherry 


The cornel cherry (Cornus mascula L.) grows primarily in the more southerly 
regions of Europe, in the Caucasus, and in the Near East. The cherry (Prunus 
cerasus) has a much wider range in Eurasia, and is attested in cultivated form in 
the Near East as early as the seventh to sixth millennia B.C. Baltic tradition 


50. If apples were used in ancient times to make an intoxicating beverage (at first, 
obviously, for ritual purposes) such as mead or wine, this fact would explain the semantic shift 
of ‘apple’ to ‘grapevine’ posited above for Hittite mahla-. 

51. Gk. kérasos ‘cherry’ is borrowed into Latin in the form cerasus, VLat. *cerasia, the 
source of OFrench cherise, Fr. cerise, in turn the source of ME cheri, Engl. cherry. The same 
Vulgar Latin source apparently yields OHG kersa, Ger. Kirsche ‘cherry’. Slavic *cersinya 


(Russ. Ceresnja) ‘cherry’ is usually traced to the same source: Vasmer 1958:III.324 
[1964-1973:IV.343]. 
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attests a special god Kirnis, the protector of cherries.52 

In ancient times cornel cherries were widely used, together with acorns and 
beechnuts, as fodder for pigs. А well-known passage from the Odyssey high- 
lights this fact (10.241-43): 


...toioi бё Kípxn 

nap р” ёколоу Валоубу т EBaAev карлбу te Kpaveing 
Eönevan, ola avec yoporevvadec aitv Ёбоосіу 

‘And Circe tossed them 

acoms, mash and cornel berries — fodder 

for hogs who rut and slumber on the earth.’ 


Approximately the same sphere of meanings, ‘fruits’ = ‘fodder for livestock’, 
is expressed by PIE *Kher-, the source of Alb. thjer ‘acorn’, thjerré ‘lentils’ 
(*Kher-n-), OHG hirso ‘millet’, Lith. sérti ‘feed (livestock)', päsaras ‘fodder’, 
Lat. crescó ‘grow’, creber ‘growing thickly’; the name of the Italic fertility 
goddess is also related: Lat. Cerés, Osc. Kerri (Pokorny 1959:577). The Italic 
goddess was the protector of fruit trees and orchards (cf. Osc. hurtin Kerriiin 
‘sacred orchard of Ceres’) and is in this respect the equivalent of the Lithuanian 
god of cherries Kirnis. During the Cerialia ritual, pigs were sacrificed to the 
Italic goddess (Dumézil 1966:367-68). 

The roots *khr-n- ‘cherry, cornel cherry’ and *Kher- ‘grow; fodder’ may 
be connected, a possibility which raises the question of whether the velar .*kh of 
the first root corresponds formally to the palatovelar *Kh of the second. The 
two forms can be reduced to a single source form *Kher- if we assume 
neutralization of the palatality feature before the *r of the zero-grade root 
form: *kher- (Lith. sérti) ^ *khr-n- (Lith. Kirnis). (See 1.2.3.4 above for this 
neutralization, reflected in such forms as Lith. kárvé ‘cow’ ~ stirna ‘roe deer.) 


4.1.14. Mulberry 
4.1.14.1. The Indo-European name for ‘mulberry’ 


An Indo-European word for ‘mulberry (tree and fruit)’ may be reconstructed as 
*méro-, attested in a number of ancient dialect areas: Gk. möron ‘mulberry 
(fruit and tree)’, ‘blackberry’ (with derivative moróeis ‘mulberry; dark in 
color’: hérmata moróenta ‘mulberry-colored earrings’ in Homer); Arm. mor, 


52. A later Baltic terın for ‘cherry’ — OPruss. wisnaytos ‘cherry’, Latv. viksna — is 
considered a loan from Slavic, cf. Russ. visnja. The Slavic term is related to Gk. iksós 
‘mistletoe; birdlime', Lat. uiscum ‘mistletoe; birdlime from mistletoe berries’, OHG wichsila 
*black cherry' (Ger. Weichsel), PIE *wik hs-. 
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mori, moreni ‘blackberry’; Lat. morus ‘mulberry tree’, morum ‘mulberry’, 
‘blackberry’ (ancient forms in -s meaning ‘tree, plant’ and -m meaning ‘fruit, 
berry’), Welsh merwydden ‘mulberry’ (with *e grade in the root). The dialect 
distribution of the forms (Greek, Armenian, Italic-Celtic)53 testifies to their 
antiquity in Indo-European in the meanings ‘mulberry’ and ‘blackberry’. 

That the meaning ‘mulberry’ is older can be seen in the early Greek meaning 
of móron and its derivatives in Homer, as well as in the archaic opposition of -s 
and -m forms denoting respectively the plant and the fruit in Latin; moreover, 
Lat. mórus means only ‘mulberry tree’ and not ‘blackberry plant’ (whereas 
morum means both ‘mulberry’ and ‘blackberry’), while another ancient word 
rubus (from PIE *wrdh-o-s, see Schulze 1933: Skt. várdhati ‘grows’, vrddhá- 
‘full-grown’) denotes the blackberry plant. Semantic extension of ‘mulberry’ to 
*blackberry' could have been based on the similar form and color of the two 
berries. 

In Celtic the form means only *mulberry'. Armenian has only the secondary 
meaning *blackberry', the meaning *mulberry tree' being expressed by a loan 
t'ut', probably from Aramaic (Hübschmann [1897] 1972:155). 

The meaning 'dark-fruited mulberry tree', *dark-colored fruit of mulberry 
tree’ is of Proto-Indo-European date, as is confirmed by its possible etymologi- 
cal connection to *mer-, *mor- 'dark, black' (Pokorny 1959:734): Hom. Gk. 
morüssö ‘blacken, make dirty’, memorugménos ‘dirty’, mörukhos ‘black (with 
soot)’.54 


4.1.14.2. The range and economic significance of the mulberry 


The black mulberry (Morus nigra L.) is a common fruit tree in the Mediter- 
ranean and in southwestern Asia; its original center of dispersal is considered to 
be the Near East (Vavilov 1959-1965:1.344). Its large fruits, distinguished by 
their deep purple, almost black color, are used for food in a number of high 
mountain regions of the Near East and the Pamirs of Central Asia (the fruits 
when dried provide flour which replaces grain flour); the leaves are used for 
livestock feed, and the wood is a valued building material (Vavilov 1959- 
1965:1.205, 343). A closely related species of mulberry (Ficus sycomorus) was 
used for shipbuilding in ancient Egypt (Semenov 1974:28). The Egyptian 


53. The Germanic forms (ОНС mür-, mörbere, MHG mülber ‘mulberry’) and Lith. 
móras id. are regarded as loans from Latin (Pokorny 1959:749). 


54. The same original root is probably also the source of another Greek terrm for a tree 
with dark fruits: moría, the sacred olive tree in Athens, dedicated to Athena, cf. mórios Zeüs 
‘Zeus, protector of sacred olive trees’. However, despite its archaic structure the Greek word 
finds no correspondents in this meaning in the other languages. Another Greek term for “olive 
tree’, éla(w)ion, attested in Mycenean e-ra-wo, has a cognate in Lat. oleum ‘olive tree’ and can be 
considered fairly ancient in terms of dialect distribution, going back to an early dialect grouping 
(unless Lat. oleum is a loan). 
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sycamore nh.t was a “tree sacred to the gods' and had great ritual and 
mythological significance. 

Another type of mulberry, the white mulberry (Morus alba L.), is known in 
eastern Asia; its center of dispersal is considered to be China (Vavilov 1959- 
1965:V.146), where it was originally used for raising silkworms. From there 
the white mulberry spread, together with the production of silk, to the west. 
The spread of the white mulberry and its new domestic function could have been 
the reason for the ousting of the inherited word for *mulberry' in a number of 
Indo-European dialects which have lost the original word altogether (like Indo- 
Iranian)55 or retained it only in its secondary meaning ‘blackberry’. 


4.2. Flora: Cultivated plants and grains 
4.2.1. Grape and wine 
4.2.1.1. Terms for wine in the ancient Indo-European dialects 


Despite the considerable diversity of terms for ‘grape’ and ‘grapevine’ in the 
Indo-European daughter languages, the word for ‘wine’, *w(e/o)ino-, is 
characterized by extreme stability across the various branches and shows regular 
phonetic correspondences among the main ancient dialects:56 

Hitt. wiyana- ‘wine’, Luw. winiyant- ‘wine’, Hier. Luw. wiana- ‘wine’, 
Laroche 1959a:111 (PIE *wi(o)no-, with zero grade). 

Мус. Gk. wo-no- ‘wine’ (especially in compounds such as wo-no-qo-so = 
woinops, cf. Homeric oinops ‘dark red’, literally ‘wine-red’); Hom. oinos ‘wine’ 
(ie. grape wine, dark red in color, cf. ofnon eruthrón ‘red wine’, Odyssey 
12.19) with numerous derivatives (e.g. oinó-pedon 'vineyard' and others): PIE 
*woino- with o grade, cf. Arm. gini ‘wine’ (*woinyom), Alb. vënë, Tosk veré 
‘wine’ (*woind). 

Lat. uinum ‘wine’ (cf. Falisc., Volsc. uinu, Umbr. vinu, uinu, possible loans 
from Latin): PIE *weino-, with e-grade vocalism. The same Indo-European 
form, with the same vocalism, underlies the Germanic and Slavic cognates57 and 
their Proto-Germanic and Common Slavic antecedents: 


55. The connection of the new term for “mulberry tree' with silkworm raising can be 
plainly seen in such neologisms as Waigali kundl’ik ‘mulberry tree’, etymologized as 
*krmuka-lika- (*khormi-, cf. 11.2.2.1.1n45 above). 


56. Here we see a regularity also to be observed elsewhere: the greater stability of the 
term for the basic food product relative to that of its source, which undergoes frequent lexical 
replacement in the course of dialect evolution. Compare the similar historical correlations in the 
terms for the food product ‘honey’ and its source, the bee, cf. 11.3.2.5 above. 


57. The Celtic forms Olr. fín, Welsh gwin *wine', to judge from their vocalism, can be 


regarded as loans from Latin, Pokorny 1959:1121 (unless they go back to an Indo-European 
form with zero grade, as in Anatolian, in which case they are native Celtic forms). 
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Goth. wein ‘wine’, weina- in compounds such as weinatriu ‘grapevine’, 
weinagards ‘vineyard’, OE win, Engl. wine (cf. also OE win-treow ‘grapevine’, 
win-berige ‘bunch of grapes’, wingeard ‘vineyard’), OHG win ‘wine’, Ger. 
Wein (and derivatives ОНС win-garto ‘vineyard’, winreba ‘grapevine’). 

OCS vino ‘wine’, Russ. vino, Pol wino.58 Also related to these is an ancient 
Common Slavic formation preserved only in South Slavic: OCS vinjaga, Serbo- 
Cr. vinjaga, Slovene vinjága ‘grape’ (Bezlaj 1976:217), whose second element 
-aga ‘fruit’ is cognate to Lith. бога ‘berry’, Latv. uóga id., Toch. B oko id. and 
represents a Common Slavic archaism preserved only in this compound (there is 
a derivative in -d- from this form, also Common Slavic: OCS agoda ‘berry, 
fruit’, Russ. jagoda).59 

The existence of cognates with the meaning ‘wine’, on the one hand in Ana- 
tolian and on the other in Greek, Armenian, Albanian, and Latin, as well as in 
Germanic and Slavic, is sufficient evidence for positing a form *w(e/o)in-o- 
‘wine’ for Proto-Indo-European.60 


4.2.1.2. The connection of the Indo-European term for wine with Near Eastern 
terms 


Phonetically similar terms for wine can be found in a number of ancient Near 
Eastern languages. A term for wine is reconstructed as *wayn- for Semitic 
(Fronzaroli 1971:VII.613ff.): Akk. inu-, Arab. wayn-, Ugar. yn, Hebr. yayin. In 


58. The corresponding Baltic forms are considered loans from Slavic: Lith. vynas ‘wine’, 
Latv. vins (the latter form is sometimes traced to MLG win). 


59. There is insufficient formal evidence for considering the Germanic and Slavic terms to 
be loans from Latin, contra Pokorny 1959:1121, cf. Vasmer 1953:1.202 [1964-1973:1.316]. 
Evidence against such a position is the fact that in these groups the terms for wine go back 
respectively to a Proto-Germanic and a Common Slavic original form. The native status of the 
terms is further supported by ancient compounds such as the Proto-Germanic term for ‘vine- 
yard’, Goth. weina-gards, OE win- geard, OHG win-garto, and the Common Slavic terms for 

‘grape(vine)’ and ‘vineyard’ (OCS vinjaga, уіпоргаай; the structural coincidence of the latter with 
its Germanic equivalent does not necessarily establish a borrowing from Germanic to Slavic). 
Ultimately, the claim for a Germanic and Slavic borrowing of the term for wine from Latin is 
based not on the phonetic properties of the forms themselves, which show regular corresponden- 
ces, but on cultural-historical assumptions about the original location of grapes and the ancient 
Indo-European homeland: see Bonfante 1974. 


60. Even if we grant cognate status only to the Anatolian, Greek-Armenian, and Latin 
terms for wine (regarding not only the Celtic and Baltic forms, but also the Germanic and Slavic 
forms, as borrowings), the dialect distribution of the reflexes still establishes the Proto-Indo- 
European character of the word. 

On the other hand, if we reconstruct a form with lengthened zero grade, *wino (yielding 
Lat. uinum; cf. Lat. linum ‘flax’ from *lino-), as the protoform for a certain group of dialects, 
this removes all formal obstacles to considering the Celtic and Baltic forms as native Indo- 
European. In this case the Indo-European protoform with lengthened zero grade can be taken as 
the source (with no need for an alternative form *weino-, with e vocalism) for all the Ancient 
European dialects. 
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Egyptian, beginning with the Old Kingdom, we find wns in the meaning ‘edible 
fruit; grape; wine’; cf. also wns.t ‘wine’ (Erman and Grapow 1955:1.325). In 
Hattic, windu- can be segmented out as an element of compounds with a meaning 
referring to some beverage (possibly wine; cf. LOwindu-kkaram ‘wine steward; 
cupbearer'; see Kammenhuber 1969:496).61 For South Caucasian (Kartvelian) a 
form * ywino- ‘wine’ can be reconstructed (Geo. ywino, Ming. ywin-, Laz 
y(w)in-, Svan ywinel), and *wenaq- ‘vineyard; grapevine' 62 (OGeo. venaq-, 
Ming.-Laz binex-, Svan wendq): Klimov 1964:203-4, 83. 


4.2.1.3. The term for wine as an ancient Near Eastern migratory word. The 
migratory word as a native Indo-European one; its etymological con- 
nections 


The wide distribution of phonetically similar words meaning ‘wine’, ‘grape’ 
among various linguistic groups of the Near East at a great time depth allows us 
to regard them as migratory words for ‘grape’ and ‘wine’. The fact that there 
are etymological links between the ‘wine’ and ‘grape’ words within each of the 
language groups (Indo-European, Semitic, Kartvelian) indicates the extreme 
antiquity of the migratory term, which must have passed from one language to 
another at a protolanguage level, i.e. prior to the breakup of each protolanguage 
into separate dialects. 

The formal characteristics of the Proto-Indo-European word for wine, with 
its regular ablaut grades *(e) : *o : *@, allow us to regard this word, built 
according to the rules of ancient Indo-European word formation, as a native 
element of the Indo-European system; we can therefore give it an etymology 
within Indo-European. The most natural etymology appears to be the connec- 
tion, long since proposed, of the Proto-Indo-European word for wine with the 
root *wei-/*wi- ‘weave, plait, twist’ (Walde 1910; cf. Georgiev 1954:62, 
Merlingen 1968:411): Skt. váyati ‘weaves, plaits’, Vedic vydyati ‘turns’, vydna- 
‘turn’; Lat. uieö ‘tie, plait, weave’, Lith. vejù ‘weave, plait’, Slavic viti id., etc. 

The Indo-European root meaning ‘weave, plait’ forms numerous archaic 
derivatives in the Indo-European daughter dialects referring to twining, flexible 
plants, branches, twigs, and grapevines: 

Derivatives in *-thi-: PIE *w(e)i-thi-: Lat. uitis ‘grapevine’; Avest. vaéiti- 


61. It is interesting that the second half of the Hattic word coincides with Akkad. karanu 
“grapevine; wine’. The possibility is not to be excluded that the Hattic word is a compound 
resulting from combination of the native Hattic word with a Hatticized Akkadian term for ‘wine; 
grape’. 

62. There is striking phonetic similarity between the Kartvelian word *wenaq- ‘vineyard’ 
and the Indo-European form *wein-äk’- reflected in Slavic vinjaga ‘grapevine’. For the 


connection among terms for wine in Indo-European, Semitic, and Kartvelian see also Cereteli 
1947:18ff. 
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‘willow; willow withes', Lith. vytis ‘willow withes', cf. Zil-vitis “brittle willow; 
vine’, Slav. viti ‘wicker work’ (Serbo-Cr. pävît ‘grapevine’); Olr. féith ‘fibers’, 
Welsh gwden ‘string, lace’; Olcel. vidir ‘willow’, OE widig ‘willow’. 

Derivatives in *-thu-: PIE *w(e/o)i-thu-: Gk. ítus, Aeol. witus ‘willow; 
rim of wheel’, Lat. uitus ‘rim of wheel’;63 Gk. oísuon (from *woituo-) ‘willow 
sp.’, OPruss. witwan ‘willow’, apewitwo ‘pussywillow’, OCS vétvi ‘branch’, etc. 

Derivatives in *-n-: PIE *woi-n-: OCS vénici ‘wreath’, Serbo-Cr. vi jénac, 
Cz. vénec, vínek, Lith. vainikas ‘garland, wreath’. 

Athematic and thematic derivatives in *-o-, *-à: PIE *w(e/o)i-o-/-ä: Gk. 
huien - dmpelon ‘grapevine’, cf. euiádes - dmpeloi ‘grapevines’ (Hesychius), Skt. 
vayd ‘branch’, OCS véja ‘branch’; Latv. vija ‘wicker fence’; MIr. fé ‘withes’ (cf. 
Welsh gwial-en ‘twig’). 

The semantics of these derivatives of *wei-/*wi-, as well as the very 
meaning of the root ‘weave, plait, twist’, renders entirely plausible the claim 
that the Indo-European term for ‘grape’ and ‘wine’ is a formation from the 
same root *wei- in its various vowel grades — ‘fruit of twining plant’. The 
term could have been differentiated by grammatical gender (evidently first by 
active vs. inactive class) even in early Indo-European. The form in *-s would 
have designated the plant, the grapevine, while the form in *-m designated its 
fruit, grapes, and wine. 

The Indo-European derivatives meaning ‘grape, wine’ subsequently spread to 
adjacent languages and became a typical migratory term, penetrating as far as 
ancient Egyptian in the form was ‘fruit; grape; wine’ (evidently reflecting the 
Indo-European zero-grade form with the ending *-s). The Indo-European form 
was borrowed into Semitic in its o-grade form (Semitic *wayn-), while it en- 
tered Hattic (windu-) and Proto-Kartvelian (* ywino-) as a zero-grade form.64 


63. The exact coincidence of form and meaning in Greek and Latin suggests the 
possibility of a Latin borrowing from Greek (cf. Pokorny 1959:1122); however, in view of the 
regularity of phonetic correspondences, there is no need to assume borrowing. 


64. The opposite direction of borrowing, from Egyptian or Semitic into Indo-European, 
is less likely on cultural-historical grounds (the grapevine is not found in early Semitic /Egyptian 
territories). An Indo-European borrowing of the term for wine from Kartvelian (which would be 
reasonable on the grounds of culture history and the ancient center of dispersion of the grapevine, 
discussed below) would require a reshaping of the borrowed word in Indo-European, leading to 
its reanalysis as a derivative of the native Indo-European root *wei- ‘twist, plait’. On the other 
hand, the antiquity within Kartvelian of * ywino- cannot be established with certainty, nor can it 
be proven cognate to formations such as *wenaq- ‘vineyard’, which has a clearly borrowed 
character. Note that borrowing of specialized cultural terms does not necessarily presuppose that 
the culture borrowing the terms lacked the objects or concepts they designate; the Slavic and 
Eastern Iranian (Ossetic) terms for horsebreeding are borrowed, but these cultures preserve 
earlier equivalents to the borrowed terms, displaced by the subsequent borrowings: see 
11.3.1.1.13 above. Given the considerable development of viticulture and wine-making in the 
ancient Transcaucasus, ancient, native Kartvelian terms for the relevant basic concepts could have 
been displaced by loans. Further such foreign loans, in addition to *ywino- *wine' and *wenaq- 
‘vineyard’, are Geo. q'urgen- ‘grape’ (cf. Urart. GlSuldini ‘vineyard’, see Meliki&vili 1960:411) 
and possibly Geo. vaz- ‘grapevine’ (cf. Arm. vaz ‘grapevine’, of unclear etymology, and Iranian 
*raz-: Pehl. raz, Pers. raz ‘grapevine’, etc.). 
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If we posit borrowing of the Indo-European term for ‘grape’ and ‘wine’ into 
the ancient Near Eastern languages at such an early date, we must assume 
linguistic contacts between Indo-European and the other languages at that early 
date in the Near East, and we must further assume that the ancient Indo- 
Europeans were familiar with viticulture and wine-making by the time of these 
contacts, which, to judge by the Semitic, Egyptian, and Hattic data, must have 
been no later than the third millennium B.C. 


4.2.1.4. The ancient Near Eastern center of viticulture 


The earliest center of cultivation and domestication of grapes (Vitis vinifera) is 
usually placed in southwestern Asia, with a distinct Transcaucasian area where 
new varieties of cultivated grape developed and where there was a wide variety 
of cultivated and wild grapes and a number of transitional types (see Vavilov 
1959-1965:11.371, V.145, 160, 166). In the Transcaucasus, traces of viticulture 
are observed by the time of the Kura-Araxes culture of the fifth to fourth 
millennia B.C. (Kusnareva and Cubinitvili 1970:170). 


4.2.1.5. Grape and wine in the early Indo-European traditions 


In $8101ff. of the Old Hittite Laws, considerable space is given to laws concern- 
ing indemnification for theft, grazing, or other damage to vineyards, grapes, 
and vines, which shows that viticulture and wine-making were well established 
by the time of the Old Hittite Kingdom. This is in agreement with the statistical 
data furnished by Hittite deeds, which show that fairly large amounts of land 
were planted in grapevines (see Riemschneider 1958). 

From the eastern Mediterranean we have data on grape cultivation in the 
Bronze Age (Clark 1952:116 [1953:122]). Wine-making played an important 
role in Mycenean Greece, where extensive stores of wine were discovered in a 
palace at Pylos (Blavatskaja 1966:77). In Homer there are descriptions of large 
grapevines (aldé), weighted down by ‘bunches of black grapes’ (melanes 
bótrues), and of the grape harvest, where youths and girls carry woven baskets 
to collect the ‘honey-sweet fruit’ (meliedéa karpón), Iliad 18.561-68. 


4.2.1.6. The Indo-European term for ‘sacrificial libation of wine’ 
The ritual and cultic significance of wine in the Indo-European tradition has its 


roots in the distant past. In the traditions of the individual Indo-European 
dialects, not only the general character of wine-sacrifice rituals, but in fact the 
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very structure of the ritual formulas enacting them, coincides. An example is 
Homeric Greek oinon spéndo ‘pour out wine’, ‘sprinkle (an animal sacrificed to 
Zeus) with wine’: spéndon aíthopa oinon ep’ aithoménois hieroisin ‘sprinkling 
with dark wine the steaming parts of the sacrifice’ (sc. a bull), Iliad 11.775, and 
Hittite wiyanit Sipant- ‘sprinkle with wine’ (an animal sacrificed to the supreme 
deity: DUTU-i 1 UDU GESTIN-it 3i-pa-an-ti (KUB XXXV II 10) ‘sprinkles 
with wine one sheep (sacrificed) to the sun god’ (cf. GISGESTIN ispanduzzi- 
‘vessel for sacrificial wine’). A further trace of this usage of the term for 
sacrificial wine in combination with the Indo-European verb *sphent’- ‘per- 
form a libation; sprinkle’ can be seen in Lat. spondeo in its later figurative 
meaning ‘promise on oath’ (of any ritual pledge, see Ernout and Meillet 
1967:643); for the meaning cf. Gk. spéndo ‘promise’, middle ‘make a treaty’, 
spondai (pl.) ‘peace; union; treaty’. In Homer the latter also occurs with the 
word for wine to designate the libation of wine upon concluding a treaty, e.g. 
spondaí г ákretoi ‘libation of undiluted (wine)’, Iliad 2.341, Iliad 4.159 (un- 
diluted wine was used for sacrifice, while people usually drank diluted wine: 
aithopa oinon ... kérontai ‘they dilute the sparkling wine’, Iliad 4.259-60). 

In the early Indo-European traditions, the wine cult is associated with the 
supreme deity — in Greek myth with Zeus the Savior (Zeus Söter) (see Frejden- 
berg 1936:82 on the ‘god of Wine’), in Latin myth with Jupiter. In ancient 
Rome there was a special ceremony, the Vinalia, when wine was sacrificed to 
Jupiter (Dumézil 1966:188-89). This recalls the Hittite libation of wine poured 
onto the animal sacrificed to the sun god. 


4.2.1.7. The absence of the Indo-European term for wine and grape from Indo- 
Iranian and the cult of the 'godly' drink soma/haoma 


The Indo-European character of the Near Eastern migratory term for wine and 
its etymological connection to a native Indo-European root raises the question of 
why cognate words for wine and grape are missing from a number of early 
Indo-European dialects such as Indo-Iranian65 and Tocharian. It may be as- 
sumed that the place of wine as a cultic and everyday beverage was taken in the 
Indo-Iranian tradition by other intoxicating beverages, made from plants other 
than grapes, which replaced grapes in the new ecological conditions where the 
early Indo-Iranians lived. One such new cultic beverage, dedicated to the 
supreme deity, may have been soma: Skt. sóma- ‘soma’ (in the Rigveda, the 
drink of the thunder-hurling god Indra; cf. wine as the drink of Zeus and 
Jupiter respectively in Greek and Roman mythology). In the Rigveda, over a 
hundred hymns are dedicated to the apotheosized beverage Soma (Avest. 


65. The possibility that terms such as Pamirian Yazgulami wióg ~ ‘grape’ are relics is not 
to be excluded. 
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haoma-); they praise 'the sweetest, most intoxicating beverage, pressed for Indra 
to dnnk’: svädisthayä mädisthayä ... índraya pätave sutáh (IX, 1, 1). 

Soma was a narcotic beverage prepared by pressing the juice out of plants 
with stone presses. The horsetail (Ephedra) is used in this way in later Indo- 
Iranian traditions; this plant is found in desert regions of Central Asia and 
Afghanistan, and the names for it in Iranian languages are derivatives of Iranian 
*hauma-.66 

Another intoxicating beverage among the early Indo-Iranians was Skt. sira 
(mentioned twice in the Rigveda), in the Sanskrit tradition a crude intoxicating 
drink used by the lower caste szdrá-; cf. Avest. hurd- ‘kumyss’, Pehl. hur, 
Avest. xvara00.bairya-, Parth. hwrybr ‘wine steward’, Diakonoff and Livšic 
1960:63. 

The names of both drinks are formed from the Indo-European root 
*seu-/*su-, originally ‘wring, squeeze out (liquid)’, ‘press (juice)’, ‘chase out’: 
Skt. sunóti ‘squeezes out, presses (juice)’, Avest. hunaoiti; Skt. sutá- ‘pressed, 
squeezed out’, Ог. suth ‘juice; milk’, OHG sou, OE séaw ‘juice’ .67 

The complete replacement of wine by soma in Indo-Iranian culture, in both 
ritual and everyday functions, was due primarily to new ecological surround- 
ings, and also to the intoxicating properties of the beverage obtained from the 
plants in the new environment.68 The ancient derivatives from PIE *wei- 
‘twist, plait’, the source of the words for grape and wine in Indo-European, are 
used in Indo-Iranian only for various species of vines and trailing plants, with 
no obvious connection to wine and grapes. Similar conditions must have caused 
the loss of the inherited word for ‘wine’ and ‘grape’ in Tocharian. 


4.2.1.8. Traces of ancient viticultural terms in Iranian. The term for ‘vine’ 


In addition to the above terms, Iranian (or in any event the western Iranian 
dialects) partly preserves an ancient dialectal terminology pertaining to viticul- 


66. Many investigators believe that Indian soma and Iranian haoma were originally made 
from a particular variety of amanita mushroom (Amanita muscaria): Wasson 1968, Elizarenkova 
1972:300-301, Steblin-Kamenskij 1974:138-39. On the Greek tradition see Ruck 1976:238ff. 
On mushrooms in the myth and ritual of various Indo-European folk traditions see also Toporov 
1979. 


67. The same root yields derivatives in a labial: Skt. ѕйра- ‘soup’, Olcel. súpa, OE 
süpan, OHG süfan ‘drink; drink noisily’ (Ger. saufen), süf ‘soup’. 

The very technology for preparing soma as described in the Rigveda (the juice was 
pressed out with pressing stones — grävan- — and poured into vessels, where the soma was 
diluted with water) is overall highly reminiscent of the ancient technique of winemaking practiced 
by the early Indo-Europeans (in traditions such as the ancient Greek one, herbs were added to the 
wine to give it strength, since the beverages the ancient Greeks obtained from grapes alone were 
fairly weak: see Ruck 1976:241-42). 


68. In India, where the Indo-Aryans migrated, the grapevine is entirely absent (Vavilov 
1959-1965:1.356). 
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ture, as can be seen from such words as OPers. *raza- (transmitted via Elamite 
ra-sa-) ‘vineyard’, *razakara- (Elam. ra-sa-ka-ra) ‘winemaker’, Parth. rz- (raz) 
‘vineyard’, rzkr (razkar) ‘winemaker’, nwrst(k) (navrástak) ‘new wine’, 
Diakonoff and Livšic 1960:44, Pehl. raz, Pers. raz ‘grapevine’, cognate to OCS 
loza ‘grapevine’, OCz. loza, Russ. loza.69 

While the western Iranian languages preserve traces of the early Indo- 
European viticultural terminology, in the eastern Iranian languages the ancient 
terms for wine and grape have been completely replaced. The eastern languages 
have an entire set of new terms referring to other beverages prepared from 
other plants, and the meanings of the ancient viticultural terms have changed. In 
particular, in Avestan and also in Ossetic the words cognate to the western 
Iranian (and Indo-European dialectal) term for ‘grapevine’ have other 
meanings: Avest. razura- ‘grove’, Oss. reze ‘fruits; vegetables’ (Abaev 
1973:11.398-99). To designate an intoxicating beverage there is a new word 
*san-, also attested in Scythian: Oss. sen ‘beer’, Adyghe sand ‘wine’ (Abaev 
1949:1.180). The Ossetic epics preserve later terms for two ritual intoxicating 
beverages: mead, rong (cf. II.3.2.5.3 above) and the fabled thick ælūton ‘beer’ 
(Abaev 1949:1.338-47, 1958:1.129-31). The original Indo-European terms for 
‘wine’ and ‘grape’ are completely lost in the eastern dialects as in the western 
ones. 


4.2.2. Grain and barley 
4.2.2.1. The Indo-European terms for ‘grain’ and ‘barley’ 


An ancient Indo-European word meaning ‘grain’ is *Hat’-, reconstructed on the 
basis of evidence from several early Indo-European languages, whose dialect 
group membership confirms the Proto-Indo-European status of the word: Avest. 
aóü.fraóana- ‘abounding in grain’, Buddhist Sogd. "dw-k ‘grain’, OArm. hat 
‘grain’, Goth. atisk ‘seed’, OHG ezzesc ‘seed’, Lat. ador ‘grain sp.’ (Poetto 
1976a).70 

The ancient Indo-Europeans certainly cultivated barley, as is clear from 
cognate forms meaning ‘barley’ in the main ancient dialects: the testimony of 


69. A proposed protoform is Indo-European dialectal *léfh-, originally ‘crawl, creep; 
spread’: OCS -lésti ‘climb; get in’, LSorb. lese ‘crawl’ (Vasmer 1953:11.26-27 [1964- 
1973:11.476, 512]). 

70. In the Hittite subgroup of Anatolian, the Proto-Indo-European term for grain is 
replaced by another word, Hitt. halki- ‘grain’, which has a narrower dialect distribution: cf. OCS 
zlakü ‘grain plant, cereal’, Phryg. zélkia ‘grain, cereal’ (see Neroznak 1978:153). However, the 
displaced earlier term is retained in these languages with verbal meaning: Hitt. hat- ‘to dry 
(fruits)’. For the occasional preservation of the ancient meaning of the term in the Anatolian 
group, cf. also Lyc. k60ase ‘pertaining to grain’, Neumann 1974:113-14. 
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Hittite, Indo-Iranian, and Celtic permits a secure reconstruction of the meaning 
*barley' for PIE *yewo- (with subsequent semantic shifts to a generic term for 
grain or to other grain species): 

Hitt. ewan (neut.) (Sumerogram: SE-u-wa-an), gen. ewas ‘barley’ (Laroche 
1963:75-76). 

Skt. yáva- ‘grain; barley’, Kafir Ashkun, Waigali уй ‘barley’ (Morgenstierne 
1954:316), ‘millet’, Avest. yava- ‘grain’, Pers. Jav ‘barley’, Kurd. Jaw, Baluchi 
Jaw, Jo, Yagnobi yay ‘barley’ (cf. Oss. jaw ‘millet’, Abaev 1958:1.563-64), Ir. 
éorna ‘barley’;7! Gk. (Hom.) zeiá ‘cereal sp.; spelt’, cf. zei-döros ‘giving bread’, 
Lith. javas ‘grain sp.’, pl. java? ‘grain (in the field)’, Latv. jaija ‘threshing 
barn’, ORuss. ovin” ‘drying room for grain; threshing barn’, Russ. ovin. 

Another word for ‘barley’, *gh(e)rdh-, is reconstructed for a more re- 
stricted dialect area: Greek-Armenian and Albanian on the one hand, Italic and 
Germanic (?) on the other: 

Gk. (Hom.) kri ‘barley’, krithe, pl. krithaí *barley (unhulled)', from 
[*gridh-]; Alb. drithé ‘barley’ (see Pisani 1959:118), Arm. gari ‘barley’, from 
*ghri- (with neutralization of the palatalization opposition in velars before 
*.r-, see L2.3.4). A zero-grade form [*ghrd-] is reflected in Lat. hordeum 
‘barley’ (dial. fordeum, from [*dhrd-], by dental assimilation).72 The Ger- 
manic form, OHG gersta (Ger. Gerste) ‘barley’, can be derived from the same 
protoform in full grade, [*£herd-], with a subsequent change of *-rd- to -rst-, 
possibly due to the influence of the dental suffix. 

Strictly speaking, two variant forms of the word for ‘barley’, formally hard 
to reconcile, are reflected in the Indo-European dialects: *ghridh- and 
*Sh(e)rdh- (Meillet 1938:398). This may point to independent reshaping of the 
original form in each dialect group. 

These dialect terms for barley, which are evidently later than the Proto-Indo- 
European term *yewo- and at first probably referred to some particular 
variety of barley, displace the older term in a number of dialects: this leads to 
loss or change of the original meaning ‘barley’ for *yewo-: e.g. Gk. kri, krithé 
‘barley’ beside zeid ‘spelt’, and other dialect innovations meaning ‘barley’, 
‘barley meal’, e.g. Hom. dl phiton.73 


71. The Celtic form, like the Hittite form, lacks the initial *y-. That the Hittite and Celtic 
forms coincide in the meaning ‘barley’ increases the likelihood that they are cognate to the forms 
in *y- of other dialects. These Celtic and Hittite forms would then show the same absence of 
initial *y- that is found in other forms: PIE *yek’- beside MIr. aig, gen. ega ‘ice’ (from *yegis, 
Pokorny 1959:503) and Hitt. ekunas ‘cold’; cf. also Skt. yamd- ‘twin’ beside Olr. emon ‘twins’. 


72. This Latin form can serve as an additional illustration of the rules for the distribution 
of aspirated and unaspirated allophones of the Indo-European Series II stops in Italic, where the 
order is aspirated-unaspirated, in contrast to the Greek order unaspirated-aspirated (see I.1.4.2 
above). 


73. A similar word is found in Albanian, in the form elp ‘barley’. A cognate is posited 
for Iranian in the form *arba-, the source of Old Turkic arpa ‘barley’, with numerous derivatives 
already in Old Turkic: arpala- ‘feed barley (to horses)’, arpalan- ‘receive barley’, and others 
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4.2.2.2. The earliest range of barley 


Barley (Hordeum L.) is one of the oldest cultivated grains. It was first domes- 
ticated in the Near East and North Africa,74 precisely where wild barley 
(Hordeum spontaneum) is found (see Vavilov 1959-1965:V.32-36 [fig. 3], 112, 
Harlan 1976:92, Lisicyna 1978:102ff.). Traces of barley cultivation are attested 
in all ancient agricultural cultures of the Near East since the Neolithic revolu- 
tion (i.e. going back to the tenth millennium B.C.): in Jericho and Beidha, 
Palestine, of the tenth to eighth millennia B.C. (two-row barley), in ancient 
western Iran, in Catal Hüyük of the sixth millennium B.C. (six-row barley 
without hulls), Helbaek 1964, Semenov 1974:22, 31ff., 44, Renfrew 1969, 
Haudricourt and Hédin 1943:115-25. 

Barley is found in Europe only from the end of the Neolithic, and it becomes 
a dominant cultivated plant in the Bronze Age (fourth to first millennia B.C.: 
Clark 1952:108 [1953:115]). In Mycenean Greece barley was eaten by people 
and served as winter fodder for cattle (Blavatskaja 1966:76). 


4.2.3. Wheat 
4.2.3.1. The Indo-European term for wheat 


The cultivation of wheat (Triticum L.) is as old as that of barley. There are 
three ancient varieties: diploid (with seven pairs of chromosomes), with a center 
of domestication in southeastern Turkey, and two tetraploid types (with fourteen 
pairs of chromosomes), one of which is traced to Palestine and/or southeastern 
Turkey and the other (Triticum timopheevi) to the territory of modern Georgia 
(Harlan 1976:91, Lisicyna 1978:99ff.). The area where wheat was first domes- 
ticated partially coincides with the ancient range of barley. 

A Proto-Indo-European stem with the original meaning 'wheat' can be 
reconstructed as *phür-: Gk. pürós ‘grain of wheat; wheat’, Hom. puroí 
‘wheat’,75 purnon ‘bread’, cf. Skt. pūra- ‘type of pastry ;76 Lith. parat (pl.) 
‘winter wheat’, Latv. puri id., OPruss. pure ‘bromegrass’ (a weed that grows in 


(Drevnetjurkskij slovar’ 1969:53); cf. Vasmer 1921:16ff. 

74. The great number of terms for ‘barley’ in ancient Egyptian is notable; they evidently 
denoted different varieties: it, enh.t, 3mcj, $r.t, k3m.wt.t (Erman and Grapow 1955:VI.64). A 
word for ‘barley’ is also reconstructed for Proto-Semitic: *fucdr-(at-), Fronzaroli 1969: VI.296-97. 


75. In Homer, puroí ‘wheat’ is enumerated together with zeiaí ‘spelt’ and kri leukón 
*white barley' as 'grains of the open fields' (pedíoio euréos, sg.), Odyssey 4.603-4. In another 
passage in the Odyssey (9.110), wheat (purof) appears together with krithaf ‘barley’ and dmpeloi 
‘grapevine’. 

76. In Sanskrit the word is preserved only in the figurative sense ‘baked from wheat 
flour’; cf. Gk. puirnon ‘bread’, with the original meaning ‘wheat’ lost. 
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grain fields); RChSI. pyro ‘spelt; millet’, Serbo-Cr. pir ‘spelt’, Slovene pir 
‘spelt’, Russ. руге); OE fyrs ‘couch grass’. 

In Germanic and Old Prussian, and partially in Slavic, there is a semantic 
shift whereby the word comes to denote weeds that grow together with wheat, 
and the meaning ‘wheat’ is conveyed by neologisms. In Germanic a new word 
connected with the white color of wheat appears: Goth. /vaiteis, OE hwéte 
(Engl. wheat), OHG weizzi (Ger. Weizen), Olcel. hveiti. In Slavic and Old 
Prussian the new term is a derivative of a verb meaning ‘pound’, ‘grind’: OCS 
pisenica, Russ. pšenica beside OPruss. sompisinis ‘bread made of coarse-ground 
flour’, Skt. pistám ‘flour’, pistá- ‘pounded’; cf. also Lat. triticum ‘wheat’ beside 
teró ‘pound; mill, grind’. 


4.2.3.2. The original range of wheat. The Proto-Indo-European and Eurasian 
terms for wheat 


The Near East, where wild species of wheat are found, is usually recognized as 
the earliest center of wheat cultivation. The Transcaueasus is distinguished by 
its great variety of wheat species, the result of coexistence of numerous 
Mediterranean and western Asiatic species and strains since ancient times 
(Vavilov 1959-1965:111.371-72, V.20-32). This early Near Eastern area was the 
center from which wheat spread and penetrated into Europe (specifically, into 
the Balkans from Asia Minor: Timov 1966:26, 27, 36, Renfrew 1969:152, 
Zohary 1969:59), where traces of several species are found as early as the 
Neolithic (Clark 1952:108 [1953:115]). The terms for the cultivated plant 
spread together with the plant itself. This explains the appearance of terms for 
wheat phonetically similar to PIE *phür- in a number of non-Indo-European 
languages of Central Asia, particularly Turkic and Mongolian: OTurk. buydaj 
‘wheat’, Uzb. bugdoj, Chuv. pdri ‘spelt’, Class. Mong. buydaj, Mong. buudai 
*wheat'. The word can therefore be regarded as a migratory term which spread 
to a wide range of languages of the Near East and Central Asia. 


4.2.4. Millet, rye, and oats 
4.2.4.1. Dialect terms for millet, rye, and oats 


The terms for millet, rye, and oats are dialect words restricted to a narrow 
dialect area. They must be seen as innovations which arose relatively late after 
the dialect break-up. 

Despite its restricted dialect range, the word for “millet” is archaic in form 
and related to the original Indo-European root *mel- 'grind; grate': Gk. melíne 
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(not found in Homer), Lat. milium, Lith. málnos (pl) ‘millet grains’. Millet 
(Panicum miliaceum L.) appears as a cultivated grain in Europe as early as the 
Neolithic, having entered via Central Asia, the northern Black Sea area, and the 
Balkans (Semenov 1974:23, cf. Vavilov 1959-1965: V.40-42). 

A word for rye, *wrughyo-, is attested only in the Ancient European 
dialects: Olcel. rugr, OE ryge (Engl. rye), OHG rokko (Ger. Roggen); Lith. 
rugys, Latv. rudzis, ORuss. r"Z', Russ. rož. 


4.2.4.2. Cultural-historical information on the spread of rye and oats 


Rye (Secale cereale L.) makes its appearance as a cultivated grain species 
significantly later than barley and wheat, appearing in Europe no earlier than 
the Bronze Age (fourth to first millennia B.C.), and replaces wheat in the more 
northerly regions of Europe (Semenov 1974:23) by the end of the Bronze Age. 
This is the period to which the formation of the Ancient European dialect term 
for rye can be traced. Cultivated species of rye historically arose from weeds 
which grew with wheat. А trace of this origin of rye is preserved in a number 
of Asiatic languages whose term for rye is literally ‘plant preying on barley or 
wheat' (Vavilov 1959-1965:V.61). 

Another species of grain which arose from weeds growing in wheat fields is 
oats, whose home is also restricted to the Ancient European dialect group: Lat. 
auéna, Lith. aviZà, Latv. дига, OPruss. wyse, ORuss. ov's", Russ. oves. Oats 
(Avena L.) are considered predominantly a European grain, found in cultivated 
form no earlier than Iron Age settlements (around the middle of the first 
millennium B.C.), Semenov 1974:23. The Ancient European term for oats can 
be dated to roughly the same time frame. 


4.2.5. Flax and hemp 
4.2.5.1. The Indo-European term for flax 


An Indo-European term for flax, *lino-, is represented by etymologically 
secure forms in Greek, Balto-Slavic, and Latin: Gk. /ínon ‘flax; thread; linen’ 
(in Homer); Lith. /inai (pl.) ‘flax’, Latv. lini (pl.), OPruss. lynno ‘flax’; OCS 
linénü ‘flaxen’, Russ. len, Pol. len; Lat. linum ‘flax’. Alb. (Сер) lini, (Tosk) liri 
‘flax’, Goth. lein ‘linen’, OHG, OE Im ‘linen, flax’, and Olr. lin ‘flax, net’, 
Welsh llin ‘flax’ are considered loans from Latin; Welsh lliain ‘linen’ shows dis- 
tinctive vocalism (Pokorny 1959:691). However, there are no formal grounds 
for regarding the Celtic and Germanic forms with their long 7 as Latin loans, if 
we admit the inherited nature of the Balto-Slavic forms with their short Т. The 
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claim for Germanic and Celtic borrowing from Latin is based on cultural- 
historical assumptions rather than on formal linguistic data. 


4.2.5.2. The range of flax; the economic and mythological role of flax among 
the early Indo-Europeans 


Cultivated flax (Linum usitatissimum L.) is attested at a great time depth in 
Egypt, where the Neolithic settlements Fayum and Badari were already raising 
flax. Linen fabric is attested beginning with the first dynasties. Flax, formerly 
considered to be a specifically Mediterranean cultivated plant, is found even in 
antiquity throughout a much wider range, from Asia Minor to India. It is at 
least possible that even the strains cultivated in Egypt came from western Asia. 
By a fairly early date the Egyptian flax species had begun to differ from the 
western Asiatic ones (Vavilov 1959-1965:V.42-54, Semenov 1974:29). 

The method of preparing flax fibers for weaving in ancient Europe coincides 
with the substantially earlier Egyptian method, which is evidence that the 
cultivation of flax spread to Europe from the Near East (Clark 1952:232ff. 
[1953:235ff.).77 

From earliest times flax plays an essential role as a material for clothmaking. 
In early cultures, flax is used much as wool is; later, in cultures where sheep- 
breeding is less developed, it even displaces wool. The technology of cloth- 
making and the mythological views earlier connected with wool are transferred 
to linen as it replaces wool.78 

Based on its dialect distribution (Greek, Balto-Slavic, Latin, possibly Celtic 
and Albanian), * lí no- ‘flax’ can be considered an ancient Indo-European forma- 
tion, reflected in most of the dialects with the meaning ‘flax; linen; linen thread’. 


4.2.5.3. The replacement of the term for flax. Migratory terms for hemp 


If we posit a Proto-Indo-European term for flax, then we must posit a loss of 
this word in a number of ancient Indo-European dialects, specifically in Indo- 
Iranian, where the original term is replaced by innovations designating flax or a 
similar plant. The word for hemp (Cannabis sativa L.) is obviously such an 
innovation in Iranian; hemp fiber, like linen fiber, was widely used for cloth- 
making in certain areas of Central and eastern Asia. 


77. Indo-European *1ѓпо- ‘flax’ shows no similarity to any of the many terms for Пах in 
Egyptian. 


78. In Homer we find linon for the ‘thread of life’ which is woven and cut off by female 
deities (Iliad 20.128). Similar notions are linked to flax in Slavic mythology as well: the East 
Slavic goddess Mokoš’ is connected with prohibitions against weaving not only wool but also 
linen on certain days: Ivanov and Toporov 1965:20. 
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Wild hemp is plentiful in the North Caucasus, the Transcaucasus, Central 
Asia, the Altai Mountains, and western Siberia. Its cultivation is usually 
attributed to nomadic cultures (Vavilov 1959-1965:V.81-90). According to 
Herodotus, prior to the fifth century B.C. hemp (Gk. kánnabis) was unknown to 
the culture of classical antiquity; the Greeks became acquainted with it through 
the Scythians. 

The term for hemp arises as a dialect word (possibly a migratory one) in 
Indo-Iranian, displacing *lino- in the meaning ‘flax’, and spreads to many 
languages of Eurasia. The term for hemp is especially well attested in Iranian: 
Khotanese Saka kumbd, kamba, Sogd. kynp', Khwarezmian knb, Pers. kanab, 
kana, Oss. gen/gznz& ‘hemp’, kzttag ‘linen’ (a compound of *kzn- ‘hemp, flax’ 
and -tag: Abaev 1958:1.513, 590-91). In Sanskrit and Avestan the ancient word 
for hemp can be seen in metathesized form in Avest. bagha- ‘marijuana; 
hashish’, Skt. bhangd ‘hashish; hemp’, see Schrader/Nehring 1917-1923:1.441, 
1929:11.645, Mayrhofer 1963:11.461.79 

Alongside this form another term for hemp, Sand-, is attested in Sanskrit; it 
can be compared with hemp terms with initial velars in Iranian languages. Such 
doublets in s- and g-/k- can easily be explained by positing doublet protoforms 
with palatalized and unpalatalized initial velars. The satem form of this word is 
probably also reflected in Scytho-Ossetic *san- 'intoxicating or narcotic 
beverage; beer’ (beside the non-palatalized variant in Oss. gen ‘hemp’),80 see 
Mayrhofer 1976:III.292. The same alternations are probably reflected in 
Scythian sandipa ‘drunkards’ (méthusoi), sánaptis ‘wine-drinker’ (oinopótes . 
Sküthai) beside Scyth. kannabis ‘hemp’ (see Abaev 1949:1.170, 180). 

In addition to alternations in the initial velar, the ancient migratory term for 


79. The practice of making hashish from wild hemp was evidently common throughout 
the more southerly parts of Central Asia, where the narcotic properties of the plant increase as one 
moves south (Vavilov 1959-1965:V.89; see also Semenov 1974:29). 

In other Iranian languages the same word, which arises by metathesis (perhaps due to 
taboo) from the original term for hemp, underlies Sogd. By’ny ‘intoxicating beverage’, 
Khwarezm. bakanin ‘beer’, Pers. bagni ‘beverage made from rice, millet, or barley’, Osset. 
bzgzny/bzgzni ‘beer’. The original meaning of all these words must have been ‘narcotic 
prepared from hemp seeds’, with further transfers to other intoxicating beverages (Abaev 
1958:1.245). The Iranian word is borrowed into Old Turkic: OTurk. bekni ‘beer, home-brewed 
beer; alcoholic beverage made from wheat, millet, or barley’, cf. bekmäs ‘grape syrup’ (Drevne- 
tjurkskij slovar' 1969:92). 

80. The connection of the Scytho-Ossetic word for wine, *san-, with a term originally 
meaning ‘hemp’ (cf. Skt. fand- *hemp") can be explained by the preparation of narcotic drugs 
from hemp, a widespread practice in Central Asia, where there were luxuriant growths of wild 
hemp. The semantic shift from 'narcotic, drug' to *wine, intoxicating beverage' is easily 
explained by the effect of these substances on the human organism. Significant in this connection 
are the meanings of Ossetic compounds with szn- in its original sense: sentzurdzj ‘in daydream, 
in delirium’, sentzyrd ‘speaking senselessly, imprudently', sentzorzg ‘speaking senselessly; 
senseless’ (Miller and Frejman 1927-1934:11.1059). When the East Iranian Scythians migrated 
westward, the term for hashish *san- was transferred to wine, the major intoxicating beverage in 
the historical territory of the Ossetic-speaking tribes (cf. OTurk. bekni, bekmäs: see note 79). 
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hemp also shows variant stems with and without a final labial: on the one hand, 
VLat. *canapis, *cannapus (reflected in Rum. cánepd ‘hemp’, Ital. canapa), 
Olcel. hampr, OE henep, OHG hanaf (Ger. Hanf), Russ. konoplja, Pol. konop, 
Bulg. konop, Khwarezm. knb, Khotanese Saka катра, kumba, Sogd. kynp’, 
Pers. kanab; on the other, OHG hana, Skt. faná-, Pers. kana, Oss. gen ‘hemp’, 
зеп ‘wine’. 

The term for hemp is a migratory word, as shown not only by the irrecon- 
cilable Indo-European dialect forıns but also by the existence of this word in a 
wide range of Eurasian languages: Akkad. kunib(h)u ‘pea sp.’ (?) (see von Soden 
1965-1981:1.507), Svan kan, Abkhaz a-kona ‘hemp’, Geo. k’anap- ‘hemp; rope’, 
OTurk. ken-dir ‘hemp’, Kazakh, Turkm. kendp ‘hemp’, Cheremis кәне ‘hemp’. 

The form in its several variants represents an early Indo-European dialectal 
formation. 


4.3. Flora: Shrubs, grasses, and small plants 
4.3.1. Heather 
4.3.1.1. The Indo-European term for heather 


An ancient Indo-European term for heather is reflected by various dialectal 
derivatives of a root *wer-. Based on its dialect distribution (Greek, Balto- 
Slavic, Celtic), the Indo-European term may be considered an ancient for- 
mation, going back to an early stage of dialect unity within Indo-European: Gk. 
(w)ereiké ‘heather sp.’, Olr. froech, Welsh grug ‘heather’ (*wroi-kho-), Lith. 
virZés ‘heather’, Latv. vifzis id.; Russ. veres, veresk id. 


4.3.1.2. The range of heather 


The heather family (Ericaceae) includes a great many varieties of evergreen 
shrubs growing in various climatic belts, from the northern arctic to subtropical 
and mountainous tropical regions. It is impossible to determine which of these 
species the Indo-European word may have referred to. The existence of the 
word establishes only the ancient Indo-Europeans' acquaintance with one 
or more species of evergreen flowering shrubs (see Alekseev et al. 
1971:1.94-98).81 


81. This is why it does not seem possible to assume that the Indo-European word referred 
to one species of heather and infer a proto-homeland from the distribution of that species (cf. 
Mann 1968:248 and map on p. 226). By historical times the derivatives of *wer- refer to very 
different species, as has long been noted in classical philology (studies of the meaning of Gk. 
eretké have shown that it referred to a species with a thick stalk, quite distinct from the north 
European species Calluna vulgaris). 
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4.3.2. Rose, wild rose 
4.3.2.1. The Indo-European term for rose or wild rose 


An alternating form *wrot’-, *wrt’- is posited as the Indo-European term for 
*rose'. Despite its restriction to Greco-Iranian and Latin, the dialect distribution 
of the word permits us to regard it as an ancient Indo-European formation: Gk. 
wródon ‘rose’ (cf. in Homer wrodo-dáktulos ‘rosy-fingered’, wrodóeis ‘rose [sc. 
oil]’); Avest. varaóa- ‘rose’, Bartholomae 1904:1369 (cf. Arm. vard ‘rose’, Geo. 
vard- ‘rose’), Pers. gul (the source of OTurk. gül ‘flower; rose’); Lat. rosa < 
*wrod-ya (borrowed into various European languages: OHG rosa, Ger. Rose, 
OE rose, Engl. rose, Cz. rize, Pol. roza ‘rose’, and others). 

The Proto-Indo-European nature of the term is in agreement with its possible 
etymological connection to the Indo-European root *wr(a)t'-/*wr(o)t'- 
‘branch; root’: Gk. rhddiks ‘branch’ (cf. Lat. radix ‘root’), rhádamnos, Aeol. 
*wródamnos ‘shoot’; Olr. fren ‘root’ (*wrt?-no-), Goth. waürts ‘root’, OHG 
wurz ‘grass; plant; root’; Olcel. urt ‘grass’. 

The Indo-European word *wrot’-/*wrt’- ‘rose’ may have referred either 
to the cultivated plant whose flowers yielded rose oil, or to the wild rose (Rosa 
pimpinellifolia; Rosa foetida), a shrublike plant widespread in the Near East, 
which bears fruit even at altitudes up to 3700 meters (Vavilov 1959-1965:1.204, 
343, 352, Berg 1955:225, 228, 257). 


4.3.3. Moss 
4.3.3.1. The Indo-European term for moss 


The Indo-European base *m(e)us- and its derivatives form a set of words with 
the range of meanings ‘moss’, ‘marsh plant’, ‘mold, mildew’:82 OE, OHG mos 
*moss; swamp' (Ger. Moos), Olcel. mosi *moss; swamp'; OHG mios, OE meos 
‘moss’, Olcel. туғ; Lith. musai (pl.) ‘mold’; ORuss. m'x" ‘moss’, Russ. mox 
‘moss’, Serbo-Cr. mah ‘mold’; Lat. mūscus ‘moss’; Skt. musta- ‘sedge; swamp 
grass’, Arm. mamut ‘moss’ (with reduplication). 

The Indo-European form is attested by clear examples from the Ancient 
European dialect group, including Latin. A wider dialect base can be posited 
for the word if Skt. musta- and Arm. mamur, which have somewhat distinctive 
formations, are indeed cognate to the others. 


82. Various mosses are found in the northern and forested regions of Eurasia, as well as 
in the mountainous and alpine zones of more southerly regions. 


Chapter Five 


Geographical environment and climate. The Indo- 
European terms for heavenly bodies 


5.1. Terminology for geographical and meteorological phenomena 
5.1.1. Reconstruction of the geographical environment from linguistic data 


The Indo-European terms for plants and animals analyzed above make possible a 
first approximation to a reconstructed picture of the plant and animal world the 
ancient Indo-Europeans lived in. Part of these terms cannot be reconstructed 
for the period of Proto-Indo-European unity, but only for later dialect group- 
ings which resulted from the breakup of Proto-Indo-European. Hence the 
picture of the ancient Indo-Europeans' plant and animal world is to be thought 
of as the assembly of flora and fauna known to them, one which changed as 
speakers of the dialects moved to their later territories. 

Similarly, reconstructing the oldest Indo-European terms for geographical 
and meteorological phenomena makes it possible to reconstruct a partial picture 
of the geographical environment the ancient Indo-Europeans must have lived in 
during the time of Proto-Indo-European linguistic unity. This reconstruction 
yields some terms going back to Proto-Indo-European times and some later 
innovations which arose in the separate dialect groupings after the breakup of 
the protolanguage. 


5.2. Terms for topographical features 
5.2.1. The Indo-European terms for ‘mountain’ 


The Proto-Indo-European word for ‘mountain’, ‘peak’ is reconstructed as an 
alternating base *Hek'or- / *Hk'oe/or- / *Hk'or-: 

*Hek'or-:! Hitt. hekur ‘top of cliff or mountain’, Skt. ágra- ‘peak, top; 
upper edge; beginning’ (opposed in the Rigveda to budhnd- ‘lower; below’, 
mddhya- ‘central; in the middle’), Avest. ayra- ‘peak, top; beginning; first; 


1. The phonetic similarity of this Indo-European root in its various ablaut forms to 
Sumerian kur ‘mountain’, ‘mountain country’ is notable. 
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upper’, Latv. agrs ‘early’. 

*Hk'oe/or-: Gk. deirós ‘hill’ (Hesychius), deirás, Cret. dérds ‘hill’, ‘heights’, 
Hom. boréés ‘north wind’ (from bóreios ‘montanus’, ‘mountain (adj.)’, 
Schwyzer 1939:1.461, with o vocalism); Thrac. Huper-boréoi ‘those living on 
the far side of the mountain; Hyperboreans’; OCS gora ‘mountain’, goré ‘top, 
height’, Russ. gora ‘mountain’, Serbo-Cr. góra ‘mountain; forest’, Bulg. gora 
‘forest’, OPruss. garian ‘tree’. 

*Hk’or-i-: Skt. girí- ‘mountain’, Avest. gairi- ‘mountain’, Alb. gur ‘cliff, 
rock’, Lith. girià, giré ‘forest’, Latv. dzira ‘forest’. 

The semantic shift from ‘mountain’ to ‘forest’ to ‘tree’, shown by the Baltic 
forms and some of the Slavic ones, is worth note. The Baltic speakers, who 
ended up in a region without mountains, transferred the original meaning 
‘mountain’ to forests and trees, evidently through an intermediate meaning 
‘mountain forest’. An analogous semantic shift of ‘mountain’ to ‘forest’ is 
attested in Old Turkic tay ‘mountain’ beside Yakut taa ‘forest’, Lapp varr 
‘mountain; forest’ beside Erzja Mordvin vif ‘forest’, Japanese yama ‘mountain’, 
dial. ‘forest’ (see Murzaev 1967, Polivanov 1928:32). 

The etymological relatedness of Hitt. hekur ‘peak’ to Skt. giri- ‘mountain’ is 
confirmed by the existence of cognate phrases (albeit with some semantic 
divergence) which reflect phrases going back to Proto-Indo-European: Vedic 
Skt. pdrvata- giri-, Hitt. hekur Pirwa-. In the Rigveda, pdrvata- is used as an 
attributive to giri- to yield the meaning ‘mighty (rocky) mountain’ — an ancient 
asyndetic collocation of two nouns with the original meaning ‘cliff mountain’ 
(Skt. párvata- ‘mountain; rock, cliff’). In Hittite the cognate phrase hekur 
Pirwa- must originally have meant ‘rocky peak’ (possibly deified, see II.4.1.1.5 
above): see Imparati 1977. In Vedic, párvata- ‘mountain; rock, cliff’ also 
combines, again as an attributive, with another Sanskrit word for ‘cliff’, ddri-: 
párvata- ádri- ‘mighty cliff’ (lit. ‘mountain cliff’). Comparison of Skt. ádri- 
with the Celtic term for ‘cliff, mountain’ (MIr. ond, onn) yields the PIE 
protoform *ont’-/*nt’- with the meaning ‘mountain, cliff, rock’ (Pokorny 
1959:778), which in view of its dialect distribution (Indo-Aryan, Celtic) must be 
Proto-Indo-European. 

The same peripheral dialects reveal another Indo-European stem *m(e)n-th- 
‘mountain, heights’: Avest. mati- ‘foothills’, Lat. mons, gen. montis ‘mountain’ 
(cf. mentum ‘protuberance; chin’), OBret. -monid, Welsh mynydd, Corn. 
meneth, Bret. menez ‘mountain’ .2 


2. Cf. one of the Egyptian words for ‘mountain’, mn.(tj), similar to IE *m(e)n- (Erman 
and Grapow 1955:11.69). The same IE root, in the meaning ‘rise, stand out’ (Pokorny 
1959:726), is evidently related to the stem *mono- ‘neck’: Skt. mánya ‘neck’ (cf. Mitannian 
Aryan mani-nni- ‘necklace’), Avest. manao6ri- ‘neck’, Lat. monile ‘necklace’, Ой. muinél 
‘neck’, for-mnae ‘shoulder’ (lit. ‘fore-neck’). For the typology of such semantic transfers cf. 
Georgian ked-i ‘neck’, ‘mountain range’. Words for features of the landscape based on 
body-part terms are discussed in detail below. 
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5.2.2. The ancient Indo-Europeans' conception of high mountains 


An essential distinguishing feature of the ancient Indo-European conception of 
mountains and cliffs is the image of mountains of great height reaching to the 
sky. This is what must have given rise to the Proto-Indo-European image of 
*stone sky'. In Indo-European the very word for 'stone' also means 'sky', 
conceived of as a stone vault: Skt. asman- ‘rock, cliff’, ‘stone tool, stone ham- 
mer’, ‘thunder god's stone’, ‘sky’; cf. Avest. asman- ‘stone; sky’. Traces of such 
usage are preserved in Greek, where the cognate ákmon ‘stone anvil’ is also used 
in reference to the sky: ákmon ho ouranós. In Homer, Zeus suspends ‘two 
anvils’ (ákmonas duo, Iliad 15.19), i.e. two huge stones, from Hera’s feet as she 
hangs head down from the sky (see Reichelt 1913). Cognates meaning 'stone' in 
other Indo-European languages are used of the ‘stones’ of the thunder god, who 
throws them down to the earth from the skies: Lith. Perkiino akmuó ‘stone of 
Perkunas', Pol. kamieñ piorunowy “stone of Perun'. The Balto-Slavic mythic 
image of a thunder god who lives in the sky on a high cliff is a reflex of these 
same Proto-Indo-European concepts of a sky made of stone and stony cliffs 
reaching to the sky. 


5.2.3. The connection of mountains and clouds in the perception of the ancient 
Indo-Europeans 


The image of high mountains is further connected with the ancient Indo- 
European conception of clouds as mountains (Potebnja 1914:176) and of rain as 
sent by a mountain deity. In the Rigveda the Proto-Indo-European words 
meaning ‘mountain’ and ‘cliff’, párvata-, girí-, ádri-, also have the meanings 
‘cloud, storm cloud’. In an Old Latvian rainmaking ritual, prayers are offered 
to the mountain god Perkons on hills in thick groves (Ivanov and Toporov 
1974:9). 

The combination of meanings “mountain” and 'cloud' in one word is ex- 
plained by properties of the actual topography — high mountains literally 
reaching to the level of the clouds. A similar polysemy is displayed by PIE 
*nebh- 'sky, fog, cloud', which also reflects physical reality — the fact that the 
sky is often cloudy and foggy. Compare Skt. nábhah ‘cloud; sky; air, space’, 
Latv. debess ‘sky, cloud’. 

The original polysemy of *nebh- is transformed in most daughter languages, 
so that only one of the two meanings is preserved. In some dialects, reflexes of 
*nebh- mean ‘sky’, while other words are used of clouds; in other dialects, 
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reflexes of *nebh- mean 'cloud' while special words for 'sky' are innovated:3 

‘Sky’: Hitt. nepiš ‘sky’ (beside alpa- ‘cloud’); Avest. nabah- ‘sky’, ‘air, space’ 
(beside awra- ‘cloud; rain’); OCS nebo, gen. nebese ‘sky’, Russ. nebo id. 

‘Cloud’: Gk. néphos ‘cloud; fog; mist’; nephélé ‘storm cloud’, ‘fog’ (beside 
ouranós ‘sky’); Lat. nebula ‘fog, cloud’ (beside caelum ‘sky’), Olr. nél ‘cloud, 
fog’, OHG nebul (Ger. Nebel) ‘fog’, OE nifol ‘fog, mist’ (beside OHG himil, 
Ger. Himmel ‘sky’, OE heofon, Engl. heaven), Lith. debesis ‘cloud’ (beside 
dangüs Ку’). 

The polysemy of words with the range of meanings ‘mountain’, ‘cloud’ (and 
similarly of words meaning ‘sky’, ‘cloud’) reflects the physical reality of the 
ancient Indo-Europeans’ topography: the physical fact of clouds building up at 
peaks of mountains has left its traces in the semantic links found among these 
words throughout early Indo-European traditions. 


5.2.4. ‘Mountain’ as ‘high’ 


Words with the meaning ‘mountain’ in the ancient Indo-European languages 
often combine with attributives derived from *bh(e)rgh- ‘high’, forming a 
single lexical phrase. This usage is still well preserved in the Anatolian lan- 
guages: Hitt. parku- ‘high’ in parga(m)us HUR.SAGMES-us (acc. pl.) ‘high 
mountains’, KUB XXXIII 9 Vs. IL7, Luw. parrai- ‘high’ in the collocation 
parrayanza HUR.SAGMES ‘high mountains’, KUB XXXV 45 II 5 (see Laroche 
1963). In the Rigveda the phrase is constructed with a derivative of the same 
Indo-European root, brh-dnt- ‘high’, together with párvata- ‘mountain’: brhatás 
párvatat (abl. sg.) ‘from the high mountain’, brhatás pärvatan (acc. pl.) ‘high 
mountains’, etc.;4 Arm. lerna-berj ‘high as a mountain’ (beside erkna-berj ‘high 
as the sky’). 

This archaic usage of *bhergh- in attributive function ‘high’5 in combination 
with ‘mountain’ frequently leads to substantivation of derivatives of this stem 


3. Therefore it does not appear possible to reconstruct for *nebh- an original meaning 
‘sky’ with a later shift to ‘cloud’, a reconstruction which has been used to support a claim for the 
migration of the Indo-Europeans from a continental climate to an area of moderate climate (and 
the consequent appearance of clouds in the sky; Brandenstein 1952:24ff.). Such a claim is ruled 
out by the fact that reflexes of *nebh- variously carry meanings ‘sky’ and ‘cloud’ in closely 
related dialects spoken in approximately identical climate zones. 


4. Brhánt- as a phrasal component meaning ‘high’ is used only in phrases having to do 
with mountains and the sky (frequently in the Rigveda, e.g. brhántam dyam (acc. sg.) ‘high 
sky’). 

5. The original grammatical meaning of *bherfh- can be defined as verbal: ‘rise’, ‘stand 
up, get up', “be high', as is reflected in a few archaic derivatives, e.g. Vedic brh-, Toch. A, B 
pärk- ‘rise’ (also of the sun), Hitt. parke$- ‘rise’, etc. (see 1.5.5.2 above for the archaic nature of 
verbal formations expressing a quality or state). Consequently the Proto-Indo-European stem in 
*-nth- from this root (Skt. brhdnt- ‘high’, Avest. barazant-, etc.) represents an ancient participial 
formation, cf. Toch. A -pärkänt ‘rising’ (of the sun). 
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with the specific meaning ‘mountain’: ‘high mountain’ > ‘high’ > ‘height’ > 
‘mountain’. Examples include: Avest. barazant- ‘high’ (Pers. buland), baraz- 
‘high; height; mountain’ (Pers. burz ‘mountain’), barazah- ‘height’, barasnu- 
‘height; high place; sky’, Oss. berzond ‘high, heights, mountain’; Arm. -berj 
‘height’, cf. barjr ‘high’. Gaul. Brigantes (ethnonym), lit. ‘mountaineers’, Olr. 
bri ‘mountain’, Brigit, female deity (Vendryes 1948:271, de Vries 1961:80). 
Goth. bairgahei ‘mountainous area’, Olcel. bjarg, OHG berg ‘mountain’ (Ger. 
Berg), OE beorh, beorg ‘mountain’; in Germanic these new terms for ‘moun- 
tain’ displace the lost original term. 


5.2.5. The term for ‘mountain’, ‘heights’ 


For Indo-European we can postulate an additional word meaning ‘mountain’, 
‘heights, high place’, formed from the root *khel-: Hitt. kalmara- ‘mountain’6 
(*kh]-mor-o-), Lat. culmen, columen ‘peak, top’, columna ‘column’ 
(*khl-men-), collis ‘hill (*kh]-ni- or *khol-ni-), Mlr. coll ‘head’ 
(*khol-n-), cf. OCS celo ‘forehead’; OE hyll, Engl. hill (*khl-ni-), Olcel. 
holmr ‘small island’ (*khol-m-); Lith. kälnas ‘mountain’, Latv. kalns; Gk. 
(Hom.) kolöne ‘hillock, hill’, kolophon ‘top, peak’. These cognates include 
words from Hittite, Greek, and the Ancient European language group, which 
confirms the Proto-Indo-European nature of the derivatives of *khel- ‘moun- 
tain, high place’. 


5.2.6. The elaborateness of the terminology for mountains in Indo-European 


We have seen that a number of words referring to mountains, rocky cliffs, and 
high places can be distinguished in the Proto-Indo-European lexicon. The first 
is *pher(kho)u- ‘mountain’, ‘mountain oak forest’, ‘cliff, rock’ (see IL4.1.1.4 
above), which appears in a fixed collocation with other terms for ‘mountain, 
cliff’ as an attributive with the meaning ‘high, mighty’ (just as the phonetically 
related *bhergh- functions as an attributive in the sense ‘big, high’). Another 
is *Hk'o(e/o)r-, with reflexes in all the main daughter stocks. *khel- is 
preserved in the Ancient European languages, Anatolian, and Greek. Finally, 
*(o)nt'- and *mnth- are preserved only in languages of the extreme periphery. 

Furthermore, we have seen that mountains were conceived of as a stony mass 
reaching to the skies and having a cloud-covered peak. The natural assumption 
is that such a lexical subsystem could have developed only in a language spoken 
in a mountainous area. 


6. The meaning ‘mountain’ is assumed in view of the identity of Hitt. kalmara- with the 
Sumerogram HUR.SAG-r(i), Akkad. huršanu ‘mountains’ (Friedrich 1952:96, Meriggi 1953). 
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5.3. Terms for bodies of water 


5.3.1. Indo-European terms for ‘river’ and ‘stream’ 


The original Indo-European word for ‘river, current, stream’ is reconstructed 
as *Haph-, reflected in the main ancient languages: Hitt. hapa- ‘river, stream’ 
(Sumerogram ÍD ‘river’); Pal. hapnas ‘river’ (Watkins 1973a); Skt. dp- ‘river’, 
apah ‘waters’, Avest. df ‘stream, current’, Lat. amnis ‘stream’, Olr. ab ‘stream’ 
(see L1.5.8n83 for this set of words and their phonetic correspondence); 
OPruss. ape ‘creek’, Lith. üpé, Latv. upe ‘river’. 


5.3.2. ‘River’ as ‘fast-flowing’ 


Indo-European *Haph-, a noun of the active class, apparently denoted fast- 
flowing rivers or streams. Evidence for this is the reconstructed Indo-European 
phrase *Haph-os *thekho- (Avest. apo tacinti ‘waters flow’, taci-ap- ‘flowing 
water', Pal. hapnas ni tekanza “river not flowing', Watkins 1972:112; Latv. 
strauja ире tek ‘fast river flows’, cf. upes teka ‘riverbed’). In this phrase the 
Indo-European verb *thekho- originally referred to a fast current or rushing 
stream, as can be seen in the semantics of its historical reflexes such as Vedic 
tákti ‘hurries, rushes along’ (of rivers, birds, horses, and wild animals), Avest. 
tacaiti ‘runs, flows’, Oss. texyn ‘fly’; ОП. techid ‘flees’, Lith. tekà ‘run, flow’, 
Latv. teku id., OCS tekg ‘run’, ORuss. teca ‘racer, fast runner’; cf. Toch. B 
cake ‘river’. The reconstructed Indo-European image of a fast-flowing river 
(*Haph-) presupposes Indo-European acquaintance with rushing mountain 
streams.7 

The notion of a fast river current could also be rendered by the verb *dhen- 
and its derivatives, which subsequently yielded substantivized terms for ‘river’ 
and ‘spring’ in the individual daughter languages: Skt. dhdnvati ‘move fast, rush’ 
(also used of currents in the Rigveda: adbhis (instr. pl.) ‘in streams’), OPers. 
danuvatiy ‘flows’; Toch. A tsdn- ‘flow’. Nominal forms of this root with the 
meaning ‘river, stream’ are represented by Lat. fons, gen. fontis ‘spring’, Avest. 
dänu- ‘river’, Oss. don ‘river, water’, as well as in many river names of Iranian 
origin: Tdnais ‘Don’ (in Herodotus and Strabo), Dánapris ‘Dniepr’, ORuss. 
D’nepr”, Dánastris ‘Dniestr’ (Ammianus Marcellinus), ORuss. D’nestr”; 
Danoübios ‘Danube’ (Aristotle, Ptolemy, Strabo), see Abaev 1949:1.162, 
1958:1.366-67, Trubacev 1968:214. 


7. In the Rigveda, mountain rivers are compared with horses breaking away to freedom: 
Prd párvatanarm usati upásthàd á$ve iva visite häsamäne ‘Breaking away from the mountains like 
mares loosed to freedom' (III, 33, 1). This comparison of a swift-flowing river or mountain 
stream distinguishes Indo-European hydronymy (Porzig 1954:206 [1964:303-4]); cf. e.g. Lith. 
Asvd, Aivijà, ancient Balkan Outaspios, etc. 
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5.3.3. General terms for water in Indo-European 


*Haph- 'river, stream' is opposed in Indo-European to the general term for 
water, *wet'-/*ut'-: Hitt. witi (loc.) ‘in water’, witaz (abl) ‘from water’; Skt. 
udá (pL) ‘waters, waves’, Gk. húdei (dat.) ‘water’, Alb. újë ‘water’. This root 
yields an ancient inactive form in *-r/n-th-: Hitt. watar, gen. wetenas‘, Gk. 
hidor, gen. húdatos, etc. (see 1.5.1.3 above). 

In addition to *wet'-/*ut'-, there is another Indo-European root *ekho-, 
also *water', with the derived verbal meaning 'drink (water)' and the substan- 
tivized meaning ‘water’: Hitt. watar eku- ‘drink water’, Toch. A war yoktsi id., 
Lat. aqua ‘water’. In some languages, notably Germanic, this substantivized 
word for *water' comes to mean 'river, stream'. Such languages usually lack the 
original Indo-European word for 'river', *Haph-, replacing it with *(e)kho.: 
Goth. aha ‘river’, Olcel. $, OE ea, OHG aha ‘river’, cf. Olcel. ger ‘sea god’. 


5.3.4. Indo-European terms for ‘sea’, ‘lake’ 


The Indo-European term for 'sea' is represented by different stems in different 
dialect groups. The clearest example is Hitt. aruna- (common gender) 'sea' 
(Sumerogram A.AB.BA), Pal. aruna- ‘sea’, which can be compared to Skt. árna- 
(neuter), arnavá- (masc.) ‘sea; raging waves’ (see Mayrhofer 1956:1.51).8 If 
Anatolian aruna- and Skt. arnavá- are cognate and related to the root *or- 'rise, 
get up, heave', then this Indo-European word for 'sea' must be regarded as a 
secondary formation from an originally verbal root. A derivative with this 
semantics could naturally have referred not only to a sea in the strict sense, but 
also to any large body of water with waves on the surface, such as large lakes. 
It is worth noting that Hitt. aruna- could mean not only ‘sea’ but also ‘large lake’ 
(e.g. in the Annals of Mursilis I; Goetze 1933). 

This semantic link of ‘sea’ with ‘lake’, etc. is frequently found in other words 
for ‘sea’ in various Indo-European languages. In the historically attested 
languages we find formal renewal of terms for ‘sea’ and derivation of new 


8. Skt. arnavá- (masc.) also functions attributively to sam-udrd- in the same meaning 
‘sea’ (lit. ‘aggregate of waters’): arnavá- samudrá- ‘raging sea’. Used with the adjective mahan, 
arnavá- means 'demon (spirit) of the sea' (Mahdn Arnavá-); cf. Hitt. (Salli) Arunas ‘Great 
Ocean’ in an enumeration of gods. Skt. arnavd- must then have been a noun which could 
function as an attributive to another noun in asyndetic phrases like arnavá- samudrá- ‘raging 
sea’ (syntactically parallel to párvata- girí- ‘mighty mountain’, see 5.2.1 above). This makes the 
comparison of Skt. arnavd- ‘sea’ to the Hittite noun aruna- ‘sea’ more convincing. Both words, 
Sanskrit and Hittite, may ultimately be derived from the root *er-/*or-/*r- ‘rise, come into 
motion’, Pokorny 1959:327: cf. Hitt. ar- ‘get up’, Skt. rnóti ‘moves’, fyarti ‘brings into motion’, 
used in particular of the sea (samudrdm), e.g. Ved. samnudrdd ürmím úd fyarti ‘from the sea (he) 
raised a wave’, Rigveda X, 123, 2; Gk. órnumi ‘get up, rise up’, Lat. orior ‘arise, come up’. 
Anatolian aruna- ‘sea’ may be a deverbal noun in -wan-/-un- from the same Indo-European root 

or-: *or-un-o-. 
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words for ‘sea’ from older words which referred to much smaller bodies of 
standing water such as lakes, ponds, swamps, and the like. This can be seen by 
comparing words meaning 'sea' in some dialects to their cognates in others 
which mean ‘lake’, ‘swamp’, ‘pond’, ‘water’: Gk. thálassa ‘sea’ and Skt. tatákam 
‘pond’9 (Lévy 1972); Lith. jüra ‘sea’, Latv. jūra id. (cf. Jūrmala ‘Riga seacoast’, 
lit. ‘seashore’), OPruss. ійғіп ‘sea’, OE éar ‘sea’ and Skt. vár-, väri ‘water’, 
Avest. vdr- ‘rain’, vairi- ‘lake’, Arm. gayr ‘swamp’, Toch. A wdr, B war 
‘water’. 


5.3.5. Terms for ‘sea’, ‘lake’, ‘swamp’ in Indo-European 


The base * mor-/ *mar- produces a set of words which mean ‘sea’ in a number 
of Ancient European languages while cognates in other languages mean ‘lake’, 
‘bay’, ‘swamp’; this may be regarded as a lexical isogloss delimiting the Ancient 
European language group. Ancient European examples: Lat. mare, gen. maris, 
Olr. muir, Welsh, Corn., Bret. mor, Goth. marei, OHG mari, meri, Ger. 
Meer, OCS morje, all meaning ‘sea’; other languages: Hitt. marmar(r)a-, 
GISmammarra- ‘swamp; body of water overgrown with vegetation’, Oss. mal 
‘deep standing water, backwater, pool’ (Abaev 1965:5-7, 1958-1979:1I.69), 
Arm. mawr ‘swamp’ (see Poetto 1973:177-78). Transitional examples, where 
the meaning ‘sea’ coexists with ‘lake, swamp’, testifying to a semantic shift from 
‘lake, standing water, swamp’ to ‘sea’, are found in part of the Ancient 
European languages (all but Italic-Celtic): Goth. mari-saiws ‘lake’ (lit. ‘lake 
sea’), Olcel. marr ‘sea; lake’, OE mere ‘sea, lake, pond’; Lith. mdré ‘sea’, 
marios ‘(Curonian) gulf; sea’, Russ. dial. more ‘lake’ (cf. standard ‘sea’), 
Slovene morské oko ‘small mountain lake’ (oko ‘eye’) (Isacenko 1957; cf. 
Nehring 1959); derivatives in *-Skh-: OE merisc ‘swamp’, Engl. marsh; MLG 
marsch, Ger. Marsch *marsh'. 


5.3.6. Dialect terms for 'sea' 


Innovations meaning 'sea' in a number of languages are connected with an 
earlier meaning ‘ford’. This semantic shift, like that of ‘swamp, standing water’ 
to ‘sea’, is a plausible one where there are large bodies of water, shallow near 
the shore, with bays or inlets which can be forded. Examples: OE wed ‘sea, 
water’ beside wadan ‘wade’, OHG watan ‘wade, ford’, Lat. uadum ‘ford’, etc. 
(Porzig 1964:173); Oss. fürd/ford ‘large river, sea’ (cf. Scythian Pórata, the 


9. For the correspondence of Indic cerebrals to */ elsewhere in Indo-European, see 
Thumb and Hauschild 1958:1.1.104, 241-42. 
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name of the river Prut, according to Herodotus: Abaev 1949:1.177) beside 
Avest. paratu- ‘crossing, ford, bridge’, Lat. portus ‘harbor’, cf. angiportus 
‘narrow passage’, Gaul. ritu- ‘ford’, OHG furt ‘ford’ (Ger. Furt), OE, Engl. 
ford, Olcel. fjgrdr ‘fjord, small ocean bay’. 

These lexical innovations for ‘sea’ based on early Indo-European words for 
‘swamp, standing water, pond’, etc. can be explained by a change in the en- 
vironment inhabited by the speakers of these languages, who lost the original 
word for ‘sea’ in the sense of ‘heaving surf, raging watery element’ and devised 
names for new seas met in the course of their migrations by drawing on dif- 
ferent semantic features. In some languages the sea is named for its smooth 
surface: Gk. pélagos ‘sea’ (derived from *phel- ‘smooth, even’, cf. Gk. pláks 
‘a plain, flat area’, Pokorny 1959:831-32), Lat. aequor ‘mirror-like surface of 
water, smooth surface of sea’. 


5.3.7. ‘Sea’ as ‘salty’ 


Together with the Indo-European term for ‘sea’ or ‘large lake’ conceived of as a 
raging, heaving watery element, we find another term for ‘sea’ or ‘large lake’ 
based on its salty water, a term opposed to those for all fresh-water bodies. 10 
This term shares its root with the Indo-European word for salt *sal- (common 
gender for ‘sea’, neuter gender for ‘salt’): Skt. sal-ilá- ‘sea’ (etymologically 
‘salty’: Thieme 1953:20, 27ff.); Myc. Gk. a2-ro (PY Ta 642) = *halos ‘sea’, 
Camera 1981; Hom. háls (fem.), gen. halos ‘sea, seawater’ (cf. háls, masc., 
‘salt’), hálios ‘sea’ (adj.), ein-álios id., halieás ‘sailor, fisherman’, hálme ‘sea- 
water, saltiness'. Lat. sal (masc.), gen. sdlis 'sea, seawater' (cf. sal, masc. and 
neut., ‘salt’), salum ‘sea’, insula ‘island’ (lit. ‘(that which is) in the sea’, he en 
hali oüsa, cf. Gk. en-álios ‘(that which is) in the sea’, Pokorny 1959:878); Welsh 
heli ‘sea’; OCS slanü ‘seawater’, ORuss. slan’nik” ‘sea fisherman’ (cf. Hom. Gk. 
halieüs ‘fisherman, sailor’, above); Могу. sylt ‘flooded seacoast’. 

The equation of ‘sea’ and ‘salt’ is found in Greek-Aryan, Italic-Celtic, and 
Slavic, which gives dialect-geographical evidence for the Proto-Indo-European 
status of *sal- ‘sea’.11 


10. A typological parallel is the meaning ‘sea’ and ‘large river’ in Arabic bahr-; the 
meanings are distinguished by specification as salty or fresh (see Bartol’d 1925). The same two 
meanings ‘sea’ and ‘large river’ are united in Skt. síndhu- and Pers. daryd (see Abaev 
1958:1.486). 


11. In addition to oceans and seas, 'salty' can also be applied to certain lakes, rivers, and 
springs, evidently those whose waters contain mineral salts. This may be the source of the river 
name (Gk.) Halys (in Asia Minor, modern Kızıl-Irmak), the Celtic-Illyrian hydronyms Sala 
(Ger. Saale), Шуг. Sal-ap-ia, and numerous Slavic names such as ORuss. Sol’ Galic’skaja 
(lit. ‘salt of Haly¢’), cf. Serbo-Cr. slätina ‘mineral spring’ (Vasmer 1953-:11.689 [1964- 
1973:111.714-15]). 
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5.3.8. Seafaring terminology among the ancient Indo-Europeans 


The ancient Indo-Europeans were acquainted with a sea or large lake and 
navigable rivers, as is attested by the existence of specialized terms for “boat, 
ship’, PIE *naH w-, and ‘float, sail’ (of boats, ships), *phleu-. Examples for 
*naHw-: Skt. náu- ‘ship, boat’, ndvyd-, Avest. návaya- ‘navigable’ (of rivers), 
OPers. naviya- ‘navigable’; Hom. Gk. neüs, gen. пёбѕ < *nawós ‘ship’, Attic 
naís, gen. neds; Lat. nduis ‘ship’, Olr. ndu ‘ship, vessel’, Olcel. nór ‘boat’, OE 
nöwend ‘seafarer’. Movement by boat in a large body of water is expressed by 
PIE *phleu-,12 which forms derivatives meaning ‘boat, ship, vessel’: Gk. ploion 
‘ship’, Olcel. Леу id. (cf. OE flota id.), Toch. B plewe ‘ship’; Skt. plavá- ‘boat’, 
Russ. plov ‘boat, dugout’ (cf. ORuss. plov'c" ‘navigator, seafarer’). 

An Indo-European term for navigation with oars is preserved in the histori- 
cal languages in the form of Ved. Skt. arítra- ‘oar’, aritär- ‘rower’, Hom. Gk. 
erétés ‘oars’, eretmón ‘oar’, eréssó ‘row’ (cf. Gk. haliérés ‘rowing by sea’), Lat. 
remus ‘oar’, Olr. rá- ‘row’, imb-rá- ‘row, travel by ship’, rdmae ‘oar’, Olcel. 
róa, OE rowan (Engl. row), OHG ruodar (Ger. Ruder), OE rddor ‘oar’, Lith. 
iri ‘row’, irklas ‘oar’, OPruss. artwes ‘travel by ship’: PIE *erH-/*reH-. 


5.3.9. The ancient Indo-European concept of the sea. The sea in Indo-European 
myth 


The presence of more than one term for ‘sea’ in various Indo-European lan- 
guages (e.g. Gk. thálassa and pélagos, Sanskrit salilá-, arnavá-, samudrá-, 
sindhu-) shows that we can posit for Indo-European, as for the daughter 
languages, several different terms for ‘sea’ or ‘large lake’, each based on a dif- 
ferent property — ‘salty’, ‘raging’, etc. The existence of Proto- Indo-European 
words for ‘sea’ shows that the ancient Indo-Europeans were acquainted with a 
sea or large bodies of water such as large lakes and navigable rivers. In the 
ancient tradition, ‘sea’, ‘large lake’, and ‘large river’, all of which refer to broad 
expanses of water, were a single notion, and only the epithet *salty' distinguished 
the sea from fresh-water lakes and rivers. 

In an ancient Indo-European myth of the deity of waters or expanses of 
water (Skt. Арат Näpät, Avest. Арат Napät-, Celtic Nechtan, Lat. Neptünus), 
reconstructed on the evidence of shared Indo-Iranian and Italic-Celtic mythic 
sources, there appears a mythic body of water, a large lake, sea, or spring 
(Vedic samudrá- ‘sea’, ‘collectivity of waters’, Avest. vairi- ‘lake’, Olr. topur 


12. Cf. Skt. plávate ‘floats, sails’, Hom. Gk. plé(w)o ‘float, sail’ (by sea), plóos 
‘movement of a boat’, Lat. per plouére ‘let flow’, RChSI. plavitisja ‘travel by sea’. 
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‘spring’, Lat. lacus ‘lake; spring’) which is the source of all rivers that flow to 
the sea. The Proto-Indo-European myth is reconstructed as a sequence of 
episodes whose fundamental traits are alike in each daughter tradition: a water 
deity guards a lake or spring (in the Roman tradition, lacus Albanus, the Alban 
Lake, or a mountain lake) in which there is a blinding light (Avest. xvaranah- 
*glory, majesty [emanating from sovereign power]'; in Celtic myth a blinding 
gleam of the eyes);13 as the result of an attempt to steal the blinding fire, the 
water flows out of the lake onto the earth; thus are created the world's rivers, 
which flow to the sea or return to the lake which is their source (Dumézil 
1973:21-89). This reconstructed myth of a (mountain) lake as spring or source 
of rivers continues an ancient conception of the unity of all waters, linked in a 
single circulating flow. According to the myth, there is particular danger when 
water flows out from the source lake or spring, and this can be averted with a 
special ritual.14 The details of the myth show that the mythic lake can be 
interpreted as a spring-fed mountain lake. 

The water god who guards the source of waters turns into a god specifically 
of the seas in some daughter traditions, e.g. the Roman one: cf. Varro's (5.72) 
female hypostasis of Neptune, Salacia Neptiini, derived from salum ‘sea’. 

In summary, the reconstructed Proto-Indo-European words for 'sea', based 
on the notion 'raging, stormy' as well as on the feature of saltiness, could refer 
not only to a sea in the strict sense but also to large bodies of water such as salty 
lakes. The linguistic reconstruction cannot tell us whether the ancient Indo- 
Europeans distinguished seas from other bodies of water such as large salty 
lakes; a salty lake could have been regarded as a sea, or vice versa. 


13. Indo-European words for ‘spring’ are formed from ‘eye’: Hitt. Sakuni- ‘spring’ 
(beside Sakuwa ‘eyes’), OPol. okno ‘spring’, Serbo-Cr. öko ‘eye; deep place in water with a 
spring at the bottom’ (Tolstoj 1969:207-10), Russ. oko ‘eye’, etc.; Lith. vanderis akis, lit. ‘eye 
of water’. In ancient Germanic myth, the spring Mimir, located beneath the Cosmic Tree, is 
where Odin left his eye in pledge. A typological parallel is the equation of eyes with springs in 
Semitic: Arab. cayn- ‘eye; spring’, Akkad. inu ‘eye; spring’. 

Another Indo-European term for ‘spring’ is related to the general term for water, 
*wot’-or-/-enth-: Hitt. wattaru- ‘spring’, Skt. avatd- ‘well’, Latv. avudts ‘spring’, cf. Lith. 
Avantà (river name), Gaul. Aventia ‘spring nymph’. The dialect geography of the term shows 
that the original meaning 'spring' and its link to *wot'- *water' are Proto-Indo-European. The 
lack of voicing in the reflexes of *t’ in Indic, Baltic, and Celtic, and the spelling of the reflex as 
-tt- in Hittite, are notable. This word is an example of the relic forms in a number of Indo- 
European languages where reflexes of Indo-European glottalized consonants are not voiced. 

14. There is a partly analogous Hittite ritual for preventing changes in the course of the 
river Marassanta- (the Halys, the modern Kızıl-Irmak). The text of the ritual contains a brief 
reference to a myth according to which *formerly the river Marassanta flowed in a different bed; 
but the Thunder God turned it and made it flow toward the Sun God, God of Gods’: 
fDMa-ra-aS-sa-an-ta-ax-wa an-na-al-la-za « i-pa-at-tar-ma-ya-an a-ar-Sa-as DU-a3-ma-wa-ra-an 
wa-ah-nu-ut nu-wa-ra-an DUTU-i DINGIRLM-an ar-Sa-nu-ut, KUB XXXVI 89 Rs. 12-14. 
Earlier in the text there is a reference to the ‘bed of nine seas' (a-ru-na-a3-3a-a3 IX -aš wa-ap-pu, 
mo Rs. que ‘the bed of the great (lit. ‘revered’) river’ ( [na-ak-kJi-ya-Sa-as Їр-а# wa-ap-pu, 
ibid. Rs. 5). 
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5.4. Meteorological phenomena: wind, storm, rain, snow, etc. 
5.4.1. Indo-European terms for ‘wind’ and ‘storm’ 


Wind and storms are designated in Indo-European by various derivatives of the 
root *Hw- ‘blow’ (Skt. vati ‘blows’, Avest. vaiti, Gk. dési ‘blows’, Goth. waian 
‘blow’, ОНС waen, Ger. мелеп, OCS véjati ом’): Hitt. huwant- ‘wind’, Toch. 
A want, want, B yente ‘wind’, Lat. uentus id., Welsh gwynt id., Goth. winds id., 
OE, Engl. wind, OHG wint, Ger. Wind: PIE *Hwenth-. Other daughter 
languages show derivatives of the same root with different suffixes: Skt. vatah 
‘wind; wind god’, Avest. vata- ‘wind’; OCS vetrü id., OPruss. wetro id., Lith. 
vétra ‘storm’ (cf. derivatives in *-dhr- such as OE weder ‘weather, storin, 
wind’, Engl. weather); Gk. della ‘storm, whirlwind’ (dellai kheimériai ‘winter 
storms’), MIr. aial, ahél ‘breeze’, Welsh awel, OCorn. auhel ‘breeze’ (for the -[- 
suffix, cf. OCS vétrilo ‘wind’ and forms meaning ‘cloud, fog’ such as Gk. 
nephéle, Lat. nebula, OHG nebul, based on *nebh- ‘sky’: Hitt. nepis, OCS nebo 
‘sky’, etc.: Porzig 1954:189-90 [1964:280-81]). There are also nominal 
derivatives of the same root: Skt. vayıh ‘wind, air, wind god’, Avest. vayus 
‘wind, air’, Lith. véjas, Latv. vējš ‘wind’. 


5.4.2. Wind and storm in Indo-European mythology 


Wind and storms play a central role in ancient Indo-European conceptions. It is 
safe to claim that the notions of wind and storm had undergone incipient 
deification by earliest Indo-European times. It is no accident that we find 
derivatives in *-nth-, a marker of active-class nouns (see I.5.5.4 above). 

The concordant evidence for the mythic connections of wind in various his- 
torical Indo-European traditions must reflect the earliest Proto-Indo-European 
mythic conceptions. In the Indo-Iranian mythic tradition a pair consisting of the 
wind god and the thunder god (in the dual: Skt. Indra-Vayü- ‘Indra and Wind’, 
Vataparjanya ‘Wind God and Thunder God’) heads the pantheon and is con- 
sidered ancestral to an entire generation of gods and mythic heroes (Dumézil 
1968:47ff.; Wikander 1941). A mythological image of the wind as a giant is 
reflected in individual Iranian traditions to the present day, e.g. Oss. wajug < 
*vayu-ka 'giant', Abaev 1965:111-15. A special relationship to the gods also 
characterizes Aeolus (Aiolos) in Homeric Greek mythology. He is presented as 
a ‘friend of the immortal gods’, philos athanátoisi theotsin (Odyssey 10.2), and 
has the gift of being able to call out or quiet the winds. 

In Homer and in the Mycenaean period, ‘wind’ and ‘deified wind’ are 
rendered by dnemos (Мус. Gk. a-ne-mo i-je-re-ja ‘holy wind’, see Morpurgo 
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1963), a form linked to the Indo-European word for ‘breath’: Skt. ánila-h 
‘breath’, Olr. anal id., Lat. anima ‘breath, soul’, Olcel. andi ‘breath, soul’ (see 
II.1.1.2 above), in opposition to Gk. della, derived from *Hw-, which has the 
specific meaning ‘storm’. The etymological connection of Gk. dnemos ‘wind’ 
with the Indo-European word meaning ‘breathe, breath’ points to a conception 
of wind as the breath of a god. This is reflected in later Greek tradition up to 
Aristophanes: in ‘The Birds’ hupénémion is a term for the egg of the world, 
fertilized by a divine wind (Morenz 1950). This view of wind is particularly 
characteristic of Slavic myth and folklore, where wind is defined as the breath 
of gods: there is an East Slavic proverb Veter — dux božij ‘wind is God's 
breath’, also found in Golubinaja kniga (see Afanas'ev 1865:1.285ff.). The same 
conception of wind as the breath of the god Varuna is characteristic of Vedic 
mythology. 


5.4.3. The four winds 


Certain Indo-European traditions, notably ancient Greek and Slavic, deified the 
winds from the four directions of the compass. This system is reflected in 
Homer, who distinguishes the ‘cold north wind’ Borées, the west wind Zéphuros 
(which brings rain and snow, Odyssey 19.206), the *wet south wind' Nótos, and 
the warm stormy east wind Züros. The north wind Borées has particular sig- 
nificance for a reconstruction of the earliest Indo-European conceptions about 
winds. This term is etymologically related to the Indo-European word for 
*mountain', *Hk'oor- (see 5.2.1 above). Borées must therefore have originally 
been thought of as a mountain wind which blew from the north. The Greeks' 
conception of mountains in the north evidently arose before their arrival in their 
historical homeland. It is no accident that these winds are thought of as blowing 
in a ‘legendary country’, which must be the former homeland, preserved in folk 
memory. Particularly revealing in this connection is evidence from the Slavic 
tradition, where the name of the north wind is also etymologically related to 
PIE *Hk'oor- ‘mountain’: East Slavic Gora, Goryc (Murzaev 1967). The 
formal identity of these Slavic and Greek designations of the north wind as 
*mountain wind' permits us to locate the Indo-European tribes in a region with 
mountains to the north of it, at a period of relatively early dialect unity. 

Also worthy of attention is the conception of the four winds as mythological 
*brother beings' in Slavic and Germanic tales (Afanas'ev 1865:1.313-17), in 
which we can see a trace of the ancient conception of deified winds blowing 
from the four compass directions. In Old Indic myth the four winds are deified 
not as special gods but as the breath of the four highest gods. This may reflect a 
regularization of the Old Indic pantheon whereby the basic deities are preserved 
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and secondary, formerly independent, deities become their attributes.15 For 
example, the embodiment of the west wind and the west in general in Old Indic 
myth is the god Varuna, who has a number of other functions as well. A trace 
of the earlier system can be seen in the Greek, Slavic, and Germanic traditions, 
where the wind gods are for the most part monofunctional, representing the 
embodiment of the winds and nothing else. 


5.4.4. The Indo-European term for rain 


The Proto-Indo-European term for rain is properly a verb denoting rain- 
making, reconstructed as a base *seu-/*su- with the original meaning ‘squeeze 
out, press out' (see IL4.2.1.7 above). Rainmaking is thus thought of as the 
squeezing out or pressing out of rain by an agent deity: Gk. húei ‘it rains’, Alb. 
shi ‘rain’, OPruss. suje (written suge) ‘rain’, Toch. А swä-, su-, B swä-, swäs- 
‘pour (of rain)’, A swase, B swese ‘rain’. The dialect distribution of these 
words (Greek-Albanian-Baltic and Tocharian) shows that *seu-/*su- in the 
sense ‘rain’ is very ancient, going back to the period of early dialect unity. 


5.4.5. Rain as the manifestation of a god’s power. Taboo replacement of the 
term for rain 


A god is the agent of rain in the ancient Indo-European view, as is clear from 
the specialized usage of the verb *seu-/*su- in syntagmatic combination with 
the name of the supreme deity, e.g. in Homer hie d'ára Zeus ‘and Zeus sent 
rain’ (Iliad 12.25; Odyssey 14.457). Subsequently this active construction 
becomes impersonal and húei comes to mean ‘it rains’ in Greek. 

That rain was sent by the supreme deity, and that the rain he sent was crucial 
to agriculture, may have provided grounds for taboo replacement of the original 
sacral term by other lexical formations. This is the explanation for the low 
number of attested Indo-European languages preserving *seu-/*su- in the 
sense ‘rain’. The ancient root is preserved in its original sense only in Greek, 
Albanian, Old Prussian, and Tocharian. In all other branches it is replaced by 
other words. In Hittite we find heus, pl. heyawes ‘rain’, a noun which func- 
tioned as either subject or object (e.g. he-i-ú-un ü-e-ik-ta ‘(he) asked for rain’, 
KBo III 7 II 25). The Hittite word is evidently a loan from Egyptian which 


15. We can see an analogous regularization of the pantheon in the Hittite mythological 
system where the winds function as attributes of gods, making possible their rapid transportation 
in space. In Hittite rituals for calling out the gods we find ‘winds from the four directions’ (KUB 
XXXVI 90, 39-40), although this terminology may reflect the influence of the Mesopotamian 
custom of designating the four directions by their winds, see Haas 1970:182-83. 
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replaced the original Indo-European word for rain: cf. Egypt. wj, Copt. how 
‘it rains’. In Sanskrit the meaning ‘it rains’ is rendered by värsati, which 
reflects IE *wers- ‘pour, spill’ (which also gives Gk. érse, eérse ‘dew’). In 
Latin the original word is replaced by the neologism pluit ‘it rains’ (imper- 
sonal), from the Indo-European verbal base *phleu- 'float, swim; soak, make 
wet'. In Germanic the ancient word is replaced by an innovation based on IE 
*rek’- ‘make wet, irrigate’ (cf. Lat. irrigäre ‘water, irrigate’, rigare ‘plumb, 
bring water’): Goth. rign, Olcel. regn, OHG regan (Ger. Regen), OE reg(e)n, 
rén, Engl. rain. In Slavic the original word is replaced by the descriptive 
expression *dšzdí (OCS düzdi, Russ. dozd’, Pol. deszcz) from *dus-dyu- “bad 
day’ (this formation is discussed below). 


5.4.6. Rainmaking rituals 


The taboo on the original term for rain was evidently due to the ritual sig- 
nificance of rain in the Proto-Indo-European period, reflected in rainmaking 
rituals preserved in ancient texts. In Hittite rituals an appeal is made to the 
thunder god, the supreme deity, to send down rains (KUB XXIX 1 I 27). KBo 
III 7 II 21-25 describes a sacrificial ritual asking for rain. In Baltic and Slavic 
rituals an important role is played by rainmaking rites, preserved to the present 
day in several Slavic traditions; girls who take part in these rituals are given 
names related to that of the thunder god Perun (Jakobson 1970; Ivanov and 
Toporov 1974:104ff.). 

The evidence of all these ancient traditions reflected in rainmaking rituals 
agrees with the Homeric formula mentioned above, hüe d'ára Zeus ‘and Zeus 
sent rain'. All of them reflect a Proto-Indo-European conception of rain as sent 
down by the supreme deity, the god of thunder and lightning, from whom 
people solicit rain. This would seem to point to periodic dry spells during 
which rains were infrequent and regarded as a gift of heaven that had to be 
requested of a god. 


5.4.7. The Indo-European term for snow 


The Indo-European term for snow, *sneigho-, is better attested in the various 
branches: Avest. snaeZat ‘snow will fall’, Hom. Gk. niphás ‘snow’, niphémen 
‘fall’ (of snow), Gk. neiphei ‘it snows’, Lith. sniegas ‘snow’, sniega ‘snow falls’, 
OPruss. snaygis ‘snow’, OCS snégü ‘snow’, Russ. sneg ‘snow’, sneZit ‘snow 
falls’, Goth. snaiws ‘snow’, Olcel. snjór ‘snow’, OHG snéo (Ger. Schnee), OE 
snaw, Engl. snow, Lat. nix, gen. niuis ‘snow’, ninguit ‘snow falls’, Olr. snechtae 
‘snow’. The dialect distribution (Iranian, Greek, Balto-Slavic, Germanic, Italic- 
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Celtic) shows that the word is Proto-Indo-European. The apparent absence of 
the word from Hittite and Tocharian is simply due to its non-attestation in texts. 

In other branches there is replacement of the original Indo-European word 
by other lexical formations, primarily derivatives of *gheim- ‘winter’: Skt. 
himá- (masc.) ‘cold, freeze, snow’, himávant- ‘snow-covered’ (Ved. himávantas 
pärvatäs ‘snowy mountains’, the source of the term Himalayas) beside héman, 
hemantá- ‘winter’; Wakhi (Pamir Iranian) zam ‘snow’ (Paxalina 1975:306). 
The same use of a derivative of ‘winter’ to mean ‘snow’ can be seen in Greek, 
where the original word for ‘snow’ is also preserved: Gk. khiön ‘snow’ beside 
niphás ‘snow’ and kheima, kheimon ‘winter’. This lexical innovation, found in 
Greek, Indic, and Pamir Iranian, can be considered an ancient Greek-Indo- 
Iranian isogloss. However, while in Greek the ancient Indo-European word 
niphás ‘snow’ is preserved alongside the dialectal innovation khiön ‘snow’, in 
Indic the verb snih- undergoes a semantic shift from ‘snow falls’ to ‘be wet, 
soft’, cf. the participle snigdhá- ‘soft’. Celtic shows an analogous semantic 
change in the original Indo-European verb ‘snow’: Olr. snigid ‘rain falls, drips’ 
beside nominal functions retaining the original meaning ‘snow’: Olr. snechtae, 
Welsh nyf. 


5.4.8. Terms for cold and ice in Indo-European 


‘Cold’ and ‘ice’ belong to the same semantic field as ‘snow’ in Indo-European. 
Lexemes with this meaning can be reconstructed in the form of several ancient 
roots displaying complementary dialect distributions (but partially overlapping 
in Germanic). 

PIE *(y)ek’- ‘cold, ice’: Hitt. ega-, egan ‘ice’ (see Hoffner 1971), ekuna- 
‘cold, frozen’, ekunima- ‘cold, freeze’ (e-ku-ni IM-an-ti ‘to the cold wind’, 
KUB VIII 35 II 11, 14; i-ku-na-an UZUJA ‘frozen fat’, КВо IV 9 V 47, see 
Goetze 1929:186), cognate to MIr. aig ‘ice’, gen. ega, Welsh id, OCom. jey 
‘ice’, MCorn. yeyn, yen ‘cold’, Bret. ien; Olcel. jaki ‘piece of ice’, jokull 
‘icicle’; the dialect distribution (Hittite, Celtic, Germanic) indicates a Proto-Indo- 
European root. 

Another word with the same meaning can be reconstructed on the strength of 
Germanic and Iranian cognates; the dialect distribution points to an early 
chronological stage: OHG is ‘ice, glacier’ (Ger. Eis ‘ice’), OE is (Engl. ice); 
Avest. aéxa- ‘ice, freezing temperature’, isu- ‘icy, freezing’, Sogd. yyóyn 
‘glacier’ (from *yexeóan, Gauthiot 1914-1923:98), ynyyn'k- ‘icy’ (Andreev and 
Pescereva 1957:365), Pashto yaxni ‘cold, freezing temperature’, Shugni (Pamir 
Iranian) ayd ‘frozen’, is ‘cold’ (Sokolova 1967:87), Wakhi (yJiX ‘ice’ (Paxalina 
1975:301, Grjunberg and Steblin-Kamenskij 1976:510). The Indo-European 
root is reconstructed as *eis-/*is-, with alternating full and zero grades. 
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Greater dialectal restriction is displayed by another word with the specific 
meaning ‘cold, hard freeze’ found in the Greek-Italic dialect group; the dialect 
geography points to a relatively ancient stage: Hom. Gk. rhigos ‘cold, chill’, 


2 = 6 


rhigóo ‘shiver’ beside Lat. frigus ‘cold, hard freeze’, pl. ‘hard freeze in winter; 
winter’, frigidus ‘cold, chilly; having a cold climate’, friged ‘be cold’. An Indo- 
European dialectal protoform *srik’- can be reconstructed, with individual 
developments of initial *sr- in Greek and Latin. 

A special dialect word ‘ice, cold’ is found in Tocharian: Toch. A kuras 
(kross-) ‘cold’, B krost-, kross-, A krossune ‘cold, ice’, Gk. kristallos ‘ice, 
glass, crystal; anything frozen’, Hom. krüos ‘freezing temperature, hard freeze’, 
krumos ‘cold, hard freeze, freezing temperature’. To judge from its dialectal 
distribution, the word is fairly old, going back to an early dialect area in Indo- 
European. 

Another word meaning ‘freeze, cold’ may have been *phreu-so-, reflected 
in a number of dialects: Lat. pruina ‘frost, drizzle’, Olcel. frjósa ‘freeze’, OE 
freosan (Engl. freeze), forst (Engl. frost), OHG friosan ‘freeze’, Welsh rhew 
‘freezing temperature’; possibly also Skt. prusvd ‘frost (?)’, see Hamp 1973, 
Gerow 1973. 

It is interesting that so many words for ‘ice’ and ‘cold’ can be reconstructed 
for Indo-European; this is consistent with a mountainous homeland for the Indo- 
European-speaking tribes. 


5.4.9. Indo-European terms for warmth and heat 


Together with ‘cold, ice’ we can also reconstruct Indo-European words meaning 
‘warmth, heat’. The most important is *ghoer-m-, attested by the following 
correspondences: Ved. Skt. gharmd- ‘heat, warmth’, Avest. garama- ‘hot’, Arm. 
Jerm ‘hot’, Hom. Gk. thermós ‘hot’, Alb. zjarr ‘fire’, OPruss. gorme ‘heat’, Lat. 
formus ‘hot’, Toch. A särme. ‘summer heat’ (Van Windekens 1969:477). Forms 
without the *-m- suffix: Skt. háras- ‘blaze, heat (of fire)’, Arm. Jer ‘warmth’, 
Hom. Gk. théros ‘summer’, ОП. gorim ‘make hot’ (Ir. gor ‘heat’), OPruss. 
garrewingi ‘lustful, ardent’, OCS goréti ‘burn’, Russ. goret', Russ. Zar ‘heat’, 
Czech žár, Serbo-Cr. Zar. 

Another Proto-Indo-European root for ‘heat, warmth’ is *theph-: Skt. tápah 
‘heat, warmth, blaze’, Avest. tdpaiti ‘is warm’, cf. Sogd. tph ‘fever’, Wakhi tab 
‘hot place, hot air; fever’, Lat. tepidus ‘warm’, tepeö ‘I am warm’, tepor 
‘warmth’; Olr. té ‘hot’, MIr. timme ‘heat’, Welsh twym ‘hot’; OPruss. 
Taplawken ‘Warm’ (toponym), cf. Teplitz; OCS toplü ‘warm’; cf. OE pefian 
‘pant, be agitated’. The same root is attested in Anatolian in the meaning ‘heat, 
hot place; fever’: Hitt. tapis3a-, Luw. tapassa- ‘fever’, tapasuwant- ‘in a fever’ 
(Laroche 1959a:92). Some scholars consider the word a loan from Skt. tápah 
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(Friedrich 1952:211). However, the Vedic meaning of tápah “heat, hot place; 
blaze' is farther removed from the Hittite-Luwian meaning than are those of the 
Iranian cognates (heat, hot place; fever’). If we are to posit a borrowing of this 
word into Anatolian from Indo-Iranian (as is supported by the a vocalism in 
Anatolian tapas- instead of the expected e, and also the spelling with single -p-), 
then it must have been into Proto-Anatolian rather than into the separate 
Anatolian languages. 

In Hittite itself the old word meaning 'hot, warm' appears in the form 
wantemma-, with a suffixal element *-mo- often found in derivatives from 
various roots in this semantic field: e.g. PIE *ghoer-mo- ‘hot’, Mlr. timme, 
Welsh twym ‘heat’, and Goth. warm jan ‘make warm’, OHG warm, Ger., Engl. 
warm (from PIE *wer- ‘bum’: Hitt. war- ‘bum’, war-nu- ‘bum’ (trans.), Arm. 
varem ‘set on fire’, cf. OCS varü ‘heat’, variti ‘boil, cook’); Hitt. ekunima- 
‘cold’, Gk. krūmós id., etc. 


5.5. Astronomical phenomena: sun, moon, stars, constellations 
5.5.1. The Indo-European term for ‘sun’ 


‘Sun’ is reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European as *s(a)wHel-/n-, with traces 
of heteroclitic inflection (Benveniste 1935:12): Ved. Skt. suvar-, gen. sürah 
(neut.) ‘sun, light, sky, luster’, süryah ‘sun, sun god',16 svdrna- ‘light-bearing’, 
Avest. hvar-, gen. sg. xväng ‘sun, sunlight’, Hom. Gk. eélios, Cret. dial. awélios, 
Lith. sdulé ‘sun’, OPruss. saule; OCS sliinice ‘sun’; Goth. sauil (neut.) ‘sun’, 
sunno (fem.) ‘sun’, OHG sunna (Ger. Sonne), OE sunne (Engl. sun), Lat. sol, 
gen. solis (neut.) ‘sun’; cf. with figurative meanings Alb. hyll ‘star’, Olr. súil 
‘eye’; in Hittite and Tocharian the original word is replaced, by a Hattic loan in 
Hittite (Hitt. /*tanu- ‘sun god’, beside Hatt. Estan) and by a derivative from a 
form meaning ‘early moming’ in Tocharian (Toch. A kom, B kaum ‘sun’, cf. 
Skt. 5бпа- ‘moming hour’). In Luwian and Palaic the term for ‘sun god’ (Luw. 
Tiwat-, Pal. Tiyat-) is derived from PIE *t’yeu- ‘sky god’. Armenian arew 
‘sun’ can be compared to Skt. ravi- ‘sun’ and probably Hitt. har(u)wanai- ‘dawn’ 
(see Eichner 1978). 


5.5.2. Indo-European terms for ‘moon’ and ‘month’ 


The Indo-European term for ‘moon’ appears in two dialect variants, *meH-s- 


16. There is a perfect correspondent to this form in the name of the Kassite sun deity 


Suriyas, which appears in a list together with non-Indo-European names of gods: see Scherer 
1953:48, Mayrhofer 1966, 1974, but also Kammenhuber 1961, 1968:47ff. 
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(in Indo-Iranian) and *me(H)-n-, both derived from *meH- “measure 
(time)'.17 The moon was thus seen as a measure of time. Skt. mah, mása- 
‘month’, ‘moon’, A vest. ma, Arm. amis, gen. amsoy, Pers. mah ‘moon’, Gk. Att. 
тёп, Ion. meís, Dor. més ‘moon’, ‘month’, Lith. ménuo, ménesis ‘moon’, 
‘month’, OCS mësecI ‘moon’, ‘month’, Alb. miaj, Goth. mena ‘moon’, Toch. A 
тай, mannkät ‘moon god’ (see Normier 1980), В merie ‘month’, ‘moon’, Ir. mí 
‘month’, cf. Lat. mensis ‘month’. 

Several branches form additional words for the moon based on its lumines- 
cence (see Ondruš 1968 for terms for moon and month in Indo-European 
dialects): Lat. Jana ‘moon, moon goddess’, MIr. Juan ‘moon’, OCS luna ‘moon’, 
Arm. lusin ‘moon’ (cf. Gk. lukäbas ‘new moon’ from the same root), from PIE 
*loukhsna- ‘shining body’, preserved in Avest. raoxsna- ‘light’, OPruss. 
lauxnos (pl.) ‘heavenly bodies’, and in Slavic forms such as Pol. ¿una ‘firelight’, 
Russ. dial. lun’ ‘dim light’. 

The Anatolian terms for ‘moon’ and ‘month’, Hitt. arma- and Luw. arma-, 
differ from those in the rest of Indo-European, as do the Anatolian words for 
‘sun’. The sun and moon had special cultic significance in Anatolian (Laroche 
1955), and the words for them are distinctive, without secure Indo-European 
etymologies. Anatolian arma- ‘moon’ may be a word connected with the rising 
of the moon, a verbal form ar- ‘arise, rise’ plus -ma- suffix. This pan-Anatolian 
word is also related to derivatives such as Hitt. armahh- ‘make pregnant’ (based 
on monthly physiological cycles) and armaniya-, irmaniya-, irmaliya- ‘get sick’, 
irma- ‘illness’, which reflect cultic views of the moon as the source of evil and 
illness. 


5.5.3. Indo-European mythological conceptions of the moon and sun 


In some early Indo-European traditions the moon and sun are seen as a pair of 
beings, united by marriage (the moon is the husband, the sun the wife) or 
kinship (twins); this may continue Proto-Indo-European views of the moon and 
sun (see Mannhardt 1875, Ivanov and Toporov 1974:15-21). 


5.5.4. Indo-European ‘star’ and its Semitic connections 


The Proto-Indo-European word for ‘star’ is reconstructed as *Hasther-: Hitt. 
haSter- ‘star’, Ved. stf-bhih (instr. pl.) ‘with stars’ (nom. tárah), Avest. 
starabyo, Arm. ast, Gk. astér, gen. astéros, Hom. ástra (pl.), also Gk. teréon 
(gen. pl.) ‘of constellations’, Hom. teírea (nom. pl.), Lat. stella < *stel-na; MIr. 


17. Cf. Skt. mati, mímāti ‘measures’, Lat. métior ‘I measure’, OCS méra ‘measure’; also 
Hitt. mehur ‘time’, Goth. mel ‘time’, Lith. metai ‘year’, Alb. mot ‘year’, etc. 
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ser, Corn. sterenn; Goth. staírno, OHG sterno (Ger. Stern), OE steorra (Engl. 
star), Olcel. stjarna; Toch. В Scirye, pl. scirin, A nom. pl. Sref (Friedrich 1969, 
Watkins 1974a). 

In Balto-Slavic the original Proto-Indo-European term is replaced by 
derivatives from a root meaning “shining, bright': cf. on the one hand OCS 
zvézda ‘star’, Pol. gwiazda, Lith. Zvaigidé, Latv. zvdigzne ‘star’ beside OPruss. 
swäigstan ‘shining, light, luster’; on the other hand, OPruss. lauxnos ‘heavenly 
body, constellation’ (see 5.5.2 above). 

PIE *Hasther- ‘star’ is strikingly similar to Proto-Semitic *cattar- ‘deified 
star; Venus’ (Fronzaroli 1965:1V.248): Akkad. /star ‘the goddess Ishtar’ (whose 
name was written with an ancient star sign); Hebr. castoret (fem.), Phoen. cstrt 
‘Astarte’ (goddess of fertility and war), South Arabian cttr (Henninger 1976), 
Egypt. istr.18 The Indo-European form coincides with the Proto-Semitic form 
not only in its initial laryngeal (reconstructed with certainty on the evidence of 
the Hittite data) but also in the specific reflex of the Semitic interdental spirant 
* as the Indo-European palatalized sibilant *8, which gives reflexes of *s and Ø 
in the various dialects (thus Gk. teirea, Skt. tarah, etc.). 


5.5.5. Dialect terms for stars and constellations 


Despite the variety of terms for stars and constellations in the Indo-European 
dialects, there is significant semantic parallelism in names for certain constella- 
tions (see Scherer 1953, 1974). For instance, the Big Dipper is called a carriage 
in Greek (hámaksa), Phrygian (kiklén), Latin (plaustrum), Germanic (OHG 
wagan, Olcel. vagn), and Hittite (the Sumerogram GISGIGIR).19 These terms 
are not cognate and therefore give no basis for a Proto-Indo-European formal 
reconstruction. We can suggest a Proto-Indo-European metaphor ‘carriage’ for 
the Big Dipper with some degree of certainty, but we cannot reconstruct an 
actual word. Likewise, for a number of other star and constellation names that 
are consistent across several dialects (examined in detail in Scherer 1953, a 
study devoted to astral terms among the Indo-European peoples), we can 
reconstruct the semantics of the Proto-Indo-European names but not their form. 


18. For the Semitic connection of these Indo-European words see Zimmern 1917, Mič- 
Svityé 1964. Scherer’s objections (1953:23) to the connection are based on unimportant 
semantic distinctions and are not convincing, particularly if the Hittite form, not mentioned by 
Scherer, is taken into account. Scherer's objections are actually motivated by his assumption that 
the Proto-Indo-European homeland was located away from the Semitic linguistic world, rather 
than on any actual impossibility of a semantic connection of IE ‘star’ with Semitic ‘astral deity, 
deified star”. 


19. A typologically identical conception is found in Sumerian itself, where the Big Dipper 
is called a carriage: cf. mul GlSgigir ‘constellation in the form of a carriage’ in the Sumerian text 
*Enki and the World Order' (see Falkenstein 1964:80, 107). 


Chapter Six 


Economic activity, material culture, crafts, 
transportation 


6.1. Reconstruction of ancient Indo-European economic activity 
from linguistic data 


6.1.1. The terminology of economic activity 


The Proto-Indo-European flora and fauna and a picture of the geographical and 
ecological environment of the speakers, both reconstructed from lexical data, 
can help reconstruct an approximation to other fragments of the Indo- 
Europeans' economy and occupations. Terms reflecting the economic activity 
and everyday material life of the tribes speaking Indo-European dialects gain 
particular significance in this context. They are naturally connected with the 
problem of the social organization of the tribe, which is reflected in Indo- 
European lexical items. 

Working backwards and reconstructing individual Proto-Indo-European 
terms and larger text fragments having socio-economic meanings, one can 
reconstruct a picture of the general structure of the economic and social 
organization of the Indo-European tribes, which can then be related to par- 
ticular archeological cultures. The only possible basis for the identification of 
such cultures is the chronological correspondence and material agreement of an 
entire complex of reconstructed data with the given archeological culture. 


6.2. Agricultural terminology 


6.2.1. Indo-European words for ‘plow’ and plowing 


PIE *Har- ‘work land; plow’: Hitt. har3- ‘work land for sowing’ (also ‘plow’ in 
combination with ter(i)pp-, cf. Gk. drepdné ‘sickle’: Rosenkranz 1967:501-2),1 


1. However, for a possible connection of Hitt. hars- with Semitic (Akkadian harasu 
‘plant’, harasu ‘make furrow’) see Puhvel 1964. 
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Toch. A, B are ‘plow’, Hom. Gk. aróo ‘plow’,2 Lat. aro ‘plow, work land’, ОП. 
airim ‘plow’, Goth. arjan ‘plow’, Olcel. erja ‘plow’, OHG erran ‘plow’, Lith. 
árti ‘plow’, Latv. aft ‘plow’, OCS or jg “(D plow’, inf. orati. 

The same root forms derivatives meaning ‘plow’ and ‘plowed field, arable 
land’, although these are more restricted dialectally and could therefore have 
arisen in separate dialect groupings after the breakup of Proto-Indo-European 
unity. 

A dialectal word for ‘plow’ can be reconstructed as *Har-H-thro-m: Hom. 
Gk. árotron ‘plow’, dial. áratron (cf. Arm. arawr ‘plow’), Lat. aratrum ‘plow’, 
MIr. arathar ‘plow’, Olcel. ardr ‘plow’. The dialect distribution, with cognates 
in Greek and Italic-Celtic, testifies to the antiquity of the word, although there 
are no formal grounds for dating it back to Proto-Indo-European. In other 
dialects a term for ‘plow’ can be formed from the same root *Har- with 
different suffixes: Toch. A, B are ‘plow’, Lith. árklas ‘plow’, OCS ralo ‘plow’. 
In Germanic a new form appears alongside the old stem: OE ploh, pl. ploges 
(Engl. plow), with unclear etymology; this word was borrowed from Germanic 
into Slavic: ORuss. plug” (Puhvel 1964). 

The Indo-European word for ‘field, cultivated land’ goes back to roughly the 
same dialect grouping: Hom. Gk. ároura, Myc. a-ro-u-ra ‘field, arable land’, 
MIr. arbor (< *arwr) ‘grain’, Lat. aruum ‘plowed field, arable land’, aruus 
‘plowed (ppl.)’, cf. Arm. haravunk' ‘cultivated land, field’. If Skt. urvara 
‘plowed field’ is cognate, great antiquity must be ascribed to this word; but see 
Mayrhofer 1956:1.110 for formal difficulties. 


6.2.2. The Indo-European term for sowing 


PIE *seH(i)- ‘sow’: Hitt. sai-/siya- ‘sow; press into the ground’, para Siyatar 
‘area left unsown or missed in sowing’3 (Laroche 1963:75-76, Rosenkranz 
1967:504-5), Lat. sero ‘sow’, seui ‘sowed’, sdtus ‘sown’, Goth. saian ‘sow’, OHG 
saen (Ger. säen), OE sawan (Engl. sow), Lith. séju ‘sow’, OCS séjo ‘sow’. 
Obviously formed from the same root is a nominal derivative in *-men 
meaning ‘seed, semen’: Lat. semen ‘seed, semen’, OHG samo (Ger. Same), Lith. 
sémenys ‘flax seeds’, OPruss. semen ‘seed’, OCS sëme; also Hitt. Samana- with 
the somewhat different meaning ‘foundation’ (symbolically the ‘seed’ or ‘root’ 
of a house). Based on its dialect distribution, *semen- ‘seed, semen’ must be 


2. In addition to Gk. aróó the form ardö is also attested; together with the Baltic forms and 
a few others it gives grounds for reconstructing a final syllabic laryngeal, presumably suffixal: 
*Har-H-. 

3. This combination with the prefix *phrö- may be regarded as Proto-Indo-European in 
view of its wide dialect distribution: in addition to Hitt. para Siyatar ‘area missed in sowing’ there 


is Russ. pro-sev id., Goth. frasts < *pro-s(a)-ti-s ‘child’ (Pokorny 1959:890), MIr. ross ‘flax 
seed’. 
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considered Proto-Indo-European, with a secondary replacement in a few 
historical dialects: Avest. taoxman- ‘seed’, OPers. taumd- ‘seed; embryo’, cf. 
Skt. tókman- ‘sprout’. 

More numerous are the Indo-European derivatives in *-th- from the same 
root *seH(i)-: Hitt. satta- ‘implement for working fields’ (Rosenkranz 
1967:504), Skt. sita ‘furrow (in a field)’ (Thieme 1953:25, q.v. for Skt. síra- 
‘plow’, formed from the same root plus -ra- suffix), OHG sat ‘area missed in 
sowing; seed’ (Ger. Saat), Goth. mana-seps ‘the human race’, lit. ‘human seed’, 
Bret., Welsh had ‘seed’. 

In view of the dialect distribution of its derivatives — Hittite plus other Indo- 
European dialects — the root *seHi- can be dated back to the period of Proto- 
Indo-European unity. 


6.2.3. Dialect terms for '(plowed) furrow’ 


Two forms, *$oelkh-/*swelkh- and *pherkh-, can be reconstructed with the 
meaning ‘furrow’ in separate dialect groupings. 

*éoelkh-, originally ‘pull, draw’ (Toch. B sälk- ‘pull’, Hom. Gk. hélko 
‘pull’, Avest. varak- ‘pull’, Lith. velkà ‘pull’, OCS viZkg ‘draw, pull’), naturally 
yields two meanings in a number of early dialects: ‘plow’, Gk. (Lacon.) euláka 
‘plow’ (from e-wlk-a), OE sulh ‘plow’; and ‘furrow, make furrow’,4 Lat. sulcus 
‘furrow’, sulcö ‘make a furrow; plow’, Gk. (Doric) dlaks ‘furrow’. 

*pherkh-, originally ‘scratch; make hole or depression in the earth’ (Skt. 
pärsäna- ‘depression, abyss’, Lith. pra-parsas ‘pit’), acquires the additional 
meaning ‘furrow’ in the western dialect area: Lat. porca ‘furrow; row (in 
garden); irrigation rill’, Gaul. rica, Welsh rhych ‘furrow’, OHG furuh (Ger. 
Furche), OE furh (Engl. furrow).5 


6.2.4. Dialect terms for '(iron) plow’, plow parts, and ‘wooden plow’ 


Another dialect word having to do with the plow is *woghoni- (Pokorny 
1959:1179-80), with reflexes in the Greek-Germanic-Italic dialect area: Gk. 
ophnís - hinnis, árotron (Hesychius), OHG waganso, Olcel. vangsni ‘plowshare’, 
Lat. uomis, uömer ‘plowshare’. In part of this same dialect area (Slavic- 


4. The semantic shift from ‘pull’ to ‘plow; furrow’ finds a natural explanation in 
agricultural practice, where the plow was pulled by animals: cf. Hom. Gk. helkémenai ... 
árotron, Iliad 10.353, ‘pulling the plow’; from this semantic source, both the plow and the 
furrow it made came to be referred to by the word originally meaning ‘pull’. 


5. Hitt. aggala- ‘furrow for planting’ is a probable loan from Akkad. eklu ‘field’, status 
constructus ekel. Kammenhuber connects Hitt. akkala- etymologically with Skt. ájra-, Gk. 
agrós, etc. (Friedrich and Kammenhuber 1975-:1.52), which is implausible in view of formal 
difficulties. 
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Germanic-Celtic) we find a specialized term for ‘plow’ or ‘wooden plow’, 
* khakh-, originally ‘branch, pole, stake’ (Skt. säkhä, MIr. géc, etc.): Slav. soxa 
‘stake; plow (esp. wooden)’, Goth. hoha ‘plow’ (see Ramat 1974:72-74), Olr. 
cécht ‘plow’. 


6.2.5. Culture-historical data on the spread of the iron plow 


Among implements for working the earth and making furrows, the wooden 
plow appears much earlier than the more massive iron plow, which was drawn 
by animals.6 The earliest evidence for sticks used to make furrows goes back to 
the Neolithic. The metal plow appears much later. In the ancient East the first 
evidence of iron plows, dated to the turn of the fifth and fourth millennia B.C., 
comes from Sumer (Semenov 1974:217). The iron plow enters Europe from 
the east no earlier than the middle of the second millennium B.C. (Semenov 
1974:218, Clark 1952:100ff.[1953:108ff.], Wailes 1970:280, Haudricourt and 
Delamarre 1955). 

The reconstructed Indo-European word for ‘iron plow’, *Har-H-thro-m, 
associated with an ancient dialect grouping, could not have arisen in that 
meaning later than the third millennium, when the individual historical dialects 
(including Greek, where this word is attested) were formed: see Cowgill apud 
Wailes 1970:301. This means that the dialect grouping in question, Greek-Italic- 
Celtic-Germanic, must be connected to the Southwest Asian area, where the 
earliest metal plows and plow agriculture first arose. 


6.2.6. Indo-European terms for seasons based on agricultural cycles 


PIE *Ham- ‘time of ripening; harvest time; harvest (verb)’: Hitt. hamesha- 
‘time of ripening’ (cf. the Akkadian correspondent i-[si]-en-ni in the bilingual 
text KUB IV 3 I 13: Friedrich 1952:49), hence metaphorically ‘spring’, 
‘beginning of the year’; Hom. Gk. amdo ‘reap, harvest’, amétér ‘reaper’, dmétos 
‘harvest’.7 

PIE *(e)s-en- ‘harvest time; summer’: Hitt. zena- ‘autumn’ (cf. zeni, 


6. The greater typological age of the wooden plow in comparison to the metal one cannot, 
however, serve as grounds for automatically assuming the absolute antiquity of the wooden plow 
in individual cultures. A culture long familiar with the metal plow might tum to the wooden one 
as a result of changed ecological conditions. For instance, the lack of an ancient word for ‘metal 
plow’ among the Slavs could be explained by loss of the original word due to migration to new 
forest regions where plowing was possible only with a wooden plow: see Zelenin 1927:13ff. 


7. In a number of dialects ‘spring’ is a reflex of PIE *wes-r/n-(th-): Skt. vasantd- 
‘spring’, väsard- ‘morning’ (adj.), Avest. vagri ‘in spring’, Arm. garun (from *wesr-) ‘spring’, 
Gk. éar, gen. éaros, Lat. uér, gen. uéris, Olr. errach ‘spring’, Lith. vasara ‘summer’, Latv. 
vasara ‘summer’, OCS vesna ‘spring’. 
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dat.-loc. ‘in autumn"), Goth. asans ‘harvest; summer’, Olcel. gnn ‘harvest; 
effort’, OHG aran ‘harvest’ (cf. Ger. Ernte), ORuss. osen’ ‘autumn’ (loc. oseni 
‘in autumn’), OPruss. assanis ‘autumn’ (Toporov 1975-:1.130-31), cf. Arm. asun 
‘autumn’, Hom. Gk. op-óré ‘end of summer; autumn; harvest time’ (the Greek 
form points to an alternating base in *-r-/*-n- for Indo-European). 

PIE * meH(i)- ‘ripen; harvest (verb); time of ripening harvest’: Hitt. 
mai-/miya- ‘ripen, grow, flower’, mediopass. ‘be born’, cf. Skt. mimite ‘is 
conceived; ripens’ (of a fetus in the womb: RV 632, 11); ‘reveals strength’, cf. 
Toch. B maiyya ‘strength’, maiwe ‘young’ (Rosenkranz 1967:503), Lat. meto 
‘reap; harvest’, Mlr. meithel ‘group of reapers’, OHG maen (Ger. máhen), OE 
mawan (Engl. mow) ‘reap; harvest’. 

It should be noted that the same Indo-European root is also connected with 
*meH- ‘measure’ and ‘time’: Hitt. mehur ‘time’, Skt. тап, mímáti ‘measures’, 
Goth. mél ‘time’, Lat. métior ‘measure’. If we admit an original identity of 
these two roots, the original meaning is not entirely clear. If ‘ripen; gather 
harvest’ is the original meaning, the senses ‘measure’ and ‘time’ could reflect a 
generalization from the season of ripening grain and harvest to the notion of 
season or time in general.8 

This interpretation of these meanings may point to particular significance of 
the agricultural cycle, where the ripening of crops was connected with the 
seasons. 


6.2.7. Indo-European terms for ‘sickle’ 


PIE *serph- ‘sickle; implement for harvesting’: Hitt. GlSsarpa- ‘agricultural 
implement’ (possibly one used for harvesting), deified together with the plow in 
rituals (KUB X 92 V 13), see Gurney 1940:90-91; Gk. har pé ‘sickle’, Oss. 
zxsyrf ‘sickle’ (beside Skt. srni ‘sickle’), Russ. serp, Czech srp ‘sickle’, Latv. 
sirpis ‘sickle’; cf. also Lat. sarpo ‘cut’, ОНС sarf ‘sharp; coarse’. In Sanskrit the 
word is replaced by a derivative of another root: Skt. dätram ‘sickle’ (going 
back to the Rigveda). 

Another base *kherph-, also connected with harvesting, apparently has 
greater dialectal restriction (Greek-Celtic-Germanic-Baltic) and cannot be 
considered Proto-Indo-European in this meaning: Gk. kröpion ‘sickle’, cf. 
karpós ‘fruit’; MIr. corrán ‘sickle’, OE herfest ‘autumn’ (Engl. harvest), OHG 
herbist (Ger. Herbst), Olcel. harfr ‘harrow’, Latv. cifpe ‘sickle’, Lith. kerpu 
‘cut off’. 


8. Typologically, such an instance of semantic generalization from ‘season when grain 
grows and ripens’ to ‘season’ to ‘time’ can be seen in derivatives of IE dialectal *yér- in its 
original meaning: Serbo-Cr. jarina ‘spring or summer harvest’, Ger. Jahn ‘row of cut grain’ 
beside Gk. höros ‘time; year’, Avest. ydra ‘year’, Goth. jer, OE géar (Engl. year), OHG jar 
‘year’ (Ger. Jahr). 
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In the historical Indo-European dialects the terms going back to *serph- and 
*kherph- evidently referred to wooden-handled metal implements for harvest- 
ing grain.9 For the Proto-Indo-European period the corresponding implement 
may have been flint-bladed, to be replaced subsequently by one having a metal 
blade. Flint harvesting knives appear in the first agricultural settlements, from 
Central Asia (Anau) to Southwest Asia (Catal Hüyük and Hacilar: Mellaart 
1965:117-18) and later in Europe, beginning with the seventh millennium B.C. 
Subsequently they were replaced in the Near East by metal sickles, as metal 
technology evolved (in Egypt this occurred in the early Copper Age, in the 
fourth millennium B.C.: Childe 1934 [1956]). In some areas of Southwest Asia 
and Europe, metal and stone sickles coexisted for a long time (Semenov 
1974:259ff., Clark 1952:110 [1953:117]). 


6.2.8. Indo-European terms for grinding grain and ‘mortar’ 


PIE *pheis-/*phis- ‘thresh; mill (grain)’: Ved. Skt. pinásti ‘threshes; grinds’, 
pistá- ‘threshed, ground’, Avest. pisant- ‘threshing’, Gk. ptísso ‘thresh, grind’, 
Lat. pinso ‘thresh, grind’, Lith. paisyti ‘thresh barley a second time, cleaning it 
of husks’ (Büga 1958-1961:1.300), Czech péchovati ‘stamp, pound, ram down’; 
nominal derivatives: Skt. pestar- ‘one who threshes’, Lat. pistor ‘miller, baker’, 
piso ‘mortar’, pilum, pistillum ‘pestle’, MHG visel ‘mortar’, OCS piseno ‘meal, 
flour’, OPruss. som-pisinis ‘bread made from coarse-ground flour’. 

Crushing and grinding grain in mortars (stone and wooden) with pestles is an 
ancient means of preparing grain, which precedes the appearance of grinding 
mortars and mills. Archaic types of such wooden mortars, made of oak, are 
found in Lithuania (see Semenov 1974:275-77). 

PIE *mel- ‘crush, divide; thresh; grind’: Hitt. malla- ‘thresh, grind’, Toch. 
B melyem ‘they crush’, Toch. A malywät ‘you crush’, Lat. molo ‘grind’, ОП. 
melim ‘grind’, Goth. malan ‘grind’, Olcel. mala ‘grind’, Lith. тай ‘grind’, 
OCS meljg ‘grind’.10 

The dialect distribution of the words for ‘grind’ firmly establishes the Proto- 
Indo-European character of *mel- “crush, grind'. Only in a few of the histori- 
cal dialects (Greek-Armenian-Aryan) is the original word replaced in this 
meaning by a new formation: Gk. aléð ‘grind’, Hom. kataléo id., Arm. alam 


9. This can also be inferred from the earliest evidence for this agricultural implement in 
Indo-European tradition: Hitt. GIS$arpa-, which could be burned for ritual purposes (i.e. its 
wooden handle could be burned: GlSgar-pa-a* ha-a3-du-ir me-ir-ra-an-da wa-ar-nu-zi, VBoT 24 
HI 30-31 ‘(he) burns the perishable handle of the sickle") and which could be ‘inlaid with gold’: 
GlŠšarpa GUSKIN GAR.RA (Bo 703, Vs. 9). 


10. In Sanskrit the primary root mrnati is preserved in the unspecialized meaning ‘smash, 
break into pieces’. 
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‘grind’, Avest. asa- (< *arta-) ‘ground’ (ppl.), Pers. ard ‘flour’, Hindi and 
Bengali aza ‘flour’. 


6.2.9. Indo-European terms for ‘mill’ , ‘millstone’ 


The same root *mel- ‘grind’ is also related to a dialectal term for ‘grinder’ and 
‘mill’, *ml-/*mul-, attested in individual historical dialects: Gk. milé ‘mill’, 
Bret. meil (*melya) ‘mill’, Lat. molina ‘mill’, Olcel. mylna ‘mill’, OPruss. 
malunis ‘mill’. 

Interestingly, in some dialects the general word for ‘woman’ is related to this 
word for ‘mill’: Lat. mulier ‘woman’, cf. also Arm. a4J-ik ‘young girl’ beside 
айат ‘grind’, atawri ‘mill’. Milling was obviously a woman's occupation in 
antiquity. Hittite facts pointing to a connection of ‘mill’ (evidently a hand 
mill) and ‘woman’ are important in this regard: there is a Hittite ideogram 
SAL NAsARA ‘(woman) miller’, lit. ‘woman of the millstone’. In many Near 
Eastern cultures, milling by means of a hand grinder is primarily a woman’s 
occupation. 

The same root *mel- produces an Indo-European word for the flour or 
meal resulting from milling, lit. ‘(that which is) ground’: Hitt. memal (redu- 
plicated root) ‘meal’ (evidently coarse-ground), Alb. miell ‘flour’, OHG gimulli 
(Ger. Gemüll), melo (Ger. Mehl), OE melu (Engl. meal), Olcel. mjgl ‘flour’, 
Serbo-Cr. mlévo ‘grist, flour’. 

The most important part of a grinder or mill is the millstone, PIE *k’oräu-, 
represented by cognates in a broad group of Indo-European dialects: Skt. 
gravan- ‘stone for crushing soma’, Arm. erkan ‘millstone’, Olr. brdu, gen. 
broon ‘millstone; hand grinder’, Goth. (asilu)-qaírnus ‘(donkey-powered) mill’, 
Olcel. kvern ‘millstone’, OE cweorn, OHG quirn ‘millstone’, OPruss. 
girnoywis, Lith. girna, Latv. dzifnus, OCS Zrünovü ‘millstone’. The stem is 
related to the PIE root *k’oer- ‘heavy’: Skt. guru-, Gk. barüs, Lat. grauis, etc. 
(Vendryes 1952a). 

The earliest archeological evidence for grinding mortars, which are of the 
most primitive saddle-shaped type, comes from northern Iran (the Sialk culture 
of about the fifth millennium B.C.: Semenov 1974:280); the same type is 
reflected in Egyptian art of the Fifth Dynasty. From the Near East this kind of 
mill is assumed to have entered Europe at a much later date (there is evidence 
from the Bell Beaker culture of Tripolye dating to about the third millennium 
B.C.: Clark 1952:113[1953:120)). 

Since the Indo-Europeans had a term for ‘millstone’, *k’oräu-, they also had 
mortars for grinding or milling, *mel-, as well as the more primitive mortar 
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and pestle, *pheis-/*phis-. This terminology is another piece of evidence for 
links between Proto-Indo-European and the agriculture of Southwest Asia.11 


6.2.10. Dialect terms for ‘grain’ 


No Proto-Indo-European word for ‘grain’ can be traced with confidence in all 
the dialects. There is only the dialectally restricted *K’r-no-, limited to the 
western dialect area: Lat. grdnum ‘grain’, Olr. grán ‘grain’, Goth. kaurn 
‘grain’, OHG korn (Ger. Korn), OE corn ‘grain’ (Engl. corn), Lith. Zirnis 
*peas', OPruss. syrne 'grain', OCS zrino 'grain'. In other dialects we find other 
roots, thus precluding reconstruction of a single Proto-Indo-European word in 
this meaning: Hitt. halki- ‘grain’, Skt. dhàndh (pl.) ‘grain’, Avest. dänö- ‘grain’ 
beside Lith. dona ‘bread’ (cf. Lith. Zirnis in the more restricted sense ‘реаѕ’). 


6.3. The terminology of herding and hunting 
6.3.1. Terms for herding and guarding flocks 


In addition to the words for the various types of livestock surveyed in Chapter 3 
above, the herding economy of the Indo-Europeans is reflected in a number of 
other lexical items with specialized semantics. 

PIE *Hak’ro- ‘unworked field for grazing’ (Thieme 1964:591-92): Skt. 
ájra- ‘pasture’, Hom. Gk. agrós ‘field; pasture’ (e.g. Iliad 5.137), cf. ágraulos 
‘one who spends the night in the field’ (of shepherds, Iliad 18.162, and of 
flocks), Lat. agrestis ‘pertaining to a field; wild’, cf. peregré ‘outdoors; in 
foreign lands’. In a few historical dialects the word acquires the secondary 
meaning ‘worked field’ (see Grassmann 1863:23): Goth. akrs ‘field’, OE zcer 
‘field, arable land, acre’ (Engl. acre), OHG ackar (Ger. Acker). 

PIE *phaH-/*phoH(i)- ‘guard’ (especially livestock), ‘herd’: Hitt. pahs- 
‘guard’, Toch. A pas-, B pdsk- ‘guard’, Skt. pati ‘guards’, Avest. paiti ‘guards’, 
Lat. pdsco ‘tend flocks’, OCS pasg id. Derivatives of this root yield the 
meanings ‘flock, herd’ and ‘herder, shepherd’ in dialect groups: Hom. Gk. pou 
‘flock, herd’, cf. Skt. payü- ‘defender, protector’ (used of gods in the Rigveda), 
Hom. poimén ‘shepherd’, Lith. piemuö ‘shepherd’; Skt. go-pá- ‘herder’ 
(lit. ‘protector of cattle’), avi-pa(lá)- ‘shepherd’, cf. Arm. hoviw ‘herder’ 
(from *Howi-phaH-), Lat. pastor ‘shepherd’, OCS pastyri ‘pastor’, pastuxü 
‘shepherd’. 


11. A word for ‘millstone’ can also be reconstructed for Semitic: *rahay-. There is also a 
verbal form *-than- ‘grind (grain)’: see Fronzaroli 1971:VII.617-18. 
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6.3.2. The ancient term for ‘herder’ , ‘shepherd’ 


PIE *wes-ther- ‘shepherd, herder’: Hitt. westara- ‘herder’, Avest. vastar- 
‘herder’; cf. Hitt. wesiya- ‘tend flocks’, wesi- ‘pasture’. Despite the restricted 
attestation, limited to two languages (Hittite and ancient Iranian), the dialect 
distribution points to extreme antiquity of the word and makes it datable to the 
Proto-Indo-European period. In the remaining dialects this word was displaced 
by derivatives of *phaH-/*phoH(i)- ‘guard flocks’. Hittite and Tocharian 
preserve the original meaning of this word, ‘protect; preserve, observe’ (not 
only, and not primarily, livestock), as shown in Hitt. uttar pahs- ‘observe, keep 
word (commandment)’, pahhur pahs- ‘keep fire going’, etc. The specialized 
meaning ‘guard livestock’ stabilized only after the Anatolian and Tocharian 
groups separated from the Indo-European dialect community. 

Another Indo-European dialect word for ‘shepherd’ can be seen in cognate 
derivatives of *khoel-: Gk. boukólos ‘cattle herder’ (Myc. qo-u-ko-ro-jo) beside 
MIr. biachaill, Welsh bugail ‘herder’ (cf. Alb. á-sull “winter pasture’); for Indo- 
European terms for ‘herder’ and herding, see Bader 1976a. 


6.3.3. Indo-European terms for hunting 


Despite the lack of a Proto-Indo-European term for hunting as a form of 
economic activity, we can nonetheless reconstruct individual Proto-Indo- 
European lexemes of a local character which had to do with one or another 
aspect of hunting. They allow us to determine the overall character and indi- 
vidual features of hunting among the Indo-European tribes and to establish their 
typological characteristics. 

Words with the general meaning ‘hunt’ and etymological connections to 
words meaning ‘desire; solicit, court; love’ can be reconstructed for individual 
Indo-European dialects: Hitt. hurna- ‘hunt’, hurnai- ‘court, solicit; fertilize’; 
Lat. uénor ‘hunt’ and ‘solicit, court’, hence uenus ‘love’ (noun); Russ. oxota 
(noun), oxotit'sja (verb) ‘hunt’ beside хоѓег *want';12 Skt. lubdhaka- ‘hunter’ 
and lubh- ‘wish, desire; solicit, court’, cognate to Russ. ljubit 'love'.13 This 
may explain the lack of a Proto-Indo-European word for ‘hunt’: the original 
word must have been tabooed in individual dialects or possibly even earlier, 
replaced by euphemistic formations with almost identical connotations (see 
Zelenin 1929-1930:1:125, Vasmer 1953-:11.294 [1964-1973:III.176]). 

The very fact of taboo and replacement by euphemisms points to the con- 

12. Cf. syntactically similar constructions with the Indo-European verb *ei-/*i- ‘go’: 


Hitt. hurnuwanzi pai- ‘go hunting’ (Ehelolf 1930:148-49), Lat. uéndtum ire ‘go on a hunt’, 
Russ. idti oxotit'sja ‘go hunting’. 


13. The ancient Germanic word for ‘hunt’ obviously had similar meaning: OHG jagon 
‘hunt’ (Ger. jagen, Jagd), comparable to Skt. (prd-)yaksa- ‘strive’ (Grassmann 1873:1069). 
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siderable economic and ritual significance of hunting, which the ancient Indo- 
Europeans evidently connected with various superstitions. This is consistent 
with the numerous instances of tabooing of names of wild animals. 

Also relevant to the hunting terminology of Indo-European antiquity is the 
root *s/Sekho- ‘see, look; eye; view’ and also ‘follow’. PIE *8e/okho- ‘see; 
eye’: Hitt. Sakuwa ‘eyes’, Sakuwai- ‘see, look’, Goth. sai/van ‘see’, Olcel. sjá 
‘see’, OE séon (Engl. see), OHG sehan (Ger. sehen), Olr. rosc ‘eye; view’ 
(*pro-skwo-), Alb. shoh ‘see, look’ (cf. also 1.2.4.2 above). PIE *sekho- 
‘follow, pursue’: Skt. sdcate ‘follows’, Hom. Gk. hépomai ‘follow’, Lat. 
sequor ‘follow, pursue’ (e.g. hostem ‘an enemy’), Olr. sechithir ‘follows’, Lith. 
sékti ‘follow’, at-séktas ‘tracked, pursued’ (participle). 

If we project the cooccurrence of both meanings in a single word onto the 
Proto-Indo-European level (which is supported by the presence of both 
meanings in Celtic and in Baltic: Olr. rosc ‘view, eye’ and sechithir ‘follows’; 
Lith. sékti ‘follow with the eye’ and ‘follow’: Baga 1958-1961:11.584),14 we 
must posit a common word *s/Sekho- with the meanings ‘eye; view; look, see’ 
and also ‘follow, pursue’. This combination of meanings becomes understand- 
able through the intermediary meaning ‘follow with the eye’, ‘not let out of 
sight’, used with the quarry as object. *s/Sekho- therefore belongs to the ear- 
liest hunting terminology of Proto-Indo-European (Vendryés 1949-1950, Po- 
korny 1959:896-97). Its original use as a hunting term is preserved to this day 
in specialized contexts in historical dialects: Lat. lupum sequor ‘pursue a wolf’, 
Lith. sekti paükscio skridimg ‘follow a bird's flight with the eye’, etc. 

Another relic hunting term, reconstructible for Proto-Indo-European or in 
any event for a fairly early dialect stage (Aryan-Germanic-Celtic), is PIE 
*selk’-: Olr. selg ‘hunting’, sleg ‘spear’, OWelsh in-helcha ‘hunting, during a 
hunt’, helgha-ti ‘hunt’ (imperative), Welsh heliwr ‘hunter’, Bret. di-elc’hat ‘be 
out of breath’; OE be-sylcan ‘overpower’ (Engl. sulky); Skt. srjáti ‘let loose’ 
(especially dogs: srjáti Sinah), Avest. harazaiti ‘lets loose, sends out’. Com- 
parison of the meanings of these derivatives permits us to reconstruct for this 
early dialect stage a hunting term which probably described a particular type of 
hunting involving the use of dogs. Hunting with dogs is one of the oldest types 
of hunting, as is attested in a great number of ancient rock drawings; see Illustra- 
tion 11 in Chapter 3 above. 


14. The combination of these meanings in a single word can also be proposed for Hittite. 
There is a Hittite verb Sakuwai- found in legal contexts and referring to a certain type of pun- 
ishment (Friedrich 1952:177), which must mean ‘follow’ (in a specialized legal sense; cf. Russ. 
sledovať ‘follow’ : pre-sledovat' ‘prosecute’, Lat. sequor ‘(I) follow’ : pro-sequor ‘prosecute’). 
If we assume this, the formal etymological connection of Hitt. sakuwai- ‘see’ and Sakuwai- as a 
type of punishment (apparently a special type of prosecution) becomes clear. Hittite Sakuwai- in 
its original meaning ‘follow’ is preserved only in this specialized legal meaning ‘prosecute’, in 
contrast to some other early Indo-European dialects, where the meaning ‘follow’ is kept but ‘see, 
look’ is lost. 
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These traces of a special hunting terminology in Indo-European testify to a 
fairly developed level of hunting which, together with farming and herding, 
must have been a basic economic activity of the ancient Indo-Europeans. 
Hunting remains one of the forms of economic activity even in a developing 
farming and herding culture; in such societies hunting is a means both of 
obtaining food and of protecting the household from wild animals. 


6.4. Elements of ancient Indo-European material culture 
6.4.1. General terms for food and eating 


The food of the ancient Indo-Europeans was determined by their economic 
activity, and consisted of the products of herding, farming, and hunting. The 
Proto-Indo-European words that have been preserved for foods make it possible 
to determine the diet of the ancient Indo-Europeans. 

General words for 'eat' and 'drink' can be reconstructed for Proto-Indo- 
European. PIE *et’- ‘eat’: Hitt. etmi ‘(D) eat’, adanzi ‘(they) eat’, Skt. ddmi ‘(I) 
eat’, Avest. aóaiti ‘let (him/her) eat’, Arm. utem “(D eat’, Gk. édomai, Lat. edo 
0 eat’, ОП. estar (*et’-s-thro) ‘(s/he) eats’ (subjunctive), Goth. itan ‘eat’, OE 
etan (Engl. eat), OHG ezzan ‘eat’ (Ger. essen), Lith. ёйи ‘(D eat’, OCS jami ‘(D 
eat’. 

Nominal derivatives of this root give words meaning ‘food’, ‘fodder’, with 
different suffixal formations providing a semantic opposition of human food to 
livestock fodder in individual dialects: Hitt. etri ‘fodder’ (cf. Hitt. etriya-, Luw. 
adari- ‘feed’), Laroche 1955:82; Gk. eidar ‘fodder; food’ (Chantraine 1964:16); 
Lith. éda ‘food’, Russ. eda, Bulg. jada ‘food’, Olcel. áta ‘food, nourishment’. 

A stem in *-nth- acquires the meaning ‘tooth’ in a number of dialects: cf. 
Hitt. adant- ‘eating; eaten’ beside Skt. dán, acc. dántam ‘tooth’, Gk. odön, gen. 
odóntos ‘tooth’, Lat. dens, gen. dentis, Olr. dét, Goth. tunbus, OHG zand (Ger. 
Zahn), OE tòð (Engl. tooth), Lith. dantis ‘tooth’; cf., with a different suffix, 
Arm. atamn ‘tooth’. 

The root *et’- ‘eat’ is especially frequent as the second element of a com- 
pound with a preceding object, which points to the extreme antiquity of this 
structure: Skt. madh(u)v-ád- ‘honey-eater’, OCS medv-édi ‘bear’, lit. ‘honey- 
eater’; cf. Lith. duion-édis ‘bread-eater’ (Būga 1958-1961:11.692); Skt. kravy-ad- 
(< kravya-ad-) ‘flesh-devouring’ (of Agni, Geib 1975), Hom. Gk. Om-éstés 
‘flesh-eating’ (of animals, Iliad 22.67), Ved. Skt. атаа- *eating raw meat' (of 
carnivorous birds). 
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6.4.2. The opposition of raw food to cooked food 


An opposition of raw to cooked food as a characterization of non-human vs. 
human food can clearly be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European and is re- 
flected in the individual historical dialects, e.g. Hitt. huiswant- ‘raw meat’ vs. 
zanuwant- ‘cooked meat’ (in Hittite rituals). 

The word for ‘raw meat’ in Indo-European is reconstructed as *khreuH-/ 
*khruH-, ancestral to Skt. kravíh (neuter) ‘raw flesh, raw meat’, kravyám ‘raw 
meat’, krürd- ‘bloody, terrible’, Avest. xrüra- ‘bloody, terrible’, xrū- ‘piece of 
bloody raw meat’, Gk. kréas ‘meat’, Lat. cruor ‘gore’, cruentus ‘bloody’, MIr. 
crú ‘blood’, Olcel. hrár ‘raw, uncooked’, OHG (h)ro ‘raw’ (Ger. roh), Lith. 
kraüjas ‘blood’, OCS krüvi ‘blood’. 

Meat in general, indifferent as to whether cooked or raw, was designated by 
the generic term * mems-o-, attested in all the main early dialects:15 Toch. B 
misa ‘meat’, Skt. mamsdm ‘meat’ (cf. Ved. mamsa-bhiksa ‘request for meat’ of 
the animal to be eaten, mdms-pdcana- ‘meat-cooking’), Arm. mis, реп. msoy 
‘meat’, Hom. Gk. méria, méra ‘cuts of meat from the thigh’, Alb. mish ‘meat’, 
Lat. membrum ‘member’ (originally ‘part of body or carcass’), Olr. mir ‘piece 
(of meat)’, Goth. mimz ‘meat’, OPruss. mensa ‘meat’, Latv. miesa ‘meat’, OCS 
meso ‘meat’. 

A semantic opposition of cooked to raw which distinguishes human food 
from animal food is a typological feature of many cultures at various stages of 
development (Lévi-Strauss 1964), distinguishing them from cultures which 
make a less consistent demarcation of these categories (for this typology see 
Ingham 1971, Soler 1973). 


6.4.3. Cooking of food 


A generic term for preparation of food over heat can be reconstructed as 
*phekho-: Toch. A pdk- ‘cook, be cooked; prepare, be prepared’, Toch. B 
pákw- ‘cook’, Skt. pdcanti ‘(they) cook, fry’, Gk. pésso '(I) cook’, arto-kópos 
‘baker’ (cf. Arm. hac‘ ‘bread’ < *phokho-thi), Lat. coquo ‘(I) bake, cook’, Lith. 
kepü ‘(I) bake’, képti ‘bake; be baked, roasted’, OCS pekg ‘(I) bake’, Alb. pjek 
“(D bake’. 

Other words for preparation of food can be reconstructed for Indo- 
European: *bhrek’-/*bhruk’-, Ved. Skt. bhrjjáti (dhänäs) ‘roasts (grain)’, cf. 
Gk. phrügetron ‘vessel for roasted barley’, phrügo ‘(I) roast, dry’, Skt. 
bharjana- ‘roasting’, MPers. barstan ‘roast’ (Pers. biristan), OLat. ferctum 
‘sacrificial cake made of barley, honey, and butter’, participle of *fergo '(I) 


15. The corresponding Hittite word is concealed behind the Sumerogram UZU (Akkadian 
Tru ‘meat’). 
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roast (barley)’, Osc. fertalis ‘ritual ceremony involving sacrificial cakes’, Lith. 
bifgelas ‘home-brewed beer’, Latv. bi£ga ‘fumes, smoke’, OPruss. aubirgo 
*restaurant owner' (Toporov 1975-:1.143-44). 


6.4.4. Indo-European terms for 'fire' and 'hearth' 


Food was of course cooked over a fire, *phHHur: Hitt. pahhur, Toch. A por, B 
puwar, Arm. hur, gen. hroy ‘fire’, Gk. pur ‘fire’, Umbr. pir ‘fire’, Olcel. fürr 
‘fire’, Goth. fon, OE fyr ‘fire’ (Engl. fire), OHG fuir, Ger. Feuer, OPruss. 
panno ‘fire’.16 The fire burned іп a hearth, *Has-: Hitt. hassi, dat-loc. ‘in the 
hearth’, Osc. aasaí ‘in the hearth’, Lat. ara ‘hearth’; compare the Old Hittite 
formula ha-a3-3i-i pa-ah-hu-ur ‘fire in the hearth’, BoTU 10 B 23-25, with Osc. 
aasai purasiai ‘in the fiery hearth’. 


6.4.5. The ritual role of the fire and hearth in ancient Indo-European traditions 


Maintaining a fire in the hearth and preparing hot food obviously played an 
essential role in the Indo-European household and assumed ritual significance, as 
is reflected in the exceptional cultic significance of the hearth and the ritual 
group of cooks and preparers of food in Indo-European traditions. In Hittite 
tradition there are special instructions for keeping the fire (sometimes a ritual 
fire) in the hearth. Temple servers and other functionaries are called upon to 
fan the flames and keep the fire burning in the hearth: Hitt. ha-a3-3i pa-ah-hu-ur 
pa-ra-is-te-ni ‘you will fan the flames in the hearth’, 2 BoTU 10 B 22, nu IZI 
me-ik-ki pa-ah-ha-aS-tin ‘and preserve the fire excessively’, KUB XIII 4 III 44. 
There were also special ‘fire people’ (LÜMES pahhuenas) whose obligations 
included watching the fire (KBo V 11 Vs. I 21-24). Special cooks (ideogram 
LUMUHALDIM), who prepared food during religious rites and ceremonies, 
formed a separate caste of functionaries who received allotments for their work. 
Cooks (LUMUHALDIM) are mentioned in the deed of Arnuwandas (KBo V 7 I 
Rs. 13, Rienischneider 1958:352). 

Analogous ritual groups having an even more complex ritual function are 
also attested in ancient Roman tradition, where there were special colleges of 
cooks. From the archaic inscription of the Faliscan college of cooks (Ququei) it 


16. This word belonged to the inactive class in early Indo-European and was opposed to 
the word for ‘fire’ as an active force, *nk’ni- (Skt. agní-, Lat. ignis, OCS ogni). It is 
subsequently replaced in individual dialects (Sanskrit, Latin, Lithuanian-Latvian, Slavic) by the 
latter terın. In other dialects, in contrast, *phHHur is generalized, replacing the earlier active 
word and thereby removing the original Indo-European opposition of words for fire based on the 
active or inactive nature of the referent. Evidently the word originally described a special way of 
preparing grain, in particular barley, over a fire. 
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is known that they made offerings to the highest gods (Imperatoribus Summeis) 
— Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 

In Rome a public cult of fire, embodied by the goddess Vesta, continued to 
exist for a long time. Hearths of various types and shapes are attested: circular 
hearths dedicated to Vesta and quadrangular ones for other deities, which is 
analogous to the opposition of quadrangular and circular hearths in ancient India 
(Dumézil 1966:311; for Greece see Vernant 1969). The fire was usually made 
in the center of the house or in the center of the entire village or town (there is 
an analogous Caucasian tradition of a central location for the fire). 

In Indic tradition a cult of fire and hearth is preserved for a long time (for 
the Iranian terms for ‘hearth’ see Eilers 1974); there are also ritual castes of 
cooks, comparable in type to those of the Hittites. The cooks prepared food 
during religious holidays and public ceremonies (Hocart 1970:116, 125). 


6.4.6. Ritual food offered to a deity 


Rituals involving preparing food and dedicating it to a deity, preserved in 
individual historical Indo-European traditions, may reflect very early practices 
going back to Proto-Indo-European. We can even posit a special term *t'aHph- 
which denoted ritual food offered to the gods and eaten during festival cere- 
monies: Lat. daps ‘ceremonial (cultic) table; food, meal, feast’, cf. Toch. A tap- 
‘eat’, Arm. tawn ‘festival’, Olcel. tafn ‘sacrificial animal, sacrificial food’. 
Consequently, in addition to Indo-European *et’- in the general sense ‘eat’ we 
can also set up the base *t'aHph- “eat ritual food offered to a deity'. The 
original meaning of the word can still be clearly traced in its historical reflexes 
and their derivatives. 

The semantics of the word is especially clear in Latin. Lat. daps is food for a 
feast, consecrated to the gods and including a great deal of meat and wine; it was 
eaten ceremoniously by participants in the consecration ritual (Benveniste 
1966a:323ff.). A derivative in -/- forms an adjective denoting the deity the feast 
was consecrated to: Juppiter Dapalis ‘Jupiter, honored by a ceremonial feast’. 
This derivative can be compared to Toch. A tapal, used in a modal sense: ‘what 
is to be eaten; food' (W. Thomas 1952:57, 62; cf. Van Windekens 1976:497), 
e.g. Siskis tapal mà pälskänt ‘they did not think of the possibility of being eaten 
by the lion’. Formally identical to these derivatives is Hitt. LÜtappala- ‘person 
responsible for court cooking' (Friedrich 1952:210). The formal and semantic 
correspondence makes clear the etymological identity of Hitt. tappala- to the 
forms in the other Indo-European dialects. The presence of this stem in Hittite, 
Tocharian, and other dialects gives firm grounds for positing its existence in 
Proto-Indo-European in the sense ‘(eat) ritual food offered to a deity’. 
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6.4.7. Exchange of food between people and gods; the word for ‘hunger’, 
‘famine’ 


Sacrifices to the gods in ancient societies embodied a conception of reciprocity 
existing between people and gods. A sacrifice of food to the gods required an 
abundance of food, and this abundance was caused by the gods. If the 
reciprocity was broken, the gods might stop sending food to the earth, which 
would cause famine. 

We can reconstruct an Indo-European word for ‘hunger, famine’ on the evi- 
dence of Hitt. kas‘t- ‘hunger’, kistant- ‘hunger’, Toch. A kast ‘hunger’, B kest 
‘hunger’; cf. Skt. jdsuri- ‘starving, gaunt’ (Mayrhofer 1956:1.425, Van Win- 
dekens 1976:168). 

The theme of famine among people and gods due to breaking of the normal 
reciprocity plays a major role in Hittite ritual and mythological texts, evidently 
reflecting the earliest Indo-European conceptions. Thus the ‘Prayer of Mursilis 
during the plague’ expresses fear that the gods may die of hunger if the people 
stop sacrificing bread and beverages to them (Goetze 1929:239). In the Old 
Hittite myth of Telepinus, people starve because of the anger of the gods. Such 
motifs are a characteristic feature of early farming and herding societies, includ- 
ing that of the Indo-Europeans. 


6.4.8. Other terms for eating 


Also included in the Indo-European lexicon of words having to do with eating 
was *k’oer- ‘swallow’, which gives specialized meanings ‘eat greedily’, ‘con- 
sume food and drink’ in the dialects: Skt. girdti ‘swallows’, -gara- ‘swallowing’ 
(in compounds like aja-gard- ‘goat-swallower’, referring to a serpent), Avest. 
Jaraiti ‘swallows’ (cf. aspö-gar- ‘horse-swallower’, garaman- ‘throat, neck’, 
Arm. ker, kur ‘food’, kokord ‘throat’, Alb. ngránë ‘eaten’, Hom. Gk. bromé 
‘food’, brósis ‘meal’, brötüs ‘food’, bibröskö ‘eat one’s fill’, Gk. borós 
‘voracious’, Lat. uoro ‘devour’, cf. carni-uorus ‘meat-eating’, ОП. tuarae 
‘food’, Lith. geriù ‘drink’, OCS po-Zirg ‘devour’ (see Pokorny 1959:474-75). 


6.4.9. The Indo-European word for drinking 


The meaning ‘drink’ was conveyed in Indo-European by two roots, *ekho- and 
*phoH(i)-. *ekho-: Hitt. ekuzzi ‘(he) drinks’, akuwanzi ‘(they) drink’, Luw. 
aku-, Hier. Luw. aku-, Pal. ahu- ‘drink’, Toch. A, B yok- ‘drink’; and cognates 
meaning ‘water’: Lat. aqua ‘water’, Goth. a/va‘river’, Olcel. &ger ‘sea god’. 
*phoH(i)-: Hitt. paš- ‘swallow’, Gk. pind ‘(I) drink’, póthi ‘drink’ (imperative), 
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and also póma ‘drinking’, Skt. píbati ‘(he) drinks’, Lat. bibo ‘(I) drink’, ОП. 
ibid ‘(he) drinks’, OPruss. poieiti ‘drinks’, OCS pijg '(I) drink’, Alb. pi ‘drink’, 
Arın. ampem ‘(I) drink’. 

The existence of two reconstructed words presupposes a semantic specializa- 
tion based on the understood object. To judge from the semantics of derivatives 
of these originally verbal roots (оп the one hand Lat. aqua ‘water’, Goth. ava 
‘river, stream of water’; on the other, Lat. potus ‘drinking; beverage’, OCS pivo 
‘beverage’, Skt. panam ‘beverage’, etc.), *ekho- must have originally meant 
‘drink water’ (thus Hitt. watar ekutteni ‘you will drink water’, Toch. A war 
yoktsi ‘drink water’), while *phoH(i)- probably referred to drinking some 
beverage, perhaps *medhu- ‘honey; intoxicating beverage’, *we/oino- ‘wine’, 
or, plausibly, milk (these beverages and their Indo-European names are dis- 
cussed above). 

In addition to food, beverages were also sacrificed to the gods. The sacrifi- 
cial food was usually sprinkled with beverages. The term for this sacrificial 
libation was *sphent'-, reflected in a number of early Indo-European dialects 
(see II.4.2.1.6 above). 


6.4.10. Indo-European terms for food prepared by heating 


Of the names of foods prepared by heating preserved in the individual dialects, 
*yeu-s- ‘(meat) soup, broth’ is undoubtedly of Proto-Indo-European date: Skt. 
yühlyüsán- ‘soup; meat soup’, Lat. iüs, gen. iüris ‘soup, gravy’, OPruss. juse 
‘meat soup’, Lith. dial. jase ‘fish soup; broth’, Slavic *juxa: ORuss. uxa ‘fish 
soup’, Slovene júha ‘soup’, Czech jicha ‘soup’; probably also cognate is Gk. 
züme ‘leavening’ (Pokorny 1959:507). 

Another dialect word, referring to soup prepared by heating or by fermen- 
tation, is represented by *khr-em-: Skt. karam-bhá- ‘barley porridge; soup’, 
Lat. cremor ‘slimy thick juice’, Gaul. koürmi ‘type of beer’, Olr. coirm ‘beer’ 
(Pokorny 1959:572), OCS kriima ‘fodder’, Russ. korm (Vasmer 1953:1.627-28 
[1964-1973:11.329)). 


6.4.11. The Indo-European word for “salt 


An indispensable item in preparing food from agricultural and meat products 
was salt, whose Indo-European name is reconstructed as *sal- on the evidence 
of Toch. A sale, B salyiye, Gk. háls ‘salt’, Arm. at ‘salt’, Lat. sal, Olr. salann 
*salt', Goth. salt, OHG salz (Ger. Salz), OE sealt (Engl. sait), Latv. säls ‘salt’, 
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OCS soli ‘salt’.17 In Sanskrit we find a semantic shift from ‘salty’ to ‘sea’: Skt. 
sal-ilá-, cf. Gk. háls ‘sea’ (for details see II.5.3.7 above). 


6.4.12. Indo-European words for oils 


A generic term for ‘oil’ and ‘butter’ can be reconstructed as *selph-: Toch. A 
sälyp, B salype ‘oil’ (olive), ‘butter’, ‘fat’, Skt. sarpis- ‘melted butter; fat’, Gk. 
élpos ‘oil’, ‘ élaion’ (Hesychius), Alb. gjálpë ‘oil, butter’, OHG salba ‘ointment’ 
(Ger. Salbe), salbon ‘spread, rub on, smear’ (Ger. salben), OE sealfian ‘spread, 
rub on, smear’ (Engl. salve); see also П.3.1.3.3 above for words meaning 
‘butter’. 

Another word for oil, especially ointment and salve, is formed from 
*ongho-: Skt. añjánti ‘(they) spread on, smear, rub on’, áñjah ‘ointment, oil’ 
(e.g. añjas-pa- ‘oil-drinking, butter-drinking’), Arm. awcanem ‘rub on, smear’ 
(Meillet 1936:37), Lat. unguo '(I) anoint, smear’, unguen ‘fat, grease’, 
unguentum ‘ointment, liniment’, Umbr. umtu ‘rub on’, Olr. imb ‘oil’, OPruss. 
anctan ‘oil’, OHG ancho ‘oil’. The meaning of this word, attested in the 
historical dialects, gives the possibility of reconstructing the Proto-Indo- 
European meanings ‘liniment, ointment, salve’, ‘apply oil’, which indicates that 
oil was not only used for food but was also rubbed on the body and used for 
other household purposes. 


6.5. Terminology for crafts and craft production 
6.5.1. Terms for spinning, weaving, and sewing 


Among the principal household occupations of women in the Proto-Indo- 
European period we can distinguish weaving, *Hwebh-, spinning, *sneH-, and 
sewing, *syu(H)-. The basic terms connected with weaving and derivatives of 
*Hwebh- were surveyed in Chapter Three above, in connection with wool and 
its ritual and domestic applications (see II.3.1.4.4-3.1.4.6), and also in connec- 
tion with the production of flax and hemp (see II.4.2.5). 

PIE *sneH-(i/u-) ‘spin, weave, bind, braid’: Hom. Gk. лёд ‘(D) spin’, néma 
‘cloth; yarn’, nésis ‘spinning’, Lat. ned '(I) spin, weave’, MIr. sním ‘spinning’, 
OHG лаи ‘(D) sew’, пајап ‘sew’ (Ger. nähen), Latv. snat ‘spin, twist’; cognates 
include formations in -и-: Toch. В sñor, pl. sfiaura ‘tendon’, Hom. Gk, neüron 
‘tendon; bowstring made of ox tendons; cord’, neuré ‘bowstring’, Skt. snävan- 
‘sinew’, Avest. sndvara ‘tendon’, Arm. neard ‘tendon’, OCS snujg “(D set warp’ 


17. A Hittite neuter word for ‘salt’ is concealed behind the Sumerogram MUN-an; 
however, there is also a form of common gender MUN-a¥ (Friedrich 1952:286). 
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(see Trubacev 1966:90-91, 113). 

PIE *syu(H)- ‘tie, sew, twist’: Hitt. 3ummanza(n) ‘rope’ (Oettinger 1980), 
Skt. syüman- ‘band, thong, belt’, Gk. humén ‘tendon’, Skt. sivyati ‘sews’, Lat. 
suo “(1) sew’, Goth. siujan ‘sew’, Lith. siti ‘sew’, Latv. süt ‘sew’, OCS si jo '(D 
sew’; possibly also Hitt. uel “thread’(?) (Friedrich 1952:196). 

PIE *seH(i)- ‘tie, bind; twist’: Hitt. ishiya- ‘tie’ (the source of ishiul 
*treaty'), Шим. hishiya- ‘tie’ (reduplicated stem), Skt. syáti ‘binds’, 3sg. aor. 
ásat, Latv. siet ‘bind’, Lith. sieti ‘bind’, saitas ‘leash’, Latv. saite ‘binding, tether, 
string’, OPruss. -saytan ‘strap’, OCS séti ‘loop, snare, trap’, OHG seito ‘rope, 
loop’ (Ger. Saite ‘string of musical instrument’); formations in -m: Hitt. 
ishimana- ‘rope, string’, Hom. Gk. himäs, gen. himántos ‘strap’, Olcel. simi 
‘rope, cord’. 

Formal and semantic comparison of *syu(H)- and *seH(i)- and their 
derivatives suggests that the two forms are probably related. *syu(H)- may 
be regarded as an ancient zero-grade form with the suffix *-u-: *seH(i)- > 
*sHy-u-. 


6.5.2. Indo-European terms for clothing and dressing 


A Proto-Indo-European term for clothing and dressing in general can be 
reconstructed as *wes-, reflected in all the major early dialects: Hitt. 
wess(iya)-, wasS(iya)- “get dressed’, 3sg. mediopass. westa (KUB IX 28 I 15), 
Luw. was-, Toch. A, B wds- ‘get dressed’, Skt. váste ‘gets dressed’, Avest. vaste 
id., Arm. z-genum ‘(I) get dressed’ (from *wes-nu-), Hom. Gk. hennümi ‘(D) 
dress (someone)', middle ‘(I) get dressed’, Alb. vesh ‘dress (someone)’, vishem 
‘get dressed’, Goth. wasjan ‘dress (someone)', Olcel. verja ‘dress (someone)'. 
Nominal derivatives: Hitt. waspa- ‘clothing’ (Goetze 1955:52-53, Watkins 
1969a), им. waspa-nt-, Toch. A wsal ‘clothing’, cf. Olcel. уезі ‘clothing’; Skt. 
vásana- ‘clothing’ (cf. Gk. heanós ‘women’s clothing’), Avest. vanhana- 
‘clothing’; Skt. vástra- ‘clothing’, Avest. vastra- ‘clothing’; Arm. z-gest ‘cloth- 
ing’, Gk. esthés ‘clothing’, Lat. uestis ‘clothing’, Goth. wasti ‘clothing’. 

The stem *wes- can be etymologically linked with the primary root *eu- 
(zero grade with suffix *-es-) ‘put on, pull on’ (see Lane 1931:5): Lat. ex-uo 
*(D) undress’, ind-uo ‘(I) put on’, ind-uuiae ‘clothing’; Arm. aganim 1) put on’, 
Olr. fuan (from *upo-ou-no, Pokorny 1959:346), Lith. avéti ‘wear shoes’, aiiti 
‘put on footwear’, Latv. Qut ‘put on footwear’, OCS ob-ujg ‘(I) put on foot- 
wear’, cf. Avest. ao6ra- ‘footwear’. 

There are also a few dialect words which denote individual items of clothing 
or types of clothing, e.g. Gk. zoné ‘belt’, zöstös ‘belted’, Hom. zöster ‘warrior’s 
belt’, zöstron ‘belt’, Avest. yah- ‘belt’, yasta- ‘belted’, Alb. ngjesh ‘put belt on’, 
Lith. juostas ‘belted’, josta ‘belt’ and others (see Barber 1975). 
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6.5.3. The general term for craft production in Indo-European 


The Indo-European terminology for handcrafts in the broad sense also includes 
the stem *theKhs- ‘produce; braid; work (something)’ (primarily wood with a 
sharp tool or axe), ‘model (in clay). The broad spectrum of meanings 
reconstructed from reflexes of this stem in the historical dialects suggests that 
the word collectively designated craft production in general, subsuming car- 
pentry, weaving, pottery, etc. 

Hitt. taks-, takkes-, taggas- ‘do, make; connect; put together; build; produce’; 
Skt. táksati ‘produces, prepares, makes by hand’ (e.g. in the Rigveda rátham 
‘chariot’, casdlam asvayüpáya ‘ring of the sacrificial pillar’), past participle 
tastá-, Avest. tasta- ‘cup’, cf. Lat. testa ‘brick; vessel, pot’; Skt. táksan- ‘carpen- 
ter’, Avest. tašan- ‘creator’, cf. Gk. tékton ‘carpenter’, Skt. tdstar- ‘carpenter’, 
cf. Lat. textor ‘weaver’; Avest. tasaiti ‘produces’, '(carpenter) makes’, tasa- ‘axe’ 
(Pers. tas ‘axe’); Gk. tékhne ‘handcraft, art, craftsmanship’, Lat. texo ‘(I) braid, 
weave, put together, build’, Olr. tal (< *tokslo-) ‘axe’, OHG dehsa, dehsala ‘axe, 
poleaxe’, MHG dehsen ‘scutch hemp, flax’, Lith. ta3yti ‘hew’, Latv. test ‘hew, 
work (wood, etc.)’, OCS tesati ‘hew’, RChSI. tesla ‘carpenter’s tool; adze’ 
(Trubacev 1966:152). 


6.5.4. Dialect terms for craft production 


Another Indo-European stem, dialectally more restricted, is *khoer-, with 
approximately the same meaning ‘do, make; connect; make by hand; form’, 
reflecting an aspect of the productive process common to several crafts: Skt. 
karóti ‘makes, connects, prepares’, kárman- ‘handcraft’, Visvá-karman- ‘Master 
of all trades’ (a deity in the Rigveda), karmdra- ‘smith’, Avest. karanaoiti 
‘makes, accomplishes’, сата- ‘means, method’, ОП. cruth ‘image, form’, MIr. 
creth ‘poetry’, Lith. kurti ‘make, create’, OPruss. küra ‘builds’. If Hitt. kuer-/ 
kur- ‘cut, cut off’ is cognate (Pedersen 1938:128; cf. Friedrich 1952:113), then 
the stem must be regarded as being of Proto-Indo-European date. 


6.5.5. Terms for woodworking 


Another Indo-European term having to do with woodworking is *phlekh- 
‘plait, braid, intertwine’:18 Skt. prasna- ‘braiding’, Avest. frasnam ‘braiding’, 


18. *phlekh- may represent State II of the Indo-European root *phel- ‘put together, 
fold’ (see Pokorny 1959:834, cf. Watkins 1971:1535): Gk. di-plös ‘double’, Lat. du-plus, 
du-plex ‘double’ (lit. ‘folded in two’); Goth. twei-fls ‘doubt’, OHG zwival ‘doubt’ (Ger. 
Zweifel); Alb. pálé ‘fold, pleat’, OHG faltan and others. State I of the same root is possibly 
represented in IE *phelkh- ‘twist, turn’: OHG felga ‘rim of wheel’ (see 1.4.2.2 above on the 
binomes of Benveniste). 
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Hom. Gk. pléko '(T) braid’, Lat. plectö ‘(1) braid, twist, interweave’, OHG 
flehtan ‘braid’ (Ger. flechten), flahs ‘flax’ (Ger. Flachs), OE fleax (Engl. flax), 
OCS pletg “(D braid, plait’. 

Another is *ther- ‘rub, polish, abrade; drill, bore hole’: Hom. Gk. teíro *(D 
rub’, téretron ‘drill’, Lat. tero ‘(I) rub, grind, sharpen, scrape off/out’, ОП. 
tarathar ‘borer’, OHG drden ‘tum’ (Ger. drehen), OCS tirg ‘(1) rub’, Lith. trinti 
‘rub’. 

PIE *bher- ‘work (e.g. wood, land) with a sharp tool’: Avest. tiZi-bara- 
‘with a sharp cutter’, Arm. brem ‘(T) dig out, drill (out)’, Alb. borig(é) ‘chip’, 
brimé ‘hole’, Gk. pharóo ‘(T) plow’, pháros ‘plow’, Lat. foro ‘(I) drill, bore 
through, make hole through’, OHG boron (Ger. bohren), OE borian (Engl. 
bore), Olcel. bora ‘drill’, Russ. bort’ ‘(beehive in) hollow in tree trunk, 
hollowed-out tree’. 

PIE *skher- (enlarged by various suffixes) ‘carve, shear, cut’: Skt. krntati 
‘cuts’, Avest. karantaiti ‘cuts, flays; cleans, dresses (slaughtered animal)’, Hom. 
Gk. keirö ‘(D cut, shear’, Olcel. skera ‘cut’, OHG sceran, OE sciéran ‘shear, 
си? (Engl. shear), Russ. kroju ‘cut out’, Polabian krüöje ‘cuts’, ОП. scara(im) 
*(T) separate off”. 

PIE *t'er- ‘remove skin, bark’: Hom. Gk. déro ‘(I) skin, dress (animal), 
strip bark’, Arm. terem ‘(I) remove skin, bark’, Goth. dis-taíran ‘tear to pieces’, 
OE teran (Engl. tear), OHG zeran, fir-zeran ‘tear apart’ (Ger. verzehren), Lith. 
dirti ‘skin, peel, strip off’, OCS derg ҶТ) tear off, strip off’. 


6.5.6. Indo-European pottery terminology 


Words specifically having to do with pottery making are represented in Indo- 
European by a small number of general terms. Most important is *dheigh- in 
the specialized meaning ‘clay; material for pottery’ and also ‘clay structure, clay 
wall’; as a verb it meant ‘mix clay, mold’. All these meanings of the protoform 
are reflected in the semantics of the words derived from it, found in the 
historical Indo-European dialects: 

Toch. A tseke ‘sculpture’, Skt. dehf ‘wall (of clay)’, dehayati ‘builds a 
wall around’, Avest. pairi-daézayeiti ‘builds a wall around’, OPers. dida- 
‘fortress’; Hom. Gk. teikhos ‘walls, stronghold, fortification, rampart’; Osc. 
feihüss ‘walls’ (acc.); Lat. fingo ‘(T) mold, shape’, figulus ‘potter’, cf. ОНС tegal 
‘crucible’ (Ger. Tiegel), Goth. daigs ‘dough’, OHG teig ‘dough’ (Ger. Teig), OE 
dag (Engl. dough). 

The absence of any other clearly Proto-Indo-European words for pottery 
making may be due to loss of the common words for pottery and potting 
implements in the separate historical dialects and their replacement by new 
terms (for dialectal pottery terms see Trubacev 1966:173-308); for instance, it 
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is impossible to reconstruct with certainty a Proto-Indo-European term for the 
potter's wheel.19 

Words referring to types of handcraft activity are preserved better than 
words for the artifacts produced. Names not only for shared ceramic articles 
but also for other craft products are unstable across dialects, evidently due to 
changing handcraft technology and the appearance of new objects with new 
names. Under such conditions it is impossible for the researcher to reconstruct 
to the protolanguage terms found in separate dialects, even though these terms 
may in fact continue forms which existed in the actual protolanguage. There- 
fore, even in the absence of a well-developed reconstructible Proto-Indo- 
European pottery terminology, one can presume a certain level of pottery- 
making development among the ancient Indo-Europeans, and the corresponding 
technical devices for producing ceramic items and firing them in kilns. Thus we 
can assume that certain terms pertaining to pottery which are preserved only in 
particular dialect groupings may actually reflect words of Proto-Indo-European 
date. 

One such possibly Proto-Indo-European term is Skt. ukhá- ‘cooking pot’, 
Goth. aühns ‘oven’ (cf. OE ofnet ‘small vessel’, OHG ovan ‘oven’, Ger. Ofen), 
Gk. ipnós, hipnós ‘oven’, Lat. aulla, aula ‘pot’ (see Pokorny 1959:88), supported 
by Hitt. happina 'into the oven' (directive case, Oettinger 1976:29), OPruss. 
wumpnis *oven for baking bread'. 

Another is Vedic Skt. gharmá- ‘kettle; heat’, ghrná- ‘heat’, Lat. formus 
‘warm’, fornus ‘oven’, fornax ‘oven’, fornix ‘vault’ (evidently one made of pots: 
Trubacev 1966:199), ORuss. g”rn” ‘kiln, forge’. The Indo-European source 
*ghoer- in its original meaning is defined as ‘heat, warmth’ (Skt. hdras- ‘heat’, 
Gk. thermos ‘hot’, etc.); however, at a fairly early date the word could already 
have acquired a special technical meaning pertaining to pottery (see Ernout and 
Meillet 1967:248). 

Pottery making arose at an early stage of the Neolithic revolution, and after 
the seventh to sixth millennia B.C. it spread from southwestern Asia to Europe 
and eastward to Asia (see Mellaart 1965:86, 105-6, 115ff.). 


6.5.7. The terminology of metallurgy. Words for 'copper' 


Pottery making was a precondition for the development of smithery and 


19. Unless we regard the Indo-European words for *wheel', *khoekholo- (Skt. cakrá- 
‘circle’, Gk. káklos ‘circle’, etc.) and *rotho- (Lat. rota ‘wheel; potter's wheel’), as words for 
‘pottery wheel’; both meanings are present in Hitt. kurki- ‘wheel; potter's wheel’ (Sumerogram 
GISDUBBIN), see below. А synchronic generalization can be established in the area of cultural 
typology: the presence of the potter's wheel can be assumed in cultures which have the wheel 
(Childe 1954). The indubitable existence of the wheel in ancient Indo-European culture, at least 
by the time of the breakup, makes it likely that the potter's wheel was also present. 
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metallurgy (Wertime 1973a). Its required temperatures, on the order of 
800°-1000° C, were attained in specially equipped kilns. The smelting of metals 
could take place in special bowls which isolated the metal from the air and 
prevented oxidation (Forbes 1955-1964:IX, Aitchison 1960). 

For Proto-Indo-European we can reconstruct a number of metal names, 
which in itself shows that the ancient Indo-Europeans were familiar with certain 
metals and their use in the household and for making weapons. PIE *Haye/os-: 
Skt. áyah, gen. áyasah ‘metal; iron; iron implement; sword, knife’, Avest. ayah-, 
gen. ayagho ‘metal; iron’, Lat. aes, gen. aeris ‘copper, bronze; copper or bronze 
article’, Goth. aiz ‘metal coin’ > ‘money’, OHG er ‘ore’, Olcel. eir ‘ore; 
copper’. Derivatives in *-no-: Avest. ayaghaena- ‘metallic; iron (adj.)’, Lat. 
aénus ‘copper, bronze’ (adj.), OE &ren, OHG erin ‘of bronze’. 

The variety of meanings attested in the historical reflexes of *Haye/os- — 
‘copper’, ‘bronze’, even ‘iron’ — makes it impossible to choose between ‘cop- 
per’ and ‘bronze’ as proto-meaning on purely linguistic grounds. But copper is 
typologically prior to bronze, which is an alloy of copper with tin or a substitute 
for tin;20 this speaks in favor of an original meaning ‘copper’ for the Proto- 
Indo-European word. With the appearance of bronze, known in Southwest and 
Southeast Asia from the fourth millennium on (Forbes 1955-1964:IX; Wertime 
1973b:876), the word for copper could have been transferred to bronze, just as 
later, in the Iron Age (which begins in the late second or early first millennium 
B.C. in western Asia and India), the same word was transferred to iron in the 
Sanskrit descriptive term krsndyasa- ‘iron’ < krsna- + ayas-, lit. ‘black metal’ 
(see Thieme 1964:594).21 The shift from ‘copper’ to ‘bronze’ could have begun 


20. The earliest specimens of copper come from the Middle East, beginning with Catal 
Hiiyiik (seventh to sixth millennia B.C.): Neuninger, Pittioni, and Sieg] 1964. 

Interesting in this connection are Mesopotamian ritual texts praising the fire (Sum. gibil) 
which mixes copper (Sum. urudu, Akkad. eri) and tin (Sum. an.nag, Akkad. annaku): Levey 
1959:211. The Sumerian text ‘Enki and the World Order’ speaks of bronze as an alloy of copper 
with tin, imported from the eastern country Meluhha, probably India (see Falkenstein 1964:76): 
Sum. urudu-zu nanga-zabar(-r[a) hé-ém] ‘may your (i.e. Meluhha’s) copper be (i.e. contain) 
tin-bronze'. Evidently in Sumerian times bronze containing tin was imported into Mesopotamia 
from Meluhha. In Sumerian such bronze is sometimes simply called ‘Meluhha copper’ 
(urudu-me-luh-ha, Sjöberg 1963:257). An origin for Sumerian bronze in the ancient cities of the 
Indus Valley was proposed long ago (see Aitchison 1960:1.42-43, 62). Only much later — 
probably after the destruction of the Indus Valley cities and the breaking of trade relations with 
India — does tin for producing bronze begin to be imported into Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
(karum Kani3) from the west, in particular from the Iberian peninsula (see Wertime 1973a, b). 


21. Skt. krsnd- ‘black’, with cognates OPruss. kirsnan, OCS Crünü ‘black’, Lith. kersas 
‘black and white (spotted)’ (without the suffixal element *-no-). The word is a dialect term for 
‘black’, restricted to the Indo-Iranian-Balto-Slavic dialect grouping, see Porzig 1964:247. The 
same dialect area has a term for ‘gray-black’, probably a horse color: Skt. $y@vd- ‘brown-black; 
bay’, Avest. sydva- ‘black’ (cf. the personal name Siiduudspi-, lit. ‘having bay horses’: 
Mayrhofer 1979:1.75), OPruss. sywan, Lith. šyvas ‘gray-white, gray’, OCS sivü ‘gray’ (Porzig 
1954:166 [1964:246]). 

There is no Proto-Indo-European word for ‘iron’. The words for ‘iron’ are not cognate 
and arise only in the separate daughter dialects, which in itself is evidence for the appearance of 
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fairly early, possibly even in Proto-Indo-European or some of its dialect 
groupings. It is this process that is reflected in the daughter languages, where 
along with the usual meaning ‘bronze’ we also find ‘copper’. 


6.5.8. Indo-European metal names and color attributes 


The Indo-European word for copper or bronze is replaced in a number of 
daughter languages by loanwords or by extensions of color terms to metals of 
the same color. For instance, the Indo-European word for 'copper' and 
*bronze' is absent in Hittite, where these metals are designated by other terms: 
Hitt. kuwanna- 'copper; precious stone; the deep blue color of copper sulfate 
crystals’, Luw. kuwanzu- ‘copper’ (Laroche 1959a:59) beside Myc. Gk. 
ku-wa-no ‘blue glass’, Hom. kúanos ‘blue; copper; steel’ ;22 Hitt. harasu- ‘bronze’ 
(perhaps a borrowing of Akkad. hurasu ‘gold’; for the shift in meaning cf. the 
Finnish borrowing vaski ‘copper’ from Indo-European ‘gold’, as shown by 
Arm. oski, Toch. A was ‘gold’, cf. also Sumerian guskin ‘gold’, below). 

The Hittite names of other metals used to form alloys with copper in making 
bronze are based on original Indo-European color terms: Hitt. dankuli- ‘tin’ 
(originally ‘dark’, cf. Hitt. dankui- ‘dark’, OHG tunkal ‘dark’, Ger. dunkel) and 
Suli(ya)- ‘lead’, cf. Lat. liuidus ‘bluish, bluish-gray’, liuor ‘blue color; color of 
lead’, Olr. /í ‘color, sheen’, Russ. sliva ‘plum’ (originally ‘dark-colored fruit’, 
cf. Slovene sliv ‘plum-colored, bluish’), OHG sléha, Ger. Schlehe ‘sloe’, OE 
slah, Engl. sloe23 (see Neumann 1957). 


iron after the Proto-Indo-European breakup. The first specimens of iron date to the third 
millennium B.C. (Wertime 1973a:674, 676, 682; 1973b:875, 882). The spread of iron as a 
smelted metal comes after the twelfth century B.C. (see Coghlan 1956), which agrees with the 
date of formation of the historical Indo-European dialects and possibly of dialect groupings. The 
words for ‘iron’ that arise in these dialects show connections with languages of the Mediterranean 
and the Near East: 

Hom. Gk. khalkös ‘metal; copper; steel’, Myc. ka-ko ‘metal; copper’ (cf. ka-ke-u, Hom. 
Gk. khalkeüs ‘smith’), formally comparable to Balto-Slavic words for iron: OPruss. gelso, Lith. 
gelezis, dial. gelZis ‘iron’, Latv. dzelzs, OCS Zelézo ‘iron’. The dialectal protoform can be 
reconstructed as *ghelgh-, which may be related to the name of a Pontic tribe from Asia Minor, 
Khdlubes, known in classical tradition as siderotéktones ‘skilled in working metal’ (see 
Piotrovskij 1959:161, Planhol 1963). Also related to these is the Hattic-Hittite word for ‘iron’, 
hapalki- (Laroche 1966), which later entered Hurrian (habalgi ‘iron’) and Akkadian (habalkinnu 
‘iron’): see Diakonoff 1971:79. For iron and ironworking in Anatolia in the second millennium 
B.C. see also Siegelová 1984. 

Lat. ferrum ‘iron’, Gk. bírre (Hesychius) may be related to Akkad. parzillu ‘iron’, Aram. 
parzel, Hebr. barzel, Ugar. bril (brs2l, see Aistleitner 1963:60) ‘iron’, Svan beret ‘iron’: see 
Furnée 1972:232, 251, 252. 


22. This word is compared to Sum. KÜ.AN ‘sky(-colored) metal’ by Halleux 1969. 


23. It is often difficult to determine the direction of a semantic shift. In the case of the 
lexemes at issue here, it is not clear which was the original meaning: was the semantic shift from 
the color (‘dark’) to the name of the metal (‘lead’: Neumann 1957), or from the metal to the color 
(‘dark’, ‘shiny’, i.e. “with metallic sheen’)? The fact that Lat. Jiuidus has the meaning ‘lead- 
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The connection of metal name with color term is especially clear in PIE 
*r(e)udh- ‘red metal, copper’ and ‘red’: Skt. lohd- ‘red metal; copper; iron’, 
Lat. raudus, pl. rüdera ‘piece of copper; copper coin’, OCS ruda ‘metal’ 
(translating Gk. métallon), Russ. ruda ‘ore’, USorb. ruda ‘iron ore; red earth’, 
OHG aruzzi, erizzi, aruz ‘ore’, OSax. arut ‘ore’, ONorw. grtog ‘one-third value 
of copper coin’ beside Skt. löhita-/röhita- ‘red’, rudhirá- ‘red’, cf. Toch. B ratre 
‘red’, A rtdr ‘red’, Khotanese Saka rrusta- ‘red’, Hom. Gk. eruthrós ‘red’ 
(Dürbeck 1977:121ff., cf. eruthrös khalkós ‘red metal’, Iliad 9.365), Lat. ruber 
‘red’, rübidus ‘dark red’, Umbr. rufru ‘rubros’, Olr. ráad ‘red’, Olcel. rjóàr 
‘red’, гаид” ‘red’, Goth. raups ‘red’, OHG rot (Ger. rot), OE read (Engl. red), 
Lith. raiidas ‘red’, ORuss. rud" ‘red’ (see Risch 1979). 

The dialect distribution of this word in its two meanings ‘ore; red metal’ and 
‘red’ clearly shows that both of the historically reflected meanings are of Proto- 
Indo-European date. Note that the root shows regular ablaut alternations and 
appears in both full grade (*reudh-) and zero grade (*rudh-). The meaning 
‘copper’ can be posited for this word both on the evidence of its reflexes in 
individual dialects (e.g. Sanskrit and Latin ‘copper’) and on the strength of 
semantics, since red is the typical color of copper and copper ore. 

Since, as we have already seen, Indo-European *Haye/os- had the meaning 
‘bronze’, *r(e)udh- must obviously have had the specialized meaning ‘copper’ 
or ‘red ore, red metal’ — the basic element in the alloy producing bronze. 


6.5.9. The connection between Indo-European and ancient Mesopotamian terms 
for copper 


PIE *r(e)udh- ‘copper’ is extremely close in sound and meaning to Sumerian 
urudu ‘copper’. The Sumerian word may go back to ‘Proto-Sumerian’ *burudu, 
which underlies the name of the Euphrates river, Akkad. Purattu, i.e. the river 
where copper ore was smelted (see Limet 1960). In Sumerian the word is 
generic for several types of copper. Copper metallurgy is known in Meso- 
potamia from the end of the sixth millennium onwards, with a succession from 
the Hassuna culture (Tell-es-Sawwan near Baghdad) to the Ubaid culture 
(4400-4300 B.C.) and early Sumerian culture (Desch et al. 1928-1936, Levey 
1959:196-211). 


colored’ and Ой. Ií means ‘sheen’ makes the second direction, from metal (i.e. lead) to color (i.e. 
dark, shiny like lead), likely. If we make this assumption we can reconstruct a Proto-Indo- 
European word for ‘lead’ in the form *sl-i-, preserved in this meaning only in Hittite and 
replaced in the other languages by loans like Lat. plumbum ‘lead’ (Ernout and Meillet 1967:516), 
Hom. Gk. mólibos ‘lead’, etc. In other Indo-European dialects derivatives of this root appear 
with the transferred meanings of color and sheen. A connection with the original Indo-European 
meaning of *sl-(i)- can be seen in Hom. Gk. sólos ‘molten mass of metal’. The preservation of 
the initial *s- in Greek can be compared to analogous examples like süs ‘pig’ beside Айз (see 
II.3.2.2.5 above for these forms). 
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A connection between Indo-European *reudh- and Sumerian urudu was 
proposed in J. Schmidt 1890 (see Hommel apud Pokorny 1959:873). Such a 
borrowing could have gone in only one direction, from Sumerian to Indo- 
European (contrary to the proposal of Scherer 1947 for a borrowing in the 
opposite direction).24 The presence in Proto-Indo-European of a word shared 
with Sumerian and obviously borrowed from Sumerian raises once again the 
question of contacts between these languages and connections between the 
territories where they were spoken. 


6.5.10. Indo-European words for silver and their connection with “white', 
‘shining’ 


The Indo-European word for ‘silver’, *Hark’-, is related to the original word 
for ‘white, light-colored’: Hitt. harki- ‘white; silver'25 (cf. Toch. A arki-, B 
árkwi ‘white’), Hom. Gk. árguros ‘silver’ (cf. argés ‘white, blinding’), Arm. 
arcat‘ ‘silver’, Skt. rajatd- ‘silver’ (cf. árjuna- ‘white, light-colored, silver- 
colored’), Avest. arazata- ‘silver-colored’, OPers. ardata- ‘silver’, Lat. 
argentum ‘silver’, Osc. aragetud ‘argento’, Olr. argat ‘silver’.26 

The existence of a Proto-Indo-European word for silver naturally shows that 
the ancient Indo-Europeans were familiar with silver and indicates that they may 
have had silver metallurgy. In contrast to gold, silver only very rarely occurs 
in the form of nuggets. Silver metallurgy is believed to have existed early in 
places where silver is found together with lead (Forbes 1950:582-85, 1955- 
1964:VIII.194-259, Aitchison 1960:1.46-47). Any evidence of a word for lead 
in Indo-European can be taken as indirect evidence for the possibility that the an- 
cient Indo-Europeans used silver metallurgy. (See also Mallory and Huld 1984.) 


24. Borrowing of Sum. urudu from Indo-European is precluded by the fact that the 
Sumerian word is derived from an earlier *burudu, far removed from the Indo-European form 
and chronologically inconsistent with it. 


25. Cf. Hitt. DINGIRLIM-as (ог Si-ü-na-as) KÜ.BABBAR-i ‘silver (probably harki-) of 
the deity’, Hoffner 1968:41. For Hittite color terms see Riemschneider 1957. 


26. In the Germanic, Baltic, and Slavic languages the Indo-European word for silver is 
replaced by another term which finds parallels in a number of Mediterranean languages: Goth. 
silubr ‘silver’, OE seolfor (Engl. silver), OHG sil(a)bar (Ger. Silber), OPruss. sirablan (acc.) 
‘silver’, Latv. sidrabs, sudarbs ‘silver’, Lith. sidäbras ‘silver’; OCS sIrebro, sürebro ‘silver’. 
The word can be compared to Basque zillar, zirar, zidar ‘silver’ (Tovar 1970:271-72), Arab. 
sarif- ‘silver’, Hausa gzuFfa ‘silver’, Lyd. Sibrdi - ep’ argurédi potamöi ‘on a silver river’. This 
group of words shows more distant links to Kartvelian *weröx[-, compared by some scholars to 
Hurrian-Urartean ushu ‘silver’ (Melikisvili 1968:126-27, Diakonoff 1971:167). The replacement 
of the original Indo-European word for ‘silver’ in Germanic-Balto-Slavic must point to ancient 
connections between speakers of this Indo-European dialect group and the Middle East. On the 
other hand, even the original Indo-European word for silver, *Hark’-, finds analogs in ancient 
languages of the Near Eastern area, in particular Caucasian languages: Lak arcu, Dargi arc, 
Tabassaran ars, Archi arsi, Avar farac ‘silver’ (see Lafon 1933:91-92). The satem forms found 
in the Caucasian languages point to borrowing from a dialect like Aryan. 
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6.5.11. Indo-European words for gold 


The Proto-Indo-European word for ‘gold’ can be reconstructed as *Hau-s-/ 
*Hw-os-: Lat. aurum (from *ausum, cf. Sabine ausom), OPruss. ausis, Lith. 
áuksas (from *auskas); Toch. A was ‘gold’, В yasa ‘gold’, Arm. (v)oski ‘gold’;27 
it can be compared with Sum. guskin 'gold' (Aalto 1959). 

In a number of daughter languages the original Indo-European word for 
*gold' is replaced by neologisms. For the most part these are related to *ghel- 
‘yellow’ (cf. Skt. hári- ‘yellow’, Avest. zari- ‘yellow’, Gk. khólos ‘bile’, Lat. fel 
‘pile’, OHG gelo, Ger. gelb ‘yellow’, etc.): Skt. hiranya-, Avest. zaranya-, 
OPers. daraniya- ‘gold’, Goth. gul p ‘gold’, OE gold (Engl. gold), OHG gold 
(Ger. Gold), Latv. zélts ‘gold’, eastern Lith. Zeltas ‘golden’, OCS zlato ‘gold’. 
In Germanic-Balto-Slavic, ‘gold’ is derived from *ghel- ‘yellow’ enlarged by 
the suffix *-th-. In Indo-Iranian we find a stem in -n-. In both instances we are 
obviously dealing with a fairly early replacement of ‘gold’ in the separate dialect 
groupings. 

In Greek the replacement is by a relatively early borrowing of khrusós 
‘gold’, Myc. ku-ru-so, from Semitic: Akkad. hurdsu, Ugar. hrs, Hebr. harüs (see 
Masson 1967, Ventris and Chadwick 1973:558). 


6.5.12. Relations between metal names and color terms 


An analysis of metal names in Indo-European leads to the conclusion that they 
are closely linked to color terms. Each metal is named for its characteristic 
color. On the other hand, it is not impossible that color terms themselves arose 
from words for metals which were perceived according to their typical colors. 
In any event, analysis of Indo-European metal names makes it possible to set up 
a system of color-term oppositions correlated with metals: *reudh- 'red, dark 
red’ and ‘copper’; *Hark’- ‘shiny, white’ and ‘silver’; *6hel- ‘yellow, yellow- 
green’28 and ‘gold’. 

The Indo-European system of colors correlated with metals can be con- 
sidered typologically characteristic of socially evolved types of cultures where 
the colors had symbolic meanings, associated both with metals and with 
phenomena of another order, namely social (see below for Indo-European social 
ranks). For the typology see Krjukov 1968. 


27. The Hittite word for ‘gold’ is concealed behind the Sumerogram KU.GI = GUSKIN 
‘gold’. 

28. For the meaning cf. Gk. khlörös ‘yellow-green’ (Dürbeck 1977:108), Lith. želi '(T) 
become green’, OPruss. saligan ‘green’, Latv. гей ‘become green’, OCS zelenü ‘green’. 
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6.5.13. Smithing terminology 


The traces of metallurgy and metalworking among the ancient Indo-Europeans 
which can be established from lexical data (see also 6.6 below for chariot 
manufacture) presuppose the existence in Indo-European of general words for 
*smith', *smithery', and smithing instruments (hammer, anvil, еїс.). However, 
we can find only words of wider or narrower dialect distribution, and there are 
virtually no words pertaining to smithery that could claim to go back to Proto- 
Indo-European. This can easily be explained by the special significance of 
smiths and smithing in Indo-European times and a consequent taboo and 
replacement of a number of general terms for smithing in dialect groups. The 
terms for smithery, preserved only in individual branches, show no systematic 
correspondences in other dialect groups and cannot be formally reconstructed 
for Proto-Indo-European. But each such group of words could in principle 
reflect the Proto-Indo-European lexicon and go directly back to ancient Proto- 
Indo-European forms. These considerations give methodological justification 
for examining some of those dialectal words in an investigation of the Proto- 
Indo-European lexicon. 

One such term is *khaHu-: Lat. cado ‘(D strike, knock, forge, work metal’, 
OHG houwan ‘strike, cut, forge’ (Ger. hauen), OE heawan (Engl. hew), Olcel. 
hgggua ‘beat, hew’, OCS kovg “(D forge’, Lith. káuju ‘(D beat, cut, kill’; 
possibly also cognate are Toch. A ko-, B kau- ‘kill’, cf. Toch. A kosta- ‘beat, 
strike a blow’. 

In the same dialect area we find a term for the smithing hammer, also in its 
mythological meaning as lightning or weapon of the thunder god: OCS mlati 
‘hammer’, Lat. malleus ‘hammer, wooden mallet’ and also Olcel. mjolinir 
*Thor's hammer; lightning’, Welsh mellt ‘lightning’, OPruss. mealde ‘lightning’, 
OCS mliniji ‘lightning’. If Old Hitt. malatti- ‘battle weapon’ (Sommer and 
Falkenstein 1938:60; see Friedrich 1952:133) is also cognate (it shows complete 
formal correspondence and is semantically close), then the word is plainly to be 
considered Proto-Indo-European with the meaning ‘implement’ in general, and 
in particular the implement of a smith, deified and turned into a designation of 
cosmic forces as a result of the Indo-European smith-god cult.29 

29. The image of a divine smith who is the god of fire and smithing is found in separate 
historical Indo-European traditions: Hitt. Hasamili-, a smith god who lived in the subterranean 
world, Skt. Vifvakarman-, a craftsman or smith god, Oss. Kurd-al&gon, a smith god, Hom. 
Gk. Héphaistos, god of fire and forging, Lat. Volcdnus, god of fire and smithing, Olcel. 
Volundr, a mythic smith. This makes it possible to reconstruct this mythological image for Proto- 
Indo-European tradition as well. The image reflects the real smith, a master of fire and smithing. 
Note that, while the names of the smith gods differ among the Indo-European traditions 
(evidently due to replacement of an original name), the images coincide down to the smallest 
details: in the Germanic-Greek-Latin tradition the god of fire and smithing is lame and often a 
dwarf or gnome, and in the three traditions he appears in similar plot motifs (an attempt to rape a 


goddess or the daughter of a king in Greek and Germanic traditions respectively: see Schrader 
1883 [1886:236, 237]). 
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6.5.14. Names of metal tools in Indo-European: axe and poleaxe 


The development of metallurgy and smithing entailed the appearance of a 
number of metal implements of various types. Yet certain stone implements, in 
particular stone hammers, survived to coexist with metal implements in the 
Copper Age. The word for ‘hammer’ in Germanic is cognate to the word for 
‘stone’: OHG hamar (Ger. Hammer, Engl. hammer) beside Olcel. hamarr ‘cliff, 
rock’, Gk. ákmon ‘anvil’ beside Skt. áfman- ‘stone’. 

One of the tool types characteristic of the Copper and Bronze Ages is the axe 
(Childe 1934 [1956:362-63]). PIE *a/odhes- ‘axe, poleaxe': Hitt. URUDUates-, 
atesSa- ‘axe’ beside OE adesa, adosa ‘adze’ (Tischler 1977-:I). Possibly also 
cognate is Skt. -adhiti- (in compounds: sv-ádhiti-, lit. ‘good axe’, van-ddhiti-, lit. 
‘wooden axe’: Mayrhofer 1976:III.804), in which case the protoform based on 
the Hittite-Germanic-Indic correspondences should be reconstructed with a 
laryngeal following the stop: *a/odhH-es-. 

Another word for ‘axe’, with the narrower dialect distribution of Greek- 
Aryan, can be seen in *phelekhu-: Skt. parasü- ‘axe, poleaxe’, Oss. færæt ‘axe’ 
(Abaev 1945:8-9, 1958:1.451), Hom. Gk. pélekus ‘poleaxe, axe; double-bladed 
sacrificial knife', Myc. pe-re-ke-we (Morpurgo 1963:240). Greek-Aryan 
*pheleKhu- must be considered a borrowing from Semitic (Akkadian) pilakku 
*axe' (Schmidt 1890) (from Akkad. I: palaku(m), II: pulluku(m) “kill; kill with 
anaxe').30 Importantly, this Semitic word was not borrowed independently by 
Indo-Iranian and Greek after the separation of the two branches, but while a 
Greek-Aryan dialect community still existed. The borrowed word subsequently 
underwent regular centum and satem development in Greek and Indo-Iranian 
respectively. The word can thus serve as evidence for a Near Eastern location 
of the Greek-Aryan dialect grouping.31 


30. Akkad. pilakku(m) ‘axe’ (cf. Syr. pelkd ‘axe, poleaxe', Mand. pilka id.) must 
be considered an ancient Semitic formation; it is homonymous to the borrowed Akkad. 
pilakk/kku(m) ‘spindle’ (the source is evidently Sumerian bala[g]): von Soden 1972:11.863. That 
the original meaning of Akkad. pilakku(m) is ‘axe’ follows from the etymological connections to 
other Semitic forms of analogous meaning, and also from the clear correlation of this nominal 
formation with the Semitic verbal root *р-1-Ё ‘chop, split apart’: Akkad. palaku(m) ‘slash; kill, 
destroy’ (see von Soden 1972:11.814), Arab. falaka ‘split apart’ (this Akkadian verb should not 
be confused with the near-homonymous verb — evidently of Sumerian origin — paläku(m) 
‘section off a neighborhood; delimit a territory’, cf. Akkad. pilku(m) ‘region, neighborhood’; see 
von Soden 1972:1I.813). 


31. A number of investigators are inclined to deny the connection of Greek-Aryan 
*phelekhu- with Akkad. pilakku ‘axe’ on the grounds that the Akkadian word means ‘axe’ and 
not ‘poleaxe’ (i.e. 'two-bladed axe"): see Porzig 1954:160 [1964:237], Thieme 1953:586-87. 
However, it must be pointed out that the meaning 'poleaxe' is characteristic only of Gk. pélekus 
and not of Skt. parasü-, and that it arose on Greek soil under the influence of the Cretan two- 
bladed axe. Since we assume the Semitic borrowing to have been not directly into Greek but into 
a Greek-Aryan dialect grouping, with subsequent regular separate development of the word in 
Indo-Iranian and in Greek, the secondary meaning 'poleaxe' of Greek pélekus is no grounds for 
denying the connection of Skt. parasü- and Gk. pélekus to Akkad. pilakku. In this connection, it 
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The word can be considered a cultural borrowing of the post-PIE period, 
one which became widely distributed among Asiatic languages. A correspond- 
ing word can be found in both Mongolian and Tungusic in the meaning 
*hammer' (Poppe 1954). 

In the Near East and particularly in Mesopotamia, metal axes, including 
military and ritual axes, are found from the fourth millennium B.C. on and 
become widespread throughout the Near East and adjacent areas in the third 
millennium B.C. (see Childe 1934[1956:243ff.]). In Ashur we find pickaxes 
which combine the function of cutter mattocks and pick mattocks. Such axes 
were found in the fourth layer of Gawra and are also attested in drawings on the 
Naram-Sin stela (ca. 2000 B.C.). It can be assumed that the spread of particular 
Southwest Asian axe types via a Semito-Akkadian intermediary led to the 
borrowing of the respective terms in particular Indo-European dialect groups. 


6.6. Terminology for transport and conveyances 
6.6.1. Metallurgy as a precondition for manufacture of wheeled vehicles 


The existence of metallurgy and smithing among the early Indo-Europeans 
could have been determined from the mere fact that the Indo-Europeans had 
carriages and wheeled transport, whose manufacture can be solidly established 
on the basis of linguistic data. The manufacture of wheeled vehicles presupposes 
a certain stage of metallurgical development, in order to make strong wood- 
working tools (Childe 1944, 1951; see also Ryndina 1971:7-8). 


6.6.2. Indo-European terms for ‘wheel’ and ‘wheeled carriage’ 


We can reconstruct for Indo-European a well-developed terminology pertaining 
to wheeled vehicles and their parts. For the general term meaning ‘wheel’ and 
*vehicle' several forms can be reconstructed with a partially intersecting dialect 
distribution. 

PIE *khoel- ‘wheel’, ‘wheeled carriage’: Olr. cul ‘carriage’, Olcel. Avel 
‘wheel’, OPruss. kelan ‘wheel’, Latv. du-celis ‘two-wheeled vehicle’, OCS kolo, 


is interesting that another word for ‘axe’ in a number of Indo-European dialects shows a possible 
Semitic origin: Lat. securis ‘axe, poleaxe’, OCS sekyra ‘axe’, cf. Akkad. Sukurru, Hebr. segör 
‘axe’ (Vasmer 1953-:11.603 [1964-1973:111.593]). 

Opponents of the origin of Greek-Aryan *phelekhu- in Akkad. pilakku, who claim a lack 
of connection on the grounds of semantic differences, in fact are rejecting the connection in view 
of more substantial reasons of an areal nature. Admitting the connection of the Greek-Aryan and 
Semitic words would presuppose a Middle Eastern area for the Greek-Aryan dialect group, which 
is incompatible with the European homeland of the Indo-European tribes adhered to by these 
scholars. 
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gen. kolese ‘wheel’, nom.-acc. pl. kola ‘carriage’, cf. Lat. colus ‘spinning wheel; 
spun thread’. The word is derived from the verbal base *khoel- ‘rotate, move’: 
Skt. cárati ‘moves, wanders, travels by vehicle’, Avest. Caraiti ‘tums’, Hom. Gk. 
pélo, middle pélomai ‘(I) move, am located’, Alb. siell Чит, bring’. The link 
between the meanings ‘move’ and ‘rotate’ is understandable if we posit a basic 
meaning of motion or transportation on wheeled vehicles. 

A possibly earlier type of formation from the same root, meaning both 
‘wheel’ and ‘wheeled carriage’, is the reduplicated *kho(e/o)kholo-, with sound- 
symbolic reduplication of the initial consonant:32 Toch. A kukäl ‘carriage’, B 
kokale ‘carriage’, Skt. cakrá- ‘wheel’ (in the Rigveda also used of the solar cycle 
(‘wheel’) and the yearly cycle), Avest. Caxra- ‘wheel’, Hom. Gk. küklos ‘circle, 
wheel’, pl. kúkla ‘wheels’, Phryg. kíklen . ten árkton tò dstron ‘Big Dipper’ 
(thought of as a cart, cf. ORuss. kola ‘Big Dipper’, lit. ‘wheels’, Ukr. Viz ‘Big 
Dipper’, lit. ‘cart’), Olcel. hjól, hvél ‘wheel’, OE hweogol, hwéol (Engl. wheel), 
OHG wel ‘wheel’.33 

A second word for ‘wheel’, ‘cart’ found in another group of dialects, 
including some (Indo-Iranian, Germanic, Celtic) which also have *khoekholo-, 
is *rotho-: Skt. rátha- ‘carriage, chariot’, Avest. ra@a- ‘chariot’, Lat. rota 
‘wheel, circle, potter’s wheel’, Olr. roth ‘wheel’, OHG rad ‘wheel’ (Ger. Rad), 
Olcel. rgdull ‘sun’, OE rador ‘sky’, Lith. rätas ‘wheel’, pl. rdtai ‘wheeled 
carriage’, dvi-rätis ‘two-wheeled cart’ (cf. Lat. birotus ‘two-wheeled’), Latv. 
rats * wheel, carriage’. The word can be traced to the root *reth-, originally 
‘run, ride’: cf. Olr. rethim '(I) run’, Lith. гий *(T) roll’ (Pokorny 1959:866). 

Thus we can posit two words for Proto-Indo-European: *khoekholo- and 
*rotho-, with the common meaning 'circle; wheel; wheeled cart'; there must 
naturally have been lexical differentiation in meaning. Subsequently the two 
words acquired a partly complementary dialectal distribution, with only a few 
individual dialect groupings (Indo-Iranian, Germanic, Celtic) preserving both 
words. When both are preserved there is some semantic differentiation: in Indo- 
Iranian *khoekholo- means ‘wheel, circle’ while *rotho- means ‘carriage, 
chariot’ (with numerous derivatives: Skt. rathe-sthd- ‘warrior standing on a 
chariot’, Avest. ra@aé3td- ‘one standing on a chariot’, ‘warrior’, Skt. rathi- 
‘driver, coachman’, rdthya- ‘pertaining to a chariot’, etc... In Germanic, 
*khoekholo- means only ‘wheel, circle’ while *rotho- narrows its meaning to 
the metaphorical senses ‘sun’, ‘sky’, etc. (‘cart’ in Germanic is rendered with 


32. For the typology of reduplication in the formation of the term for ‘wheel’ and 
‘wheeled wagon’ cf. Georgian borbal- ‘circle, wheel’ (from *brbar-, cf. br-un-av-s ‘rotates, 
turns’), Hebr. gilgäl, galgal ‘wheel’, Aram. galgal ‘wheel’ (cf. Geo. gorgal- ‘wheel, circle’), 
Sum. gigir ‘war chariot’. The phonetic similarity of the Semitic and Indo-European forms is 
striking. Sum. gigir is phonetically not far removed from these forms, which points to historical 
lexical connections to be discussed below. 


33. The Hittite word for ‘wagon’ is concealed behind the Sumerogram GISGIGIR ‘(war) 
chariot’; dat.-loc. GISGIGIR-ni, GISGIGIR-ya (Friedrich 1952:273). 
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another Indo-European word, derived from *wegh-). In Celtic, *khoel- means 
only ‘cart’, while *rotho- means ‘wheel’, the reverse of the semantic develop- 
ment in Indo-Iranian. 


6.6.3. Words referring to rotation 


The semantic group of words yielding derivatives with the meanings “wheel, 
circle, carriage’ includes the stems *Hwer-th- and *H wer-gh- ‘rotate, tum; 
wheel, circle; cart':34 

*Hwer-th-: Skt. vártati ‘rotates’, middle ‘spin’, Ved. vartaní- ‘rolling; path’, 
Mitannian Aryan -wartanna ‘circular track for training horses’ (see IL3.1.1.3 
above), Sogd. wrtn ‘chariot’, Oss. werdon ‘cart’ (Abaev 1949:1.54), Lat. uert 
*(D tum over’, Goth. wairpan ‘become’, OCS vritéti se ‘tum’. 

*Hwer-gh-: Hitt. kurki- ‘wheel’, Toch. A wärkänt ‘wheel, circle’, В 
yerkwantai ‘wheel’, cf. also Hitt. hurkel ‘monstrous crime’ (etymologically 
‘pertaining to a wheel’, i.e. punishment on the wheel: Imparati 1964:321-24, 
q.v. for Hittite hurki- ‘wheel’ as a cosmic symbol), Olcel. vargr ‘criminal; 
wolf’, vargtré ‘criminal tree; wolf tree’ (see П.1.4.4 and IL.2.1.1.373). 

The occurrence of this second word uniquely in Tocharian and Anatolian, 
distinct from *khoekholo- and *rotho- (found elsewhere in Indo-European), 
points to its dialectal nature in the meaning ‘wheel’. Tocharian-Anatolian 
isoglosses like *Hwer-gh- (and also Hitt. kast-, Toch. A kast ‘famine, hunger’, 
etc., see 6.4.7) may testify to a Tocharian-Anatolian dialectal closeness within 
Proto-Indo-European prior to the separation of Anatolian. The appearance of 
the word in this dialect area could have led to a redistribution of the original 
Indo-European bases *khoel-, *rotho- with semantic change or complete loss 
(thus Toch. A kukál, B kokale mean only ‘carriage’ and Toch. A wärkänt, B 
yerkwantai mean * wheel"). 


6.6.4. The ritual role of the wheel in early Indo-European traditions 


For a number of early Indo-European traditions there is a characteristic ritual 
and mythological role for the wheel and its deification as a symbol of the sun, 
which was worshipped as a deity. The ritual symbolism of the wheel is quite 
clear in Old Hittite tradition. The wheel, GISDUBBIN (Hitt. hurki-), is a symbol 
which is worshipped, as shown in the Hittite Law formula ta  hu-ur-ki-in 


34. The initial laryngeal in these forms is justified by comparison to the root *H wer- 
‘fasten, dispose’ (see Pokorny 1959:1150-52): Hom. Gk. aefrö “(Т) lift up, bring up’, Lith. vorà 
‘row, line’, etc. Further evidence for the initial laryngeal is the related Hittite form hurki- 
discussed below. 
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ha-l[i]-en-zi ($198) ‘and they worship the wheel’. In one variant of the legal 
formula A.NA GISDUBBIN /amniyat (KBo III 6 I 36) ‘(he) summoned to the 
wheel’, GISDUBBIN ‘wheel’ is replaced by the symbol for the deified wheel, 
DDUBBIN (ABoT 62 I 36). 

In Sanskrit mythology the wheel (cakrá-) is a symbol connected to Indra, 
who wins (or steals — musaya-) the wheel of the sun god Surya, e.g. in the 
Rigveda (I, 130, 9) süras cakrám prä vrhaj jātá ójasa ‘he, born in strength, tore 
off the sun's wheel'. The stolen wheel is Indra's weapon in a battle with demons 
(Dumézil 1968:131, Elizarenkova 1972:287, 293). 

Analogous motifs are found in Iranian mythology. А lethal weapon, the 
Heavenly Wheel, figures in the Ossetic Nart epic (see Dumézil 1930:190-99, 
Albarov 1968, Dumézil 1976:68ff.) and recurs in other Caucasian versions of 
the Nart epic, e.g. ў an-c'arx ‘Cutting Wheel’, ‘Wheel of Fate’ in the Ubykh 
version (Vogt 1963:233, § 2528). This rolling wheel struck the Narts’ enemies, 
cutting off their legs above the knees. 

The motif of a rolling wheel in battles is echoed in Slavic mythology, in a 
Slovak tale of how the sun was stolen in winter and freed in spring. The one 
who frees the sun in the spring proposes to the thief that the two of them turn 
into wheels and roll down a mountain: the one whose wheel breaks will be the 
loser (Afanas'ev 1865:1.209). Slavic traditions preserve rites and verbal 
formulas where the sun is described as a wheel: Polessian sounenko jest to 
bolszóje koleso ‘the sun is a big wheel’ (Ivanov and Toporov 1974:221). 

Comparison of Skt. süras cakrá- with corresponding phrases in Germanic, 
Celtic, and Slavic languages makes it possible to reconstruct a Proto-Indo- 
European formula meaning “wheel of the sun' (Schmitt 1967:166-69). 


6.6.5. The Indo-European word for the harness and its parts: pole, yoke, and 
axle 


In addition to the common words for ‘wheel’ and ‘carriage’, *khoekholo- and 
*rotho-, individual Indo-European dialects preserve terms for parts of the 
ancient carriage and harness, which make it possible to reconstruct the Proto- 
Indo-European terms. 

PIE *His-/*Hoi-es-/*Hois-: Hitt. hissa- ‘pole’ (for a carriage; metaphor- 
ically, the Big Dipper), Skt. isa ‘pole’ (e.g. in the Rigveda ékesa- ‘having one 
pole’), Hom. Gk. oféks ‘rings on a yoke, which the reins passed through’, oieion 
‘helm wheel’ (with semantic transfer), Slovene oje, gen. ojese ‘pole’, Lith. 
felek(s)tis ‘shaft of plow’ (with suffix *-el-). 

PIE *dhur- 'harness' (noun and verb) (or perhaps *dhr(H)-, see Mayrhofer 
1963:11.111, 1979a:38): Hitt. turiya- ‘harness’ (verb), e.g. ANSE.KUR.RA 
tu-u-ri-ya-u-wa-aS (Hittite Laws, $64, 66, 180) ‘harness horse’, GUD-li tu-ri-ir 
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‘they harnessed [them] like bulls’ (2BoTU 12 A I 16), GISGIGIR tu-u-ri-ya-an 
‘hamessed carriage’, Skt. dhür- ‘hamess’, Ved. dhür-säd- ‘hamessed’ (of a 
hamess animal or carriage: Grassmann 1873:690, Sommer 1949). 

PIE *Hakhs- ‘axle’: Skt. áksa- ‘axle’, Gk. dkson ‘axle’ (cf. ámaksa ‘cart’, 
‘four-wheeled carriage’, ‘Big Dipper’), Lat. axis ‘carriage axle’, e.g. axes 
amurcd unguere ‘grease axles with olive oil’, MIr. ais ‘axle’, OPruss. assis 
‘axle’, Lith. asis ‘axle’, ORuss. and RChSI. os’ ‘axle’, OHG ahsa ‘axle’ (Ger. 
Achse), OE eax ‘axle’. 

PIE *yuk’om ‘yoke’: Hitt. yukan ‘yoke’, Skt. yugá- ‘yoke; pair’, Gk. zugón, 
Lat. їйгит ‘yoke’, Goth. juk ‘yoke’, Olcel. ok ‘yoke’, OHG juch, joch ‘yoke’ 
(Ger. Joch), Lith. jungas ‘yoke’, OCS igo ‘yoke’, Welsh iau ‘yoke’, Arm. luc 
‘yoke’ (Emout and Meillet 1967:327). The word is a derivative of *yeu-k’- 
‘connect, join, hamess’: Skt. yunákti ‘hamesses, connects’, Avest. yao)-, yuJ- 
‘hamess’, Gk. zeágnümi ‘(I) connect, harness’, Lat. iungo ‘(I) connect’, Lith. 
Jüngiu ‘(1) connect’, etc. 


6.6.6. The ritual role of the yoke in ancient Indo-European traditions 


A number of ancient Indo-European traditions reflect a cultic and mythological 
function for the yoke (see Kozin 1969:38-39). In a Scythian legend which 
reflects motifs going back at least to Proto-Indo-Iranian times (Dumézil 
1968:446-48, 1976:155ff.), the yoke was one of four sacred objects connected 
with the origin of the Scythian tribe (Raevskij 1977). 

In Rome there were special ancient rites of augury using a yoke (iuges 
auspicium) which point back to a whole theory of mystic properties of the yoke 
(Dumézil 1966:98). In Rome the yoke functioned as a symbol of the subjugation 
of enemy troops: there was a rite whereby a conquered enemy was made to pass 
under a yoke. The same motif, found throughout a wider area of the Near East, 
appears in Old Hittite tradition in connection with the defeat of an external 
enemy or punishment of courtiers; for instance, the end of the Hattusilis I text 
States that he hamessed defeated enemies in a yoke. 

The converse of the subjugation image is a metaphor of cutting the knot 
which joins the yoke to the connecting pole. According to the Phrygian myth of 
the Gordian knot, which reflects this metaphorical symbolism, the one who cuts 
the knot will be the future leader of the world. 

The Proto-Indo-European time depth of *yuk’om ‘yoke’ and the symbolism 
connected with it are clear in the metaphorical meaning of the yoke as a unit of 
measure of space and time. This metaphorical meaning is one which would 
obviously arise under conditions of developed agriculture using a yoke and 
animal power for the plow. The yoke and plow form an integral ensemble, as is 
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reflected in terms such as Avest. aesa yuyo.sami *plowshare and yoke with pegs’ 
(Benveniste 1938:532-34). 

The symbolism connecting the yoke with space obviously arose as a meta- 
phorical generalization from the notion of the amount of land that can be 
plowed by a farmer in a particular time period. On the other hand, the sym- 
bolic connection of the yoke with time probably arose as a metaphorical 
extension of the time period required for plowing a certain amount of land. As 
a result of this generalization we find meanings connected with the original 
*yuk’om ‘yoke’ such as Lat. iàgerum ‘amount of land one team of oxen plows 
in one day’, OHG juch, joch id., Hitt. yuga- ‘yearly’, da-yuga- ‘two-year-old’ (of 
an animal), cf. Lith. dveigys ‘two-year-old’, Skt. yugd- ‘time period’, Ved. 
tri-yugá- ‘taking three time periods’, etc. 

Another ancient metaphorical meaning acquired by derivatives of *yuk’om 
was the notion of friend or companion: Skt. yúj- “companion, comrade; har- 
nessed in the same harness' (cf. ayúj- ‘without a companion, unpaired’), Lat. 
coniux ‘spouse’. This symbolism obviously arose under the influence of the 
double hamess, where two animals (usually bulls) were yoked together: cf. Lat. 
bigae ‘hamessed pair’, Slovincian dvjigg ‘yoke for two oxen’ (Trubacev 
1972:82), and Gk. ázuks *unyoked, unpaired’, formally identical to Skt. ayúj- 
‘without a companion’. 

PIE *yuk’om can be compared to Kartvelian *uy-el- ‘yoke’ (Geo. uyel-, 
Mingr. uyu-, Svan üywa), explained as a loan from Indo-European (Deeters 
1957:390);35 for the metaphorical semantics cf. also Geo. me-u yl-e ‘spouse’. 


6.6.7. Other Indo-European words for ‘yoke’ and parts of the harness: ‘strap’, 
‘bridle’ , ‘hook’ 


A word with a meaning similar to that of *yuk’om but having a narrower 
dialect distribution is *Har-m-: Myc. Gk. a-mo ‘wheel’, Hom. Gk. hárma 
‘chariot’, OCS jarimü ‘yoke’, Lat. arma ‘device, equipment’. 

A Proto-Indo-European word for ‘strap, bridle’ is preserved in the Hittite- 
Greek area: Hitt. ismeri- ‘bridle’, ismeriyant- “bridled’, ismanalla- ‘groom’, 
Hom. Gk. himäs, gen. himántos ‘leather thong; straps on which the body of a 
chariot is hung’. 

Another dialectal word pertaining to the technical lexicon is *Hankh-: Avest. 
aka- ‘hook’ (for tying horses to a carriage), Skt. ariká- ‘hook’, arikusá- ‘hook’, 
Lat. uncus ‘hook; stick with hook’, Hom. Gk. agkülos ‘bent’, Gk. agküle ‘strap’. 


35. The suffix *-el in *uy-el- ‘yoke’ could have arisen on Kartvelian soil; but compare 
the Indo-European forms from this root in *-el: Skt. yugald- ‘pair’, Hom. Gk. zeágle ‘cover, 
layer of leather put on the neck of a harness animal so the yoke would not abrade it’, Lat. Jugula 
*double yoke as the image of the constellation Orion' (Scherer 1953:222). The protoform for 
these words could have been the source of Kartvelian *uy-el- ‘yoke’. 
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6.6.8. Indo-European verbs referring to riding in a carriage 


The basic words for the motion of a carriage and for carrying or riding in a 
vehicle were evidently derivatives of the root *wegh- ‘carry (in a vehicle)’: Skt. 
váhati “carries; rides', Avest. vazaiti “carries, transports', Gk. (Pamphyl. dial.) 
wekhéto ‘let (him) bring’, Lat. ueho ‘carry’ (usually on an animal or carriage), 
Goth. gawigan ‘move’, OHG wegan ‘move’ (Ger. bewegen), Lith. vežù *(D 
carry’ (on a carriage), OCS vezg ‘(I) carry, transport’. A nominal derivative of 
the same root with o grade, *wogho-, gives the meaning ‘carriage, cart’: Hom. 
Gk. wökhos ‘carriage’, cf. okhéo ‘(I) carry, lead’, OCS vozü ‘cart, carriage’; 
nominal derivative in *-n-: Skt. vdhana- ‘riding animal’, Mitannian Aryan 
wasanna ‘racecourse’ (see 11.3.1.1.3 above), Sogd. 'nxr-wzn ‘circle of the 
zodiac; path of stars’, Olcel. vagn ‘carriage, wagon’, OE wegn (Engl. wagon), 
OHG wagan (Ger. Wagen), Olr. fén ‘type of vehicle’. 

Another word meaning ‘ride (in a vehicle)’ may have been PIE *yaH- 
(related to the root *ei-) ‘go’:36 Hitt. iya- ‘go; move by vehicle; go by foot (of 
troops)’, 1sg. iyahhari, 3sg. iyattari, 3pl. iyantari (an Old Hittite hymn to the 
sun god who rides out on a chariot hamessed (turiyan) with four horses, KUB 
XXXI 127 I 58-59, reads: DUTU-i Sar-ku LUGAL-u-e 4-an hal-hal-du-u-ma-ri 
uk-tu-ri is-tar-na ar-ha i-ya-at-ta-ri ‘ʻO Sun God! Great king! You constantly 
ride [in a chariot] around the four comers of the world’); Toch. A ya- ‘go, 
move’, Skt. ydti ‘goes, rides’, yana- ‘path; carriage’, Avest. yditi ‘goes, rides’, 
Lat. Janus ‘Janus, the god of doors and the new year’ (Dumézil 1966:323ff.), 
ОП. á ‘pole (of harness); carriage’, Lith. jóti ‘ride horseback’, Slovene jähati 
‘ride (in vehicle or on horseback)’. 


6.6.9. Culture-historical data on the spread of wheeled vehicles among the early 
Indo-Europeans. Vehicles among the Hittites 


The presence of vehicles and wheels among the ancient Indo-Europeans, as indi- 
cated by the linguistic data, agrees with culture-historical evidence for the 
presence of wheeled vehicles in each of the ancient Indo-European traditions, 
beginning with the earliest datable written and archeological materials. In Old 
Hittite tradition, teams of horses and carts hamessed to horses are mentioned in 
the Anittas text, which speaks of ‘40 teams of horses’, e.g. XL SI.IM.TI 
ANSE.KUR.RAHLA, KBo III 22 Vs. 71 (replaced in one variant by the 
Sumerogram GISGIGIRMES ‘military chariots’: Neu 1974:35, 51). Cappadocian 


36. Cf. Skt. émi '(I) go’, 1pl. imáh, 3pl. yánti; Avest. aeiti ‘goes’, Hom. Gk. efmi ‘(1) 
will go’, 1pl. (men, 3pl. íaoi, 2sg.imper. (thi (cf. Skt. ihf, Hitt. it ‘go!’), Lat. eo ‘(T) go’, 1р1. 
imus; Goth. idd ja ҶТ) went’, OPruss. eit ‘goes’, OLith. eimi “(1) go’, OCS iti ‘go’ (cf. Russ. idi 
*go!"). Cf. also Luw. iti ‘goes’ (Laroche 1959a:50); in Hittite, the meaning ‘go’ is rendered by 
derivatives of this root, pai- and iya-, which also preserve the meaning ‘ride, go by vehicle’. 
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tablets from approximately the same time and place mention military chariots 
(Akkad. a-na na-ar-ka-ab-tim, Salonen 1951:45) and light chariots (Akkad. 
hulilukannum), and seals on these tablets depict chariots harnessed to horses 
(Childe 1954a:11-12). In Hittite, the corresponding word for ‘light chariot’ 
appears in the form GIShulukanni-, GIShulukanna- (Friedrich 1952:74, Kam- 
menhuber 1961:10); the word is assumed to be a borrowing into both Akkadian 
and Hittite from a third source, possibly Hurrian. 

Later Old Hittite texts mention special heavy sleeping wagons used for 
resting and overnight stops, and evidently covered: e.g. in the bilingual Hattu- 
silis I annals (ca. seventeenth century B.C.): III GISGIGIRMES MA.AD.NA.NU 
‘three sleeping chariots for overnight stops’ (K Bo X 2 Vs. 1), corresponding to 
the Akkadian phrase III GlŠma-ya-la-ti, lit. ‘three beds’ (see Imparati 1965:60, 
Saparetti 1965:77). It is interesting that in the Hittite part the word for “sleeping 
wagon’ is rendered with the Sumerian logogram for ‘wagon’, GISGIGIR, plus 
the Akkadian determiner meaning ‘bed, sleeping place’, madnanu, translating the 
Hittite word or phrase with this meaning; in the Akkadian part the equivalent to 
Hittite ‘sleeping wagon’ is mayyaltu ‘bed’, evidently because Akkadian lacked a 
special word for ‘sleeping wagon’ .37 

The same bilingual Hattusilis I annals (KBo X 2 11 Rs. 7, 25ff.) contain 
the earliest mention of a heavy wagon for carrying loads: the Sumerogram 
GISMAR.GID.DA, identified with Hittite GBriyarit- in the Kumarbi epic, a word 
possibly of Hurrian origin (Friedrich 1952:224, Güterbock 1946:76ff., Kam- 
menhuber 1976). 

The close relationship between the Hittite carriage types GISGIGIR and 
GISMAR.GID.DA can be established from the ritual text 512/i Rs. 2-6 (Otten 
1958:129), which opposes two GISGIGIRT! carriages harnessed with horses 
(ANSE.KUR.RA) to two GISMAR.GID.DA carriages hamessed with bulls 
(GUDHLA), GISGIGIR was a light two-wheeled chariot harnessed with horses 
and used for military and ceremonial purposes and for ceremonial competitions, 
while GISMAR.GID.DA was a heavy four-wheeled wagon usually harnessed 
with bulls and used for pulling loads (see Salonen 1951:40, Otten 1958:130, 
Kammenhuber 1961:30). The heavy wagon GISMAR.GID.DA, with a pole 
(his3a-) and four wheels (IV hurkius), was identified by the Hittites with the Big 
Dipper, KUB XXXIV 16 II 10; KUB VIII 14 Rs. 8, 10, 12 et pass. 

Military chariots hamessed with horses, and their hamess ismeriyas (cf. 
ismeri- ‘bridle’), are mentioned in the Middle Hittite annals of Tudhaliyas 
(KUB XXIII 11 II 34-35): 10,000 ERINMES U VI ME ANSE.KUR.RA 
GISGIGIRMES [LU.MES]js-me-ri-ya-as_ BE.LUWLA-us URUK U.BABBAR-3i 
u-wa-te-nu-un ‘...10,000 infantrymen and six hundred military chariots har- 

37. The inscription of Idri-Mi from Alalakh (ca. sixteenth century B.C.), mentioning an 


overnight stop in a wagon, uses the term sillu ‘shade; curtain, covering’, which is interpreted in 
this context as ‘covered wagon’ (Littauer and Crouwel 1974:31). 
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nessed with horses, together with their harnesses and military leaders, I brought 
to Hattusas'. 

In Hittite tradition, military chariots function in mythological contexts as the 
means by which the Sun makes its rounds of the earth. A Middle Hittite hymn 
to the Sun reads: nu те-е-и-иў ku-i-u$ DUTU-us tu-u-ri-ya-an har-si... 
DUTU-i Sar-ku LUGAL-u-e 4-an hal-hal-du-u-ma-ri uk-tu-ri i$-tar-na 
ar-ha i-ya-at-ta-ri (KUB XXXI 127 I 52, 58-59) 'and the four (horses) which 
you, Sun, hamessed... O Sun God! Great king! You constantly ride [in a 
chariot] around the four corners of the world'. Later the same text mentions 
DTuresgala- 'Divine Groom' (i.e. the one who harnesses animals; cf. turiya- 
*harness' (verb)). 

The ritual function of the two types of Hittite carriages is also evident in 
royal burial rites.38 The light chariot GISGIGIR, also called 'sitting chariot 
(chariot for sitting in) (GISGIGIR asannas, cf. the opposed ‘chariot for lying 
in’, GISGIGIR MA.AD. NA. NU, discussed earlier in this section), is used for 
‘seating’, i.e. carrying, an image (ALAM, Hitt. esri-) of the deceased (СІІМ, 
Hitt. akkant-): 


na-aY-ta ALAM E-ir-za pa-ra-a ü-da-an-zi na-at-sa-an ANA GISGIGIR 

a-Sa-an-na-aS a-Se-Sa-an-zi (KUB XXX 19420421422 Vs. I 6-7) 

*and they bring the image out of the house and they seat it in the sitting 
chariot’ 


The image of the deceased is carried in this chariot to a tent 
(GISZA.LAM.GAR), taken out of the chariot (/$.TU GISGIGIR asannas katta 
danzi), brought into the tent, and seated on a golden throne (GISGU.ZA 
GUSKIN asesanzi), after which a sacrifice is performed. In contrast to the 
deceased king’s image, his remains are put in a heavy wagon (GISMAR.GID.DA) 
and carried to the place where corpses are burned (ukturi- ‘eternal fire’): Otten 
1958:52, 88, 129. 


6.6.10. Wheeled carriages in Southwest Asian burial rites 


Burials with four-wheeled carriages or parts of them (such as parade canopies) 
are found throughout a broad area of the ancient Near East, which shows that 
the use of carriages in the royal burial rite has ancient roots. Such burials, with 
four-wheeled carriages hamessed to bulls, are found in Sumer and Elam in the 


38. The lightweight chariot, huluganni-, functions in an archaic Hittite ritual as a symbol 
of royal power: LUGAL-u-e-mu ma-ni-ya-ah-ha-en Gl5hu-lu-ga-an-ni-en GISDAG-iz a-ru-na-za 
ü-da-a$ (КОВ XXIX 1 I 23-24) ‘to me, the king, the Throne God brought [my] rulership — a 
chariot — from beyond the sea' (see Neu 1974:125). 
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first half of the third millennium B.C. (see Piggott 1969:272, Masson 
1973:108). Sumerian depictions of the burial rite from the early dynastic 
period show a two-wheeled chariot with a pole and yoke, harnessed to horses or 
onagers, with a standing human figure, evidently an image of the deceased 
(Childe 1934 [1956:231], fig. 84). This is in striking accord with the ancient 
Hittite burial rite reconstructed from ritual texts. 


Illustration 15. 
Sumerian depiction of a burial rite with chariots 


Burials of this type, somewhat later than the early Sumerian ones, are found 
in Alaca Hüyük in Asia Minor, where royal burials with carriages have been 
reconstructed (Mellaart 1965:31, 1966:155). At the northern periphery of the 
Near Eastern area, at a time period roughly synchronous with Anatolia (second 
half of the third millennium), we find burials of tribal leaders in wooden 
chariots. This rite is found both in the North Caucasus (Maikop) and in the 
Transcaucasus (Bedeni, Georgia): KuSnareva and Cubinisvili 1970:166, Masson 
1973:104. In the first half of the second millennium B.C., a time contem- 
poraneous to the Old Hittite culture, the combination of cremation with the same 
burial rite using a four-wheeled carriage is characteristic for the Kurgan culture 
of Trialeti (see Kuftin 1941:63-100, Piotrovskij 1955:6, Gegesidze 1956:21ff., 
Dzaparidze 1969:270). 


6.6.11. Wheel, charioteer, and wheeled carriage in Indo-Iranian tradition 


Indo-Iranian tradition in its three oldest forms — Mitannian Aryan, Sanskrit, 
and Old Iranian — reveals the cultic and military significance of the chariot 
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with particular clarity in numerous passages from early texts and in the data of 
material culture. In Mitannian Aryan we can distinguish a term for a separate 
caste of maryannu, attested in sources from Ugarit, Alalakh, Boghazkóy, and 
Tell el-Amarna (see Kammenhuber 1961:20). The word is etymologically 
related to Sanskrit márya- 'young man; man as member of a cult society' 
(Grassmann 1873:1010), and is assumed to have acquired the meaning 
*charioteer' in Mitannian Aryan (see Mayrhofer 1966). In Ugarit it refers to 
members of a social group who received land from the king and horses, 
carriages, and weapons from the royal stables and storehouses (Diakonoff 
1972:114); cf. Hurrian mariyanardi ‘high social rank’ (one whose origin was 
linked with horses and wheeled carriages). Seals of Mitannian kings with Aryan 
names include depictions of military chariots (Kammenhuber 1961:10). In 
documents from the Kassite period in Mesopotamia we find Hurrian words for 
chariots, including keshi (Laroche 1978:133), lit. ‘chair’ (the semantics is 
supported by the Hittite ‘chariots for sitting in’). It is also interesting that the 
Akkadian foreign words of the Kassite period include sakrumas 'charioteer; 
driver of military chariot’ (von Soden 1972:11.1013, Edel 1976:78). This 
Kassite word appears to be comparable to Indo-Iranian words for ‘wheel’: Skt. 
cakrá-, Avest. Caxra-. Since Kassite has taken a number of words from Indo- 
Iranian, the similarity of cakrá- and sakr-umas can be explained by their 
possible historical connection. 

The Rigveda reflects very distinctly the cultic and mythological role of the 
horse-drawn chariot and the wagon drawn by bulls. The Rigveda (VI, 47, 
26-28) and the Atharvaveda (VI, 125, 1-3) preserve an archaic hymn to a war 
chariot, which is called ‘divine’ and is an object of worship: déva ratha práti 
havyd grbhäya 'O divine chariot, accept the sacrificial libations’ (RV VI, 
47, 28). 

These chariots were made from the wood of a particularly strong forest tree, 
vánas-páti-, lit. ‘master of the forest’, ‘chief one in the forest’. In the Rigveda 
this same compound refers to the strongest part of the chariot, possibly the axle 
(Grassmann 1873:1208). This was the source of the chariot’s power: 
vánaspátibhyah páry abhrtam sáhah ‘from the chief trees (its) power was 
brought' (RV VI, 47, 27). The wooden parts of the chariot were bound 
together with straps of cowhide: góbhih sámnaddho asi *you are bound with 
cows' (RV VI, 47, 26). 

The manufacture of chariots (rátha-) from wood was referred to by the verb 
taks- ‘make by hand; make’: rátham táksan ‘they made a chariot’ (RV I, 20, 3 et 
pass.). This compound of native Indo-European words (cf. Skt. taks-, Gk. tekt-, 
Hitt. taks-, see 6.5.3 above) may reflect Proto-Indo-European usage. 

In the hymns of the Rigveda these war chariots are usually ridden by gods, 
who compete and battle with each other. 

This horse-drawn chariot was driven while standing up. This technique, 
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reflected in the Rigveda, is fairly old and goes back at least to the Proto-Indo- 
Iranian period: cf. Skt. rathe-stha- ‘one who stands in a chariot; charioteer' 
beside Avest. ra0ae-stá- id. The Indic and Iranian forms coincide in every 
detail, down to the locative case of the first element (Hauschild 1954:261). 

In its function, construction, and use of horses, the Indo-Iranian *ratha- 
corresponds to Old Hittite GISGIGIR ‘war chariot’. 

Another type of vehicle, a wagon used for hauling loads, is referred to by the 
word dnah in Indic (cognate to Lat. onus ‘load, burden’: Mayrhofer 1956:1.33). 
These wagons were drawn by cows or bulls, and were ridden by women as well 
as men (see Scheller 1975). In the Rigveda, this word is used to refer to the 
carriage of the goddess Ushas, which was destroyed by Indra: dposd ánasah sarat 
sämpistäd áha bibhyüsi ni уй sim sisnäthad уѓѕа “Ushas was running away from 
the broken carriage in fear when the bull ran into her' (RV IV, 30, 10; see 
Elizarenkova 1972:121). 

Skt. ánah ‘heavy wagon for carrying loads, drawn by cows or bulls’ is 
functionally comparable to the Hittite cargo wagon, GISMAR.GID.DA, which 
was drawn by bulls. Just as in Hittite royal burials the remains of the deceased 
were carried to the funeral pyre in a wagon drawn by bulls, so in Sanskrit 
tradition a wagon bearing the deceased was pulled to the funeral pyre by cows. 
This was followed by a rite purifying the cows (see Elizarenkova 1976:253, 
379). 


6.6.12. Covered wagons among the Indo-Iranians 


There is one more striking coincidence between Old Hittite and early Indo- 
Iranian types of vehicles: covered sleeping wagons intended for long-term 
inhabitation and overnight stops. For Sanskrit, the existence of such sleeping 
wagons can be reconstructed from an analysis of legends about ‘palace wagons 
of the gods’ (Hertel 1931:277), and also from the use of Skt. ánar-vis- ‘one who 
lives in a wagon (ánah)' in the Rigveda. The same conception underlies a Vedic 
hymn which contains the expression grhó yami äramkrto ‘I ride in a well- 
furnished house’ (RV X, 119, 13; see Hauschild 1954:285, Elizarenkova 
1972:394). 

Ithas long been claimed that these Sanskrit conceptions reflect the lifestyle of 
the Aryan nomads at the time when they entered India (Hertel 1931:279).39 
Covered wagons can be assumed not only for the ancient Indo-Aryans, but for a 
broader range of Indo-Iranian peoples, as is shown by archeological finds of 


39. This claim is also supported by the analysis of Skt. vandhüra-, which is interpreted 
by the Indian authors themselves as rdthanida- ‘chariot nest’, i.e. the internal part of a covered 
wagon, where the driver sat. The word vandhüra- is etymologically interpreted as ‘wickerwork’ 
(from PIE *wendh- ‘weave, plait’: Goth. wandus *withe', -windan ‘weave, plait’, etc.): 
Hauschild 1954:260-62. Wickerwork formed the top of a covered wagon. 
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terracotta figurines of Scythian covered wagons from Kerch and by the tes- 
timony of ancient authors, according to whom “here also the Scyths live, who 
are called nomads because they have no houses but live in wagons. The smallest 
of these wagons are four-wheeled, the others are six-wheeled. They are covered 
with felt and built like houses, some like double houses and others like triple 
houses. They give protection from water, snow, and storms. These wagons are 
drawn by harnessed bulls, sometimes two and sometimes three bulls, without 
horns. They have no horns because of the freezing temperatures. Only women 
live in these wagons; the men ride horseback” (Corpus Hippocraticum, apud 
Schrader/Nehring 1929:11.616-17). 


Illustration 16. 
Scythian wagon with covered top. Kerch 


These covered mobile houses are also found in other archaic Indo-European 
traditions, in particular Balkan ones, where in mountainous regions there are 
mobile houses pulled by bulls. That wagon dwellings must have been known 
to the ancient Germanic tribes is inferable from the fact that houses were 
classified as movable property in early Germanic law. On the basis of these and 
similar facts it has long been assumed that covered wagons used as mobile 
dwellings were an Indo-European phenomenon, and that in such wagons 
the Indo-Europeans spread to settle their historical territories (Hauschild 
1954:278). 


6.6.13. Wheeled vehicles and chariots in ancient Greek tradition 
In Greek tradition beginning with the Mycenean period, the wagon and chariot 


are the main form of military and domestic transport (see KoZin 1966, Lejeune 
1968). In Mycenean Greek the very word for 'chariot', i-qi-ja (2 Gk. híppios), 
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points to a horse-drawn chariot. Another type of wheeled carriage, wo-ka 
(corresponding to Gk. wökh-os and descended from PIE *wo£h-o-), was a 
wagon, evidently drawn by mules (Wyatt 1970:100). 

Certain parts of the chariot are described in Mycenean inventory lists as 
do-we-jo (2 *dorwejos) *wooden'. A tablet from Pylos (PY Vn 10) enumer- 
ating chariot parts mentions du-ru-to-mo (= Gk. drutómoi ‘woodcutters’) who 
prepared the wood needed for manufacture of the wooden parts of the chariot 
(a-mo-te-jo-na-de): Wyatt 1970:102; cf. also the word for ‘chariot’ or its parts, 
a-mo (= [h]ar-mo), which corresponds to Gk. hárma ‘chariot’. Another part of 
the chariot was called a-ko-so-ne, comparable to Gk. áksones 'axles', a word 
with a clear Indo-European etymology (see 6.6.5 above). 

The widespread use of war chariots in Mycenean Greece can also be assumed 
from depictions in frescoes, seals, vase paintings, and terracotta figurines. 
There is a distinct uniformity of type in the war chariot and the harnessing of its 
horses throughout the entire Mycenean Greek culture area (Blavatskaja 
1976:69). 

The Mycenean tradition of using war chariots is preserved in Homer, but 
even here it is only a vestige of the earlier wide use of war chariots, subse- 
quently replaced by horseback riding for military purposes (Greenhalgh 1973, 
Hill 1974; for Homer see Webster 1958:103-4). 

In Greek tradition going back to the Mycenean period, there is a conspicuous 
absence of heavy cargo wagons or clear traces of covered wagons, both so 
characteristic of the ancient Hittite, Indo-Iranian, and other cultures and repre- 
senting a probable continuation of Indo-European traditions. These wagons 
would have been indispensable for the mass migration of Indo-European tribes 
over dry land and their resettlement in their new territories. They may have 
been lost in Greek due to particular migratory routes taken by the ancestral 
Myceneans to their historical settlements on the seacoast. 

Still, Greek tradition, like other Indo-European traditions, preserves the 
ancient symbolism of the wheel and horse-drawn chariot for a long time; an 
example is the image of the sun god Helios who rides on such a chariot (see 
Frejdenberg 1936:211). 


6.6.14. Theritual role of the chariot in Ancient European traditions 


A displacement of horse-drawn war chariots to an exclusively ritual sphere, as 
in later Greek tradition, is attested in a number of historical Indo-European 
traditions. In Rome in particular, the chariot is a relic, preserved as a means of 
transport only in cultic competitions (Dumézil 1966:212). From Gaulish we 
have terms for a two-wheeled war chariot, essedum, and a four-wheeled riding 
carriage, reda. 
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In other Indo-European traditions (Germanic, Illyrian, some Celtic, and 
others), the existence of both lightweight horse-drawn war chariots and heavy 
wagons can be reconstructed from cultic depictions and funeral chariots. Four- 
wheeled ritual and funeral wagons from late Hallstatt and early La Téne times 
include a four-wheeled ritual wagon from the Dejbjerg swamp in Jutland (Clark 
1952:304-5 [1953:302], fig. 168). Urns with cremated remains, or uncremated 
corpses, are assumed to have been carried to burial places on such wagons. А 
depiction from Odenburg (Hungary; Clark 1952:305 [1953:302], fig. 169) of a 
four-wheeled wagon of this type drawn by two horses shows an urn or image 
standing on the wagon. A significant number of bronze burial urns standing on 
wooden wagons have been found, as well as other cultic depictions of four- 
wheeled wagons (Schuldt 1954:61, fig. 49 et pass.). 

Also connected with burial rites is a depiction of a light war chariot of the 
Mycenean type, found on a stone slab in a burial place in southern Sweden 
(Clark 1952:306 [1953:303], fig. 170). A horse-drawn chariot of the same type, 
carrying a solar disc, was found at Trundholm (Hahne 1910:39, fig. 47). We 
must assume that the use of these chariots to carry the deceased (or their images 
and urns after cremation) to the burial place spread westward to central Europe 
from western Asia (Childe 1950:222, Clark 1952:304 [1953:301-2]). 


6.6.15. Horseback riding 


The displacement of war chariots to an exclusively cultic function in Central 
European and late Greek traditions40 can be explained by the spread of horse- 
back riding, which replaced the use of chariots for military purposes. 
Horseback riding arose in the steppes of Central Asia to the east of the Volga. 
The earliest archeological evidence for horseback riding dates to the fifteenth 
century B.C. (K. Smimov 1961, Sulimirski 1970:275). But the refinement and 
variety of its features at that time point to a long period of previous develop- 
ment (Merpert 1974:115, Kovalevskaja 1977) and hence to an origin at the tum 
of the third and second millennia or even earlier. The practice of horseback 
riding could have arisen in this area and subsequently spread westward to reach 
Europe in the first millennium B.C. 

The eastern Asiatic origin of the word for ‘riding horse’ in a number of 
Germanic and Celtic languages of Europe is of particular interest in this 
connection. The word is *mar-kho-: Olcel. marr ‘horse’, OHG marah ‘horse’, 
OE mearh ‘horse’, Olr. marc, Welsh march ‘horse’, etc. (see II.3.1.1.11 above). 
It could have been speakers of Ancient European dialects who became ac- 

40. The existence of heavy cargo wagons, evidently drawn by bulls, in prehistoric 


Europe can be assumed from ethnographic data, although the archeological material reflects only 
the cultic function of such wagons (Clark1952:303ff. [1953:300ff.]). 
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quainted with horseback riding while living adjacent to Central Asian tribes and 
brought with them the practice of horseback riding, together with the word for 
*riding horse”, to their historical habitats in Europe. 


6.6.16. Southwest Asia as the earliest location of wheeled vehicles. Paths of 
dispersion of chariots to Eurasia 


The earliest evidence for wheeled wagons and chariots comes from the Near 
East (Childe 1951, 1954; Piggott 1968, 1969, 1974). It dates back to the fourth 
millennium B.C. and consists of pictograms from archaic strata at Uruk 
(Mesopotamia) depicting dwellings on wheels, evidently four-wheeled sleeping 
wagons. Later, from the beginning of the third millennium, the same region 
(Kish, Susa, Khafaje) yields drawings and figurines of wheels and wheeled 
wagons. Finds in southern Turkmenia (Anau) are connected to these ancient 
images. 

By the middle of the third millennium, the number of finds increases in 
Mesopotamia and also at Mari on the middle Euphrates. In the second half of 
the third millennium, the distribution of wagons expands significantly: they are 
found to the east at Mohenjo-Daro, in the Caucasus (Bedeni in Georgia; Maikop 
and Elista in the North Caucasus), in the northern Black Sea region, and on the 
Danube in Hungary (Kalic 1976). This is the approximate date of the north- 
eastemmost find of a horse-drawn wagon — a one-piece wheel from such a 
wagon — in the Ural area (Gerasimovka, to the east of the Volga: Merpert 
1974:94, 115). 

At about the turn of the third and second millennia we find chariots in Crete, 
in western Europe (Hesse), and much farther to the north on the Volga, in the 
vicinity of Kazan. Chariots from Trialeti (Kuftin 1941, DZaparidze 1969) and 
Austria date to the first half of the second millennium; chariots from LdaSen 
(Lake Sevan, in Armenia) date back to the middle of the second millennium 
(Piotrovskij 1959:153; see also Littauer and Crouwel 1977). By the end of the 
second millennium B.C. chariots had reached northern Italy, and drawings of 
them are attested in southern Siberia and in fortune-telling oracles in China of 
the Shang period (see Childe 1954). 

This overview of the distribution of wheeled wagons suggests diffusion from 
a center of development, which must be located within the northern part of the 
Near East. The Near Eastern center of diffusion could only have been an area 
rich in mountain forests, which were necessary for obtaining hard types of 
wood; it must also have been an area with a bronze metallurgy sufficiently 
developed to produce the tools without which it would have been impossible, or 
extremely difficult, to work hardwoods. The candidates for such a center in the 
Near East are areas of northern Mesopotamia, on the upper Tigris or to the east 


@ withsolid wheels before 2000 B.C. 
© with solid wheels before 1000 B.C. 
O with solid wheels, date unknown 
Á with spoked wheels before 1500 B.C. 
V with spoked wheels before 1000 B.C. 
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of it (Childe 1951, 1954), or the area from the Transcaucasus to northern 
Mesopotamia, centered between Lakes Van and Urmia (Piggott 1968, 1969, 
1974, 1979; see also Šer 1980:198ff.). 

The remains of chariots and wheeled wagons found outside of Southwest Asia 
— Gerasimovka іп the Volga-Ural area, the northern Black Sea area, the 
Balkans, central Europe — must thus be considered as having been brought into 
these regions from the Near East as a result of migrations by the tribes who 
settled there. Further evidence for this is the chronological stratification of 
wheeled wagons, whose earliest Southwest Asian exemplars date to the late 
fourth or early third millennium B.C., while those found outside this area are 
more recent in proportion to their distance from the center of diffusion (for 
instance, chariots found in various parts of Europe date back to the second or 
first millennium B.C., while those found in the Balkans and the Black Sea area 
date back to the third millennium). 

The penetration of chariots from Southwest Asia to the northern Black Sea 
area and the Balkans could have been via Asia Minor to the Balkans (see Kalic 
1976) and via the Caucasus to the northern Black Sea area (see Piggott 1968, 
1969) and then further to western Europe. However, the possibility of a more 
easterly diffusion route, to the northern Black Sea area via the region east of the 
Caspian, cannot be ruled out. Evidence for this eastern diffusion route includes 
the traces of a wheeled wagon in Gerasimovka to the east of the Volga and the 
penetration of chariots and wagons far to the east, to southern Siberia (the 
Minusinsk basin of the Karasuk culture period: Novgorodova 1970, 1977:131, 
Уајпќејп 1975) and China, by the middle of the second millennium B.C. 

Chariots in China of the Yin/Shang period (mid-second millennium B.C.) are 
an innovation brought in ultimately from the Near East. The Yin chariots, in 
their overall type and that of their bronze parts, yoke, and harness — like the 
similar Karasuk chariots — reveal an obvious origin in Southwest Asian models 
(Kozin 1969, 1977, Piggott 1974). There is a striking similarity in the imperial 
burial cult which involved burial of a chariot and horse together with the 
deceased emperor (as well as people and sacrificial animals): see Vasil'ev 
1976:283-84, Masson 1973:108. 

These facts can be added to others, such as the shared mythological image of 
the chariot of the sun drawn by sacred horses4! and cosmic images of the 
chariot, for instance the Big Dipper seen as a chariot (Yuan Ke 1965:122). All 

41. The same image of the horse-drawn chariot of the sun is found in ancient Egyptian 
mythology of the Amarna period (mid-second millennium B.C.). The oath of pharaoh Akhnaten 
to the sun mentions the horse-drawn chariot of the sun which travels around the earth in all four 
directions of the compass. This image is regarded as having been brought to Egypt together with 
other conceptions of wagons and horses (for which see Deines 1953). These Egyptian concep- 
tions are ultimately linked to Indo-European influence, which reached Egypt from Syria and 
Anatolia (Deines 1953:6), in particular through the Hurrians (Weippert 1975). It is also 


interesting that similar views of horses as having put the sun in place and of chariots of the sun 
are reflected as elements foreign to ancient Hebrew culture in books of the Bible (McKay 1973). 
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of these considerations give grounds for assuming an Indo-European origin for 
the Yin chariots and for wheeled wagons in general (see Pulleyblank 1966:30ff., 
1975:507, L. Vasil'ev 1976:275-79). 

Between the concrete Central Asian finds of chariots (Anau, which at the 
beginning of the third millennium B.C. was the extreme eastern point in the 
ancient area where chariots were used) and the Yin and Karasuk chariots 
descended from Southwest Asian wagons of the same type lies a vast territory, 
with finds of chariots whose chronology is not yet clear but which may date to 
the second millennium B.C. (KoZin 1968, 1969:40). The best explanation for 
the lack of clear intermediate links is insufficient study of Bronze Age sites 
from this territory. | 

The same explanation applies to the lack of intermediate links between the 
eastemmost chariot finds in the Volga-Ural area (Gerasimovka) and the Central 
Asian finds. Intermediate finds could flesh out the picture of the expansion of 
chariots and wheeled wagons to the northem Black Sea region as well as 
eastward across Central Asia. 

Of particular interest in this connection are rock drawings of wheeled 
wagons and horses found in great quantities along our proposed route of chariot 
and wagon expansion, from their center of diffusion in the Near East eastward 
to Central Asia and further to the northeast. Rock drawings of horse-drawn 
wheeled wagons, dated to the Bronze Era (third to second millennia B.C.), have 
been found in an area stretching from the Fergan crest (Sajmaly-Taš) to 
southern Siberia and Mongolia (see Littauer 1977, Ser 1980:194ff.). The 
significance of this Central Asian continuum is emphasized by researchers into 
the history of wheeled vehicles; it reflects an eastward advance in the direction 
of Mongolia and China in the second millennium B.C. (Piggott 1979:12). 


6.6.17. The ancient Indo-Europeans as possessors of wheeled wagons 


The early Indo-European tribes, who had possessed chariots and wheeled wag- 
ons since the Proto-Indo-European period and already had special terms for the 
wheeled vehicle and its parts, must have lived in the earliest center of diffusion 
of chariots in the fourth to early third millennia B.C., prior to the diffusion of 
these vehicles beyond Southwest Asia in the second half of the third millennium 
B.C.42 Placing the Indo-European tribes anywhere else in the period before the 
breakup, i.e. outside the center of diffusion of chariots and hence outside of 

42. It is extremely interesting that various ethnic groups who lived in the original center of 
diffusion of wheeled vehicles have phonetically resemblant words for ‘wheel’ and ‘chariot’ (a 
situation reminiscent of that involving words for ‘horse’, see II.3.1.1.18 above): PIE 
*khoekholo-, Sum. gigir, Semit. *galgal-, Kartv. *grgar-, *brbar-; cf. also the initial *gr- of 
the reconstructed protoform for the ancient Chinese loan (from Indo-European) meaning ‘sacred 
horses harnessed to the carriage of the sun’ (Pulleyblank 1966:34). 
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Illustration 17. 
Rock paintings of carts and chariots. Saymaly-Ta$ (after Ser 1980:195) 


Southwest Asia, would lead to major chronological contradictions between the 
accepted date of the breakup and the spread of chariots and wagons out of 
Southwest Asia. The breakup could have been no later than the beginning of the 
third millennium B.C., as is supported by the status of the Anatolian languages 
— Hittite, Luwian, and Palaic — as independent languages by the beginning of 
the second millennium B.C. when they are recorded in inscriptions; the spread 
of wheeled vehicles out of Southwest Asia to adjacent regions occurs in the 
second half of the third millennium B.C. 
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If the early Indo-Europeans are to be located in this area at this time, then 
tribes speaking Indo-European dialects can be credited with the spread of 
wheeled vehicles beyond Southwest Asia to the north Pontic area, the Balkans 
and western Europe, and eastward to Central Asia and China. The Tocharians, 
far to the east in Chinese Turkestan, represent the expansion and branching of 
the Indo-Europeans that had taken place by the first millennium B.C.; their 
language preserves the ancient Proto-Indo-European words for ‘wheel’ and 
‘chariot’. 

The conclusion that lightweight horse-drawn military carriages expanded 
from a center in Southwest Asia constitutes strong support for the claim that the 
horse was first domesticated and used for transport in some part of Southwest 
Asia; the subsequent wide expansion of the horse accompanies that of the 
military chariot. As recent investigations have emphasized, the rise of the 
lightweight chariot drawn by horses (rather than the oxen previously used) was 
an innovation that increased the speed of locomotion at least by a factor of ten 
(Piggott 1979:11). 


Chapter Seven 


The social organization, economy, and kinship system 
of the ancient Indo-Europeans 


7.1. War as an occupation. Indo-European terms for weapons 


7.1.1. Reconstruction of weapon names and a verb meaning “pursue, destroy 
enemy' 


One of the major occupations of the ancient Indo-Europeans was war, as is 
reflected by the presence of a number of Proto-Indo-European words referring 
to weapons and military attributes. In addition to words like ‘battleaxe’ 
(*phelekhu-) and ‘war chariot’, discussed earlier, Indo-European or its early 
dialect groupings reveals a number of words referring to particular kinds of 
weapons such as swords and spears: 

PIE *nsi-/*ensi- ‘sword’: Skt. así- ‘sword; chopping knife’, Avest. anhi- 
‘sword’, Lat. ensis ‘sword’ (Pokomy 1959:771). Based on its Italic-Aryan 
dialect distribution the word can be considered Proto-Indo-European or at least 
datable to a very ancient dialect area at the time of the breakup. In both of the 
historical dialects attesting it — Sanskrit and Italic — the word denotes specifi- 
cally an iron sword (see Thieme 1964:593-94). This meaning undoubtedly 
reflects a later semantic shift of the original meaning to refer to an iron weapon, 
since given the age of the word it must originally have referred to copper or 
bronze swords. 

A more narrowly distributed dialect word, found in the same Greek-Aryan 
dialect grouping as *phelekhu- (Skt. parast-, Gk. pelekus ‘war axe, poleaxe’), 
is Skt. ísu- ‘arrow’, Avest. isu- ‘arrow’, Hom. Gk. ids ( < *isw-os) ‘arrow’. 

One of the earliest words for ‘shield’ may be represented by им. palahSa- 
‘shield’, Skt. phálakam ‘shield; board’, Olcel. fjọl ‘board’: PIE *phol- ‘shield’ 
(see Bomhard 1973:111). Note the preservation of aspiration in the voiceless 
labial in Sanskrit. 

The diversity of weapon terminology in the daughter branches (see Schrader 
1886:324-54) makes it almost impossible to find cognate terms for weapons of 
Proto-Indo-European or early post-breakup date. This is due to recurrent 
replacements of weapon terms as the weapons themselves changed with 
improved manufacturing technology in the individual tribal groupings (as was 
also the case with terms for tools). 
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In contrast to the instability of weapon terminology, words connected with 
warfare such as ‘kill’, *wound', and ‘capture’ show more stability: PIE *ghoen- 
‘kill; destroy; pursue (enemy)': Hitt. kuenzi ‘kills’, 3pl. kunanzi (frequently with 
the meaning “kill or destroy enemy troops’), Skt. Aánti ‘kills’, 3pl. ghnánti (in 
Vedic often ‘kill or destroy a fleeing enemy’, ‘destroy a fortress’), hatd- 
‘broken, killed’ (= Avest. Jata-), Avest. Jainti ‘beats, kills’, Arm. ganem ‘(I) 
strike, kill’, Hom. Gk. theinö ‘(I) beat, kill, strike’, phónos ‘murder, slaughter’, 
Alb. gjanj ‘(D pursue, chase’, Lith. gena ‘(I) chase’, OPruss. guntwei ‘chase’, 
OCS günati ‘chase’, Lat. dé-fendo ‘(I) defend’ (cf. Lith. ginù ‘(T) defend"), Olr. 
gonim ‘(I) wound, kill’, guin ‘a wound’, OE güp ‘battle, war’, Olcel. gudr, OHG 
gund- ‘battle, war’. 


7.1.2. Indo-European words for taking plunder 


PIE *se/orw- ‘booty, plunder; take plunder’: Hitt. aru ‘booty’, Saruwai- ‘take 
plunder; rob’, Welsh herw ‘raid; outlawry’, myned ar herw ‘go on a raid’, MIr. 
serb ‘theft’ (Watkins 1975b). 

PIE *lau- ‘booty, plunder; take plunder’: Skt. lötam, lótram ‘booty; plun- 
dered goods’ (attested by lexicographers), Att. Gk. lefd ‘booty’, Lat. lucrum 
(from *lu-tlo-m) ‘winnings; advantage’, Olr. lóg ‘eamings, price’, OHG lon 
‘compensation, payment’ (Ger. Lohn), Goth. laun ‘payment’, cf. OCS lovü 
‘capture, catching’. 


7.1.3. Indo-European terms for ‘army, people’ and ‘military defense’ 


PIE *laH(w)o- ‘people, folk; army; campaign’: Hitt. labha- ‘campaign’, Hom. 
Gk. lawós ‘people’, pl. ‘army’ (cf. compounds such as lawo-ssóos ‘one who 
incites an army to fight’); in Greek the word referred to people in the sense of 
‘collectivity of people capable of bearing arms’! (Benveniste 1969:11.89-95), 
cf. Myc. Gk. ra-wa-ke-ta = lawagetas ‘military leader’, cf. Dor. lagétas ‘leader 
of people’, Phryg. lawagtaei ‘military leader’ (see Chantraine 1968- 
1974:111.619-20). 

Another ancient Indo-European word is OPers. kdra- ‘army, people’ (cf. 
Pers. kär-zar ‘battlefield’), Lith. karas, karé ‘war’, kdrias ‘army’, OPruss. 
kargis ‘army’, Hom. Gk. koíranos ‘commander, ruler’ (koírane laón ‘O com- 
mander of the army!’, Iliad 7:234), cf. Olcel. herjann ‘father of the army’ (of 
Odin), herr ‘army’, Goth. harjis ‘army’, OHG heri ‘army’ (Ger. Heer), MIr. 
cuire ‘troop, host’. 


1. For the semantic typology cf. OPers. kara- ‘army, people’, Hitt. tuzzi- ‘army’, both 
with cognates elsewhere in Indo-European meaning ‘people, tribe’, see below. 
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PIE *wer- ‘defend (oneself), save (oneself), protect (oneself)’: Hitt. warrai- 
‘come to aid’, iter. warres3a- ‘save, come to aid’ (see Pokorny 1959:1161), Skt. 
vrnoti ‘restrains, defends, covers’, várman- ‘defense, fortification’, cf. varu-tár- 
‘defender’, várütha- ‘defense; shield; army’, Avest. vara@ra- ‘opposition, de- 
fense’, Hom. Gk. ertiomai ‘(D) take care of, preserve, turn back’, cf. erusiptolis 
‘defender of cities’ (of Athena), MWelsh gwerthyr ‘fortress’ (formally cor- 
responding to Skt. vdrtra- ‘dam’ = ‘defense against water’), Olr. Eriu ‘Ireland’ 
(see Pokorny 1959:1161), Goth. warjan ‘defend’, Olcel. verja ‘defend’, OHG 
weren ‘defend’ (Ger. wehren). 


7.2. The house or dwelling and settlement as ancient Indo-European 
units of social structure 


7.2.1. The Indo-European term for ‘house, dwelling’ 


PIE *t’om- ‘house, building’ designates the elementary social unit of the Indo- 
European tribes, one which presupposes a grouping of people living together 
and united by certain kinship bonds. The root is attested in the major ancient 
Indo-European dialects other than Hittite and Tocharian: Skt. dáma- ‘house, 
living place’ (in the Rigveda: acc. dámam, loc. dáme), Avest. dam ‘house’, dami 
(loc.) ‘in the house’, Arm. tun ‘house’, Hom. Gk. dómos ‘house, dwelling, living 
place, shelter’, Lat. domus ‘house, dwelling, family’, loc. domi ‘at home, in 
the house’, OCS domü ‘house’, cf. Lit. ndmas ‘house, dwelling’, Pokorny 
1959:199.2 

In Anatolian and Tocharian the original Indo-European word is replaced by 
innovations: Hitt. pir (Sumerogram É-ir), gen. parnas 'house, household';3 
Toch. А wast- ‘house’, B ost ‘house’.4 In Germanic we find the base *Aüs 
*house', which evidently replaced the earlier Indo-European word (see Lehmann 
1968:11): OHG his ‘house’ (Ger. Haus), OE hüs (Engl. house).5 

That the ‘house’ was the ancient Indo-European unit of social structure can 


2. Although it has been claimed that Lith. ndmas ‘house’, Latv. nams are related to Gk. 
némo ‘(I) live, inhabit; herd livestock’ (Vasmer 1964-1973:1.527). 


3. A Common Anatolian word (cf. Hier. Luw. parna- ‘house’, Lyc. prñnawa- ‘build’, 
Lyd. bira- ‘house’) which has parallels in many Middle Eastern languages: cf. Egypt. pr ‘house’, 
Нит. pur(u)li ‘house’, Haas 1975:56. A trace of an original Anatolian word reflecting PIE 
*t'om- may be Hier. Luw. tama- ‘build’ (see Szemerényi 1977b:96). 


4. The word is cognate to Skt. vdstu- ‘dwelling; house and yard; house’, Hom. Gk. dstu 
‘dwelling, town’. It is an ancient derivative of *Hwes- ‘live; be’, which replaced the original 
Indo-European *t'om- ‘house’ in Tocharian. 


5. Germanic *hüs ‘house’ has been claimed to be related to Yeniseian qus ‘tent, house’ 
(Dul'zon 1971:174). In that case, this Germanic borrowing, together with the analogous 
borrowing of a horse term from Altaic *mor- (see II.3.1.1.11 above), can be taken as evidence of 
the connections of some Ancient European languages with speakers of Central Asian languages. 
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be inferred from derivatives of *t'om- such as Skt. dámpati- ‘master of the 
house’ (for the semantics cf. Lat. pater familias ‘head of household’), dual ‘heads 
of household, husband and wife', pátir dán 'master of the house', Avest. 
dàng.pati- ‘head of household, head of family’, dàng patois (gen.) ‘of the 
master’; Gk. despötes ‘master (of house)’; Lat. dominus ‘master (of house)’, 
‘head of household’.6 Homeric Greek terms formed from the zero grade are 
dmós ‘servant’, dmóé ‘female servant, captive’. Taken together, these forms 
show that the Indo-European *t'om- was a dwelling uniting people by social 
and kinship features, and including a head of the house and servants.7 

Houses contained hearths of two forms, round and square, which were 
opposed to each other as earth and sky symbols (Dumézil 1966:308-15, Vernant 
1969:180). This fact suggests that the Indo-Europeans had two basic house 
types, round and square. Both of these house shapes are found in the wider 
Mediterranean culture area of upper Mesopotamia and the southern Caucasus; 
the round type is especially characteristic of the southern Caucasus (see A. 
DZavaxisvili 1973:300ff., 346). 


7.2.2. The Indo-European settlement as a grouping of houses 


A group of houses constituted the larger social grouping *we/oikh-, a set- 
tlement of several families united by certain social bonds; it took the form of 
houses grouped in communal settlements. This original organization of the 
*we/oikh- is still reflected in individual daughter Indo-European traditions. It 
is visible in the Avestan vis- ‘clan; grouping of several families’ (cf. OPers. 
vid-), vis-paiti$ ‘head of clan’ (cf. Skt. vis-páti- ‘head of household or tribe’ 
beside Skt. vis- ‘dwelling; tribe; clan; human race’); Lith. viespats ‘master, 
lord’, OPruss. waispattin (асс.) ‘housewife’ (cf. Skt. vispdtni ‘housewife’); Hom. 
Gk. woikos ‘large house; dwelling; household',8 Lat. uicus ‘village, settlement; 
group of houses’, Umbr. uocu-com ‘building’, Goth. weihs ‘village’, OCS visi 
‘village’, ORuss. v’s’ ‘village’ (see Sreznevskij 1958:1.473), cf. grade ... vesi ‘in 
the city and in the village’. 

6. Derivatives of *t'om- in *-n- such as Lat. dominus can be compared to *-r- forma- 


tions like Myc. Gk. da-ma-te ‘servants’ (Lejeune 1958:187-201), Hom. dámar, gen. dämartos 
‘wife’, reflecting an ancient heteroclitic -r/-n- alternation. 


7. Contrary to Benveniste 1969:1.293-307, the stem *t’e/om- ‘house’ can be etymologi- 
cally linked to the root *t'em- ‘build, erect’: Hier. Luw. tama- ‘build’, Khotanese Saka padam- 
‘make, do’, Gk. démo ‘(I) build’, neó-dmatos ‘rebuilt’, Goth. gatiman, OSax. teman, OHG 
zeman ‘be recognized, arrive’; Olcel. timbr ‘timber’, OE, Engl. timber, OHG zimbar ‘timber, 
dwelling’ (Ger. Zimmer), cf. Goth. timrjan ‘build’, OHG zimberen ‘build’ (Ger. zimmern) (see 
Szemerényi 1977b:96). In this view, PIE *t’e/om- is a constructed dwelling inhabited by a 
group of people related by social and kinship ties. 


8. In Greek, oikos also acquires the concrete meaning ‘separate house, building’, cf. the 
compound oikodómos ‘housebuilder’. 
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7.2.3. The door as the exit from the house; the opposition of “at home, in the 
house’ to ‘out of the house’, ‘in the village’ to ‘out of the village’ 


The way out of the house was through the door, *dhur-, which led out to the 
yard around the house. This positioning of house and yard can be established on 
the basis of the polysemy of *dhur- reflected in various historical dialects: 
Toch. B twere ‘door’, Skt. dvar- ‘door’, (pl.) ‘double-hinged doors’ (also a deity 
in the Rigveda), Avest. dvaram ‘gate, yard’; Arm. durn ‘door, gate, yard’, pl. 
durk‘ ‘door’, i durs ‘outdoors’, Hom. Gk. thüre ‘door, gate, entry, yard’ (cf. 
thüretra ‘folding sections, leaves; door, gate’), thiiraze ‘go away!’, Alb. dere 
‘door’, Lat. fores ‘double door; entry’, foras, foris ‘outside, outdoors’, Olr. 
dorus ‘door’, Goth. daur ‘door’, OHG turi ‘door’ (Ger. Tiir), OE duru ‘door’, 
OHG tor ‘gate’ (Ger. Tor), OE dor ‘gate’ (Engl. door); Lith. durys ‘door’, 
OPruss. dauris ‘large double gate’, OCS dviri ‘door’, dvori ‘yard, courtyard’.9 

Since there was an opposition of indoors to outdoors (Benveniste 1969:1.312- 
13) expressed by *t'om- and *dhur- respectively, there should also have been a 
comparable opposition of ‘in the village’, *woikh-, to ‘outside the village’. The 
boundary of the village was probably referred to by *e/orH-: Hitt. erha- ‘bor- 
der, boundary, country’, arha- ‘border, boundary, region; outside, away’, 
arahza ‘around, outside, outside of the bounds’, arahzena- ‘one living in the 
vicinity, outside the boundary’, Latv. dra ‘border, boundary, country, limit, 
region’, Lith. óras ‘air, weather’, iX dro ‘outside’. 


7.2.4. The fence as the boundary of the house or village 


For defense the village, or possibly the individual house and yard, could be 
surrounded with a fence, the term for which, *gh(e)rdh-, yields the expected 
reflexes in the historical dialects: Hitt. gurta- ‘fortress’ (cf. the Ugaritic bor- 
rowing krds$ ‘fortification’, Friedrich 1952:119), Toch. B kerciyi (pl.) ‘palace’, 
Skt. grhá- (from *grdha-) ‘dwelling, house’, Avest. garaöa- ‘burrow (as dwell- 
ing of daevic beings)’ (cf. Common Permian *gort- ‘house, dwelling, living 
place’, a borrowing from early Iranian: Votyak gurt ‘village, settlement’, Komi- 
Zyr. gort ‘house’, discussed in more detail below); Alb. gardh ‘enclosed area’, 
Lith. gardas ‘fence, enclosed area, sheepfold, stall’, Goth. gards ‘house’, Olcel. 
garör ‘fence, yard’, cf. OE geard ‘fence, garden’ (Engl. yard), ОНС рано 
‘garden’ (Ger. Garten); OCS gradi ‘fortress, city, garden’, Cz. hrdd ‘fortress, 
palace’. 
*gherdh- goes back to the root *gher-/*fher- ‘fence in, surround’, which 
9. Many derivatives of *dhur- mean ‘double door’ (Sanskrit, Latin, Old Prussian), often 


with the dual or plural number. This may be grounds for positing that meaning for the Proto- 
Indo-European base. 
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also takes a *-th- suffix to yield similar meanings: Hom. Gk. khörtos ‘fenced 
area, fence’, Lat. cohors (from *ko-ghr-ti-s) ‘enclosed area, yard, cattleyard, 
cohort, part of a legion’, Welsh garth ‘enclosed area’; the Germanic forms OHG 
garto, OE geard mentioned above could equally well reflect the form with the 
*-th- suffix.10 


7.2.5. Fortified settlements and fortresses 


Fortified settlements among the ancient Indo-Europeans were usually located on 
hills or cliffs, and words for them are usually etymologically connected to stems 
meaning ‘high’, ‘mountain’, ‘cliff’. 

PIE *phel- ‘fortress, fortified city':1! Skt. pir ‘fortification, fortress’, Hom. 
Gk. polis ‘city, fortified city’, cf. akró-polis ‘upper part of hill city’ (cf. Gk. 
ptólis ‘city’), Lith. pilis ‘castle, fortress’, Latv. pils ‘castle, fortress’. The word 
is dialectally restricted, found only in Indo-Iranian-Greek-Baltic, although the 
borrowed patari of Urartean (Melikisvili 1960:403) suggests that a form similar 
to Gk. ptólis existed in other early Indo-European dialects. 

Of particular interest is another Indo-European word for ‘fortress, for- 
tification’, *bh(e)rgh-, which shows certain phonetic anomalies in its reflexes 
in a number of dialects. The word represents the same root as *bhergh- ‘high; 
mountain’ (see II.5.2.4): Goth. baürgs ‘city, tower’, OHG burg ‘fortress’ (Ger. 
Burg), Hom. Gk. pürgos ‘tower, bulwark, fortress, rampart’, Arm. burgn 
‘tower’; the Greek form, like the Armenian one, is phonetically irregular. The 
phonetic similarity of the Greek and Armenian forms, and the fact that they 
coincide with forms having the same meaning in a number of non-Indo- 
European Near Eastem languages (Urart. burgana- ‘bulwark, fortress’, see 
Diakonoff 1971:82; Syriac bürga ‘tower’) may indicate that these latter forms 
were borrowed from some early centum dialect of Indo-European with the 
regular reflex of the Indo-European voiced aspirates and ur as the reflex of 
syllabic *r (cf. Hübschmann 1972[1897]:393). 

That this word for ‘fortress, fortification’ existed in dialects such as Sanskrit, 
Latin, and Tocharian can be inferred from the meanings of Skt. brmháti 
*fortifies, strengthens, intensifies', Lat. fortis, OLat. forctus 'strong, hard, 
firm’, and Toch. A prakär ‘hard, solid’, B prakre ‘hard’. These meanings must 

10. There are some further terms connected with the defense and fortification of houses 


and settlements: Skt. pastidm ‘house, dwelling’ beside the meanings of Arm. hast ‘strong’, 
Olcel. fastr, OE fest (cf. Engl. steadfast), OHG festi ‘strong, solid’ (Ger. fest). 


11. The word can be etymologically traced to the Indo-European stem *phel- ‘cliff’: 
Olcel. fjall ‘cliff’, OHG felis ‘cliff? (Ger. Fels), MIr. all ‘steep slope’, Pashto parša ‘steep slope, 
bluff’, Skt. päsänd- ‘stone’, pdsyd- ‘stone; stone fortification, bulwark’ (RV I, 56, 6). The 
meaning of Skt. pdsyd- is especially revealing for this comparison, since it coincides with the 
meaning ‘fortress’ of *phel-. 
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derive from an unattested word meaning ‘fortification, fortress’. With this 
further dialectal evidence, the word can be regarded as Proto-Indo-European in 
the meaning ‘fortified settlement; fortress on hill or cliff’. 

A more narrowly distributed dialect word denoting a settlement on a hill is 
*dheun-, found in Celtic and Germanic: Olr. dún ‘fortress’, cf. Lat. fünus 
‘burial, funeral’ (evidently originally ‘burial hill’: Pokorny 1959:260, 263), OE 
din ‘high place, mountain’ (Engl. down), tün ‘city’ (Engl. town) from Celtic 
*dün-. 

Another narrowly distributed dialect word for ‘settlement’ is *sel- ‘living 
space’: OHG sal ‘dwelling, hall’ (Ger. Saal), Lith. salà ‘village’, OCS selo 
‘village’ (see Stang 1972). 

These and similar dialect words having to do with dwellings and settlements 
could have arisen among the Indo-European tribes at relatively late stages of 
their dispersal into the western regions of Europe. 


7.2.6. ‘Fortification’ and ‘fortress’ in individual early Indo-European traditions 


The custom of building fortresses in high places is preserved in all the early 
Indo-European traditions. From the very beginning of Old Hittite history the 
Hittites are builders of fortress cities with stone walls and fortifications, located 
on hills. The Hittite construction of fortifications continues ancient Near 
Eastem traditions: see Bittel and Naumann 1952. The hymns of the Rigveda 
mention stone fortresses which are destroyed by Indra: Satám asmanmäyinam 
puram indro vy asyat (RV IV, 30, 20) ‘a hundred stone fortresses Indra de- 
stroyed’. In Mycenean Greece of the fifteenth to fourteenth century B.C., 
massive fortified walls were built of rough-hewn stone (and later, in the 
thirteenth century B.C., of boulders): Blavatskaja 1976:97. The ancient Indo- 
European tradition of building fortified cities on hilltops is continued in 
prehistoric Europe (Clark 1952:164-65 [1953:169]). 


7.3. Basic economic conceptions drawn from Indo-European linguis- 
tic data 


7.3.1. Indo-European words meaning ‘possessions’, ‘property’, ‘wealth’ 


In the reconstructed Indo-European settlement, which comprised several 
individual houses or groups of houses, economic activities were carried on 
which led to the accumulation of possessions and wealth. A social term con- 
nected with wealth and the obtaining of wealth through certain activities can be 
reconstructed for Indo-European: PIE *Hoph-r/n-, with the reconstructed 
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meanings ‘goods, wealth, possessions’ and with the related meaning ‘trade’ 
attested at least as early as Anatolian: Hitt. hap- ‘be in abundance’,!2 happar 
‘price, cost; trade’, happarai- ‘sell, transfer, give back’ (Neu 1974:80-82),13 
happinant- ‘wealthy’, happines- ‘become wealthy’, happinahh- ‘make wealthy’ 
(cf. happira- ‘city’, etymologically ‘place where trade is carried on’), Skt. ápnas- 
‘possessions, wealth, work’, Avest. afnah-vant- ‘rich in possessions’, Hom. Gk. 
aphneiós ‘well-off, wealthy (in money)’ (for ph- instead of the expected *p- see 
1.1.5.7 above); Lat. opes (pl.) ‘possessions, abundance, wealth’, Ops ‘deity of 
abundance',14 opus ‘work’, officium (from *opi-ficium) ‘debt, duty, obligation, 
favor’, Olcel. efna ‘do’, OE efnan ‘do’, OHG uoben ‘fulfill’ (Ger. üben). An- 
other ancient Indo-European word for ‘possessions, property’ was *reH(i)-:15 
Skt. rayí- ‘goods, possessions, wealth',16 Avest. raevant- ‘wealthy’, Lat res, gen. 
rei 'thing, possession'. 


7.3.2. Indo-European words for buying and selling 


Wealth leads to the development of trade, which in turn increases wealth; and it 
leads to the development of exchange and buying and selling. A Proto-Indo- 
European term can be reconstructed which establishes this kind of activity 
among the ancient Indo-Europeans: PIE *we/os-(n-) “buy, sell; price, trade 
value’: Hitt. was- ‘buy’, us(a)ni ya- ‘sell’,17 Skt. vasnám ‘price’, vasnaydntd (ppl., 
du.) ‘those who trade’, vásnya- ‘pertaining to trade’, Arm. gin ‘price’, Gk. 
Onéomai “(1) trade’, Myc. Gk. o-no, o-na (Chantraine 1976), Hom. бпоз ‘price, 
purchase’, ónetós ‘bought’ (adj.), Lat. uenum (acc.) ‘sale’, ORuss. věno ‘pay- 
ment; bride price’, cf. Toch. B was-, wäs- ‘give’ (see Watkins 1975a). 

Another ancient Indo-European term connected with trade is *khoer-/ 
*khor-ei- ‘buy’: Toch. A kuryar ‘trade’, kuryart ‘trader’, Toch. B karyor 
‘trade’, kdrya- ‘buy’, Skt. krindti ‘buys’, Gk. priamai '(I) buy’, Olr. cren(a)im 


12. Cf. takku-5ma* UL-ma hapzi ‘if they have no income’, KBo XI 34 I 1. 


13. The meaning ‘trade’ in Anatolian can be regarded as a derivative of the Proto-Indo- 
European meaning *wealth, income'. Trade was thus regarded as an economic activity which 
produced abundance or wealth. Synchronic semantic analysis of the Hittite meanings suggests an 
original meaning “trade” in Hittite (Neu 1974:81); this may be true of Hittite, but it is not true of 
Proto-Indo-European. 


14. Ops, the goddess of fertility and abundance, is one of the major ancient goddesses of 
Rome; special festivals were held in her honor at the end of August. Her sanctuary was located 
in the imperial palace Regia. Her name was the secret holy name of Rome (Dumézil 
1966:162-63, 178-79, 260-67, 269); cf. also the meaning ‘city’ of Hitt. happira-. 

15. Forthe form see Burrow 1955 [1976:232], Szemerényi 1956. 

16. Also used in the Rigveda as the name of a deity Rayí- who personified wealth. 


17. Frequent in the Hittite Laws ($8185, 186 and elsewhere): ku-is-(ki) wa-a-si ‘who 
buys’; cf. the combination of иўпеўК- (iterative of usniya- ‘sell’) and kappar ‘price’ in Hittite 
Laws, §35*. 
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*(I) buy’, OLith. krienas ‘bride price’, Latv. kriens ‘groom’s gift to bride and 
her relatives', ORuss. kr'nuti “buy, take': see Benveniste 1969:1.129-37. 


7.3.3. Indo-European socio-economic terms: ‘deprived’ , ‘poor’ , ‘thief’ 

The accumulation of wealth in cities and towns due to trade leads to social and 
economic stratification and to the rise of poor and rich. The existence of this 
social stratification among the ancient Indo-Europeans is reflected in terms 
reconstructible for Proto-Indo-European. 

PIE *orbho- 'deprived of one's share; deprived of possessions'. The orig- 
inal meaning can be reconstructed from the semantics of the reflexes, variously 
‘orphan’ and ‘servant, slave’. The original meaning ‘deprived’ yields ‘orphan’, 
i.e. ‘child deprived of parents and inheritance’, in Hom. Gk. orphanós ‘orphan’, 
Arm. orb ‘orphan’, Lat. orbus ‘orphan’ (which preserve the semantic element 
‘deprived’); Skt. árbha- ‘small, weak; child’, cf. Hitt. arpa- ‘failure’ (Pokorny 
1959:782).18 The meaning ‘servant, slave’ (for this meaning, and for other 
words for non-free people, see П.1.2.9 above) is found in Arm. arbaneak 
‘servant’, OCS rabü ‘slave’; cf. Goth. arbaips ‘work’, OHG arabeit ‘work’ (Ger. 
Arbeit) and possibly also OHG ar(a)m ‘poor’ (if it comes from *arb-ma-: see 
Pokomy 1959:782). 

In addition to words having the particular meaning ‘deprived’ in Indo- 
European, we can posit special descriptive terms with the same sense based on 
words for ‘god’: the poor are depicted as deprived of possessions by the 
gods. This derivational model is attested in a number of early dialects and 
can be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European: Hitt. asiwant- ‘beggar’ from 
*n-t'iu-onth-, lit. ‘not-god’ (cf. OHitt. siu- ‘god’), ORuss. u-bog” ‘poor, beggar’, 
ne-bog” ‘beggar’, lit. *not-god' (cf. Russ. bog ‘god’), cf. Gk. átheos ‘forsaken 
by the gods’ (Laroche 1969:174). 

Also connected with the unequal distribution of wealth is theft, reconstruct- 
ible for Indo-European society on the evidence of PIE *(s)thaHi- ‘rob, steal; 
conceal; thief’: Hitt. taya- ‘rob, steal’, 3sg. ta-ya-az-zi, ta-a-i-iz-zi ‘steals, robs’, 
tayazzil ‘theft’, Skt. (s)täyu- ‘thief’, stéyam ‘robbery’, stená- ‘thief’, Avest. tayu- 
‘thief’, tdya- ‘theft’, Gk. tetáomai ‘(I) am deprived, in need’, Olr. tdid ‘thief’, 
OCS гаї ‘thief’, tajiti ‘conceal, steal’ (Russ. tait’); probably also cognate is Gk. 
sinetai ‘robs’ (from *thi-n-ye-), see Hollifield 1978:174. 

The fact that we can reconstruct traces of an early Indo-European society 
which included people with wealth who engaged in trade as well as poor people 
and thieves points to a well-developed social stratification based on differential 
distribution of property. 


18. A later semantic change is posited for Celtic and Germanic: Olr. orbe ‘inheritance’, 
Goth. arbi ‘inheritance’, OHG arbi ‘inheritance’ (Ger. Erbe): Porzig 1954:121-22 [1964:181-82]. 
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7.4. Terms for social groupings and their leaders 
7.4.1. The Indo-European word for ‘kin, clan’ 


One of the basic structural units of ancient Indo-European society was the kin 
grouping *k’en-(th-) ‘clan, tribe, kin collectivity’. The stem is etymologically 
related to *k’en- ‘give birth’ (Skt. jánati ‘gives birth’, OLat. репо ‘(I) give 
birth’, Gk. gígnomai '(I) issue from, come from’, etc.). The word for ‘clan’, 
etc. is a derivative in *-th- from this root, a formation well preserved in a 
number of early Indo-European dialects. 

In Indo-Iranian the cognate fits into a strict hierarchy of social units in order 
of increasing size: *t'e/om- ‘house’, *woikh- ‘village’, *k’en-th- ‘tribe’. The 
respective reflexes are: Avest. daman- ‘dwelling’, Skt. dám- ‘house’; Avest. vis- 
‘village, settlement’, Skt. vis- id.; Avest. zantu- ‘tribe’, Skt. jantá- (‘tribe, clan’ 
in the Rigveda): see Benveniste 1969:1.294-316. 

In Italic the Proto-Indo-European word for ‘clan’, etc. is represented by Lat. 
gens, gen. gentis ‘clan; kinship grouping; tribe’. In Germanic the root is attested 
in a derivative, Goth. kindins ‘clan leader’ (from *k 'enthi-nos): see Benveniste 
1969:1.302, 315. 

Another form of the root, thematic and without the suffixed *-th-, is attested 
in the meaning ‘clan, tribe’: Skt. jána- ‘clan’, Gk. génos ‘clan’, Lat. genus, gen. 
generis ‘clan, tribe’. There is also a derivative in *-i- from the same root in 
Germanic: Goth. kuni ‘clan’, OHG chunni, OE cynn (Engl. kin). 

Other suffixal derivatives of the same root are found in the historical dialects 
with the meaning ‘tribal confederation’ and related senses (‘descendant’, ‘de- 
scent, provenience’): Lat. natiö ‘clan, tribe, nationality’ (from *gnatio), Skt. 
jati- ‘birth, family’, OE (ge)cynd ‘clan, nature, provenience’ (Engl. kind). 

Another Indo-European word for ‘clan; descendant’ may have been *Hrdh-, 
reconstructible on the basis of Hitt. hardu- ‘descendant’, Luw. harduwatt- 
‘descendants’ (Laroche 1959a:43), Hier. Luw. há+rali+tu-sa (Hawkins et al. 
1973:148) and Slavic *rodü: OCS rodü, Russ. rod ‘kin, clan’. 


7.4.2. Indo-European words for 'tribe, people' 


A term fora large social grouping uniting individual tribes and clans is the areal 
(Ancient European and Hittite) word *theu-th-: Hitt. tuzzi- ‘army’ (i.e. ‘collec- 
tivity of people capable of bearing arms’) alongside the Ancient European term 
for ‘people, society’: Goth. biuda ‘people’, Olcel. þjóð ‘people’, OHG diot 
‘people’, diutisc *people's, folk’ (the source of Ger. deutsch ‘German’); Osc. 
touto ‘community’, Umbr. totam (acc.) ‘society’, Olr. tuath ‘people, tribe, 
country’, Lith. tautà ‘people, nation’, Latv. tàuta id., OPruss. tauto ‘country’. 
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This word yields a dialectal derivative in *-ono- meaning “leader of a people": 
Goth. biudans ‘emperor’, Olcel. bjödann, cf. the Gaulish personal name 
Toutonos (see Szemerényi 1977b:100ff.). 


7.4.3. The ancient Indo-European word for 'clan' and 'clan leader' 


In addition to *k’en- ‘give birth’, another word *Hons-/*Hns- ‘give birth, 
produce; kin; kinship grouping’ must be posited for Indo-European. Its original 
meaning ‘give birth’ is preserved only in the Anatolian languages: Hitt. ha3- 
‘give birth’, hasSatar ‘clan, kin’ (cf. hasSannas-sas ‘his clansman; his blood rel- 
ative’, 2 BoTU 23 C 13), раѓа hanzassa ‘grandsons and great-grandsons’, им. 
hamsa- ‘grandson’, Hier. Luw. hamasa- ‘grandson’ (see Oettinger 1976:24), 
hasu- ‘descendants’ .19 

The leader of such a kin group could naturally have been referred to by a 
derivative of the same root.20 In Anatolian the word for ‘king’ (Hitt. hassu- 
‘king’, has su-ssara- ‘queen’, Hier. Luw. hasusara- ‘queen’, cf. the woman's name 
Hasusar in the Cappadocian tablets) is cognate to Hitt. has- ‘give birth’, hasSatar 
‘kin, clan’. This word has many cognates in other Indo-European languages and 
can be considered Proto-Indo-European: Avest. ahü- ‘lord’, ahura- ‘master, 
lord, prince’, Ahura- Mazdä-, lit. “Wise Lord’, OPers. Auramazdä-, name of a 
god, Skt. dsura- ‘god, spirit, higher being’, Olcel. ass ‘god’, Runic a[n]suR, 
Goth. ansés ‘demigods’ (in Latin transmission), OE ðs ‘god’ (Polomé 1953, 
1970:65).21 

Despite the fact that Hitt. hassu- already meant ‘king, emperor’ by the Old 
Hittite period, its historical connection to the word for 'clan, kin' is still pre- 
served in Hittite tradition. The Old Hittite king (hassus‘) Hattusilis I (seventeenth 
century B.C.) considered all his subjects to be members of a single clan, de- 
scended from one mother: si-i-e-el IRMES.SU INA 1 AMA ha-as-Sa-an-te-es 
(HAB II 47) “his (i.e. the king's) subjects are born from one mother'. 

The fact that Indo-European had two roots, *k’en- and *Hons-/*Hns-, 
both meaning 'give birth, produce' and both having derivatives meaning 'clan, 
tribe, relative’ and ‘tribal leader, ruler, king’, raises the question of how these 

19. In the same tablets -hšu is found as the second element of Anatolian personal names; 


the meaning ‘son, descendant’ has been proposed for it: Goetze 1954:355, Laroche 1966a:297, 
301, Gusmani 1968:94-95. 


20. The typological plausibility of a semantic connection between ‘give birth; kin’ and 
‘ruler, leader, king’ is supported by Proto-Germanic *kuningaz ‘leader, king’ (OHG chuning, 
Ger. König; OE cyning, Engl. king), related to *kunja ‘clan, kin’ (Goth. kuni, OHG chunni, OE 
cynn, Engl. kin), cognate to Gk. génos ‘clan, kin’, Skt. jdna-, Lat. genus, etc. (see Gusmani 
1968:100-101 et pass., Szemerényi 1977b:49). 


21. For Sanskrit and Germanic a semantic shift from ‘lord, ruler’ to ‘god’ is posited. A 
trace of such a shift can also be seen in Avestan, where ‘sovereign, lord’ is an epithet of the 
deity. 
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roots were distributed among the historical dialects. A number of dialects lose 
derivatives of *K'en- (Hittite, Tocharian, Balto-Slavic);22 others lose 
*Hons-/*Hns- but keep *K'en- in the original meaning 'give birth; kin' (e.g. 
Indo-Iranian, Greek, Latin). 


7.4.4. The Indo-European word for 'sacred king' 


Another word for ‘king, leader’ of Proto-Indo-European date is *rek’-, etymo- 
logically connected to the root *rek’- ‘direct, correct, straighten, even out’:23 
Skt. räjan- ‘king, ruler’, гаўйї ‘queen’, rajyá- ‘imperial’; Lat. rex ‘king’, regina 
‘queen’, régius ‘royal’; Olr. ri, gen. rig ‘king’, rigain ‘queen’, MIr. rige 
‘kingdom’; Goth. reiki ‘kingdom, state’, OHG rihhi ‘kingdom, state’ (Ger. 
Reich), Pokomy 1959:854-57. 

A whole complex of Roman rituals connected with the sacred king (rex 
sacrorum) and the imperial sanctuary Regia (the ritual of the Equus October, 
‘October horse’, is discussed in II.3.1.1.7 above) coincides completely with the 
Sanskrit ritual of the Ashvamedha which was performed at the coronation of the 
king (see II.1.3.2 above). The same can be said of the complex of rites per- 
formed by the Druids in connection with the ancient Celtic king, rí (Dumézil 
1966:31). This coincidence of rituals involving the same name in different 
historical traditions allows us to reconstruct the image of the ancient Indo- 
European sacred king *геЁ?- who symbolized the unity and well-being of the 
entire society (cf. also Dubuisson 1978). 


7.4.5. Dialect words for ‘king’, ‘sovereign’ 


In Greek tradition, going back to the Mycenean period, the king had analogous 


. 22. In Anatolian the root ka- ‘give birth’ (cf. also Hitt. haššatar ‘kin, clan’) replaces 
*k’en- in this meaning. However, *K'en- may be reflected in Hitt. g/ka-e-na-ay ‘in-laws; sons- 
in-law, brothers-in-law’ (in the Telepinus text, Hitt. LÜMES kaenas-sis corresponds to LÜMES 
HATNI.SU ‘people of his affinal group’ in the Akkadian variant, with Akkad. hatanu ‘son-in- 
law, brother-in-law"). Hitt. g/kaen- could formally reflect PIE *K'en- “kin, birth' if we 
overlook the orthographic problem of g/ka- instead of g/ki-; the meaning 'affinal relatives' instead 
of ‘blood relatives’ may be due to the existence in Hittite of another word for ‘birth, give birth’, 
has-. For the plausibility of the semantic development cf. OCS zet (Russ. zjat’) ‘son-in-law; 
brother-in-law’, Lith. Zentas id. from PIE *K"en-th- and the replacement of this root in the sense 
‘give birth’ by the innovation *rod- in Slavic (Russ. rod ‘kin, clan’, roždať ‘give birth"). 

23. This set of meanings for the root is reconstructed on the evidence of words such as 
mjánti ‘rush straight ahead’, yju- ‘straight, right’, rdjati ‘corrects, rules’, Avest. razan- ‘order’, 
raStam ‘straight’, Gk. orektós ‘aspiring’, Lat. rectus ‘straight’. 

On formal and semantic grounds (the formal grounds being the long vowel), Sihler 1977 
proposes an etymological connection for this word not with *rek’- ‘direct, straighten’ but with a 
root *reHk’- ‘strong, efficient’ which he posits for Skt. ürj- ‘food, strength, abundance’, Gk. 
aregö “(D come to aid’, etc. 
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functions (Myc. wa-na-ka; Gk. wánaks ‘king’ is interpreted as ‘sovereign, 
lord, king as head of state; god’: Lur'e 1957:211-16, Ventris and Chadwick 
1973:486). This word has a correspondent in Toch. A naták ‘lord’ (with *wn- > 
n-: Winter 1970:53); cf. also Toch. А ñkät ‘god’, Toch. B ñakte ‘god’ (Norrnier 
1980). 

The basic word for ‘king’ in Tocharian is Toch. A wäl, B walo. The word 
has a correspondent in a *-dh-stem with the same meaning in Celtic and in 
Gerrnanic-Balto-Slavic: Olr. fol-n- ‘dominate, rule’, flaith ‘domination, rule’; 
Goth. waldan ‘rule’, OHG waltan ‘rule’ (Ger. walten), OPruss. waldnikans 
(acc. pl.) ‘kings’, Lith. valdyti ‘rule, govern’, OCS viadg (Т) govern, rule’. 

Such terms, found in separate early dialect groupings and occasionally 
coexisting with older words having the same meaning, arose to refer to ruling 
and power at the period when Proto-Indo-European was beginning to break up 
and the individual dialect groupings were forrned. 


7.5. The Indo-European terminology of exchange 
7.5.1. The general word for exchange: *t'oH- 


For the ancient Indo-Europeans, as for any archaic society, we find traces of 
relations between people based on the principle of exchange. This is exchange 
in the broadest sense, including exchange of things of material value (gifts as an 
early form of exchange preceding the development of trade relations; mutual 
hospitality; etc.), exchange of reciprocal services (including ritual ones), and 
exchange of things of spiritual value (including linguistic utterances and sym- 
bols) The exchange of women who are given in marriage occupies a special 
place in this exchange process. It determines the character of the society's 
marriage and kinship relations (see Lévi-Strauss 1967, Baal 1970). 

Relations between people and gods in early societies can also be analyzed in 
terms of exchange theory as an exchange of gifts between the god and the person 
who makes a gift — a sacrifice — in exchange for good relations and favor 
bestowed on the person by the god (for sacrifice in Indo-European tradition see 
II.6.4.6 above). 

The general word reflecting reciprocity and exchange relations is PIE 
*t'oH-, which meant both ‘give’ and ‘take’. In some historical dialects it has the 
meaning 'give' and in others 'take', thereby changing the original meaning of 
exchange into one pertaining to only one side of the relation, with no sense of 
reciprocity. In such dialect words we can see only individual traces of the 
ancient reciprocity relation presupposed by the process of exchange. 

The meaning 'take' is best preserved in the Anatolian languages: Hitt. 
da-a-ah-hi ‘(I) take’, Hier. Luw. td-a ‘he takes’, Гим. la(i)- ‘take’, cf. Lyd. dav 
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*(I) give’, det ‘possession’; the Hittite middle form dattari ‘is taken’ (i.e. ‘given’) 
serves to illustrate the mutual relation of the meanings ‘take’ and ‘give’ (cf. Lat. 
datur in the same meaning ‘is given’, from ddre ‘give’). Hittite dah- ‘take’ also 
means ‘take as wife’ (it corresponds to both Akkad. ahdzu ‘take as wife’ and 
Akkad. lekii ‘take’). 

The meaning ‘give’ is expressed in Anatolian by another root with the 
preverb pe-, thus leading to the semantic transformation of PIE *t’oH- in 
Anatolian and the expression of the two aspects of exchange, giving and taking, 
by separate verbs. Hitt. pai- ‘give’ (1sg. pi-ih-hi ‘I give’, past pi-ih-hu-un ‘I 
gave’), Luw. piya- ‘give’, Hier. Luw. pia-, Pal. pisa- ‘give’ (iterative, cf. Hitt. 
pesk-). The root is found with the meaning ‘give’ in Tocharian: Toch. B ai-, A 
e- ‘give’. The Anatolian-Tocharian *(p)-ai- ‘give’ has further etymological 
connections (Pokomy 1959:10-11): Gk. aínumai ‘(T) take, grab’, aîsa ‘lot, fate’, 
Avest. aéta- ‘allotted portion’, Osc. aeteis (gen.) ‘part’. 

The meaning ‘give’ of PIE *t’oH- ‘give, take’ is preserved in a large group 
of early dialects (excluding Anatolian and Tocharian): Skt. dádami ‘I give’, 
Avest. dadäiti ‘he gives’, OPers. dadatuv ‘let him give’, Arm. tam ‘(I) give’, Gk. 
didomi ‘(D give’, Lat. do '(I) give’, Lith. domi ‘(I) give’, OPruss. ddst ‘gives’, 
OCS dami ‘(T) give’. The meaning ‘take’ is expressed in this dialect group by 
other words, unrelated to *t'oH-: Skt. apnóti ‘receives’ (cf. dänd- apna- 
‘receiver of gifts’), asnóti ‘receives’, Gk. hairéo ‘(I) take’, Lat. prehendo ‘(I) 
grasp, take’, etc. 

In Sanskrit and Old Iranian, *t’oH- preserves traces of the meaning ‘take’ as 
well, in middle forms with the preverb d-: d-da- ‘take, receive’, adadathe (du. 
mid. perf.) ‘you took, you received’ (RV I, 139, 2; Grassmann 1873:590; see 
Benveniste 1966a:316-17). 

Traces of the original combination of senses ‘give, take’ in a single root with 
a meaning of reciprocity, or at least evidence of a lack of distinction between the 
two meanings, can also be seen in *-r-/-n- derivatives of *t'oH- which mean 
‘gift’, i.e. both ‘that which is given’ and ‘that which is received’: Hom. Gk. 
dóron ‘esteemed gift, wedding gift’, Апп. tur ‘gift’, OCS darü ‘gift’; Skt. dana- 
‘gift’, Lat. допит ‘gift’, ОП. dán ‘gift’, Lith. duonis ‘tribute’, OCS dani ‘gift’; 
cf. also other ancient derivatives of the same root: Gk. dósis ‘gift’, Skt. diti-h 
‘gift’, Lat. datio ‘gift’, Lith. dovand ‘gift’, etc. 


7.5.2. Other Indo-European words for exchange 


Another Indo-European word pertaining to exchange, although a dialectally 
more restricted one, is *nem- ‘give, allot; take’: Avest. namah- ‘loan; obliga- 
tion’, Hom. Gk. némo ‘(I) distribute’; Goth. niman ‘take’, OHG néman ‘take’ 
(Ger. nehmen), Latv. nerit ‘take’; ОП. nem ‘gift’. Possibly related to this root 
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is *em-, with the same range of meanings: Lat. emo ‘(I) take, buy’, ОП. em- 
‘take’, Lith. imu ‘(I) take’, OCS img (Т) take’. 

*mei-(n)- ‘change, exchange’ may be regarded as an ancient Indo-European 
word referring to exchange in the broad sense: Skt. máyate ‘exchanges’, Latv. 
mit ‘change, exchange’ (especially of marriage exchanges), Lat. commünis 
‘common’, minus ‘obligation, service, duty; gift’ (see Palmer 1956, Benveniste 
1969:1.187), Olr. móin ‘value, treasure’, dag-móini ‘good gifts’, Goth. gamains 
‘common’ (originally ‘mutual’), OHG gimeini ‘common’ (Ger. gemein), Lith. 
mainas ‘exchange’, Latv. maina ‘exchange’, OCS ména ‘exchange’. 

Derivatives in *-th- of the same root *mei- yield meanings pertaining to 
reciprocity and pairedness: Skt. mitháti ‘(he) exchanges’, mithá- ‘mutual’, Avest. 
mi0wara- ‘paired’, Lat. тшд '(I) change, exchange’, mütuus ‘mutual’, Goth. 
maipms ‘gift’, Skt. Mitrá- ‘god of treaty’, i.e. of mutual agreement; cf. OCS 
miră ‘mutuality; treaty’ in the same meanings (Toporov 1968). 


7.5.3. Hospitality 


The institution of exchange in ancient societies makes it possible to understand 
customs connected with hospitality. Hospitality is a particular kind of exchange 
relation, one holding between a host and a guest who can subsequently trade 
roles, the guest becoming host and vice versa. This is why the meanings ‘host’ 
and ‘guest’ — i.e. ‘giver of hospitality’ and ‘receiver of hospitality’ — can be 
combined in a single word. This is precisely the semantics that must be ascribed 
to PIE *ghosthi- ‘host, guest’ on the evidence of the historical reflexes: Lat. 
hostis ‘alien’, hospes, gen. hospitis ‘foreigner; guest; giver of hospitality, host’ 
(from *hosti- + *pot-s ‘guest’ + ‘master, host’); Goth. gasts ‘guest’, Olcel. gestr 
‘guest’, OE gigst (Engl. guest), OHG gast ‘guest’ (Ger. Gast), OCS gosti ‘guest’. 
This dialectal lexical correspondence permits us to reconstruct an areal Indo- 
European word *ghosthi- ‘guest, host’. If Luw. kasi- ‘visit’ is cognate (Ivanov 
1965:39), the root is Proto-Indo-European.24 

More clearly Proto-Indo-European is PIE *ar(y)o-, with analogous 
meanings ‘lord, master, host’ and ‘guest, foreigner’: Hitt. ara- ‘friend, comrade’, 
aras aran ‘each other’, Skt. ari- ‘friend; foreigner’ (Thieme 1938), aryá- ‘master 
of house’. By Indo-Iranian times the word had become a collective self- 
designation for the Indo-Iranians: Skt. rya- ‘Aryan, Indo-Aryan’, OPers. 
ariya-dica- ‘of the Iranian race’ in the Darius inscription; ariyanam (gen. pl.) 


24. Luw. kaši- is attested in a Luwian formula pronounced by the Hittite priestess 
Tunnawi: a-ri-ya-ad-da-li-i¥ DIM-an-za Sar-ri ka-3i-i hu-e-hu-i-ya tap-pa-aS-Sa-it Sar-ri 
ti-ya-mi hu-i-hu-i-ya (Tunnawi I, 59) ‘friendly(?) Thunder God, hurry from above to visit (as a 
guest), hurry from the sky above to the earth!’ Ka-3i-i (an i-stem) is in the dative and means ‘to 
visit, for visiting’; it may reflect PIE *ghosthi- in form and meaning. PIE *-sth- is reflected in 
Luwian as -3(3)-, cf. Luw. hassa- ‘bones’, Hitt. kastai. 
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‘land of the Aryans’, the source of eran, Pers. iran ‘Iran’; pre-Oss. *Alani ‘the 
Alans’ from *Aryana (Benveniste 1969:1.369-72); cf. Olr. aire ‘noble, free’, 
airech ‘noble’; also Eriu ‘Ireland’ (but see 7.1.3 for a different etymology).25 
The original meaning of the word, ‘host’, ‘guest’, ‘friend’, develops in the 
individual historical traditions into ‘member of one’s own tribe’,26 and then into 
a self-designation of the tribe (ärya-) and its territory (iran, Ériu). 


7.6. The ancient Indo-Europeans’ system of marriage relations and 
kinship by marriage 


7.6.1. Marriage as exchange of women. The earliest Indo-European ter- 
minology for marriage relations 


Marriage relations, which determine kinship ties and hence social organization 
in early stages of social development, are regulated in ancient societies by 
special rules of exchange and are often referred to by the same words as are 
used for other types of mutual exchange. 

The Indo-European root *t'oH- ‘give, take’ could also mean ‘take a wife’, as 
is reflected in a number of ancient Indo-European dialects. This must be the 
reason for the virtually complete absence of any Indo-European terminology for 
marriage apart from words connected with exchange in general. Typically, 
special terms for marriage in the individual Indo-European traditions are 
formed from the basic words having to do with exchange (e.g. OCS braká 
‘marriage’ from *brati ‘take’). 

One ancient Indo-European word pertaining to marriage may have been 
*Hwedh- ‘lead away, carry off a bride (by force)’: Hitt. huittiya- ‘pull, drag’, 
Avest. уйбауейі (causative) ‘makes go; pulls’, cf. Skt. vadhü- ‘bride, young 
woman’, Avest. vaóü- ‘married woman’, Olr. fedid ‘leads’, Lith. vedi ‘(T) lead, 
get married (of a man)’, OCS vedg id., nevésta ‘bride’, ORuss. voditi (Zenu) ‘get 
married’, lit. ‘lead a wife’. 


25. See, however, Szemerényi (1977b:125ff.), who denies the cognate status of the 
Celtic and Indo-Iranian words and therefore questions the Proto-Indo-European nature of the 
word. In this view Hitt. ara- and the Indo-Iranian words are borrowings from Afroasiatic 
languages: cf. Ugar. 'ary ‘relative, comrade’, Egypt. irj ‘comrade’. Even if we admit a Near 
Eastern origin for the Indo-European words, it is difficult to deny the Proto-Indo-European 
nature of *ar(y)o-, which can be reconstructed on the evidence of historical Indo-European 
dialects (including Celtic). Near Eastern connections for clearly Proto-Indo-European words are 
found in a number of other instances, as has been argued above: *thauro- ‘bull’, *k’°ou- 
‘bull, cow’, *reudh- ‘ore’, *bhei- ‘bee’, etc. 

26. The semantically close dialect word *dhreugh- has derivatives of similar meanings: 
Lith. draägas ‘friend, comrade’, OCS drugü ‘friend, comrade’, Olcel. droit ‘military detachment; 


prince’s retinue’ beside Avest. draoga-, OPers. drauga- ‘lie, false’, adurujiya (ће) lied’, Skt. 
drüh- ‘hostile demonic being’. 
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7.6.2. Abduction as the earliest form of marriage 


The existence of a word pertaining to marriage but not belonging to the ter- 
minology of exchange points to one form of marriage that did not fall within the 
system of mutual exchange: marriage by abduction or forceful kidnap of the 
bride. Traces of this kind of marriage among the ancient Indo-Europeans can be 
observed in the meanings of this word in the individual historical dialects and in 
the custom of kidnapping brides preserved in historical Indo-European traditions. 

In the Hittite tradition, abduction of a bride that resulted in loss of life was 
labeled with a special expression 'the kidnapper becomes a wolf'. In the Hittite 
Laws we read: tdk-ku SAL-an ku-is-ki pít-te-nu-uz-zi... ták-ku 2 LÜMES 
na-a3-ma З LÜMES ak-kän-zi Sar-ni-ik-zi-il NU.GAL zi-ik-wa UR.BAR.RA 
ki-3a-at (Hittite Laws, $37) “if someone kidnaps a woman ... (and) two or three 
people are killed (in the ensuing struggle), there is no compensation (to be 
made): you have become a wolf.' 

An exact correspondent to this Hittite practice is found in the custom of 
abduction described in the Sanskrit laws: hatva chittvà ca bhittvà ca krosantim 
rudatim grhät prasahya kanyaharanam raksaso vidhir ucyate ‘the forceful abduc- 
tion of a weeping girl from her house, with the murder or wounding (of her 
relatives) and breaking into the house, is called rakshas rite’ (Laws of Manu, 
III 24). 

Irish tradition preserves a special term for forceful abduction of a bride, 
lánamus foxail. In Roman mythic tradition, the rape of the Sabines is described 
with the expression rapere uirgines ‘forcefully carry off girls’ (Watkins 
1970a:324, Peruzzi 1970:87ff.). The abduction of brides, reflected in Roman 
tradition as a legend and hence belonging to prehistoric antiquity, shares fea- 
tures with an analogous custom of marriage by abduction in ancient Greek 
tradition (hé harpagé tón gunaikón). This ancient custom, which by classical 
times was preserved only in legends, is illustrated by the myth of the capture of 
Medea by the Argonauts, and the Homeric myths of the kidnap of Persephone 
and the abduction of Helen (Peruzzi 1970:87ff.). As a rule, it was women of 
another tribe that were captured: the Sabines by the Romans,27 the Colchidian 
Medea by the Greek Jason, the Greek Helen by the Trojan Paris. All this 
evidence points to a widespread custom of bride capture in prehistoric Greco- 
Italic tradition, remembered in classical times in the form of legends. 

In the Avesta, a custom of bride capture is reflected in the formula 
us-vdóaya- ‘kidnap a woman; carry off by force’. This must preserve the 
original meaning of the verb *Hwedh- “carry off a woman by force; capture a 
bride'. This meaning is also evident in the (albeit transformed) meanings of the 

27. In the legend of the rape of the Sabines as described by the Roman historian Livy, 


*Sabines' should be understood as referring to women of various clans, among whom the 
Sabines were the wealthiest and most prosperous group: see Peruzzi 1970:88. 
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Hittite cognate huittiya- ‘pull, drag’ (PIE *Hwedh-); the zero grade (PIE 
*Hudh-) is represented in Hittite by the prefixed pehute- ‘lead away, carry 
away’ (cf. the verb with the opposed directional prefix, uwate- ‘bring, lead’: 
Pedersen 1938:§87, Benveniste 1962a:38-39, Szemerényi 1977b:199ff.). 


7.6.3. Various forms of marriage among the ancient Indo-Europeans 


Indo-European *Hwedh- ‘carry off by force; capture a bride’, which coexisted 
with another term for marriage related to the terminology of exchange (*t'oH- 
‘give, take’, including ‘give or take a wife’), eventually lost its original mean- 
ing ‘abduct’ in the individual historical dialects and became the general word 
for marriage, so that other derivatives pertaining to the terminology of mar- 
riage as exchange were derived from it. This is the source of derivatives in 
*-mno- referring to wedding as exchange, e.g. Hom. Gk. hédna, éedna (pl.) 
‘wedding gifts; compensation (paid by the groom to the bride or her father); 
dowry’, ewednötes ‘father of the bride; one who gives out, distributes’, ewednóó 
*(D give out, distribute; furnish with dowry’, OE weotoma, wituma, wetma 
‘pride price’, OHG widomo, widemo ‘dowry’, cf. Hitt. kusata- ‘wedding 
compensation’ (for the etymology cf. Gk. kusthos ‘female genitalia’: Weitenberg 
1975). 

The same change of meaning from ‘marriage by force or abduction’ to 
‘marriage by exchange’ is visible in Avestan, where both meanings are found in 
the same verb vàóaya-, depending on the preverb: upa-vadaya- ‘give a woman in 
marriage’ and us-vaddaya- ‘kidnap, abduct a woman’. 

The fact that there is evidence of two forms of marriage among the ancient 
Indo-Europeans — marriage as part of the exchange system and marriage by 
abduction — may reflect certain aspects of the social structure of the Indo- 
European tribes at the time of their breakup and migration to new territories 
and consequent contact with foreign tribes. The basic form of intermarriage 
with foreign tribes in such circumstances could have been abduction, while the 
rites of marriage by exchange were observed within one’s own tribe or related 
tribes, since relations with members of one’s own tribe were regulated by a 
complex system of social conventions. 


7.6.4. Indo-European terms for ‘man’ and ‘woman’ as spouses 


Married people could be referred to by special terms with the respective 
meanings ‘woman, housewife, mistress of house’ and ‘man, master of house’: 
PIE *k’oen- ‘woman; wife’: Toch. A säm ‘wife’, B sana, Skt. jani- ‘wife, 
woman’ (cf. Skt. gnd ‘goddess; wife of god’), Avest. Jaini- ‘wife, woman’, Pers. 
zan ‘woman, wife’, Arm. kin ‘woman’, Hom. Gk. guné, gen. gunaikós ‘woman, 
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wife’, Goth. qind, OHG quena ‘woman, wife’, OE cwene ‘woman, wife’, ОП. 
ben, bé ‘woman’, Alb. zónjé ‘woman, housewife’, OPruss. genno (voc.) 
‘woman’, OCS Zena ‘woman, wife’.28 

PIE *photh- ‘master, sovereign, husband’: Toch. A pats ‘husband’, Ved. Skt. 
páti- ‘lord, master, husband’, Avest. paiti- ‘lord, ruler, husband’, Hom. Gk. 
pósis ‘husband’, Goth. brüp-faps ‘groom’ (cf. hunda-faps ‘leader or ruler of 100 
men’), Lith. pats ‘husband’ (also ‘himself’: cf. Avest. xvae-pati- ‘he himself"); cf. 
OCS poti-péga ‘divorced woman’ 29 

The Proto-Indo-European nature of *photh- ‘master, sovereign, husband’ is 
shown in its dialect distribution, which comprises all the major ancient dialect 
groups: (Hittite?-)Tocharian-Germanic-Balto-Slavic, Indo-Iranian-Greek.30 The 
absence of this word for ‘husband’ from Latin can be explained by the relatively 
recent dialectal semantic extension of uir ‘man’ (cf. Skt. vird- ‘man, hero’, Lith. 
vyras ‘man’, etc.); cf. the analogous semantic development of *manu- from 
‘man’ (Skt. mdnus- ‘person, man’) to ‘husband’ in Germanic and Slavic: Goth. 
manna, OHG mann ‘man, husband’, ORuss. muž’ ‘person; husband’. 

The original meaning of PIE *photh- must have been ‘lord, ruler, master’, 
as is shown by terms such as Skt. vis-pátih ‘leader, master of village’ discussed 
above (from the verb root *photh- ‘be able; reign’: cf. Lat. potis ‘powerful’ 
beside potior ‘(I) am able, have possession’, Skt. pdtyate ‘rules’). This points to 
the patriarchal nature of the Indo-European family and the dominant role of 
the husband, the ‘father of the family’ — Lat. pater familids (see Watkins 
1971:1500, P. Friedrich 1966:16, Benveniste 1969:1.246). 

A derivative of this word is *phothni ‘wife, lady’: Skt. pdtni ‘lady, wife’, 
Avest. paéni- ‘lady’, Myc. Gk. po-ti-ni-ja ‘lady, wife, mistress of house’, Hom. 
Gk. pótnia ‘lady, wife’, Lith. viespatni ‘lady’. 


7.6.5. The Indo-European word for ‘widow’ 


Marriage, and the status of husband or wife, were such a general feature of 
ancient Indo-European social relations that a man or woman who was not 


28. The Old Hittite word for ‘woman, wife’ is not attested, being hidden by the Sumerian 
logogram SAL ‘woman’ plus phonetic complement -n-: acc. SAL-nan, dat.-loc. SAL-ni 
(Friedrich 1952:290). The -n- permits the assumption that the Hittite word is cognate to the Indo- 
European one discussed here. For the related Luwian word *wana-/*wanatti- ‘woman’, con- 
nected to the same Indo-European root, see also Starke 1980. 


29. The Hittite word for ‘man’ is concealed by the Sumerogram LU plus phonetic com- 
plement -i¥: LU-is (e.g. in the Hittite Laws, §197). A connection to the -i-stem of Skt. pdti-, Gk. 
pösis, etc. cannot be ruled out. Relevant to this question is the Hittite emphatic particle -par, 
which coincides in form and function with the Lithuanian particle pdt that is cognate to pass 
‘himself; husband’. 


30. This conclusion is іп disagreement with Benveniste's claim that Indo-European lacks 
a special word for ‘husband’ (1969:1.246). Some investigators have regarded the word reflected 
in Lat. uir as the Indo-European word for ‘husband’ (see Gates 1971:52-53). 
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married (due to the death of a spouse or to never having married) received a 
special designation based on the word meaning ‘detached, separated’ or ‘devas- 
tated, wasted, empty’:31 PIE *widheu-: Skt. vidháva ‘widow’, Avest. vidava- 
‘widow’, Hom. Gk. e(w)ítheos ‘bachelor, youth’, Lat. uidua ‘widow; divorced or 
unmarried woman’, Olr. fedb ‘widow’, Goth. widuwo ‘widow’, OE widuwe 
(Engl. widow), OHG wituwa (Ger. Witwe), OPruss. widdewu, OCS vüdova 
‘widow’ .32 


7.6.6. Indo-European terms for affinal kinship 


Marriage can be claimed to have formed the basis of the entire Indo-European 
social structure, the foundation for the further development of affinal kinship 
relations (i.e. the acquired kinship of the two sets of consanguines, probably 
subsumed under the general term * K'en- discussed in 7.4.1 above). In the Indo- 
European kinship terminology a significant number of words express affinal 
kinship: 

*t'aiwér- ‘husband’s brother’: Skt. devár-, Arm. taygr, Hom. Gk. däer, Lat. 
leuir, OHG zeihhur, OE tdcor, Lith. dieveris, Latv. dieveris, RChSI. déver 
(Pokorny 1959:179). 

PIE (dial.) *K'al(ou-) "husband's sister’: Hom. Gk. galöös, Lat. glös, gen. 
glöris, ChSl. z"l"va; cf. also Phryg. gélaros, gállaros - adelphoü guné ‘brother’s 
wife’ (with a shift of the original meaning): Szemerényi 1977b:88ff. 

*(y)enHther- ‘husband’s brother's wife’: Skt. ydtar-, Pashto yor (from 
*ya6r-), Hom. Gk. einatéres, Lat. ianitricés ‘husband’s brothers’ wives’, Russ. 
Jatrov’ ‘husband’s brother’s wife’, OCzech jatruse ‘uxor fratris mariti’, ‘hus- 
band’s brother’s wife’, Lith. jenté, Latv. ietere ‘husband’s brother’s wife’ (see 
Trubaéev 1959:137-38); Szemerényi 1977b:92. 


7.6.7. Terms for affinal relations between ego's generation (G9) and the 
generation of ego’s parents (G-!) 


PIE *$oekhruH- ‘husband’s mother’: Skt. svasrü-, Pers. xusrii, Arm. skesur, 
Hom. Gk. hekurd, Lat. socrus, gen. socrüs, Goth. swaíhro, OHG swigur, OE 
sweger, OCS svekry. 
*éoekhuro- (by dissimilation from *$oekhru-ro-) *husband's father’: Skt. 
31. Cf. Skt. vindháte ‘is empty, deficient’, vidhu- ‘alone’, Lat. uiduus ‘empty, 
deprived’, etc. 


32. If Hitt. SALudati- ‘widow’ is also cognate (see Friedrich 1952:237), then the Proto- 
Indo-European character of the word can be regarded as proven. SALudati- can be regarded as a 
transformation (with dissimilative loss of -wa-, also attested in other words) of the early Hittite 
*widawati-, which would reflect PIE *widheu-: see Szemerényi 1977b:85. 
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Svásura-, Avest. xvasura-, Gk. hekurös, Lat. socer, Goth. swaíhra, OHG swehur, 
Lith. sésuras, Slav. *svekrü (see Szemerényi 1964:291 ff.). 

*§o0ekhruH- can probably be segmented into *éoe-33 ‘one’s own’ (reflexive 
pronoun), ‘member of one’s own collective or family’, and *khr- ‘head’. 
*oekhr- could thus have meant ‘head of family, head of one’s own people’ (see 
Szemerényi 1964:313ff., 1977a:392). This can be seen as an indication of the 
dominant position of the father in the extended family, with his sons and their 
wives subordinate to him. 

The sons’ wives were referred to by the special term *snuso- ‘daughter-in- 
law’: Skt. snusd, Arm. nu, gen. nuoy, Hom. Gk. nuós, Lat. nurus, gen. nurüs, 
OHG snur, OE snoru, Slav. snüxa.34 *snuso- could also refer to a wife of 
ego's generation, that is, to a brother's wife, as is shown by the meaning of 
Hom. Gk. nuós ‘wife of blood relative (son or brother)’: see Gates 1971:24-25. 


7.6.8. The general structure of affinal relations, and terms for affines 


Analysis of the Proto-Indo-European affinal terminology reveals one essential 
feature of Indo-European kinship: only terms for the husband's relatives in 
relation to the wife can be reconstructed; words for the wife's relatives in 
relation to the husband are entirely lacking.35 Thus we reconstruct the asym- 
metrical system shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 
Generation Affinal relative Of husband Of wife 
0 Brother *'aiwér- € 
0 Sister *K'al(ou-) — 
-1 Father *éoekhuro- — 
-1 Mother *éoeKhruH- = 


33. The archaic Indo-European form probably contained an initial labialized sibilant * $o- , 
a phoneme which was subsequently segmented out into the cluster *sw-: see 1.2.4.3. 

34. For the original root cf. also *(s)neubh-: Lat. nübo ‘take as wife’, conübium (from 
*co-snübiom) ‘marriage’, Gk. nümphe ‘bride; nymph’ (Hom. nümphios ‘newlywed’): see 
Pokorny 1959:978. 

35. A special term for *wife's brother' found in individual dialects, Skt. syalá-, ORuss. 
Surin”, even if the correspondence is admitted as regular, is restricted to a narrow dialect zone (see 


P. Friedrich 1966:17) and cannot go back to Proto-Indo-European or even to any very early 
dialect grouping. 
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This obviously reflects a system of kinship relations whereby the wife acquires 
affinal ties upon entering the husband's family, whereas her relatives are not 
regarded as bearing any kind of kinship relation to her husband. 

On the other hand, there is a revealing lack of Indo-European terms refer- 
ring to husband of sister or to husband of daughter,36 as shown in Table 2. This 
is because a sister or daughter who marries and acquires new kinship ties 
naturally leaves her parents' house and thereby breaks her kinship relations with 
her family. Her new relatives are not regarded as relatives by the members of 
her birth family. 


Table 2 
Affinal relative 
Spouse ofson of daughter of brother of sister 
Husband = = 
Wife *snuso- *snuso- 


7.6.9. The patrilocal character of the Indo-European extended family 


The relations described here testify unambiguously to the patrilocal character of 
marriage among the ancient Indo-Europeans: the wife comes to live with her 
husband's family, breaking the ties with her birth family and becoming fully 
included in the system of kinship relations of her new family (see Risch 1944, 
Watkins 1971:1500, and, for Homeric Greek, Gates 1971:25). This system of 
marriage relations is in complete accord with the abduction of brides described 
earlier, a practice which broke off all of the wife's ties to her former family and 
established new acquired kinship relations within the husband's family. 

The extended family can therefore be defined for Indo-European as a 
collective of people united by consanguineal kinship and assimilating wives from 
other families; the wives are related by marriage to their husbands, who in turn 
are members of the extended family.37 The women of this family who are 


36. Lat. gener 'sister's husband; groom’, OCS zetT ‘sister’s husband, daughter's 
husband’, Lith. Xéntas id. are due to relatively recent semantic shifting of PIE *k’en- ‘kin’: 
Latv. znuóts ‘brother-in-law, son-in-law’, Gk. gnotós ‘relative’, Skt. jñatí- ‘relative’ (see also 
note 22 to this chapter), Hitt. kaena- ‘in-laws’. It is interesting that this one-sided system of in- 
law relations, with terms for the husband's relatives but virtually none for the wife's, is 
preserved in Greek up to the time of Homer: see Gates 1971:25. 

37. A special term *nes- 'return home, be reunited with relatives' can also be recon- 
structed for Indo-European: Toch. A nasu ‘friend’, Skt. ndsate ‘is united, collected, reunited’, 
Hom. Gk. néomai “(1) return (home)’, Néstor, lit. ‘one who always returns’, nóstos ‘return, 
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consanguines of other wives of the family marry, leave their own family, and 
enter another, where they acquire affinal relations. In any extended family the 
female consanguines of ego's generation (G0) or a younger generation (G*1), 
that is, sisters and daughters, function as objects of marriage exchange. They 
usually leave their own family and enter another, and women of the other 
family are taken in exchange. 

The system of affinal kin terms is summarized in Table 3. 


Table 3 
Affinal kin terms 


Affine PIE term 
Husband *photh- 
Wife *k'oen- 
Husband's father *éoekhuro- 
Wife's father — 
Husband's mother *éoekhruH- 
Wife's mother — 
Husband's brother *t'aiwér- 
Wife's brother — 
Husband's sister *k’al(ou-) 


Wife’s sister — 
Husband's brother's wife — *(y)enHther- 
Sister's husband — 


Daughter's husband — 
Son's wife *snuso- 
Brother's wife *snuso- 


7.7. The ancient Indo-Europeans’ consanguineal kinship system 
7.7.1. G0 kinship terms 


In addition to the affinal kin terms shown in Table 3, a system of terms for 
consanguineal kin can also be reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European: 


arrival’ (cf. the zero grade in Skt. ásta-, Avest. asta- ‘homeland; home"), Olcel. nest ‘food for 
travel', OHG neri, nara 'salvation, food' (Ger. Nahrung), etc.: see Watkins 1971:1499, 1531. 
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*bhraHther- ‘brother; GO consanguineal relative; male member of extended 
family of GO level’: Toch. A pracar, B procer, Skt. bhrätar- ‘brother’ (cf. Vedic 
bhrátrtvá- ‘brotherhood; cooperative group of male consanguines of the same 
generation’ and Russ. bratvá ‘group of friends’); Avest., OPers. bratar- *broth- 
er’, Oss. ærvad ‘member of same clan; relative’, Arm. etbayr ‘brother’, Gk. 
(Ion.) phreter ‘brother’, *adelphós', (Att.) phräter ‘member of phratry, group of 
friends, or brotherhood’,38 Lat. frater ‘brother’, ОП. bráth(a)ir “brother; 
member of extended family’, Goth. bropar, Olcel. bróðir, OHG bruoder (Ger. 
Bruder), OE bröbor (Engl. brother), OPruss. brati ‘brother’, Lith. broterélis, 
OCS brat(r)á “brother’.39 

This Indo-European word can best be reconstructed as a classificatory term, 
one which denoted not just a brother in the strict sense but any male member of 
the extended family belonging to ego's generation. Consequently it could refer 
to a brother proper or to a father's brother's son, since both belonged to the 
same extended family (see Benveniste 1969:1.214, Abaev 1949:1.62-63, Tru- 
bacev 1959:59, 66). 

PIE *$oesor- “sister; female member of extended family belonging to ego’s 
generation’: Toch. A sar, B ser ‘sister’, Skt. svásar- ‘sister’ (cf. Vedic svasrtvá- 
*sisterhood, cooperative group of female relatives of the same generation"), 
Avest. xvaghar- ‘sister’, Oss. xoæræ (xo) ‘any woman of my clan’ (Abaev 
1949:1.62-63), Arm. k'oyr ‘sister’, Gk. éor ‘daughter, female cousin, female 
relative’, ‘thugdtér, anepsiós, prosékontes'40 (see Gates 1971:38), Lat. soror, 
Olr. siur, Goth. swistar, OIcel. syster, OE sweostor (Engl. sister), OHG swester 
(Ger. Schwester), OPruss. swestro, OCS sestra. 

The meaning of *$oesor- is reconstructed as ‘sister; any СО female consan- 
guine; female member of extended family'. This meaning allows the word to be 
reconstructed as a compound consisting of *swe- (archaic *$oe-, with a 
labialized sibilant: see Szemerényi 1964:313ff.) plus *sor- *woman'.4! Hence 
*6oe-sor- originally meant ‘one’s own woman’, i.e. ‘woman of one's own clan 
or family' (see Otrebski 1967; differently, Normier 1980a:48ff.).42 

In ancient Indo-European society a woman remained 'one's own', a member 
of one's extended family, until she married, whereupon she entered another 


38. For the meaning “brother (in the strict sense)’ Greek has a neologism: adelphós 
(Gates 1971:38). 2 

39. The Hittite cognate is unattested, hidden by the Sumerogram SES: nom. sg. SES-as, 
acc. SES-an, dat.-loc. SES-ni. For Luwian the word nani- is attested for ‘brother’, evidently a 
word from child language. 

40. Forthe meaning 'sister (in the strict sense)' Greek has the neologism adelpheá. 


41. Compare the element *sor- as a marker of feminine gender in such forms as Skt. 
tisrá- ‘three’ (fem.), Hitt. ha33u-3ara- ‘queen’ beside kasvu- ‘king’; cf. also Skt. stri ‘woman’ 
from *sri. 


42. The form *$oe- is traced by Szemerényi (1977a:391) to an original Indo-European 
*sü- ‘extended family’. 
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family and formed new, affinal kinship relations outside of her birth family. 
*éoe-sor- and *bhraHther- both denote consanguineal kinship relations within 
the extended family and are hence parallel as regards taxonomic semantics, but 
*$oe-sor- differs from *bhraHther- in designating a relation terminated by 
marriage. 

In the Anatolian languages *$oe-sor- is replaced by innovations such as Hitt. 
neka- ‘sister’ (also ‘daughter’, ‘female consanguine': Otten 1973:35-36, Neu- 
mann 1974), Luw. nana-s(a)ri- ‘sister’ (Dunaevskaja 1966).43 


7.7.2. Consanguineal kinship terms of ego's parents’ generation (G-!) 


PIE *phHther- ‘father’: Toch. A pacar, B pacer, Skt. pitár-, Avest. pitar-, 
Arm. hayr, Gk. patér (see Gates 1971:5ff.), Lat. pater, Olr. athir, Goth. fadar, 
OE feder (Engl. father), OHG fater (Ger. Vater).44 

PIE *maHther- ‘mother’: Toch. A mäcar, B macer, Skt. mätär-, Avest. 
mätar-, Arm. mayr, Gk. meter, Lat. mater, Olr. mäthir, OHG muoter (Ger. 
Mutter), OE mödor (Engl. mother), Latv. mäte, OPruss. müti, mothe, OCS 
mati.45 


7.7.3. С+1 consanguineal kin terms 


PIE *suyo-/*sünu- ‘son; male descendant’: Toch. A se ‘son’, seya-si ‘per- 
taining to son’, sewd-si “pertaining to sons’, B soy, gen. seyi, Gk. huiüs, huiös 
(Gates 1971:11), Arm. ustr ‘son’ (by analogy to dustr ‘daughter’); Skt. sūnú-, 
Avest. hunus, Goth. sunus, Olcel. sunr, OE sunu (Engl. son), OHG sunu (Ger. 
Sohn), Lith. sunüs, OCS synü.46 

The Indo-European words for ‘son’ are etymologically related to the root 
*seuH-/*suH- ‘give birth’: cf. Skt. site ‘gives birth’, sutá- ‘son; born’, Avest. 


43. Cop 1979:21 suggests that Hitt. neka- 'sister' should be considered an archaism 
reflecting Indo-European-Uralic connections. 

44. The Anatolian languages replace the ancient Indo-European word with words from 
baby talk: Hitt. artas, им. tatiš, Pal. papas ‘father’. Analogous replacements are found іп a 
number of other Indo-European languages, in particular Slavic (OCS огїсї ‘father’, Russ. tjatja, 
tata, etc.: see Trubacev 1959:25ff.) and probably Baltic: OPruss. taws, Lith. @vas, Latv. tēvs 
(Mühlenbach and Endzelin 1923-1932: IV.176). Slavic retained traces of the stem *phHther- 
up to historical times, as is shown by ORuss. stryi ‘uncle on father's side; father's brother’, a 
derivative in *-u- of that stem; cf. also ORuss. Stribog", deity name, a compound based on the 
same stem. 

45. The Anatolian languages replace the original word for *mother' with children's 
words: Hitt. anna-, Luw. anni- “mother”. 

46. The corresponding word for 'son' in Hittite is hidden by the Sumerogram 
DUMU.DUMU-as (nom.); cf. also the Sumerogram DUMU-la-, which is interpreted as a form 
of non-Indo-European origin, ayawala- ‘son’ (Melchert 1980). 
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hav- ‘give birth’. The Indo-European word for ‘son’ is formed from this root 
by suffixation of *-n- or the thematic vowel: *su(H)-o-/*su(H)y-o- and 
*su(H)-nu-: see Szemerényi 1974:320, 1977b:1 1ff., Trubatev 1959:48ff. 

PIE *dhughHther- ‘daughter; female descendant’: Toch. A ckacar, B tkacer, 
Skt. duhitär-, Avest. dugadar-, duyóar-, Pers. duxtar, duxt (cf. duksis 
‘daughter, wife’ in Elamite, from OPers. *dux6ri:47 see Benveniste 1966b:43- 
48), Arm. dustr, Gk. thugáter (Gates 1971:11), Osc. futír, Goth. daáhtar, OHG 
tohter (Ger. Tochter), OE dohtor (Engl. daughter), OPruss. duckti, Lith. dukté, 
OCS düsti;48 for the etymology see П.3.1.3.3п41 (but for another interpretation 
see Szemerényi 1977a:387ff.). 


7.7.4. G-? consanguineal kin terms 


PIE *Han- ‘grandmother; father's mother’: Hitt. hannas, dat.-loc. hanni 
*grandmother' (cf. the Hittite goddess name Hannahanna-, reduplicated), Lyc. 
anna ‘mother(?)’ (Pedersen 1945), Arm. han ‘grandmother’, Gk. annis ‘grand- 
mother; mother's or father’s mother’ ('patrós € metrós meter’), Lat. anus ‘old 
woman; sybil; prophetess’, ОНС ana ‘grandmother’, Lith. anyta ‘husband’s 
mother’ (Delbriick 1889:451, Benveniste 1969:1.224, P. Friedrich 1966:5-6, 
Gates 1971:54). In view of the complete lack of terms for the wife’s consan- 
guineal kin, we can conclude that the original meaning of PIE *Han- was 
‘husband’s mother’ (from the wife’s viewpoint) or ‘father’s mother’ (from the 
son’s viewpoint). This meaning is preserved in Lith. anyta ‘husband’s mother’ 
(Fraenkel 1962-1965:1.10). 

PIE *HauHo- ‘grandfather; father’s father’: Hitt. huhha- ‘grandfather’, 
huhhant- ‘grandfather; ancestor’ (pl. huhhantes ‘ancestors’), huhatalla- ‘per- 
taining to grandfather’ (adj.), cf. also huhha-hannis ‘grandfathers and grand- 
mothers’, i.e. ‘ancestors’; Arm. haw ‘grandfather’, Lat. auus ‘grandfather; 
ancestor’, cf. Olcel. afi ‘grandfather’, a derivative of the same root.49 


47. The Elamite form evidently reflects replacement of the accessive sequence *-kt- of the 
Iranian form by -&3- (for elimination of accessive clusters in individual Indo-European dialects 
see I.2.6.3 above). 


48. The Hittite word for 'daughter' is always rendered with the Sumerogram 
DUMU.SAL, whose Hittite reading is unknown. The reflex cbatru ‘daughter’ in Lycian (see 
Benveniste 1969:1.257) suggests that cognate forms may have survived in other ancient Anatolian 
languages, most likely Luwian. 


49. In some Indo-European dialects a word derived from *HauHo- means ‘grandson’, 
e.g. Olr. due, MIr. oa. This and similar facts (e.g. OHG eninchil ‘grandson’, Ger. Enkel, 
diminutive of ano ‘grandfather’ like the cognate Lith. anükas ‘grandson’ and Slavic viinukii: see 
Benveniste 1969:1.234) can be explained by the widely attested practice of inverse naming, 
whereby the older and younger people in a kin relation (grandparent and grandchild, parent and 
child) call each other by the same term (the term applied to the younger person by the older is 
frequently diminutive). An example is Georgian babuk'a ‘grandfather’, bebik'o ‘grandmother’ 
which can be applied by the grandparent to the grandchild, or mamik’o ‘daddy’ and dedik’o 
‘mommy’ which can be applied to children by parents. 
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7.7.5. The meaning and interrelation of *HauHo- and *nephoth-; cross-cousin 
marriage among the ancient Indo-Europeans 


That the original meaning of *HauHo- was ‘father’s father’ (and not ‘mother’s 
father' as Delbrück 1889:482 claimed) is most clearly supported by Hittite data, 
where huhha- denotes paternal ancestors as in the sequence attalla- huhatalla- 
‘father’s (and) grandfather’s’ (adjectives), huhhantes ‘grandfathers; ancestors; 
fathers' (Benveniste 1969:1.226).50 Latin authors define auus as pater patris 
‘father’s father’; cf. also the definition patris mei pater auus meus est ‘my 
father's father is my auus' (Benveniste 1969:1.226). 

This conclusion is consistent with the general distribution of kinship terms in 
the Indo-European family, where terms for the husband's relatives are attested 
while terms for the wife's relatives are not. The wife's relatives appear in the 
system only from the viewpoint of her son (and not her husband): the son is 
called *su(H)-nu- by his mother (*maHther-) and father (*phHther-), and 
*nephöth- ‘grandson’51 by his paternal grandfather (*HauHo-). 

*HauHo-, ‘paternal grandfather’ from the viewpoint of the grandson 
(*nephöth-), also has the meaning ‘maternal uncle, mother’s brother’ in some 
dialects: OPruss. awis ‘maternal uncle’, Lith. avynas ‘maternal uncle’, Slavic 
*ијї ‘maternal uncle’ (Trubadev 1959:81-84, Toporov 1975-:1.179-80), Lat. 
auunculus ‘maternal uncle, mother’s brother’ (an affectionate term derived from 
the root of auus ‘grandfather’), Bret. eontr ‘uncle’, OE éam ‘uncle’, cf. OHG 
Oheim ‘uncle’.52 These forms, from various dialects, allow us to reconstruct for 
*HauHo- and its derivatives the meaning ‘mother’s brother; maternal uncle’ as 
well as ‘father’s father’, just as the meaning reconstructed for *phHther- and its 
derivatives includes both ‘father’ and ‘father’s brother’. Similarly, from the 
viewpoint of the paternal grandfather and maternal uncle, *HauHo-, the 
grandson (son’s son) and nephew (sister’s son) are called by the same term 


50. Thus the meaning of Lyc. *yuga ‘maternal grandfather’ must be regarded as a recent 
innovation: see also Pokorny 1959:89. 


51. PIE *nephoth- ‘grandson’ is reflected in the historical dialects as Skt. nápat ' grand- 
son, descendant’, Avest. napat-, naptar-, OPers. napdt-; Hom. Gk. népodes ‘descendants’ (see 
Gates 1971:21), Lat. nepos ‘grandson’, OLith. nepuotis ‘grandson’; cf. derivatives in *-T 
meaning ‘granddaughter’: Skt. ларїї- ‘granddaughter, female descendant’, Lat. neptis ‘grand- 
daughter’, OLith. nepté ‘granddaughter’. The word is etymologized as *ne + photh-is ‘not 
dominant, not independent’ (see Vasmer 1953 [1964-1973:III.68], Pokorny 1959:764). The 
original sense must have been a social one: ‘young unmarried male member of extended family, 
not head of family’, contrasting with *photh- ‘head of family, husband’. In this sense 
*ne-photh- is the negation of *photh- (see Pokorny 1959:764). 


52. In contrast to the maternal uncle, whose name is derived from ‘grandfather’, the 
paternal uncle is referred to by a derivative of *phHther- ‘father’: PIE *phHthruwio-, Lat. 
patruus ‘paternal uncle’, OHG fetiro, fatirro, fatureo, OE federa ‘paternal uncle’, ORuss. stryi 
‘paternal uncle’. 
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*nephoth-.53 The kinship terms are summarized in Table 4. 


Table 4 

Consanguineal kinship terms 
Relation PIE term 
Father *phHther- 
Mother *maHther- 
Brother *bhraHther- 
Sister *Soesor- 
Son *suHnu- 
Daughter *dhughHther- 
Father’s father *HauHo- 
Father’s mother *Han- 
Mother’s father — 
Mother's mother — 
Father's brother *phHthruwio- 
Mother's brother *HauHo- 
Father's sister — 
Mother's sister — 
Brother's son *suHnu- (?) 
Sister's son *nephoth- 


Brother's daughter *dhughHther- (?) 
Sister's daughter — 


Son's son *nephoth- 
Daughter's son — 
Son's daughter *nephthi 


Daughter’s daughter — 


53. Cf. PIE *nephöth- in the meaning ‘nephew, sister’s son’: MIr. nim, gen. niath 
‘sister’s son’, Serbo-Cr. nëéak ‘nephew, sister’s son’, OCS nettjf ‘nephew’, Alb. nip ' grand- 
son, nephew’, OHG nevo ‘nephew, male relative’, OE nefa ‘nephew, grandson’, Olcel. nefe 
‘nephew, male relative’; cf. also Olr. necht ‘niece’, OHG nift ‘niece’ (Ger. Nichte), RChSI. 
nestera ‘niece, sister’s daughter’, Alb. mbésë ‘niece’ < *nephothia; cf. also Gk. a-nepsiós 
*brother's or sister's son’. 

On the other hand, a brother's son (unlike a sister’s son) was referred to by the same 
word as a son, *su(H)-nu-: cf. Serbo-Cr. sinovac ‘brother’s son’ (see Gates 1971), OE 
suhterga ‘nephew’. Objections raised against reconstructing ‘nephew’ as one of the meanings of 
*nephöth- (see Beekes 1976) are not convincing. For one thing, it would be difficult to explain 
the independent development of this meaning in a large number of dialects (Germanic, Slavic, 
Celtic, Albanian, Latin, and possibly also Greek with anepsiós ‘nephew’). For another, the fact 
that Lat. nepos is attested with the meaning ‘nephew’ only relatively late, since the second 
century A.D. (earlier texts use the descriptive phrase fratris filius ‘brother’s son’, sororis filius 
*sister's son': see Szemerényi 1977b:62), may indicate simply that the polysemous nepos 
*nephew; grandson' was replaced by an unambiguous expression in texts of a historical and legal 
character. Subsequently, nepds is found in both meanings ‘grandson’ and ‘nephew’ in 
documents of various genres. 
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The fact that individuals bearing different kinship relations are called by the 
same term — father's father and mother's brother, grandson and sister's son — 
can be explained if we assume that they were functionally identical from ego's 
viewpoint. This reconstructed system points to a close consanguineal relation 
between the father's father and mother's brother, as is possible in a dual- 
exogamous cross-cousin marriage system, where a man can marry his mother's 
brother's daughter or father's sister's daughter, both of whom belong to the 
other lineal group (for Indo-European see Hocart 1928, Benveniste 1969:1.226- 
29, Szemerényi 1977a:399ff.).54 


7.7.6. The general system and terminology of marriage and kinship relations 


The Indo-European system of marriage and kinship relations can be represented 
as in Figure 4 below. The kin relations can be summarized as follows: 


A: *HauHo- 'grandfather' to G and H, I and J 
*phHther- 'father' to C, D, E 
*§oekhuro- *husband's father’ to D’ and F 
*HauHo- ‘maternal uncle’ to C' 
*bhraHther- ‘brother’ to B’ 
*photh- ‘husband’ to B 


B: *Han- ‘grandmother’ to G and H, I and J 
*maHther- ‘mother’ to C, D, E 
*éoekhruH- ‘husband’s mother’ to D’ and F 
*k’oen- ‘wife’ to A 


` 


В“: *maHther- ‘mother’ to C” and D’ 
*éoesor- ‘sister’ to A 


*K'al(ou-) ‘husband’s sister’ to B 


C: *phHther- ‘father’ to G and H 
*photh- ‘husband’ to D’ 
*bhraHther- ‘brother’ to D and E 
*t'aiwér- ‘husband’s brother’ to F 
*suHnu- 'son' to A and B 


54. Objections raised to this claim — the lack of a special term for ‘cross cousin’ and 
terms for affines of the female line (P. Friedrich 1966:27-28) — аге not convincing. The lack of 
terms for maternal affines (including cross cousins) is due to the system of kinship acquired by 
marriage, whereby a woman who marries leaves her birth family and thereby breaks off her kin 
relations to it. Only in the next generation can a female cross cousin, who, as a member of 
another family, has no kinship standing in her mother's birth family and hence is not designated 
by a kin term, enter her mother's birth family as a wife. 
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Legend 
/N Male 
С) Female 
= Marriage 


— Sibling relation 
| Descent 
— Consanguineal relationship through a sister who has entered 
another family 


Empty and filled symbols indicate two different lineal groups. 


Examples: 


Z/N= O 


is (O 's husband (*photh-) 
ZN's wife (*k'oen-) 
A— О is (O 's brother (*bhraHther-) 


is — /N's sister (*$oesor-) 


O OD 
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C’:*HauHo- ‘matemal uncle’ to G and H 
*bhraHther- ‘brother’ to D’ 
*suHnu- ‘son’ to A’ and B' 

*nephoth- 'sister's son' to А 


D: *Soesor- ‘sister’ to C and E 
*k’al(ou-) ‘husband’s sister’ to F and D’ 
*dhughHther- ‘daughter’ to A and B 


D’:*maHther- ‘mother’ to G and Н 
*k’oen- ‘wife’ to C 
*snuso- 'daughter-in-law' to A and B, 'sister-in-law' to E and D 
*(y)enHther- ‘husband’s brother's wife’ to F 
*6oesor- ‘sister’ to C 


E: *phHthruwio- ‘paternal uncle’ to G and H 
*bhraHther- ‘brother’ to C and D 
*t'aiwér- ‘husband’s brother’ to D’ 


G: *bhraHther- ‘brother’ to H 
*bhraHther- “brother, cousin' to I and J 
*suHnu- 'son' to D' and C 
*suHnu- (?) ‘son’ to E 
*nephöth- ‘nephew’ to C’ 

*nephoth- *grandson' to A and B 


H: *šoesor- ‘sister’ to G 
*dhughHther- 'daughter' to D' and C 
*dhughHther- (?) “daughter; brother's daughter” to E 
*nephth-1 ‘granddaughter’ to A and B 


C can marry D’, his father's sister's daughter. Her brother C’ is thus both 
nephew and son's wife's brother to A. D’’s son G is the grandson of her uncle A 
(who is also her husband's father), and her brother C' is her son G's uncle. 
Therefore, for G his maternal uncle C' is in some respects identical to the 
grandfather A, who is G's father's father and the maternal uncle of G's maternal 
uncle C'. Thus the maternal grandfather A is a sort of double maternal uncle. 

The paternal grandfather A and the maternal uncle C”, for whom А is 
himself maternal uncle, both call G, who is respectively their grandson and 
nephew (sister's son), by the same word. 

Meanwhile the grandfather's sister B', married to A', has left to enter another 
family, and С” and D’, the children of that marriage, belong to the other family 
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until the daughter D' marries her cross-cousin C and thus returns to the 
grandfather A's family. These symmetrical marriage relations show how 
women were exchanged between two clans or families. Each of the women D 
and H in the first family must leave her family on marrying and enter another in 
return for a woman from the latter family; the two families are linked by dual 
marriage relations. As a result, complex affinal and consanguineal relations 
arise between the families or clans exchanging women; when such affinal and 
consanguineal relations among various families or clans are superimposed on 
each other, the ties between moieties (or other forms of social organization) are 
strengthened. 


7.7.7. Early consanguineal relations as a dual-exogamous system 


Consanguineal relations involving dyadic exogamous units exchanging women 
while the male descendants remain within their respective lineal groups result in 
the growth of individual families into units larger than the individual house 
(*t'om-). Over the course of a few generations the family grows into an 
extended family comprising several married couples at each level of male 
descent, all living together with their children under the same roof. With 
further growth the extended family can split into separate families which are 
united into a clan or phratry by their patrilineal descent. PIE *K'en-o- (Skt. 
Јапа- ‘clan, kin group; birth, birthplace’, Gk. génos ‘clan, kin group; birthplace’, 
Arm. cin ‘birth’, Lat. genus ‘clan, kin group; descendants of one ancestor’, etc.: 
see 7.4.1) may have designated just such a grouping of families sharing a 
common patrilineal descent. 

As the number of such clan groupings increased, the original dyadic exoga- 
mous units would have split into new dyadic units and expanded their territory, 
which would ultimately lead to the rupture of former kin ties between separate 
clans and clan groupings. In such conditions, with further development the 
kinship system preserves traits of the earlier dual-exogamous organization and 
individual kin terms and relations which conform to the Omaha type of kinship 
system (see Lounsbury 1964, Gates 1971:39-50, Barlau 1976, Soselia 1979). 


7.7.8. Relations between nephews and maternal uncles in a dual-exogamous 
system, and traces of such relations in ancient Indo-European traditions 


As was explained above, the distinctive treatment of the maternal uncle in the 
Indo-European kinship system and the fact that he could be referred to by a 
diminutive of *HauHo- ‘grandfather’ (Lat. auunculus, etc.) are explained by 
positing a cross-cousin marriage system. This situation finds typological 
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parallels in the kinship systems of a wide variety of ethnic groups and can be 
regarded as an ethnological universal ultimately motivated by a particular 
system of consanguineal kinship relations. In many societies the relation of 
maternal uncle and nephew is complementary to or otherwise dependent on that 
of father and son: if relations between father and son are strict, those between 
maternal uncle and nephew are close and warm; and conversely (see 
Lévi-Strauss 1958, 1964a:45ff.). 

The special relation reconstructed for nephew and maternal uncle in the 
Proto-Indo-European kinship system can still be observed, albeit with some 
reshaping, in individual early Indo-European traditions. For Old Hittite society 
the special status of the sister's son can be seen in the testament of Hattusilis I 
(early 17th century B.C.) depriving his sister's son of succession to the throne 
and appealing to future kings not to raise their sisters’ sons; in the Akkadian 
tex: ООМО SAL+KU ma-am-ma-an ü-ul ü-ra-ab-ba ‘let no one bring up his 
sister's son’ (HAB 2 I/II 9). This shows that Hattusilis's nephew had originally 
been designated heir to the throne, and it probably testifies to an ancient system 
of inheritance preserved by the Hittites until historical times55 (see Menabde 
1965:216). It is a reflex of the special status of the sister's son in the Proto-Indo- 
European social system. 

Sanskrit tradition as early as the Rigveda reflects traces of special respect for 
the maternal uncle (Hocart 1925). In connection with a rite concerning the 
maternal uncle's daughter, the hymn RV X, 35, 7-8 mentions that she is a man's 
‘share, portion’ (bhagá-). Interestingly, Skt. matulá- ‘maternal uncle’, derived 
from the root of matár- ‘mother’, is an Indo-Aryan and Kafir innovation which 
replaced the original Indo-European word for ‘maternal uncle’ based on 
*HauHo- (for Kafir cf. Ashkun mai, Waigali mól: Morgenstierne 1954:275). 
Sanskrit preserves the special significance of the kin relation in question but 
changes the identifying feature: instead of being identified with the grandfather, 
the maternal uncle is connected with the mother in the Sanskrit nomenclature. 

An analogous picture is revealed by the Homeric Greek tradition, which 
preserves a special emotional closeness between nephew and maternal uncle 
(métros). In the Iliad (16:715-20), Apollo appears to Hector in the form of his 
maternal uncle (métrós) in order to make a greater impression on him, which 
testifies to the special authority of the mother's uncle for the nephew. The 
Greek term, like the Sanskrit one, is derived from ‘mother’. 

In ancient Roman tradition, the special status of the maternal uncle and its 
similarity to that of the grandfather are preserved until classical times. This is 


55. Interestingly, Hattusilis himself, at the beginning of his chronicle (KBo X 1, 2, 3), 
calls himself ‘the son of Tawananna’s brother’ (i.e. *queen's brother's son’); in the Akkadian 
text: Sarru rabü ta-ba-ar-na i-na URUHattiti Sarru-ut-ta i-te-pu-uS ša S^Lta-wa-an-na-an-na 
maru ahi-3u ‘the great king Tabarnas held the kingship in Hattusas, being the son of Tawanan- 
na’s brother’. 
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visible both in the term for ‘maternal uncle’ auunculus, etymologically trans- 
parent (to the Romans themselves)56 as a diminutive of auus ‘grandfather’, and 
in the Roman institution of the avunculate. 

For Celtic, Old Irish myth reflects the close link between the hero Cuchulain 
and his mother's brother Conchobar. According to Livy (Ab urbe condita 
V.39), the Gaulish king Ambicatus sent two sons of his sister (sororis filios) to 
take part of the tribe to new territory in order to reduce the excessive popula- 
tion (and presumably also in order to create a new exogamous unit required for 
the continuation of the clan). 

In Germanic tradition, according to Tacitus (Germania XX.5), sororum filiis 
idem apud auunculum qui ad patrem honor “а sister's sons respect the maternal 
uncle just as they do their father'. This is consistent with the evidence of Old 
English epic verse and medieval poetry: Beowulf has special regard for his 
maternal uncle Hygelac, as does Gawain for his maternal uncle Arthur (Cum- 
merc 1901). 

Slavic tradition preserves the special relations of nephew to maternal uncle 
characteristic of the avunculate (see Bremmer 1976) from ancient times to the 
present day. Among the southern Slavs, especially in Serbia and Montenegro, 
respect for the maternal uncle, sometimes exceeding that for the father, is found 
in a number of wedding, funeral, and other rites (Gasparini 1973:277-97). 


7.7.9. The reorganization of the ancient affinal kinship system and loss of the 
patrilocal principle in the separate Indo-European traditions 


The complex ancient Indo-European system of affinal kinship relations is 
ultimately based on one essential feature: binary exogamous patrilocal marriage, 
with all marriageable women eventually leaving their own families upon 
marriage to assume membership in another, and women from that family 
marrying into the first. Disruption of the patrilocal principle, whereby women 
entered the family and descent was preserved within it along the male line, 
would obviously have led to radical changes in the inherited affinal kinship 
relations and destruction of the original conceptions of family and clan. 

This is precisely what took place in the individual Indo-European traditions, 
particularly in Anatolian. The institution of antiyatar, ‘entry of the son-in-law 
(anti yanza) into the wife's family’, had arisen by the time of the Old Kingdom. 
The very term for ‘son-in-law’, antiyanza, is a compound anda + iyant- ‘en- 
tering in’, ‘coming into the house’, and designates a son-in-law taken into the 


56. Significantly, the Roman authors themselves define auunculus as ‘my mother's 
brother’ (matris meae frater) and regard the maternal uncle as so named because he ‘stands in a 
third-degree relationship to me, just as my grandfather does' (traxit apellationem ab eo quod ... 
tertius a me, ut auus ... est: Festus). 
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bride’s home.57 This probably arose under the influence of the Akkadian 
marriage custom of errebu, where the husband settles in the wife's house (see 
Imparati 1964:218ff., Balkan 1948). This kind of marriage is widespread in 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus to the present day: cf. Turkish icgüveylik (from iç 
‘in’ + güvey 'son-in-law"), typologically parallel to Georgian casizeba (from 
ča- ‘in’ + sige- ‘son-in-law’). 

Uxorilocal marriage, diametrically opposed to the reconstructed Indo- 
European principles, gradually becomes stronger in Old Hittite tradition and 
receives legal standing in Hittite law. It is significant that according to 
Telepinus’s law of succession (16th century B.C.), §§29, 36, if the king has no 
son and no direct heir the husband of the first (oldest) daughter is to be taken 
into the royal house and made king: nu-us-3i-i3-3a-an LUan-ti-ya-an-ta-an 
ap-pa-a-an-du пи LUGAL-uS а-ра-а-аў ki-Sa-ru ‘and let them take her hus- 
band, and let him become king’. 

This departure from the fundamental principle of the Proto-Indo-European 
affinal kinship system naturally produces major changes in the kinship networks 
of the daughter traditions, especially Hittite. This must be one of the reasons for 
the almost complete replacement of the Proto-Indo-European kin terms in 
Anatolian, which forms new derivations based on Indo-European words, 
typically from child language, and borrows words from neighboring languages. 


57. Note also the expression na-an LUgn-ti-ya-an-ta-an e-ip-zi ‘and (he) takes him as a 
son-in-law’ (Hittite Laws, §36, 28). 


Chapter Eight 


The connection of ancient social organization with 
intellectual constructs and the mythological view of the 
world 


8.1. The dualistic principle of Indo-European social organization 
and its reflection in rituals and mythology 


8.1.1. The binarism of religious and mythological views 


Ancient Indo-European society was organized on a dual basis grounded in the 
dual nature of marriage and affinal relations whereby women were exchanged 
between the two consanguineally related halves of the society. This organization 
strongly influenced the spiritual life of the Indo-Europeans, resulting in 
binarism in many areas of religious and mythic thought and in several aspects of 
the Indo-Europeans' model of the natural world. One of the clearest examples 
is the binary nature of the ancient Indo-European classification of flora and 
fauna discussed in Chapter 1 of Volume II. The same binarism characterizes 
Indo-European mythological and religious conceptions, fragments of which can 
be reconstructed by applying the comparative method to the data of individual 
historical cultures. 


8.1.2. Two tribal leaders as an ancient Indo-European conception 


One area of mythological and ritual conceptions where this binarism appears is 
in the reconstructed Proto-Indo-European belief in two mythological kings who 
were tribal founders. This belief is still visible in the custom found in several 
early Indo-European tribes of jointly honoring two kings or two tribal or clan 
leaders who functioned together. 

The catalog of ships in Homer's Iliad lists a number of joint rulers or leaders 
of cities or regions. Later, a custom of joint kingship, a dual power of sorts, is 
attested in the government of Sparta (Herodotus, Histories VI.56). The ancient 
Germanic peoples manifest this tradition in the Anglo-Saxon legend of the two 
leaders Hengist and Horsa who headed the settlement of Britain (see П.3.1.1.9 
above, and Ward 1968:54 et pass.). Traces of analogous dual kingship have 
been found in ancient India (Hocart 1970:167-68ff.). 
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8.1.3. The Indo-European twin cult 


Another manifestation of the binary conception of society and the world is the 
cult of twins widespread in Indo-European mythology. A myth of divine twins 
who are children of the sun god goes back to Proto-Indo-European antiquity. 
The myth is found in all the main ancient Indo-European traditions, which not 
only repeat the same motifs but also share correspondences in the names of the 
heroes, thus establishing the Proto-Indo-European character of the motif and the 
personages. The twins are called “children of god' or “children of the sun': 
Vedic Skt. Divo napata (du.) ‘two descendants of the sky god (Dyáuh)’, Hom. 
Gk. Dioskoüroi ‘the Dioscuri, children of Zeus’, Lith. Dievo sūnēliai ‘children 
of god’, Latv. Dieva deli ‘children of god’ (see de Vries 1957:II.244ff.). 

The supreme deity of the ancient Indo-Europeans, whose children are the 
divine twins, is known as 'sungod father', *t'yeu(s)-phHther-: Skt. Dyáus рйй, 
Gk. Zeü páter (voc.), Lat. lupiter, Diespiter, Umbr. /upater (cf. Luw. tatis 
tiwaz), Pal. tiyaz ... papaz 'sungod father' (with replacement of the second 
element) and ORuss. Stribog" (with replacement of the original first element by 
bog” ‘god’ and reversal of the two elements), cf. Hitt. attas Ištanuš ‘father 
sungod’ (where /3tanus is a loan from Hattic). 

In the Indo-European myth the children of the sungod take care of their 
sister, the daughter of the sun, whose name also coincides in the major 
traditions: Skt. duhitä süryasya ‘daughter of the sun’, Lith. sdulés dukte, Latv. 
saules meita (Ward 1968). Various traditions also share the motifs of the twins 
riding on ‘horses of the sun’ and in a boat on the sea. In Indic tradition the 
divine twins are called Asvínau because of their ritual connection with horses 
(Skt. asva-). 


8.1.4. The Indo-European myth of the twins’ incest 


Incest between the twins occurs in different variants of the myth: the twins are 
brother and sister who found the human race. This is clearest in the Indo- 
Iranian myth of Yama, a late echo of which is preserved in the dialog between 
Yama, the first human, and his sister Yami, who tries to persuade him to 
commit incest! (RV X, 10): see Schneider 1967, Humbach 1974. The Indic 
name Yamá- goes back to the Proto-Indo-European word for ‘twin’, archaic 
PIE *q’emo-: Skt. yamá- ‘twin’, Avest. удта- ‘twin’, Lat. geminus ‘twin’, Mlr. 
emuin 'twin', Latv. jumis 'double fruit, double head of grain; agricultural 


1. An analogous motif of blood mixture is found in other Indo-Iranian traditions, both as 
a mythologeme in the Ossetic Nart epos (the seduction of Satana by her brother Uryzmag) and as 
a custom permitted by Zoroastrian religion, which regarded marriage between close relatives such 
as brother and sister to be the highest form of marriage (see Dumézil 1976:79-80, 246). 
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deity'; see Ernout and Meillet 1967:268-69; also Güntert 1923:334ff. Echoes of 
this motif can also be detected in an Old Hittite myth about twins, in which the 
queen Kanesa bears thirty twin sons who marry their thirty sisters (Otten 1973): 
nu-uz-za DUMU.SALMES.$A A.NA DUMU.NITAMES,SA pa-is ‘and she [i.e. 
their mother — AMA.SU.NU] gave her daughters in marriage to her sons’ 
(KBo XXII 2, 16). The archaic nature of this theme in both the Hittite and 
Indic myths is evident in the moral disapproval of incest which forms the basic 
theme of the story: in the Indic myth Yama disapproves incest with his sister, 
who tries to tempt him, and in the Hittite myth the youngest brother says nu le-e 
Sa-li-ik-tu-ma-ri [Ü.UL] a-a-ra ‘and don't sin; it isn't righteous!’ (19) (see Haas 
1977:14ff.).2 

In the Celtic myth, as in the Hittite one, there are more than two twins: there 
are three twin brothers and a sister, who persuades her brothers to sleep with 
her so she will not be childless (Dumézil 1971:346-47). 

The archaic motif of incest between brother and sister can be regarded as a 
retention in the mythic world of a prototype of legally sanctioned marriage 
between cross cousins, i.e. between a man and the daughter of his father's sister 
or mother's brother. It must be assumed that originally each of the twins 
symbolically represented his or her ‘half’ of the tribe, which entered into 
marriage and affinal relations with the other half. 


8.1.5. Dualistic rituals in individual Indo-European traditions 


With further social development and increasing complexity of social relations, 
the original dualism of early Indo-European social structure came to be seen as 
something symbolic and was transferred to myth and ritual as an echo of the 
ancient social structure. This mythic and ritual dualism can be clearly traced 
through the individual ancient historical Indo-European traditions. The Hittites 
preserved a ritual (KUB XVII 35 III 9-14, see Kümmel 1967:161) where men 
capable of bearing arms were divided into two groups (‘halves’, Hitt. taksan), 
arbitrarily called *people of Hatti and 'people of Masa'. The first carried 


2. It has been claimed that the Hittite queen Tawananna was not the mother of the reigning 
person but his sister and married to him (see Bin-Nun 1975). In view of what has been 
presented above concerning the ancient practice of brother-sister marriage, such a relation 
between Tawananna and the Hittite king would not be unexpected, but the concrete evidence for 
this conclusion requires further verification. The fact that the king calls the inheritor of his 
throne, Tawananna's son, DUMU.NIN ‘sister’s son’ does not conclusively prove that he was 
married to Tawananna, since, as has been established, the successor to the throne in Old Hittite 
society could be the king's sister's son. 

Typologically, brother-sister marriage in socially developed groups should be regarded 
not as the direct continuation of an ancient marriage custom, but rather as a reminiscence or return 
to it among the highest ranks of a caste-stratified society, who strove for dynastic purity. 
Compare the brother-sister marriage of the imperial family of the Egyptian pharaohs, of the 
Peruvian Incas, of the Hawaiians, and others (see Zolotarev 1964:191-93 et pass.). 
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bronze weapons, the second reed weapons. In the ritual the *people of Hatti', 
with their bronze weapons, defeat the ‘people of Masa’ and dedicate a captive to 
the god (see Ardzinba 1982:80ff.). 

Sanskrit epos and legend reflect a myth cycle about the rivalry of two 
phratries, the Kauravas and the Pandavas (G. Held 1935, Bosch 1960:86-87, 
Zolotarev 1964:217) and two dynasties, the Sun Dynasty and the Moon Dynasty 
(see Hocart 1970). 

The social basis of mythic and ritual dualism is especially clear in ancient 
Roman tradition, which preserved the rite Lupercalia until the end of the 
republic. The rite involved ritual rivalry of two groups which bore the names 
of two clans (gentes), the Fabii and the Quintilii (Dumézil 1966:565). Accord- 
ing to the myth of the founding of the Luperci priesthood, the two groups were 
headed by the two twin founders of Rome: the Fabii by Remus and the Quintilii 
by Romulus. The myth of Romulus and Remus itself can be interpreted as a 
reflection of ancient conceptions based on the dualism of ancient Indo-European 
society. 


8.1.6. Indo-European terms for ‘half’ 


The dualistic structure of ancient Indo-European society and the resultant 
dualistic worldview also find a reflection in both the lexicon and the semantics 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European. The very word for ‘half’ in Indo- 
European is etymologically related to the verb ‘fold in half’ (i.e. ‘get two halves 
out of one whole’): 

PIE *ph(o)l- ‘half; pair':3 *t'wei-phlo- ‘double, doubled’ (lit. ‘two- 
halved’): Hom. Gk. di-plóos ‘double’, Lat. duplus ‘double’, duplex ‘consisting of 
two halves’, Olr. diabul ‘double’, Goth. twei-fls ‘doubt’ (with metaphoric 
transfer: ‘vacillate between two possible choices’), OHG zwival(i) ‘doubtful’ 
(Ger. Zweifel). The Slavic cognate has both the original meaning ‘half’ (OCS 
polit) and ‘sex, gender’ (male or female), i.e. ‘half of society’; the latter may 
reflect relatively ancient semantic properties of this word, as is shown by Alb. 
pále ‘side, party, section, division, pair, hamessed pair’. 


8.1.7. Pairs of lexical antonyms in Indo-European 


A number of paired lexical antonyms can be reconstructed for Indo-European: 
‘good’ and ‘bad’, ‘high, top’ and ‘low, bottom’, ‘wide’ and ‘narrow’, ‘full’ and 


3. Cf. the etymologically related derivatives in *-tho- meaning ‘fold’: Skt. puta- ‘a fold’ 
(from *pulta-), MIr. alt ‘a fold’, Goth. falban ‘fold’, OE fealdan ‘fold’ (Engl. fold), OHG faltan 
‘fold’ (Ger. falten). 
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‘empty’, ‘large’ and ‘small’, ‘thick’ and ‘thin’, ‘long’ and ‘short’, ‘heavy’ and 
‘light’, ‘new’ and ‘old’, ‘black’ and ‘white’, ‘right’ and ‘left’, and others. Such 
pairs can be interpreted in the various historical traditions as symbolizing the 
features of two cosmic creative principles. Examples of some such pairs follow. 


* wesu-/ *su- ‘good’ : *t’us- ‘bad’ 


‘good’: им. wasui- ‘good’, wasu- (in compounds), Hitt. assu- ‘good’, assu 
(noun), Skt. vdsu- ‘good’, su- ‘good’, Avest. vaghu-, hu- ‘good’, Gk. ейѕ ‘good’, 
hu- ‘good’ (in compounds); Gmc. Wisu- (in compound names), Gaul. Vesu- (in 
compound names), Olr. feib (dat.sg.) ‘perfection’, fó ‘good’, OCS unje ‘best’ 
(cf. Goth. iusiza ‘better’). 

‘bad’: Skt. duş- ‘bad’, Avest. duš- ‘bad’, Gk. dus- ‘bad’ (in compounds); Arm. 
t- ‘non-’ (in compounds), Lat. *dis- in difficilis ‘difficult’, Goth. tuz-, OE tor-, 
OHG zur- ‘non-’. 


The opposition of ‘good’ to ‘bad’ permeates that part of the Indo-European 
lexicon having to do with mythological conceptions. Examples include Skt. 
su-mánas- ‘well disposed’ : dur-manah ‘gloomy, hostile, inimical’; Avest. 
hu-manah- ‘in a good mood’, vohu-manah- ‘good mood’, Myc. Gk. e-u-me-ne 
(personal name), Hom. eumenetes ‘good-thinking’, eumenes ‘well-disposed’ : 
dusmenés ‘evil-intentioned, hostile’; Skt. su-£rávas- ‘having good fame’, Avest. 
haosrauuagha- ‘good fame’ : Avest. daus.srauuah- ‘bad fame’; Hom. Gk. 
euklewes ‘glorious, renowned’, eu-kleié ‘good fame’, etc. (see Schmitt 
1967:85ff.); Skt. su-dyut- ‘good radiance’ (epithet of Agni; cf. Hitt. Assu- 
Siwatt- ‘Good Day’) : OCS dăždř ‘rain’ from *dus-dyu-, lit. ‘bad day’ (see 
Trubetzkoy apud Watkins 1974:107). 


*bhergh- ‘high, top’ : *ni- ‘low, bottom’ 


‘high, top’: Hitt. parku- ‘high’, Toch. A, B párk- ‘rise, ascend’, Skt. brhánt- 
‘high, raised’, Avest. baraz- ‘high’, Arm. barjr ‘high’ (the Indo-European word 
also means ‘mountain, heights’: see II.5.2.4). 

‘low, bottom’: Skt. ní ‘down’, cf. nipd- ‘located far below’ (of water), A vest. 
nitama- ‘lower’, Arm. ni- ‘down’, OHG таат ‘down’ (Ger. nieder), OCS nizü 
‘down’; the word is also opposed to *bhergh- in the meaning ‘mountain, 


heights’: Gk. neiós ‘field, plain’ (from ‘lowlands’), OCS niva ‘field, grainfield’. 
*ph(e)I-H-/-th- ‘wide, flat’ : *Hangh-u- ‘narrow’ 


‘wide, flat’: Hitt. palh-i- ‘wide’, Lat. planus ‘flat’, Latv. plans ‘flat, even’ 
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(derivatives in *-no-); Hitt. paltana- ‘shoulder’, Skt. prthú- ‘wide’, Avest. 
para@u- ‘wide’, Gk. platás ‘wide’, Arm. layn ‘wide’, OCS pleste ‘shoulder’. 

‘narrow’: Skt. amhu- ‘narrow-’ (in a compound), Gk. amphén *back of head, 
occiput’ (i.e. narrow part of head), Lat. angi- ‘narrow’ (in angi-portus ‘tight 
passage’), Goth. aggwus ‘narrow’, OE enge, OHG angi, engi ‘narrow’ (Ger. 
eng), OCS ozü-kü ‘narrow’. 


Derivatives of *phelH- acquire the meaning ‘earth’ (from ‘flat’) іп a number 
of dialects: Skt. prthivi ‘earth; surface of the earth’ (cf. Gk. Plátaia, city name in 
Boeotia), Arm. hot ‘earth, country’, ОП. láthar ‘place’, OCS polje ‘field’. Skt. 
prthivi ‘earth’ acquires a mythological sense in the opposition of earth to sky: 
dyava-prthivi (in the dual, symbolizing the unity of two opposed principles). In 
the Vedic hymn RV X, 10, 9, a dialog between Yama and Yami, Yami says to 
her brother Yama: divă prthivya mithund sábandhü ‘(our) pair (mithund) has 
the same kind of kinship as the sky and the earth’. 


*phIH-(no-) ‘full’ : *wastho- ‘empty, devastated’ 


‘full’: Skt. prdna- ‘full’, piirnd- ‘full’, Avest. parana- ‘filled’, frana- ‘filling’, 
Апп. li ‘full’ (from *phleH-yo-s, cf. Gk. pléos ‘full’), Lat. plenus ‘full, filled’, 
Olr. lan ‘full’, Goth. fulls ‘full’, OE full (Engl. full), OHG fol (Ger. voll), Lith. 
pilnas, OCS plünü ‘full’. 

‘empty’: Hitt. wastul ‘devastation, deficiency; crime, sin’ (see Laroche 1973), 
Lat. uastus ‘wasted, empty’, Olr. fás ‘empty’, fásach ‘desert, wasteland’, OHG 
wuosti ‘unworked, empty, wasted’ (Ger. wiist, Wiiste), OE wéste ‘empty’. 


*mek’H- ‘large’ : *dhebh- ‘small’ 


‘large’: Hitt. mekki- ‘numerous’, Toch. A mak, B maka ‘numerous’, Skt. 
mahi- ‘large’, mahant- ‘large’, Avest. mazant- ‘large’, Gk. mégas ‘large’, Arm. 
mec ‘large’, Alb. madh ‘large’, Lat. magnus ‘large’, Olr. mochtae ‘large’, Goth. 
mikils ‘large’. 

‘small’: Hitt. tepu- ‘small’, tepnu- ‘make small, reduce, belittle’, Skt. dabhnóti 
‘harms, damages’, Avest. dəbənaota (2pl. pres.) ‘you deceive’. 


*bhen£nh- ‘thick, solid’ : *then- ‘thin’ 


‘thick’: Skt. bahu- ‘numerous, solid, dense’, Gk. pakhús ‘thick, dense’, Latv. 
biezs ‘solid, dense’. 

‘thin’: Skt. tanú- ‘thin’, Gk. tanú- ‘long’, Lat. tenuis ‘thin’, ОЙ. tanae ‘thin’, 
Olcel. bunnr ‘thin’, OHG dunni ‘thin’ (Ger. dünn), OCS tinükü ‘thin’. 
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*t'elH(n)gho- ‘long’ : *mreghu- ‘short’ 


‘long’: Hitt. daluki- ‘long’, dalugasti- ‘length’, Skt. dirghá- ‘long’, Avest. 
daraga- ‘long’, OPers. darga- ‘long’, MPers. drang ‘long’, Gk. dolikhós ‘long’, 
OCS dlügü ‘long’, Lith. ilgas ‘long’; Lat. longus ‘long’, Goth. laggs ‘long’, OE, 
OHG lang ‘long’ (Engl. long, Ger. lang). 

‘short’: Skt. múhu ‘suddenly’, Avest. marazu- ‘short’, Gk. brakhüs ‘short’, 
Lat. breuis ‘short’, Goth. gamaürgjan ‘shorten’. 


*k’o(e)r-u- ‘heavy’ : *legho- ‘light’ 


‘heavy’: Skt. gurú- ‘heavy’, Avest. gouru- ‘heavy’, Lat. grauis ‘heavy’, MIr. 
bair ‘heavy’, Goth. kaurjös ‘heavy’, Latv. grüts ‘heavy’. 

‘light’: Skt. laghü-, Ved. raghü- ‘light, deft’, Gk. elakhüs ‘small’, Lat. leuis 
‘light’, Goth. leihts ‘light’, OHG liht(i) ‘light’ (Ger. leicht), OE leoht (Engl. 
light), OCS ligükü ‘light’. 


*newo- ‘new’ : *wetho- ‘old’ 


‘new’: Hitt. newa- ‘new’, newahh- ‘renew’, Toch. A ñu, B ñuwe ‘new’, Skt. 
náva- ‘new’, Avest. nava, Gk. né(w)os, Lat. nouus, Lith. naujas, OCS novi 
new’. 

‘old’: Hitt. wett- ‘year’, Skt. vatsá- ‘year’, Sogd. wtcnyy ‘old’, Gk. wétos 
‘year’, Lat. uetus ‘old’, OCS verüxü ‘old’ 4 


*albho- ‘white, light-colored’ : *mel- ‘black, dark'5 


‘white’: Hitt. alpa- ‘cloud’, Gk. alphós ‘white spot on skin; walleye’ (cf. 
alphoüs - leukous ‘white’ (gen.pl.), Hesychius), Lat. albus ‘white’, Umbr. alfu 
‘white’ (‘alba’, fem.), OHG albiz ‘swan’, OCS lebedi ‘swan’ (named for its white 
color); cf. the dialectal word for ‘tin’, Lith. divas ‘tin’, OPruss. alwis ‘lead’, 
Russ. olovo ‘tin’, i.e. ‘white or shiny metal’ (Toporov 1975-:1.81). 

‘black’: Skt. maliná- ‘dirty, black’, mldna- ‘black, dark’, mála- ‘dirt, sin’, Gk. 
mélds ‘black’, Lat. mulleus ‘red, crimson, purple’ (the color wom by consuls, 
praetors, and curule aediles), Goth. méla ‘written mark’, méljan ‘write’, OHG 

4. Another ancient word for ‘old’ is *sen-: Skt. sána-, Avest. hana-, Arm. hin ‘old’, 


Gk. hénos ‘old, last year’s’, df-enos ‘of the year before last’ (i.e. ‘of two-year time removal’), 
p senex, gen. senis ‘old’ (cf. Skt. sanaká-), Olr. sen ‘old’, Goth. sinista ‘oldest’, Lith. senas 
‘old’. 

5. Cf. also PIE *$oer- ‘dark color’: Pers. xval (from *swer-d- ‘soot’), Sogd. xwrn- 
‘color’, Oss. (Digor) x,drun ‘color, paint’ (verb), x,dren ‘color’, cf. Olran. *hvara- in the place 
name Khwarezm, lit. ‘black-earth land’, and also Lat. sordes ‘dirt’; Goth. swarts, Olcel. sorta 
‘black color’, OE sweart, OHG swarz (Ger. schwarz) ‘black’, Olr. sorb ‘dirt’ (Bailey 1976). 
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ana-mali ‘spot’, Latv. melns ‘black’, OPruss. melne ‘dark-blue spot’, Lith. mélas 
‘dark blue’, cf. Russ. malina ‘raspberry’. 


*t'eKh-s- ‘right’ : *‘left’ 


‘right’: Skt. daksina- ‘right’, Avest. dasina- ‘right’, Lith. desinas ‘right’, OCS 
desnü ‘right’, Gk. deksiterós ‘right’, Lat. dexter, Olr. dess ‘right’, Goth. tathswa 
‘right’.6 

‘left’: Gk. laiós ‘left’, Lat. laeuus ‘left’, OCS lévii ‘left’; Gk. skaiós ‘left’, Lat. 
scaeuus ‘left’; Skt. savyd- ‘left’, Avest. haoya- ‘left’, OCS suji ‘left’, Toch. A 
sälyas ‘on the left’, B swälyai ‘on the left’ (cf. Luw. ipala- ‘left’, Hitt. GÜB-Ia- 
‘left’: Cop 1971:3-5, 23).7 


8.1.8. The symbolism of right and left in Indo-European 


The unanimous agreement among the Indo-European dialects as regards PIE 
*t’ekh-s- ‘right’ is in striking contrast with the impossibility of reconstructing 
a protoform for ‘left’. The semantic element ‘left’ is expressed by shared forms 
only in individual dialect groupings (Greek-Italic-Slavic, Indo-Iranian-Celtic?- 
Slavic, Tocharian-Anatolian). The reason for this disparity must lie in the 
symbolic meaning of ‘left’ in Indo-European and its tabooing and partial 
replacement in individual dialects and dialect groupings. The taboo is due to the 
symbolic association of the right-left opposition with the oppositions of 
favorable and unfavorable, just and unjust, good and bad. 

The significance of the left-right semiotic opposition in the Indo-European 
symbolic system is confirmed by coinciding facts from separate Indo-European 
traditions (see also Kraig 1978:163). The relevant associations can be found in 
the earliest Indo-European traditions, beginning with Old Hittite. For the 
Hittites the concept of ‘left’, expressed by the Sumerogram GÜB-Ia-, is as- 
sociated with unfavorable outcomes of divination, false testimony, and lost 
lawsuits (see Wemer 1967:78), with bad and negative things (Kammenhuber 
1965:191): e.g. m[a]n-kan SA ESA SA LUGAL GUB-an uttar kuitki au[tt]en 
‘if you see any bad (lit. ‘left’) thing concerning the royal chambers’ (KUB XXI 
42 IV 3ff.); for Hittite left-right symbolism see also Riemschneider 1958. 


6. Hittite and Tocharian replace the original word with Hitt. kunna- ‘right’ (in opposition 
to GÜB-Ia- 'left") and Toch. A päci ‘right’. 

7. The phonetic complement -/a- to the Sumerogram in Hitt. GÜ B-/a- makes it possible to 
discem in this word the Hittite cognate to Luw. ipala- ‘left’. In that case we can posit * g/kipala- 
for Hittite (cf. Hitt. kessar- beside Luw. issari- ‘hand’, Hitt. gimmara- beside им. immari- 
‘field, steppe’: see Van Windekens 1981). The resultant Hittite-Luwian *(k)ip-ala-, taken 
together with Toch. В wal, permits reconstruction of a protoform *ghibholo-, which, with 
*-ol- segmented off as a suffix, calls to mind Sum. СОВ ‘left’ — an Indo-European borrowing 
from Sumerian? 
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In ancient India, mythological phratries were opposed to each other as left to 
right: the Kauravas were regarded as ‘left’, ‘lower’, ‘lunar’ and hence as having 
negative symbolic value, while the Pandavas were ‘right’, ‘upper’, ‘solar’, hence 
positive (Bosch 1960). The same opposition of left to right is associated with 
the opposition of male to female in Indic tradition (see Hocart 1950). 

In ancient Greek tradition, left and right are connected with female and male 
creative principles; for the Pythagoreans they were basic philosophical cate- 
gories with which the world was described (see G. Lloyd 1962, 1966).8 

This association of right with the favorable, good, and positive, and left with 
the unfavorable, bad, and negative, can be regarded as a semantic universal of 
language. It is of course based on the typical differential physiological capacity 
of the human right and left hands. The right hand is perceived as the more 
active and functionally more basic, hence naturally associated with the positive 
and favorable in contrast to the more passive left hand, which with its lesser 
dexterity is associated with the unfavorable and the less valued in the mind of 
early man. 

The view of right as basic and fundamental also finds concrete expression in 
the individual ancient Indo-European cultures, in conceptions which reveal 
traces of the Proto-Indo-European understanding of the two hands (PIE 
*éhes-r-/*ghes-tho- ‘hand’: Hitt. kessar ‘hand’, Luw. issari- ‘hand’ (cf. 
isarwili- ‘right’), Lyc. izre, Toch. A tsar ‘hand’, B sar, Hom. Gk. kheír ‘hand’, 
Arm. jern; Skt. hásta-, Avest. zasta-, OPers. dasta-, cf. Lat. praesto ‘under the 
arm’ < *prai-hestöd,9 Lith. pa-Zastis ‘underarm’). In Homer the right hand is 
described as the aggressive one which wields the spear, while the left hand is the 
defensive one which holds the shield (Cuillandre 1944).10 For the Hittites the 
right hand and the right side were seen as more significant and more esteemed 
than the left. As a sign of special respect, the king Anittas promises the leader 


8. Subsequently, a number of Indo-European dialects underwent a reverse semantic shift 
of ‘just, proper, correct’ to ‘right, right side’: cf. the meanings of the Germanic forms OHG гем 
‘straight, correct’ (Ger. recht), OE riht (Engl. right) ‘true, correct, straight’ (cognate to Lat. 
réctus ‘straight’), and others, which acquire the new meaning ‘right’ (as opposed to ‘left’). 
Likewise in Slavic: OCS pravü ‘straight, correct’, figuratively also ‘right’ (as opposed to ‘left’). 


9. In Italic the usual word for ‘hand’ has a different root: Lat. manus, gen. manus ‘hand’, 
Umbr. manuv-e, Osc. acc. manim beside Gk. mdré, Olcel. mund ‘hand’ (Pokorny 1959:740- 
41); see below for more detail. For ‘arm, shoulder (blade)’ in Indo-European a base 
*arH-mo-/*rH-mo- can be reconstructed: Skt. irmá- ‘arm’, Avest. arama- ‘forearm’, Arm. 
armukn ‘elbow’, Lat. armus ‘arm, forearm; shoulder blade’, Goth. arms, OHG arm, OE earm, 
OPruss. irmo ‘arm’, OCS ramo ‘shoulder’. 

Another ancient term, *bhäßhu-, meant ‘elbow’ or ‘forearm’: Toch. A poke, B pokai 
‘upper arm’, Skt. bahü- ‘forearm’, ‘front paws (of animal)’, Avest. bdzdus ‘forearm’, Gk. 
pékhus ‘elbow, forearm’, Olcel. bógr ‘arm, shoulder’, OE bog ‘arm, shoulder’, OHG buog 
‘shoulder; thigh’, ‘shoulder blade’ (of animal) (Ger. Bug): Benveniste 1959 [1965:71-82]. 


10. Cf. the custom of many peoples, including the Scythians (according to Herodotus, 
IV.62) and the ancient Ossetes (Dumézil 1976:44-45), of cutting off the right hand of a defeated 
and slain enemy, as though to symbolize the fact that he had been rendered completely harmless. 
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Burushanda to seat him at his right: a-pa-a-ša pé-e-ra-am-mi-it ku-un-na-az 
e-Sa-ri ‘and he will be seated before me to the right’ (KBo III 22+Rs.78-79). 


8.1.9. Terms for the paired body parts in Indo-European 


The opposition of the right hand as active to the left as passive, which had a 
natural physiological basis, could be extended to other paired body parts such as 
eyes,11 feet,12 knees,13 and ears,14 which are also evaluated as positive or male 
vs. negative or female. In Sanskrit tradition as recorded in the Upanishads 
(Brhadaranyaka Upanisad IV, 2.2-3, Maitrayaniya Upanisad V, 11), in an image 
of a human being the god Indra appears in the right eye and his goddess wife in 
the left eye. In Slavic tradition, numerous East and South Slavic superstitions 
associate the left eye with misfortune and grief, the right eye with good fortune; 
and correspondingly in various rites, including wedding rites, the right foot is 
shod before the left, and so on (see Ivanov and Toporov 1974:268). 


8.2. The transformation of ancient Indo-European social organiza- 
tion into a structure with three or four classes. Reflexes of this 
structure in intellectual constructs and mythology 


8.2.1. The transformation of the ancient dual social organization 


The binarism of marriage and affinal kinship among the ancient Indo- 
Europeans, which resulted in the overall binarism of the earliest Indo-European 


11. PIE *8e/okho-: Hitt. sakuwa ‘eyes’, Olr. rosc ‘eye; gaze, glance’, Goth. saf/van 
‘see’; Toch. A ak, B ek, Skt. dksi ‘eye’, Gk. ósse (du.) ‘eyes’, Arm. akn ‘eye’, Lat. oculus 
‘eye’, Goth. augo, Olcel. auga, OHG ouga (Ger. Auge), OE eage (Engl. eye), Lith. akis ‘eye’, 
OCS oko ‘eye’. Note also *bhruH- 'eyebrow(s): Toch. A pärwän-, B pärwäne ‘eyebrows’ 
(dual) Skt. bhrü- ‘eyebrow’, Avest. brvat- ‘eyebrows’ (dual), Gk. ophriis ‘eyebrows’, Mir. 
brúad ‘eyebrows’ (gen. du.), OE brü (Engl. brow), Lith. bruvis ‘eyebrow’, OCS brüvt. 

12. PIE *phet'-: Hitt. pata- ‘foot’, Toch. A pe, B paiyye, Skt. pad- ‘foot’, Avest. pad- 
‘foot’, Arm. otn ‘foot’, Gk. poüs, gen. podós, Lat. pes, gen. pedis, Goth. fotus, Olcel. fótr, OE 
fot (Engl. foot), OHG fuoz (Ger. Fuss). 

13. PIE *K’enu- ‘knee’: Hitt. gi-e-nu ‘knee’, gi-e-nu-u3- ‘knee joint’ (Eichner 1979), 
Toch. A kanwem, B kenine (du.), Skt. jànu, Avest. Znäm, Arm. cunr, Hom. Gk. gónu, Lat. 
genü, gen. genüs, Goth. kniu, OHG kneo (Ger. Knie), OE спёо (Engl. knee). 


14. PIE *o(H)us-: Avest. usi (du.) * ears; reason, mind’, Arm. unkn ‘ear’, Gk. (Dor.) 
6s ‘ear’, pl. Ówata ‘ears’, Alb. vesh ‘ear’, Lat. auris ‘ear’, Olr. du, ó ‘ear’, Goth. ausö, OHG 
ora (Ger. Ohr), OE ëare (Engl. ear), Lith. ausis, OCS uxo, gen. usese. Formally related to this 
word is the etymologically unclear Hittite verb aus- ‘see’: 15р. uhhi, 25р. autti, 35р. auszi, 1р1. 
aumeni, umeni, 2р1. autteni, austeni, usteni, 3pl. uwanzi, lsg. pret. uhhun, 2sg. aušta, 3sg. 


aušta. For the semantic shift from ‘ear’ to ‘see’ cf. Kartvelian: Geo. q’ur-i ‘ear’ beside q'ur-eba 
‘look’. 
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social structure, gradually began to change due to increased complexity of social 
structure and the formation of several functionally distinct social groups. 

While at the earliest stages of social development groups of people were 
defined not by their economic activity but by their membership in one or 
another moiety, clan, or family, at later stages of development occupationally 
defined groups of people began to acquire an identity and a social standing based 
on their social function and not on their family or clan membership. Particular 
social groups arose, comprised of people sharing a given economic or social 
activity. 


8.2.2. The rise of three or four social classes in the individual historical Indo- 
European societies 


By a relatively late period of Indo-European social development, apparently 
around the time of the breakup, we can distinguish at least three discrete groups 
which are reflected in ancient Indo-European societies as three or four social 
classes, each with its own distinct social functions. 

In Old Hittite society, the free people comprised the social groups of priests 
(Hitt. sankunni-, cf. Akkad. $angü, Sum. LUSANGA), warriors (ERÍNMES 
ANSE.KUR.RAMES ‘foot soldiers and chariot soldiers’, cf. tuzzi- ‘army’), and 
farmers, who fell into groups according to their degree of dependency on 
landowners (LUMES GISTUKUL ‘tool person, artisan’, their subordinates 
LUMES APIN.LAL ‘plowmen’ and LUMES SIPA ‘herders’, as well as artisans of 
various types, e.g. LUMES US.BAR ‘weavers’, LUMES NAGAR ‘carpenters’, 
LUMES ASGAB ‘curriers, tanners', and others: see Giorgadze 1973:19ff.).15 

In ancient India there were three basic social classes (várna-): the priests or 
brahmans (brahmaná-), the warriors or kshatriyas (ksatríya-),16 and the farmers 
(vdiSya-),17 in addition to artisans, associated with a fourth varna, the shudras 
(Südra-).18 A similar system is reflected in the Avestan texts, which distinguish 
priests (@@ravan-, in the Gathas zaotar-), warriors (radaesta-, in the Gathas 


15. The term LÜMES GISTUKUL designates a social class ranked between the warriors 
and the dependent farmers and artisans. They were people who had received land allotments and 
who were obliged to render military service in case of need (Diakonoff 1967). 

_ 16. A term of Indo-European origin, etymologically related to Gk. ktdomai Т) obtain’, 
ktēma ‘acquisition, allotment’, Myc. Gk. ki-ti-me-na ko-to-na = ktiména ktoína ‘land allotment’; 
ksatrdm, which ksatríya- is related to, must originally have meant an allotment received by a 
warrior: see Palmer 1955:17. 


17. The term is related to Skt. vís- ‘village, settlement’ (Gk. wotkos ‘house, household’, 
Lat. uicus ‘village’, OCS vrst ‘village’, etc.: see II.7.2.2 above) and originally was a collective 
term denoting the people of one village: see Palmer 1955:17. 


18. The term värna-, lit. ‘color’, is based on a system of color symbolism where each 
varna had its own specific color: the brahmans were associated with white, the kshatriyas with 
red, the vaishyas with yellow, and the shudras with blue. 
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nar-), farmers and herders (vástryo fsuyant-, in the Gathas vastar-),19 and 
artisans, who belonged to a fourth class (huiti-): see Benveniste 1932a, 
1969:1.279ff.20 

An analogous social system can be assumed for early ancient Greek society, 
as shown by the relations between separate social groups reflected in Greek 
myths: priests (hiereis, hieropoioi), warriors (mákhimoi, cf. phülakes ‘watch- 
men, doorkeepers' in the myth transmitted by Strabo), farmers (geörgoi), and 
artisans (demiourgoí): Benveniste 1969:1.289, q.v. for possible tripartite social 
structure in the Umbrian Iguvine tables (cf. Palmer 1955:16). 


8.2.3. The chronology of the rise of the three social classes in the individual 
historical societies; the problem of tripartite structure in Indo-European 
society and mythology 


Similar though the social segmentations were in the ancient Indo-European 
societies just surveyed, the terms for the social classes are not cognate.21 


19. All these Iranian terms have Indo-European etymologies and can be regarded as 
specifically Iranian words for these social groups: Avest. @6ravan- ‘priest’ corresponds to Skt. 
брата ‘sorcerer priest’ (possibly cognate to Avest. dtar- ‘fire’, Serbo-Cr. уйға ‘fire’, Ir. áith 
‘oven’); Avest. ra@aésta- goes back to a word for ‘charioteer’, cf. Skt. rathe-stha- ‘one who 
stands in a chariot’; Avest. västar- is cognate to Hitt. westara- ‘shepherd’. 


20. Analogously to the Indian varnas, the Iranian social classes were also associated with 
particular colors (pistra-, lit. ‘color’, later ‘craft, trade’: Benveniste 1969:1.279): the priests with 
white, the warriors with red, the farmers with blue. The analogous Celtic social classes are 
associated with the same colors: the druid priests were symbolized by white, the warriors by red: 
Dumézil 1954:45. It is significant that in all three of these traditions the first two classes — the 
priests and warriors — are characterized by the same colors, white and red respectively, while the 
color of the third class, the farmers and craftsmen, varies. The identical colors for identical 
classes in Indo-Aryan and Celtic show that the color symbolism is of Proto-Indo-European age. 
According to Palmer (1974:11, 17-18), the class that owned land allotments was called *arya- 
(from *ar- ‘receive, acquire, own’) in Proto-Indo-Iranian times; only subsequently did the term 
*arya- come to be an ethnonym. For this interpretation of *arya- cf. Hitt. arnuwala- ‘people 
taken captive and then given land allotments’ from the same Indo-European root *e/or-. 


21. This does not fully apply to the Hittite terms, since they are either hidden by 
Sumerograms or relatively late foreign borrowings, e.g. Hitt. Sankunni- ‘priest’. Skt. brahmán- 
‘priest’ is usually compared to Lat. flämen ‘priest’ as a term applied to the highest priestly rank 
(from PIE *bhlägh-men-: see Pokorny 1959:154, Dumézil 1966:90-9 1); but there are phonetic 
difficulties with these forms (the absence of a reflex of *gh- in the Latin word) and semantic 
inconsistencies with the other cognates of Skt. brahmdn- (e.g. OPers. brazman- ‘form, appear- 
ance’): see Benveniste 1969:1.282-85, Toporov 1974. These Indo-Iranian words can be 
compared to Hom. Gk. morphé ‘form’ (from *morbh-à: Thieme 1968d:203). In Latin, ‘priest’ 
is the compound pontifex, etymologically ‘road builder’, cf. Skt. adhvaryu- ‘priest’ beside 
adhvará- ‘road’, Dumézil 1966:553-54. In Celtic, the word for ‘priest, druid’ is formed on the 
ancient Indo-European word for ‘tree’: Olr. dri ‘druid’, Gaul. Druides, pl. Druidae. The lack of 
a generic Proto-Indo-European term for the class of priests can be explained as due to tabooing of 
the original word and replacement by descriptive expressions in the individual historical 
traditions. 
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Therefore, even if we posit the division into social classes for the late Proto- 
Indo-European period, there is no possibility of reconstructing the terms that 
referred to them. 


8.2.4. The reorganization of the ancient marriage and affinal relations and the 
rise of endogamy in the individual historical societies 


The formation of social classes with different functions led to a radical restruc- 
turing of the original marriage and affinal relations, which had been based on 
the principle of dual exogamy. The appearance of new social groupings 
gradually destroyed the old principles governing marriage and affinal kinship 
and led to the establishment of new relations within each of the new social 
groups. This is in essence a shift from exogamy between moieties to endogamy 
within the newly-formed social groups. The examples surveyed above where 
the old marriage rules were violated in Old Hittite society obviously reflect a 
shift to new marriage and kinship relations due to the reorganization of society 
and the formation of separate social groups. 

Also revealing in this regard are the instructions found in Hittite texts 
whose effect is to limit marriage exchange, ultimately resulting in endogamy 
within social groups. A Middle Hittite text concerning the ‘Stone House’ reads: 
A.NA LÜMES É.NAa4-ya-kán AS.SUM É.GI4.ATIM an-da-an pi-es-kän-du 
pa-ra-a-ma-kän DUMU.NITA DUMU.SAL ASSUM | E.GI4.ATIM 
LÜan-da-i-ya-an-da-an-ni-ya li-e ku-i3-ki pa-a-i ‘a bride may be given into 
the house of the people of the Stone House, but let no one give a son (or) 
daughter out of the house as bride or son-in-law’ (KUB XIII 8 Vs. 13-15). 

In India, as the symbolic varna groups turned into actual closed social classes, 
the practice of endogamous marriage increased, especially in the upper castes, as 
did hypergamy, where a higher caste could give wives to a lower caste but not 
vice versa (L. Dumont 1966:153ff., Hocart 1950). 

Under these conditions, the rise of endogamous marriage within large social 
groups led to the formation of new kinship relations among members of a given 
social group. If the group was small, then endogamy would obviously lead to 
marriage between close consanguineal relatives. Precisely such incestuous 
marriages were the result of endogamy within small groups such as a reigning 
dynasty, where even marriage between brother and sister might be permitted. 
This is the extreme result of endogamy, with examples to be found in many 
traditions, including ancient Indo-European ones — among the Hittites, the 
Greeks, and the ancient Iranians, as well as in ancient Armenia and elsewhere 
(see Dovgjalo 1968:141, Bin-Nun 1975:141). 
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8.3. The structure of the ancient Indo-European pantheon 


8.3.1. The correlation between social structures and the structure of the 
pantheon 


The reconstructed dual social structure of Indo-European, conditioned by the 
binary nature of marriage and affinal relations, and the increasing complexity of 
the society as discrete social groups formed, presuppose analogous structures in 
the religious conceptions of the ancient Indo-Europeans, where earthly social 
relations would have been reflected in a mythically transformed shape. 
Religious conceptions and the relations among the elements of a pantheon are 
ultimately projections from real social relations. The pantheon of a tradition 
and the mythological system created in accord with it are a sort of reflection or 
model of the social relations that characterize the society at the relevant stage of 
its development. 

This is how we must understand the tripartite society established for Indo- 
European by Dumézil and the three functions characteristic of Indo-European 
mythology. The three or more elements reconstructed for the Indo-European 
pantheon must reflect three types of social function and three corresponding 
forms of activity in ancient Indo-European society (see Dumézil 1958, 1966, 
1968, 1971, 1973, 1976; also Littleton 1973, Haudry 1981:20ff.). 


8.3.2. The binary nature of the ancient Indo-European pantheon 


For the Proto-Indo-European pantheon we can reconstruct with certainty at least 
two main deities, which yield regular reflexes on both the expression and 
content planes in the individual ancient Indo-European dialects. 


8.3.3. The highest Indo-European deity, the sky god 


PIE *t'yeu(s)-phHther- ‘father god’: Skt. Dydus pita ‘father god’ (epithet of 
the supreme deity), ‘Sky god’, Gk. Zeü páter (voc.), Lat. lupiter, им. tatis 
Tiwaz ‘father god’, cf. ORuss. Stribog”. 

The first component of this compound, *t’yeu-, can be reconstructed as a 
general term for ‘god’ and specifically for the sun god or sky god: Hitt. šius, 
acc. Siun, gen. Siunas ‘god, sun god, sky god’ (see Neu 1974:116-31, Watkins 
1974); Шим. DTiwaz ‘Sungod’, Skt. dyduh ‘sky’, Gk. Zeus ‘sky god’, gen. 
Diwós, dat. Diwi, Myc. di-we, OLat. Diouis, gen. Iouis ‘Jupiter’, Osc. Diúveí 
‘Iovi’. As an *o-stem in normal grade, *t’eiwo-: Skt. devd- ‘god’, Avest. 
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daeva- ‘demon’, Lat. deus ‘god’, diuus ‘divine’, Olr. dia, gen. dé ‘god’, Olcel. 
tivar ‘gods’, OPruss. deiws, Lith. dievas ‘god’. 

The word for ‘god’ is etymologically connected with the root *t’ei- ‘shine’: 
Skt. dideti ‘shines, is radiant’, Hom. Gk. déato ‘it seemed’. Derivatives of the 
same root yield a word meaning ‘day’: Hitt. Siwatt- ‘day’, Lat. dies ‘day’, ОП. 
die ‘day’; Skt. divd ‘during the day, in daytime’, cf. naktám-divam ‘by night and 
by day’, Arm. tiw ‘day’, Gk. éndios ‘in broad daylight’, Lat. dius ‘by day’ (PIE 
*t'iu-).22 

That the sky god *t'yeu-, also known as *t'yeu(s)-phHther-, occupied 
the dominant position in the Indo-European pantheon can be inferred from the 
fact that in the individual Indo-European mythic traditions the deities which 
continue the ancient sky god rank supreme in their respective pantheons. 
In Anatolian the god *Tiu- (Hitt. Siu-, Luw. Tiwa-, Palaic Tiya-) occupies the 
central position among the numerous deities of the pantheon. In the Old Hittite 
Anittas text the god Siu- is the main god of the tribe, called *our Sun God' 
(Siusummis); a temple is erected to him and the king Anittas returns a statue of 
him to Nesa. 

In early Sanskrit tradition as recorded in the Rigveda, Dydus pita ‘father sky- 
god' is the progenitor of all the heavenly gods, which shows his dominant 
position in the ancient Indo-Iranian pantheon. In Greek mythology Zeus, the 
god of the clear sky who is also addressed as 'father god' (Zeü páter), dominates 
all the other gods of the pantheon. Jupiter holds an analogous position in the 
Italic pantheon and is the equivalent of Zeus in the Italic mythological tradition. 

The original functional identity of these deities in ancient Indo-European 
mythic traditions, together with their cognate names, allows us to posit a 
supreme god *t'yeu(s)-phHther- as the main deity of the Proto-Indo-European 
pantheon. The dominant role of the ‘father god’ *t'yeu(s)-phHther- reflects 
the dominant role of the father, *phHther-, in the patriarchal Indo-European 
family where the children are subordinated to the father (see 8.1.3 above for the 
daughter and twin sons of the supreme god). 

Given the reconstruction of social classes, including a distinct class of priests, 
for the late Proto-Indo-European period, we can associate the main Proto-Indo- 
European deity *t'yeu(s)-phHther- with the class of priests and regard the 
deity as the functional equivalent in the mythological system of the priestly caste 
in the social world. 


22. The antonym of 'day' in Indo-European is *ne/okhoth- “night' (with loss of 
labialization of *kho in a number of dialects): Hitt. nekut- ‘evening’, Toch. B nekciye ‘in the 
evening’, Skt. nák ‘night’, náktam ‘at night’, Gk. nüks, gen. nuktós ‘night’, Alb. náté ‘night’, 
Lat. nox, gen. noctis, Olr. in-nocht ‘tonight’, Goth. nahts, OHG naht (Ger. Nacht), OE neaht, 
niht (Engl. night), Lith. naktis, Latv. nakts, OPruss. naktin ‘night’, OCS nost ‘night’. All these 
words can be brought together formally (pace Peeters 1974a) if we admit delabialization in a 
number of dialects (excluding Hittite and Greek, where the labialization is transferred to another 
segment: see 1.2.2.2 above). 
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8.3.4. The Indo-European god of thunder and military brigades 


In addition to the ranking deity *t'yeu(s)-phHther-, we can also reconstruct a 
thunder god who was also the god of groups of warriors and protector of 
military campaigns. He is associated with high cliffs reaching to the sky, from 
which he sends down thunder and lightning: 

PIE *pher(kho)u-no-: Hitt. DPirwa- ‘the god Pirwa; god on horseback’, cf. 
hekur Pirwa- ‘Pirwa mountain’ (see П.4.1.1.5 above) beside Hitt. peruna- ‘cliff’; 
Skt. Parjánya- ‘thunder god, rain god’, cf. Skt. parjánya- ‘rain cloud’ and Skt. 
Párvata- ‘mountain god’ (cf. the compound /ndräpärvata- ‘Indra and Parvata’) 
beside Skt. párvata- ‘mountain; mountain clouds’ (see II.5.2.1 above), Lith. 
Perkünas ‘thunder god’, Latv. Pérküns ‘thunder god’, ORuss. Perun” ‘Perun, 
god of the prince’s military entourage’, cf. Olcel. Fjgrgyn ‘mother of the 
thunder god Thor’ beside Goth. fairguni ‘cliff? (from a feminine in *-7). In the 
Greek and Roman pantheons the Indo-European god of war is represented under 
another name, Greek Ares and Latin Mars. 

*pher(kho)u-no-, the Indo-European god of war and military campaigns, is 
functionally correlated with the Indo-European social class of warriors. 


8.3.5. The relation between the two major gods of the Indo-European pantheon 


The two highest Indo-European gods, *t’yeu(s)-phHther- and 
*pher(kho)u-no-, who symbolize the sun and thunder respectively, are opposed 
to each other as personifications of the major natural forces causing sunny and 
rainy weather (*su-t'yeu- ‘good day’ and *t’us-t’yeu- ‘bad day’). Thus in 
addition to social functions they also embody economic functions connected with 
the natural forces responsible for abundance and the fertility of the earth. 

These latter functions may subsequently have been personified by a separate 
deity, one who evidently arose at a relatively late stage of Indo-European social 
development and was functionally associated with the social class or classes of 
farmers and artisans. The relatively recent origin of the Indo-European 
protector of economic activities is shown by the fact that the names given to this 
god in the ancient Indo-European traditions are not etymologically related and 
thus cannot be traced back to a single Indo-European protoform.23 Therefore 
any reconstruction of such a god in the Indo-European pantheon must be highly 
tentative and can go back only to the time of the breakup. At that time the rise 
of new deities protecting economic activities led to the transfer of these func- 
tions from the two major gods to the new ones with their specialized economic 
functions. 

23. They include the Hittite fertility god Telepinus, the Ashvins or Nasatyas of Sanskrit 


tradition, the Roman Quirinus, protector of economic activity, Old Icelandic Freyr, and others: 
see Dumézil 1958, 1966. 
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Thus the most plausible reconstruction of the Indo-European pantheon 
postulates only two major deities: 


1. *tyeu(s)-phHther-, with the following functions: 
(a) supreme deity 
(b) deity of sun and clear sky 
(c) deity associated with priestly function 
(d) protector of fertility 


2. *pher(kho)u-no-, with the following functions: 
(a) non-supreme deity 
(b) god of thunder and lightning associated with high cliffs 
(c) war god, associated with warrior class 
(d) protector of economic activity and fertility 


In the individual daughter traditions, while the names and the basic functions 
of the two deities are preserved, there is some transfer of their functions to new 
elements of the pantheon. This leads to major transformations in the pantheons 
of the individual historical traditions, in comparison to the original Proto-Indo- 
European pantheon. 


8.3.6. The transformation of the ancient Indo-European pantheon in the 
Anatolian tradition 


In the Anatolian pantheon, which by Late Hittite times already distinguished 
some thousand gods, the functions of the main deity were originally fulfilled by 
the ancient Indo-European sun god, Anatolian *Tiu- (Hitt. Siu-, Luw. Tiwaz); 
next to him in the pantheon was the thunder god DIM-unna- (DU, DISKUR),24 
Luw. РТ arhunza (etymologized as derived from *tarh-, cf. Hitt. tarh- ‘defeat’: 
Laroche 1959a:127). The Luwian name for this god indicates that the thunder 
god also had military functions, which may reflect a feature of the Proto-Indo- 
European pantheon. Also significant is the fact that in Hittite military oaths 
(unlike other oaths: see Oettinger 1976:41, 48) the thunder god DISKUR-as 
figures as an active punisher of anyone breaking the oath: ki-e li-in-ga-us 
šar-ri-iz-zi nu-us-Si DISKUR-as GISAPIN ar-ha du-wa-ar-na-a-á ‘whoever 
breaks oaths, may the Thunder god completely break his plow’ (KUB XL 
13+Rs. III 39-40). 

The Old Hittite horseback god Pirwa-, etymologically connected to the Proto- 
Indo-European thunder god *pher(kho)u-no-, loses the function of thunder- 
hurler in the Hittite pantheon, is displaced to the periphery, and gradually disap- 


24. E.g. in the Anittas text: ne-pf-is-za-aS-ta DISKUR-un-ni a-as“-šu-uš e-es-ta ‘to the 
thunder god of the sky he was kind’ (KBo III 22 Vs. 2). 
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pears. In the most archaic Old Hittite texts he still preserves one of the ancient 
functions of the Indo-European *pher(kho)u-no-, that of protecting economic 
activity (function 2d above): cf. LUGAL-i DPí-ir-wa-a3 ha-ap-pi-na-ah-zi 
*Pirwa brings wealth to the king' (Laroche 1965a:114, lines 8-9). 

Another fertility god in the Hittite pantheon is Telepinus, who symbolizes the 
disappearing and returning god of fertility (Otten 1942) whose cult is charac- 
teristic of a wide area of Mediterranean culture. In the Hittite and Luwian 
pantheons Telepinus, like a number of other Hittite deities, originates in the 
analogous Hattic god Talipuna. 

The Anatolian god of thunder and war Tarhunt- may have gradually assumed 
the functions of thunderer and military protector which earlier belonged to 
*pher(kho)u-no- (functions 2b and 2c above), while the Old Hittite Pirwa 
preserved function 2d, that of protecting economic activity and fertility. 


8.3.7. The transformation of the ancient Indo-European pantheon in Sanskrit 
tradition 


In Sanskrit tradition as reflected in the Rigveda, the redistribution of the 
functions of the two main Indo-European deities and the appearance of new gods 
leads to the rise of new correlations and the fundamental restructuring of the 
entire pantheon. While Dydus pitd retains the function of progenitor (pita) of 
all the heavenly gods, he is no longer the supreme deity of the pantheon. This 
function is taken over by the Adityas (Skt. Adityd-), in particular Mitra and 
Varuna (Skt. Mitrd-Vdruna-): Dumézil 1948. These two gods, who usually 
appear together in the Rigveda, are associated with the sun (Sürya-), which is 
called the ‘eye’ of Mitra-Varuna. They form a binary opposition along several 
feature distinctions: Mitra is the clear sun, Varuna the night sun (i.e. the moon); 
Mitra is the good creative principle and covenant, Varuna the dark principle; 
Mitra is the fire of the sun, while Varuna represents the element of water and 
the cosmic ocean. 

The second Indo-European deity’s functions of thunderer and war god are 
taken over in the Sanskrit pantheon by the strictly Indic deity Indra (Skt. 
Indra-); the Indo-European *pher(kho)u-no- is thereby displaced to a 
peripheral status, where he is represented by Parjanya (Skt. Parjanya- ‘rain god, 
god of rainclouds’) and Parvata (Skt. Párvata- ‘mountain god’). The attributes 
of these gods in the Sanskrit pantheon preserve a distant connection with their 
Indo-European prototype *pher(kho)u-no-. 

In Sanskrit myth Indra is a rival of the sun and the children of the sky god. 
He steals the wheel of the sun (cakrám süryam ‘sun wheel’, RV IV, 30, 4 et 
pass.); he attacks the daughter of the sky (duhitáram diváh) Usas-, who considers 
herself great (талгудтапат, КУ IV, 30, 9), and destroys her chariot in order 
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to humble her. In these encounters of Indra with other gods we can see the 
process of his gradual rise and transformation into the major deity of the 
Rigveda pantheon. 

The protectors of economic activity, herding and farming, in the Sanskrit 
pantheon are the Ashvins (ASvinau), the twin sons of the supreme deity 
Dyáus pita. Their chariot (rátha-), harnessed with horses (ásva-), brings good 
fortune to ‘two-legged and four-legged’ (dvipáde cátuspade, RV I, 157, 3). The 
function of protecting fertility, which belonged to the supreme deity 
*t'yeu(s)-phHther- in the Indo-European pantheon, is transferred to his sons 
the Ashvins, who are the major expressions of that function in the Sanskrit 
pantheon. 

Examination of the Sanskrit pantheon in historical perspective, a perspective 
partly reflected in the Vedic hymns themselves, permits us to reconstruct a 
transfer of the basic functions of the supreme Indo-European deity to other, 
newly arisen deities; Skt. Dydus pitd retains only the symbolic meaning of 
heavenly progenitor of the other gods of the Sanskrit pantheon. 


8.3.8. The reflection of the ancient Indo-European pantheon in Greek my- 
thology 


In Greek mythology, Zeus (Zeus, gen. Diós, also voc. Zeü páter), representing 
a direct continuation of Proto-Indo-European *t'yeu(s)-phHther-, is the su- 
preme god of the pantheon. He is the god of the clear sky who lives in the 
heavens (aitheri naíon) and rules from on high (hupsizugos); he is 'aegis- 
bearing' (aigíokhos) and the progenitor of numerous gods and mythological 
beings. Functions 2b and 2c (above) of the second Indo-European deity, 
*pher(kho)u-no-, are transferred to Zeus in the Greek pantheon: the function 
of thunderer, association with lightning and high mountains, and the military 
function. He is the one who ‘thunders on high’ (hupsi-bremétes), the ‘gatherer 
of clouds’ (nephelé-geréta), the ‘thrower of lightning and thunderbolts’ 
(terpi-kéraunos, asteropétés), ‘shining with lightning’ (argi-kéraunos), the 
‘Olympian’, inhabitant of Mount Olympus (Olümpie 2ей ‘О Olympian Zeus!’, 
Iliad 1.508), ‘ruler of battle’ (tamíes polémoio). 

Thus the Greek Zeus combines all the basic functions of the two major Proto- 
Indo-European gods. This must be due to consolidation of various functions in 
one god, which may in turn reflect changes in early Greek society, including 
attenuation of the boundary between the priest and warrior classes (see Hocart 
1970:304). Significantly, by Mycenean times in Greece the priesthood was 
distinctly small, no longer having the status of a discrete privileged group. 
Ritual actions had begun to be performed by the head of the family or by 
members of the household (see Blavatskaja 1976:153-54). 
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The transfer of the functions of Indo-European *pher(kho)u-no- to 
*t'yeu(s)-phHther-, Gk. Zeü páter, resulted in the complete disappearance of 
*pher(kho)u-no- from the Greek pantheon and his replacement by Zeus. Only 
isolated functions of *pher(kho)u-no- came to be expressed by new, specifi- 
cally Greek deities subordinate to Zeus: for example, the military function was 
fulfilled by Ares, the son of Zeus and his wife Hera; the artisan function of fire 
and forging by their son Hephaestos; and so on. 


8.3.9. The transformation of the ancient Indo-European pantheon in Italic 
tradition 


In Italic tradition, as in Greek, there is a redistribution of functions in the 
pantheon; but (unlike his Greek counterpart) the supreme Italic god Jupiter 
(Iūpiter/ luppiter), who directly continues PIE *t'yeu(s)-phHther-, does not 
take on all the functions of the second god *pher(kho)u-no- but acquires only 
function 2b, the connection with lightning and thunder. He is the “king (rex) of 
the sky’, ‘the father of gods and people’, and also the thunder, ‘shining with 
lightning’ (form of address Leucesie, nom. Lücetius: see Dumézil 1966:183ff.). 
However, unlike the Greek Zeus he has no military functions (function 2c) and 
no connection with war.25 This function and that of economic activity and 
fertility, associated with *pher(kho)u-no- in the Proto-Indo-European pan- 
theon, are entirely transferred to the Italic god (Roman) Mars, who functions in 
the Italic pantheon as god of war associated with horses,26 god of 
resettlement,27 and protector of agriculture28 — although the name of the 
ancient Indo-European god *pher(kho)u-no- is completely lost in Italic. 

Additional Roman protectors of economic activity are Quirinus and Ops (the 
latter literally ‘abundance’).29 The relatively recent nature of these two gods 
can be seen in the fact that in the Umbrian Iguvine tables the place of Quirinus is 
taken by Uofione (Dumézil 1966:148, 155). 

25. In ancient Rome the ‘priest of Jupiter’, the flamen Didlis, was never supposed to see 

troops, sit on a horse, or see corpses or bloody flesh: see Dumézil 1966:158-59. 


26. The horse sacrifice Equus October (see П.3.1.1.7 above) was dedicated to Mars and 
held on the Martian Field (Campus Martius): Dumézil 1966:160, 217-20, 277. 


27. Mars was the protector of youths who had taken the vow of uer sacrum ‘holy 
springtime' and on coming of age were to move from their native territories to unsettled lands. 
Dumézil (1966:211) traces this custom to an ancient Indo-European one, which forced the Indo- 
Europeans to move farther and farther from their original territory. 

28. The ancient Romans prayed to Mars for agricultural bounty and fertility. A prayer 
cited by Cato asks 'father Mars' (Mars pater ) to protect the people from disease, prevent crop 
failures and famine, send growth and health to grains, vines, and plantings, and keep shepherds 
and livestock (pastores pecuaque) healthy: see Tronskij 1953:139. 


29. Cf. the Old Hittite formula LUGAL-i Pirwas happinahzi ‘to the king Pirwa gives 
wealth’ (see IL.7.3.1 above), with the verbal form happinah-, cognate to Lat. Ops. For the ritual 
use of PIE *Hoph- cf. also OHG uoba ‘holiday’. 
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It has already been mentioned that, despite the functional and etymological 
correlation of the first two gods in the various historical Indo-European 
traditions, the third deity, connected primarily with economic activity, does not 
show etymological unity across the historical traditions. This may be a further 
piece of evidence for the existence of two major gods in the Proto-Indo- 
European pantheon, gods who combined various functions and are reflected in 
somewhat transformed form in the daughter traditions, while the third element 
in the pantheon, associated with particular economic functions, developed only 
in the histories of the separate traditions. 


8.3.10. Traces of the ancient Indo-European pantheon in other Ancient 
European traditions 


For Baltic mythology we can reconstruct an opposition of two major gods, who 
continue the ancient Indo-European gods: Balt. *Deiwas (OPruss. deiws, Lith. 
diévas, Latv. dievs ‘god’), who is described in Lithuanian and Latvian folklore 
texts as living in the sky; and Balt. *Perkünas ‘thunder god’ (Lith. Perkünas, 
Latv. Perkins), who is regarded as having formerly lived on the earth but was 
taken up into the sky by *Deiwas (see SkardZius 1964, Ivanov and Toporov 
1974:21-22ff.). 

Slavic mythology preserves the Indo-European thunder god and war god 
*Perunü. He occupies the highest place, displacing the Indo-European supreme 
god, whose name is replaced in Slavic by an Iranian loan *bogü (see Hamp 
1978). The name of the Old Russian god Stribog” (from *ptr- + *bogü) still 
reflects the status of highest Slavic deity, with the Slavic equivalent of PIE 
*t'yeu- replaced by the Iranian word. However, in Old Russian tradition 
Stribog is no longer the supreme deity, but has functions evidently connected 
with certain natural phenomena. In this, as in the correspondents in Baltic 
myth, we can see a certain typological analogy to restrictions in Sanskrit 
tradition on the role of Dyáus рий, who is displaced in the Vedic pantheon by 
Indra. 

In Germanic and evidently in Celtic mythology, while the basic functional 
correlations of the Indo-European deities are generally preserved, their ancient 
Indo-European names are almost entirely replaced by recent innovations: see 
Polomé 1970. The supreme Germanic deity, who combines the functions of 
priestly god and leader of warriors, has the name Odin, Olcel. Odinn, OE 
Woden, OHG Wuotan (see Höfler 1974); the term comes from PIE *wäth-: Lat. 
uätes ‘soothsayer, prophet’, Olr. fáith ‘prophet’, etc. (Meid 1974:32, Pokorny 
1959:1113). He is the god of magical knowledge, the master of runes, the 
leader of armies of the dead. The thunder god with military functions is Thor, 
Olcel. Pörr. In addition to Thor, the Old Icelandic pantheon still preserves a 
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deity Tyr, who has legal functions; his name goes back to Germanic *teiwaz 
(PIE *t'eiwos), but he no longer ranks high in the pantheon (contrast the 
functions of the cognate Lith. Dievas or the Old Russian Stribog"; see de Vries 
19561, 1957:II, Tonnelat 1948). 

In the ancient Celtic pantheon the same deities are represented by Gaul. Lug 
(the god of magic powers and leader in battle), Olr. Dagda (the supreme god of 
the druids), and others (see de Vries 1961, Vendryes 1948). 


Chapter Nine 


Reconstruction of Indo-European rituals. Legal and 
medical conceptions. The afterworld and burial rites 


9.1. The general spiritual concepts and rituals of the Indo- 
Europeans 


9.1.1. Ritual activity as the practice of the priestly class 


In reconstructing Indo-European society we assume the existence of a social 
class of priests concerned with all of the diverse spiritual, legal, religious, and 
ritual activities. This presupposes an elaborated network of Proto-Indo- 
European terminology reflecting the activity of the priests and thus the legal, 
religious, and ritual norms of ancient Indo-European society. 


9.1.2. Indo-European terms for basic religious concepts 


The meaning “believe, have faith' was expressed by the Proto-Indo-European 
phrase (and later compound) *Khret'- dheH-, literally *place (one's) heart": 
Skt. Srad-dhd ‘faith’, srdd-dadhdti ‘believes, trusts’ (cf. $rät te dadhami ‘I 
believe you’, RV X, 147, 1), Avest. zrazda- ‘believe’, Lat. credo ‘(I) believe’, 
ОП. cretim ‘(I) believe’. Benveniste’s doubts (1969:1.171-79) about the relation 
of *khret'- dheH- to *kher-t’- ‘heart’, which gave him grounds for proposing 
a different etymology for the compound,! are not convincing in view of recent 
Hittite data where the compound k(a)ratan dai- ‘insert core, heart’ (from 
k(a)rat- ‘core, inner part, inside’ [common gender] beside ker, gen. kardiyas 


1. Benveniste's doubts are due primarily to the formal difference of *kbret’- in 
*khret'- dheH- from *Kher-t'- ‘heart’: Gk. ker, Hom. kradfé, Arm. sirt, Lat. cor, gen. 
cordis, Olr. cride, Goth. hafrto, OHG herza (Ger. Herz), OE heorte (Engl. heart), Lith. Sirdis 
‘heart, core’, OCS srüdice ‘heart’ (see Szemerényi 19702) beside Skt. Afd- ‘heart’, Avest. zarad- 
‘heart’. In Sanskrit and Middle Iranian, in contrast, the word Skt. frad-, Pehl. sraó- means 
‘guarantee, trust’. But this meaning must be regarded as derived from ‘believe, have faith, trust’, 
the meaning of the compound in question, and not vice versa; cf. the meaning of Lat. créditum 
‘loan, debt, credit’ as a derivative of credo ‘(I) believe, trust’, etc. It is worth noting that in many 
languages ‘heart’ appears in phrases expressing disposition, trust, etc.: e.g. Russ. serdce lezit 
k Cemu-libo ‘is well disposed toward’, lit. ‘(one’s) heart lies toward’, doverjat’ vsem serdcem 
‘believe with all one’s heart’, ORuss. vložiti v(") serdce ‘put in one's heart’, etc. 
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‘heart’ [neut.]) appears: nu-uš-ma-aš DINGIRDIDLI-e§ ta-ma-i-in ka-ra-a-ta-an 
da-i-ir ‘and the gods put new insides in them’ (KBo XXII 2 I 16). In PIE 
*khret’- dheH- the old Indo-European word for ‘heart’ appears in State II, 
*khr-et’- (active class), while as the name of the organ it appears in State I, 
*kher-t’- ‘heart’ (inactive class). 

PIE *sakh- ‘holy; sanctify; rite’: Hitt. saklai- ‘rite, ritual, sacred custom’ 2 
Lat. sacer, neut. sacrum ‘sacred, holy, inspiring reverence’ (e.g. sacra publica 
‘public rites; sacred holidays’, sacra gentilitia ‘sacred rites of a clan’). In Latin a 
series of derivatives is associated with this word: sanctus ‘holy’,3 with nasal 
infix; sancio ‘(I) consecrate, establish’; the compound sacerdos, gen. sacerdotis 
‘priest, priestess’; sacrificare ‘perform sacrifice’ (the latter two from old com- 
pounds of sacr- with *dheH- ‘put’). 

PIE *eisHro- ‘endowed with sacred power; sacred’: Skt. isirá- ‘powerful, 
mighty’ (pertaining to mythic beings), Gk. (Dor.) hiarös, (Att.) hierós ‘sacred, 
strong, mobile’. Whether this word is admitted as Proto-Indo-European or not 
depends on how one regards its possible connection to the Italic forms Osc. 
aisusis ‘sacrificiis’, Umbr. esono- ‘sacer, sacrificalis’, Volsc. esaristrom 
‘sacrificium’, but also Etruscan aisuna, aisna, eisna ‘divine’. If the Italic forms 
are connected to Etruscan *ais- ‘god’, they cannot be cognate to the Indo- 
European (Greek, Sanskrit) forms (see Benveniste 1969:11.197), which would 
cast doubt on the Proto-Indo-European nature of the word and turn it into a 
Greek-Indo-Aryan areal isogloss. 

Another areal lexical isogloss meaning ‘sacred; endowed with sacred power’ 
may be represented by Avest. spanta- ‘sacred’, Lith. sveritas ‘sacred’, OPruss. 
swent- (in compound names), Latv. svinét ‘sanctify, celebrate holiday’, OCS 
svetü ‘holy’, Russ. svjatoj ‘holy’ (PIE *Khwen-tho-, see also 1.2.3.2n19). This 
word rhymes with the areal Indo-European word *swentho- ‘strong, healthy’, 
reconstructed on Germanic evidence: Goth. swinps ‘strong, healthy’, Olcel. 
svinnr ‘powerful, wise’, OE swid ‘strong’, OHG gisunt ‘healthy’ (Ger. gesund), 
OE gesund (cf. Engl. sound). That these words *Khwen-tho- and *swentho- 
only rhyme and are not ultimately identical is shown (contra Watkins 
1971:1502) by Lith. #veñtas, which requires initial *Khw- and not *sw-. 

PIE *ayu- ‘life force; eternity; lifespan’: Skt. dyu- ‘life force’, adj. ауй- 
‘mobile, strong’, Avest. дуй ‘lifespan’, Hom. Gk. aieí ‘always, constantly’, aiön 
‘life force, lifespan’, Lat. aeuus, aeuum ‘age, century, eternity’, aetds ‘age’, 
aeternus ‘eternal’, Goth. aiws ‘time, eternity, world’, OHG ewig ‘eternal’ (Ger. 
ewig). The Indo-European word, judging from the meanings of its derivatives 
in the daughter languages (especially Indo-Iranian and Greek), must have 

2. E.g. in a hymn to the sun god: ud-ni-ya-an-da-an Sa-ak-la-in iš-hi-ú-ul zi-ik-pát 
ha-an-te-i3-ki ‘you establish the rite and treaty of the lands’ (KUB XXXI 127 I 16-17). 


3. E.g. Sanctum est quod ab iniuria hominum defensum atque munitum est *what is 
protected and shielded from the people's infringements is sacred’ (see Benveniste 1969:II.189). 
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denoted a cyclical life force which moved from one life to another and was 
connected with the idea of eternity: see Benveniste 1937. In addition, Indo- 
European words for ‘youth, youngest’ are formed from the same stem: Lat. 
iouiste (a religious epithet, cf. iuuenis ‘young, full of strength’), Skt. yávistha- 
*youngest' (Watkins 19751). 

PIE *Hner-(th)- ‘life force, male strength’: Hitt. innarawatar ‘life force, high- 
est power’, innarawant- ‘strong’, Luw. annarummi- ‘strong’, annarummahit- 
‘life force’ (= Hitt. innarawatar), Skt. nár- ‘man, person’, Avest. nar-; Skt. 
sünára- ‘full of life force; youthful’, Avest. hunara- ‘miraculous strength’, Skt. 
nrtu- ‘hero’, siinfta ‘life force’ (cf. ОП. so-nirt ‘strong’, Welsh hy-nerth 
*strong"), Oss. Nart- (hero of folk epos; see 1.3.1.9 above); the ancient Germanic 
deity Nerthus (Polomé 1954, 1970:57-58), Arm. ayr, gen. arn 'person, man', 
Gk. anér ‘man’, Hom. énoréé ‘manliness’, Alb. njerí ‘person, man’, Lat. 
neriösus ‘strong’, Welsh ner ‘hero’, nerth ‘manliness’, Olr. nert ‘manliness’. 

In Anatolian, *Hner-(th)-, which was connected with miraculous male 
strength in Indo-European, acquires the meaning ‘life force’ in general, thereby 
displacing PIE *ayu-, which is not attested in Anatolian and is replaced by 
derivatives of *Hner-. That both words existed in Proto-Indo-European with 
the specific metaphysical semantics indicated above is reliably established by 
comparison of the cognates in the historical Indo-European dialects. Apparently 
*ayu- meant ‘youthful life force’ while *Hner-(th)- meant ‘masculine 
strength, maturity’. 


9.1.3. Indo-European terms for religious rites 


PIE *arw- ‘pray, offer prayer’: Hitt. aruwaizzi ‘prays, bows’, Hom. Gk. 
aráomai “(D pray, offer prayer’, arë ‘prayer; curse’ (from *arwä), cf. Umbr. 
arves ‘precibus’ (Gusmani 1968:63-64). 

PIE *or- ‘supplicate, entreat gods’: Hitt. ariya- ‘establish with help of an 
oracle’ (Kammenhuber 1976), Skt. äryati ‘praises’, Lat. öräre (deös) ‘pray to 
the gods; request, say’, oraculum ‘oracle’ (originally ‘place where gods were 
prayed to’: Benveniste 1948a:120), Osc. urust ‘ordverit’, Russ. orať ‘yell’, 
Serbo-Cr. óriti se ‘resound’. 

PIE *muk’- ‘pray; pronounce the words of a prayer’: Hitt. mugai- ‘pray’, 
mugawar ‘prayer’, Umbr. muga- ‘whisper; pronounce in low voice’ (Gusmani 
1968:64), cf. Lat. con-mügento ‘conuocantö’, 1) call together’, mügiö ‘moo’ 
(cf. the meaning of Russ. orať ‘yell’ beside Lat. Ordre ‘pray’, Hitt. ariya- ‘estab- 
lish with help of an oracle’, above). 

PIE *meldh- ‘pray while offering sacrifice; offer prayerful words to gods’: 
Hitt. maldai- ‘pray; solemnly promise the gods to offer a sacrifice’, Arm. 
malt'em ‘(I) pray’, Lith. meldžiù ‘(I) pray’, OCS moliti ‘pray’, ORuss. molit’ 
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‘pray while making sacrifice’, OHG meldon ‘communicate, report’ (Ger. 
melden), OE meld ‘acquaintance’ (Benveniste 1932b).4 

PIE *Heugho-/*Hwegho- ‘praise solemnly while making sacrifice; offer 
prayer’: Skt. vaghát- ‘one who prays during sacrifice; organizer of sacrifices’, 
Avest. aog- (aogada, aoxta) ‘announce solemnly, pronounce’, Gk. eúkhomai ‘(I) 
pray, solemnly promise, make a vow’, eukhé ‘entreaty, prayer, vow’, Lat. 
иоиеб “(1) solemnly promise, make vow, sacrifice’, uotum ‘sacrifice, vow’. Ap- 
parently also connected to this set of words is Hitt. huek-/huk- ‘conjure, pro- 
nounce invocation’ (3sg. huekzi, 3pl. hukanzi). Formally this word goes back to a 
State II stem *Hwegho- (Hitt. huek-), with zero grade of the suffix in *Hu-gho- 
(Hitt. huk-);5 forthe zero grade cf. Апп. uzem ‘I want’, y-uzem ‘(I) seek’. 

This etymology justifies relating the Hittite word to Hitt. huek-/huk- ‘split’. 
Regarding these Hittite words as semantic variants of a single word is justified 
by the semantics of the Indo-European source word: ‘praise, offer prayer with 
sacrifice’. A semantic shift must be assumed for Hittite: ‘praise, pray’ > 
‘conjure’, which could have resulted in semantic isolation of huek-/huk- ‘split’, 
originally ‘divide up a sacrificial animal’.6 

PIE *khens- ‘solemnly proclaim, prescribe, announce’: Skt. sdmsati ‘praises, 
proclaims’, Sarısa- ‘praise, prayer of praise, blessing; curse’, Avest. sdnghaite 
‘solemnly pronounces’, OPers. @atiy ‘says, proclaims’ (e.g. in the Achemenid 
inscriptions: 6atiy Darayavaus ‘thus says Darius’, adaha ‘prescribed, instructed’: 
see Benveniste 1969:11.147), Alb. thom ‘(I) say’, Lat. censeo ‘(I) judge, evaluate, 
determine, maintain’ (cf. Lat. censor ‘censor, magistrate’, Osc. kenzsur, 
keenzstur ‘censor’, Skt. Samstar- ‘one who solemnly proclaims’). Gk. kösmos 
‘order, world order’ (see Watkins 1971:1522, 1524) may also be related to this 
set of words. 


4. Szemerényi (1954) traces this word to the root *mel- ‘say, pronounce’ (Hitt. malai- 
‘approve’, Gk. mélos ‘song’). 

5. The connection of Hitt. huek- and Lat. uóx ‘voice’, Skt. väk- (PIE *Hwekbo.) 
proposed by Sturtevant 1933:80 meets with semantic and formal difficulties (the lack of geminate 
-kk- in the Hittite form). The lack of the expected final -w- in the Hittite reflex of PIE final 
*-gho- (Hitt. huek- instead of the expected *hueku-) can be explained as dissimilative loss (as is 
also the case if the Hittite word is related to PIE *wekho-). 

6. In contrast to the words just surveyed, whose Proto-Indo-European character is proven 
by the Hittite cognates, there are several words with analogous semantics which are restricted to 
individual dialect groupings (primarily Greek-Aryan and Ancient European): Skt. yájati ‘honors 
with prayer and sacrifices’, ijya ‘sacrifice’, yajnd- ‘reverence for the gods; sacrifice’, Avest. 
yazaite ‘honors’ (e.g. yazamaide ‘we honor’, opening formula for Avestan hymns and prayers: 
Thieme 1968e:204ff.), yasna- ‘reverence for the gods, sacrifice’ (name of part of the Avesta), 
Gk. házomai 1) fear (gods)', hágios ‘holy, sacred’, PIE *yak’- (a Greek-Aryan dialect word); 
Lat. uictima ‘sacrificial animal, sacrifice’, Goth. weihs ‘sacred’, OHG wih, w Thi ‘sacred’ (cf. 
OHG wihen nahten > Ger. Weihnachten ‘Christmas’), OE wéoh, wig ‘image of god’ (PIE 
*weikb-, an Italic-Germanic lexical isogloss in its ritual meaning); Lat. faueo 'reverently keep 
silence, regard with favor’, OCS govejo ‘(I) honor, worship’ (in religious sense), cf. Russ. 
govet’ ‘fast and attend service before confession and communion’ (PIE *ghou-, an Italic-Slavic 
isogloss in its religious sense). 
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PIE *naH- ‘fear, revere (gods), be ashamed’: Hitt. nah- ‘fear, revere, 
venerate’, nahhan ‘respect, veneration',7 nahhant- ‘fearful, careful’,8 nahšariya- 
‘be afraid’, nahsaratt- ‘fear, veneration’, Ойт. nár (from *nd-sro-) ‘fearful, 
timid’, ndire ‘shame’. The formal correspondence of Anatolian and Celtic 
shows that the root is Proto-Indo-European. Anatolian exhibits the original 
meaning and Celtic a secondary development, following general semantic 
typology: ‘fearful, respectful, reverent’ > ‘ashamed’ but not vice versa. 

The set of Proto-Indo-European words connected with reverence for the 
gods and sacrifices to them includes a number of other formations surveyed in 
П.6.4.6 above in connection with words pertaining to sacrifices (‘sacrificial 
animal’, ‘food’, ‘drink’). 

PIE *k’en-/*k’n- in the active or middle with suffix and preverb: ‘ac- 
knowledge, become aware; acknowledge guilt or sin’: Hitt. kanes- ‘acknowledge, 
identify; acknowledge guilt or sin’ (e.g. nu-mu wasdul-mit teddu n-e-z-an 
kanes-mi ‘let him (і.е. my god] name my sins and I will acknowledge them’); 
Ved. prati- jfid- ‘acknowledge, confess’; Gk. suggignöskö 1) realize’ (stiggndthi 
moi ‘let me realize’), Lat. agnöscö (< ad- + -рпо-) '(I) acknowledge, realize’, 
OE oncnawan ‘acknowledge’, Lith. (pri)pazinti ‘acknowledge’, Latv. pazit 
‘recognize’, atzit ‘acknowledge (one’s mistakes)’, OCS süznati (se) ‘confess’, 
Russ. soznavat'(sja) ‘confess’, Alb. njoh ‘know, recognize; acknowledge 
(rights)’, see Watkins 1978. 


9.1.4. Indo-European terminology for fortunetelling rites 


The Proto-Indo-European ritual terminology for foretelling the future is 
reflected in words connected with fortunetelling rites: 

PIE *sàk'- ‘recognize by signs; ask (the gods’ will)’: Hitt. sagai- ‘omen, 
sign’, Sakiya- ‘reveal (by means of oracle)’, Lat. sagus ‘prophetic’, saga ‘woman 
diviner’, praesagium ‘presage’ (see Kammenhuber 1976:196), Olr. saigim ‘(1 
try to find out, seek’, Goth. sdkjan ‘seek, judge’, OE s&can (Engl. seek), OHG 
suohhen (Ger. suchen) ‘seek’, cf. Gk. hegéomai ‘(T) lead, am leader’. That the 
primary sense in Indo-European was a ritual one is evident from Hittite and 
Latin, two ancient traditions where the practice of divining and ascertaining the 
gods’ will survived until historical times. In Germanic the word acquired the 
more general sense ‘inquire, try to find out’, in part becoming a legal term: 
Olcel. sgk ‘legal matter, case’, OE sacu ‘lawsuit, legal case’ (Engl. sake), OHG 


7. E.g. in the autobiography of Hattusilis: AVA DISTAR GASAN.YA nahkan esdu 
‘may there be respect for Ishtar, my lady’. 


8. E.g. in the ‘Instructions to Temple Servants’: mekki nahhantes estin ‘be very careful 
(with fire). 
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sahha ‘legal case’ (Ger. Sache), etc. Gk. hegéomai underwent a different 
semantic development to acquire the meaning of leadership. 

PIE *Ho- “consider true, believe an omen’: Hitt. ha- (15р. hami) ‘believe, 
consider true or reliable’, Lat. Omen ‘sign, omen, solemn custom, rite of au- 
gury' (e.g. Omen ... accipere ‘accept as true’: Benveniste 1962a:11). On dialect- 
geographical grounds the Hittite-Italic lexical correspondence justifies 
reconstructing the word in roughly the Hittite-Latin meaning for Proto-Indo- 
European. 


9.1.5. Indo-European legal and ritual terminology 


Proto-Indo-European legal terminology is inextricably bound up with ritual 
terminology, which shows that the law was inseparable from the ritual concep- 
tions that determined the legal norms of the ancient Indo-Europeans. The legal 
norms of the society were part of the ritual system, controlled by priests who 
combined the functions of directing spiritual activity and regulating basic 
societal norms. 

PIE *yewo- “establishment, ritual rule, ritual norm’: Skt. yóh ‘health, 
success’ (in the phrase Sdm yóh ‘happiness and health’), Avest. yaoZda- ‘bring 
into accord with cultic norm’ (from *yaos + *da- ‘put’), yaoXdáti- ‘ritual 
purification’ (Benveniste 1969:11.113); OLat. ious (Lat. iis, gen. iuris) ‘law, 
system of rules, power’, iustus (OLat. iouestöd) ‘just, fair, legitimate, in accord 
with the law’, iuro ‘(D swear, take oath’, ОП. huisse ‘fair, legitimate’ 
(from *yus-tyos, Pokomy 1959:512). The Aryan-Italic-Celtic correspondence 
makes the word in its legal and ritual sense reconstructible for Proto-Indo- 
European. 

PIE *t'eikh- ‘design, predestination, indication, direction, law’: Hitt. 
tekkussai- ‘indicate, present’ (i3tarna tekkussai- ‘distinguish (from others), 
mark, legalize’), tekkusSanu- ‘indicate, observe, present’ (Friedrich (1952]:220), 
Skt. disáti ‘points out, marks’, disti-h ‘indication, prescription’, disd ‘direction’, 
Gk. deíknümi ‘(1) show, indicate’ (cf. Hitt. tekkusSa-nu-), dike ‘right, sign, 
portent (of a god)’ (see Palmer 1950:158), dikas-pólos ‘one who makes 
judgment; judge’, dikaios ‘just, fair, decent’, Lat. dicdre ‘solemnly proclaim; 
dedicate, sanctify, sacrifice’ 9 iudex ‘judge’ ,10 Goth. ga-teihan ‘show, announce’ 
(cf. taikns ‘sign, miracle’, OHG zeihhan ‘sign’, Ger. Zeichen, OE t&can ‘teach’, 
Engl. ѓеасћ) 11 OHG zeigon ‘indicate’ (Ger. zeigen). 


9. The meanings of the Latin word still show a connection to its original ritual and 
religious semantic background. 


10. A compound of *yeu-t + *deik- meaning ‘one who shows the law, the prescriptions’. 


11. The Germanic forms show a reflex of *kb which has not undergone spirantization 
because it goes back to an unaspirated allophone: see I.1.4.3 above. 
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PIE *leik’- ‘bind, swear oath, swear, bind in obligation’: Hitt. lingai-, 
lingan ‘oath’: linkiya$ DINGIRMES ‘gods of oath’, linkiyantes ‘gods of oath’ 
(Oettinger 1976:41); Lat. ligo ‘(I) bind, join’, obligatio ‘obligation’, alligo 
‘(I) fasten, bind, oblige’ (lex alligat ‘the law obliges’, caput suum alligare 
‘guarantee with one’s own head’, etc.), see Gusmani 1968:64. For other 
dialect forms cf. Gk. loigontían - phratrian (Hesychius), Lith. laigonas ‘wife’s 
brother', Ukr. polygatysja 'come into contact, strike up friendship with 
someone'. 

PIE *mHr-/n-(th)- ‘hand, power; put into (someone's) possession, govern’: 
Hitt. maniyahh- ‘hand over, turn power over, rule’, maniyahhai- ‘government, 
power',12 cf. LUmaniyahhatalla- ‘ruler, deputy’, Lat. manus ‘hand, power, 
control, possession’, aliquid in manu alicuius ponere ‘put something into 
someone’s possession’, lit. ‘put something into someone’s hand’, manus uiri 
*husband's power over wife’ (cf. in manum autem feminae tantum conueniunt 
‘only women go over into [someone else's] power’, see Watkins 1970a:325), 
mando ‘(I) give over’ (from *manu- + *dhe-; for the semantics cf. Hitt. 
mani yahh-, Umbr. manuv-e ‘in the hand, in manu’, MIr. montar, muinter ‘legal 
wife’, Olcel. mund (fem.) ‘hand’, mundr (masc.) ‘bride price and the husband's 
guardianship obtained on its payment’, OE mund ‘hand; defense’, OHG 
foramundo ‘guardianship’ (Ger. Vormund, cf. Ger. mündig ‘of age, major’: 
Paul 1956:11.710); cf. Gk. máre ‘hand’ (the same as kheir, according to com- 
mentators on Homer), cf. Hom. márpto ‘seize, hold’. 

Thus the Indo-European protoform can be reconstructed with the meaning 
*hand' as a symbol of power, as is reflected in Anatolian, Italic-Celtic, and 
Germanic. In a number of dialects the word still retains the meaning of ‘hand’ 
proper (Italic, in part Greek). The word for *hand as symbol of power' was 
opposed to *£hes-r-/*$hes-tho-, which meant ‘hand’ strictly as a body part. 
In the historical dialects the meanings of the forms are redistributed, with one of 
them acquiring a specialized sense: in Anatolian *ghes-r- continues to be used 
in the sense ‘hand as body part’ (as is true of Gk. kheír: see П.8.1.8), while 
*mHr-/n- is preserved only in derivatives in the metaphorical sense ‘power, 
government’ (and in the sense ‘hand’ in the Greek relic word máre). In Italic, 
* Shes-r- is displaced and *mHr-/n- becomes the basic word for ‘hand’ as both 
body part and symbol of power. 

PIE *serkh- ‘compensate a loss’: Hitt. Jarnink- ‘compensate for loss’ (due to 
theft, damage), ‘redeem guilt (before god)’, sarnikzel ‘compensation, redemp- 


12. E.g. in the archaic ritual KUB XXIV 1 I 17-18, 23-24: LUGAL-i-ma-mu 
DINGIRMES DUTU-us DISKUR-as-sa ut-ne-e E-ir-mi-it-ta ma-ni-ya-ah-hi-ir ... LUGAL- 
ü-e-mu ma-ni-ya-ah-ha-en GlShu-lu-ga-an-ni-en GISDAG-iz a-ru-na-za ú-da-aš ‘and the sungod 
and thundergod gave me, the king, the country and my house over to my power ... the [deified] 
Throne brought me, the king, my royal power — a carriage — from beyond the sea’. 
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tion of guilt',13 Lat. sarciö '(I) compensate (for damage)’ (cf. noxiam sarcire 
‘compensate for damage’ in archaic legal contexts; see Watkins 1970a:329); also 
etymologically related to this root is Hom. Gk. hörkos ‘oath’, hórkion ‘oath, 
sacrificial prayer’. 


9.1.6. The distribution of ritual and legal terms by dialect area 


The dialect distribution of the Indo-European legal and ritual terms is worth 
remark. The basic words of this set, and the special ritual and legal senses of 
Proto-Indo-European words, are generally restricted to Anatolian and Italic. 
This is true of *sakh- ‘sacred’, *or- “entreat gods’, *muk’- ‘pray’, *sak’- 
‘recognize (the will of the gods)’, *Ho- ‘consider true’, *leik’- ‘bind in 
obligation’, *serkh- ‘compensate (damages)’; cf. also the Celtic and Anatolian 
sharing *naH- ‘fear, revere’. This restriction could be explained as due to loss 
of the corresponding words in the other dialects, or at least loss of the specific 
relevant meanings in retained lexemes.14 If so, these words would have to be 
reconstructed for the Proto-Indo-European stage in their specialized ritual and 
legal senses.15 On the other hand, it could be that at least some of these words 
represent an Anatolian-Italic (and Celtic) isogloss restricted to a particular 
dialect area within Proto-Indo-European. Then we would be dealing not with 
Proto-Indo-European words but with words characteristic of the Anatolian- 
Italic-Celtic dialect area of Proto-Indo-European. Support for the second 
hypothesis comes from words which are to all appearances Proto-Indo- 


13. E.g. in the ‘Prayer of Mursilis during a time of plague’, KUB XIV 14 Rs. 
19-20: am-mu-uk-[m]a $и-та-а-а A.NA DINGIRMES ENMES.Y/A] sar-ni-ik-zi-el 
maS-kän-na KUR-e ... Se-ir Sar-ni-in-ki-is-ki-mi ‘and I will bring you, gods, my lords, 
expiation and gifts for the sake of the country’ (lit. ‘I will redeem redemption’). In the Hittite 
Laws the word is used in connection with compensation for theft, Hitt. taya- ‘steal’ (for Indo- 
European terms for theft and property see 11.7.3.3). 


14. A word from the same semantic field is *Has- ‘ritual hearth, altar’ (Hitt. ha33a-, Lat. 
ara, see 11.6.4.4 above), reflected with altered meaning in Sanskrit: äsa- ‘ashes’ (cf. ‘also Olcel. 
arinn ‘raised firebed’). Another is *sphe/ont’- ‘perform sacrificial libation, offer sacrifice’ 
(Hitt. Sipant-, Lat. sponded, Gk. spéndo, see 11.4.2.1.6 above; the word is lost from the other 
dialects). 

Ritual terms dialectally restricted to Anatolian and one western branch include the 
following, found in Anatolian and Germanic: Hitt. talliya- ‘solemnly appeal to a god for help’: 
Olcel. bulr ‘performer of sacred ritual speech’; Hitt. alwanza- ‘spell’: Runic Norse alu ‘magic 
spell’; etc. (see Polomé 1975). 


15. Analogous problems arise with other areally restricted legal and ritual terms, whose 
reconstruction as Proto-Indo-European requires correspondences from outside the given area. 
For instance, the set of legal terms Ir. dligim ‘(I) am entitled to’, dliged ‘debt’, Goth. dulgs 
‘debt’, OCS dlügü ‘debt’ justifies positing a Celtic-Germanic-Slavic dialect term; but their 
possible etymological connection to an Indo-Iranian ritual and legal term (Iranian *drang- ' guilt, 
responsibility', etc.: see Perixanjan 1973:469-74) moves the word back to the Proto-Indo- 
European stage. 
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European but take on specialized ritual and legal terminological senses only in 
Anatolian-Italic and are consequently represented in these meanings only in 
Anatolian and Italic. 

An Indo-European word that is revealing in this connection is *wer- ‘look, 
pay attention, be careful’: Gk. óromai ‘(T) look after someone’, hörei - phulássei 
(Hesychius) ‘guards’, Hom. oüros ‘watchman’, horáo “(Т) see’, Goth. war(s) 
‘careful’, OE wer ‘careful, attentive’ (Engl. aware), OHG giwar ‘careful, 
attentive’, biwardn ‘guard’ (Ger. bewahren); Goth. daurawards 'doorkeeper 
(cf. Ger. Torwart), OHG wart ‘watchman’, wartén ‘pay attention, await’ (Ger. 
warten), Latv. véru ‘(I) look, notice’. In Hittite and Latin — and hence in the 
Anatolian-Italic dialect area — the word acquires the specialized meaning ‘fear’ 
(in ritual sense): Hitt. werite- ‘fear, tremble',16 weritema- ‘fear, fright’,17 Lat. 
uereri ‘revere, fear, worship’; cf. Olr. cö(a)ir ‘appropriate, correct’, which may 
reflect a specialized ritual and legal meaning. 


9.1.7. The Indo-European word for 'blood feud' 


We can also distinguish Indo-European cognates with legal and ritual semantics 
which, while clearly dating back to Proto-Indo-European and represented in 
almost all branches, are missing in Anatolian and Italic. A clear example is 
*khoe/oi-(nà-) ‘punish, compensate, pay price, avenge’: Skt. cáyate ‘avenges’, 
cetár- ‘avenger’, ápa-citi- ‘retribution’ (cf. Gk. apótisis ‘payment, vengeance’), 
Avest. kay- ‘pay, compensate’, kaend- ‘redemption; punishment, retribution’, 
Hom. Gk. tind “@) pay, compensate, punish, avenge’, tisis ‘payment, punishment, 
vengeance, redemption’, poiné ‘retribution, vengeance, blood feud, payment for 
murder’, Lith. kdina ‘price, payment’ (including bride price), OCS céna ‘price, 
payment’ (cf. Avest. каёпа-, Gk. poiné, Lith. káina), kajo se '(I) repent’. 

Semantic comparison of this set of words suggests that Indo-European had an 
undifferentiated legal and ritual concept of payment or compensation. A blood 
feud was the same kind of compensation — payment for blood — as compensa- 
tion for damages or payment for a bride. 

In Anatolian, however, the general concept of compensation is subdivided 
into various categories, each with its own special label. Payment for blood is 
expressed by eshar Sanh- ‘thirst for blood’ (used of the gods, i.e. ‘demand that a 
person take blood vengeance’, e.g. in the Telepinus text: DINGIRMES eshar 
Sanhir ‘the gods are thirsty for blood’). Bride price was kusata-, compensation 


16. E.g. in a divination text, КОВ VIII 1 II 4: ta-me-ta ü-e-ri-ti-iz-[zi] ‘in another place 
he will tremble'. 

17. E.g. in a Middle Hittite hymn to the sun, КОВ XXXI 127 I 59-60: ZAG-az-te-it 
na-ah-ša-ra-at-eš hu-i-ya-an-te-e GUB-la-az-ma-at-ta ü-e-<ri>-te-ma-as hu-i-ya-an-te-es 
‘to your right are spreading horrors, to your left spreading terrors’. 
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for damages incurred was Sarnikzel, and ‘payment, price (of an object)’ was also 
expressed by another archaic term, happar (see 11.7.3.1). 

In Italic tradition the ancient undifferentiated Indo-European *khoei-(nà) 
*payment, compensation, vengeance' was lost, evidently displaced by the 
evolution of the elaborate Latin system of legal terminology with its differen- 
tiated payment, compensations for damage, and redemption of guilt.18 


9.1.8. Ritual and legal formulas containing roots with very general meanings 


In addition to the specialized lexemes surveyed above, we can also reconstruct 
whole Proto-Indo-European formulas of a ritual and legal nature, expressed by 
derivatives of *es- ‘be’, *dheH- ‘put’, and similar basic verbs. 

PIE *s(o)nth- (participial form of ‘be’) “true, real, having actually done’ > 
‘guilty’: Hitt. asant- ‘correct, true’, Skt. sánt-, sát- ‘true, real’, satyá- (*snthyo-) 
‘truth’, Avest. hai@ya- ‘true, faithful’, hant-, hat- ‘true’, Gk. td ónta ‘truth, 
reality, property’, Lat. söns ‘guilty’ (Watkins 1967a), Germanic *sanba-: OHG 
sand, OSax. 500 “гие, real; one whose guilt is beyond doubt’, OE sod ‘true, real’ 
(Engl. sooth); Goth. sunja ‘truth’ (from *sundja-z), OE synn ‘sin’ (Engl. sin): 
Watkins 1971:1515. 

PIE *dheH-m- (derived from *dheH- ‘put, place’) ‘pertaining to the ritual 
or legal establishment’: Skt. dháman- ‘sacred law, custom’, Hom. Gk. and-théma 
‘ritual’ (‘songs and dances during feast’), ‘sacred gift’, thémis ‘law, sentence, 
rights’ (cf. hé thémis estin ‘as is proper, authorized’), Thémis, god of juris- 
prudence; Goth. doms ‘sentence, glory’, domjan ‘sentence’ (o ablaut grade), OE 
dom ‘sentence, fate’ (Engl. doom), OHG tuom ‘sentence, custom’. The under- 
lying root *dheH- itself also has ritual and legal meaning in a number of 
phrases such as *Khret'- dheH-, *yew(o)- dheH- (see 9.1.2 and 9.1.5 above). 
Also relevant are formulaic expressions with ritual meaning such as Hitt. 
SAPAL NIS DINGIRMES dai- ‘place under the oath of the gods’, Skt. namadha- 
‘giver of names’ (from nama + dhä- ‘give a name’, lit. ‘put a name’), Gk. 
onomathétés ‘name-giver’, Hitt. laman te- ‘call by name’, and others. 

PIE *ar-(tho-) ‘fit, correspond, unite’, in its ritual and legal meaning ‘be 
fitting, appropriate; conform to what has been established’: Hitt. ara ‘according 
to law’, UL ara ‘is not appropriate, not according to the law’, DAra- ‘Good, 
Right’ (the deified concept of propriety: Otten 1958:98-99), Skt. rtá- ‘sacred 
law; established principle’, Avest. arata-, OPers. arta- ‘law, right, sacred law’, 
Avest. a3a- (= *arta) ‘what is fitting, conforms to the law’, Gk. ársion - dikaion 
‘fair, just’ (Hesychius), an-drsios ‘inimical’. 


18. Latin, like Hittite, also lacks the specialized term for ‘payment’ derived from 
*khoer-/*khor-(ei-) (see 11.7.3.2 above), which may well ultimately go back to the same root 
*khoei-. 
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9.2. Indo-European medical terminology. Medicine as part of the 
ritual system 


9.2.1. The general term for ritual healing in Indo-European 


Another word belonging to the broad spectrum of ritual and legal notions is 
*met'-, attested in the historical dialects in numerous derivatives having to do 
with mental activity, law, ritual, and medical treatment: Skt. masti- 
‘measurement, weighing’, Arm. mit ‘thought, reason’, Hom. Gk. médomai ‘(D 
think, think over, contemplate’, Lat. meditor ‘(I) meditate’, Umbr. теў, mers 
‘law, ius’, mersto ‘just, iustum’, Osc. med-diss ‘judge, iudex’, Olr. midiur ‘(1) 
meditate, judge, make legal decision’, mess ‘legal procedure’, med ‘scales’, 
Goth. mitan, OE metan, OHG mezzan ‘measure’ (Ger. messen), Olcel. mjgtudr 
‘fate’. The meanings of the word also include ‘wise man, healer, curer’: Avest. 
vi -mad- ‘doctor, healer’, e.g. vi-máóayanta ‘they should give medical treatment’, 
Gk. Médé, Médeia ‘Medea’ (i.e. ‘healer’), Agamë de; Lat. medeor ‘(I) treat, give 
treatment, cure’, medicus ‘doctor’ (Pokomy 1959:706).19 


9.2.2. Structure of rituals for treating disease 


The Proto-Indo-European conception of medicine and the treatment of disease 
was still closely connected to ritual.20 Curing and restoring health were seen as 
the function of special rituals performed in accord with prescribed rules.21 


19. In individual historical Indo-European traditions the function of healing is carried out 
by special gods, sometimes sun gods: the Sanskrit Ashvins, dévyd bhisdjd ‘divine healers’ (see 
Ward 1968), as well as Varuna and Rudra (Puhvel 1970b), the Greek Apollo and his son 
Asclepius, the special Old Prussian healing god Auschauts (lit. ‘driving out disease’: Toporov 
1975-:1.165-66), Gaulish healing deities (de Vries 1961:78-80). 

20. The Proto-Indo-European word for ‘be sick’ (i.e. “experience the harmful action of a 
power hostile to people") is reconstructed as *s(th)erk'- with two meanings, 'guard, take care 
(of a sick person), love’ and ‘be sick’: Gk. stérgo ‘(I) love, take care of (e.g. parents taking care 
of children), Olr. serc ‘love’, OLith. sérgmi ‘watch over’, Lith. sárgas, Latv. safgs ‘guard, 
watchman’, OCS straZi, Russ. storoZ ‘guard, watchman’ beside Hitt. istark- ‘be sick’ (in 
constructions such as antuhSan i$tarakzi ‘a person will get sick’, lit. ‘will make a person sick’, 
usually said of the goddess Ishtar, who sends illnesses: Burde 1974:12-16), Toch. A sark, B 
Sark ‘illness’, Lith. sifgti ‘be sick’, Latv. sirgt ‘be sick’, ОП. serg ‘illness’ (see Toporov 
1975-:1.52). The combination of these two meanings in one word can be explained by a shared 
original ritual meaning “guard a sick person against hostile forces’, cf. Russ. storozit’ bol'nogo 
*watch over a sick person', etc. A possible Proto-Indo-European word for “take care of a sick 
person’ is reconstructed as *sokhtho-: Hitt. saktaizzi ‘takes care of a sick person’, MIr. socht 
‘stupor’ (see Watkins 19754). 

21. The Indo-European word for ‘health’ is *sol-(w-): Toch. A salu ‘whole’, B solme 
‘whole’, Skt. särva- ‘unharmed, integral, all’, sarvdtati- ‘fact of being unharmed, health’, Avest. 
haurva-, OPers. haruva- ‘unharmed, whole’, Avest. haurvatät- ‘wholeness, perfection, success’, 
Arm. off ‘healthy, whole’, Gk. hölos ‘perfect, whole’, Hom. ой105 ‘whole, unbroken’, 
Lat. salüs ‘fact of being unharmed, health’, saluus ‘whole, unharmed, healthy’, Umbr. 
sal(u)uom ‘saluum’, Alb. ngjáll ‘bring to life, make healthy’. A dialectally restricted word with 
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Analysis of the relevant ritual texts from various Indo-European traditions 
allows us to reconstruct the earliest Indo-European conceptions of conjuring and 
treating disease in order to rid people of their ailments. We can also partially 
reconstruct the earliest views of physiology, anatomy, human body parts, and 
especially the anatomy of (sacrificial) animals. The enumeration of body parts 
to some extent determines the structure of curing rituals in various Indo- 
European traditions, including Hittite. For Sanskrit and ancient Germanic see 
Kuhn 1968[1864]:11ff.; also Schlerath 1968a:325ff., Puhvel 1970b:379, 382. 
For the Hittite ritual of Tunnawi see Goetze 1938, Burde 1974, and for struc- 
turally analogous Luwian rituals Laroche 1959a:149.22 


9.2.3. Indo-European names for body parts 


In addition to paired body parts such as *£hes-r-/*ges-tho- ‘hand’, *phe/ot’- 
‘foot’, *Se/okho- ‘eye’, *bhruH- ‘eyebrow’, and *o(H)us- ‘ear’ (surveyed in 
IL.8.1.9), and *Kher-t'- ‘heart’ (see note 1 to this chapter), we can reconstruct 
the following Proto-Indo-European words for human or animal body parts. 

PIE *thoekh- ‘body; body part; membrane, skin’: Hitt. tuekka- “body, indi- 
vidual’ (Kammenhuber 1965),23 tuekkes (pl.) ‘body parts’, Skt. tvacas- (nom.), 
Ved. tvák- ‘skin, hide, membrane, cover, surface’, Hom. Gk. sdkos ‘shield’ 
(made of leather or hide); for the phonetic correspondence of Hitt. tw- and Gk. 
s- see 1.2.4.6 above. 

PIE *Kh(e)rHs-r/-n- ‘head; location of thoughts and brain’:24 OHitt. 


the similar meaning ‘healthy, unharmed’ is *kbai-lo-: Goth. hails, Olcel. heill, OHG, Ger. heil 
‘healthy, whole’, OE hal (Engl. whole); OHG heil ‘health, success’, OE h#l ‘favorable omen’ 
(cf. Welsh coel ‘omen’), OPruss. kailüstiskan (acc.) ‘health’, OCS сей ‘healthy, whole, 
unharmed’. 

22. Luwian rituals and their Hittite analogs enumerate the ‘twelve body parts’ (Hitt. 
XII UZUÜRHLA, Luw. XII happisati beside Hitt. happesSar as a reading of UZUÜR: Otten 
1953a:100); mentioned first is IV-ti pa-a-ar-ta-ti (KUB XXXV 43 Rs. III 24) ‘four parts (of an 
animal)’: see Laroche 1959a:80. Luw. parta- ‘part (of body)’, cognate to Hitt. pars- ‘cut apart, 
divide into parts, split’, can be compared to Lat. pars, gen. partis ‘part’ (cf. also Olr. rann ‘part’); 
cf. also the formally corresponding Ved. Skt. pürtí- ‘rich offering’, evidently a sacrificial offering 
(Pokorny 1959:817), and the semantically close Skt. pdérsu-, Avest. parasu- ‘rib’, Oss. fars 
‘side’ (Abaev 1949:1.18). An analogous image of twelve basic body parts is attested in Celtic 
tradition in Old Irish medical texts, where the ‘twelve gates of the soul (or life)’ are the twelve 
basic body parts in which disease can be fatal (Meid 1974:28). 

23. A Hittite ritual for the treatment of eye diseases (KUB XXXIII 66 Vs. II 16ff.) 
enumerates body parts beginning with А.МА DUMU.LU.ULU.LU-ma_ tu-ik-ki-is-si ‘the 
human son has in his body’. Then the body parts are enumerated in this order: head (SarSan-), 
eye (Sakuwa), walula- (?), white of eye (harki-), forehead (hant-), eyebrows (enera-), and 
eyelashes (laplipa-). 

24. Words for ‘skull’ and “brain” are restricted to areal terms which cannot be regarded as 
definitively Proto-Indo-European. One example is Gk. brekhmös, brékhma “front part of head’ 
beside OE bregen, Engl. brain (see Pokorny 1959:750, Watkins 1971:1500, 1530); cf. also 
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haršar, gen. haršanaš, Late Hitt. harsan- “head',25 Ved. Skt. sirsan-, gen. Sirsnáh 
‘head; location of thoughts’ (see Grassmann 1873:1398), Gk. Кага ‘head’ (from 
*khrHs-n > *karaa), karára - kephalé (Hesychius) from *karasra, Lat. 
cerebrum ‘brain’ (from *KherHs-ro-, cf. Gk. karara). Alternating forms in 
-r/-n- are found within a single paradigm only in Old Hittite; Late Hittite and the 
other early Indo-European dialects — Sanskrit, ancient Greek, Latin — 
generalize one or the other form: that in -r for Lat. cerebrum and Gk. karara, 
that in -n- for Late Hitt. harsan-, Skt. sirsan-, Gk. kára.26 

PIE *men- ‘thought, mind, reason; think, remember’: Toch. A mnu 
‘thought’, B mafiu ‘desire’, Skt. mánah (Avest. manah-) ‘thought’, mányate 
‘thinks’, Avest. mainyeite ‘thinks’, Hom. Gk. menoináo ‘(T) desire eagerly, strive 
for, design, purpose’, mémona ‘(I) remember’ (cf. ménos ‘fury, anger’), Arm. 
i-manam “(1) understand’, Lat. mens, gen. mentis ‘mind’, memini '(I) remem- 
ber’, Olr. тепте ‘mind, state of mind, expectation, desire’, do-moiniur ‘I think, 
believe', Goth. muns “thought, opinion', munan “think, intend', ga-munds 
*memory (of)', OIcel. munr 'thought, wish', OE ge-mynd, OHG gi-munt 
‘memory, recollection’, Lith. menu “(Т) think’, mintis ‘thought’, OCS minjo '(I) 
think’, pameti ‘memory’. Thought or mind or soul (istanzana-) as a part of the 
human body still figures in Hittite burial rituals which enumerate the souls of 
various body parts (see II.1.2.3 above).27 

PIE *Hanth- ‘forehead, front part of head, face’: Hitt. hant- ‘forehead, 
front part’, cf. Lat. antiae ‘hair falling on forehead’ (from *Hanthyo-, 
cf. OIcel. enni, OHG andi ‘forehead’), Olr. étan ‘forehead’; in most other 
dialects the word is used only in the meaning ‘fore, front part’: Homeric Gk. 
anti ‘in front of, face to face’, eis-ánta ‘in the face’, Lat. ante ‘before’, cf. Hitt. 
hanti ‘before, separately’, Goth. anda- ‘against’, OHG ant- (cf. Ger. Antlitz 
*face"). 

PIE *nas- ‘nose’: Skt. паза (du.) ‘nose’ (lit. ‘nostrils’), Avest. nàh- ‘nose’, 
OPers. nàham (acc. sg.) ‘nose’, OLat. ndsum, Lat. nds(s)us ‘nose’ (with expres- 


Toch. A, B mrdc ‘head’; PIE *mregh-. Another is Toch. A mdsSunt ‘marrow’, Skt. majján 
‘marrow’, mastíska- ‘brain’, mástaka- ‘skull’, Avest. mazga- ‘brain, marrow’, OHG mar(a)k 
(Ger. Mark), OE mearg (Engl. marrow), Olcel. mergr ‘marrow’, OPruss. musgeno ‘marrow’, 
OCS mozgü ‘brain, marrow’. 

25. Hittite evidently underwent dissimilative substitution of the initial *k in prehistoric 
times: Hitt. harSar < *kharhsar- < PIE *KhrHsor/n-. 

26. Another, areally restricted, word for ‘head’ is *khaphuth-, *khaph.el-: Skt. 
kapücchala- ‘hair on temples’, Lat. caput ‘head’, Olcel. haufud ‘head’, OE héafod (Engl. head) 
beside Goth. haubip ‘head’, OHG houbit (Ger. Haupt) ‘head’; Skt. kapäla- ‘skull, cup’, OE 
haf ola ‘head’. There is also an old dialectal form reconstructible as *ghebh-(e)l-: Toch. A Spal 
‘head’, Hom. Gk. kephalé ‘head’ (also ‘top’ in Greek), Goth. gibla ‘pediment, roof of house’, 
OHG gibilla, gebal ‘skull’. 

27. For typological perspective on this classification of thought and mind as body parts, 


see the similar systems described for a number of contemporary ‘primitive’ peoples in Franklin 
1963. 
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sive -ss-), OHG nasa ‘nose’ (Ger. Nase), OE nasu ‘nose’ (formerly dual, ‘nos- 
trils’), Lith. nósis ‘nose’, OCS nosi ‘nose’.28 

PIE *ois-/*oHs-/*ous-th- ‘mouth, lips’:29 Hitt. ais, gen. issas ‘mouth’, 
Skt. dh ‘mouth’, Avest. dh- ‘mouth’, Lat. 05, gen. Oris ‘mouth, face’, MIr. á 
‘mouth’; Skt. óstha- ‘lip’, Avest. aosta- ‘lip’, Lat. ostium ‘entry, mouth of river’, 
OPruss. austo ‘mouth’, dustin (acc. sg.) ‘muzzle, mouth’, Lith. #ostas ‘mouth 
of river’, OCS usta ‘mouth’, Russ. ust’e ‘mouth of river, orifice’ (see Toporov 
1975-:1.172-73). 

PIE *t'nghuH- ‘tongue’, both as body part and organ of speech:30 Toch. 
A käntu, B kantwo (with metathesis of the stops), Skt. jihvä , Avest. hizü-, 
hizva- ‘tongue’ (Benveniste 1954а:30-32), Arm. lezu, gen. lezui ‘tongue’, OLat. 
dingua, Lat. lingua, Osc. fangvam, Olr. teng ‘tongue’ (alongside ligur 
‘tongue’), Goth. tuggo ‘tongue’, OE tunge (Engl. tongue), OHG zunga ‘tongue’ 
(Ger. Zunge), Lith. liežùvis ‘tongue’, OPruss. insuwis ‘tongue’, OCS jezykü 
*tongue'.31 (See also Hilmarsson 1982 and Winter 1983, where several dia- 
lectally distributed protoforms are proposed for Indo-European.) 

PIE *(e)t'-onth- ‘tooth’ (a participial form of *et’- ‘eat’, hence ‘eater’):32 
Skt. dán, acc. dántam ‘tooth’, Avest. dantan- ‘tooth’, Gk. odön, gen. odóntos, 
Lat. dens (from *dnt-s), gen. dentis, Osc. dunte[s] (abl.), Olr. det, Goth. tunpus, 
OHG zand (Ger. Zahn), OE tod (Engl. tooth), Lith. dantis ‘tooth’; cf., with a 
different suffix, Arm. atamn 'tooth'.33 A number of dialects have replaced the 
original word with an innovation derived from *K'em-bh- ‘tear apart, break to 
pieces’: Toch. A kam, B Кете ‘tooth’, Alb. dhemb, Сер dám ‘tooth’, Latv. 
zuobs, OCS zgbü ‘tooth’; cf. also Skt. jámbha- ‘tooth, eyetooth', Gk. gómphos 
‘bolt, dowel’, OHG kamb ‘comb’ (Ger. Kamm), OE, Engl. comb (lit. 'toothed"). 


28. In many languages the word for ‘nose’ is tabooed because of its associations and 
replaced with words originally meaning ‘smell, sniff’: Skt. ghrdnd ‘nose’ from ghräti ‘smells, 
sniffs’; OE nosu (Engl. nose) from the root of OE néosian ‘sniff, smell, smell out’, which is 
cognate to Russ. njuxat' ‘sniff, smell’. 


29. The phonetic variability of the original form can be explained by its expressive 
character and its association with notions that are usually tabooed (cf. the tabooing of ‘nose’ just 
mentioned). 


30. A protoform reconstructed from correspondences in part of the Indo-European 
dialects. In other dialects the original form is phonetically reshaped by partial expressive and 
euphemistic alteration, due to various associations which led to tabooing of the word (see Havers 
1946:123ff.). 


31. In Anatolian the word is replaced by an expressive formation: Hitt. /ala-, Luw. lali- 
‘tongue’. 

32. This may have been a descriptive term for ‘tooth’ which arose as a euphemistic 
replacement for an earlier word. 

33. The Hittite reading of the Sumerogram KAxUD is unknown. Hitt. adant-, which 
corresponds formally to the words for ‘tooth’ elsewhere in Indo-European, is a participial form, 
neutral in voice, meaning ‘eaten, eating’. Hittite has an innovation gagaš ‘tooth’, which Laroche 
(1973:90-91) compares to OHG hako (Ger. Haken) ‘hook’, OE Aoc (Engl. hook). However, the 
word could also come from Sum. gag ‘peg’. A Sumerian loan could have entered Hittite via 
some other language. 
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PIE *k’enu- ‘jaw, chin’: Toch. A sanwem (du.) ‘jaws’, Skt. hánu- ‘jaw’, 
Avest. zanu-, Gk. génus ‘chin, jaw’, Olr. gi(u)n ‘mouth’, Welsh gen ‘cheek, 
chin’, Goth. kinnus ‘cheek’, OE cinn (Engl. chin), OHG kinni ‘chin’ (Ger. 
Kinn). Hitt. ganu- ‘jaw’(?) (see Watkins 1972a) may also belong to this set. 

PIE *mono- ‘back of head, occiput; neck’: Skt. mánya ‘back of head’, 
Mitann. mani-(nni) ‘necklace’, Avest. minu- ‘necklace’, manao@ri- ‘neck, back 
of head’, OPers. bara-man- ‘one who wears a necklace’, Mayrhofer 1974:290-91 
(cf. Lat. monile ‘necklace’), Olr. muin- ‘neck’, muinél ‘neck’, cf. Olcel. mgn, 
OE manu (Engl. mane), OHG mana (Ger. Máhne) ‘mane’, OCS monisto 
‘necklace’. 

PIE *phl(e)u-mon- ‘lungs’ (etymologically ‘floating’, from the root 
*phleu- 'float',34 see П.5.3.8 above): Skt. klóman- ‘right lung’, Gk. pleúmon 
‘lung’, Lat. pulmo, gen. pulmonis, Lith. plauciai, Latv. plàusi, OPruss. plauti 
‘lungs’, OCS plusta (pl.), ORuss. pljuca ‘lung’; cf. also the words for ‘breath, 
soul' discussed in II.1.1.2 above. 

PIE *sphelgh- ‘spleen’: Skt. plihdn-, Avest. sparazan-, Arm. p‘aycatn, Gk. 
splén 'spleen' (cf. Hom. splágkhna 'entrails of sacrificial animals', Odyssey 3:9 
and elsewhere), Lat. lien, Olr. selg, Slav. *selezeni, Russ. selezenka (see Po- 
korny 1959:987).35 

PIE *yekhor/n-th- ‘liver’: Skt. yákrt, gen. yaknáh, Avest. yakarə, Pers. 
Jigar, Gk. hépar, gen. hépatos (*-n-tos), Lat. iecur, gen. iecoris and iecinoris 
(from *iecinis), Lith. jaknos, Latv. akna ‘liver’. Another group of dialects has 
initial /- together with other taboo alterations: Hitt. Jissa- ‘liver’, Arm. leard, 
gen. lerdi; also Germanic forms: Olcel. lifr, OE lifer (Engl. liver), OHG libera, 
lebara (Ger. Leber). In view of these forms, OPruss. lagno need not be a 
misspelling of iagno (see Emout and Meillet 1967:307). 

PIE *$hel- ‘bile’ (from ‘yellow’: see П.6.5.11): Hom. Gk. khölos ‘bile; 
anger, spite’, Lat. fel, gen. fellis (from *fel-n-is) ‘bile, bitterness, anger’, Olcel. 
gall ‘bile, poison’, OE gealla (Engl. gall), OHG galla (Ger. Galle) ‘bile’, Russ. 
Zel&' (beside OCS zlici) ‘bile’. The dialect distribution of the word in the 
meaning “bile” (Greek-Latin-Germanic-Slavic) justifies reconstructing it with 
this meaning for Proto-Indo-European. 

PIE *esHr/n-(th) / *esHr/n-(kh) ‘blood’: Hitt. eshar, gen. eshanas ‘blood’, 
Luw. ashanuwanti$ ‘bloody’, Toch. А узат, B yasar ‘blood’, Skt. ásrk, ásrt, gen. 
asnáh, Ved. asrjà, Arm. ariwn ‘blood’, Gk. (poet.) éar, eíar ‘blood’, OLat. aser 
(asser), assyr ‘blood’, Latv. asins ‘blood’. 

PIE *t'akhru- ‘tears’: Toch. A дй, pl. äkrunt ‘tears’, B akrüna ‘tears’, Skt. 
ásru ‘tears’, Arm. artasuk ‘tears’, Gk. dákru, dákruma ‘tears’, Lat. lacrima, Olr. 


34. The image of lungs as floating organs is understandable, since lungs do indeed float. 
This organ name is obviously based on empirical observation. 


35. The historically attested forıns exhibit taboo deformation and hence do not yield a 
strict formal correspondence. 
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dér, Welsh deigr, pl. dagrau ‘tears’, Goth. tagr ‘tears’, OE tehher, tear, teagor 
(Engl. tear), OHG zahar (Ger. Zähre), Lith. dsara, asarà ‘tear’ (see Hamp 
1972a).36 The word for ‘tear’, like ‘tongue’, shows varying phonetic reflexes in 
the historical dialects; the discrepant initial *t’-, *1-, and *@- across the 
dialects may reflect variability due to the expressive nature of the word.37 

PIE *sneu-r/-n- ‘tendon, sinew’: Toch. B sor, pl. sñaura ‘tendons, sinews, 
nerves’, Skt. sndvan- ‘tendon, sinew’; cf. the -r- stem of Skt. a-sndvird- ‘without 
sinews’, Avest. sndvara ‘tendon, sinew’, Arm. neard ‘sinew, fiber’, Hom. Gk. 
neiiron ‘sinew, bowstring’ (made of ox sinews), neuré ‘bowstring’, Lat. neruus 
‘tendon, sinew, nerve; body part, hide’. 

PIE *qhe/os-th- ‘bone’: Hitt. hastai ‘bone’, cf. É hesta- ‘house of bones’ 
(also hastiyas É), Luw. hassa- (pl.) ‘bones’, Lat. costa ‘rib’, OCS kosti ‘bone’; 
Skt. ásthi ‘bone’, Avest. asti- ‘bone’, Gk. ostéon ‘bone’, Lat. os, ossis, ‘bone’ (for 
the initial correspondence of Hitt. h-, Lat. c-, Slav. k- : Skt., Gk., Lat. Ø- see 
1.2.4.6 above). 

PIE *k’oelbh- ‘womb, fetus, young of animal’: Ved. Skt. gárbha- ‘womb, 
fetus, newborn, offspring’, Avest. garabus ‘young of animal’, Gk. delphüs 
‘womb’, Hom. adelpheós ‘brother’ (Gates 1971:14, lit. ‘from the same womb’, 
cf. Skt. sá-garbhya-h ‘eodem utero natus’, ‘bom from the same womb’), 
délphaks ‘piglet’, delphis, gen. delphinos ‘dolphin’, dolphós - hé métra ‘womb’ 
(Hesychius). If Hitt. huelpi- ‘young of animal’, ‘young, fresh’ (Friedrich 
1952:70) is cognate (and cf. Germanic words for ‘young animal’: OHG [h]welf, 
Ger. Welf, OE hwelp, Engl. whelp), then the Indo-European protoform must be 
reconstructed with initial *q’o-. 

PIE *nobh-/*nbh- > *mbh- (with assimilation) ‘navel’: Skt. nábhi- ‘navel, 
kinship’, nábhya- ‘hub, nave of wheel’ (as the figurative navel of the wheel), 
näbhila- ‘hollow of navel, lower part of body’, Avest. nabd-nazdista- ‘most 
closely related, next of kin’, Hom. Gk. omphalós ‘navel, boss of shield, knob of 
yoke’, Lat. umbilicus ‘navel’, umbo, gen. umbonis ‘boss of shield’, Olr. imbliu 
‘navel’, OHG naba, OE nafu ‘nave of wheel’, OHG nabalo (Ger. Nabel), OE 
nafela (Engl. navel), Olcel. nafli, OPruss. nabis ‘navel’, Latv. naba ‘navel’. 

PIE *phes-os- ‘penis’: Skt. pdsas-, Gk. péos, Lat. pénis (from *pesnis), OHG 
fasel, OE fesl (see Weitenberg 1975). 

PIE *orgh-i- ‘testicle’: Hitt. arki- ‘copulate’, Avest. ərazi (du.) ‘testicles’, 
Arm. or ji-k' ‘testicles’, mi-orj-ik' ‘having one testicle’ (Gk. mónorkhis), Gk. 
órkhis ‘testicle’, Olr. uirgge ‘testicle’, cf. Russ. erzat' ‘fidget, move restlessly' 
(Watkins 1975h; see П.2.1.2.2п7).38 


36. In some dialects the word for ‘tear’ is formed from ‘blood’: Hitt. e3hahru- ‘tears’, 
eShahruwa- ‘cry’, Skt. fram ‘tear’, cf. also Avest. asrü- ‘tear’, Latv. asara ‘tear’. 


37. For references see Van Windekens 1976a. 


38. Another dialect word for ‘copulate’ is *eibh-/*yebh-: Skt. yábhati, Gk. oiphéd, 
Russ. jeti. 
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PIE *ors- ‘buttocks’: Hitt. a-ar-ra-aš, Arm. or, Gk. örros, OHG ars, OE 
ears (Engl. arse), Olcel. ars, cf. Olr. err ‘tail, back of chariot’, with semantic 
shift. 

PIE *àno- ‘anus’, also ‘ring’: Hitt. anna- (Friedrich and Kammenhuber 
1975-:1), Lat. anus, Olr. áinne, cf. Arm. anur ‘necklace, ring’; see also Poetto 
1979:205. 

PIE *seHur- ‘liquid coming from human or animal body; urine’: Hitt. Jehur 
‘urine’, Toch. В sürme ‘eye disease’, Olcel. saurr ‘animal semen; mud’, sürr 
‘sour, sharp’, Latv. sürs ‘salty, bitter, astringent’, Slovene siröv ‘raw, uncooked; 
crude’. 

PIE *skher/n-(t’-) ‘feces’ (human or animal): Hitt. sakkar, gen. Yaknas, 
zakkar, gen. zaknas ‘feces’, Avest. sairya- ‘fertilizer, manure’, Pehl. sargen 
(Pers. sargin), Gk. skór, gen. skatós ‘feces’, Lat. miiscerda ‘mouse droppings’, 
sücerda ‘pig manure’, bücerda ‘cow manure’, ouicerda ‘sheep manure’, Olcel. 
skarn, OE scearn ‘manure’, cf. Latv. sarni ‘menstruation, feces’, Lith. sarvai 
‘menstruation’ (but see Fraenkel 1962-1965:11.966), Common Slavic *sürati 
‘defecate’, Russ. sor ‘litter, sweepings’ beside skared ‘stingy person’ (Vasmer 
1964-1973:111.634, 720). 

PIE *meu-/*mu- ‘semen, sperm’: Hitt. muwa- ‘male semen; fruit-bearing 
liquid’, Gk. muelós ‘spinal cord’ (Hom. muelón andrón ‘men’s spinal cord’, 
Odyssey 2:290); see Poetto 1979:207. 


9.2.4. The ritual identity of human and animal body parts. Conjury 


The reconstructed terminology for body parts and organs and their functions in 
humans and animals indicates that the Indo-Europeans had a fairly well- 
developed understanding of the structure of the human body. Originally this 
knowledge must have been based on familiarity with the internal parts of 
animals, especially sacrificial animals, whose bodies were divided up into 
particular sections. The fact that most terms for body parts and organs are 
identical for humans and animals shows that the Indo-Europeans identified 
human body parts with those of animals. This must have led to a transfer of 
terms for parts of animals to their human counterparts. The identification of 
human and animal body parts also explains the custom, widespread in antiquity, 
of treating human diseases by ritual manipulation of the corresponding organs 
of animals and by conjuration connected with these magical actions. 

Individual early historical Indo-European traditions preserve rituals of 
animal sacrifice connected with healing rituals for people. Old Hittite tradition 
shows relatively recent types of healing which are close to actual medicinal 
practice: bloodletting (Hitt. is-har ar-ha tar-na-i ‘(he) lets blood out’, KUB 
XLIV 63 П 8ff.), treatment with lead (A.BAR, KUB XLIV 61 Rs. IV 27’; this 
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may have been a treatment for venereal disease, as is supported by Akkad. 
UZUJ.SA.RI.SU ‘penis’ and Hitt. pas¥ari- (?) in the same context, IV 197-27”). 
However, rites of treatment involving conjury are also preserved (see Burde 
1974:1-11). The doctor pronounced a conjuring formula several times; cf. Hitt. 
LUA.ZU hukkiskizzi ‘the doctor conjures’, IBoT I 36 II 46.39 

Stereotyped conjuring formulas consisting of enumerations of the body parts 
and organs being treated40 are extremely archaic and may in part reproduce 
ancient conjury formulas going back to the Proto-Indo-European era.41 

Other ritual fragments of Proto-Indo-European conjury are the formally and 
semantically corresponding Old English and Hittite-Luwian ‘conjuries against 
misfortunes’, where, after several abstract designations of dangers threatening 
humans, there is a concluding reference to ‘tongue of the crowd’ or ‘human 
slander’: 


Old English: 
and wid andan ‘and against malice’ 
and wid &minde ‘and against envy’ 


and wid bà micelan mannes tungan ‘and against the great tongue of a man’ 
(Meissner 1916, Spamer 1978) 


Luwian: 
tatarriyaman ‘curse’ 
hirun ‘perjury’ 
mayassin EME-in ‘tongue of the crowd’ (or ‘of an adult’) 


(Laroche 1959a:65, 149-50) 


39. There are possible traces of an Indo-European word meaning ‘conjure, treat, cure’ 
and “entreat, pray’: Hom. Gk. akéomai ‘(I) treat, cure, repair, assuage thirst’, dkesma ‘remedy, 
herb’, Gk. ak&stör ‘healer, savior’ (epithet of Apollo), akestér ‘doctor, healer’, Olr. hícc 
‘recovery, healing’, Welsh iach ‘healthy’: PIE *yeHkh-/*yHkh-. See also Pokorny 1959:504 
for the possible connection to *yekh- ‘say, entreat, solemnly utter’: Toch. B yásk- ‘ask, 
entreat’, A ydssuce, B yassüca ‘beggar’, Skt. yacati ‘asks, entreats’, Lat. iocus ‘joke’ (cf. Lith. 
juokas ‘joke’), Umbr. iuka ‘prayer’, Osc. iükleí ‘in consecratione’, OHG jehan ‘say, pro- 
nounce’, jiht ‘acknowledgment’, bijiht (Ger. Beichte), cf. Ger. Gicht ‘gout’ (lit. ‘disease brought 
on by slander’). 


40. There are other enumerations of body parts and internal organs in Hittite ritual 
texts, e.g. UZUGAB ‘chest’, UZUfahri- ‘lungs, diaphragm’, UZUNIG.GIG ‘liver’, UZUSA ‘heart’, 
UZUpantuhan ‘stomach’, UZUarras ‘buttocks’ (KUB VII 1 Ш 16ff.); or SA.S'U ‘his heart’, 
genzu-Set ‘his genitals’(?), genu-Set ‘his knee’, QA.TI .SU ‘his hands’ (KBo ХУ 10 I 24ff.); and 
others (see Burde 1974:41-42). These Hittite enumerations, like those of other Indo-European 
traditions, may reflect a belief that curing a person involved making him or her whole by 
successive enumeration of all his or her body parts, a procedure that finds widespread analogs in 
many folk traditions (see Puhvel 1970b:379); note also the semantic connection of ‘heal, cure’ 
with ‘whole, integral’, above. 


41. In addition to the practice of conjuring observed in a number of traditions and 
reconstructible for Proto-Indo-European, there are similar conceptions, primarily in Sanskrit and 
Greek traditions, about the healing or harmful functions of various elements: air or wind, water, 
fire (Esser 1935, Kirfel 1951; see Benveniste 1945). Rather than being Proto-Indo-European, 
this Sanskrit-Greek correspondence may go back only to the later Greek-Aryan dialect grouping 
(see also Puhvel 1970b:369-71). 
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Hittite: 
DINGIRMEŠ-aš karpin ‘anger of the gods’ 
pangauwa EME-an ‘and language of the crowd (gathering)’ 


9.2.5. The correspondence of body parts to parts of the universe in the concep- 
tions of the ancient Indo-Europeans 


Conjury could also be based on the assumption of a correspondence between 
human body parts, parts of the universe, and the basic social divisions. In a 
number of the earliest Indo-European traditions, the universe is viewed as 
having originated from the parts of a sectioned sacrificial animal, and hence is 
perceived as a model of the human body. The clearest expression of this view is 
represented by Sanskrit tradition, in the Vedic hymn to Purusha,42 a mythic 
person from whose body parts the universe is created. There are also parallels 
in other traditions: Iranian, Germanic, Slavic. 

The Vedic hymn first mentions the sectioning of Purusha into parts: yát 
púrusar vy ádadhuh katidhd vy àkalpayan múkham kim asya Каи bahit Ка ürü 
pada ucyete ‘When they divided Purusha up, how many parts did they divide 
him into? How are his mouth, his hands, his thighs, his feet called?’ (RV X, 90, 
11). By way of answer the four social classes, varnas, are named as having 
originated from the four body parts: brähmanö 'sya múkham аз bá hi rājanyàh 
krtáh ürü tád asya уйа väisyah padbhyám südró ajayata ‘His mouth became the 
brahman, his hands became the rajanya,43 what had been his thighs became the 
vaishya,44 from his feet were born the shudras'.45 The origin of the universe is 
described in terms of the sectioning of Purusha's body (RV X, 90, 13-14): 


PPP 


candrämä mánaso jātáś cáksoh süryo ajayata 

múkhad indras cagni§ ca pránád vàyár ajäyata 

nàbhyà asid antäriksam $irsnö dyáuh sám avartata 

padbhyam bhümir disah srötät táthà lokíň akalpayan 
‘The moon was born from (his) spirit, the sun was born from his eyes. 
From his mouth Indra and Agni, from his breath the wind was born. 
From his navel was born the airy space, from his head the sky formed. 
From his feet the earth, the directions from his ear. 
Thus they formed the world.’ 


42. For the Vedic Purushamedha rite (lit. ‘human sacrifice’) and its proposed Indo- 
European prototype, see II.1.3.2 above. 


43. The Rajanyas correspond to the kshatriyas, the group to which the ruler, räjan-, 
belonged in ancient India. 


44. Skt. vdifya- ‘varna of farmers’, from vís- ‘village’. 
45. Skt. Sadrd-, the varna comprising all artisans in ancient times (see II.8.2.2 above). 
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Analogous cosmogonic motifs which coincide with the Sanskrit images in 
points of detail at the level of the mythologeme are found in ancient Germanic 
tradition, and in part elsewhere — in Iranian, Italic, and Slavic — which may 
indicate that they are very ancient and go back to Proto-Indo-European (see 
Ebenbauer 1974, Lincoln 1977). In Old Icelandic tradition, the Elder Edda 
describes the parts of the universe as having arisen from the body parts of the 
mythic sacrificial being Y mir: 


Or Ymis holdi vas jọrð of skopud, 
en ór beinum bjorg, 
himinn ór hausi ens hrímkalda jotuns, 
en ór sveita sr 
*The flesh of Ymir became the earth, 
the bones became mountains, 
the skull of the rime-cold giant became the sky, 
and his blood the sea.’ 
(Váfprüónismál, 21) 


9.2.6. The conception of humans as having originated from the earth 


The view that the universe and human society were created from the divided 
parts of a human body, which is still preserved in the ancient daughter traditions 
and evidently goes back to Proto-Indo-European (see Toporov 1973a), is 
markedly distinct from the creation myths found among ancient Near Eastern 
and especially Mesopotamian traditions — Sumerian, Akkadian, and Hurrian 
(and Late Hittite, under their influence): see Littleton 1970. However, it should 
be noted that a number of mythic motifs, including that of the original unity of 
humans and the earth, are shared by Semitic and Indo-European tradition. In 
this connection, the etymological identity of ‘human being’ and ‘earth’ in Indo- 
European is revealing: PIE *dh(e)ghom- means both ‘earth’ and ‘human, 
person” (etymologically 'earthly, of the earth"): 

‘Earth’: Hitt. tekan, gen. tagnas, Toch. А tkam, gen. tkanis, B kem, Skt. 
ksam-, Avest. тат (acc.), Gk. khthön (with metathesis in the zero-grade forms: 
see 1.2.6.4 above), Alb. dhé, Lat. humus ‘earth, soil’, Olr. dú, gen. don ‘place’, 
Lith. Zemé, Latv. zeme, OPruss. same, semme, OCS zemlja ‘earth’ (forms which 
simplify the initial consonant cluster by losing either the first or the second 
consonant). 

‘Person, human’: Toch. A som ‘youth’, В saumo, pl. атпа ‘person’, 
Lat. homo, gen. hominis ‘person’ (OLat. Лето, acc. hemönem), Osc. humuns 
‘homines’, Umbr. homonus ‘hominibus’, Goth. guma, Olcel. gumi, OE guma, 
OHG gomo ‘person, man’ (cf. Ger. Bräuti-gam ‘bridegroom’), OLith. тиб 
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‘person’, OPruss. smoy, smünents ‘person’, smüni ‘individual’, cf. Olr. duine, 
Welsh dyn 'person'. 

A number of ancient Indo-European dialects replace the original word for 
‘person’ with innovations such as Hitt. antuh$as, Luw. ziti-, Skt. pürusa-, páms-/ 
pümäns-, Gk. ánthropos, Мус. a-to-ro-go (Morpurgo 1963:43), etc. 


9.3. Conceptions of the afterworld; burial rites 
9.3.1. The Indo-European view of death as an inevitable fate 


Linguistic data and evidence from rituals in a number of ancient Indo-European 
traditions make it possible to reconstruct ancient Indo-European conceptions 
about dying, death, and the afterworld. Death is seen as a predestined misfor- 
tune which overtakes humans. In such a view, death can be equated with fate, as 
can be concluded from the semantics of the Proto-Indo-European word for 
*death' as reflected in the historical dialects: 

*Henkh-/*Hnekh- ‘death, plague, fate, compulsion’: Hitt. henkan, gen. 
hinganas ‘plague, pestilence, dying, death',46 Hom. Gk. anágke ‘compulsion, 
inevitability, fate’ (reduplication of *Hnkh-), Olr. écen, Welsh angen ‘necessity, 
need’. The State II stem is represented by Toch. A näk- ‘disappear, perish’, B 
näk-, nek- ‘destroy, perish’, Skt. násyati “dies, disappears’, Avest. nasyeiti ‘dis- 
appears, dies’, nas- ‘need, misfortune’, nasu- ‘corpse’, Gk. néküs, gen. nékuos 
‘corpse’, Lat. nex, gen. necis ‘death, killing’, песо ‘(I) kill’ (ОП. ёс ‘death’), 
Bret. negein ‘kill’. 


9.3.2. The drink of the gods which overcomes death 


No human means could avert death. Only a special drink, *Hnekh-thrH-47 
*death-overcoming',48 which belonged to the gods, could save the person who 


46. In Hittite, henkan ‘death, plague, pestilence, epidemic’ is connected with the idea of 
universal or general death. When this misfortune befalls the country, the king makes constant 
prayers to the gods, asking them to stop the death and leave the few not yet afflicted with the 
disease alive (Goetze 1929). 


47. PIE *therH-/*thrH- ‘conquer, overcome’: Hitt. tarh- ‘defeat’, Skt. tárati ‘defeats, 
conquers, struggles’ (cf. Ved. visva-tur ‘defeating all’, prtsu-tur ‘victorious in battle’, aji-tür 
‘winning in battle’). 

48. PIE *Hnekb-tbrH- is regularly reflected in Greek as Hom. néktar ‘fragrant red 
beverage of the gods’: 


Oi бё Geoi тёр Zyvi kaðhuevor Түүорбшуто 

Xpvoé£o £v батёбо, ретй бё сфісі тоту "Hf 

véxtop émvoxdet (Iliad 4.1-3) 
*Now the gods at the side of Zeus were sitting in council 
over the golden floor, and among them the goddess Hebe 
poured them nectar as wine' 
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drank it from death (Thieme 1952, 1968a).49 The gods who owned this drink 
of immortality were classified as *n-mrtho- ‘immortal’, in contrast to humans, 
who were *mrtho- ‘mortal’ (see II.1.2.5). 


9.3.3. The afterworld as a pasture 


The ancient Indo-Europeans' conceptions of the afterworld and the life of 
human souls (*dheu-H/s- and *anH-, see П.1.1.2) in it were determined by the 
pastoral nature of their society, whose essential features were transferred to the 
world of the dead. The afterworld was seen as a pasture where human souls 
dwelled among those of sacrificial animals. 

A Hittite royal burial rite, КОВ XXX 24 Vs. II 1-6, contains archaic prayers 
said by the priestess known as ‘the Old Woman’, SALSU.GI: 


1. ku-un-na-wa-as-si Ü.SALLAM DUTU-us a-a-ra i-ya-an har-ak 
2. nu-wa-ra-aS-Si-$a-an Sar-ri-iz-zi ha-an-na-ri le-e 
3. ku-is-ki nu-wa-a3-3i-kdn ke-e-da-ni A.NA Ü.SAL GUDHI.A UDUHIA-ya 
4. ANSE.KUR.RAMES ANSE.GIR.NUN.NAHIA ú-še-ed-du 

‘O sun god! Make him a pasture (Hitt. wellu-) for right and good. 

May no one take it away from him or dispute his right to it. 

And may bulls, sheep, horses, and mules be pastured 

on this field for him.’50 


Analogous views of the afterworld as a pasture where livestock graze can be 
observed in Indo-Iranian tradition. In the Rigveda, the burial hymn to Yama 
calls the world of the dead gávyüti- ‘pasture (for cattle)’: 


yamó no gatúm prathamó viveda ndisa gávyütir ápabhartavd ul 
уйга nah pürve pitárah pareyür ena 1 jajnanah pathyà ánu svah!/ 
“Yama was the first to find (root ved-/vid-) our path, 
This pasture (gávyüti-) is not to be taken back!51 
Where our fathers once went, 
There the living (reborn) will find their way’ (RV X, 14, 2) 


49. That the verb *th(e)rH- could be combined with a word meaning ‘death’, as is 
assumed by the etymology of the compound *Hnekb-tbrH- (Gk. néktar), can be demonstrated 
with the Vedic example tardni mrtyüm ‘may I overcome death’ (Atharvavedasamhita IV, 35); 
see Schmitt 1967:190, but cf. Knobloch 1967, where Gk. néktar is compared to Hitt. nink- 
‘drink’ and etymologized as simply ‘beverage’. 

50. Cf. also ma-a-an-wa-kán Ü.SAL-wa pa-a-i-si ‘when you goto pasture’ (lit. ‘to the 
meadow': welluwa [dir.]), in the same Hittite funeral ritual (KUB XXX 19 Rs. IV 13; see Otten 
1958:139). 


51. Cf. the strikingly similar meaning of le kuiski Sarrizzi ‘may noone take it away’ (of a 
pasture, wellu-) in the Hittite funeral hymn cited above. 
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The passage concerns the Indic king Yama (Yama-raja-), ruler of the after- 
world, originally the first man and a twin (see П.8.1.3) who was the first to 
know death. His Avestan correpondent is the king Yima (Yimo Xsaeto),52 who 
owned ‘wonderful herds’ (hvg0wo, see Yasna 9.5; Thieme 1968c:148) and is 
associated in myth with the origin of pastures (see Dumézil 1971:247). In an 
Avestan hymn representing the prayer of the Soul of the Ox (gaus urvan-, see 
П.1.1.2), the soul appeals to the gods and exclaims, noit moi vasta xšmat anyð 
‘I have no other herder than you’ (Yasna 29.1): see Duchesne-Guillemin 1973. 
This archaic prayer finds a counterpart, and partial textual correspondence, 
in the Hittite formula D[UJTU SA.ME.E EN.YA SA DUMU.LU.ULU.LU 
LÚú-e-eš-ta-ra-aš ‘heavenly sun god, my lord, shepherd of humanity’ (KUB VI 
45 III 13; 46 III 52), with Hitt. westara- ‘shepherd’ corresponding to Avest. 
vastar- ‘shepherd’ (Benveniste 1962a:99-100); cf. wesiya- ‘pasture’ (verb) in the 
funeral rite cited above. 

In agreement with the shared Hittite and Indo-Iranian view of the afterworld 
as a pasture, the Greeks referred to the afterworld, ‘Hades of the famed foals’ 
(Aidi klutopolói, Iliad 5.654), as a meadow (leimön): Thieme 1968c:144ff. 
Greek Aídes ‘Hades’ is etymologized as *sm-wid- ‘meeting’, in the sense of a 
meeting with one's ancestors (cf. the Sanskrit burial-hymn formula pitrbhih 
sam-vidänä- ‘in order to meet with (one’s) fathers’: see Thieme 1968c). 


9.3.4. Indo-European words for the afterworld 


The Indo-European conception of the afterworld as a pasture or meadow where 
the souls of livestock and people grazed is confirmed not only by images from 
the individual traditions, but also by the fact that words for the world of the 
dead and the god of the dead are cognate and continue a Proto-Indo-European 
word *wel- which originally meant 'pasture, meadow'. 

PIE *wel- ‘pasture, meadow; dwelling of the dead’ (and subsequently ‘god 
of the dead’, ‘death’): Hitt. wellu- ‘meadow; pasture of the dead’, cf. Luw. 
u(wa)lant- ‘dead’ (see Hawkins 1980), Toch. A walu ‘dead’, wál- ‘die’, wlalune 
‘death’, Gk. Eltisios leimon, Hom. Elüsion pedion ‘Elysian fields’, ‘fields of the 
dead’ (for the etymology of Eliisio- from *wel- see Puhvel 1969), Welsh gweli, 
Com. goly ‘wound’, Olcel. val-hgll ‘Valhalla’ (dwelling place of warriors fallen 
in battle), val-kyria ‘Valkyrie’ (maiden who chooses a hero from the dead on the 
battlefield and conducts him to Odin and the world of the dead), Lith. vélinés 
‘remembrance of the dead’, Latv. Veju laiks ‘rite of remembrance for the dead’, 
Lith. Veliuond ‘god of the dead’ (see Ivanov and Toporov 1974), ORuss. Veles” 
‘god of cattle’ (Jakobson 1969, 1970). 


52. The source of Pehl. jamsét, JamSid in the classical Persian epos; for a detailed 
account see Dumézil 1971:246ff. 
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9.3.5. Water as the boundary between the world of the living and the world of 
the dead 


The “pasture of the dead', where the souls of the dead go, is separated from the 
world of the living by water that must be crossed in order to enter the after- 
world. An old man (PIE *K'er(onth-), cf. Gk. Kháron, Olcel. karl: see 
Lincoln 1980) conducts the souls of the dead to the afterworld. These ancient 
Indo-European conceptions can be reconstructed from linguistic evidence, from 
the earliest Indo-European rituals, and from corresponding motifs in the 
mythological traditions of the daughter languages. 

In Sanskrit, the archaic god Varuna is connected with the cosmic ocean in the 
Rigveda (see Lüders 1951:I, 1959:II). In a hymn to Varuna (RV VII, 89), the 
singer asks not to be sent to the ‘earth house’ (mrnmáyam grhám), i.e. to the 
grave where ashes are put after cremation. The singer metaphorically presents 
himself as located “in the middle of the waters' (арат mádhye). 

The oldest image of transportation to the afterworld by boat is reflected in a 
Brahmanic formula: naur ha va esa svargya yad agnihotram “the sacrifice to 
Agni (Agnihotra) is a ship (naur) which takes one to the sky' (Satapatha- 
Brähmana 2, 3, 3, 15). According to the Upanishads, the deceased had to cross 
(verb tr-) first a lake, then a river. 

The same mythological image is found in Greek tradition. In the Odyssey, 
Circe explains to Odysseus how to cross the ocean by boat and reach Hades, 
which ‘none of the mortals on the black ship (nei) had yet reached’ (eis Aidos 
d'oú po tis aphiketo nei melainéi, 10.502). For a comparison of the Indo- 
Iranian and Greek conceptions see Thieme 1968c:150ff. 

Interestingly, the very word *näu-s- ‘ship, boat’ (see II.4.1.9.5n39), the 
vessel that transported souls to the afterworld (cf. Skt. nduh, Gk. neüs), could 
also acquire the secondary meaning ‘death’. This occurs in a number of dialects: 
Goth. naus ‘corpse’, ga-nawistron ‘bury’ (etymologically ‘send off by boat’), 
Olcel. nár ‘corpse’, OE né(o)- ‘corpse’, ORuss. nav’ ‘corpse’, OCzech nav 
‘grave, netherworld, afterworld’, Latv. ndve ‘death’, etc. 

The same connection of water with death and the afterworld provides 
the basis for Proto-Indo-European rituals of ‘water oaths’ in Sanskrit and 
Greek tradition. The Sanskrit water oath of Varuna symbolizes the waters of 
death (Lüders 1951:1.28, 1959:11.667), which correspond to the waters of the 
river Styx which the Homeric gods swear by: hörkou gar deinoü Stugos 
hüdatos (Шаа 2.755) ‘the waters of the Styx, awesome for oaths’: see Thieme 
1968c:150ff. 

Especially interesting in this connection are the Hittite water oaths, which 
echo the Sanskrit and Greek ones in many respects: see Oettinger 1976:70-73. 
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9.3.6. Indo-European burial rites. The Old Hittite tradition of cremation 


The burial rites of the ancient Indo-Europeans can be reconstructed in general 
outline by comparing the burial practices of the various early Indo-European 
traditions and establishing the shared features that may point to a common 
heritage. A general feature of most early Indo-European burial rites is the 
widespread (but not exclusive) practice of cremation followed by burial of the 
remains in special vessels. 

For the ancient Hittite tradition numerous royal burial rites, performed both 
before and after cremation, are attested (Otten 1958). The deceased is carried 
out on a carriage to the cremation area, where an eternal fire burns: nu 
ak-kán-za ku-e-da-as uk-tu-[ri]-ya-a$ wa-ra-a-ni... (КОВ XXX 15 Vs. 10) 
*and into the eternal fire (ukturi-) in which the deceased (akkánza) is burned 
(warani)’.53 For twelve days54 after the cremation, various sacrifices are 
performed before the image of the deceased; the image is also carried away to 
the funeral руге on a chariot (see 11.6.6.9). 

The second day after the cremation, women come to the eternal fire and col- 
lect the bones, quenching the fire with beer, wine, and the honey-based beverage 
walhi-: та-а-ап INA UD ПКАМ lu-uk-kat-ta nu SALMES uk-tu-[u-ri-y]a 
ha-a3-ti-a$ le-es-Su-u-wa-an-zi pa-a-an-zi na-aš-ta IZI IS.TU X DUG KAS 
X [DUG GESTIN] X DUG wa-al-hi ki-i$-ta-nu-wa-an-zi ‘at dawn of the 
second day, women go to the eternal fire to collect the bones (hastiyas 
les3uwanzi)55 and then they quench the fire with ten jugs of beer, ten jugs of 
wine, and ten jugs of walhi- (KUB XXX 15 Vs. 1-2). The bones collected at 
the pyre are taken away and put in the “stone house' É.NA4, Hitt. hastiya$ pir, 
É hesta-. 

Archeological confirmation of cremation among the Hittites comes from 
finds of a number of burial ums with cremated ashes in two places in cliffs 
along the road to Yazilikaya. A burial at Osmankayasi dated to the seventeenth 
to fourteenth centuries B.C. (Otten 1958:6) consisted primarily of cremations 


53. Hitt. war- ‘burn’ (intrans.), cf. warnu- ‘burn’ (trans.), a Proto-Indo-European word 
cognate to Amn. varem ‘(I) set fire’, varim '(T) burn’ (intr.), OHG warm ‘warm’ (Ger. warm), 
Lith. virti ‘boil’ (intr.), OCS variti ‘cook’. 

Another Proto-Indo-European word meaning ‘burn’ (trans. or intr.) is *eus-: Skt. dsati 
‘is burning’, ppl. ustd-, usnd- ‘hot’, Hom. Gk. леќо (from *euso) ‘(1) bum, singe’, Lat. ard (Т) 
bum, singe, destroy with fire’, Olcel. ysja ‘fire’, usti ‘burned’, OE #m-yrie (Engl. ember). 

Another is *dhegho-: Toch. A tsák-, tsak-, B tsdk-, tsek- ‘burn’ (intr.), Skt. ddhati, 
Avest. daZaiti ‘burns’ (intr.), Gk. téphra ‘ash’, Alb. djek 1) burn’ (trans.), Lat. foueo '(I) heat, 
warm up’, fauilla ‘burning-hot ash’, Міг. daig ‘fire’, Lith. degü '(I) burn’ (trans., intr.). 

54. This may have some connection to the notion of the twelve body parts which in the 
Anatolian view made up the integral human body. 


55. Hitt. leš- ‘gather’ is comparable to the Germanic-Baltic root */es- ‘gather, select’, 
Goth. lisan ‘gather, select’, Olcel. lesa ‘gather, select’, OE lesan, OHG lesan (Ger. lesen), Lith. 
lesa ‘collect, select, peck grain’, І агу. lasit ‘gather, select’. 
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(50 out of 72 burials), which shows that cremation was widespread and not 
limited to the royal clan. 

In addition to cremation, the Hittites apparently practiced inhumation as well. 
Hattusilis I (seventeenth century B.C.) in his will asks a woman to bury his body 
in the earth (Sommer and Falkenstein 1938). 


9.3.7. Ancient Greek cremation 


Both types of burial, cremation and inhumation, are found among the Mycenean 
Greeks (Webster 1958:110). Cremation is rarer, found only at Knossos and 
Pylos, but ancient traces of cremation are found in Thessaly by the early 
Neolithic: see Galles 1975. 

A striking parallel to the Hittite rite of cremation and collection of the bones 
by women is found in Homer. After the cremation of Patroclus's body, the fire 
is quenched with ‘dark-red wine’ (aithopi oínoi). The relatives and friends of 
the deceased collect (/égdmen)56 the white bones (ostéa leuká), and put them in a 
golden vessel (es khruséen phidlén) which they leave in a tent (en klisiéisi dé 
théntes) (Iliad 23.236-57). A similar rite lasting ten days is described for the 
cremation of Hector (24.788-95): 


finog 8’ ñpiyévera g&vn робобактолос hae, 

thos йр’ арфі лорђу KAvtod “Extopoc fiypeto Auöc. 
adtap Enei р” TiyepOev Онтүүєрёєс te yévovto, 

Tp@tov uiv катй nupkainv сђВёсоу «їӨолї оїуф 
rü&cav, ӧлӧссоу ёлёсҳе mupóc рёуос. «тёр Eneita 
dotéa ÀAeuk& A£yovto Kaoiyvntoi 0' Erapot te 
popdpevor, Ө«Аєрбу ёё KateiBeto ббкро naperdv. 
Kai tå ye xpvoeinv ёс AdpvaKxa Ofikav EAdvtec 


‘But when the young dawn showed again with her rosy fingers, 
the people gathered around the pyre of illustrious Hektor. 

But when all were gathered to one place and assembled together, 
first with gleaming wine they put out the pyre that was buming, 
all where the fury of the fire still was in force, and thereafter 
the brothers and companions of Hektor gathered the white bones 


56. Literally ‘let us collect’: Gk. /égo ‘(T) gather, join’, Lat. lego ҶТ) gather, select’, Alb. 
mb-ledh ‘collect; gather harvest’, PIE *jek’-. In Germanic this root means ‘cure, heal’ 
(Pokorny 1959:658): Goth. lékeis, OIcel. kEknir, OE lace, OHG lächi ‘doctor, conjurer’, lachin 
‘treatment, cure’ (the source of OCS /éciti ‘treat, cure’, Vasmer 1953-:11.27-28 [1964- 
1973:11.477]). The formal and semantic closeness of PIE *lek’- and *les-, both ‘collect, 
gather, select’, is striking. 
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up, mourning, as the tears swelled and ran down their cheeks. Then 
they laid what they had gathered up in a golden casket' 


Cf. also from the Odyssey autär epei nekrós t' ekáe (12.13) ‘when the corpse 
was burned'. 


9.3.8. The cremation rite in Sanskrit tradition 


The funeral hymns of the Rigveda and Atharvaveda reveal burial rites that 
correspond to the Hittite and Homeric Greek rituals. The corpse was carried to 
the funeral pyre on a carriage, after which the first fire was lit and the corpse 
burned (RV X, 16, 1-8). Then a second fire was lit, where the god Agni, 'eater 
of sacrificial meat’ (Agní-kravydd-, see Geib 1975) and ‘carrier away of the 
sacrifice” (kravyaváhana-, see M. Bloomfield 1924), burned the sacrifice which 
was brought to the gods (RV X, 16, 9-10). The bones remaining after the 
cremation were laid together in the form of a human figure, and dishes with 
ritual food were put beside the figure; cf. the Hittite rite involving the image of 
the deceased, to whom sacrifices were made after cremation. The bones were 
anointed with sesame oil mixed with barley and wrapped in a cloth “made of 
grasses' (Atharvaveda XVIII, 4, 31); cf. the Homeric Greek ritual, where after 
cremation the bones were put in fat and wrapped in linen. Before the bones 
were buried a small house was erected on a pillar, and after the burial a grave- 
stone was set up; cf. the Hittite tent where the image of the deceased was 
brought, and the ‘stone house’ where the um containing the bones was placed; 
likewise the Homeric tent for the bones of Patroclus, and the pit covered with 
stones for the bones of Hector. 

The Sanskrit cremation purified the deceased with the aid of fire (Agní-); as 
a result his body parts merged with the elements originating in the correspond- 
ing organs of the mythical Purusha: sitryam cäksur gachatu уйат átmá ‘may the 
eye go to the sun, the ear to the wind' (RV X, 16, 3). 

There is also archeological evidence for cremation in northwest India (see 
Stacul 1971). 

For Old Iranian tradition there is evidence of a succession of various types of 
burials (see Humbach 1961, Benveniste 1962c). The Avesta reflects an ancient 
practice of cremation (nasu-pdka- ‘corpse-buming’, Bartholomae 1904:1059) 
and giving the corpse over to the earth (zame ni-kan-, Benveniste 1962c:39-43; 
see Perixanjan 1973:356, 501). In addition, the Iranians had a practice of 
leaving the dead in special “houses of death', a custom preserved to modern 
times in some areas having Kafir and Dardic populations (see Jettmar 1966, 
Litvinskij 1972). 
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9.3.9. Burial rites and cremation in Ancient Europe 


Customs of inhumation and cremation both existed in Rome; according to 
evidence from Pliny, cremation was considered an innovation (Dumézil 
1966:75, 361-62).57 

According to ancient Germanic myth, a dead hero was burned on a pyre on 
a ship58 together with his wife, retinue, and horse. The custom of cremation 
was established by Odin: the dead were to be burned together with those 
earthly goods that they could use in Valhalla, the afterworld (see de Vries 
1957:11.374ff., Polomé 1970:77ff.). An ancient Germanic custom of cremating 
a dead warrior together with his horse is described by Tacitus and finds 
confirmation in archeological evidence (see Mogil'nikov 1974:180). 

Cremation among the ancient Slavs is described by various medieval authors 
going back to the second half of the first millennium A.D. (the Polabian Slavs) 
and the beginning of the second (the eastern Slavs). The following picture of 
the rite can be established from these sources. The body of the deceased, accom- 
panied by mourning, was brought to a communal fireplace, after which the 
relatives lit a fire. The next day the ashes and remains of the bones were 
collected and placed in an urn, which was buried in the ground or put on a 
stone, frequently by the side of the road (see Niederle [1956:206ff.]). 

Similar information on cremation is provided by sources from the beginning 
of the second millennium A.D. for the Baltic tribes, Lithuanian (Mansikka 1921) 
and Prussian. Cremation was also known among the Gaulish tribes. 

For Europe at the time of the spread of the tribes speaking Ancient European 
dialects, beginning in the late second and early first millennia B.C., two types of 
burial, cremation and inhumation, can be established from archeological evi- 
dence. Cremation succeeded inhumation, gradually spreading northward from 
the more southerly regions near the Danube, where it is attested since the 
beginning of the Bronze Age (see Nikitina 1974:8, fig. 2 et pass.). In the 
Ancient European cultures of this time, the cremated remains were buried in 
urns, usually ordinary domestic pottery but occasionally special models of 
houses. After cremation the bones were placed in the urn, sometimes in their 
correct anatomical order (see Mogil'nikov 1974:171). Often the urn was put 
into a stone box. 


57. The Latin verb sepelire, cognate to Skt. sdpati ‘respects, performs rite, serves god’, 
Gk. hépo “(D serve, prepare’ (PIE *seph-, see Pokorny 1959:909), means ‘bury, dig under’ (of 
bones, ossa) and also ‘burn’ (trans.); cf. also Lat. sepulcrum ‘grave, gravestone, deceased’. 

We can also reconstruct details of a ritual for washing and clothing the deceased before 
burial. The deceased was dressed in clothing — Lat. *uespa (cf. Hitt. waspa- ‘clothes’, in an 
Old Hittite funeral song), the source of the Latin derivative uespillö ‘corpse-bearer’, which could 
refer to a thief who steals burial clothing (see Watkins 1969). 


58. Burial in boats is also attested among the ancient Slavs, and has been attributed to 
Germanic influence (Niederle 1956:210, fig. 7); see 9.3.5 above for the semantic equation of 
*boat' and 'death' in Slavic and Germanic. 
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9.3.10. Two burial types among the ancient Indo-Europeans and conceptions of 
two types of death 


The evidence concerning burial rites from various Indo-European traditions 
allows us to posit two basic types of burial among the ancient Indo-Europeans: 
cremation with subsequent burial of the cremated remains, and inhumation.59 
The choice of burial type could have been determined by social factors such as 
the rank of the deceased and possibly the age and sex, and probably also by the 
type of death. In this connection it is significant that the ancient Indo-Europeans 
distinguished two types of death. Traces of this distinction can be inferred from 
a reconstructed phrase meaning “die one's own death’, i.e. ‘die a natural death’: 
*swo- mrthi-m mer-/mr- (originally ‘die the death of the *swe-’, ‘of one’s 
own clan, ancestors’): OPers. uvamartiyuš amariyata ‘died his own death’ (in the 
Behistun inscription this corresponds to the Akkadian phrase, unusual for that 
language, mi-tu-tu ra-ma-ni-3u mi-i-ti ‘he died his own death’: see Dandamaev 
1962), Lith. jis mirė savo mirtimi ‘he died his own death’, Russ. umeret’ svojej 
smert'ju60 *die one's own death'; cf. semantically identical combinations such 
as Lat. fato suo mori ‘die by one's own fate’ (Schulze 1933:135, Vasmer 
1953-:11.672 [1964-1973:П1.686]) and possible Hittite parallels (see Puhvel 
1969a). 


9.3.11. The Proto-Indo-European nature of cremation and fire worship among 
the ancient Indo-Europeans 


The cremation rite of the ancient Indo-Europeans, which required a technology 
fairly complex for its time, must have had a particular symbolic sense which 
distinguished it from the simpler inhumation. That symbolic sense was provided 
by the fire, *nk’ni-, which signified the purification of the deceased and the 
freeing of his or her soul to depart for a pasture or meadow in an afterworld 
separated from this world by water crossed by a boat or bridge.6! In some later 
Indo-European traditions, primarily ancient Indo-Iranian, fire as a symbol of 
purification became a basic object of worship. 


59. Cremation presupposes a certain level of pyrotechnology if the required temperatures 
of 800? - 1000?C are to be reached (see Nikitina 1974:100). The claim that the Indo-Europeans 
practiced cremation is consistent with the conclusion reached above (II.6.5.7) that they had the 
technology required for pottery making and copper and bronze metallurgy. 


60. Cf. the ancient Slavic custom of burying those who did not 'die their own death' 
(suicides, victims of drowning, children) differently from those who “died their own death’: their 
bodies were carried into the forest or disposed of in water (see Zelenin 1916). 


61. Cf. the ‘bridge to the afterworld' of Germanic myth, the ‘fiery bridge’ of Indic 
tradition, and analogous symbols in Roman tradition (Dumézil 1966:556-57) and elsewhere, 
including Slavic (Propp 1946). 
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The origin of cremation could have been connected with the hygienic mea- 
sures which must be developed by primitive peoples, who are in constant danger 
of fatal infectious diseases and especially plague. For the peoples of the Old 
World — including the Hittites, as is shown by the well-known “Prayer of 
Mursilis during a time of plague' (Goetze 1929) — plague (Hitt. henkan) usually 
involved waves of epidemic caused by Pasteurella pestis antiqua. A geographi- 
cal center of origin of the plague was in Egypt, and from there it was carried to 
the Hittites; it came to Egypt from the area of the great African lakes (see Le 
Roy Ladurie 1978:50-51). Burning not only the deceased but also his livestock 
and possessions, as is suggested by the cremation rites, could have been in origin 
a necessary defensive measure against the plague. 


Chapter Ten 


Reconstruction of Indo-European text fragments. 
Fragments of poetic speech; Indo-European metrical 
schemes. The counting system and number symbolism 


10.1. Poetic text fragments involving myth and ritual 
10.1.1. The reconstruction of fragments of speech longer than a word 


By comparing cognate words, compounds, and phrases in various Indo- 
European dialects we can reconstruct for Proto-Indo-European not only the 
individual words and meanings formally and semantically analyzed above, but 
also whole phrases reflecting text fragments. Such fragments, which formed 
phraseological and semantic units, are preserved in a number of historical 
Indo-European dialects, making it possible to reconstruct them as Proto-Indo- 
European. This yields an understanding not only of individual Proto-Indo- 
European words but also of units larger than the word — phrases representing 
minimal text fragments.! 


1. Only in this sense can there be reconstruction of a verbal proto-text, that is, only when 
correspondences are observed among phrases found in related dialects which supportreconstruc- 
tion of a prototype in the protolanguage. Reconstruction of a proto-text by applying the rules for 
combining individual reconstructed words (as was done in Schleicher's well-known reconstruc- 
tion of an Indo-European fable, and later by Hirt) does not yield an actual text of the protolan- 
guage, but is simply an illustration of the rules for combining words, rules which reflect a certain 
amount of knowledge about the protolanguage. 

On the other hand, a proto-text can be reconstructed on a purely semantic level, without 
formal expression, if uniform stereotyped formulas with varying content are observed among 
related dialects (see Meid 1978:8ff.). For instance, stereotyped spell formulas observed in 
Sanskrit and Germanic traditions (and elsewhere: see Kuhn 1968, Schlerath 1968, Toporov 
1971) make it possible to reconstruct a sequence of semantic units but not the words that 
expressed them. An example is the following Sanskrit magical text, from the Atharvaveda, and 
its Germanic analogs (see de Vries 1957:1I. 169ff.): 


Atharvaveda: 
тай majjnd sam dhiyatarh *may marrow be joined with marrow' 
сатталй сата rohatu ‘may joint be united with joint’ 
asrk te asthi rohatu *may your blood and bones be covered' 


Norwegian spell: 
...lagde тагу i marv *(he) put marrow together with marrow’ 
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10.1.2. Some phrases from Indo-European poetic speech 


The nature of the phrases thus reconstructed indicates that they had a special 
function and reflect parts of ritual-poetic or myth texts. This is shown primar- 
ily by their distinctive semantics and figurative poetics, which, taken together 
with their formal properties, provide grounds for assuming that ritual-poetic 
speech existed in ancient Indo-European society. 

Examples of Indo-European ritual-poetic text fragments are phrases like the 
following: 

PIE *nom(e/o)n *dheH- “establish a name, give a name”: Hitt. laman de-, 
Hier. Luw. adamain tuha ‘gave a name’ (Karatepe), Skt. пата dhä-, Avest. 
патат dà-, cf. Gk. onomathétes ‘name-giver’ (in a mythological context in the 
Pythagoreans and Plato: ho thémenos tà onómata ‘the one who gave names’, 
about the name-giving hero of ancient myth), OCzech dieti jmé (Ivanov 
1976a:45). This phrase, which dates back to Proto-Indo-European, shows that 
the ancient Indo-Europeans pondered about the origin of names for things. This 
is in fact reflected in individual Indo-European traditions in the form of a Vedic 
myth about wise men who established the names for things, and in a Greek myth 
about the first person, who gave names to things (see Tronskij 1936). 

PIE *kh(e/o)re/ot’- dheH- ‘trust, believe’, lit. ‘put into (one's) heart’: Hitt. 
karatan dair ‘they put in a core, heart’ (see П.9.1.2 above), Skt. srad-dha- 
‘entrust, believe’, cf. the Avestan compound zrazdä- ‘believe, entrust’ (Ben- 
veniste 1969:1.171-79), Lat. credo ‘(T) believe’, Olr. cretim “(D believe’. 

PIE *khlewo- dheH-, ‘acquire glory, fame’, lit. ‘put glory (for oneself)’: 
Skt. sräva- dhä- ‘attain glory’ (Rigveda I, 40, 4; 73, 7; 91, 18 et pass.), Gk. 
kléos katathésthai (Schmitt 1967:70, 71); cf. the Common Slavic compound 
name *Sü-de-slavü (ORuss. Sdeslav”, Serbo-Cr. Zdeslav, Polish Zdziestaw: see 
Tupikov 1903:408, Milewski 1969). 

An even wider dialect distribution is shown by the compound represented in 
Skt. urugayam ... srávo ‘wide glory’, Hom. Gk. kleos eurú, and personal names: 
Skt. Urusravas-, Celtic Verucloetius (mentioned in Caesar, De bello Gallico 1, 
7, 3; see Schmitt 1967:72-75). 

Indo-European *Khlewo- ‘glory’ is not represented in Anatolian, although 
the existence of a verb derived from it in Tocharian testifies to its antiquity: 
Toch. A, B klaw- ‘designate, announce’ (Van Windekens 1976:218). In light of 


Merseburg spell: 
bén zi béna, ‘bone to bone, 
bluot zi bluoda, blood to blood, 
lid zi geliden, member to member, 
sóse gelimida sin! may they be joined’ 


These texts permit us to reconstruct a similar spell for Proto-Indo-European; however, the 
historically attested variants permit reconstruction only of the general pattern of the original, and 
not of its form. 
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what is known about Indo-European dialect differentiation, an attestation in 
Tocharian and elsewhere in Indo-European, even without an Anatolian cognate, 
testifies to a Proto-Indo-European date. Note the striking formal coincidence of 
Toch. A fiom-klyu, B fiem-kálywe ‘fame’, Skt. Sriityam náma, Gk. ónoma klutós 
» onomáklutos "illustrious in name' (Schmitt 1967:91). 

It is interesting that the motif of fame and glory is one of the favorite ones in 
Indo-European poetic speech.2 

Other phrases containing *Khlewo- are dialectally more restricted, repre- 
sented primarily in the Greek-Aryan area: Skt. sravo áksitam ‘unfading glory’, 
Hom. Gk. kleos áphthiton (Iliad 9.413) ‘everlasting glory’. There are other 
corresponding phrases involving the same epithet: Skt. ütsam áksitam ‘never- 
drying source of waters’, Gk. áphthiton hüdor; Skt. Srävo amftam ajuryám 
‘ageless immortal fame’, Gk. kléos agératon ‘ageless glory’: Schmitt 1967:69-70, 
Nagy 1974a. 

A significant number of ritual-poetic phrases are restricted to the Greek-Indo- 
Iranian dialect area. In general, in addition to its other common features the 
Greek-Indo-Iranian area shows striking sharings in phrases reflecting fragments 
of ritual-poetic speech: e.g. Skt. isiréna mánasa ‘fierce in sacred spirit’, Hom. 
Gk. hierón ménos ‘sacred strength’ (Odyssey 18.34, used of Antinoos) (Schmitt 
1967:111-14); Skt. sürya- ... spás- ‘the sun ... which watches’, Hom. Gk. Eélion 

.. Skopón; Skt. svadór mádhvah ‘of sweet honey’, Gk. méthu hedú ‘sweet 
honey’; Skt. usásam vibhätim ‘shining dawn’, Hom. Gk. phaesímbrotos és 
‘shining dawn’; and others. For further examples see Schmitt 1967:111ff. 


10.1.3. Metalinguistic designations for poetic speech 


The existence of a special ritual poetic speech in Proto-Indo-European culture is 
also evident from the special terms referring to this type of speech in contrast to 
others. One such is *sHomen- ‘song, singing’: Hitt. ishamai- ‘song’, iXhamai- 
‘sing’, ixhamatalla- ‘singer’, Skt. säman- ‘song, singing’. Another is PIE 
*wekho- ‘talk, compose, praise’: Toch. A wak, B wek ‘voice’, wesk- ‘talk’, 
Toch. A wdktasurne ‘praising, eulogy’, Skt. vákti, vivakti ‘talks, prophesies’, 
vdcah ‘word, speech’, vak ‘goddess of speech’ (in the Rigveda), Avest. vak- 
‘talk’, vacah- ‘word, speech’, vaxs ‘word, speech’, Arm. gocem ‘(I) call, cry’, 
Gk. (w)épos ‘speech, epic song, tale, story’, épea pterdenta ‘winged words’ 
(Odyssey 1.122; see Durante 1968 [1958]), Kalliópe, muse of epic poetry 
(etymologically *beautiful-voiced"), Lat. uox ‘voice’, uoco “(1) call’, inuocatio 
‘invocation’, Olr. foccul ‘word’; cf. Olr. anocht ‘error’ (departure from the 

2. It can be assumed that such fame was obtained by a man who distinguished himself in 


military exploits and the art of war, this is consistent with the view of the ancient Indo-Europeans 
as warlike tribes. 
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poetic canon), beside Skt. anuktá- *unsaid, unsayable' (Watkins 1970); also OHG 
giwahanen ‘recall’, giwaht ‘glory, recollection’, Olcel. vátta ‘talk, recall, 
remind’ (< Gmc. *wahia-), váttr ‘testimony’, ómun ‘voice’. 

A characteristic feature of Indo-European metalinguistic terms for poetic 
speech is the metaphorical use of handcraft terminology to describe poetic art: 
*thekhs- ‘prepare, weave, work (material), mold’ in the meaning ‘compose (a 
poem)’ (Skt. taks- “compose a poem’, RV I, 130, 6; III, 38, 1 et pass.; Hom. Gk. 
tékhne ‘art’, etc.); *seH(i)- ‘knit, twist’ used to mean ‘song, singing’ (the 
original meaning evidently was ‘something woven, joined, put together’): Hitt. 
ishamai- ‘sing’, ishamai- ‘song’, Skt. saman- ‘song, Vedic poem’; *syu(H)- 
‘knit, sew, twist’ meaning ‘connected poetic text; work of art’ (cf. Skt. sütram 
‘sutra, text, work of art’) and others (for these terms in their original meanings 
pertaining to crafts, see 11.6.5). 

It can be assumed that a widespread device in Indo-European poetic speech 
was the figura etymologica, use of a verb together with a deverbal noun from 
that same verb, as in Skt. vacas- vac- ‘utter a word’, Hom. Gk. épos eipein ‘utter 
a word' (Schmitt 1967:264-65); there are analogous figures in Hittite: haneššar 
hannai- ‘judge a case’, kupiyattin kup- ‘make a plan’ (lit. ‘plan a plan’). 

It appears possible to reconstruct for Indo-European a word *wath- which 
referred to the state of emotional arousal, ecstasy, or inspiration involved with 
the process of poetic creation: Skt. api-vat- ‘inspire’ (e.g. dpi vdtaya mdnah 
‘inspire in thought’,3 RV X, 20, 1), Thieme 1968d; Avest. api-vatdite ‘inspires’, 
Lat. uates ‘prophet, seer, soothsayer, inspired singer, poet’, e.g. uates Maeonius 
‘Homer’, Ой. fáith ‘prophet, soothsayer, poet’ (see Meid 1974:32), Welsh 
gwawd ‘poem’, Goth. wods ‘possessed, obsessed’, Olcel. ddr, OE wod, OHG 
wuot (Ger. Wut) ‘madness, frenzy’; OE wédan, OHG wuoten (Ger. wiiten) ‘be 
violent, possessed’; cf. Olcel. Óðinn, OE Woden, OHG Wuotan, the ancient 
Germanic god (Odin) of poetic inspiration (Hófler 1974), Olcel. 6dr ‘poetry’, 
OE мод ‘song, voice, poem’, OCS véti(ji) ‘orator’ (Toporov 1958:86-88, Pohl 
1977:17, Meid 1978:17). 

Another Proto-Indo-European word having to do with poetic creativity may 
have been *khe/ou- ‘foresee, perceive, know’:4 Skt. kavi- ‘wise, wise man, 


3. Skt. mánas- ‘thought, spirit’ shows correspondences to Hom. Gk. ménos ‘inclination, 
urge, anger, life force’, Toch. А mnu ‘spirit, wish’, B тайи ‘wish’ (Van Windekens 1976:301), 
Lat. mens ‘mind, anger, thought’ and is related to the verb of speech derived from the same root 
(Hitt. mema- ‘talk’, OCS minjo '(I) say’) and verbs of mental activity (Skt. mdnati ‘mention’) 
such as Hom. Gk. mémona (perf.) ‘(I) think, decide’, mimnéskó *(I) remember’, Lat. memini 
‘(I) remember’. This points to an Indo-European word *men- with the general meaning of 
mental activity: ‘think, remember, talk’. 

4. The more general meaning ‘know, perceive’ was evidently conveyed by the verb 
*w(o)it’-: Skt. véda '(I) know’, Gk. ofda “D know’, OE wita ‘wise man’, witan ‘know’, OCS 
védé '(I) know’, with zero-grade derivatives meaning ‘see’: Lat. uideo ‘(I) see’; cf. also 
derivatives in *-men-: Skt. vidmán- ‘knowledge’, Gk. fdmon ‘having knowledge of’, Toch. A, 
B ime ‘memory, awareness’ (Van Windekens 1976:184). 
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seer, poet’ (cf. kavyáta ‘wisdom’), Avest. kavay- ‘leader’, Lyd. kaves ‘priest, 
poet’ beside Gk. küdos ‘glory, honor’, OCS čudo ‘miracle, wonder’, сијо ‘(1) 
perceive’; cf. the later derived meaning of Gk. аќойо ‘(I) hear’, Lat. caueo ‘(1) 
am careful, wary, on my guard’, Goth. hausjan, OE hieran (Engl. hear), OHG 
hor(r)en (Ger. hóren) ‘hear’. 

The special standing of the singer and poet, who was considered a seer, 
prophet, and soothsayer, gave him status equal to that of the priest or religious 
leader, who created a connection between earth and sky. This may account for 
the fact that some Indo-European ritual technical terms having to do with cults 
acquire the meaning ‘poet’ in some traditions. For instance, *wel- ‘under- 
world, afterworld’ and other meanings having to do with the cult of the after- 
world (Olcel. Valkyria ‘Valkyrie, maiden who leads a slain warrior to the 
afterworld’, Valhgil ‘Valhalla, home of slain warriors’; see II.9.3.4) is the root 
of the Celtic word for a professional court poet: Olr. fili (see Watkins 
1963:214, Meid 1974:24), cf. ORuss. Velesov” v"nuk" ‘grandson of [god] Veles’, 
used of the poet Bajan (Jakobson 1969); cf. also MIr. creth ‘poetry’, Welsh 
prydydd ‘poet’ beside Lith. kerai (pl.) ‘sorcery, witchcraft’, OCS carodéji 
‘magician, sorcerer’ (Watkins 1963, Ward 1973:140). 

In the views of the ancient Indo-Europeans, reflected with particular clarity 
in the Indo-Iranian tradition, poetry was regarded as an expression of divine 
thought which was put into the heart of the poet (cf. *Khret'- dheH- ‘put into 
the heart’, discussed above), who in turn conveyed it to others in phrases created 
by him: see Schlerath 1974:220. 

The existence of Proto-Indo-European words for musical instruments would 
indicate that ritual singing was usually done with musical accompaniment. One 
such word is *gholghol-. Hitt. galgalturi- ‘cymbals’ or a particular type of 
percussion instrument (Gurney 1977:35) and its cognates Skt. gárgara- ‘musical 
instrument’ (дуа svaräti gárgaro ‘the musical instrument sounds’, RV VIII, 69, 
9) and Common Slavic *golgolü ‘word, speech, sound’ (Trubadev 1979:6.205) 
are grounds for reconstructing the Proto-Indo-European reduplicated stem 
*gholghol-, possibly onomatopoetic, which referred to some musical 
instrument. 


10.2. The sound structure of Indo-European poetic speech 

10.2.1. Phonetic repetition, alliteration, anagrams 

That several of the reconstructed poetic phrases did in fact belong to poetic 
speech is shown by their phonetic characteristics. Phonetic repetition has the 


effect of joining such phrases into a single whole. Examples of such phrases are 
*ghoen- *nghoim ‘kill serpent’ (Skt. длапп áhim “killed the dragon’, RV I, 32, 
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1, 2 et pass.); *bhergh- *Hek'or- ‘high mountain’, *ekhu- *ekhwo- “fast 
horse’ (Skt. súm as уат (acc.), or the compound äsväsva- ‘having fast horses’, 
Avest. äsu.aspam ‘having fast horses’, Hom. Gk. ökees hippoi ‘fast horses’: see 
Schmitt 1967:238-42). 

This Proto-Indo-European principle of alliteration, found in reconstructed 
fragments of poetic speech, continues to be used in the poetic traditions of the 
individual historical dialects. In Hittite fragments of poetic speech it is already 
possible to detect a tendency toward alliteration, e.g. three instances of (-)pi- in 
a hymn to the god Pirwa (alliterating segments are boldfaced): 


assi mekki aššu piyaweni 
LUGAL-i DPirwas hapinahzi 

‘And we bring him much bounty, 

The god Pirwa gives to the king’ (Laroche 1965c:114) 


In the archaic Armenian hymn preserved in Moses of Chorene (see Dumézil 
1969) alliteration is a basic means of artistic expression: 


erkner erkin ew erkir 

erkner ew cirani cov 

‘Heaven and earth were in labor, 
And the purple sea was in labor’ 


Alliteration is also one of the basic structural devices in Sanskrit poetry. 
Alliterative repetition has the semantic function of singling out a syllable or 
phoneme group of some key word that carries the major semantic load within 
the relevant poetic segment. In a hymn to the goddess of speech Vak, the al- 
literating syllable va- is part of the name of the goddess, who is the semantic 
center of the hymn even though she is not directly named in it. Alliteration is 
thus a means for latent naming of the goddess: 


ahám evá vata iva prä vamy arábhamana bhivanani visva 
paró diva pará ena prthivyditavati mahind sam babhüva 
‘I breathe like the wind, supporting all the worlds. Beyond the sky, 
beyond this earth — so great have I become by my might’ 
(RV X, 125, 8; see Toporov 1965; 
English translation from Brown 1978:51) 


This principle of alliteration and paronomasia, based on a syllable or sound 
complex of a semantically central word, was also used in Greek5 and early 


5. This principle is widely used in Homer, e.g.: 


órsas argaléón anémó n amégarton aütmen 
*having raised a stormy squall of strong winds' (Odyssey 11.400) 


where the alliterating ga echoes the name Agamemnon, mentioned two lines earlier (Saussure 
[1977:645]). 
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Latin6 poetry and can thus be regarded as an artistic device characterizing Proto- 
Indo-European poetry. Saussure (1964:111ff.) called such devices anagrams 
and traced them to the Proto-Indo-European poetic tradition (see Starobinski 
1971).7 

In Germanic poetry, the Proto-Indo-European semantic principle of allitera- 
tion changed into a purely formal feature, the obligatory phonetic repetition of 
initial stressed syllables. A system thus arose where the number of alliterative 
syllables was determined by the number of stressed syllables with no reference 
to their semantics. Unstressed words did not alliterate. This was a sort of 
internal rhyme of initial consonants which linked all stressed syllables of the line 
by phonetic similarity (see Lehmann 1956, Pope 1966:247ff.). An example 
from Beowulf (alliterating segments boldfaced): 


Str&t was stanfah, stig wisode 
gumum ztgzdere. Güübyrne scan 
heard hondlocen, hringiren scir 
song in searwum... (320-24) 
‘The road was paved with stones, the path led 
the warriors together, the war armor shone, 
hard, with hand-forged links. The iron of the rings 
sang loudly in the armor’ 


10.2.2. Reconstruction of archaic Indo-European metrical patterns. Indo- 
European metrics in typological perspective 


Since we have fragments of poetic speech going back to the Proto-Indo- 
European period, we can raise the question of Proto-Indo-European verse 
metrics. Since the poetic fragments that have been reconstructed are less than a 
line in length, the meter can be established only by comparing the most archaic 
meters found in various Indo-European poetic traditions and tracing them to 
their common metrical pattern. 


6. This is especially clear in the so-called Saturnian poetry, which is still free of Greek 
influence (Cole 1969). In a hymn to Mars, alliteration is based on the repetition of initial m (see 
West 1973): 


ego tui memini. T call on you, 

medere meis pedibus. come to the aid of my feet; 

terra pestem teneto. may the earth take away diseases; 
Salus hic maneto may health remain here, 

in meis pedibus in my feet’ 


7. Alliterative repetition in poetry, where words are broken down into syntagmatic 
sequences based on maximal phonetic similarity of the signifiants, shows a tendency toward 
strengthening the motivatedness of signs on the level of horizontal relations (see Gamkrelidze 
1974). Semantically related signifiés in the poem tend to be expressed by means of phonetically 
similar signifiants. 
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The most archaic meters in the Indo-European traditions are characterized 
by a constant number of syllables in the line. The minimal line consists of seven 
or eight syllables with a caesura dividing it into 5 + 3 syllables, 4 + 4, or 4 + 3. 
The line end is characterized by a particular relationship of short and long 
syllables, with the penultimate syllable usually short and the antepenultimate 
syllable long. 


This rhythmic pattern is found in Hittite verse, particularly funeral hymns, 
e.g. (2 BoTu 14 I 13ff.): 


1. Nešaš маўраў, Ме$аў маўраў *Clothes of Nesas, clothes of Nesas, 
2. tiya-mmu tiya Put on me, put on; 

3. nu-mmu anna3-mas кайа атш Bring down to me my mother's, 

4. tiya-mmu tiya Put on me, put on; 

5. nu-mmu uwas-mas katta_arnut Bring down to me my forefather's, 
6. tiya-mmu tiya Put on me, put on' 


(see Watkins 19692) 


Lines 1, 3, and 5 consist of eight syllables, the first one 4 + 4 and lines 3 and 5 
both 5 + 3.8 


An analogous pattern is characteristic of the verses pronounced during a 
royal burial rite (KUB XXX 27 Rs. 1-2): 


kuit-wa-s3i kuit eššaweni & 3+5 
nu-war-at-ši ara ešdu 8 4+4 
*Whatever has been done to him, 
may all that be to his good’ (see Otten 1958:98-99) 
A similar verse structure is still visible in late Anatolian, in Lydian: 
sarokak ... nikumek savent 8 345 
*... but never more to flourish (?)’ (see Miller 1968:220) 


The Rigveda shows identical metrical patterns: an eight-syllable line divided 
by a caesura into 4 + 4, 3 + 5, or 5 + 3: 


agním ile puróhitam 8: 4+4 
yajridsya devám rtvijam 8 3+5 or 5+3 
hótaram ratnadhatamam & 345 


“Т call on Agni as plenipotentiary, 
as god of sacrifice and priest, 
as bringer of sacrifice, bringing the greatest treasures’ (RV I, 1) 


Archaic Greek verse found in Mycenean texts follows the same pattern: 


8. The phrase katta arnut, with identical abutting vowels, should evidently be read with 
elision of one of the vowels: katr’ arnut. 
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to-ko-do-mo de-me-o-te 8: 4+4 
toikhodómoi demeóntes 
*carpenters (who are) building' (Webster 1955, Kurylowicz 1956:283) 


The early Latin Saturnian verse, originally using an eight-syllable line of 
4 +4 (see Cole 1969:69, 174) and later a seven-syllable, 4 + 3 or 3 + 4 line, is 
close to Greek paroemiac verse. 


nouom uetus uinum bibo 8: 4+4 
*old, I drink new wine" 


pastores te inuenerunt 8 4+4 
*shepherds found you' 
ego tui memini T 443 


Т keep you in mind’ 


The most archaic forms of Slavic verse have an eight-syllable line of 3 + 5 or 
5 + 3 and 4 + 4 (Jakobson 1966:448), e.g. from a Serbian epic: 


Sto se Janko ne oXeni 8: 4+4 
*That Janko won't get married' 


In Russian folk poetry, eight-syllable lines of 5 + 3, 3 + 5, and 4 + 4 charac- 
terize the language of historical songs, beginning with the earliest verses from 
the Russian Primary Chronicle (PSRL I:12): 


Pogibosa aki obré 8: 4+4 
*They perished like the Avars' 


From a song about Ivan the Terrible (Jakobson 1966:447): 


Ne-u-nas vo-svjatoj Rusi 8 3+5 
*Not in our holy Russia' 


Analogous meters are found in West Slavic historical songs and can be recon- 
structed for Common Slavic (Jakobson 1966; cf. Watkins 1963). 

In Lithuanian folk songs we find, in addition to other line lengths, an 
extremely archaic type composed of eight syllables with an internal division into 
4 + 4 or 3 + 5, e.g. ina song about the moon, the sun, and Perkunas: 


Sauluzé anksti kélés, 8: 4+4 
Menu£is atsiskyrė 7: 3+4 
Menuo viens vaikstinéjo & 4+4 


*The sun came up early, 
parted with the moon, 
the moon went walking alone' 
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In a number of these early Indo-European metrical traditions we also find 
more complex meters arising from the combination of original eight-syllable or 
seven-syllable lines. For instance, the archaic 16-syllable line of Slavic wedding 
and calendar songs arises from the doubling of eight-syllable lines (Zemcovskij 
1975:163-64). The combination of eight-syllable sections (ladas) into 16- 
syllable verses in the Vedas is essentially analogous, as is also true of Greek (see 
West 1973, Nagy 1974a). 

In addition to combining two eight-syllable lines into a 16-syllable line, it 
was also possible to combine two half-lines to produce a ten- or nine-syllable 
line with a caesura: 5 + 5 or 5 + 4. These combined meters are attested in 
Sanskrit poetry, and in archaic Greek, Slavic, and other ancient Indo-European 
verse patterns (for combined meters see Meillet 1923, Jakobson 1966, Watkins 
1963, Nagy 1974a). 

A striking parallel to the Indo-European versification system and caesura 
structure of 4 + 4 or 3 + 5, 5 + 3 is displayed by Kartvelian syllabic verse, 
which uses a 16-syllable line composed of two eight-syllable parts each divided 
into 4 + 4 or 3 + 5 or 5 + 3. This Proto-Kartvelian system, represented in the 
classical Georgian verse of Rustaveli, is typologically isomorphic to recon- 
structed archaic Indo-European verse (see Cereteli 1973, 1974). 


10.3. Numbers and the counting system 


10.3.1. Principles for reconstructing the numerical system. A base-ten counting 
system in Indo-European 


The ancient Indo-European counting system can be reconstructed from the 
numerical systems attested in the historical Indo-European dialects. Cognate 
numerals provide the evidence for reconstructing their Indo-European 
protoforms and positing a base-ten counting system for the Indo-European 
community. This system is reflected without essential alteration in the in- 
dividual historical Indo-European traditions. 


10.3.2. The numerals ‘one’ and ‘first’, and their typology 


No single basic Proto-Indo-European word for ‘one’ can be reconstructed. The 
following stems are found in the meaning ‘one’ in the various dialects: 
*se/om-: Hitt. Sanna- ‘once, one’, Toch. A sas (masc.), säm (fem.), В se 
(masc.), sana, somo (fem.), Hom. Gk. heîs ‘one’ (from *sems), fem. mia (from 
*smia), neut. hén, cf. Lat. semel ‘once, one time’. The word is evidently of 
pronominal origin, and its use in the meaning ‘one’, ‘forming a unit’ (Anttila 
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1972:366-67)9 is the result of relatively recent development in the individual 
Indo-European dialects. The adjectival and pronominal origin of the word is 
still visible in forms etymologically related to it such as Skt. samá- ‘even, alike, 
same’, Avest. hama-, OPers. hama- ‘equal, same’, Gk. homös ‘common, iden- 
tical’, homoü ‘together’, Olr. -som ‘(him)self’, OCS samă ‘himself, by himself, 
alone’, cf. ORuss. sam” drug” ‘one with another’ (lit. ‘himself other’), sam” 
pjat” ‘fifth in a series’ (lit. ‘himself fifth’) (see Suprun 1969:7), Goth. sama 
‘same’, OE same (Engl. same). 

Related to this root is *sem- with a different vowel grade, used in com- 
pounds: *sém-i-10 ‘half’ (i.e. an equal part of a whole): Skt. sämi-, Gk. hémi-, 
Lat. semi-, OHG sāmi- (sämi-queck ‘half alive’, Gk. hémibios). 

Another stem meaning ‘one’ (in counting: see Anttila 1972:366-67) in some 
dialects is *oi-, which takes various suffixes: 

*oi-no-: OLat. oino-, Lat. anus ‘one’, ОП. den, Gk. oiné ‘one’ (on dice), 
Goth. ains, OHG ein (Ger. eins), OE dn (Engl. one), OPruss. ains, OCS ini in 
Jed-inü ‘one’ (beside ini ‘other’). 

*oi-kh-: Mitannian Aryan aika-, Skt. éka-, cf. Lat. #nicus ‘only, unique’, 
Goth. ainaha, OHG einac (Ger. einig) ‘a, some, separate’, OE €nig (Engl. any), 
OCS inoki ‘hermit’, lit. ‘alone, single’. 

*oi-wo-: OPers. aiva-, Avest. aéva-, cf. Gk. ofos ‘only, single’, Skt. evám 
‘so, only’. 

The ordinal ‘first’ is suppletive, formed from the base *ph(e)r-H- plus 
various suffixes in the individual dialects: 

*phr-H-wo-: Toch. B pdrwesse ‘first’, Skt. purva-, Avest. paurva- ‘former, 
first’, Alb. páre ‘first’, OCS privü ‘first’. 

*phr-H-mo-: OE forma ‘first’ (Engl. former), OSax. formo, OPruss. 
pirmas, Lith. pirmas. 

*phr-is-mo-: Lat. primus ‘first’ (cf. Lat. priuus ‘only, single’ < 
* phrei-wo-). 

*phr-is-tho-: OHG furisto ‘first, highest’ (cf. Ger. Fürst ‘prince’), OE fyrst 
(Engl. first). 

The absence of a special numeral ‘one’ is found in other protolanguages as 
well. In Semitic, ‘one’ is expressed by different words: Akkad. istén, Arab. 
wahid-, 'ahad-, fem. 'ihda, Hebr. 'ehad, fem. 'ahat. An analogous situation is 
reconstructed for Proto-Kartvelian, cf. Geo. ert-, Mingr.-Laz art- ‘one’ beside 
Svan esxu ‘one’. The Svan form goes back to an adjectival formation *&xwa- 


9. Sihler 1973 assumes that the word may be an ancient term for ‘pair’. 


10. In compounds, any adjectival suffix could be replaced by *-i-, which was a link 
element between the adjective and the next word: e.g. Avest. barazi-caxra- ‘high-forested’ beside 
barazant- ‘high’, Gk. kudi-dneira 'glorifier of husbands’: see Meillet 1937 [1938:297]. The 
same explanation accounts for the suffix *-i- of *t’w-i- ‘two’ in *t’w-i-phe/ot’- 'two- 
footed’, *t’w-i-t’Khmth- ‘two tens’, etc. 
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‘other’, cf. Geo. sxva- ‘other’, Mingr. sxva- ‘other’ (Klimov 1964:178-79); for 
the semantics cf. Slavic ini ‘one; other’, above. 

The lack of a special word for ‘one’ in the numerical system can also be 
illustrated from many ancient languages, in which, although numerals for two to 
ten are attested, no word for ‘one’ is known. For example, in Sumerian ‘one’ is 
expressed by various words of nominal origin: des, dili, as, gë, possibly with the 
original meaning *man, person' (see Riftin 1927:183-84, Diakonoff 1967:60). 
For Hurrian no special word for 'one' is found (Diakonoff 1967:141, 
1971:106).11 

The lack of a special numeral *one' in the counting systems of these languages 
becomes understandable if we consider counting from a typological perspective. 
Counting or enumeration of objects per se begins with two or more, while ‘one’ 
is not counting but simply naming the object by means of its special designation. 
Subsequently, such names become specialized words meaning ‘one’ and enter the 
numeral series as the first numeral. This is the cause of the disparity in words 
for “опе” among related dialects. 


10.3.3. Numerals of the first decade 


From ‘two’ on, the numerals in the Indo-European dialects show strict phonemic 
correspondences which make it possible to reconstruct a complete system of 
Indo-European numerals: 

PIE *t'wo- (earlier *t'oo-, see 1.2.4.6 above) ‘two’; *t’w-i- (in com- 
pounds): Hitt. da- (in dayuga- ‘two-year-old’), dan ‘second’, Toch. A wu 
(masc.), we (fem.), B wi ‘two’, Skt. dváu (dual), dva (masc.), dvé (fem., neut.), 
dvi- in compounds (e.g. dvi-pád- ‘two-legged’), Avest. dva (masc.), bae (fem.), 
bi- in compounds (bi-mähya- ‘two-month’), Arm. erku, erki- in compounds 
(erke-am ‘two-year-old’), Hom. Gk. dü(w)o, dio, di- in compounds (dí-pous 
*two-legged'), Alb. dy, Lat. duo, OLat. dui-, Lat. bi- in compounds (OLat. 
dui-dens, Lat. bidens ‘type of hoe’, ‘sacrificial animal with both rows of teeth 
intact’; orig. ‘two-toothed’), ОП. dáu, dd, fem. dí, Goth. twai (masc.), twos 
(fem.), twa (neut.), Olcel. tveir (masc.), tvér (fem.), tvau (neut.), OE tū 
(masc.), twd (fem.) (Engl. two), in compounds twi- (twi-fete ‘two-footed’), 
OHG zwene (masc.), zwa, zwo (fem.), zwei (neut.), in compounds zwi- 
(zwi-houbit ‘two-headed’) (Ger. zwei), Lith. dù (masc.), dvi (fem.), dvi- in 


11. Urartean has a fortn Susini described as meaning ‘one’ or ‘united, indivisible’: Susini 
šale ‘in one year’; the locative case of this word is attested as well (MelikiSvili 1960:65, 408). 
However, the word is used in contexts such as Sü-si-na MU MES (UKN 264, 28) = Akkad. i-na 
lib-bi sa-na-teMES ‘during the course of (lit. ‘in the midst of’) [many] years’, which rather 
suggests that the meaning was not that of the numeral ‘one’. In that case Sü-si-ni MU 
za-du-ü-bi (UKN 127, 224, 319, 45, etc.) should be understood not as ‘(he) finished it (in) one 
year’ but rather ‘(he) finished it within (a) year’. 
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compounding (dvigubas ‘double’), OPruss. dwai, dvi- in compounding 
(dwigubbus ‘double, special’), OCS düva (masc.), dávé (fem.). PIE *t'wis 
*twice': Skt. dvíh, Avest. biz, Gk. dís, OLat. duis, Lat. bis, MHG zwir. 

PIE *threi- ‘three’, in compounds *thri-: Hitt. teriyanna- ‘third, for the 
third time’, teriyalla- (tariyalla-) ‘beverage’ (Sumerogram III-yalla-); Toch. A 
tre (masc.), tri (fem.), B trey, trai (masc.), tarya (fem.), in compounds tri- 
(tri-wsalum ‘having three garments’); Skt. tráyah (masc.), tisrá- (fem., with 
dissimilative loss of the first -r-), trini (neut.), tri- in compounds (tri-pád- ‘three- 
footed’); Avest. órayo (masc.), tisrd (fem.), Əri (neut.), in compounds 6ri- 
(0ri-kamarada- ‘three-headed’); Arm. erek‘; Gk. treis, in compounds tri- 
(trí-pous ‘tripod’); Alb. tre (masc.), tri (fem.); Lat. tres, in compounds tri- 
(tri-pes “three-footed’; for Latin compounds with tri- see Risch 1976:886-87); 
ОП. tri (masc.), téoir (fem.); Goth. preis, пеш. реја, OE prie (masc.), preo 
(fem.) (Engl. three), OHG dri (Ger. drei), OPruss. tris, Lith. trys, Latv. tris, 
OCS trije (masc.), tri (fem., neut.). PIE *thris ‘three times’: Skt. tríh, Avest. 
Oris, Gk. tris, OLat. terr. 

PIE *khoethwe/or- 'four', ordinal *(kho)thur-yo-, *khoethur-tho- 
‘fourth’: Toch. A stwar, B Stwer, Swer, Skt. catvarah (masc.), cátasrah (fem.), 
with dissimilative loss of the first -r-; catvdri (neut.); Avest. Cadwdro (masc.), 
Pers. салаг, Arm. cork‘, Myc. Gk. qe-to-ro, Hom. téssares, Lat. quattuor, Olr. 
ceth(a)ir, fem. cethéoir, Goth. fidwor, OE feower (Engl. four), OHG fior, feor 
(Ger. vier), Lith. keturi, Latv. četri, OCS cetyre (masc.), cetyri (fem., neut.).12 
Toch. A stárt, B starte ‘fourth’, Skt. caturthá-, turiya-, turya-, Avest. tüirya-, 
Arm. C‘orir, C‘orr-ord, Hom. Gk. tétratos, Lat. quartus, Olr. cethramad, OHG 
fiordo, OE feorda, Olcel. fjórði, Lith. ketvirtas, OCS cetvritü ‘fourth’. 

PIE *phenkhoe ‘five’, ordinal *phenkho-tho- ‘fifth’: Hier. Luw. panta, 
Toch. A рай, B pis, Skt. párica, Avest. panca, Arm. hing, Gk. pénte, Alb. pése 
(Geg pése), Lat. quinque, Olr. cóic, OWelsh pimp, Goth. fimf, Olcel. fimm, 
OHG fimf, finf (Ger. fünf), OE fif (Engl. five), Lith. penki, OCS peti. Toch. 
A pant, B pirikte ‘fifth’, Skt. pakthá-, Avest. puxóa-, Gk. pémptos, Lat. quintus, 
Goth. fimfta-, OHG fimfto, finfto, Olcel. fim(m)ti, Lith. pefiktas, OCS регй. 

PIE *$oekhs- ‘six’, ordinal *$oeKh-tho- ‘sixth’: Toch. A sdk, B skas, Skt. sát 
(from *sats), Avest. xsvas, Arm. vec‘, Gk. héks (dial. wéks), Alb. gjashte, Lat. 
sex, Olr. sé, Goth. saíhs, Olcel. sex, OHG sehs (Ger. sechs); OE si(é)x (Engl. 
six), Lith. seši, OCS sesti. Toch. A skást, В skaste ‘sixth’, Skt. sasthá-, Avest. 
xStva-, Arm. vec‘erord, Gk. héktos, Alb. i-gjashtete, Lat. sextus, sestus, Olr. 
sessed, Goth. saíhsta, OHG sehsto, sehto, Olcel. sétte, Lith. estas, OCS Sestii. 

PIE *sephthm ‘seven’, ordinal *sephth-mo- ‘seventh’: Hitt. sipta-, Toch. A 
spát, B suk(t), Skt. saptá, Avest. hapta, Arm. ewt'n, Gk. heptá, Lat. septem, Olr. 
secht n-, Goth., OHG sibun (Ger. sieben), OE seofon (Engl. seven), Lith. 


12. In Anatolian the original Indo-European word for ‘four’ is replaced by Hitt. me(i)u-, 
Luw. mawa-. 
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septyni, OCS sedmi. Skt. saptamá- 'seventh', Pers. haftum, Gk. hébdomos, Lat. 
septimus, Olr. sechtm-ad, OLith. sekmas, OPruss. sep(t)mas, OCS sedmii. 

PIE *okhtho(u) ‘eight’: Toch. A okät, В okt, Skt. asta, astáu, Avest. asta (cf. 
Avest. asti- ‘width of four fingers’), Arm. ut‘ (probably from *ophtho, with ph 
under the influence of the preceding number 'seven': see Pokorny 1959:775), 
Gk. okto, Alb. tete, Lat. octö, Olr. ocht n-, Goth. ahtau, Olcel. átta, OHG ahto 
(Ger. acht), OE eahta (Engl. eight), Lith. astuo-ni, OCS osmi. 

PIE *neu(e)n- ‘nine’: Toch. A, B ñu, Skt. náva, Avest. nava, Arm. inn, Gk. 
ennéa, Alb. nende, Lat. nouem, Olr. noí n-, Goth., OHG niun (Ger. neun), 
OE nigon (Engl. nine), Lith. devyni, OCS deveti. Ordinal: Toch. B лите, 
Gk. eínatos ‘ninth’, Goth. niunda, OHG niunto, OE nigoda, Lith. deviritas, 
OPruss. newints, OCS devetü. 

PIE *t'ekhm ‘ten’: Toch. A sak, B Sak, Skt. даҳа, Avest. dasa, Arm. tasn, 
Gk. déka, Lat. decem, Olr. deich n-, Goth. taíhun, OE tien (Engl. ten, OHG 
zehan (Ger. zehn). With suffix *-th-, *t'ekhm-th-: OPruss. dessimpts, Lith. 
déXimts, OCS deseti. Originally the suffixed form meant ‘group of ten; decade’, 
hence *Khmthom from *(t’)Khmthom ‘100’ (see Pokorny 1959:192): Toch. A 
kánt, B kánte, Skt. fatám, Avest. satam, Gk. hekatón, Lat. centum, Olr. cét, 
Goth. hunda, OE hund, Lith. Simtas, Latv. simts, OCS sito. 


10.3.4. The Indo-European counting system as based on ten. The words for 
'100' and the decades 


The clearest evidence that the Indo-European counting system was based on ten 
is the fact that ‘100’ is derived from ‘10’: *khmthom ‘100’ beside *t'ekhm 
‘ten’. The following words for the decades are also based on ‘ten’. 

PIE *wi-khmth-(iH)- ‘twenty’, lit. ‘two tens’; cf. *(t’)wi- ‘two’ and 
*(t’)Khmth- ‘decade’ (see Pokorny 1959:1177, Szemerényi 1960:129-36):13 
Toch. A wiki, B ikäm (cf. Toch. B Кате ‘twentieth’: Van Windekens 
1976:572), Skt. vimsati-, Pali visam, Avest. visaiti, Arm. k'san, Gk. (Dor., 
Boeot., Thess.) wikati, (Att.) efkosi, Alb. njé-zet, Lat. uiginti, Olr. fiche. More 
recent Germanic and Balto-Slavic formations follow the same model 


13. *wi-khmth-iH- ‘twenty’ goes back to *t'wi-t'khrpth-iH-; the long *7 of the 
first element is due to loss of *t" in the decessive cluster *-t'kh- of the second element, with 
compensatory lengthening of the preceding sonant * T; the glottalization of the *t' must have had 
something to do with the lengthening (for accessive and decessive consonant clusters see 1.2.6.3 
above). The influence of glottalization on a preceding vowel or sonant can be compared to the 
effect of the laryngeals. The length of the sonants and vowels in the terms for the following 
decades is to be explained analogously (for a similar account of this lengthening see Szemerényi 
1960:136). The laryngeal proposed for these compounds in traditional accounts has no 
morphological justification and is motivated only by the need to interpret the long vowel or 
sonant, whereas the lengthening receives a realistic explanation when the glottalization of the 
initial consonant of ‘ten’ is taken into account. 
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(Szemerényi 1960:130, MaZiulis 1956): Goth. twai-tigjus ‘20’ (lit. ‘two tens’), 
Olcel. tuttugu, OE twen-tig (Engl. twenty), OHG zwein-zug (Ger. zwanzig); 
Lith. dvidesimt, OCS düvadeseti ‘20’ (lit. ‘two tens’). 

PIE *thri-Khomth- ‘30’, lit. ‘three tens’, from *thri- ‘three’ and 
*(t*)Khmth-: Toch. A taryák, B tdrydka, Skt. trimsät, Avest. 0risat-, Arm. 
eresun, Gk. triäkonta, Lat. trigintd, Olr. *tricho; cf. the later formations of 
Goth. * preis-tigjus *30' (lit. ‘three tens’), Lith. trisdešimt, OCS tridesgti. 

PIE *khoethwr-Khomth- ‘40’, lit. ‘four tens’, from *khoethwe/or- ‘four’ 
and *(t’)khomth-: Toch. A stwarák, B s(t)wärka, Skt. catvarimsát, Pali 
cattarisam, Avest. Ca@warasatam, Arm. k'arasun, Gk. (Dor.) tetrokonta, Lat. 
quadrägintä, Olr. cethorcho; cf. the later formations of Goth. fidwor-tigjus ‘40’ 
(lit. ‘four tens’), Lith. keturiasdesimt. 

PIE *phenkhoé-khomth- ‘50’, lit. ‘five tens’, from *phenkhoe ‘five’ and 
*(t’)khomth-: Toch. A pak, B psäka, Skt. parcasát, Avest. pancasat, Arm. 
yisun, Gk. pentekonta, Lat. quinguägintä; later formations in Goth. fimf-tigjus 
‘50° (lit. ‘five tens’), Lith. penkiasdešimt. 

PIE *$oeKhs-Khomth- ‘60’, lit. ‘six tens’, from *$oekhs- ‘six’ and 
*t’?khomth-, with the initial *t’- of ‘ten’ lost without a trace because it was 
preceded by a consonant in this compound:14 Toch. A sáksák, B skaska, Arm. 
vat‘sun, Gk. heksékonta, Lat. sexaginta, Mlr. sesca. In Gk. heksékonta and 
Lat. sexdgintd the long link vowels arise by analogy to Gk. pentékonta, Lat. 
quinquägintä ‘50’ (Szemerényi 1960:5). Cf. also later formations in Goth. 
*saíhs-tigjus ‘60° (lit. ‘six tens’), Lith. SesiasdeSimt. 

PIE *sephthm-khomth-15 ‘70’, lit. ‘seven tens’, from *sephthm ‘seven’ and 
*(t’)khomth-, with *t'- lost in the initial cluster of ‘ten’ and the preceding 
sonant lengthened: Toch. A säptuk, B suktanka, Arm. ewt‘anasun, Gk. 
hebdomékonta, Lat. septuaginta, Olr. sechtmogo; cf. also Goth. sibun-tehund 
(Szemerényi 1960:27-44) beside later formations in Olcel. siau tiger ‘70’ (lit. 
*seven tens"), Lith. septyniasdesimt. 

PIE *okhthö-khomth- ‘80’, lit. ‘eight tens’, from *okhthöu ‘eight’ and 
*t'Khomth- ‘decade’: Toch. A oktuk, B oktanka, Arm. ut‘sun, Hom. Gk. 
ogdökonta,!6 Lat. octöginta, Olr. ochtmoga, cf. Goth. ahtau-téhund beside later 
formations in Осе]. átta tiger ‘eight tens’, Lith. astuoniasdesimt. 

PIE *newä-khomth- ‘90’, lit. ‘nine tens’, from PIE *neu(e)n- ‘nine’ and 
*t'Khomth- ‘decade’, with *t’- lost from the initial cluster of ‘ten’ and the 


14. If a laryngeal is posited as a link element in ‘20’, ‘30’, ‘40’, etc. (see note 13), then a 
laryngeal should also be expected in ‘60’. The fact that ‘60’ contains no such laryngeal shows 
that the traditional account of ‘20’, etc. is incorrect and our explanation of the vowel and sonant 
length in ‘20’, etc. as due to loss of a glottalized consonant is a natural one. 


15. For evidence for a long sonant *fh in ‘70’ see Szemerényi 1960:6-11. 


16. For Homeric ogdókonta ‘80’ as a reflex of the Indo-European form see Szemerényi 
1960:12-13. 
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preceding sonant lengthened: Toch. A nmuk, B ñumka, Arm. innsun, Hom. Gk. 
ennékonta, Gk. enenékonta, Lat. nönägintä, Mlr. nócha, cf. Goth. niun-tehund 
beside later formations in Olcel. nio tiger ‘nine tens’, Lith. devyniasdesimt. 

All the Indo-European names for the decades, from ‘20’ to ‘90’, are actually 
phrases formed by combining the units ‘two’ through ‘nine’ with ‘ten, decade’. 
The combined forms, with phonetic changes at the boundary, yield the attested 
Indo-European decade names. 

The numerals from 11 to 19, as well as 100, are reconstructed as free combi- 
nations of words for the units plus ‘decade’ or ‘hundred’. The conjoined forms 
fuse and give various reflexes in the dialects, such as Gk. héndeka ‘11’, dodeka 
‘12’, etc., Olcel. þrettán, OE preo-tiene (Engl. thirteen) ‘13’, Lat. quadringenti 
‘400°, quingenti ° 500”. 

No single word for *1000' can be reconstructed for Indo-European. Dif- 
ferent dialect groupings have different words, whose original meanings were 
‘great multitude’ or ‘large number’: Goth. büsundi, Olcel. þúsund, OE büsend 
(Engl. thousand), OHG düsunt, thüsunt (Ger. tausend), OPruss. tüsimtons, Lith. 
tükstantis, OCS tysesti ‘1000’ (etymologically *thus-khmthyom “strong 
hundred’; for the semantics, cf. Toch. A wälts, B yältse ‘1000’, lit. ‘large 
number, great number’ (cf. OCS veliji, velikü ‘large, great’); Skt. sa-hásram 
‘1000’, Avest. hazagram, Gk. khilioi, Lat. mille ‘1000’, etc. 


10.3.5. Traces of an archaic Indo-European system of counting on the fingers 


The base-ten counting system characteristic of late Indo-European at the time of 
the breakup is not the original Proto-Indo-European one: we can detect traces of 
a typologically more archaic counting system in the ancient Indo-European 
names for the units ‘two’ through ‘ten’. 

PIE *t’w-o- ‘two’ is the original name for the number with which counting 
began in Proto-Indo-European. 

*threi- ‘three’ is the original Indo-European word for the number following 
‘two’. 

*khoethwe/or- ‘four’ is the original Indo-European word for the number 
following ‘three’. 

*phenkhoe ‘five’ can be etymologized as ‘hand, five fingers’, which points to 
an archaic system of counting on the fingers. The original meaning can be seen 
in the cognates Goth. figgrs, Olcel. fingr, OE, Engl. finger, OHG fingar (Ger. 
Finger); probably also cognate is Hitt. pankur ‘total, clan’, panku- ‘all, whole’ 
(evidently from an original Indo-European meaning ‘total of fingers’: 
see Polomé 1968, Lehmann 1970). *phenkhoe in both the meanings ‘whole 
hand, all five fingers’ and ‘five’ could also appear with suffixed *-th- as 
*ph(e)nkho-th- (for the inactive class marker *-th- in forms such as 
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*yekhor-th- ‘liver’, *w(e/o)t'r-th- ‘water’, etc. see above): for ‘five’ cf. Skt. 
panktí-, OCS peti, and possibly Olcel. fimt, Umbr. puntis (but see Szemerényi 
1960:105-13); for ‘hand’, ОНС fust (Ger. Faust) ‘fist’, OE fyst (Engl. fist), OCS 
pesti, Russ. pjast’ ‘metacarpus’, Lith. kümste ‘fist’ (from *punksté: Saussure 
1922, Szemerényi 1960:113, q.v. for previous literature). The same suffixed 
form may underlie Gk. pd's, gen. pantós ‘all, total’, Toch. A pont-, puk, B po, 
pont- ‘all, each’ (van Brock 1972), with simplification of *-nkhoth., 

PIE *$oekhs- ‘six’ is the unetymologizable original word for the number 
following *phenkhoe ‘five; total of fingers’. The connection of this word with 
Gk. aékso *(D make larger, increase’ (see Szemerényi 1960:79, note 55) is 
dubious in view of formal difficulties. 

*sephthm ‘seven’ is the unanalyzable word for ‘seven’, considered by a 
number of scholars to be a borrowing from Semitic (see Illič-Svityč 1964:7, 
with further references). 

*okhthö(u) ‘eight’. This numeral is dual in form and must be interpreted as 
having originally meant a doubling of a number to yield ‘eight’, i.e. a doubling 
of ‘four’. Thus *okhtho(u)- must originally have meant ‘two times four’. The 
original meaning ‘four’ of *oKhth(o)- suggested by this analysis is still reflected 
in Avest. asti- ‘width of four fingers’.17 Thus two forms of the word for ‘four’ 
can be posited for Proto-Indo-European; one of them, *oKhtho-, had the con- 
crete meaning ‘four fingers’. Hence ‘eight’ was understood as ‘two times four’ 
and was derived from one of the forms meaning ‘four’. This shows traces of an 
archaic base-four counting system, subsequently replaced by the base-ten system 
(see Bremer 1924, Knobloch 1952, Burrow 1955 [1976:244], Erhart 1965). 

It is significant that the number following ‘eight’ is called *newen- ‘nine’. 
The word is etymologically connected to *newo- ‘new’, and nine was thus seen 
as the new number after completion of a cycle which ended with eight (see 
Pokorny 1959:319, Szemerényi 1960:173). 

The number *t’ekhmth- ‘ten’ occupies a special place in the archaic Indo- 
European finger count. The word for ‘four fingers’, *okhth- (together with the 
general word for ‘four’, *khoethwe/or-), is opposed to *phenkho(th)- ‘all the 
fingers of one hand’, i.e. ‘five’ (properly ‘fist with clenched fingers’). Ten is 
properly the fingers of two hands, the culmination of the first cycle of the 
finger count. And in fact *t’ekhmth- can be etymologized as ‘two hands’: 
*t'oe- ‘two’ + *Khmth- ‘hand (with outstretched fingers)’; for ‘hand’ cf. Goth. 
handus, OE, Engl. hand, OHG hant (Ger. Hand) (see Jensen 1952, Szemerényi 
1960:69 and references therein). 

Thus we can distinguish two sets of archaic Indo-European numerals in the 


17. For the typological plausibility of ‘eight’ as an altered form of ‘four’ cf. Old Japanese 
ya ‘eight’ beside уб ‘four’ (R. Miller 1971:227-29), Burushaski w-alti ‘four’, alt-ambi ‘eight’ 
(Klimov and Edel'man 1970:46), Yukagir jalaklan ‘four’ and mälajlaklan ‘eight’ (2 x 4; 
Krejnovit 1958:182-84), and several northern Austronesian numerals (Dyen 1971:43). 
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first decade: those from two to four (primary terms for numbers) and those 
from five to ten (most of them etymologizable as having to do with hands or 
fingers, and thereby reflecting an archaic Indo-European finger count). This 
division into two sets finds support in grammatical features of the numerals' 
structure and in their syntagmatic functioning. This conclusion can be drawn on 
the basis of agreeing evidence from the majority of the ancient Indo-European 
dialects: Tocharian, Indo-Iranian, Armenian, Greek, Balto-Slavic, Celtic. 

The numerals from two to four are evidently old adjectives, which agreed in 
gender, number, and case with the word denoting the object counted. The 
numerals from five to ten are old nouns, which stood in an appositive relation to 
the word for the object counted (see Meillet 1937:410, 412 [1938:410], Suprun 
1969:92ff., 144-45, 196). 


10.4. Number symbolism and traces of an archaic Indo-European 
calendar 


10.4.1. Numbers with symbolic meaning in Indo-European 


In archaic Indo-European tradition some of the numbers had acquired special 
symbolic values. This is true primarily of two, three, and four, but also of 
seven and twelve. Number symbolism is reflected in many early Indo-European 
traditions. 

The symbolic value of two is shown in the special significance of the twin 
cult and its associated paired symbols, in paired mythic designations like Skt. 
dyava-prthivi ‘heaven and earth’ (dual), and in the principle of binarism which 
permeates the entire mythological and semantic system of the ancient Indo- 
European model of the world (for which see Chapter 8). 


10.4.2. The symbolism of the number three. Ternarism in the Indo-European 
mythological model of the world 


The number three had sacral meaning in the views of the ancient Indo- 
Europeans, and often determines the number of basic significant ritual and 
mythic units. There are three main gods in the pantheon: the Roman Jupiter, 
Mars, and Quirinus (see П.8.3.9) who constituted the Capitoline triad, which has 
correspondences in Umbrian tradition as well (Dumézil 1966:281-306); in Old 
Icelandic tradition, Óðinn, Þórr, and Njgrör (Polomé 1970). Three-headed 
personages are attested in many Indo-European traditions. They include the 
three-headed monster of the Rigveda and the Avesta; their killers, whose names 
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are formed from 'three': Skt. Tritá- aptiá- (one of three brothers), Avest. 
6rita-; and a three-headed monster in Slavic folklore.18 

In Indo-European mythological epos, three personages are frequently united 
or function as a single whole (like the three heroes of East Slavic epos). In 
Celtic epic, one personage is the son of three fathers, Mac Tri Con, lit. ‘son of 
three dogs’ (see Vendryes 1952:237). In the archaic Celtic incest myth (see 
IL8.1.4), as a result of incest between a sister and her three brothers, the 
Findemna (lit. ‘charming triplets’), the sister gives birth to a son Lugaid tri riab 
n-derg 'Lugaid with three red scars' (Dumézil 1971:346-47). This motif echoes 
the even more archaic Hittite myth of thirty brothers who incestuously marry 
their thirty sisters (see Otten 1973). In this case the number thirty can be 
regarded as a transformation of the symbolic number three (thirty as three 
tens); this occurs in a number of other instances, for instance in the symbolism 
of 30 and 33 in Roman rites.19 

The special significance of the number three in ancient Indo-European 
mythic conceptions is also evident in the ternarism of the Indo-European model 
of the world and hence in the division of the Cosmic Tree into three parts, the 
upper, middle and lower worlds, among which all living things are divided (see 
П.1.4). 


10.4.3. Тһе symbolism of the number four апа the Indo-European system of 
seasons 


The symbolism of the number four in archaic Indo-European tradition is more 
restricted and less significant than that of the number three. The symbolic value 
of ‘four’ is visible primarily in the structure of ritual, determining its organiza- 
tion and spatiotemporal properties. In ancient India and Rome two kinds of 
altars, and later two kinds of temples, were distinguished: four-cornered ones, 
oriented according to the four compass directions and regarded as altars or 
temples of the sky, and round ones, temples of the earth (Dumézil 1966:308-15). 
The same picture can be reconstructed for archaic Greek religion, as is shown in 
the opposition of the acropolis (Hom. Gk. akrópolis) and the agora (Hom. agoré 
‘square, forum, meeting place’): Vernant 1969:180. 

A number of traditions reflect a connection of the number four with the 
thunder god, who is associated with the fourth day of the week: in Baltic 
tradition, Lith. Perküno dienà 'Perkunas's day; Thursday'; in Slavic, Polab. 
Perdune dán ‘Perun’s day’ (Pisani 1956); in Germanic, Olcel. börsdagr “Thor’s 

18. In addition to three-headed monsters, nine-headed monsters also appear in these 
traditions (see Ivanov and Toporov 1965:86) — three times three-headed. 


19. For instance, in the Roman comitia curiata each of the three ancient tribes of Rome 
was represented by ten people and one augur, for a total of 30 people and three augurs (Dumézil 
1948). 
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day, Thursday’ (cf. OE büresdzg, Engl. Thursday), Ger. Donnerstag ‘Thurs- 
day’, lit. “Thunder (god)'s day’, cf. Lat. louis dies ‘Jupiter’s day’ (Fr. jeudi 
"Thursday "); all of this has a precise correspondent in Sanskrit tradition, where 
the thunder god Indra is associated with the number four (Ivanov and Toporov 
1974:24-25). This is probably connected with the conception of the thunder god 
(and several other gods) as having four hypostases, as is true in particular of 
Lithuanian and some Slavic traditions (see Jakobson 1970:611). 

Of particular interest in connection with the symbolic value of the number 
four is the mythic image of the four winds associated with the four compass 
directions, found in various traditions (for the four winds in Proto-Indo- 
European tradition see II.5.4.3), and, in the Edda, the four dwarfs at the four 
corners of the sky associated with the four directions; their names were Austri, 
Vestri, Norðri, Suðri (see de Vries 1956:1.255). 

The division of the world into four compass directions, which goes back to 
an extremely archaic period, is evidently responsible for the later four-way clas- 
sification of other phenomena. In early Greece, for instance, the division of the 
world into four directions is correlated with the four seasons of the year,20 the 


20. The Greek names for the seasons — Hom. wéar ‘spring’, théros ‘summer’, opöre 
“fall, end of summer’, kheimön ‘winter’ — form а new four-part division distinct from the 
ancient three-part system of Indo-European (for which see Nilsson 1911) that was evidently 
based on agricultural seasons (see 11.6.2.6). The three-way system of Proto-Indo-European is 
still well preserved in the three Hittite seasons, whose names reflect the Indo-European ter- 
minology: gim-, gimmant- ‘winter’, zena-, zenant- ‘fall’, hamesha-, hameshant- ‘spring, 
summer’ (the latter replacing the older *wes-r-/-n-): see Goetze 1951 (but the four-part System 
is assumed by Hoffner 1974: 15ff.). Most other archaic Indo-European dialects preserve the Indo- 
European words for ‘winter’ and ‘spring, summer’, but a new term for ‘summer’ arises and the 
word for ‘fall’ is replaced in most of the dialects except Anatolian, Armenian, and Balto-Slavic. 
These changes show a tendency to form a four-part system like the Greek one. Cf. also the Latin 
four-part system: uer ‘spring’, aestas ‘warm part of year; spring and summer’, autumnus ‘fall’ 
(from September 22 to December 22), hiems ‘winter’. While some ancient terms are preserved 
(Gk. wear ‘spring’, Lat. uer; Gk. kheimön ‘winter’, Lat. hiems), in Greek (as in Latin) a new 
system of four seasons arises, with the consequence that the original meanings of the inherited 
terms are changed. A new four-part system also arises in Slavic, with the ancient word for ‘fall’ 
preserved: vesna ‘spring’, leto ‘summer’, jeseni ‘fall’, zima ‘winter’, the innovation léto 
preserves its earlier meaning ‘year’ in addition to ‘summer’. Schematically, the transformations 
of the Proto-Indo-European system of seasons are: 


Proto-Indo-European 


*wesr-/n- *sen- *gheim- 
‘spring and ‘summer and ‘winter’ 
summer’ fall’ 

Hittite 
hamesha- zena- gima- 
“spring and ‘summer and ‘winter’ 


summer’ fall’ 
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four divisions of the Ionic-Attic tribe (in Aristotle), the four elements of the 
universe (in Ionian cosmogony), and the four liquids of the human body (in 
Hippocrates): see Thomson 1959:119. 


10.4.4. The symbolism of the number seven and traces of a lunar week 


The symbolic value of the number seven is particularly clear in mythology and 
rituals. Seven is the number that defines a special group of deities or 
mythological personages. Indo-Iranian distinguishes a unity of seven gods 
(Olran. Hafta-daiva- ‘seven gods’): Avest. Ahura- Mazda-, Vohu- Manah-, 
Aša- Vahista-, Xsa0ra- Vairya-, Spanta- Armaiti-, Haurvatät-, Amaratat- (see 
Abaev 1962); cf. also the possible interpretation of ORuss. Semargl" as 'seven- 
headed (seven-membered) deity' (Ivanov and Toporov 1965).21 The ancient 
mythological significance of the number seven is also revealed in the groups of 
seven sacrificial animals in an Indo-European (early Old Iranian) burial in 
Sintasht (first half of second millennium B.C.). 

It must be assumed that the sacral meaning of the number seven is based on 
the use of the seven-day week as a basic calendar unit. This is especially clear in 
the Avestan calendar, where the first seven days of the month have the names of 
the seven immortal Old Iranian gods cited above (see Livšic 1976).22 

It is entirely possible that the ancient Indo-Europeans distinguished the lunar 
weekfas a calendar unit. Evidence for the lunar week is the established fact that 
the fourth day was named for the thunder god. However, neither the names of 
the other days of the week, nor a word for *week' in general, can be recon- 
structed. 


Greek 
wéar théros opöre kheimön 
‘spring’ ‘summer’ fall’ ‘winter’ 
Latin 
uer aestas autumnus hiems 
*spring' ‘summer’ fall’ ‘winter’ 
Slavic 
vesna leto jesent zima 
‘spring’ ‘summer’ ‘fall’ ‘winter’ 


21. A female name in Old Hittite attested in the Cappadocian tablets is interesting in this 
connection: Saptama-niga- ‘seventh sister’, from Hitt. Septa(ma)- ‘seven’ plus nega- ‘sister’ 
(Neumann 1974:278). 

22. It has been suggested that the seven-day week may have been preceded by an earlier 
four-day week whose days may have been named for gods (Strutynski 1975). 
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10.4.5. The symbolism of the number twelve 


The sacral significance of the number twelve in Proto-Indo-European can be 
established most clearly from the agreeing evidence from rituals in the archaic 
Indo-European traditions. Twelve is the number of basic body parts that a 
sacrificial animal is divided into during healing rites in the Hittite and Anatolian 
traditions (see IL.9.2.2). This corresponds to the ‘twelve gates of the soul’ in 
Old Irish medical texts (Meid 1974:28) or the twelve mythic embodiments of 
diseases in Slavic traditions (Ivanov and Toporov 1965, Toporov 1971). In 
ancient Greece the number twelve was a basic one in the early period, defining 
the number of gods (the twelve gods of Plato and Phidias), the number of sub- 
divisions of a tribe, and so forth (Vernant 1969:164). 

This sacral meaning for the number twelve in Indo-European was probably 
connected with the division of the year into twelve months. The twelve-month 
year is attested in a number of archaic Indo-European traditions: Indo-Iranian, 
Greek, Italic, Slavic, and others. 


Section Two 


The Chronology of 
Proto-Indo-European. The 
Indo-European Homeland and 
Migration Routes to the Historical 
Territories of the Indo-European 
Tribes 


Chapter Eleven 


Proto-Indo-European in space and time, based on 
linguistic and culture-historical data 


11.1. The chronology of Proto-Indo-European 


11.1.1. Time and space as obligatory categories for the concrete reality of a 
protolinguistic system 


The fundamental question concerning the concrete existence of a protolanguage 
Is its location in space and time. Thus for Proto-Indo-European the fundamental 
question in this area is the chronology and territory of the protolanguage whose 
breakup led to the formation of the historical daughter dialects. 


11.1.2.The chronology of Proto-Indo-European in the light of evidence concern- 
ing the Anatolian linguistic system. The earliest Anatolian onomastics 
and hydronymics 


The soundest evidence for establishing the lower chronological limit of a 
protolanguage is the dating of written evidence from its descendant languages. 
In the case of Proto-Indo-European, the terminus post quem non is the very 
beginning of the second millennium B.C., the time of first attestation for Hittite 
and other Anatolian languages. 

The Cappadocian tablets (in Akkadian) from Old Assyrian trade colonies in 
Asia Minor, dating to the end of the third and beginning of the second millen- 
nium B.C., contain a large number of personal names that can be etymologized 
on the basis of individual Anatolian languages. This is clear evidence that 
individual Anatolian languages, viz. Hittite and Luwian, had already crystallized 
well before that time. Particularly strong evidence comes from the following 
names (Laroche 1966a:298ff.). 

Suffix -uman (cf. the Hittite relational, or gentilic, suffix -uman-, -umn- vs. 
Luw. -uwan-): Ar-nu-ma-an (cf. Hitt. ar-nu- ‘bring’), Ta-ak-3a-nu-ma-an (cf. 
Hitt. taks- ‘make’, tak3an- ‘half’), Ha-ar-3u-um-nu-ma-an (cf. Hitt. hars- 
‘loosen’), Sa-ak-ri-á-ma-an (cf. Hitt. sakkar ‘excrement, dirt, filth’), 
Sa-li-nu-ma-[an] (cf. Hitt. salli- ‘large’), $и-рі-й-та-ап (cf. Hitt. suppi- ‘clean’), 
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Hi-i$-tü-ma-an (cf. Hitt. LÜhe-es-tu-u-um-ni ‘people of the house of bones 
(É hesta-)', cf. hastai ‘bone’), Ta-wa-ü-i-ma-an (cf. Luw. tawi- ‘eye’): Goetze 
1954:351-52. 

Suffix -nika (cf. Hitt. nega- ‘sister’ vs. Luw. nanasri- ‘sister’): 
Ha-Su-Sa-ar-ni-kä (cf. Hitt. hassusara- ‘queen’), Su-pi-a-ni-kà (cf. Hitt. Suppi- 
‘clean’), Sa-ap-ta-ma-ni-kà (cf. Hitt. septa[m]- ‘seven’: Friedrich 1952:303; cf. 
the ideographic writing DVII.VII.BI ‘unity of seven, Heptad' in lists of Hittite 
gods: Goetze 1953:266), Sa-am-na-ni-kà (cf. Hitt. samana- ‘basis, foundation’: 
Neumann 1974:279, Goetze 1954:352-53). 

Suffix -sar in female names (Hitt. -Jara-, suffix in words referring to 
women: hassu- ‘king’, hassussara- ‘queen’), often preceded by -ahsu-:l 
Hi-is-ta-ah-Su-Sar (cf. Hitt. hesta- ‘bones’), Ni-wa-ah-su-Sa-ar (cf. Hitt. newa- 
‘new’). 

Names with -as(s)u- as second element (cf. Hitt. as3u- ‘good’ vs. Luw., Pal. 
wasu-): Ha-al-ki-a-su (cf. Hitt. halki- ‘grain’), Ni-wa-3u (cf. Hitt. newa- ‘new’), 
Sa-ar-ni-kà-3u (cf. Hitt. Sarnink- ‘compensate’), Ut-ru-wa-su (cf. Hitt. wattaru- 
*spring"). 

Names with suffix -att (cf. Hitt. abstract suffix -att-, e.g. in Siwatt- ‘day’): 
A-Si-at (cf. Hitt. assiya- ‘love’ and deity name Assiyat-: see Goetze 1953), 
Td-ar-ha-si-at (cf. Hitt. tarh- “conquer’). 

Also relevant are Sí-wa-ás3-me-i from Hitt. 3iu-, siwa- ‘god’ (vs. Luw. Tiwat- 
“вип god’, Pal. Tiyat-), I-na-ar (cf. Hitt. innara- ‘strength’ and name of a god, 
vs. Luw. annari-), Na-na-a (cf. Luw. nani- “brother'), Na-na-pí (cf. later Hittite 
names in -pi such as Hanta-pi), Sa-ar-pa (cf. Hitt. Sarpa- ‘sickle’), Tár-hu-a-an 
and Ta-ar-hu-a-lá (cf. Hitt. tarh- *'conquer"). 

These Anatolian names from a document dating to the end of the third or 
beginning of the second millennium B.C. show unambiguously that the separate 
Anatolian languages had already undergone a very long period of individual 
development by that time, in addition to the separate development of Common 
Anatolian after its split from Proto-Indo-European.2 Therefore the split of 


1. There are also Cappadocian names іп -ah3u, e.g. A-ra-wa-ah-su (cf. Hitt. arawa- 
‘free’), I-lá-li-ah-3u (cf. Hitt. ilaliya- ‘wish, want’, and a god's name derived from it found in an 
Old Hittite text, D/laliya-: Laroche 1965c:114), I-na-ra-ah-su (cf. Hitt. innara- ‘strength’), 
Pé-er-wa-ah-su (cf. the Hittite god name Pirwa-), Su-pf-a-ah-3u (cf. Hitt. Suppi- ‘clean’). For 
the possible ancient meaning ‘son’ of -hsu-, probably connected with khas- ‘give birth’, hassa 
hanzas3a ‘grandsons and great-grandsons’, see 1.3.2.3 above. 

2. By the beginning of the second millennium B.C. Hittite and Luwian already reveal 
essential structural differences which presuppose a long period of separate development for these 
dialects after the split of Proto-Anatolian from Proto-Indo-European. Phonetic differences have 
been mentioned above; they include Hitt. e : Luw. a (Hitt. edu ‘may it be’ : им. asdu, Hitt. 
eSha- ‘lord, master’ : Luw. washa-); Hitt. 3i- : Luw. ti- (Hitt. Siwait- ‘day’ : им. DTiwat- ‘sun 
god’); Hitt. -zi : Luw. -ti (Hitt. paizzi ‘he goes’ : им. iti ‘he goes’); Hitt. g-/k- : Luw. Ø- (Hitt. 
keSSar : Luw. isSari-, Lyc. izre ‘hand’); Hitt. $- : Luw. t- (Hitt. $akuwa ‘eye’ : Luw. tawi-, Hitt. 
huiswant- ‘alive’ : Luw. huitwali-); and others. There are also differences in grammatical 
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Anatolian from Proto-Indo-European must be dated to no later than the fourth 
millennium B.C. and possibly much earlier. 

Furthermore, there is reason to believe that the formation and development 
of the separate historical Anatolian dialects from Common Anatolian (after the 
split of Common Anatolian from Proto-Indo-European) took place over a long 
period of time in Asia Minor, i.e. in the historical territory of the Anatolian 
speakers. This is the conclusion that can be drawn from Anatolian hydronymy. 

The oldest names of rivers and lakes in Asia Minor can be analyzed on the 
basis of the ancient Anatolian languages, with some exhibiting forms that go 
back to Proto-Anatolian and are no longer attested in the historical languages 
Hittite, Luwian, and Palaic. For instance, in the Anittas inscription of the 
eighteenth century B.C. we find a river name Hulana-, a river in Anatolia (see 
Neu 1974:33-34). It can be etymologized as ancient Anatolian *Hulna- ‘wave’3 
and compared to PIE *Hwl-no- ‘wave’: OCS vlima, Lith. vilnis, ОНС wella, 
cf. Skt. urmí- *wave' А 

Also very archaic in structure, with components probably going back to the 
Proto-Anatolian period, are hydronyms which are compounds with a second 
element -hapa- (cf. Hitt. hapa- ‘river’): OHitt. ha-ra-a3-ha-pa-as ‘Eagle River’ 
(KBo III 54 B 13), which coincides with the central European toponym Arlape 


structure: the verbal past-tense conjugation in -hi: 1sg. Luw. -ha, Hitt. -hun, 3pl. Luw. -nta, 
Hitt. -ir; plural noun paradigms: Luw. (and Hieroglyphic Luwian: see Hawkins et al. 1973) 
nom.pl. -zzi, acc.pl. -nza beside Hitt. nom.pl. -es, acc.pl. -43; Luw. abl.-instr.sg. -ati, pl. -nzati 
beside Hitt. -az and -it. There are also lexical differences: Hitt. antuhsa- beside им. ziti- 
‘person, man’, Hitt. pai- beside Luw. i- ‘go’, Hitt. nega- beside Luw. (and Hier. Luw.: 
Dunaevskaja 1966) nana-$ri- ‘sister’, Hitt. atta- ‘father’ beside Luw. (and Hier. Luw.) tati-, Lyc. 
tedi, cf. Pal. papa-; Hitt. akkant- beside Luw. u(wa)lant- ‘dead’; Hitt. -ma (particle) beside Luw. 
-pa ‘but’; Hitt. -(y)a (particle) beside Luw. -йа ‘and’ (particle); Hitt. le beside Luw. nis ‘don’t? 
(negative imperative particle); Hitt. kinun beside им. nanun ‘now’; Hitt. 3iuna- ‘god’ beside 
Luw. mas$ana-, Lyc. mahana- ‘god’; Hitt. parkui- ‘clean’ beside Luw. halali- (an ancient Semitic 
loan, cf. Akkad. ellu ‘pure, clean’); Hitt. daluki- beside Luw. (and Hier. им.) ara-, ari- ‘long’; 
and others. Also relevant are words like Hitt. assu- ‘good’ beside Luw. (and Hier. Luw.) 
wasu-, Hitt. еўһа- beside им. washa- ‘lord, master’, whose phonetic difference (presence vs. 
absence of initial w-) may reflect an ancient Indo-European areal opposition shown by forms 
such as Gk. eüs beside Skt. vdsu ‘goods, possessions’, Gaul. Vesu-, OGmc. Wisu- in 
compound names. Another significant opposition is Hitt. daluki- ‘long’ (which forms an 
isogloss with Skt. dirghd-, Avest. daraga-, Gk. dolikhós, OCS dligii, OPruss. ilga, Lat. 
longus, Goth. laggs ‘long’) beside Luw. ara- ‘long’ (which forms an isogloss with Toch. A aryu 
‘long’: Van Windekens 1976:150-51). 


3. This word is no longer attested in Hittite in the meaning ‘wave’; there is only jadana- 
‘wool’ (cf. hulaliya- ‘twist’), which may be connected to the same Indo-European root (see 
above). The absence of a special word hulana- meaning ‘wave’ in Hittite can serve as evidence 
for the probable Proto-Anatolian character of the hydronym Hulana-. 


4. For river names based on *Hw]-n- ‘wave’ in other Indo-European dialects cf. e.g. 
Baltic Vilnia (the river which the city Vilnius is named for) and numerous other Baltic and Slavic 
river names from the same root, among which Baltic hydronyms like Velys, Vilija have also been 
included (see Vanagas 1981). Rosenkranz 1966:131 points out an interesting Anatolian name 
Hulaya- for the bends of two rivers (KBo IV 10 Vs. 25, 26), which correlates with Hulana- and 
is analogous to the Lithuanian names just mentioned. 
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(> Erlaf) (see Toporov 1975-:1.102; for the semantics see 11.2.3.1.3 above; see 
also Watkins 1973a:84); {Dpar-ma-as-ha[-pa-as], name of a deified river in the 
city of the same name (for the first component cf. the Gk. hydronym Parmisós: 
Rosenkranz 1966:126); su-ra-an-ha-pa-aS (with a first element *Suran-, unat- 
tested in the historical Anatolian dialects). The element -hapas is from PIE 
*Haph- ‘water, river’, which appears in hydronyms elsewhere in Indo- 
European: Baltic (OPruss.) Serenappe, Serappin, Sarape, Illyrian Serapilli and 
others (Toporov 1975-:1.98, 1977:94) beside Ser- in Thracian Ser-inis, Sér-me, 
Syr-mus (see Poghirc 1976:336). For this type of hydronym with a second 
element -ap- from *-Haph- ‘water, river’ in Iranian, Thracian, Baltic, Illyrian, 
Celtic, and more generally Ancient European, see Krahe 1960, Toporov and 
Trubacev 1962:171-72, Trubacev 1968:156. 

Numerous hydronyms of Asia Minor, attested in the historical Anatolian 
languages and going back to Proto-Anatolian, can be compared to the Indo- 
European derivational type of hydronyms in *-nth-. A particularly revealing 
example is Marassanta-, the Halys River of antiquity, the modem Kizil-Irmak, 
and the main river of the Hittite kingdom. In addition to the suffix -anta- it also 
contains a suffix -as%a-; cf. Daco-Thracian Marus, Marisia, Moréses in 
the Balkans. Its root *mar- can be etymologized as 'sea, swamp' (cf. Hitt. 
mammarra- ‘swamp’, see 11.5.3.5 above); for other Indo-European hydronyms 
with mor- (Mor-ava- in the Danube basin, the upper Vistula, and the Dnieper 
and Dniester basins; also, in the same area, Murakwa, with a probable Germanic 
reflex of the second element, beside ancient Balkan Marus) see Trubacev 
1968:51, Poghirc 1976:336, 337. 

Another hydronym of Proto-Anatolian origin and having wide Indo- 
European connections is Alda, a river in Asia Minor (КОВ XXV 48 IV 18; cf. 
the name of a spring Alda, KBo II 13 Vs. 23, and Hitt. aldanni- ‘spring’): 
Rosenkranz 1966:129, 131, 138. Analogous river and marsh names are found 
in the basins of the Dnieper (Al'ta, ORuss. Il'tica, L'tica, L'to) and the Danube 
(Aloutas in Ptolemy, cf. Rum. Olt), in Macedonia (Altos), Illyria (Alto), 
Pannonia, Lower Mysia (Altina; for the suffix cf. Hitt. aldanni-), and in central 
and western Europe (Krahe 1964, Trubacev 1968:167). For other possible com- 
parisons of Proto-Anatolian hydronymics with other Indo-European hydronyms 
see Rosenkranz 1966. 

In addition to river names, a number of ancient toponyms in central Asia 
Minor also point to ancient settlement of that region by Anatolian Indo- 
Europeans. The Annals of Hattusilis I name the cities conquered by Hattusilis, 
among which are HasSuwa- (which is mentioned in texts from Ebla dating to the 
middle of the third millennium B.C.: see Pettinato 1980:52) and Sallahsuwa-. 
These two names сап be analyzed as ancient Anatolian: cf. Hitt. kassu- ‘king’, 
salli- ‘large’ and the suffix -ahsu- of the ancient Anatolian onomastics seen in the 
Cappadocian tablets. 
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11.1.3. The chronology of Proto-Indo-European in the light of evidence 
concerning the breakup of the Greek-Armenian-Ar yan dialect grouping. 
Mycenean Greek and its position as a dialect. Proto-Indo-European as a 
linguistic community datable to the fifth to fourth millennia B.C. 


If Hittite and Luwian had separated from Proto-Anatolian and were already 
differentiated at the end of the third millennium B.C., and if the early differen- 
tiation of the Anatolian community took place in Asia Minor,5 then the split of 
Proto-Anatolian from Common Indo-European, and consequently the existence 
of a Common Indo-European linguistic community itself, must be dated sig- 
nificantly earlier, to the fifth to fourth millennia B.C. 

Evidence for the split of other branches from Proto-Indo-European is in 
agreement with the dating obtained on the basis of Anatolian. After the split of 
Anatolian and Tocharian, the Indo-European linguistic community that re- 
mained (which formed a single dialect grouping in our account of the Indo- 
European dialect differentiation) began to disintegrate into dialect groups that 
subsequently yielded the individual historical dialects. In particular, at about the 
same date the Greek-Armenian-Aryan dialect grouping began to crystallize, 
later to split into the Indo-Iranian, Greek, and Armenian dialect communities. 
The existence of a separate Mitannian Aryan dialect in the mid-second millen- 
nium B.C., distinct from Sanskrit and Old Iranian (see 11.3.1.1.3 above for 
forms like aika-wartanna, wasanna, etc.), is evidence that the disintegration of 
the Aryan dialect community began early, probably no later than the third 
millennium B.C. 

The beginning of the disintegration of Greek linguistic unity must be dated to 
about the same period. Mycenean Greek, attested from the fifteenth century 
B.C.,6 shows dialect traits which link it with the Arcado-Cyprian dialect but 
force one to regard it as an independent Greek dialect on a par with Arcado- 
Cyprian, Ionic, and Aeolic. Structural traits which distinguish Mycenean from 
the other Greek dialects are the following: reflex of syllabic *r as -ro- (in 
certain positions: see Morpurgo Davies 1967), e.g. Myc. qe-to-ro-po- 'four- 
legged', as in Arcadian, Cyprian, and Aeolic, against -ra- in Ionic (cf. Ion. 
tetrápoda); change of Common Greek *ti to si (Мус. e-ko-si = ékhonsi '(they) 
have’, di-do-si = didosi ‘gives’, 3sg.), as in Arcado-Cyprian and Ionic, against 
preservation of *-ti in the remaining dialects (ékhonti, didoti); dative plural 
ending -o-i, -a-i, as in Arcadian and Cyprian, beside the more archaic -oisi, 


5. Further evidence for this claim is lexical borrowings into Proto-Anatolian, in particular 
Anatolian pir, parn- ‘house’ (Hitt. pir, gen. parnas, Hier. Luw. parna- ‘house’, Lyc. prfinawa- 
‘build’, Lyd. bira- ‘house’), which evidently goes back to Egypt. pr ‘house’: see II.7.2.1 above. 


6. The Mycenean Greek inscriptions are dated from the fifteenth to thirteenth centuries 
B.C. (see Ventris and Chadwick 1973, Morpurgo 1963; for the chronology of individual 
Mycenean inscriptions from Knossos see also Heubeck 1976). They coincide approximately in 
time with the Middle Hittite and Late Hittite kingdoms. 
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-a(i)si of Ionic, Old Attic, Lesbian, Pamphylian; 3sg. middle ending Myc. -to = 
-toi (e-u-ke-to- = eúkhetoi ‘announces’), as in Arcadian, beside -tai in the 
remaining dialects, e.g. Ion., Attic eükhetai ‘announces’ (see Risch 1955a, 
1979a, Chantraine 1955:32, Schmitt 1977). 

There can be no doubt that all the Greek dialects of this period, i.e. the 
middle of the second millennium B.C., formed independently of one another out 
of a particular Greek linguistic community which must be dated to an earlier 
period. The Arcadian, Ionic, and Aeolic dialects must be assumed to have 
already existed as independent entities by the mid-second millennium B.C. (see 
Lejeune 1967); they go back to an earlier *eastern' dialect grouping, which dates 
to the end of the third and beginning of the second millennium B.C. 

On the other hand, this entire Greek dialect group — defined by the common 
origin of Arcado-Cyprian, Aeolic, and other dialects — is opposed to the Doric 
dialect (and a few other western Greek dialects), which preserves the most 
archaic traits of the common Greek protolanguage (see Durante 1967).7 The 
split of this protolanguage at the end of the third or beginning of the second 
millennium B.C. would have yielded on the one hand the eastern dialect group, 
from which Arcado-Cyprian, Ionic, Aeolic, and others arose, and on the other 
hand the grouping comprising Doric and some western dialects. 

Thus the Greek-Armenian-Aryan dialect grouping which is posited in our 
scheme of Indo-European dialect differentiation must be dated to no later than 
the third millennium B.C.; consequently, its split from Proto-Indo-European 
must be dated to the period immediately following the separation of the Ana- 
tolian dialect grouping. 

All the foregoing draws on the earliest areal data to date the period when 
Proto-Indo-European existed as a linguistic system to no later than the fifth to 
fourth millennia B.C., the date that must be given to the beginning of the Proto- 
Indo-European dialect dispersal. 


11.2. The territorial range of Proto-Indo-European and the Indo- 
European homeland 


11.2.1. The original territory of the protolanguage 


The claim for the concrete existence of a protolinguistic system associated with a 
particular period in time also presupposes an approximate determination of the 


7. Distinguishing archaic traits of Doric are considered to be the verbal 1sg. ending -mes 
(beside -men in other dialects), e.g. légomes ‘(we) talk’; a special future-tense form in *-s (Dor. 
dóséonti); unassibilated endings in 3sg. -ti (Dor. pháti ‘(he) talks’) and 3pl. -nti (Dor. dídonti 
*(they) give’; cf. the aspirated th in Boeotian: kaleonthi ‘(they) call’, ekhonthi '(they) have"). 
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boundaries of the original territory of the speakers.8 Proto-Indo-European, 
which existed before dialect differentiation and the splitting off of independent 
linguistic units, no later than the fourth millennium B.C., must originally have 
been spoken in a particular geographical area. 


11.2.2. The Indo-European proto-homeland as a geographical region with a 
mountainous topography 


The original territory of the Proto-Indo-European speakers must have been a 
geographical region whose ecological, geographical, and culture-historical 
characteristics corresponded to the picture of the environment that emerges 
from the reconstructed lexicon of the protolanguages.9 The first thing that can 
be claimed about the homeland with any reasonable certainty is that it was a 
region with a mountainous topography. The most obvious evidence for this is 
the great number of Indo-European words denoting high mountains and heights: 
see the preceding chapters for *H(e/o)k'o(e/o)r- ‘mountaintop’, *ont’-/*nt’- 
‘mountain, cliff, stone’, *m(e)n-th- ‘mountain, heights’, *khol- ‘heights’, 
*phergh- ‘high’ (of mountains). This is a landscape where the mountain oak 
(*pher-kho-u- ‘oak; cliff’, *aik’- ‘mountain oak") and other trees and plants 
found in regions with high mountains are widespread. 

In agreement with this picture is the evidence concerning mountain lakes 
(*or-u-n- ‘large lake, sea’, cf. *sal- “sea or lake as salty’) and fast, rushing 
streams (*Haph- “river, mountain stream’, *thekho- ‘flow swiftly’), and the 


8. The question of the original territory occupied by the speakers of Proto-Indo- 
European, or the question of the Indo-European proto-homeland, is almost as old as comparative 
Indo-European linguistics itself. Its beginning goes back to the rise of linguistic paleontology 
and the first attempts of archeologists to correlate archeological data with linguistic data. For the 
history of the question see Devoto 1962:40ff., Mallory 1973, Schlerath 1973. 


9. The term ‘original’ used in reference to the range of the Indo-European protolanguage 
in a particular territory should be understood, strictly speaking, within the chronological 
framework of the history of thatlanguage — as the region occupied by its speakers at the relevant 
historical period. The question of where Proto-Indo-European may have come from to that 
original territory lies outside the scope of the present study. It is entirely possible that the proto- 
homeland was not the original territory for the earlier history of the language. This question 
merits consideration in view of theories of a possible relationship of Proto-Indo-European to 
other reconstructed languages such as Proto-Semitic (for recent work on the topic see Bomhard 
1975, 1977), Proto-Uralic (Collinder 1934), and others, and the theory that all these protolan- 
guages are related (the ‘Nostratic hypothesis’: see Nlie-Svity& 1971, 1976, also Collinder 1974). 
Proto-Indo-European was a branch of an earlier linguistic community, and its speakers must have 
moved to the “original” Proto-Indo-European territory from another area, where the concrete 
existence of the earlier protolanguage subsuming ancestral Proto-Indo-European can be posited. 

The same can be said for Proto-Semitic, Proto-Kartvelian, and other protolanguages and 
their proto-homelands. In particular, the originalrange of Proto-Semitic, which was obviously in 
some part of the Near East, must be regarded as secondary from the standpoint of the earlier 
history of Proto-Semitic, which had previously split off from the Afroasiatic linguistic com- 
munity: see Diakonoff 1965, 1975. 
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evidence for a mountain climate with cloudy skies and frequent thunderstorms: 
*nebhes- ‘cloud, thundercloud, sky’, *Hwenth- ‘wind’, *Hk'oor- ‘mountain 
or north wind’, *seu-/*su- ‘rain’, *sneigho- ‘snow’, *gheim- ‘winter’, 
*(y)ek’- and *eis-/*is- ‘cold, ice’. 

Another set of words connected with climatic phenomena precludes locating 
the Indo-European proto-homeland in the northern regions of Eurasia: 
*ghoer-m- and *theph- ‘heat, warmth’. 

This picture of the Proto-Indo-European landscape naturally excludes the 
plains areas of Europe which lack significant mountain ranges, i.e. the northem 
part of central Europe and all of eastern Europe, including the northern Black 
Sea area. 


11.2.3. The Proto-Indo-European flora and fauna as paleobotanical and 
paleozoological indicators correlating the Indo-European ecological 
environment with the Mediterranean and Southwest Asia 


The Indo-European names for trees and plants include *t’e/orw- ‘tree; oak’, 
*pher(kho)-/*pheru- ‘oak; cliff’, *aik’- ‘mountain oak’, *k'oelH- ‘acom’, 
*bherHk’- ‘birch’, *bhaHk’o- ‘beech’, *(s)k’röbho- ‘hombeam’, *Hos- 
‘ash’, *Hosph- ‘aspen’, *$o(e)likh- ‘willow’, *ei-/*oi- ‘yew’, *phith- ‘pine, 
fir’, *qhar- ‘walnut; nut tree’, *wer- ‘heather’, *wrot’-/*wrt’- ‘rose’, 
*m(e)us- ‘moss’. This inventory agrees with the mountainous topography of 
the Indo-European proto-homeland and localizes it in relatively more southem 
regions: the Mediterranean in the broad sense, including the Balkans and the 
northern part of the Near East (Asia Minor, the mountainous areas of Upper 
Mesopotamia, and adjacent areas).!0 Oak forests were not characteristic of 
northern Europe, where they spread only in the fourth to third millennia B.C. 
(see П.4.1.1.6 above). 

In П.1.4 above it was shown that the Cosmic Tree was a basic symbol around 
which the Indo-European model of the world was built; it was comprised of the 
totality of all living beings, distributed among three tiers — the upper, middle, 
and lower worlds. Recent studies have indicated that such a conception could 
have arisen only in an area rich in forests and was carried into the more 
northerly steppe region only later (see also Kraig 1978:160). 

The relatively southem character of the Proto-Indo-European ecological 
environment suggested by geographical and botanical evidence is supported by 
analysis of the Indo-European animal names: *wlkho-/*wlph-, *weit’-(n)- 
‘wolf’, *Hrthkh- ‘bear’, *phars-/*phart’- ‘panther, leopard’, *leu- ‘lion’, 

10. This localization іѕ іп agreement with the ‘beech argument’, which excludes the part 


of eastern Europe to the northeast of the Black Sea up to the lower Volga (see II.4.1.3.3 above); 
but it is consistent with a location anywhere from the Balkans to the Near East. 
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*leukh- ‘lynx’, *wl-o-pheKh-(3) ‘fox, jackal’, *qhweph- ‘wild boar’, 
*el-(e)n-/*el-kh- ‘deer, European elk, antelope’, *thauro- ‘wild bull, au- 
rochs, bison’, *Khas-(no-) ‘hare’, *qhe/oph- ‘monkey, ape’, *yebh-/*Hebh- 
and *lebh-onth-/*leHbho- ‘elephant; ivory’, *oghoi-/*anghoj- ‘snake’, 
*müs- ‘mouse’, *kharkhar- ‘crab’, *mus- ‘fly’, *lüs- ‘louse’, *ghnit’- ‘nit’, 
*dháhü- ‘fish’, *Hwei- ‘bird’, *He/or- ‘eagle’, *k’er- ‘crane’, *kher- ‘crow’, 
*theth(e)r- ‘capercaillie, black grouse’, *(s)phikho- ‘woodpecker; small 
songbird, finch’, *6hans- ‘water bird, goose, swan’. Some of these animals — 
*phars-/*phart’- ‘panther, leopard’, *leu- ‘lion’, *qhe/oph- ‘monkey, ape’, 
*yebh-/*Hebh- and *lebh-onth- ‘elephant, ivory’, *kharkhar- ‘crab’ — are 
peculiar to southern areas, which rules out central Europe as a possible proto- 
homeland for the Indo-European tribes.11 


11.2.4. The developed herding and agriculture of the Proto-Indo-European 
epoch as arguments against locating the homeland in central or eastern 
Europe 


The evidence against placing the Indo-European proto-homeland in central or 
eastem (although not southeastem) Europe provided by the reconstructed 
topography and ecological environment is consistent with culture-historical data 
on the domestic animals and cultivated plants with which the ancient Indo- 
Europeans must have been familiar. In the fourth millennium B.C., the time of 
Proto-Indo-European, herding and agriculture were in a rudimentary state in 
central Europe (Clark 1952 [1953]), while for Proto-Indo-European we can 
reconstruct a well-developed system of herding with the basic domestic animals, 
*ekhwo- ‘horse’, *osono- ‘donkey’, *k'o(o)u- ‘bull, cow’, *Howi- ‘sheep, 
ram’, *qhok’- ‘goat’, *Khwon- ‘dog’, *sü- ‘pig’, *phorKho- ‘piglet’, as well as 
terms for the products of livestock raising and terms having to do with herding, 
*Hak’-ro- ‘unworked field for grazing livestock’, *phaH- ‘herd, tend live- 
stock’, *wes-ther- ‘herder, shepherd’. 

In eastern Europe, in particular the northern Mediterranean area and the 
Volga steppe, developed herding of this type is known only from the third 
millennium B.C. on (see Goodenough 1970:255ff., Merpert 1974). In central 


11. It is highly significant that approximately the same inventory of plant, animal, and 
insect names is also reconstructed for Proto-Semitic (see Fronzaroli 1968:V.280ff.): *nayt- 
‘lion’, *labi'- ‘lioness’, *nimr- ‘leopard’, *di’b- ‘wolf’, *dabuc- ‘hyena’, * taclab- ‘fox’, *dabb- 
‘bear’, *pil- ‘elephant’, *nüb-(at-) ‘monkey’, *ri’m- ‘aurochs’, *par'- ‘onager, wild donkey’, 
*zaby-(at-) ‘gazelle’, *'ayyal- ‘deer’, *wacl- ‘mountain goat’, *'arnab- ‘hare’; *gärib- ‘raven’, 
*nasr- ‘eagle’; *nahas- ‘snake’, *batm- ‘poisonous snake’, *'akbar- ‘mouse; rat’, *dupardac- 
‘frog’, *rakk- ‘turtle’, *warn- ‘lizard sp.’, * sarsar- ‘cricket, grasshopper’, *dubb- ‘fly’, *bakk- 
‘midge’, *naml-(at-) ‘ant’, *kalm-(at-) ‘louse’, *pargut- ‘flea’, * tawlac-(at-) ‘worm’, *calak-(at-) 
‘leech’, *niin- ‘fish’. 
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Europe, sheepherding, strongly developed among the ancient Indo-Europeans as 
shown by their elaborated sheepherding terminology (see IL3.1.4), is almost 
entirely absent until the first millennium B.C. This also agrees with the lack of 
wool in neolithic Europe (Clark 1952:117-18 [1953:124-25, 235-36], Curwen 
and Hatt 1953:41). Goat-breeding is first observed in Europe, including eastern 
Europe, at an even later time (Calkin 1956). 

Also characteristic of Proto-Indo-European culture was well-developed 
beekeeping (*bhei- ‘bee’, *mel-ith-, *medhu- ‘honey’), which is known in the 
Near East from very ancient times. 

The developed agriculture which is characteristic of ancient Indo-European 
society is established on the evidence of reconstructed Indo-European words for 
cultivated plants (*yewo- ‘barley’, *phür- ‘wheat’, *Iřno- ‘flax’), fruit trees 
(*Sam(a)lu- ‘apple, apple tree, fruit tree’, *khrno- 'cornel cherry, cherry’, 
*moro- ‘mulberry’, *maHlo- ‘apple’, *w(e/o)ino- ‘grape’), tools for 
working land (*Har- ‘plow’ (verb), *Har-H-thro-m ‘plow’ (noun), *seH(i)- 
‘sow’, *$oelkh- and *pherkh- ‘furrow’, *serph- ‘sickle’), agricultural seasons 
(*(e)s-en- ‘harvest time’, *Ham- ‘time of ripening’, *meH(i)- ‘ripen; gather 
harvest’), agricultural products (*selph- and *ongho- ‘oil’), and tools and 
activities involved in processing agricultural products (*bhrek’- ‘prepare 
barley grains over fire’, *pheis- ‘thresh, mill grain’, *mel- ‘grind, crush, 
thresh’, *k’oräu- ‘mill’; such tools enter Europe from Southwest Asia only 
during the Iron Age, i.e. in the first millennium B.C.: Clark 1952:113 
[1953:120]). This is convincing evidence for locating Proto-Indo-European in 
those regions where agriculture was most highly developed in the fourth 
millennium B.C., namely in the same southern area stretching from the Balkans 
to Iran. The elaborate terminology for agriculture and wine-growing excludes 
the more northerly regions of Europe. Grains such as barley become a 
dominant cultivar in Europe only by the end of the second or beginning of the 
first millennium B.C. (Clark1952:108 (1953:115]). 

Approximately the same Southwest Asian area can be proposed on the 
evidence of the genetic factor of lactose tolerance in human populations. Well- 
developed dairying is established for the ancient Indo-Europeans by the 
numerous words for milk, milk products, and milking (*melk’-) as well as by 
the reconstructed Proto-Indo-European symbolism of the udder (*eudh-) and 
milk cow (*k'oou-) as poetic images of abundance of any kind (see П.3.1.3.3). 
This suggests lactose tolerance among the Indo-European populations; genetic 
lactose intolerance is associated with weak development of dairying among many 
peoples of South Asia (including southern India) and Africa. The genetic 
feature of lactose tolerance links the ancient Indo-European peoples, for whom 
dairying played an important role, with several peoples of the northern part of 
Southwest Asia (see Simoons 1979:61, 63, 74). 
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11.2.5. Indo-European wheeled transportation and bronze metallurgy as 
evidence for locating the original Indo-European territory in Southwest 
Asia 


Of particular value for establishing the original habitation of the ancient Indo- 
Europeans is the Indo-European terminology for transport: the words for 
wheeled carriages (*khoel-, *khoekholo- *wheel, wheeled carriage, chariot', 
*rotho- ‘wheel’, *Hwer-th-, *Hwer-gh- ‘tum, rotate; wheel, circle; carriage’, 
*His- ‘pole (of carriage)’, *dhur- ‘harness’, *Hakhs- ‘axle’, *yuk’om ‘yoke’, 
*wegh- ‘carry by vehicle’, *yaH- ‘ride in vehicle’), the word for ‘bronze’ 
(*Haye/os-), indispensable for making wheeled carriages from mountain 
hardwoods, and the word for ‘horse’ (*ekhwo-), which must be assumed to 
have been used as a draft animal in the Proto-Indo-European period, i.e. by the 
fourth millennium B.C. This set of facts again restricts the original territory of 
Proto-Indo-European to the region reaching from the Balkans to the Near East 
and the Transcaucasus as far as the Iranian plateau and southern Turkmenia (see 
11.6.6 above). 

The manufacture of wheeled carriages is dated to about the fourth millen- 
nium B.C. Their center of dispersal is recognized to be the region from the 
Transcaucasus to Upper Mesopotamia (see Childe 1954, Piggott 1969, 1974). 
From this Near Eastem center they spread to the Volga-Ural region (Gening 
1977),12 the northern Black Sea area (Kuz’mina 1974, 1976, 1977), the Balkans, 
and Central Europe (see II.6.6.16 and Map 1). The same time period marks the 
beginning of the Bronze Age in the Near East (Forbes 1950). 

This same territory is one of the possible areas where the horse was first 
domesticated and used as a draft animal, or in any event a center of dispersal for 
the previously domesticated horse (see 11.3.1.1.16). 

The elaborate Proto-Indo-European terminology for transport carriages and 
for the hamess and its parts, as well as for horses and bronze, is grounds for 
placing the Indo-European proto-homeland of the fourth millennium B.C. 
within the area extending from the Balkans (including the Near East and 
Transcaucasus) to southern Turkmenia. 

There is also reason to reconstruct water transport for the Indo-Europeans: 
*erH-/*reH- ‘navigate in boat or ship using oars’, *naHw- ‘boat, vessel’, 
*phleu- ‘travel by boat’. In the fourth to third millennia B.C., well-developed 
water transport is known in the Near East, in particular in ancient Mesopotamia: 
see Childe 1934 [1956], Komoróczy 1976: 17ff. 


12. For the spread in the Volga—eastern Ural area of details of harness manufacture (con- 
nected by definition with the wheel), attested also in the northern Black Sea region and the 
Balkans in the second millennium B.C. (the Mycenean period), see Oancea 1976. 
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11.3. Contacts of Proto-Indo-European with languages of ancient 
Southwest Asia 


11.3.1. Ancient areal links of Proto-Indo-European with Proto-Semitic and 
Proto-Kartvelian 


The reconstructed Proto-Indo-European lexicon ranging over various semantic 
fields, reflecting fauna, flora, economy, and material culture, makes it possible 
to approximate a geographical region within which the Indo-European proto- 
homeland may have been located and from which the migrations of Indo- 
European tribes may have emanated to spread throughout Europe by historical 
times. Evidence of another order, such as the elements of non-material culture 
reconstructed from linguistic data and the loans and evidence for interaction of 
Indo-European with other languages, allows us to further narrow down the 
region of the possible proto-homeland and restrict it to a more compact area. 

The Proto-Indo-European linguistic area must be placed in the Balkan- 
Turkmenia region proposed above, in some part of it where interaction and 
contacts between Proto-Indo-European and the Semitic and Kartvelian (South 
Caucasian) languages could have taken place, since these languages show layers 
of interborrowings and a number of structural traits pointing to interaction over 
a long period. The fact of Indo-European-Semitic-Kartvelian interaction points 
to a Proto-Indo-European homeland in the restricted area within the Near East 
where such contacts could have occurred, and hence rules out the Balkans as a 
possible center of Proto-Indo-European dispersal. 

Proto-Indo-European, Kartvelian, and Semitic show a distinctive isomorphic 
structure in their consonantism, which displays three series of stops, defined as 
glottalized (or pharyngealized, for some of Semitic), voiced, and voiceless (see 
1.2.5 above).13 Kartvelian and Indo-European have identical systems of sonants, 
with syllabic and non-syllabic variants depending on position in the word. Also 
identical are the structural canon for root and affixal morphemes and the rules 
for combining them which involved ablaut alternations of vowels (see 1.4.3 for 
details). Such similarity, complete down to isomorphism of structures and root 
canons, would be the result of long interaction of these languages in a linguistic 
area, and their allogenetic association with one another (see Cereteli 1968). 


13. It is important that all three stop systems were originally characterized by a glottalized 
series. This can be explained by long-term mutual interaction in some particular geographical 
area. It should be noted that analogous shared phonological features are also to be observed for 
a number of other language groups participating in linguistic areas. Typological similarity to the 
glottalized stop series of Indo-European, Kartvelian, and Semitic can be seen in the glottalized 
series found in American Indian languages ranging from southern Alaska to central California and 
comprising at least four distinct genetic groups. Concerning this Sapir (1921:200) observes: “We 
cannot avoid the inference that there is a tendency for speech sounds or certain distinctive 
manners of articulation to spread over a continuous area in somewhat the same way that elements 
of culture ray out from a geographical center." Analogously, glottalization spread in the Cau- 
casus to late Indo-European dialects such as Ossetic (see Szemerényi 1977:376ff.). 
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Further testimony to this relationship comes from the numerous lexical 
borrowings observed among the languages of this former linguistic area. 


11.3.2. Semitic and Sumerian loans in Proto-Indo-European 


The Indo-European lexical stratum which can be regarded as borrowed from 
Semitic is of particular interest. It comprises primarily words for domesticated 
animals, cultivated plants, tools, and numerals, i.e. words whose semantics 
makes them particularly susceptible to borrowing: 

PIE *thauro- ‘wild bull’ : Sem. *tawr- ‘bull, ox’: Akkad. #йги, Ugar. tr, 
Hebr. $ör, Syr. tawra, Arab. tawr-, S. Arab. twr (see Н. Lewy 1895:4, Ipsen 
1924:227-28, Mlic-Svityc 1964:3, von Soden 1981:111.1287). Borrowing from 
Semitic into Indo-European is more plausible than the reverse direction, in view 
of the root structure and the rendition of the Semitic voiceless interdental *t by 
means of the voiceless (aspirated) Indo-European *th; if the borrowing had 
gone in the other direction we would expect the Semitic form to show a voice- 
less (aspirated) *t^ (see also II.2.1.9.1). 

PIE *ghait’- ‘kid, goat’ : Sem. *gady- ‘kid, goat’: Akkad. gadü ‘kid’, Hebr. 
гейт, Aram. gadya, Arab. gady- ‘goat’ (see Illi¢-Svity¢ 1964:3). In Indo- 
European the word is restricted to one dialect area, Italic-Germanic (Lat. 
haedus, Sabine faedus, Goth. gaits, Olcel. geit, OE gat, Engl. goat, OHG geiz: 
Porzig 1954:114 [1964:172]). The fact that an ancient Semitic loan is found in 
the western Indo-European languages is extremely significant for determining 
the original Indo-European territory. The borrowed Indo-European word 
shows several departures from normal Indo-European phonetic structure 
(combination of Series I and Series II stops in a single root, accessive consonant 
sequence; for Indo-European root structure see Chapter 4 of Volume I). 

PIE *aghono- ‘lamb, small sheep’ : Sem. *cigl- ‘young animal’: Akkad. 
agalu ‘donkey’, Ugar. cgl, Hebr. cegel, Aram. cigla, Arab. cigl- ‘calf’ (Illic- 
Svity¢ 1964:4, 11, note 35). Comparing the Indo-European word to its Semitic 
source gives grounds for positing a still earlier archetype *Heghono- for Proto- 
Indo-European, with an initial laryngeal *H- equivalent to the Semitic *c-. The 
Indo-European *-n- in place of Semitic *-/- can be explained by absorption of 
this word into the large Indo-European class of domesticated animals with *-n- 
suffix (cf. also the alternation of *-n- and *-l- in forms such as Lat. asinus : 
OCS osilü ‘donkey’; see II.3.1.2.1). 

PIE *qhe/oph- ‘monkey, ape’ : Semitic forms Akkad. uküpu, Hebr. köp, 
Aram. Кдра ‘monkey, ape’ (beside Egypt. gjf ‘monkey, ape’): von Soden 
1981:1II.1427. The pharyngealized (emphatic) *k of the Semitic form is 
replaced in Indo-European by a postvelar which yields the regular reflexes in 
the historical languages (see I.2.4.6). 
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PIE *bhar(s)- “grain, groats’ : Sem. *burr-/*barr- ‘grain, threshed grain’: 
Hebr. bar ‘threshed grain’, Arab. burr- ‘wheat’, S.Arab. (Soqotri) bor, (Mehri) 
barr ‘grain, wheat’ (Hrozný 1913:38; see Möller 1911:34, Illic-Svityc 1964:4-5, 
Fronzaroli 1969:VI.296, 1973:21-22, D. Cohen 1976:87). The borrowed nature 
of the word in Indo-European is shown by the *a root vocalism. In Indo- 
European this is a regional word, restricted to the Ancient European dialects: 
Lat. far, gen. farris ‘spelt’ (Triticum spelta), Osc., Umbr. far, Goth. barizeins 
‘made of barley’, ‘krithinos’, Olcel. barr ‘grain, barley’, OE bere (Engl. 
barley), cf. Olr. bairgen ‘bread’, Serbo-Cr. bdr ‘type of millet’: see Porzig 
1954:109 [1964:164-65]. The areal restriction of the word in Indo-European 
shows that it was borrowed into a specific dialect grouping, the one that later 
yielded the Ancient European dialects (Italic, Celtic, Germanic, Slavic) and must 
have originally been in contact with Semitic in some part of the Near East. 

PIE *dhoHnä- ‘grain, bread’ (Skt. dhdna- ‘grain crops’, Pers. dana ‘grain, 
millet’, Lith. dona ‘bread’, Toch. B гапо ‘grain’: Van Windekens 1976:497) : 
Sem. *duhn- ‘millet’ (see Fronzaroli 1969:У1.297): Akkad. duhnu, Hebr. dohan, 
Aram. dóhína, Arab. duhn- (see Hrozný 1913:33, Dli&-Svity& 1964:5). This is a 
dialectally restricted word in Indo-European, found only in the Aryan- 
Tocharian-Baltic grouping. Upon borrowing into Indo-European dialects the 
Semitic velar spirant * is replaced by the laryngeal *H, which is responsible 
forthe long *6 of the historical dialects; an alternative explanation would be loss 
of the foreign * in Indo-European with compensatory lengthening and no inter- 
mediate replacement of *h by *H. Borrowing in the opposite direction, from 
Indo-European to Semitic, is less plausible since the replacement of Indo- 
European *H by Semitic * is hard to explain given the fact that Proto-Semitic 
had laryngeal and pharyngeal phonemes. 

PIE *Handb- ‘edible plant’ (Skt. dndha- ‘plant from which soma was made’, 
Gk. ánthos ‘flower’, dnthinon - eidar ‘vegetable food, lotus’, Arm. and ‘field’) : 
Sem. *hint-(at-) ‘wheat, grains’ (see Fronzaroli 1969:VI.297): Ugar. Att ‘wheat’ 
(cf. Aistleitner 1963:101), Akkad. (Babyl.) uttetu ‘barley grain’, (Assyr.) uttutu 
‘grain crops; grain’, Hebr. Миа ‘wheat’, Aram. hitteta ‘wheat’, Arab. hinta 
‘wheat’, S.Arab. (Sogotri) hinteh, (Mehri) heyt ‘wheat’ (see Möller 1911:10, 
Illic-Svity& 1964:4). The Indo-European word is restricted to the Greek- 
Armenian-Aryan dialect area and testifies to contact between this dialect group 
and the Semitic linguistic world in some part of the Near East. Note that the 
Semitic emphatic (pharyngealized or glottalized) */ is rendered with the Indo- 
European voiced aspirate *d^. It must be assumed that in a number of Semitic 
dialects this sound was already perceived as voiced in ancient times (see 
Illič-Svityč 1964:10). 

PIE *k'oern- ‘millstone’ : Sem. *gurn- ‘threshing floor’: Ugar. grn 
‘threshing floor; law court’, Akkad. mak/grattu ‘threshing floor; place of 
judgment’, Hebr. gören ‘threshing floor’, Arab. garana ‘grind’, ğurn- ‘threshing 
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floor’, (dial.) ‘mortar’: see Möller 1911:99-100, Illic-Svityc 1964:5. That the 
direction of borrowing was from Semitic to Indo-European and not the reverse 
can be established from the fact that the root is motivated in Semitic, where 
there is a verbal form as well as a nominal one. 

PIE *medhu- ‘honey; beverage made from honey’ : Sem. *mVtk- ‘sweet’(?): 
Akkad. matku ‘sweet; plant yielding sweet sap’, Ugar. mtk ‘sweet’, Hebr. m-t-k 
‘be sweet’, matok ‘sweet’, Aram. metak, Geez metük ‘sweet’ (see Möller 
1911:157, Шіё-Ѕуіѓуќ 1964:5). Since the Semitic root *m-t-k is productive as 
both a verb and a noun, the word can be regarded as native to Semitic and bor- 
rowed into Proto-Indo-European. The phonetically complex cluster *-tk- of 
Semitic is rendered in Indo-European with the single voiced aspirate *dh-. In 
contrast to the native Indo-European word for bee honey, *meli(th-), the 
Semitic loan *medhu- began to be used in Indo-European to mean ‘sweet 
intoxicating beverage’. 

PIE *phelekhu- ‘poleaxe, axe’ : Sem. *p-I-k ‘split apart; axe’: Akkad. 
pilakku ‘axe’, pulluku (Form ID ‘kill (with an axe), chop’, Syr. pelka ‘axe’, 
Mand. pilka ‘axe’, Arab. falaka ‘split apart’: see Zimmern 1917:12, Wiist 
1956:17-23 (with further references), Brockelmann 1966:576, Illic-Svityc 
1964:6. The word has an unusual root structure not typical of native Indo- 
European forms. The Semitic word entered the Greek-(Armenian-)Aryan 
dialect group and subsequently underwent regular development in these dialects, 
showing the characteristic satem reflex of palatal *K^ in Indo-Iranian. The 
Semitic word could have entered the Greek-Aryan dialect grouping in some part 
of the Near East; see also II.6.5.14 above. 

PIE *sekhür- ‘axe, poleaxe’ (Lat. secüris ‘axe, battleaxe’, OCS sekyra ‘axe, 
battleaxe’) : Semitic forms Akkad. sukurru ‘javelin’ (loan from Sumerian(?): see 
von Soden 1981:III.1266), Hebr. segör ‘axe’: Georgiev 1953, see also Vasmer 
1953-:11.603 [1964 -1973:111.593], Pohl 1977:15-16. In Indo-European the word 
is restricted to the Ancient European area; it must have been borrowed from 
Semitic while the speakers of these dialects were still in the Near East. It is 
interesting that two ancient Indo-European dialect words for a specific type of 
weapon, *phelekhu- and *sekhür-, were borrowed from a Semitic source, 
evidently in some part of ancient Southwest Asia. 

PIE *khlaHw- ‘lock, close; key’ (Gk. (Dor.) Mais ‘key’, Lith. klidti ‘hit 
(target, etc.), get stuck’, OCS kljuci ‘key’, Lat. clauis ‘key’, claudo ‘(T) lock’, 
ОП. cló ‘nail’) : Sem. *k-l-’ ‘hold back, restrain, detain; lock’: Akkad. kali 
‘restrain, detain’, Hebr. kala’ ‘make obstacle, lock’, kele’ ‘jail’, Aram. kela’ 
‘make obstacle’, Arab. kala'a ‘guard’, Geez k-l-' ‘lock, restrain’ (Möller 
1911:133, Tlli¢-Svity¢ 1964:6). Indo-European *H is a reflex of the Semitic 
laryngeal *’. 

PIE *naHw- ‘ship, vessel’ : Sem. *'unw-(at-) ‘vessel’, in West Semitic also 
‘ship’ (see Fronzaroli 1971:VII.627): Akkad. unütu ‘vessel’, Ugar. ‘anyt ‘ship’, 
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Hebr. ‘oni ‘fleet’, oniyyd ‘ship’, Aram. mana ‘vessel’, Arab. 'inà-, Geez neway 
‘vessel’ (Illi¢-Svity¢ 1964:6). In Indo-European the initial undergoes metathesis 
and the laryngeal lengthens the root vowel. 

PIE *khor(e)i- ‘buy, trade, barter’ : Sem. *k-r-y ‘trade, barter’: Hebr. kara 
‘barter’, kird ‘a purchase’, Arab. k-r-y ‘rent out, let’, kira” ‘rent’, S.Arab. 'kry 
(pl.) ‘lease payment’ (see Möller 1911:141-42, Tllic-Svityc 1964:6). 

PIE *t’aph- ‘sacrifice’ : Sem. *-dbah- ‘offer as sacrifice; split’, *dibh- 
‘sacrifice, sacrificial animal’ (see Fronzaroli 1965:1V.255): Akkad. zibu 
‘sacrifice, offering’, Ugar. dbh ‘sacrifice’, mdbh ‘altar’, Hebr. zebah ‘sacrificial 
animal’, zabah ‘offer in sacrifice’, mizbedh ‘altar’, Syr. debhd ‘sacrifice’, Arab. 
dabaha ‘offer as sacrifice’, dibh- ‘offering, sacrifice’ (see Móller 1911:44-45, 
Illi¢-Svity¢ 1964:6). That the Indo-European word is a borrowing is shown by 
its foreign accessive consonant sequence and root vowel *a. 

PIE *Hasther- ‘star’ : Sem. *cattar- ‘deified star; planet Venus’: Akkad. 
Ištar ‘goddess Ishtar’, Hebr. castöret, Phoen. cstrt ‘goddess Astarte’, Aram. ctr, 
S.Arab. cttr (Henninger 1976). The Indo-European initial laryngeal, reflected 
in Hittite as h- (haster- ‘star’), takes the place of the Semitic pharyngeal *c in 
this borrowed word; for more on these words see II.5.5.4 above.14 

PIE *sephthm ‘seven’ : Sem. *sabc- ‘seven’, fem. *sabc-at-: Akkad. seba, 
fem. sebettu, Hebr. sebac, Sibca, Aram. Sebac, рса, Arab. sabc-, fem. sabc-at-, 
Geez sabcü, sabcatü (see Möller 1911:227, Illi¢-Svityé 1964:7). The numeral 
*seven' entered Proto-Indo-European in the feminine form with the function of 
an abstract noun (‘a seven’), with the Semitic ending *-/- to which was added the 
Indo-European suffix *-m. There is an interesting analogous borrowing of 
Semitic ‘seven’ in the feminine form into Proto-Kartvelian, as *swid- (with 
spirantization of the Semitic stop -b-: see Illi¢-Svity¢ 1964:7, Klimov 19672). 
Borrowing of numerals, especially those higher than five, is a widespread 
phenomenon attested in many languages and can be explained by particularly 
close contact and cultural interaction. 

Semitic words containing pharyngeal and laryngeal consonants are borrowed 
into Proto-Indo-European with Indo-European laryngeals. The borrowed 
words subsequently undergo normal phonological development in the Indo- 
European dialects, i.e. the laryngeals in these words behave the same as native 
laryngeals. 

Borrowing in the opposite direction, from Indo-European to Semitic, is also 


14. The reconstructed Proto-Semitic word *cattar- ‘astral deity; deified morning star’, 
which coincides in form and content with Indo-European *Hasther-, cannot be etymologized in 
Semitic. Therefore the connection of these two forms, usually explained as a borrowing from 
Semitic into Proto-Indo-European, could equally well be interpreted as a borrowing in the 
opposite direction, from Indo-European to Semitic. Such a direction is plausible, since the word 
can be analyzed in terms of Indo-European word formation (root *Has- and the widely attested 
Indo-European derivational suffix *-ther-) and since a semantic shift from general (‘star’) to 
more particular (“deified star’) is plausible. 
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observed. One such example is Sem. *karn- ‘horn’: Akkad. karnu, Ugar. krn, 
Hebr. keren, Arab. karn-, which continue the Indo-European derived form 
*Khr-n- ‘hom’: Lat. corni, Goth. haúrn, OE, Engl. horn, OHG horn (Ger. 
Horn), cf. also Latv. sirna ‘chamois, roe deer’, Skt. Srriga- ‘horn’. The Semitic 
word is of Indo-European origin and not vice versa, as can be concluded from 
the fact that the Indo-European stem is derived from the root *Kher- ‘top, 
head’, Hom. Gk. kár, etc. (See also just above and note 14 for Sem. *cattar- and 
PIE *Hasther- ‘star’.) 

There are also Proto-Indo-European-Egyptian lexical links: PIE *bhei- 
‘bee’ : Egypt. bj.t ‘bee’. The comparison is particularly significant, since the 
Near East was an ancient center of honeybee domestication, which in Egypt is 
dated to a time no later than the third millennium B.C. (see II.3.2.5.6). The 
word could have entered Proto-Indo-European only in the Near East under 
conditions where contacts with Egyptian were possible. 

Further evidence for a Near Eastern center of dispersal for Proto-Indo- 
European is a number of lexical borrowings into Proto-Indo-European from 
Sumerian, which was spoken in the fourth millennium B.C. in Mesopotamia: 

PIE *k’oou- ‘bull, cow’ : Sum. gu[d] (= gud, gu) ‘bull’, cf. Egypt. ng3w 
‘type of large bull’ (see Ipsen 1923:175ff. and П.3.1.3.6 above). 

PIE *r(e)udh- ‘ore, copper, red’ : Sum. urudu (J. Schmidt 1890; for more 
on the Indo-European—Sumerian connection see II.6.5.9 above). The word is of 
particular significance for confirming the connection of Proto-Indo-European 
metallurgy with that of the ancient East (for the chronology of Mesopotamian 
metallurgy see Merpert and Muncaev 1977, Desch et al. 1928-1936). 

PIE *(a)wes(kh)- ‘gold’ : Sum. guskin (see II.6.5.11 above). The same 
ultimately Sumerian migratory term is found (sometimes with a semantic 
development from ‘gold’ to ‘copper’) in a number of other language families: 
Uralic (Aalto 1959, Ivanov 1976:85), Daghestanian (with probable m- from 
*w-: Avar mesed, Andi misidi, Akhvakh misidi, Dargi murhi, Lak musi, Archi 
misir-ttu (< *misid-ttu), Udi mis, Xinalug mis ‘copper’: see Gudava 1964a:83, 
Giginejsvili 1977:26, 119). Historically, gold metallurgy is dated to the same 
period as may have provided the word for ‘copper’. 

PIE *ak’ro- ‘field, grainfield’ : Sum. agar (= a.gár) ‘irrigated territory; 
grainfield' (Schott 1936:83, Devoto 1962:37). This pair of words may be 
evidence for a connection of Indo-European agriculture with methods of 
working the land in Sumer. 

PIE *dhwer- ‘yard, door’ : Sum. tür ‘yard; cattle yard; enclosure for cattle’ 
(Schott 1936:83). 

PIE *H(e/o)k'or- ‘mountaintop’ : Sum. kur ‘mountain, mountainous 
country’. 
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11.3.3. Kartvelian—Indo-European lexical links at the protolanguage level 


The same kind of interpretation is to be given to borrowed Indo-European 
vocabulary in Proto-Kartvelian (South Caucasian). Proto-Indo-European, or in 
any case some of its ancient dialect groupings, was in contact with Proto- 
Kartvelian in some part of the Near East. Kartvelian words that can be recog- 
nized as Indo-European in origin include the following. 

Kartv. *uy-el- ‘yoke’: Geo. uyel- ‘yoke’, Mingr. uyu, Svan üywa ‘yoke’ : 
PIE *yuk’-om ‘yoke’ (see Klimov 1964:186). 

Kartv. *e-sw- ‘boar, pig’: Geo. esw- ‘tusk’, Mingr. o-sk-u ‘pigsty’ (Klimov 
1964:81) : PIE *su- ‘pig’.15 

Kartv. *mat'|- ‘worm’: Geo. mat'l-, Mingr.-Laz munt’ur-, Svan mat’ : PIE 
*math-/*moth- ‘stinging insect; worm’ (Djahukian 1967a:93): Arm. mat‘il 
‘louse’, Goth. тара, OHG mado (Ger. Motte), OE mada ‘worm’ (Pokomy 
1959:700).16 

Kartv. *dqa- ‘goat’: Geo. txa, Mingr.-Laz txa, Svan daq- : IE dial. *t'igh- 
*goat' (see Klimov 1964:77). 

Kartv. *diqa- ‘clay’: OGeo. tiqa-, Geo. tixa ‘clay, mud’, Mingr. dixa, dexa 
‘soil, earth, place’, Laz (n)dixa : PIE *dhegh-om- ‘earth’ (Klimov 1964:95); cf. 
also Svan gim ‘earth’ beside IE dial. *6hem- ‘earth, soil’, from *dhghem-. 

Kartv. *dew-/*dw- ‘lie; put, lay’: Geo. dew-/dw-, Mingr. d(w)-, Laz d(w)-, 
Svan d- : PIE *dheH- ‘put, lay’. 

Kartv. *lag-/*1g- ‘put, lay; plant’: Geo. lag- ‘put’, rg- ‘plant’, Mingr. rg-, 
Laz rg-, Svan la#-/1#- : PIE *legh- ‘lie’ (Vogt 1938:337). 

Kartv. *den-/*din- ‘flow’, *dn- ‘melt’: Geo. den-/din- ‘flow’, dn- ‘melt’, 
Mingr. dan-, din- ‘disappear; lose, get lost’, Laz din-, (n)dun-, Svan n- ‘melt’ : 
PIE *dhen- ‘run, flow’ (see AndronikaSvili 1966:85). 

Kartv. *gen-/*gn- ‘hear, understand, be aware’: Geo. gen-/gn-, Mingr. 
gan-/gin-, Laz gn-; Kartv. *gon- ‘think, remember’: Geo. gon-, Mingr. gon-, 
Laz (n)gon- : PIE *k’en-/*k’n- ‘know, apprehend’ (Klimov 1964:63-64). 

Kartv. *zisxl- ‘blood’: Geo. sisxl-, Mingr. zisxir-, Laz dicxir-, Svan zisx : 
PIE *esH-r- ‘blood’ (see Klimov 1964:87). The borrowed Kartvelian form 
shows reduplication with voicing of the root *s-, a typical reduplication for 
Kartvelian. 


15. A dialectal (Georgian-Zan) Kartvelian word for ‘pig’, * yor- (Geo. yor-, Mingr.-Laz 
ye3-), may be connected to Indo-European dialectal *óhoryo- ‘pig’: Gk. khoiros ‘piglet’, cf. also 
Alb. derr ‘pig’ (from *g^or-n-), derkuc ‘piglet’ (from *ghör-n-kh-: Pokorny 1959:445); see 
Djahukian 1967a:100. 

16. If Kartv. *mat'|- is to be analyzed as *ma-t'l- (with prefixal * ma-/*m- and the root 
*t'|- ‘decay, rot’ of Geo. t’l-ob-a- ‘rot, decay’), the Kartvelian word could be linked to PIE 
*thaH-1-/*thH-l-, which has a number of Slavic correspondences: OCS Tlëti ‘rot, decay’, 
Ilja (noun), cf. Russ. tlenie ‘rotting, decay’, tlja ‘aphids’ (see SardZveladze 1980). 
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Kartv. *m-k’erd- ‘chest’: Geo. mk’erd-, Mingr. Kidir-, Svan mac’wed, 
muc’od : PIE * Khert'- ‘heart’ (see Cikobava 1942:99). The Indo-European 
glottalized *г” is reflected in Georgian as a voiced *d due to dissimilative voicing 
(caused by a rule prohibiting the occurrence of two glottalized consonants in a 
single root). For the semantic change from Indo-European ‘heart’ to Kartvelian 
‘chest’ cf. the meaning ‘chest’ of Geo. gul- ‘heart’ in the compound gul-mk’erd-i 
‘chest’. 

Kartv. *up'e/*op'a ‘navel’: Geo. up’e ‘navel’, Laz omp'a, umpa ‘navel’, 
Mingr. omp’a ‘uppermost beam of roof’? : PIE *ombh- ‘navel’ (see Marr 
1910a:192, Klimov 1964:186). 

Kartv. *km-ar-/*km-r-: Geo. kmar-i ‘husband’, Mingr. komon3-i, Laz 
komo$-i id. : Gk. gambrós ‘affinal relative; daughter's husband, wife's brother’, 
Skt. jamätar-, Avest. zämätar- ‘daughter’s husband’; cf. also Gk. gameö ‘(I) get 
married’, Hom. gámos ‘wedding, marriage’ (see Djahukian 1967a:77). 

Kartv. *sw- ‘give birth, be born’: Geo. sw- ‘give birth, be born’, cf. 3v-il-i 
‘son’, p’ir-mso- ‘first-bom’ from *p’irmswe- (cf. Skt. pürva-sü- 'first-born"), 
Mingr. skw- ‘lay egg’ (of bird) (cf. skua ‘son’), Svan sg- ‘give birth, be born’, 
cf. amsge ‘son’ : PIE *seu- ‘give birth, be born’ (Bopp 1847:43, 74; cf. Dondua 
1975:235). 

Kartv. *ber- ‘blow, inflate’: Geo. ber-, Mingr. bar-, Laz bar-, Svan bel- 
‘blow; have gas’ : PIE *bhel- ‘blow, inflate’ (Lat. follis ‘bellows’, Olcel. Бог 
‘ball’). 

Kartv. *k’rep- ‘gather (fruits, flowers)’: Geo. k’rep-/k’rip- ‘gather (fruits, 
flowers)’, Mingr. k’orop-; Kartv. *k’reb-/*k’erb-/*k’rb- ‘collect, gather, as- 
semble’: Geo. K'erb-/K'reb-/k'rib-, Mingr.-Laz k’orob- : PIE *kherph- ‘gather 
(harvest, fruit)’: Lat. carpö ‘(I) pluck’, Gk. karpós ‘fruit’, OE herfest, Engl. 
harvest, OHG herbist, Ger. Herbst ‘autumn’ (see Djahukian 1967а:69). 

Kartv. *ek$w- ‘six’: Geo. ekws-, Mingr. amsv-, Laz a(n)s-, Svan usgwa ‘six’ : 
PIE *éoeKhs- ‘six’ (see Bopp 1847:38). Borrowing of ‘six’ in Kartvelian 
becomes more plausible in view of the Semitic origin of ‘seven’, * wid- (see 
11.3.2), and ‘eight’, *rwa-/*arwa- (see Klimov 1967a). 

Another borrowed numeral in Kartvelian is *(o)stx(o)- ‘four’: Geo. otx-, 
Mingr. otx-, Laz otxu, o(n)txo, Svan wostxw : PIE *okhth(o)- ‘four fingers’ 
(see П.10.3.5): see Bopp 1847:37, Klimov 1977a. Metathesis of *kAth to *thkh, 
with subsequent spirantization of *Kh and assibilation of the first element of the 
cluster, must be posited for the borrowed Kartvelian form. 

Kartv. *k’b-en-/*k’b-in- ‘bite’, *k’b-il- ‘tooth’: Geo. K'ben-/k'bin-, Mingr. 
k'ibir-, Laz k'ibin- ‘bite’; Geo. K'bil- ‘tooth’, Mingr. K'ibir-, Laz k'ibi(r)-, K'ibr- 
‘tooth’ : PIE *k’ebh-/*k’eph- ‘jaw, mouth; eat, devour’; the same root also has 
a nasalized form *K'embh-/*K*mbh- ‘bite’, *K’ombho- ‘tooth’ (Pokorny 
1959:369, 382): Toch. A kam, B keme 'tooth', Skt. jámbha- 'tooth', Gk. 
gómphos ‘thorn, stake’, OCS zgb ‘tooth’ (see Djahukian 1967а:81). 
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Kartv. *brg- ‘strong, high, large’: Geo. brge ‘high, imposing (of man)’, Svan 
bag-i ‘strong’ (Gamkrelidze and Maéavariani 1965:99) : PIE *bhergh-/ 
*bhrgh- ‘high, large, strong’: Hitt. parku- ‘high’, Skt. brhánt- ‘large, high, 
glorious, strong’, OLat. forctus ‘strong, brave’, Arm. barjr ‘high’. 

Kartv. *t'ep-/*t'p- ‘get warm, make warm; warn’: Geo. t’ep-, ftp- ‘get 
warm, make warm’, t'p-il-i ‘warm’, Mingr. tabu, t ibu, Laz t'ibu, tubu ‘warn’, 
Svan tebdi : PIE *theph- ‘warn’ (see Bopp 1847:25, 75; also Dondua 
1975:236). The Indo-European word shows anomalous root structure with an 
accessive consonant sequence (see 1.2.6.3 and I.2.6.3n70).17 

These Kartvelian-Indo-European lexical sets exhibit a strikingly broad 
semantic spectrum, including not only cultural terms but also a number of basic 
vocabulary items: “give birth', body parts, and so on. This points to especially 
close contact of these two languages within a linguistic area, which also accounts 
for the structural isomorphism established between Indo-European and 
Kartvelian (see Melikisvili 1970:335ff.). 

Some of the alternations observed in the reflexes of Indo-European 
phonemes in their borrowed Kartvelian counterparts are evidently due to 
different times of borrowing. For instance, rendition of Indo-European 
glottalized consonants as voiced in a number of Kartvelian forıns (e.g. Kartv. 
*gen-/*gn- from PIE *K'en-/*K'n-) is due to borrowing of these forms from 
some ancient Indo-European dialect that had already voiced the glottalized 
series.18 


17. PIE *theph- with its accessive consonantism is an exception to the root structure 
canon and should probably be considered a loan in Indo-European (see above for PIE *t'aph-, 
with analogous root structure, as a loan from Semitic). It cannot be ruled out that the root is of 
foreign origin, in this case probably from Kartvelian, where the protoform *r’ep- has entirely 
normal Kartvelian structure. 

18. In addition to the Proto-Kartvelian forms with Proto-Indo-European correspondents, 
the Kartvelian languages also have words bearing similarities to dialect words in Indo-European, 
in particular Italic and Balto-Slavic (Ancient European): 

Kartv. *k'wad-/*k'ud- (Geo. k'ud-, Mingr.-Laz k'udel-, Svan ha-k'wád чаі”) beside 
Lat. cauda ‘tail’ (of unknown etymology: Ernout and Meillet 1967:106); see Djahukian 
1967a: 1 00. 

Kartv. *krk'o- ‘acorn’ (Geo. rko, dial. k'urk’o, girk'o, Mingr. K'a, k'i; cf. also the related 
Geo. k'urk'a ‘pit, seed in fruit’ beside Tush dial. k'urk'o ‘acorn’) beside PIE *pherkho- (Italic 
*querqu-: Lat. quercus ‘oak’, Venet. Quarquëni): see Šanidze 1947. 

Geo. 3uk'na ‘bitch’ (probably 3u- ‘female’ + *k’n-a ‘dog’): cf. Lat. canis ‘dog’, 
Illyr. Can-, PIE *khwen-/*khwon- (see Melikišvili 1965a). 

Geo. bosel- ‘cattle shed’, comparable to Italic forms such as Lat. bos ‘bull’ (from PIE 
*k’oou-); the Georgian form can then be etymologized as bos-el- ‘place for livestock’ (see 
Djahukian 1967a:85). 

Kartv. *k'wenr- ‘marten’: Geo. K'werna-, Mingr. K'unor-, Laz k'wenu(r), Svan rk'wen, 
k(w)en- beside the Balto-Slavic word for ‘marten’: Lith. kiauné, Latv. cana, OPruss. caune, 
ORuss. kuna (see Djahukian 19672:100). 

Kartv. *rka- ‘horn’: Geo. rka, Mingr. ka, Laz kra beside Balto-Slavic ‘hom’: Lith. ragas, 
Latv. rags, OPruss. ragis, OCS rogü ‘horn’ (see Djahukian 1967a:100). 
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11.3.4. The correlation of the Proto-Indo-European, Proto-Semitic, and Proto- 
Kartvelian linguistic systems in time and space 


The areal contacts of Proto-Indo-European with Semitic and Kartvelian indi- 
cated by lexical borrowings fit well the temporal and areal distribution of 
Semitic and Kartvelian. 

Proto-Semitic dates to no later than the fourth millennium B.C. The 
discovery of Eblaite, a new, previously unknown Semitic language (Paleo- 
Canaanite) spoken in ancient Ebla (Eb-laKI, modern Tell Mardikh in northern 
Syria) in the mid-third millennium B.C. (before the time of Sargon of Akkad, 
ca. 2350-2250 B.C.), which has proven to be a distinct dialect of Semitic sharing 
a number of linguistic features with both West and East Semitic (Pettinato 1975, 
Gelb 1977), justifies dating the breakup of Proto-Semitic to no later than the 
fourth millennium B.C., which coincides chronologically with Proto-Indo- 
European. The territory of Proto-Semitic must have been some part of the 
Near East where contacts with Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Kartvelian could 
have taken place.19 (On the Near Eastern homeland of the Semitic peoples see 
Grintz 1962.) 


11.3.5. Lexical connections between Proto-Indo-European and the ancient 
languages of Southwest Asia (Hattic, Elamite, Hurrian-Urartean) 


Proto-Indo-European also shows evidence of lexical contacts with other ancient 
languages of the Near East: Sumerian (see 11.3.2 above), Elamite, and 


19. Proto-Kartvelian (South Caucasian) dates to the fourth to third millennia B.C. 
Glottochronological evidence puts the beginning of its differentiation in the very early second 
millennium B.C. (and possibly much earlier), at which time Svan separated out and Proto- 
Kartvelian divided into two separate areas, Svan and Georgian-Zan, the latter subsequently 
splitting into Georgian and Zan (or Colchidian): see Gamkrelidze and Ma£avariani 1965:17. 

Proto-Kartvelian prior to its breakup must be placed, on the evidence of archaic lexical 
and toponymic data, in the mountainous regions of the western and central part of the Little 
Caucasus (the Transcaucasian foothills). The first wave of Kartvelian migrations to the west and 
northwest, in the direction of the Colchidian plains, must have begun with one of the western 
dialects in the third millennium B.C. and led to the formation of Svan, which spread to the 
western Transcaucasus and was superimposed on local languages, probably of the Northwest 
Caucasian type, which thus became substratal to Svan. Svan was gradually displaced to the 
north, to the Great Caucasus range, by the next wave of migrations, which occurred ap- 
proximately nine centuries later (on glottochronological evidence) and removed the westernmost 
remaining dialect as far as the Black Sea coast. This western dialect gave rise to the later 
Colchidian — or Zan, or Mingrelian-Laz — language, one of the languages of ancient Colchis. 

The dialects which remained in the ancient Kartvelian homeland underlie Georgian. In 
historical times, speakers of Georgian spread to the west, to part of the Colchidian territory, 
splitting the Colchidian language into two dialects and setting up the development of Mingrelian 
and Laz (Chan) into independent languages. They also spread to the north and northeast, 
displacing languages of the Northeast Caucasian type. 

These Kartvelian migrations triggered the breakup of Proto-Kartvelian and the expansion 
of its dialects beyond the original territory. 
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Hattic,which have a number of lexemes of common origin. The prime example 
involves words pertaining to wine — words clearly of Indo-European origin 
which entered a wide range of Near Eastern languages. 

PIE *we/oi-no- *wine' : Sem. *wayn-: Akkad. inu, Ugar. yn, Hebr. yayin, 
Arab. wayn- ‘black grape’, S. Arab. wyn ‘wine’, Geez wayn ‘grape; wine’ 
(Möller 1911:214, Illič-Svityč 1964:5); cf. Egypt. wns’ ‘edible fruit; grape; 
wine’, wns.t ‘wine’ : Kartv. *ywino-: Geo. ywin-, Laz ( y)win-, Svan yvindl20 
(see Bopp 1847:28) : Hatt. windu-kkaram ‘wine steward’ (see II.4.2.1.2 above). 

PIE *Saml- ‘apple’ : Kartv. *was]- ‘apple’: Geo. wasl-, Mingr. uskur-, Laz 
oSkur-, uskur-, Svan wisk'w/usk'w : Hatt. sawat (*sawal). The words can be 
regarded as of common origin, although the source cannot be established with 
certainty. Any of the forms cited above could have been the source form (see 
П.4.1.12.4). 

Тһе forms discussed so far сап ѕегуе as ап orientation for establishing the 
approximate boundaries of the original Indo-European territory in terms of 
possible contacts with languages of Southwest Asia, such as Semitic, Kartvelian, 
Hattic. 

A Hattic word in Indo-European is evidently *phars-/*phart’- ‘panther, 
leopard’: cf. Hatt. (ha-)pars- ‘panther’ (see II.2.1.3.7). 

On the other hand, Hattic has some words of Indo-European provenience 
which are earlier than possible Hittite-Luwian loans: 

Hatt. aya-/iya-/ ya- ‘give’21 (Kammenhuber 1969:453, 487, 526). The word 
is a loan of Indo-European *ai- Toch. B ai- ‘give’, Toch. A e-, Gk. айза ‘lot’, 
aínumai “(1) take’, Lat. ae-mulus ‘rival’, Hitt. p-ai-, p-iya- ‘give’ (Pokorny 
1959:10-11; cf. Van Windekens 1976:174). The word is borrowed from an 
early Indo-European dialect, possibly from Common Indo-European itself or 
from some regional dialect grouping other than Anatolian. It could not have 
come from Anatolian, since this Indo-European root was already prefixed with 
*ph- in Proto-Anatolian: Hitt. pai-, Luw. piya-, Hier. Luw. pia-, Pal. pisa-; re- 
duplication in Luw. pipis3a-, Lyc. pibije- ‘give’ (Laroche 1973:94-95), Lyd. bi-. 

Hatt. u-ra-i ‘spring’ (translated in bilinguals with the Sumerian logogram 
TUL), DÜ-ri-e-it ‘goddess of waters and springs’ (Kammenhuber 1969:462); an 
ancient Indo-European loan, cf. PIE *wer- ‘water’: Toch. A wdr, B war 
‘water’, Skt. var- ‘water’, vari ‘water, rain’, Avest. vairi- ‘sea’, Alb. hurdhé 
‘pond’, Olcel. vari ‘water’. The word cannot have been borrowed from 
Anatolian because its stem is absent in that stock. 

20. Cf. also correspondences in the word for ‘grapevine’: Geo. venaq-, Mingr.-Laz 
binex- beside ancient dialectal Indo-European *weinak’-: OCS vinjaga, see II.4.2.1.2n62. 


21. A Hittite-Hattic bilingual, KUB II 2+ $I II 40/43, has: Hatt. ya-e i-malhip beside 
Hitt. na-as-si pí-we-ni SIGs-an-du-u$ NA4HLA ‘and we give him good stones’; KUB XXVIII 
80 I 8’: tas-te-ya-ya ‘may [he] not give him/her’, aya tabarna katte-ya ‘they should give to the 
ruler, the king’ (Kammenhuber 1969:508, 526). In bilinguals the Hattic verb is translated with 
Hitt. pai-, piya- ‘give’. 
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Similar Indo-European loans are found in another ancient language of the 
Near East, Elamite. In addition to Anatolian loans such as Elam. api(e) 
(anaphoric pronoun), akka ‘which’, pini ‘gift, dedication’, etc. (cf. Hitt. apa- 
‘this’, ka- ‘that’, pai-/piya- ‘give’), Elamite has forms of Indo-European origin 
which are distinct from Anatolian and evidently go back to an older source, 
possibly a dialect of Common Indo-European: Elam. ta- ‘put, place, stand’, tatta- 
id. (perfective) (cf. Skt. dádhati ‘puts, stands’, Gk. títhemi: PIE *dheH-), Elam. 
baha ‘defense, defender’ (cf. Skt. pã- ‘defender, defend’ beside Hitt. pahs- 
‘defend’: PIE *phaH-), Elam. luk- ‘fire’ (cf. Lat. lux ‘light’, Gk. leukós ‘white, 
light-colored’ beside Hitt. /ukatta ‘day breaks’, exclusively verbal: PIE 
*|(e)ukh-), Elam. pari ‘go on compaign, march’ (cf. Gk. póros ‘passageway’, 
Lat. portus ‘harbor’: PIE *phorH-), and others (see Rosenkranz 1971). 

Indo-European loans are also found in Hurrian and Urartean, pointing to 
ancient links of these languages with Indo-European dialects and possibly Proto- 
Indo-European. Given the analogous loans in Hattic and Elamite, contact of 
Proto-Indo-European with Hurrian-Urartean is entirely possible. Hurr.-Ur. ag- 
‘lead’ : PIE *ak’- ‘lead’; Hurr. as$- ‘sit’, Ur. aš- ‘sit’ : PIE *es- ‘sit, be seated’; 
Ur. parile ‘up to, toward’ : PIE *phr-i; Ur. burgana- ‘fortress’ : PIE *bhrgh-; 
Ur. gunu-Se ‘battle, war’ : PIE * gho(e)n- ‘break, strike; battle’ (see Diakonoff 
1971:82, Djahukian 1967a). 

Among the cultural terms common to Indo-European, Hattic, and Hurrian 
and evidently borrowed from Indo-European into adjacent Hattic and Hurrian 
may also be a word for ‘grain’: PIE *Hat'- ‘grain’ (see II.4.2.2.1) beside Hatt. 
Кай ‘grain; goddess of grain’ (Kammenhuber 1969:460-61), Hurr. kad/te 
*barley; grain” (Laroche 1978:133, Haas, Thiel, et al. 1975:23).22 

The presence of a common word for 'grain' in Proto-Indo-European, Hattic, 
and Hurrian would be consistent with the claim that agriculture and the cultiva- 
tion of particular grains developed in the range of Proto-Indo-European and 
that this was close to the territory of Hattic and Hurrian. 


11.4. Indo-European culture in typological comparison to ancient 
Oriental civilizations 


11.4.1. The level of Indo-European material and intellectual culture as an 
indicator of proximity to ancient Near Eastern centers of civilization 


The analysis of the Indo-European lexicon and text semantics given above 


22. PIE *Hat’- and Hattic-Hurrian ka(i)t are identical in sense and present no formal 
problems for comparison. Indo-European initial *H- could have been rendered by an alternating 
h/k upon borrowing into Hattic or Hurrian. Alternation of k and й is attested in both Hattic (Hatt. 
Kattahha, Hatagga, Hatahha ‘queen’) and Hurrian (Hurr. keshi, keski, реў ‘throne’: see 
Diakonoff 1971:50). 
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permits reconstruction of the culture and social relations of the society that 
spoke Proto-Indo-European. The entire character of Proto-Indo-European 
culture and social relations points to proximity to ancient oriental civilizations. 
This can serve as an additional argument in favor of a Near Eastern site for the 
Indo-European homeland, a site where Proto-Indo-European culture formed 
and developed in close contact and interaction with the cultures of the ancient 
Near East. 

The Proto-Indo-European lexicon and reconstructed text fragments establish 
a relatively high degree of material culture. Not only herding but also agricul- 
ture played a significant role, and their products were used in such crafts as 
weaving (*khes- and *phekh- ‘comb wool’, *Hwln- ‘wool’, *H(o)u-/ 
*Hwebh- ‘weave’, *sneH- ‘spin’, *syu(H)- ‘sew’; *lino- ‘flax’). Familiarity 
with metals, in particular bronze, and metallurgy are attested. Craft production 
is well developed (*theKhs- ‘manufacture’, *phlekh- ‘plait, braid, weave’, 
*ther- ‘rub, abrade, polish; drill’, *bher- ‘work with sharp tool’, *skher- ‘cut, 
shear, cut out’, *t’er- ‘remove bark, skin’; also pottery terms: *dheigh- ‘clay; 
material for pottery making’). 

Specialized words can be reconstructed for various types of weapons (*nsi-/ 
*ensi- ‘sword’), as can a military lexicon (*ghoen- ‘kill, destroy’, *se/orw- 
and *lau- ‘booty; take plunder’, etc.; *laH(w)o- ‘army, campaign’, *wer- 
‘defend’); wheeled transport technology is well developed. 

A number of manifestations of relatively high intellectual activity can be 
reconstructed, in particular metric forms and poetic language. Ritual is 
revealed in an elaborate priestly terminology and mythology: *sphent’- 
‘perform libation’, *t’aHph- ‘eat ritual food offered to a god’, *Has- ‘hearth, 
altar’, *Khret’- dheH- ‘believe, have faith’, *sakh- ‘sanctify; sacred’, 
*eisHro- ‘endowed with sacred force’, *ayu- ‘life force, eternity’, * Hner-th- 
‘life force’. Ritual and legal terms include: *muk?- ‘pray’, *arw- ‘pray, offer 
prayer’, *naH- ‘consider true’, *sak’- ‘recognize by signs, omens’, *Ho- 
‘consider true’, *yewo- ‘ritual law’, *t’eikh- ‘predestination’, *leik’- ‘impose, 
take on obligation’, *serkh- ‘compensate, indemnify’. 

Not only is the entire type of Indo-European mythology close to ancient 
Oriental mythological traditions, but the very motifs and images of the myths 
find their analogs in ancient Oriental mythologies, under whose influence the 
Proto-Indo-European mythological tradition must have taken shape. Examples 
include the mythologeme of the primordial unity of man and earth, the motif of 
a god as shepherd for the souls of the dead, mythic images of bulls and lions, the 
motif of stolen apples, and others mentioned above in connection with the 
individual traditions. Here we have to do with typological parallels and 
agreements that could only have come about under conditions of close inter- 
action among different mythic traditions in a single culture area. Especially 
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revealing are those Indo-European rites that coincide with Oriental ones, in 
particular the burial of a leader in a chariot, culminating in cremation of the 
corpse and collection of the remains in special vessels (see II.9.3.6). 

In the area of Proto-Indo-European socio-economic relations it is important 
to emphasize the existence of settlements (*weikh-) with groups of houses 
(*t'om-) enclosed within their boundaries (*e/orH-) and fences (*gherdh-). 
In the houses lived extended families, patriarchal in type as is evident from the 
kinship terminology. The typical fortified settlement was obviously located in a 
high place or on a cliff: *phel- ‘fortified city’, *bhergh- ‘high (of a town or 
city)': see II.7.2.2. 

Settlements are united into tribes and clans (*K'en- and *Hons-) based on a 
dual-exogamous organizational principle that is consistent with the Omaha-Crow 
kinship system (for kinship terms and marriage relations see II.7.6 above) and 
with the existence of terms for wealth connected with exchange (*t'oH- 'give, 
take’, *(n)em- ‘give, apportion, take’, *mei- ‘exchange, trade’) and trade 
(*we/os-, *khoer-), property and wealth (*Hoph-r/n-, *reH(i)-), the poor 
or deprived of inheritance (*orbho-), thieves (*(s)thaH-), and the lexicalized 
opposition of free (*arwo- ‘free agriculturalist', *leudhero- ‘free’) to non- 
free. 

Three (and in individual traditions sometimes four) social ranks are re- 
constructed for Proto-Indo-European society. They are correlated with sym- 
bolic and mythological classifications. The class of priests plays an essential role 
in the typological characterization of Proto-Indo-European society. There is a 
special word for the king (*rék’-), who was also the high priest, as in ancient 
Oriental civilizations (see II.8.2). 

For the fifth to fourth millennia B.C., that is, in the period of Proto-Indo- 
European language and society prior to the beginning of the great migrations, 
this entire complex of cultural factors and socio-economic structure is charac- 
teristic of the early civilizations of the ancient Near East. Proto-Indo-European 
civilization belongs typologically to Near Eastern civilization. 

In addition to the essential similarities among these civilizations, for which 
the office of the priesthood is characteristic, there are a number of mutually 
interconnected categories which are typologically important for developed Near 
Eastern cultures but which do not agree completely with the reconstructed data 
for Proto-Indo-European society of the fourth millennium B.C. Proto-Indo- 
European culture lacked writing, a centralized state power (PIE *rék’- 
originally referred only to a sacral king), artificial irrigation, and a merchant 
class opposed to the other social ranks. 

The reason forthe lack of writing, despite the existence of a priesthood and a 
fairly high level of social organization, may have been that the economy had not 
yet attained the degree of development and elaboration that would require 
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accounting. There was no single state power over the entire society. Nor was 
there evidently any extensive system of artificial irrigation, which would presup- 
pose centralized power; Egypt. mr ‘canal, irrigation reservoir’ enters individual 
Indo-European dialects only later: Hitt. amiyara- ‘canal’ in the Hittite Laws, 
Hom. Gk. amáre ‘ditch, canal’ (Iliad 21:259), Amárunthos, name of a place 
connected with the water supply for Eretria, Myc. Gk. A-ma-ru-ta (see Mor- 
purgo 1963:16), cf. Alb. ámë ‘channel of river’. 

Had the Indo-Europeans had a centralized state organization of the sort 
connected with a culture fixed in writing, the extensive migrations of the Indo- 
European tribes from their original territory would not have occurred. The 
lack of centralized power must have facilitated the breakup of Proto-Indo- 
European unity and favored the independent development of the Indo-European 
dialects.23 

The migrations of speakers of the Indo-European dialects to their new 
territories could have involved gradual infiltration of the new ethnic element in 
relatively small groups, conquest of new territories and subjugation of the 
indigenous populations, or both. The speech of the migrating tribes, carried 
to their new territories, could have either merged with the local languages, 
leaving traces of its structure and lexicon as a superstratum in the surviving 
autochthonous languages, or displaced the indigenous languages to become 
the dominant language of the country. In cases of the latter sort, traces of 
the earlier languages of the indigenous population appear in the form of a 
substratum, which leaves an imprint — often an essential imprint — on the 
whole structure and lexicon of the dialects brought by the new settlers (see 
Schlerath 1973:21ff.). Substratal influence of this type can bring about 
significant alterations in the structure and sound inventory of the 
immigrants’ dialect, distancing it considerably from its original structure. In 


23. Furthermore, a characteristic feature in the migrations of tribes having agricultural (or 
agricultural and herding) economies is partial migration of individual groups, in contrast to the 
migrations of nomadic tribes, which move as a compact mass and abandon their former territory. 
According to N. I. Vavilov, intensive migrations are characteristic precisely of agricultural 
societies in mountainous regions, due to fast population growth and the restricted amount of 
available land. 

It must be assumed that the original migrations of the Indo-Europeans from their 
mountainous homeland involved the kind of dispersal that is characteristic for the period 
following the rise of a food-producing economy, that is, after the Neolithic revolution. At 
that time there was a sharp population increase which led to a demographic explosion. This 
brought about an imbalance between the excess population and the forces of production, 
which led to migration into adjacent regions. The time period in question is characterized by 
inequality among regions: some had already undergone the shift to a food-producing economy 
and a demographic explosion, while significantly larger areas still retained the archaic food- 
collecting economy (such as hunting and gathering) and consequently their population density 
was very low. At the time in question, migration took place from areas with a production 
economy (in particular, Southwest Asia) to adjacent areas where the economy was still of 
the food-collecting type. This is Merpert's (1978:10-11) second model of migration, in contrast 
to the first model typical of earlier times when all areas had exclusively food-collecting 
economies. 
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similar cases where the language of immigrants has spread over the country 
they have occupied, the indigenous population which assimilates the 
new arrivals switches over to the new language and loses its former 
language.24 

A third means by which languages spread is displacement of the indigenous 
population from their former territory and resettlement of the land by immi- 
grants. 

Each of these types of language contact implies a partly analogous type of 
cultural and racial interaction, in particular involving mixture or displacement 
of human physical types. For example, when a language spreads by 
displacement of the old population, we see a more clear-cut entry of a cultural 
and physical type into the new territory from the former territory of the 
immigrants; while when the immigrants are assimilated by the local population 
there is less discontinuity of culture and physical type. 


11.4.2. Ancient Indo-European writing. The chronology and sources of Hittite- 
Luwian hieroglyphics 


The absence of a developed writing system may be considered one of the basic 
factors distinguishing Proto-Indo-European society from the advanced Near 
Eastern civilizations of the fourth to third millennia B.C. During the Proto- 
Indo-European period (the fifth to fourth millennia), writing in Sumer and 
Egypt was only in its infancy (Gelb 1963:60ff.; cf. Schmandt-Besserat 1978, 
1979). At the time of the Indo-European breakup, writing was still not so well 
developed or widespread as to have spread to the neighboring peoples. This 
could have occurred only later, during the third millennium B.C., when Proto- 
Indo-European was already differentiated into dialects which had moved away 
in different directions. It is at approximately this time that writing arose in one 
of the Indo-European branches — Hittite — borrowed from the Old Akkadian 
cuneiform that had spread throughout northern Syria by the beginning of the 
second millennium B.C. (see Gamkrelidze 1961). Recent finds at Ebla of 
numerous cuneiform tablets in a Semitic language which can provisionally be 
called ‘Paleo-Canaanite’ confirm the existence of a distinct variety of cuneiform 
in northern Syria by the second half of the third millennium B.C., the time of 
Sargon of Akkad (ca. 2350-2250 B.C.). 


24. The arbitrariness of such labels as ‘ancient Indo-Europeans’, ‘Aryans’, ‘Balts’, 
‘Slavs’, ‘Celts’, ‘Anatolians’, etc. as purely ethnic or physical-anthropological designations is 
obvious. All such terms should be understood not as referring to compact and physically 
homogeneous ethnic groups but as arbitrary labels for tribes speaking Proto-Indo-European, 
Aryan, Germanic, Baltic, Slavic, Celtic, Anatolian, etc. dialects. In the present work, such terms 
have only this specialized meaning. 
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It must be assumed that the tribes speaking Indo-European dialects did not 
create writing themselves, but borrowed writing systems that had arisen on the 
basis of other languages. For instance, in historical times the Mycenean Greeks 
borrowed the Linear B syllabary from another source. The source may have 
been Linear A, which was clearly created for a non-Indo-European language 
with an open syllable structure (see Ventris and Chadwick 1973, Morpurgo 
1963, Gamkrelidze 1980). Later, at the beginning of the first millennium B.C., 
the Phoenician variant of the Semitic consonant-syllabic writing system was 
borrowed by the Greeks and transformed into an alphabetic system (see Gelb 
1963:166ff.). 

The only potential example of an ancient writing system native to Indo- 
European is Luwian hieroglyphic writing (Laroche 1960). There is reason to 
assume that this system is ancient and was used to write not only Luwian but also 
Hittite (Nesite).25 It has been maintained that even before the rise of cuneiform 
writing among the Hittites a system of hieroglyphic writing was used for 
inscribing texts on wood. A special term GIS.HUR has even been preserved for 
inscriptions on wood, which could only have been hieroglyphic; and there is 
also a term for scribes who wrote on wood, DUB.SAR.GIS. Many of the 
cuneiform Hittite texts were evidently created by recopying of texts originally 
written in hieroglyphics. These texts are marked with the formula A.NA 
GIS.HUR.(TE)-kan handan ‘according to the inscription on wood’ (Bossert 
1952, Kronasser 1962).26 If the use of this writing system by the Hittites could 
be definitively proven, it would have to be recognized as extremely old and as 
the only example known so far of an ancient writing system specially created for 
an Indo-European language.27 


25. The Old Assyrian variant of Akkadian cuneiform, widespread in Cappadocia in 
the early second millennium B.C., the period of the Old Assyrian trade colonies, could in 
principle have been taken over by the Hittites for the purposes of economic accounting. But 
it was not borrowed by the Hittites, evidently because they already had their own writing 
system, the hieroglyphic one with which they wrote accounting data and other texts. During 
the Old Hittite kingdom, when the Hittites emerged into history, it became necessary to 
compile chronicles and historical-political documents; the hieroglyphic writing was not ap- 
propriate for these functions, since its sphere of usage was evidently restricted to the needs of 
ritual and accounting. The weak development of hieroglyphic writing in its early period did 
not allow it to be used for writing historical chronicles; this would have forced the Hittites to tum 
to Akkadian cuneiform, which in fact was borrowed in northern Syria in the early second 
millennium B.C. 


26. One and the same text may have been recopied several times, as is indicated 
by expressions like [ki-]i pár-ku-i TUP.PU [A.]NA GISHUR.TE-kän ha-an-da-an ‘This is a 
clean tablet (i.e. a clean copy) corresponding to the original inscription on wood’ (see Goetze 
1948:231). 


27. Noteworthy in this connection is evidence indicating the existence throughout the 
Iranian plateau of an ancient writing system, called ‘Proto-Elamite’ because it preceded Elamite 
writing proper, which appeared beginning with the second half of the third millennium B.C. in 
roughly the same western Iranian area (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1978, Amiet 1979, cf. Komoróczy 
1975). Progress made so far in deciphering and analyzing this variety of pictography does not 
permit identification of the language of the inscriptions, but explaining the correspondences 
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Individual graphic prototypes of Hittite-Luwian hieroglyphic signs can be 
found in the Cappadocian tablets,28 which testifies to the extreme antiquity of 
this variety of hieroglyphic writing. It is possible that it was used as a 
mnemonic device in ritual and accounting even in the Proto-Anatolian period, 
and that the signs later codified in Hittite-Luwian hieroglyphic writing must 
have been written on wood. This may reflect a Proto-Indo-European practice 
of using isolated mnemonic signs, especially for cultic and economic purposes.29 
In that case, the reconstructed archaic Indo-European evidence for the use of 
bark, especially birch and beech bark, for writing pictographic signs (see 
IL4.1.2.3) takes on particular significance. 


Illustration 18. 
Seal from Old Assyrian trade colony in Asia Minor, 
with signs corresponding to Luwian hieroglyphic characters. 
Early 2nd millennium B.C. 


The complex of facts surveyed above pertaining to the intellectual and social 
life of the Indo-European-speaking tribes — their myths, rituals, and social 
organization, which reveal proximity to the Near Eastern cultures — makes it 
impossible that the Indo-European tribal grouping could have arisen in the fifth 
to fourth millennia anywhere in eastern Europe, in isolation from the civiliza- 
tions of the ancient Orient. 


between this newly discovered writing and the better-known Southwest Asian pictographic 
writing systems such as the early Sumerian one and Luwian hieroglyphics is of considerable 
interest. 

28. Examples are the Sun God of the Sky symbol complex and the Life, Tree, Bull’s 
Head, Goat Head, Bird, Vase, Hand, Star, Circle (single and double), Triangle, and Branch 
signs (see Bórker-Klühn and Bórker 1976:11-12, 24, Canby 1975). 


29. If the archaic signs of Hittite-Luwian hieroglyphic writing can be traced back to 
originally mnemonic signs of Proto-Indo-European origin, then an analysis of this writing system 
in order to establish correlations between pictographic signs and elements of the cultural system 
reflected in the hieroglyphic writing would be of considerable interest. It could yield criteria for 
judging the nature of preliterate Hittite-Luwian culture, and might also shed light on a culture 
close to that of Proto-Indo-European. 
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11.5. Correlation of the Near Eastern homeland of Proto-Indo- 
European with the archeological cultures of ancient Southwest 
Asia 


11.5.1. Identifying an archeological culture in Southwest Asia that can be 
associated with Proto-Indo-European 


Taking into account the linguistic and culture-historical data surveyed above, we 
can locate the Indo-European community somewhere in the Near East and most 
likely on the northern periphery of Southwest Asia, i.e. somewhere from the 
south of the Transcaucasus to Upper Mesopotamia. This is where linguistic and 
cultural contacts could have occurred in the fourth millennium B.C. between 
Proto-Indo-European and Semitic, Sumerian, South Caucasian, and other 
languages of the ancient Near East. Contact with some of these languages, 
particularly South Caucasian and Semitic, can be assumed to have involved close 
interaction, in some cases of a substratal nature, over a long period of time 
within a single culture-historical and linguistic area.30 Establishing an original 


30. Pinpointing a Proto-Indo-European homeland is complicated by the fact that in none 
of the regions that have been proposed (Central Europe, the northern Black Sea area, the 
Balkans, Southwest Asia) is there clear evidence of Proto-Indo-European toponymy and 
hydronymy. This is primarily due to the great age of Proto-Indo-European. Assuming a breakup 
of Proto-Indo-European no later than the fourth millennium B.C., and possibly much earlier, the 
lack of documented Proto-Indo-European toponymy or hydronymy is due to the absence of any 
developed writing system in the Near East at this time; writing was only in a rudimentary stage 
(cf. Schmandt-Besserat 1979). The Proto-Indo-European toponymy would subsequently have 
been obliterated with the arrival of other ethnic groups and other languages, so that the toponymy 
recorded in the earliest written records would already have been non-Indo-European. On the 
other hand, there could be unrecognized early Indo-European toponyms and hydronyms recorded 
in ancient Near Eastern documents. 

Of potential interest in this connection are names of countries neighboring on 
Mesopotamia that are preserved in Sumerian documents. One of them, Aratta, may be ety- 
mologized as Indo-European: *ar-th- ‘water, river’, i.e. ‘the country of the river Aratta’ (cf. 
närA-rat-ta-a ‘Aratta River’, which flowed in the region of ‘seven mountains’ according to the 
well-known inscription of Sargon II (col. I 30: see Thureau-Dangin 1912:8)). The country of 
Aratta, located ‘beyond the seven mountains’, is mentioned in Sumerian epic legends reflecting 
events which date back to the beginning of the third millennium B.C. According to the Sumerian 
poem *Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta’, the Sumerians traded with Aratta for precious metals, 
minerals, and stones, including lapis lazuli. Enmerkar, the ruler of Uruk, sends ambassadors to 
the ruler of Aratta to request delivery of goods to Mesopotamia (according to an unpublished 
paper by J. B. Jusifov, ‘Early contacts of Mesopotamia with northeastern neighbors’). 
According to Kramer 1957, Aratta was located near the Caspian Sea, in the vicinity of Lake 
Urmia. This is approximately the area we propose as the Proto-Indo-European homeland. 

Also entirely plausible is Henning’s identification of the Guti (G/Kut- and Tukri- of 
ancient Near Eastern cuneiform documents), a people that inhabited the mountainous regions 
north of Mesopotamia and played an important role in Mesopotamian history in the Old Akkadian 
period (late third millennium B.C.), with the Tocharian tribes. The Tocharians entered history 
later, in the middle of the first millennium A.D., under the tribal names Kuči and Toxär, which 
could be phonetically regular developments of Kuti- and Tokri- respectively. This would then be 
the earliest historical documentation of Indo-Europeans, in the form of the ancestors of the 
Tocharians, who must therefore have lived in ancient Southwest Asia and only later migrated to 
the remote territory of Chinese Turkestan (see Henning 1978). This is in perfect agreement with 
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territory for the Proto-Indo-European language and people raises the question 
of identifying an archeological culture within the Near East and Southwest Asia 
that can be associated with Proto-Indo-European. 

It must be noted at the outset that there is no archeological culture in the area 
and time period indicated that can clearly be identified as Proto-Indo-European. 
We can only speak of possible connections, direct or indirect, of known South- 
west Asian archeological cultures of the relevant time period with Indo- 
European. Such connections of ancient cultures with the reconstructed features 
of Proto-Indo-European intellectual and material culture could serve as indirect 
evidence for the general possibility of identifying them with Indo-European. 
And in relevant areas of the Near East of the fifth to fourth millennia B.C. we 
do find a number of cultures exhibiting great similarity to certain features of the 
reconstructed Proto-Indo-European culture. 


11.5.2. Features of the Halaf culture of Upper Mesopotamia in the fifth to 
fourth millennia B.C. which bear comparison to Indo-European 


The Halaf culture of northern Mesopotamia is dated to the fifth to fourth 
millennia B.C. It is characterized by cultivation of grain — emmer wheat and 
barley — and the presence of two breeds of cattle as well as sheep, goats, and 
pigs. Spindles indicate textile production. Small copper beads have been found. 
Metallurgy can be assumed from the Halafians' acquaintance with the wheel and 
the wheeled carriage. The kilns, which produced a rich pottery, could reach 
temperatures of up to 1200? C. Pottery designs included stylized depictions of 
bulls’ heads and horns (bucrania); there are also figurines of bulls’ heads as 
amulets. Other amulets include birds, double axes, and half-moons. Property 
marks indicate accumulation of wealth, personal property, and trade exchange 
(Childe 1934 [1956:174-77]; see Merpert and Munčaev 1971). Burials were in 
contracted position and inside of the settlement. 

Similarity of culture, and especially of symbolism, can be observed between 
Halaf in northern Mesopotamia and Catal Hüyük in western Anatolia of the sixth 
millennium B.C. Whole inventories of cultural, and in particular cultic, 
symbols can be said to coincide: bulls’ horns (and sometimes rams’ horns) as a 
virility symbol, ritual depictions of leopard skins (on pottery in Halaf): see 
Mellaart 1965. 

The culture-historical links between the Halaf culture and the earlier Catal 
Hüyük culture could be interpreted as due to migration of the Catal Hüyük 
culture from Asia Minor in the direction of northern Mesopotamia in the sixth 
to fifth millennia B.C. Under this interpretation, the Catal Hüyük culture could 


our hypothesis of a Near Eastern homeland for the Indo-European tribes and an initial center of 
Indo-European dispersal in the Near East. 
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be traced to an ancient stratum of the Indo-Europeans who migrated toward the 
east. 

In addition to its similarities to Catal Hüyük, the Halaf culture also exhibits 
links with the oldest cultures of the Caucasus. The presence of both round and 
rectangular house forms in Halaf has been attributed to interaction between Near 
Eastern and Caucasian cultures in the fifth millennium B.C. (A. DZavaxi8vili 
1973:300-301, 346, 350). The influence of the Halaf culture can be seen both to 
the west, in Anatolia and northern Syria (see Woolley 1953:26-27), and to the 
east, in Iran. 

In the fourth millennium B.C., Halaf settlements were destroyed as a result 
of the arrival of the Ubaid (pre-Sumerian) culture. Traces of the Halaf culture 
were able to persist for a long time in the more outlying mountain forests of 
northern Mesopotamia, which continued to lag in their development behind the 
cultural centers of ancient Mesopotamia (see Childe 1934 [1956:179, 313ff.]). 

It is worth noting that the dispersal of the Halaf tribes beyond Mesopotamia, 
and the migration of groups close to the Kura-Araxes culture (see below) into 
northwestern Iran and eastern Anatolia, serve as typical examples of the migra- 
tion type characteristic of the time after the rise of a production economy, the 
second model of Merpert 1978:15, 20. 


11.5.3. The Eneolithic culture of the southern Caucasus in the fifth to fourth 
millennia. The Kura-Araxes culture of the third millennium and its 
ethnic identity 


A partly similar culture, synchronous (fifth to fourth millennia) with the Halaf 
and Ubaid cultures, is found in the southern Caucasus (the Shulaveri-Shomutepe 
culture).31 The Eneolithic of the southern Caucasus is characterized by a 
farming-herding economy with farming predominant, cultivation of barley, 
wheat, and spelt, grape-growing, the presence of sickles and grinding mortars 
for grain, predominance of cattle in the herds, round houses of clay or unfired 
brick, developed pottery making, incipient bronze metallurgy, and symbolic 
depictions of grains and solar and lunar disks (see Kusnareva and Cubinišvili 
1970:170-71, Kiguradze 1976). The pottery, ornamentation, and other cultural 
features of Shulaveri and Shomutepe suggest some sharing with the contem- 
poraneous cultures of Anatolia (Catal Hüyiik) and Mesopotamia (Halaf) and 
connections among them. 

Despite the similarity of material culture testifying to cultural sharing and 


31. Based on radiocarbon dating done in the Cı4 laboratory of the University of 
California, San Diego, artifacts from the Shulaveri culture date from the sixth to early fourth 
millennia B.C., and primarily from the fifth millennium, which coincides with the time of the 
Halaf culture (see Kiguradze 1976:133ff.). 
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contacts among these archeological areas, ethnically distinct populations must 
naturally be posited within the cultural region. Each participating ethnic group 
must have had its own language and local distinctive culture elements, as is 
shown by the presence of local traits in the archeological cultures. 

Also belonging to this early Caucasian culture with its links to contem- 
poraneous northern Mesopotamian culture is the succeeding Kura-Araxes 
culture (named for the first site found, in the vicinity of the Kura and Araxes 
Rivers: see Kuftin 1940), which covers a wide culture area including eastern 
Anatolia, the southern Caucasus, and the Iranian plateau (see Piotrovskij 1949, 
1955, Burney 1958). Kura-Araxes pottery has been linked to the Khirbet-Kerak 
ware from Palestine of the second half of the third millennium B.C., which is 
regarded as testifying to a brief encroachment of the Kura-Araxes culture into 
Palestine (Woolley 1953:31ff., Kusnareva and Cubinisvili 1970:15, 16, 60). 

In addition to features shared with the Eneolithic cultures of the southern 
Caucasus, the Kura-Araxes culture of the third millennium B.C. is distinguished 
by an increase in population density and in the number of large settlements, 
construction of settlements on high riverbanks and mountainsides, an increase in 
the size of both round and rectangular houses, and the appearance (late in the 
period) of large burial chambers, sometimes with an internal timber 
framework, covered by huge kurgan mounds. There is an increase in the inven- 
tory of grains, harvesting with metal sickles, grape cultivation, and the use of 
wheeled transport, horses, and mules (see Ku$nareva and Cubinisvili 
1970:172-73, DZaparidze 1976:62ff.). 

The Kura-Araxes cultural inventory is broadly consistent with the material 
culture and social relations reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European, and 
especially for some of its later branches. 

The Kura-Araxes culture area clearly comprised various ethnic groupings, 
who created a common general culture with individual local distinctions.32 The 
ethnic groups that have been proposed as bearers of the Kura-Araxes culture are 
Hurrian (Burney 1958, Diakonoff 1966) and South Caucasian (DZaparidze 1969, 
1976:286). Indo-European ethnic groupings, which had by then separated from 
the Proto-Indo-European community and left their original territory, must also 
be included among them (see Melikisvili 1965a:244, Macavariani 1966:9). 

A further indication that an Indo-European ethnic element participated in the 
formation and development of the Kura-Araxes culture is the culture's charac- 
teristic use of wheeled transport with horses as draft power,33 which can 

32. This is the explanation given for the existence of various burial types within the Kura- 
Araxes cultural tradition: burials inside and outside of settlements, burials in graves in the earth, 


in stone boxes, in kurgans, and occasionally cremation (in the later period, in burials of leaders): 
see Mellaart 1965:31 et pass. 


33. Wheeled carts are found in sites of the Kura-Araxes type in Anatolia (Mellaart 


1965) and the southern Caucasus (Bedeni: see Ku&nareva and Cubinitvili 1970:111; see also 
Piotrovskij 1955:6). Bones of horses have been found in a number of Kura-Araxes burials: in 
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probably be ascribed specifically to Indo-European tribes in the culture history 
of this area. Wheeled transport and horses as draft animals, widely used by the 
Indo-European tribes, can be seen as a revolution in transportation which made 
possible migrations of the scope of those that distinguish the Indo-Europeans 
(see Piggott 1979). 

The influence of Indo-European tribes in the formation of the region's 
culture can also be seen in the burial rites which spread near the end of the 
Kura-Araxes period. By that time a number of regions of the Kura-Araxes 
culture, in particular Asia Minor (Alaca Hüyük: Mellaart 1965) and the southern 
Caucasus (Trialeti and later Lchashen, by the first half of the second millennium 
B.C.: Dzaparidze 1969, Masson 1973), were practicing burial of leaders іп a 
chariot followed by cremation, in exact correspondence to the picture of burial 
rites reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European culture (see Piotrovskij 1955:6, 
1959:153). 

In this we can see the results of the Proto-Indo-European breakup and the 
beginning of the migrations of tribes speaking Indo-European dialects, datable 
to the Bronze Age, before the spread of iron. 


Shengavit and Elar (Armenia), Didube and Kvacxelebi (Georgia), Karaz (eastern Anatolia): 
Munéaev 1973:71. 


Chapter Twelve 


The migrations of the Indo-European-speaking tribes 
from their Near Eastern homeland to their historical 
territories in Eurasia 


12.1. The separation of the Anatolian community from Proto-Indo- 
European and the migrations of the Anatolian-speaking tribes 


12.1.1. The correlation of the territories of the earliest historical Indo- 
European dialects with the Proto-Indo-European homeland 


If we place the Proto-Indo-European homeland of the fifth to fourth millennia 
B.C. within eastern Anatolia, the southern Caucasus, and northern Mesopotamia 
it becomes easier to explain the historical territories and migration routes of the 
major early Indo-European ethnic groups who first appear in ancient written 
documents: the Hittites and Luwians, the Indo-Iranians, the Greeks (the Cretans 
and Myceneans, and the Ahhiyawa of Hittite sources). On this account there is 
no need to assume that these people had covered vast distances in moving from 
their original territories; only small displacements need be posited. It is 
important that these dialects, which are the least removed from the Near Eastern 
homeland, are the earliest Indo-European dialects to be recorded in written 
documents. 


12.1.2. The westward movement of the Anatolian-speaking tribes in Asia Minor 
during historical times 


The Anatolian group must be regarded as the first dialect community to have 
separated from Proto-Indo-European and begun an independent existence (see 
the diagram of Proto-Indo-European dialect divisions in Chapter 7 of Volume I, 
Figure 3). Proto-Anatolian moved a relatively small distance from the Proto- 
Indo-European homeland. This explains the extreme archaism of the Anatolian 
languages attested in early written documents. 

In historical times the Anatolian languages — Hittite, Luwian, and Palaic — 
were spoken in the central regions of Anatolia in Asia Minor. This distribution 
is the result of westward migration. At the outset of the historical period, 
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westward (and later southward) movement of the Hittites can be assumed on the 
basis of historical Hittite documents. Evidence for this is the privileged position 
of the eastern cities in Hittite tradition. Certain categories of inhabitants of 
cities such as Nerik, Arinna, and Zippalanda, located in the eastern part of the 
Hittite kingdom, were relieved of obligations ($50 of the Hittite Laws; see 
Sommer 1947).1 The same implication can be seen in the Hittite myth of the sun 
rising from the sea (or large lake: Hitt. aruna-).2 This sea or large lake was 
believed to be located to the east of the original Hittite territory (and possibly 
the Proto-Anatolian territory as well, since the same myth is found in Palaic). It 
could have been the Caspian Sea or one of the large lakes in the Near East — 
Lake Van or Urmia.3 These mythological themes may reveal distant memories 
of westward migrations from an original territory. 

Hittite and Palaic, already separate dialects of Anatolian, spread into northern 
Anatolia, which at the time of the Anatolian breakup was occupied by the Hattic 
tribes who probably spoke a language of the Caucasian, possibly Northwest 
Caucasian, type (see Dunaevskaja 1960, 1961, Kammenhuber 1969, Ardzinba 
1979).4 There was a long period of interaction between Hittite-Palaic and 
Hattic, and a great many ritual and social terms were borrowed into the 
Anatolian languages from Hattic (see Kammenhuber 1969). 

Throughout the entire third millennium B.C. the archeological culture of 
Anatolia shows unbroken continuity, with no obvious trace of a sudden forcible 
entry of a new ethnic element (Bittel 1953).5 Therefore the diffusion of the 
Anatolian tribes into Asia Minor must have been, not the result of a sudden 


1. The westward movement of the Anatolian dialects never stopped throughout their 
history, as shown by the location of the late Anatolian languages Lydian and Lycian. Late forms 
of Hittite and Luwian, they were spoken during the first millennium B.C. at the extreme west of 
Asia Minor, in historical Lycia and Lydia on the eastern coast of the Aegean. 

2. Cf. KUB VI Vs. III 13-14: 3a-ra-a-kán u-w[a-s Ji ne-pí-$'a-a$ DUTU-u3 a-ru-na-az 
‘you come up, O heavenly Sun God, from behind the sea’. 

3. An analogous interpretation should clearly be given to the symbol of the sea, from be- 
yond which the king receives his power and royal carriage: LUGAL-u-e-mu ma-ni-ya-ah-ha-en 
GIS hu-lu-ga-an-ni-en GISDAG-iz a-ru-na-za ú-da-aš (KUB XXIX 1123-24) 'to me, the king, 
the God of the Throne brought my royal power — a carriage — from beyond the sea'. The 
interpretation of aruna- in this context as referring to the Black Sea (Neu 1974:125, note 303) on 
the sole strength of URUZalpaz arunaz ‘from beyond the Zalpa Sea’ (i.e. the Black Sea) (Otten 
1973:20) is not justified. 


4. This is probably the explanation for the similarity of the Alaca Hüyük culture of Central 
Anatolia in the late third millennium B.C. and certain types of Kura-Araxes pottery from the 
Caucasus (see Woolley 1953:32-37). 


5. Cappadocian polychrome pottery from southeast Anatolia is usually linked with 
the appearance of Indo-European tribes in Asia Minor (Goetze 1957). However, this 
polychrome ware, distinct from the monochrome type characteristic of local tradition from ancient 
times, does not disrupt the unbroken continuity of local Anatolian culture that extended from 
the beginning of the third millennium B.C. to the end of the Hittite Kingdom. Cappadocian ware 
is not a replacement of one style by another, but a parallel development of another style. 
Moreover, the major sites for Cappadocian ware lie outside the center of Hittite culture (see Bittel 
1950:47). 
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invasion sweeping away the centuries-old local cultural traditions, but a gradual 
penetration of a new ethnic element into the local population (Gamkrelidze 
1970:142). 

In view of recent archeological finds of horse bones in eastern Anatolia 
(excavations of German expeditions in Demirci Hüyük, Yarıkkaya, and Norgun- 
Tepe), Indo-European tribes must have appeared in these parts of Asia Minor 
even earlier, by the end of the fourth millennium B.C. (see Mellaart 1981). 


12.1.3. Anatolian lexical borrowings in the languages of the southern Caucasus 
(Kartvelian, Urartean) 


That the Anatolian languages of prehistoric times were located to the east and 
northeast of their historical territory can also be concluded from ancient 
Anatolian borrowings into the languages of the southern Caucasus, Urartean and 
Kartvelian: 

Urart. DSi-u-i-ni ‘Sun god’: Hitt. siu-, siuna- ‘god’, siwatt- ‘day’;6 Urart. kapi 
‘dry measure’: Hitt. DUGkappi- ‘dry measure’ (Diakonoff 1971:81); Urart. atu- 
‘eat’: Hitt. et-, at(u)- ‘eat’. 

Kartv. *ftum- ‘ear’: Svan sdim ‘ear’, Geo. sa-stum-al ‘head of bed’ (E. 
Osidze, p.c.) compared to Hitt. іўѓат- in istam-as- ‘hear’, istam-ana- ‘ear’,7 
Luw. tumman- ‘ear’(?) (Laroche 1959a:99); cf. also Hitt. istama-hura- ‘earring’, 
with a second element -hura- comparable to Geo.-Zan *q’ur-i ‘ear’: Geo. q ur-i, 
Laz 4 и$-1.8 

Kartv. *wel- ‘field’: Geo. vel-i ‘valley’, Mingr. ve(l), cf. Hitt. wellu- 
‘meadow, valley’ (Giorgadze 1979), PIE *wel-. 

Geo. dum- ‘be silent’, dum-il-i ‘silence’, comparable to the Hittite 
reduplicated stem duddumili (possibly from *dum-dum-ili) ‘secretly, in secret’ 
(Giorgadze 1979). Borrowing in the opposite direction is also a possibility. 


6. An ancient Hittite loan into Urartean, with the meaning 'sun god' that the word 
evidently had in prehistoric Hittite. It antedates the appearance in Hittite of the Hattic word for 
‘sun god’: Hatt. estan, Hitt. [3tanu-. The Urartean loan is specifically from Hittite and not from 
Proto-Anatolian, as shown by the initial sibilant which is the Hittite reflex of *ty- (PIE *t’-): cf. 
Luw. tiwaz, Pal. tiyaz but Hitt. Siwatt-. 


7. The Hittite stem istam- may in turn be connected to Semitic *s-m-c, which may be 
represented by Kartvelian *sm- ‘hear’: Geo. e-sm-i-s ‘hears’, verbal noun sm-en-a, Mingr. 
sim-in-u-a, Laz i-si-min-s ‘listens’. In Semitic the reflexive form with infixed -t-, *s-t-m-c, 
essentially coincides with the Hittite istam-. A possible relationship of all these forms — 
Kartvelian, Hittite, and Semitic — cannot be excluded. If Luw. tumman- 'ear'(?) is etymologi- 
cally related to Hitt. istam-ana- (see Oettinger 1980:61), then the word must be posited in the 
meaning ‘hear; ear’ for Proto-Anatolian. 


8. A Kartvelian source for the second element of the Hittite compound istama-hura- 
‘earring’ cannot be ruled ош. The Kartvelian glottalized uvular * q', lacking in Hittite, is replaced 
by the velar spirant й. Note also Hitt. puri- ‘lip’, of unknown etymology, which can be com- 
pared to Kartv. *p'ir-i ‘mouth, lip’: Geo. p'ir-i ‘mouth’, Mingr.-Laz p'i3-i ‘mouth’, Svan p'il ‘lip’. 
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There are also Hittite-Svan mythological links, which can be explained by 
assuming a more southerly location of the Svans relative to their historical 
territory (see Melikišvili 1965a:60ff., Mikeladze 1974:9ff.). The Svan ritual 
melia-t'elepia, where melia is interpreted as connected to Hitt. melit ‘honey’, 
could have arisen under the influence of the Hittite myth of Telepinus (see 
Bendukidze 1973). In this connection note the invocation Telepen' in Russian 
charms (Toporov 1975a), which probably entered Russian via a Caucasian 
intermediary. 


12.2. The breakup of Greek-Armenian-Aryan dialect unity and the 
migrations of Greek speakers 


12.2.1. The Greek-Armenian-Aryan dialect grouping and its breakup. The 
early separation of Indo-Iranian 


The separation of Proto-Anatolian from Proto-Indo-European was followed by 
the separation of the Greek-Armenian-Aryan dialect grouping, which subse- 
quently divided into Greek, Armenian, and Indo-Iranian. The widespread 
migrations of the tribes making up this dialect community evidently began after 
its breakup and the creation of Greek, Proto-Armenian, and Indo-Iranian as 
individual Indo-European dialects. This breakup evidently began when the 
dialect grouping was still part of Proto-Indo-European, with the formation of a 
separate Aryan dialect area while Greek-Armenian dialect unity was still 
preserved. 

After the separation of Indo-Iranian, the Greek-Armenian dialect community 
remained in its former territory, where it was in contact with other Indo- 
European dialects, particularly Tocharian and Ancient European. Thus we have 
words such as Gk. men, Arm. amis (from *mensos), Toch. A man, B тейе 
*month', Lat. mensis, Umbr. menzne, Olr. mí (from *mens), Goth. mena, Lith. 
ménuo, OCS měsęcř against Indo-Iranian mās-; or Gk. aróo ‘(T) plow’, arotron 
‘plow’, Arm. arawr ‘plow’, Toch. A, B are ‘plow’, Lat. aratrum, Olr. airim * (D 
plow’, Goth. arjan ‘plow’, Lith. ari *(I) plow’, OCS orjg '(T) plow’ against the 
absence of this word in Indo-Iranian and Anatolian. 

This is the time when the shared lexical and structural isoglosses peculiar to 
Greek and Armenian could have arisen. They include vocalic prothesis, as in 
Gk. odous, Arm. atamn ‘tooth’; the lack of initial r- (an innovation possibly of 
substratal origin); and numerous lexical isoglosses, such as Gk. hénnuümi and 
Arm. z-genum ‘(I) get dressed’; Gk. aléo '(T) grind’, dleuron ‘flour’ and Arm. 
atam 1) grind’; Gk. hépso “(1 boil, cook’ and Arm. ep‘em '(I) boil, cook’; Gk. 
hémar and Arm. awr ‘day’; Gk. kfön ‘column’ and Arm. siwn ‘column’; and 
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others (see Porzig 1954:155-57 [1964:230-33], Mann 1963; cf. also Greppin 
1982a). 

A Near Eastern homeland for Proto-Indo-European provides naturally for 
the direction taken by the speakers of Greek dialects in their migrations across 
Asia Minor to their historical territory in the Peloponnesus and the islands of 
the Aegean Sea. If we assume that the Greeks migrated across Asia Minor (and 
that the Dorians split off from the main wave of migration and spent some time 
farther north in the Balkans, to enter Greece later), then we can see the ancient 
presence of the Greeks in Miletus and Ahhiyawa as a relic of these early 
migrations. Support for this comes from links observed between the cultures of 
western Asia Minor and those of the Peloponnesus and the Aegean islands.9 At 
the end of the third or beginning of the second millennium B.C. (and apparently 
also much earlier, in the mid-third millennium: Thomas 1970:201), Minyan 
gray ware pottery is found through northwest Asia Minor (Beycesultan). It is 
the same type that becomes the dominant ware in mainland Greece about a 
century later (ca. 1900 B.C.). A direct connection has been established between 
these cultures, and the direction of movement is assumed to have been from east 
to west (Mellaart 1958, Lloyd 1961; for refinements see Thomas 1970:201ff.). 

The ethnic substratum of these cultures would have been the Proto-Hellenic 
Greeks (minus the Dorians),10 or possibly other groups of Indo-Europeans 
moving westward!! with the Greeks under pressure from the Anatolian tribes. 
Among them may have been the 'Pelasgians', who are thought to have been 
established in the Peloponnesus before the entry of the Greeks proper.12 A 
possible relic of these pre-Greek Indo-European dialects may be the toponyms 
with suffixes -(s)s-13 and -nth- (see above for hydronyms in *-nth-) found 


9. The links between Anatolia, the Peloponnesus, and the Aegean islands were so strong, 
and the cultural influence from the east on the Aegean world so significant, that we can even 
speak of an ‘Anatolian-Aegean cultural koine’ during the Early Bronze Age (see Schachermeyr 
1955:173). 


10. Proto-Greek must have differentiated into its main dialect groups somewhere in Asia 
Minor before the migration to mainland Greece. In any case we must assume that it divided into 
two groups, one of which — the Dorians — moved northwest to the Balkans and much later, 
toward the end of the second millennium, invaded mainland Greece. 


11. Crossland's objections (1957:38-41) to this hypothesis, based exclusively on lin- 
guistic data, cannot be considered convincing at this time, since the areal-linguistic evidence can 
also be interpreted as supporting the hypothesis. 


12. ‘Pelasgian’ may have served as a substratum to Greek, which overlaid it. The 
*Pelasgian' words which entered Greek give us the possibility of reconstructing the structure of 
the substratal language in broad outline; it preserved a number of archaic traits (see Georgiev 
1941-1945, Merlingen 1962). In particular, ‘Pelasgian’ preserves the voicelessness of Indo- 
European Series I stops and the aspiration of Series III. 


13. For example, the toponym Parna(s)sós and Parnas3a-, the name of a city with a cultic 
sanctuary in Cappadocia (cf. the Proto-Anatolian word for ‘house’, Hitt. pir, gen. parnat 
*house'). The interpretation of this place name as ‘pertaining to a temple’ is entirely plausible, 
although there are insufficient grounds for regarding the word as specifically Luwian (see 
Palmer 1965:26, 241-42, 254); it may rather have wider Indo-European connections within 
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throughout mainland Greece and all of Asia Minor (see Schachermeyr 
1955:55ff., Hester 1957, Solta 1958:30ff., Chadwick 1969).14 


12.2.2. The migrations of the Proto-Hellenes to mainland Greece and the 
Aegean islands via Asia Minor. The pre-Greek substratum 


In addition to the possible Indo-European substratum, some non-Indo-European 
(and probably pre-Indo-European) substratum must be posited in mainland 
Greece and the Aegean islands. The substratum is revealed by the presence of a 
non-Indo-European lexical stratum in Greek (see Furnée 1972). It is obviously 
linked to early Minoan culture and possibly to the inscriptions written in Linear 
A and other very early writing systems of the eastern Mediterranean world (see 
Gindin 1967, Birnbaum 1974). 


12.2.3. The ancient Greek regions of western Anatolia (Miletus, Ahhiyawa) as 
evidence for historical migrations of the Proto-Hellenes across Asia 
Minor 


The hypothesis of a Greek entry into Greece from the east via Asia Minor places 
the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, and especially Miletus, in a new light. On the 
hypothesis of an eastern origin, these colonies are to be viewed rather as 
settlements created during the westward migration to the Aegean and mainland 
Greece. 

A fortress of the Mycenean period, dating from the sixteenth to fourteenth 
centuries B.C., has been found at Miletus, and a burial of the Mycenean type 
with evidence for burial of a horse (a bronze bit: Mellink 1976:270), as well as 
the ruins of a temple to Athena and Mycenean ceramic ware (see Kleiner 
1969-1970). The Pylos tablets mention ‘women from Miletus’ (mi-ra-ti-ja = 
Mildtiai ‘Milesian’, nom. pl. fem.; cf. the later Milésios ‘Milesian’) and other 
cities of Asia Minor — Halicarnassus (Zephyria), Iasos, Ephesus (see Ventris 
and Chadwick 1973:410). Other archeological cultures of the Mycenean type 
are found elsewhere on the western coast of Asia Minor, which would have been 
the Greeks' last area of settlement in Asia Minor prior to their further move- 
ment onto the Aegean islands and mainland Greece (see also Pisani 1959:193). 


Anatolian. The word recalls the Hittite formula parnassea Xuwaizzi, found in ancient laws and 
denoting a particular type of compensation for crimes and damages (for various interpretations 
see Imparati 1964:189-94). The form parnassea could be analyzed as derived from pir/parn- 
‘house’ with the same suffix -33-, i.e. parnas3i (neut. pl.) ‘household property’ + a ‘and’ > 
parnasse-a. Then parnas3ea Suwaizzi could mean ‘and he gives back (unwillingly) the household 
property’ (lit. ‘throws back, throws out’). 


14. For references see Gindin 1967, Merlingen 1962. 
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Further evidence comes from references in Hittite sources to a country 
Ahhiyawa-, Ahhiya, which can be identified with the self-designation of the 
Achaean Greeks.15 All of the traditional difficulties associated with the name 
Ahhiyawal6 are due to the a priori opinion that the Greeks’ original territory 
was the Peloponnesus. If the hypothesis of a migration via Asia Minor and long- 
term residence in Asia Minor is accepted, the difficulties disappear. 

According to Hittite sources, the country URUAhhiya was located in Asia 
Minor not far from the Hittite kingdom (see Goetze 1957:183).17 


12.2.4. Greek-Anatolian links as evidence for an earlier Greek habitation in 
Asia Minor 


The historical presence of the Greeks in Asia Minor after the breakup of Greek- 
Armenian-Aryan dialect unity is reflected in numerous lexical and culture- 
historical connections between Greek and the linguistic world of Asia Minor. 
Traces of these connections can be seen in lexical loans and in shared 
mythological and ritual themes that arose at a time when Greek already existed 
as a separate language.18 Words which came into Greek dialects from languages 
of Asia Minor and testify to contacts at a time when Greek was spoken in Asia 
Minor include the following.19 


15. E.g. DINGIRZUM URUAh-hi-ya-wa-kdn ku-iY DINGIRLUM URU/-az-pa-ya ‘the 
god of the country of Ahhiyawa and the god who is of the country of Lazpa [Lesbos]’ (KUB 
V 6 II 57, 60; see Carratelli 1950); LU URUA-ah-hi-ya ‘a person of the country Ahhiya; an 
Achaean' (KBo XVI 97; KUB XIV 1 Rs. 89; Madduwatta text, dated to the fifteenth century 
B.C.: Otten 1969). The Hittite word clearly renders the Greek self-denomination (cf. Hom. 
Akhaiof ‘Achaeans’). The term is also found in Mycenean texts: A-ka-wi-ja-de (Ventris and 
Chadwick 1973:209, 436-37, 529, 539). 


16. See Sommer's objections (1932, 1934, 1937) to the possibility of identifying Hitt. 
Ahhiyawa- and Gk. Akhai(w)of, based on a hypercritical assessment of the phonetic similarity of 
the forms. At the present time most investigators do not question the identity: see Steiner 1964, 
en: 1968, Muhly 1974 (for the earlier history of the question see Schachermeyr 
1935:20ff.). 


17. The Tawagalawas letter mentions that nobles and representatives of the royal clans of 
Ahhiyawa and the Hittite kingdom traveled to that country on chariots, which would argue 
against locating Ahhiyawa exclusively on the islands. The Hittites’ constant concern about 
establishing friendly and peaceable relations with Ahhiyawa also testifies to the physical 
closeness of Ahhiyawa to the Hittite kingdom (see the Madduwatta text: Otten 1969). 


18. Several ancient Greek ethnonyms have a distinctly Asia Minor character: /2(м)опеѕ 
*Ionians', from *Ya-wana-, with the Anatolian suffix -wana- (Luw. -wan-), from Ya- ‘Cyprus’ 
(cf. Lyc. iyänatiya, where -tiya is another Anatolian suffix, cognate to Hitt. -zzi); Danaoí 
*Danaeans', comparable to Hier. Luw. Adana-wana » *Danawanni » Akkad. Danüna, Egypt. 
D3ynywn3 (with an exact parallel in the Welsh river name Donwy and a number of Semitic 
loanwords in river names): see Arbeitman and Rendsburg 1981. 


19. On the other hand, there are words of Semitic provenience in Greek (including 
Mycenean): Myc. ku-ru-so ‘with gold’, Hom. khrusós ‘gold’ (cf. Hebr. harñs, Akkad. hurdsu), 
Myc. ki-u-ro-i ‘vessel, pot’ (Hebr. kiyyór ‘pot’), Myc. sa-sa-ma ‘sesame’, Gk. sésamon 
(Akkad. Samassanmi, cf. Hitt. Sammamma-), and others (see Masson 1967), as well as several 
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Hom. Gk. ikhör ‘immortal blood of the gods’ (ámbroton haima theoio, Шай 
5.339-40), later ‘blood’: cf. Hitt. eshar, iXhar ‘blood’ (Kretschmer 1951, Neu- 
mann 1961:18). 

Hom. Gk. dépas ‘vessel, dish’, Myc. di-pa: cf. Hitt. tapisana- ‘vessel, dish’ 
(Neumann 1961:20). 

Gk. bursa ‘hide, skin’: cf. Hitt. kursa- ‘skin, hide, fleece, shield’ (Laroche 
1947:75, note 4; for the shift of k to b in the Greek form see I.1.5.7n66). 

Gk. thürsos 'thyrsus, staff twined with ivy carried by bacchants’: cf. Hier. 
Luw. tuwarsa ‘grapevine’ (Heubeck 1961:80, Neumann 1961:86-87). These last 
two words have an -rs- cluster in Greek, whereas in native words *-rs- gives 
Gk. -(r)r-. 

Gk. küanos ‘copper, steel’, kuaneos ‘blue’, Myc. ku-wa-no “blue glass’; cf. 
Hitt. kuwanna- ‘copper, vitriol; copper blue’ (Halleux 1969). 

Gk. kumbakhos ‘spike of helmet’: cf. Hitt. kupah(h)i- ‘hat, headdress’ 
(Szemerényi 1974:153).20 

Possibly also relevant is Gk. tragoidós 'tragic actor, actor' (cf. tragoidía 
‘tragedy’), cf. Hitt. tarkuwa(i)- ‘dance; rage, be violent’ (Szemerényi 
1975:319-32). 

An example of an ancient loan in the other direction, from Greek to Ana- 
tolian, is Hitt. dammara-, Luw. dammaranza ‘female servants’ (in one instance 
‘servant’) beside Myc. da-ma-te ‘servants’, Hom. dámar, gen. dámartos ‘wife’ 
(Neumann 1961:37, Gusmani 1968:86). 

Especially important evidence for ancient connections between Greece and 
the cultural world of Asia Minor is the unity of mythological motifs from the 
two traditions (see Harmatta 1959, 1968a). The Greek myth of the Mysian king 
Telephos (Télephos, a shortened form of Tëlephánës) shows a striking coin- 
cidence in theme and names of heroes with the myths of Telepinus and the 
children of the queen Kanes from Asia Minor; note also the name of Telephos’s 
son, Tarkhon, beside Hitt.-Luw. Tarhunt- (see Barnett 1956, Toporov 
1975а:36-45). 

The entire cycle of Greek theogonic myth, the struggle of several generations 
of gods in the heavens, ultimately reflects ancient Oriental themes which entered 
Anatolian myth in altered form (coming via Hurrian) and entered Greek myth 
from Anatolian. This can be seen not only in plot structure but also in a number 
of divine epithets: cf. the name of the Greek god Ouranós 'Sky' as a translation 
of Hurrian-Hittite Anu-, beside Sum. AN 'Sky', Akkad. Anum (Laroche 


ancient Egyptian words (see Ernstedt 1953). They could have been borrowed by the Greeks 
either in Asia Minor or in Greece and the Aegean islands as a result of intensive trade and sea 
contacts. 

20. The word is of interest in view of the rendition of Hitt. h(h) as Gk. kh. One of 
Sommer’s objections (1934:74) to the identification of Hitt. Ahhiyawa- and Gk. Akhaiof was that 
it required a correlation of Hitt. -hh- to Gk. x (kh = [kh]). 
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1966a:294); the epithet assumed for Zeus, *Zant-, beside Luw. Santa-, epithet of 
the thunder god (see Houwink ten Cate 1961:136, West 1971:50-52); also 
Hesiod's epithet próteroi theoí ‘bygone gods’ (West 1966:301) beside Hitt. 
karuiles $iunes ‘past gods’, Hurr. ammattina ‘past’, used of gods in a 
mythological context (see Salvini 1977:89, 91, Laroche 1978:47). The order of 
the generations of gods and the relations among them also coincide (see Webster 
1958:64-90, Littleton 1970). 

A number of Homeric motifs, especially in the Odyssey, go back to ancient 
Oriental prototypes from Sumero-Akkadian and Asia Minor: the myth of the 
cyclops Polyphemos (and possibly his very name, which can be compared to the 
name of the ancient Mesopotamian hero Gilgamesh, cf. the Sumerian variant 
Dbil.ga.mes, Нит. Dbíl.ga.mis, Hitt. DGIS.GIM.MAS; the Greek form points to 
a source *bala-gwh-dmo-, see Obenhuber 1974); the oath of Odysseus involving 
a journey to the underworld (cf. ancient Oriental myths of travels of the gods to 
the underworld: Steiner 1971); and others. 

These and similar mythological motifs must be assumed to have entered 
Greek while the Greek speakers lived in Asia Minor and were in intensive 
culture-historical contact there, beginning in the second millennium B.C. Myth 
plots that arose on Anatolian soil were subsequently transformed in Greek 
mythology and acquired specifically Greek traits, while preserving earlier 
features shared with ancient Oriental epic literature. 


12.2.5. The Greek migration to mainland Greece from the east. Greek- 
Kartvelian lexical ties and the myth of the Argonauts 


The hypothesis of a Greek migration to the Aegean islands and mainland Greece 
from the east via Asia Minor also explains the existence in Greek of a lexical 
stratum of Kartvelian (South Caucasian) origin. A number of Greek words of 
unknown etymology find unambiguous Kartvelian parallels in the light of recent 
research (see Gordesiani 1969, 1970:217ff., Furnée 1979) and testify to linguis- 
tic contacts at an ancient date between Greek and Kartvelian dialects (Furnée 
1979:14ff.). 

Gk. ósprion ‘vegetables with hulls or pods; fruits; beans’ beside Geo. osp’-i, 
osp’n-i ‘lentils’ (without correspondences in the other Kartvelian languages). 

Gk. khédropa (pl.), khédrops (sg.) ‘vegetables with hulls or pods’: cf. Kartv. 
*gnd-(u)r-: Geo. qndur-i ‘beans’, Svan yeder id. (Greek adds a suffix -op-; cf. 
khedria = khédropa, without the suffix). Note the reflex of Kartv. *n as e in 
Greek, as in Svan. 

Gk. iskhás ‘spurge, euphorbia’ (Euphorbia L.): cf. Kartv. *(m)sx-al-: Geo. 
(m)sxal-i ‘pear’, Mingr. sxul-i, Laz mcxul-i, Svan icx id. (the borrowed Greek 
form has a prothetic i- before the cluster skh-). 
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Gk. déllis (in an inscription from Pisidia in southern Asia Minor, first 
century B.C.) = délphaks ‘piglet’: cf. Geo. tel-i ‘piglet’, Mingr. tu, Laz tila id. 
(Kartv. *tel-). 

Gk. agór · aetós . Küprioi (Hesychius) ‘eagle’: Kartv. *kor- ‘hawk’: Geo. 
kor-i, Mingr. kir-i, Laz kur-i, m-kir-i (with prothetic a- in the Greek form). 

Gk. záros ‘bird of prey’: cf. Geo. Zer-i, Zera ‘kite’ (with no correspondences 
elsewhere in Kartvelian); the Greek form has a, the vocalism that would be 
expected for the Proto-Kartvelian word in its western variant, where the vowel 
shift of *e to *a had already taken place. 

Gk. gána - khérsos - gë (Hesychius) ‘dry land, earth’: Kartv. *q'ana-: Geo. 
q ana “field, earth', Mingr. 'ona, Laz q'ona id. 

Gk. sphérta - tà áphora déndra (Hesychius) 'tree that does not yield fruit, 
barren tree’: cf. Kartv. *beré’-/*bar¢c’- ‘barren’: Geo. berc’-i, Mingr. burc’-i 
(the Greek initial s- must then be regarded as a later expressive accretion). 

Gk. eskhára ‘hearth; fire in hearth; altar’, Myc. e-ka-ra: cf. Kartv. *ĉx- 
‘bum, give off heat’, * ĝe-ĉx-l- ‘fire’: Geo. cx- ‘give off heat, bake’, cx-el- ‘hot’, 
cx-ar- ‘hot, spicy; get excited, angry’, cecxl-i ‘fire’; Mingr.-Laz cxe ‘hot’, 
dacxir-i, dacxur-i ‘fire’; Svan sx- ‘bum, set fire’ (the initial e- of the Greek 
form is then a prothetic vowel added in Greek). 

Gk. * gia ‘bend, distortion, bulge’ (cf. gúës ‘bend of plow’ > ‘arable land’, 
gualon ‘bulge, protuberance; concavity; concave plates of armor’): cf. Kartv. 
*q’ua-: Geo. qua ‘back; protuberant part (of tool, boat)’, Svan q’u(w)a id., 
Mingr. 'va, Laz q'va, Куа ‘forehead’. 

Gk. *maskhále ‘underarm; shoulder’ and the related male id. (only in the 
expression hupö máles ‘secretly, by stealth’): cf. Kartv. *mqar- ‘shoulder’: Geo. 
mxar-i, Mingr. xu3-i, Laz mxu$-i, Svan meqár (with expressive diminutive 
alternation in Greek: -skh- instead of -kh-). 

Gk. dágklon - drépanon (Hesychius) ‘sickle, scythe, curved knife’, zágklon 
id., zágklion = skoliön ‘curved, bent’: cf. Geo. i-daq'v-i, ni-daq’v-i, dlaq’v-i 
‘elbow’, Mingr. du’-i, Laz duqu, durq'u id. 

Gk. hübos ‘hump, hillock’, hubós ‘hunchbacked, bent’: cf. Geo. ube 
‘protuberance, bosom’, Mingr. (l)uba, Laz uba, oba id. 

Gk. daidállo ‘(1) finish, trim skilfully, work, decorate’, daídalos ‘skilfully, 
masterfully finished’ (Hom. poludaidalos), with expressive reduplication, from 
*dai-dal- < *dal-dal-(?); cf. Kartv. *tal-/*tl-: Geo. tl-/tal- ‘cut, work (wood, 
stone), clean (fruits)’, Mingr. tol- id. 

Gk. nassö, Att. nátto, aor. (Hom.) énakse, perf. mid. nénasmai ‘(I) squeeze, 
trample, crush’ (*nag-): cf. Geo. naq'- ‘crush; pound (in mortar)’ (no cor- 
respondences elsewhere in Kartvelian). 

Gk. iskhüs ‘strength, power’, iskhurós ‘strong, powerful’: cf. Kartv. *$xu- 
‘be thick, large’, *m-Sxw-il- ‘thick, large’: Geo. gan-sxu- ‘get thick, large’, 
msxvil- ‘thick, large’, Mingr. 3xu, Laz (m)čxu id. (with prothetic i- in Greek). 
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Gk. záphelos, Hom. epizáphelos ‘strong, ardent, hot’: cf. Geo. m-3apr-i 
*strong, sharp, intense, bitter, fierce' (no correspondences elsewhere in 
Kartvelian). 

Gk. zaroün - katheüdein (Hesychius) “rest, lie, sleep’; the original base would 
be zan-, which can clearly be related to Proto-Kartvelian * 3en-/*Zin- ‘lie, sleep’ 
(cf. Geo. m-Zin-av-s ‘(I) sleep’, Laz di-Zin-u ‘went to bed’) in its western 
variant with *a vocalism: *3an- (cf. Mingr. Jan-u(n), Laz #an-s ‘lies’). 

Gk. dauö 1) sleep’, édause - ekoiméthe (Hesychius): cf. Kartv. *dew-/*dw- 
‘lie; lay, put’, with *a vocalism in full grade *daw-, which would have been 
characteristic of the West Kartvelian dialect area (with later expansion of the 
zero-grade form *dw- to the entire paradigm in Mingrelian and Laz): see 
Gamkrelidze and Maéavariani 1965:221-22). 

Gk. gaméo ‘(I) get married’, Hom. gámos ‘wedding, marriage’; gambrös 
*affinal relative; sister's husband, wife's brother', and others: cf. Kartv. *km-ar- 
‘husband’: Geo. kmar-i ‘husband’, Mingr. komon3-i, Laz komo3-i id. 

Gk. баг ‘wife’ (from *ówar?), whence oarizö ‘(I) court, pay compliments to, 
am in intimate relations with’: cf. Капу. *q’war-: Geo. q’var- ‘love’, Mingr. 
оғ-, Laz (q’)or- id. 

Gk. báskein - kakologeín (Hesychius) ‘talk badly, talk scandal, bewitch, 
slander’, báskanos ‘invidious, slanderer’: cf. Kartv. *be$y-/*ba$y-: Geo. bezy- 
‘report, tell on, slander’, Mingr. ber$y-el- ‘shout’, Laz bežy- ‘get angry; scold, 
swear’ (the Greek form obviously reflects the Proto-Kartvelian stem with West 
Kartvelian *a vocalism). 

Gk. ákma - nesteía, éndeia (Hesychius) ‘fasting; insufficiency, need’, dkmenos 
‘one who has not eaten’: cf. Kartv. *g’m- ‘hunger; be hungry, starve’: Geo. 
si-q'm-il-i ‘hunger’, Mingr. 'um-en-i, Laz (q')om-in- ‘thirst’, Svan q’m- ‘be 
hungry, starve’ (the Greek form has prothetic a-). 

Gk. küllaios - bóstrukhos (Hesychius) ‘locks, curls’: cf. Geo. K'ul-ul-i id. (no 
correspondences elsewhere in Kartvelian). 

Gk. godan - klaíein (Hesychius) ‘sob, cry, bewail’, cf. Geo. god-eb-a ‘wail, 
crying' (without correspondences elsewhere in Kartvelian). 

Gk. *tddos ‘wish, desire’, presumed stem for Hom. epitédés, Dor. epitädes 
‘with the intention, with the purpose, on purpose’, hence epitēdeúð ‘(D try, look 
after, take care to, do intentionally’: cf. Kartv. *é'ad- ‘wish, desire’: Geo. c'ad- 
‘wish, be eager’, c 'ad-il-i ‘wish, desire’, Svan hadw ‘wish, want’. This set is 
highly problematic. 

The numerous lexical resemblances between Greek and Kartvelian, found 
precisely among the ‘pre-Greek’ words of non-Indo-European origin,2! are to 
be interpreted as showing that a number of Kartvelian words were borrowed by 

21. Furnée 1979: 19ff. lists over 100 such Greek-Kartvelian lexical resemblances. Those 


we consider to be the most plausible Kartvelianisms in Greek are cited above; the others can be 
put aside as formally or semantically dubious. 
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Greek while the Greek and Kartvelian tribes were in contact somewhere in the 
Near East during the Greek migrations from the proto-homeland westward to 
historical Greek territory. On the other hand, some of the forms mentioned in 
11.11.3.3 as Proto-Indo-European words in Kartvelian could equally well be 
attributed to Greek and regarded as prehistoric borrowings from Greek into 
Kartvelian. They would then show that the Greek-Kartvelian borrowings went 
in both directions. An example is Kartv. *km-ar-/*km-r- ‘husband’ beside Gk. 
gambrós ‘daughter’s husband’. 

The same Greek-Kartvelian historical contacts may be reflected in the well- 
known Greek myth of the Argonauts. The oldest stratum of this myth, which 
tells of the arrival of Phrixos on a flying ram and a fleece hanging in a sacred 
oak tree, reflects the arrival of the Greeks in Colchis in the second millennium 
B.C. (see Lordkipanidze 1979). The custom of placing a ram’s fleece 
in a sacred tree (an oak in particular) was preserved among the western Kartve- 
lian tribes until recent times (see Bendukidze 1973, Popko 1974:228-29, 
1978:114ff.), and goes back to a ritual shared throughout this area, including 
northern Asia Minor, of placing a sacral ram’s fleece in a sacred tree (cf. the 
tree GISeya-22 in Hittite ritual tradition: see II.3.1.4.4). 

Late versions of the myth of Jason (Gk. /ason, Iésón) and the Argo (Gk. 
Argo: Odyssey 12:70) would seem to suggest that the Greeks first arrived in 
Colchis from mainland Greece by a sea route through the Sea of Marmara, the 
Bosporus, the Dardanelles, and the Black Sea. However, such a route is 
implausible for that time, since the Sea of Marmara (the ancient Propontis, i.e. 
*before the Black Sea’) was not navigable in antiquity.23 

The possibility remains of an overland entry of the Greeks into Colchis, or 
more generally the Transcaucasus. A northward route to the Black Sea coast of 
the Transcaucasus, in the course of the overall westward migration from the 
Indo-European homeland, would have provided such an entry. It is there that 
the Greek tribes could have come into contact with Kartvelian, specifically 
western Kartvelian, tribes who had already moved to the coastal regions of the 
Transcaucasus. The western Kartvelians apparently called their country Arg(o), 
as can be inferred from the self-designation of the western Kartvelian tribes, 
m-ar g-al-i ‘Mingrelian’, i.e. ‘inhabitant of Arg-' (cf. the Georgian name for 


22. There is a conspicuous coincidence of this word with the oldest name of the country 
of the Colchidians, Aia, mentioned in various versions of the Argonaut myth (see Urusadze 
1970:28-29). The word ‘Colchis’ (Gk. Kolkhfs) apparently arises later and is used (e.g. by 
Herodotus) parallel to the older name Aia: ...es Aián te tén Kolkhída “апа to Aia, to Colchis' (see 
Kaux£isvili 1960:48-49). 


23. The philosopher Straton (late fourth to early third century B.C., head of the 
Peripatetic school) mentions that “the Euxine Sea (the Black Sea) formerly had no passage at 
Byzantium, but the rivers flowing into it broke through it by the force of their current and then the 
water poured into the Propontis (i.e. the Sea of Marmara and the Hellespont)...’ (LatySev 
1947:182). 
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western Georgia, Egr-is-i). This name may explain why in later versions of the 
myth the Greeks who visited Colchis in search of the golden fleece are called 
Argonauts, i.e. ‘sailors who have been in the land of Arg(o)' (S. S. DZikija, 
p.c). Subsequently this word, which originally referred to the ‘land of the 
golden fleece', was reinterpreted as the name of the center of the Doric tribal 
confederation Árgos, which took part in the historical migration of the Doric 
tribes. One of their sacred cultic regions continued to be the place Argolis 
(Beyen and Vollgraff 1947), a name highly reminiscent of the western Kart- 
velian self-designation.24 All this gives reason to assume that the Doric tribes 
were among the Greeks who moved northward to Colchis and that they 
preserved the memory of their stay in the land of Arg(o), continuing to apply 
this name (which has no Greek etymology) to their later cult centers. 

The second component -naütes ‘sailor’ of the mythic name Argonaut must 
have been the result of later reinterpretation of the myth as the legend of a sea 
voyage to Colchis on a ship named Argo. This reinterpretation would have 
become possible after a sea route from mainland Greece to the Black Sea coast 
was established in historical times. 

The basic Greek word for ‘fleece’, kóas, pl. koea (also used of the golden 
fleece), has no satisfactory Indo-European etymology (see Chantraine 1968- 
1974:1.604) and must be regarded as a foreign borrowing. It appears in the 
earliest versions of the myth of the Argonauts and is attested in Homer (Iliad 
9:661, Odyssey 3:38 et pass.) and even earlier in Mycenean texts as ko-wo (i.e. 
köwos = Gk. köas: see Morpurgo 1963:166), with preservation of the inter- 
vocalic -w- lost in Greek. This Greek word, reconstructed as *ków-a/o-, can be 
regarded as a borrowing from Kartv. *t'q'aw-/*t'q'ow- (Geo. t'q'av-i ‘hide, pelt, 
skin’, Mingr.-Laz t'q'eb-i/t'k'eb-i id. from *t'q'ob-i/*t'k'ob-i);25 Greek simpli- 
fies the Kartvelian initial cluster fq- to k- and reflects the western Kartvelian 
(Zan) *o vocalism. This Greek alteration of the word follows regular laws 
affecting initial consonant clusters. In this instance it involved not metathesis, 
which occurs in most native Indo-European words in Greek (see 1.2.6.4), but 
simplification analogous to forms such as Gk. kaínó '(I) kill’ beside kteínó 14.26 

Dating the origin of the myth of the Argonauts and the golden fleece to the 


24. Hoenigswald (1980) segments out of this toponym a suffix -olf- also found in the 
place name Aiolís ‘Aeolia’. He analyzes Aiolís as a derivative of the country name Аїа and 
etymologizes Aioleis as ‘inhabitants of Aia". 

25. The Mingrelian-Laz e vocalism is the result of Zan umlaut of *o (see Gamkrelidze and 
Mactavariani 1965:160ff.). Later, Kartvelian *w yields Mingrelian-Laz b: *t'q'ow-/*t'k'ow- > 
*t'q'ob-[*t'k'ob-. The result is a correspondence of Georgian v [w ~ v] to Mingrelian-Laz b; 
another example is Old Georgian k’raw- ‘lamb’, Mingr. K'irib- id. (cf. Klimov 1964:115). 

26. A good illustration of this simplification of Kartvelian loans in Greek is the Greek 
rendition of the Kartvelian name of the Kura River, *mt'k'war-/*mt'k'ur- (Geo. mr'k'war-i, gen. 
mi'k'wr-is), as Küros, Kóros (see Tischler 1977a:86), simplifying the Kartvelian cluster (m)t’k’- 
to k- (see DZikija 1960). 
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second millennium B.C. is consistent with the evidence of the other Greek word 
for ‘hide, pelt, fleece’, bursa, an apparent loan of Hitt. kursa- with the ritual 
meaning ‘fleece’, ‘fleece of the Defender god’ (LAMA KUSkursas: Popko 
1974:226; attested in texts from cultic centers of northern Asia Minor in the 
Hattic area: the purulli- ritual, the myth of Telepinus, etc.: cf. Haas 1978).27 
This is one more confirmation of early contacts of the Greek tribes with non- 
Greek groups in northern Asia Minor and the Transcaucasus.28 


12.3. The ancient Balkan languages and their dialectal and areal 
correlation. Indo-European migrations through the Balkans 


12.3.1. Phrygian and its relation to the Greek-Armenian-Aryan dialect com- 
munity 


The Doric dialect of Greek was evidently not the only member of the Greek- 
Armenian-Aryan dialect community to take a northwestern route from Asia 
Minor to the Balkans. In addition to the language of ancient Macedonia, which 
was closely related to the Greek dialects (see O. Hoffmann 1906, Tsopanakes 
1970), Phrygian must be placed in this dialect group, as apparently must 
Albanian to the extent that it continues the Balkan dialects, which, judging from 
the fragments that have been preserved, go back to an ancient Indo-European 
dialect grouping.29 

Phrygian is known to us from a few inscriptions of the first half of the first 
millennium B.C., found in Asia Minor. It shows structural traits that link it 
with the dialects of the Greek-Armenian-Aryan area: an augment in verbal 
forıns such as OPhryg. edaes = Gk. étheke ‘put, placed’, cf. late Phryg. estaes = 
Gk. héstéke ‘put, placed’; relative pronoun ios (cf. Gk. hós, Skt. уай); 
prohibitive negation me (cf. Gk. mé, Skt. má, Arm. mi), etc.: see O. Haas 1966, 
Diakonoff and Neroznak 1977:184, 193, Neroznak 1978:66ff. 


27. The antiquity of the Hittite word is confirmed by its attestation in Old Assyrian tablets 
as gursänum ‘bellows; leather vessel for liquids’, cf. Ugar. krsn with the same meaning (Gelb 
19692). 


28. In the light of these facts, the chronology accepted by Kartvelianists for the Proto- 
Kartvelian breakup needs to be reconsidered. Its beginning has usually been put at the first half 
of the second millennium B.C. when Svan separated out, followed approximately a millennium 
later by the breakup of Georgian-Zan unity (see Gamkrelidze and Matavariani 1965:17, note 1). 
The discovery of Kartvelian loans in Greek with characteristic Zan vocalism shows that the Zan 
vowel shift (*e » *a, *a » *o) had already taken place by the second millennium B.C. This 
pushes the beginning of the Proto-Kartvelian breakup and the separation of Svan back at least to 
the third millennium B.C. (see also II.11.3.4n19). 

This lowered chronology for the Proto-Kartvelian breakup agrees well with the time depth 
proposed here for the Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Semitic breakups, both no later than the 
fourth millennium B.C. (see II.11.1.2). 


29. These dialects may also have included Thracian, which is known from isolated 
glosses and text fragments (see Detschew 1957, Georgiev 1958:112-45, Neroznak 1978:21ff.). 
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In addition to the isoglosses linking it with the Greek-Armenian-Aryan 
group, Phrygian also shows a number of archaic features, in particular in its 
phonology. Like Armenian, Germanic, and a number of other Indo-European 
dialects, it preserves the ancient structure of the three Indo-European stop 
series, reflecting Series I as unvoiced, II as voiced,30 and III as voiceless 
aspirated: cf. Phryg. tios ‘dei’ beside Skt. diváh, Gk. Diwós; OPhryg. edaes = 
Gk. étheke, Phryg. thri- ‘three’ (in thriambos ‘three-step dance’). The possible 
status of Phrygian as a centum language with secondary palatalization3! before 
front vowels (e.g. zemelo-, PIE *$hem-) places it among the dialects which 
eliminated the original palatalized velar series to merge it with the plain velar 
series. 

A number of grammatical forms in Phrygian can be interpreted as evidence 
for links with dialects of another group, Hittite-Tocharian-Italic-Celtic: middle 
forms in -tor such as addaketor (from dak- ‘place, do’), abberetor (from ber- 
‘carry’): see O. Haas 1966, Diakonoff and Neroznak 1977. 

The Phrygians lived in the Balkans in historical times, as is confirmed both 
by the testimony of ancient authors32 and by archeological analysis of the 
cultures of the Balkans and Asia Minor.33 From the Balkans they moved into 
Asia Minor at the end of the second millennium B.C., together with the *peoples 
of the sea' of Egyptian sources, and became established there after the destruc- 
tion of the Hittite kingdom around 1200 B.C. 


12.3.2. Proto-Albanian and its original dialect relationships 


On the basis of its phonetic and morphological features, Albanian can be 
assumed to have originally had affinities to the Greek-Armenian-Aryan dialect 


30. There is indirect evidence that the Phrygian voiced stops, rendered in Phrygian 
writing with the Greek letters for b, d, g, may actually have been pronounced as voiced aspirates 
[bh dh gh]. This is supported by fluctuations in Greek transcriptions of the name of the 
Phrygians: Brüges, Bríges as well as Phrüges. The Greeks rendered voiced aspirate [bh] 
variously as b and as ph (see Porzig 1954:69-70 [1964:106]). Cf. the Greek rendition of 
Sanskrit b^ as ph in the name of the Kabul River (in Afghanistan): Gk. Kaphés, Kophén beside 
Skt. Kubha. If this analysis of the Phrygian stops is correct, then we have complete identity in 
the Phrygian and Armenian reflexes of the stop series as unvoiced, voiced (aspirate), and 
voiceless aspirate. 


31. Classical authors (Plato, Cratylus 410) testify to the similarity of the Phrygian word 
for ‘dog’ to Gk. kudn ‘dog’. On this evidence a form like künes can be proposed for Phrygian: 
see O. Haas 1966:166 (with references). 


32. "According to the Macedonians, while the Phrygians lived together with them in 
Europe they called themselves Brfges. But after they settled in Asia, together with their location 
they also changed their name to Phrüges” (Herodotus, Histories VII.73). 


33. Kurgan graves (and objects of material culture such as ceramics and bronze 
implements) in Bulgaria coincide exactly with a burial type found in the vicinity of Gordion and 
Ankara (see Akurgal 1961). 
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grouping, part of which left Asia Minor for the Balkans. Among these iso- 
glosses are the genitive-dative plural in -ve < *-bhyos (beside Skt. -bhyah, 
Arm. instr. pl. -bk^), prohibitive negation mo-s (beside Gk. mé, Arm. mi, 
Phryg. me, Skt. mà), and a possible trace of the augment (Alb. hé-ngra ‘I have 
eaten’, Arm. e-ker ‘he ate’): Pisani 1959:110ff. 

Once in the Balkans, Proto-Albanian was subject to the strong influence of 
the Ancient European dialects that subsequently arrived in the area. This led to 
significant changes in its lexicon and especially in its grammatical structure, thus 
removing it from its original structural type, which was close to that of the 
Greek-Armenian-Aryan grouping. For the linguistic type of Proto-Albanian 
after the time of Ancient European influence see Desnicka ja 1968, Solta 1980.34 


12.3.3. Balkan culture in the fifth to fourth millennia B.C. and its connection 
with Asia Minor (Catal Hüyük) 


Even before Indo-Europeans arrived there from Asia Minor, the Balkans were 
an ancient center of civilization in Europe, with roots going back to the fifth 
millennium. Archeological discoveries in recent years have revealed a highly 
developed civilization in the Balkans, close in type to ancient Oriental civiliza- 
tion and with connections to the even earlier civilization of western Asia Minor, 
that of Catal Hüyük in the sixth millennium B.C. 

The culture of the fifth- and fourth-millennium Balkans (Starcevo in Yugo- 
slavia, Karanovo I in Bulgaria, Crig in Rumania, Kórós in Hungary, Sesklo in 
Thessaly) is characterized by developed agriculture and the use of grains of 
Near Eastern origin (Timov 1966), copper metallurgy, probably also developed 
under the ‘influence of Asia Minor (Ryndina 1971), and a fairly complex 
religion and its attendant symbolism, including pictographic marks of a linear 
nature (see Rosenkranz 1975:10ff., Gimbutas 1973a:13, 1974, Birnbaum 
1974:363ff.). 

The fact that this culture belongs both typologically and genetically to the 
Near Eastern area can be interpreted as evidence that it was an early offshoot 
of the Southwest Asian center of civilization. Identification of the ethnic 
affiliation of ancient Balkan culture, or for that matter that of Catal Hüyük, is 
not possible at present. Later, apparently beginning in the third millennium 
B.C., this ancient Balkan culture was submerged by migratory waves of Indo- 
European speakers emanating from the Proto-Indo-European area in the Near 
East. 

34. The proposedeastern Anatolian origin and Greek-Armenian-Aryan dialect affinity of 
Albanian lend interest to the coincidence in names of the (Balkan) Albanians (Gk. Albanof) and 


the Caucasian Albanians who inhabited the (Transcaucasian) Albanía of Greek sources (see 
Pisani 1959a:111). 
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Illustration 19. 
Linear signs of the ancient Balkan script, 7th-6th millennia B.C. 
(after Gimbutas 1973a) 


12.4. Proto-Armenian and its original expansion routes 


12.4.1. Contacts of Proto-Armenian with Hittite and Luwian. The language of 
the land of Hayasa 


A Near Eastern homeland for Proto-Indo-European requires relatively little 
movement of Proto-Armenian, which remained in Asia Minor where it could 
have come into contact with the Anatolian linguistic world. From there the 
Proto-Armenians spread to historical Armenia and overlaid a Hurrian-Urartean 
substratum (see Diakonoff 1961:366ff., 1968). Contacts of Proto-Armenian 
with Hittite and Luwian are confirmed by a number of Armenian borrowings 
from the Anatolian languages: 

Arm. ap-asxarel ‘repent, redeem guilt with tears’, asxar ‘weeping’; cf. Hitt. 
eshahru- ‘tears’, eShahruwa- ‘weep’. 

Arm. spand ‘sacrifice, offering’; cf. Hitt. ispant- ‘perform sacrificial 
libation’; and other words.35 

A special problem is posed by the relation of the Proto-Armenians to a 
country Hayasa (URUHayasa-) mentioned in Hittite sources of the fourteenth to 
thirteenth centuries B.C. and located to the northeast of Asia Minor (see 
Kapancjan 1956). Whether the language of its inhabitants bore any relationship 


35. For Anatolian loans in Armenian see Kapancjan 1956, Schultheiss 1961, Mkrtëjan 
1976, Greppin 1978a, 1982. 
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to Armenian cannot be decided at present due to lack of linguistic evidence,36 
but it is at least possible to propose a connection of the toponym Hayasa- and the 
Armenians’ self-designation hay-. An analysis of Hayasa- as Hay-asa- with the 
possessive suffix -s(s)a- finds confirmation in the existence of other toponyms 
with the stem Hay-. A city Hayi situated in the vicinity of the upper Euphrates is 
mentioned in a hieroglyphic Luwian inscription of the tenth century B.C. from 
Carchemish (Hawkins 1972); a city Hayanu on the Aman is mentioned together 
with Carchemish, Nairi, and Hatti in an inscription of Shalmaneser III (858-824 
B.C.): see also Laroche 1966a:371. Even if we deny any genetic relationship 
between the Proto-Armenians and the inhabitants of Hayasa, and consequently 
between their languages, it is still plausible that there would have been interac- 
tion between these ethnic groups such that the Proto-Armenians could have 
taken over the name hay- as their ethnonym.37 


12.5. The breakup of the Indo-Iranian dialect community and the 
temporal and spatial relations of the various migratory waves 
of Indo-Iranian speakers 


12.5.1. Early Aryan dialects: Mitannian Aryan, Kafir, Indo-Aryan. The chro- 
nology of the settlement of Afghanistan and northwest India 


Reliable Aryan terms such as aika-wartanna “one turn', panza-wartanna 'five 
tums’, etc. (see П.3.1.1.3 above) confirm the presence of Aryan elements in the 


36. The evidence is limited to twenty or thirty toponyms, names of people from Hayasa, 
and names of Hayasan gods (see Djahukian 1964:24-26). Even if such names were shown to be 
non-Armenian, that would not mean that the language of the Hayasans was not Armenian. 
Onomastics frequently fails to reflect the actual linguistic affiliation of a country. Forinstance, if 
our sole evidence for Hittite were onomastics of the Neo-Hittite kingdom, rich as that is it would 
be almost impossible to conclude from it that Hittite was an Indo-European language. It should 
be noted that positive onomastic evidence can be justification for determining the affiliation of a 
country's language, while negative evidence cannot disprove the existence of the given language 
in the territory in question. 


37. Deriving the ethnonym hay- from the toponym Hatti (cf. LÚ URUHatti ‘person from 
Наш?) of the Hittite sources (see Diakonoff 1968:234ff.) is less convincing, since it assumes that 
the Proto-Armenian change of *VrV to VyV (cf. PIE *phHther- > Arm. hayr ‘father’, PIE 
*mäther- > Arm. mayr ‘mother’, and others) continued to operate even after the proposed Proto- 
Armenian borrowing of hat(t)i (actually ‘inhabitant of the land of Hatti’) as a self-designation. 
The claim would be more plausible if evidence from other borrowings had been given showing 
the application of the Armenian sound law in historical times. But in any event, either etymology 
of hay- requires borrowing of the name by the Proto-Armenians in the western regions of 
Southwest Asia and a subsequent eastward movement to the historical territory in the Armenian 
uplands, where they overlaid the pre-existent Hurrian-Urartean ethnic element. 

For more on the Armenian homeland and the place of Armenian in Indo-European see 
the series of contributions on the ethnogenesis of the Armenians in Vestnik Ob$cestvennyx 
Nauk (Armenian Academy of Sciences) 1980, nos. 5, 6, 8, 9, and 1981, no. 2 (articles by 
Sirokov, Xačatrjan, Kly&kov, Greppin, Mnacakanjan). 
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Near East as early as the middle of the second millennium B.C. Hurrian-Aryan 
interaction can be regarded as the first historically attested instance of contact 
between an Indo-European dialect and a non-Indo-European language in close 
chronological and geographical proximity to the Proto-Indo-European 
homeland we propose. In Hurrian we find a word for ‘horse’, essi (Laroche 
1978:85), obviously of Indo-Iranian origin (from PIE *ekhwo-, already with 
Satem spirantization of the palatovelar). 

The satem Indo-Iranian word for ‘horse’ (Skt. ásva-, Avest. aspa-, OPers. 
asa-) also entered a number of ancient Near Eastern languages: Sum. si.si, 
Akkad. sis ‘horse’, Ораг. ssw, Hebr. sûs (cf. Egypt. s§m.t ‘horse’): see 
П.3.1.1.18. This shows that Indo-Iranian had separated out of the Greek- 
Armenian-Aryan dialect community and begun its contacts with a number of 
Near Eastern languages, especially Semitic, at a very early date.38 

It is significant that the Anatolian languages give no evidence of contact with 
Indo-Iranian and vice versa. This is evidence of an early break between 
Anatolian and Aryan dialects within Indo-European and their early movement in 
different directions with no subsequent contact between them.39 

The eastern edge of the Proto-Indo-European territory — the northern part 
of the Iranian plateau — must have been the historical Indo-Iranian area. 
According to archeological evidence, the appearance of Indo-Iranian tribes in 
northern Iran is to be dated to the first half of the third millennium B.C. (the 
Hissar IIB culture): Thomas 1970:200-201. A gray ceramic ware that appears 
at that time in northern Iran is comparable to the gray Minyan ware of western 
Anatolia (12.2.1 above; see also Deshayes 1960, 1969). From here the first 
waves of Aryans would have moved further east through Afghanistan to 
northwest India. 

One of the first such waves is reflected in the historical Kafir (Nuristani) 
languages, which preserve archaisms from the early Indo-Iranian period: no 
assibilation of palatals (cf. Kafir сипа ‘dog’ beside Skt. suvd, Kafir duc ‘ten’ 
beside Skt. dasa); no shift of s to Ў after u (cf. Kafir misa ‘mouse’ beside Skt. 
müs-, etc.): see L2.3.3 above. It must be assumed that the Aryan dialect from 
which the Kafir languages evolved separated from Proto-Aryan very early and 
was the first to move eastward to the borders of historical India (see Mor- 
genstieme 1975). Subsequent migratory waves of Indo-Aryans pushed them to 
the north, into the inaccessible mountain valleys where the ‘Kafirs’ live to the 
present day (Burrow 1955 [1976:35]). 


38. The lexical evidence for contacts of Indo-Iranian with Semitic increases the 
plausibility of Szemerényi's hypothesis (1964a; see also 1977:362ff.) that the merger of Proto- 
Indo-European *e, *o, and *a to Indo-Iranian a is due to the influence of Semitic languages with 
their triangular vowel systems /i a u/. 


39. This does not pertain to Aryan words in Hittite texts of Hurrian origin; they testify to 
Hurrian-Aryan contacts, not Hittite-Aryan ones. 
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The eastward movement of the ancient Indo-Aryan tribes is also reflected in 
mythic conceptions of the east as connected with forward movement, the west as 
behind, and the south as to the right: Skt. pürva- ‘front, going in front’ and 
‘eastern’, pascá ‘back(wards)’ and ‘western’, dáksina- ‘right’ and ‘south’. Such a 
view could naturally have arisen in a tribe moving eastward: the east would be 
ahead, the west behind, the south to the right, and the north to the left.40 
Movement of the ancient Indic tribes from the Iranian plateau to the east toward 
historical India is also reflected in the archaic hymns of the Rigveda, which 
mention names such as Dasa, Hariyüpiyd, and others which indicate that old 
Indic tribes once lived in southeastern Iran and Afghanistan (see Toporov 
1962:63, Burrow 1973). 

The entry of the Indic tribes into northwest India is associated archeologi- 
cally with the appearance of cremation (Stacul 1971) and is dated to the second 
half of the second millennium B.C. The fall of the ancient Indus Valley cities 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa dates to approximately this time, and many scholars 
consider them to have been destroyed by the entering Indic tribes (Heine- 
Geldem 1956, Fairservis 1956, Kumar 1973). Contacts between Sanskrit and 
the pre-Aryan languages of ancient India — Dravidian, Munda, and others — 
began at this time (see Burrow 1955 [1976:348-61], Kuiper 1948, Kirfel 1953). 

Population-genetic consideration of inherited immunological properties gives 
another perspective on the hypothesis of an eastward migration into India. For 
Asia Minor and the other eastern Mediterranean countries a correlation is 
assumed between the range of malaria (from southem Greece and Asia Minor 
eastward to Hindustan) and a hereditary variant of the hemoglobin molecule 
which triggers sickle-cell anemia: the sickle-cell gene under heterozygous 
conditions increases the organism’s resistance to malaria (Harrison et al. 
1979:284-90, 572). This hereditary factor took on particular significance with 
the spread of agriculture, when moist forests began to be cleared for fields, 
leading to an increase in the number of mosquitoes (see Angel 1940). If the 
ancient Indic tribes entering Hindustan had not had genetic resistance to malaria, 
they could not have survived there. Hence an entry into India from the west, 
from the Southwest Asian sickle-cell area, is more plausible than the tradition- 
ally assumed southward migration from Central Asia, where there is no sickle- 
cell anemia. 

Further evidence for this is the nature of skeletal remains of the ancient 
population of these regions. According to recent craniological data, a recurrent 
cause of death in the population of regions such as the Indian subcontinent (in 
particular the ancient cities of Proto-Indic civilization Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa) and some of the southernmost parts of the European continent (the 

40. In Sanskrit, savyd- ‘left’ does not mean ‘north’, which can be explained as due to 


tabooing of the meaning ‘north’ and frequent fluctuations in the meanings of this word (cf. 
dáksina- ‘right’ and ‘south’). 
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southern extremities of the Peloponnesian and Apennine peninsulas) was the 
aftereffects of malaria epidemics, which triggered defects of bone tissue in the 
skull (porotic hyperostosis) in broad segments of the population. Significantly, 
almost all of the pre-Indo-European population of these regions had precisely 
this type of skull (see Kennedy 1981). 

It is highly likely that the Indo-Aryan tribes arriving in Hindustan and the 
Greek and Italic tribes arriving in the southern parts of Europe, who do not 
display such craniological characteristics, had hereditary immunity to malaria 
and its lethal consequences. Such an immunity could have been acquired only in 
the area where tropical malaria is found, which excludes all of the northern part 
of the original range of the Indo-European tribes in Eurasia (for a map showing 
the distribution of tropical malaria see Harrison et al. 1979:570). 


12.5.2. Traces of an Aryan dialect in the northern Black Sea area and the 
problem of Indo-European migrations over the Caucasus 


Traces of Aryan tribes and names are also found in the northern Black Sea area 
in the Kuban region, as well as in the vicinity of the Caspian. These Aryan 
words, more archaic than the later Iranian forms,41 include the river name 
Sindes and the tribes Síndoi, Sindoí (in classical sources; cf. Skt. Síndhu- ‘Indus 
River; India’); the Kuban River (Cuphis, Koüphis, cf. Skt. Kübhä ‘Kabul River’ 
in the Rigveda); the Caspian tribe Das- (cf. Skt. Dasa, dásyu- ‘foreign tribe’, 
OPers. dahyu- ‘province, district’): see Kretschmer 1943 (1944); cf. Uslar 
1881:451, Thumb and Hauschild 1958:1:1.87, Trubacev 1976; Trubacev 1977 
gives a list of names from this region with possible Indo-Aryan etymologies.42 
The isolated location of these places north of the Caucasus gives reason to 
assume that Aryan tribes entered the area from the Near East via the Caucasus. 

On archeological grounds the breakup of Indo-Iranian unity dates to no later 
than the end of the fourth millennium B.C., since it can be established that from 
that time until the beginning of the first millennium B.C. the Indo-Aryans had 
no contact with East Iranian tribes (see Ghirshman 1977:45, 70, 73). This 
archeologically based conclusion agrees perfectly with the view just proposed of 
independent migrations by various Indo-Iranian tribes (Indo-Aryans, Mitannian 
Aryans, Kafirs, Iranians) beginning in the fourth millennium B.C. During this 
same period one branch of Indo-Aryans could have penetrated to the North 
Caucasian steppe, evidently via the Caucasus. 


41. The greater archaism of these forms relative to their Iranian cognates can be seen in 
their voiced aspirates and the sibilant s-, which changed to h- in Iranian. This shows the early 
Proto-Indo-Iranian or dialectal Aryan (or in any case Indo-Aryan) nature of these words. 


42. However, see Eilers and Mayrhofer 1960 for objections to Kretschmer’s com- 
parisons. 
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Thus by the end of the fourth millennium and beginning of the third millen- 
nium B.C. various Aryan dialects, one of them fixed in documents of the mid- 
second millennium B.C. in the form of Mitannian Aryan, were spread south of 
the Caucasus through the original Indo-European territory. Speakers of these 
dialects, equipped with chariots and horses, were capable of making long 
journeys. Some of them traveled eastward to Afghanistan and India; some went 
west (the Mitannian Aryans); others went north and south.43 A journey 
northward would have brought Aryan tribes through the Transcaucasus to the 
North Caucasus. 

Further evidence for movements of Indo-European tribes to the North 
Caucasus comes from archeology. As early as the second half of the fourth 
millennium B.C. the early Maikop culture on the Kuban shows a whole complex 
of traits uniting it with the ancient Near Eastern culture of Amuq F-Gawra, 
which covered the area to the south of the Transcaucasus from Lake Van and 
Cilicia in the west to Lake Urmia in the east. The claim for a link of Maikop 
finds with late Eneolithic cultures of Southwest Asia is based on analysis of 
material culture and art. The connections are interpreted archeologically as 
evidence for migration of a Near Eastern group through the Transcaucasus to 
the North Caucasus (see Andreeva 1977).44 The interpretation of the movement 
as northward through the Transcaucasus rather than southward from the Black 
Sea to the Near East is based on the chronology of the material artifacts, which 
unambiguously spread from Southwest Asia. This in itself is sufficient grounds 
for regarding the earliest Indo-European migrations in these regions as having 
involved movement from the Near East through the Transcaucasus to the Black 
Sea and Caspian steppes and not vice versa.45 


43. In this connection it is significant that a number of personal and place names in Syria 
and Palestine can be etymologized as Indo-Iranian (see Burrow 1955 [1976:30]). Note also the 
name of the Jordan River (Hebr. Yarden, Egypt. jrdn) with its second element -dan; cf. also the 
паше кыш of an eastern tributary of the Tigris (Rosenkranz 1966:136; see also Tischler 
1977a:11). 


44. As early as 1881 Uslar pointed out the possibility of an ancient advance from 
Southwest Asia via the Transcaucasus into Daghestan. Linguistic traces of just such a movement 
can be seen in Daghestanian words of Indo-European origin; see below. 


45. If instead the direction of migration is assumed to have been from north to south, then 
the division of Proto-Indo-Iranian into Indo-Aryan and Iranian would have had to take place in 
the northern Black Sea area (the traditionally assumed Indo-European homeland), with the Indo- 
Aryan and Iranian tribes migrating independently from this area to their historical territories. But 
this removes the possibility that Indo-Iranian linguistic unity existed in Central Asia, where the 
Indo-Iranians, according to this assumption, went from their supposed Black Sea homeland. 
This view, supported by some investigators (Diakonoff 1956:124, M. D'jakonov 1961:42, 
Litvinskij 1964, Grantovskij 1970, Smimov and Kuz'mina 1977), amounts to identifying the 
ancient population of the Central Asian steppe, specifically the Andronovo culture, as the 
speakers of Proto-Indo-Iranian, with the subsequent breakup of this linguistic community in 
Central Asia and the entry of Indo-Aryan dialect speakers into the Indian subcontinent via the 
Hindu Kush (see also Ser 1980:210). 

The weakest point in this argument is the identification of the Andronovo culture with 
Proto-Indo-Iranian (on this question see Sarianidi 1977:149), not to mention the difficulty that 
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Evidence for the movement of Indo-European speakers, and specifically Indo- 
Aryan speakers, to the Transcaucasus and the North Caucasus can be seen in a 
number of words from Caucasian languages which show resemblances to satem 
Indo-Iranian forms: 

Geo. acua ‘horse’ (in children's language), acu (interjection for urging horses 
on); Abkhaz, Ubykh (a)čy ‘horse’; Avar, Lak Cu, Akhvakh ičwa ‘horse’, Andi 
ica (see Giginejivili 1977:91), with a reflex of Indo-European palatal * Kh 
preserving an affricate *с; cf. Skt. ásva-, Avest. aspa-, OPers. asa- with spirant- 
ization of the affricate. 

Kartv. *qarq-/*qrq- ‘throat, gullet’: Svan qarq-, Geo. qorq-, Mingr.-Laz 
xurx-: cf. Skt. kfkätam ‘vertebra of neck’, krkah ‘throat’ (of unclear etymology: 
see Mayrhofer 1956:1.256), see Djahukian 1967a:71. The word may represent 
an Indo-Iranian dialectal lexeme, close in form and meaning to the Kartvelian 
one. 

Kartv., Geo. parto ‘wide’: cf. Skt. prthü- ‘wide’ beside Avest. paragu-, Arm. 
layn, Gk. platüs id. (in this instance a borrowing from Old Iranian is also 
formally possible). 

Kabard. až, Adyghe acd ‘male goat, stud goat’ (Sagirov 1977:]): cf. Skt. ajá- 
‘goat’ (Dumézil 1963:17). The Northwest Caucasian form reflects the satem 
nature of the Indo-Iranian word. 

Abkhaz gu- 'cattleyard' in words such as a-gu-p ‘herders (as collective)’, 
a-go-arta ‘herd’ (BZanija 1973:85); cf. Skt. gu-, gav- ‘bull, cow’. The same Indo- 
Iranian source can be assumed, although this word cannot distinguish centum 
from satem dialects. 

The Northeast Caucasian word for 'silver', which reflects a satem form of 
PIE *Hark'-, may also belong to this group: Avar f'arac, Andi orsi, Akhvakh 
асі < *arci, Lak arcu, Dargi arc, Tabassaran ars, Archi arsi; cf. Skt. árj-una- 
‘light, silvery-colored', rajatám ‘silver’, Avest. arazata-, cf. Arm. arcat', Gk. 
árguros (see Lafon 1933:90-95, Giginejsvili 1977:90-91). 

Proto-Daghestanian *mV3Vr/*mVe’Vr ‘beard’: Lezghi ččuru, Tabassaran 
mižir, Agul muZur with voicing of the consonant, beside the glottalized 
affricate of Dargi muc'ur, Lak c'iri, Archi mocor, Rutulian micri, Caxur 
muc'ru, Xinalug mic’es (< *mic"eri): see Giginejsvili 1977:135. The Daghe- 
stanian form shows clear similarity to satem Indo-Iranian forms such as Skt. 


large masses of population would have in surmounting the extremely high Hindu Kush massif to 
enter India (note that the linguistically related Kafirs settled in Nuristan on the northern spurs of 
the Hindu Kush). Nor is it clear, if the Proto-Indo-Iranian community was located in Central 
Asia, how the undeniable evidence for specifically Indo-Aryan languages — linguistically distinct 
from Iranian — in the Black Sea area and the Near East (the Mitannian Aryans) is to be ex- 
plained. 

But even if the existence of an Indo-Iranian dialect unity in Central Asia is maintained, it 
still accords better with a Southwest Asian Proto-Indo-European homeland than with a northern 
Black Sea proto-homeland, which presents the insuperable factual difficulties mentioned above, 
difficulties which do not arise with a Southwest Asian Indo-European homeland. 
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fmásru- ‘beard’ < *smokhru- (beside the centum form of Hitt. zamankur 
*beard', where a sequence *-Khur, similar to the final syllable of the Daghe- 
stanian form, must have preceded the shift of *-khu- to -3u- in Anatolian; cf. 
also the reflex of palatal *Kh as k before sonant in Lith. smakrä, Alb. mjékér 
*beard"). 

In summary, the original Indo-Iranian dialect community, after its separation 
from Greek and Armenian, must be placed somewhere in Southwest Asia. It 
subsequently differentiated into Indo-Aryan and Iranian branches, and its early 
dialect groups left the Near East to enter adjacent areas, including the North 
Caucasus. 


12.5.3. The separation of the Iranian dialects from the Aryan dialect 
community. Traces of East Iranian settlement in Central Asia and 
Afghanistan 


Evidence for a separate dialect group within Indo-Iranian, one which subse- 
quently provided the foundation of the Iranian languages, can also be observed 
in the archaic hymns of the Rigveda. They contain a number of Iranian 
hydronyms, toponyms of southeastern Iran and Afghanistan, and personal names 
with diagnostically Iranian phonetic features. One example is Hariyüpiya, 
identified with the Iranian name Haliab or Ariob in Afghanistan (see II.11.1.2 
for Indo-European river names with a second element *Haph- ‘water; stream’). 
Another is the Sanskrit personal name Kurungah, lit. ‘the one who crossed the 
Kurush’, beside the Iranian hydronym Kürus. There are personal names such as 
Vrcaya-, Svanáya-, and others. For such words see Toporov 1962:63 et pass. 
An Iranian-speaking population is known from historical western Iran by no 
later than the tenth century B.C. (and possibly much earlier): see Grantovskij 
1970.46 The Avesta, composed at the end of the second or beginning of the first 
millennium B.C., describes the settlement of the eastern Iranians in regions of 
Central Asia and Afghanistan: Avest. airyanam vae fo (later érdn-wéz) ‘Aryan 
space' (the lower Amu-Darya and the Khwarezmian oasis), described in the 
Avesta as 'the first and best of the places and countries created for the Iranians' 
(Benveniste 1934), gava- (the Greek Sogdiana), maryav- (the Merv oasis, Greek 
Margiana), baxór- (Bactriana, the southeastern part of Central Asia and northern 
Afghanistan), nisdya- (Nisaya, in Central Asia), haraiva- (the Herat region in 
northern Afghanistan), vaekarata- (the Kabul valley in Afghanistan), haraxaiti- 
(Arakhozia, southern Afghanistan), haetumant- (central and southwestern Af- 
ghanistan), and others: see Spiegel 1979:1.26, 33, Oranskij 1960:57-60. 


46. For the various views on the entry routes of lranian-speaking tribes into Southwest 
Asia, see P'jankov 1979. 
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The historical movement of the Iranian-speaking tribes in a southward 
direction, possibly toward Afghanistan, is evidently reflected in the conception 
of the south as forward or ahead: Avest. paurva- 'south; ahead' (cf. the cognate 
Skt. pürva- ‘front, forward’ and also ‘east’, reflecting eastward movement). On 
the other hand, there were also intensive migrations of Iranian-speaking tribes, 
especially East Iranians, through Central Asia and the northern Caspian steppes 
(see Smimov and Kuz'mina 1977) to the North Caucasus and the Crimea. These 
movements are reflected in Iranian hydronyms in eastern Europe such as Don, 
Dnieper, Dniester, Danube (see 11.5.3.2), and in later archeological data 
showing close affinity of the Scythians of the Crimea and those of the Altai 
Mountains (Rudenko 1961). 

Recent archeological finds in northern Afghanistan (ancient Bactria) testify 
to movement of the Indo-Iranian tribes to their historical territories from the 
west, via the Iranian plateau, and not from the north via Central Asia. Ancient 
archeological links of north Afghan Bronze Age cultures with those of South- 
west Asia are clear evidence for this (see Sarianidi 1977:5, 83, 90, 145ff.). 


12.5.4. Early evidence of Iranian migrations to Central Asia. The oldest Iranian 
loans in Finno-Ugric 


Even earlier evidence for migrations of the Iranian-speaking tribes northward 
and westward through Central Asia can be seen in numerous lexical borrowings 
in Finno-Ugric languages. These Finno-Ugric words are specifically early 
Iranian, not Aryan and above all not Sanskrit. They show phonological features 
characteristic specifically of early Iranian immediately after its split from the 
Aryan dialect community. 

Finno-Permian *resmä: Lapp гайте ‘thin cord’, Mordvin (Erzja) risme 
‘chain’, (Moksha) risme ‘rope’. Borrowed from an Iranian source with a later 
shift of a to æ as in Oss. raten ‘thick rope’ (from * ғабапа-: Abaev 
1973:11.382-83), mod. Pers. resen beside rasan ‘rope, cord’ (cf. Skt. rasana 
‘rope, strap, belt, bridle’). Therefore there is insufficient evidence for regard- 
ing the Finno-Permian form as reflecting a Pre-Aryan *resm- with original 
Indo-European vocalism (see Joki 1973:308). 

Finno-Perm. (or Finno-Ugric) *porsas/*porcas: Finn. porsas ‘pig’, Veps 
porzaz, Est. pórsas, Liv. puoraz ‘pig’, Mordv. (Erzja) purtsos, (Moksha) purts 
‘pig’, Komi-Zyr. pors ‘pig’, Votyak pars ‘pig’ (Lytkin and Guljaev 1970:226). 
From early Iranian with Finno-Ugric *o as a reflex of *a before *r; cf. 
Khotanese Saka pd’sa ‘pig’ < *parsa, Kurd. purs, Lat. porcus ‘domestic pig’, 
МІ. orc ‘pig’, Lith. pasas ‘piglet’. 

Proto-Perm. and Ugric *sarsa/*sasra: Votyak surs ‘1000’, Komi-Zyr. surs 
*1000', cf. Vogul sötar ‘1000’ (Joki 1973:318). Borrowed from early Iranian 
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with later metathesis: PIE *gheslo- > Proto-Iran. *dZasra- > *šasra- > * Xahra-, 
cf. Sogd. zr, Pashto zar, Arm. hazar, Khotanese Saka ysara-, Avest. hazagram, 
Pehlevi and mod. Pers. hazar, with metathesis of h and z. The Finno-Ugric 
form is from early Iranian with a palatal spirant. In contrast to the Iranian 
form, Skt. sahásram '1000" is distinguished by an initial addition sa-, lacking in 
Finno-Ugric. 

Proto-Perm. *sarid' < *dZaris: Votyak zarid'Z, zariz ‘sea’, Komi-Zyr. 
sarid’z ‘sea; warm lands where migratory birds go; warm sea’, cf. sar ‘sea’, 
Sar-dor ‘lower Pechora region’ (lit. ‘region near the sea’). An early Iranian 
loan reflecting a palatal affricate from an Indo-European palatal, cf. Avest. 
zrayö, zrayah- ‘sea’, OPers. drayah- ‘sea’, Pehl. zreh [zlyh] ‘sea, lake’, Parth. 
zryh ‘sea’ (cf. Skt. jráyah ‘motion, fleeing’): Joki 1973:349, 310; Lytkin and 
Guljaev 1970:249. 

Finnic * punta: Cheremis pündaks, pandas ‘bottom’, Votyak pides ‘bottom’, 
Komi-Zyr. pides ‘bottom’. From early Iranian, cf. Avest. büna- < *bundna-, 
Pehl. bun, mod. Pers. bun ‘bottom’, Khotanese Saka buna ‘ground’, Oss. byn/ 
bun ‘foundation, bottom’ (cf. Skt. budhnah ‘bottom’, Pali bunda- < *bundha- 
‘root’, Lat. fundus ‘ground’): Joki 1973:304-5. 

Proto-Perm. *kur3g ‘chicken’: Votyak kureg ‘chicken’, Komi-Zyr. kureg 
‘chicken’ (Lytkin and Guljaev 1970:147). Borrowed from Iranian, cf. Parachi 
kury, Pashto carg ‘rooster’, carga ‘hen’, mod. Pers. dial. kärge ‘domestic fowl; 
chicken’, Oss. kark, Pehl. kark, Avest. kahrka- ‘chicken’ (kahrkasa- ‘kite’ < 
‘chicken-eater’): Joki 1973:276. The Permian -g can be explained by the form 
in -g, *karg, that underlies the Ossetic and Persian forms (Abaev 1958:1.572). 

Proto-Finnic *aiva: Finn. (arch.) aiva ‘only, exclusively, entirely’, Est. aiva, 
aeva ‘only’. From Iran. *aiva-: OPers. aiva- ‘one’, Avest. aéva- ‘one; only; one 
or another’ (cf. Skt. evd ‘thus, exactly so, only’, Gk. ofwos ‘only’). There is no 
formal justification for regarding the Proto-Finnic word as a loan from Proto- 
Indo-Iranian: cf. Skt. éka-, Mitannian Aryan aika- ‘one’. It is a specifically 
Iranian loan (as Joki 1973:247 also considers possible). 

Proto-Finnic *aisa ‘shaft’: Mordv. (Erzja) azija, aZja, (Moksha) а јє ‘shaft’, 
Votyak yajiz ‘shaft’, Komi voz ‘shaft’. Formally more comparable to early 
Iranian *aisa- (Avest. аёХа- ‘plow’) than to Skt. isd ‘shaft’, Hitt. hissa-, PIE 
*Hois- : *His- ‘shaft’ (see Joki 1973:253-54). The meaning ‘plow’ historically 
attested in the individual Iranian languages is a development of the original Indo- 
European meaning.47 

Fi-U *ertá: Lapp *zr’te ‘side, country’, Mordv. (Erzja) ird’es ‘rib’, 
Cheremis örôəž ‘side’, Komi ord- ‘side’, ord-li ‘rib’, Votyak urd ‘rib’ (Lytkin 
and Guljaev 1970:206). An Iranian borrowing (see Jacobsohn 1922:206, Joki 

47. The meaning ‘plow shaft’ is represented in Balto-Finnic by Finn. oja, Veps ojad, 


an obviously recent loan, possibly from Slavic: cf. Pol., Cz. oje ‘shaft of plow’ (Joki 
1973:293-94). 
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1973:255) with the front vowel a specifically Iranian development, cf. Oss. 
zrdzg ‘half, side’, Sogd. 'ró (*ard-), Avest. araóa- (cf. Skt. ardhá-h ‘half, side"). 

Fi-U *as¢r¥: Mordv. (Erzja) azoro, azor, (Moksha) azar ‘lord’, Votyak uzir 
‘wealthy’, Мори! ätar, otar ‘prince’. According to Joki (1973:253), the Finno- 
Ugric forin may go back to an early Iranian loan (as shown by the fluctuation in 
the rendition of the spirant): Avest. ahura- ‘lord, prince’, Ahura- Mazda- (lit. 
‘wise lord’), OPers. Auramazda- (name of a god). 

Fi-U *mekse: Finn. mehi-läinen ‘bee’, Est. mehi-läne ‘bee’, Mordv. (Erzja) 
meks, mäks, (Moksha) mes, Cheremis müks, Komi-Zyr. mos ‘bee’, Hung. meh 
‘bee’ (Lytkin and Guljaev 1970:169, Joki 1973:281-82). Borrowed from early 
Iranian prior to the change of *ks to *x£, cf. Avest. maxsi- ‘fly’, Buddh. Sogd. 
mwysk-, Khotanese Saka mava'-, Kurd. més ‘fly, bee’ (cf. Skt. máksa- ‘fly’). 
The Finno-Ugric e vocalism may reflect the influence of the semantically 
associated * mete/*meke ‘honey’. Since this Indo-Iranian form has no obvious 
correspondences elsewhere in Indo-European (see Hamp 1971 for criticism of 
Wagner’s comparison to Mod. Irish bax, m'ax, b'ax'ig), no hypothesis of a pre- 
Aryan source for the Finno-Ugric form can be satisfactory. It should be noted 
that reliable Indo-Iranian borrowings in Finno-Ugric go back only to early 
Iranian. In accounting for the vocalism of Fi-U *mekse the possibility of an 
early appearance of a front vowel on Iranian soil (cf. Kurd. més 'fly, bee") 
should be considered. 

Fi-U *ora: Finn. ora ‘sharp metal object; drill’, Veps ora ‘drill’, Vote era 
‘point’, Est. ora, Liv. (v)orà ‘iron point’, Mordv. (Erzja) uro, Hung. ár. А 
borrowing of an early Iranian word posited on the evidence of Skt. ard ‘awl’, 
OHG dala, cf. Lith. yla ‘awl’. The initial vocalism in Finno-Ugric reflects the 
positional shift of a to 4 before the sonants r and n. Such a development can be 
proposed for several allophones of *a in early Iranian, and is reflected in Finno- 
Ugric borrowings which show o before r (cf. the frequent reflex of d as d in 
individual Iranian languages). A distributional analysis of the sounds denoted by 
various vocalic marks in the Avesta, and analysis of phonetic and phonological 
correlations between the various vowel segments of Avestan, would be of 
interest in this connection. Also interesting for this question is the later reflec- 
tion of Baltic a as o in Finno-Ugric languages: Finn. lohi ‘salmon’ : Lith. lašis 
(see Joki 1973:238-39). 

Finno-Volg. *oras (*voras): Finn. oras ‘castrated boar; boar’, orasa ‘male 
dog’, Veps orač ‘male, boar, male dog’, Mordv. (Moksha) urd§, urozi ‘castrated 
boar’ (Joki 1973:296). A loan from early Iranian with a palatal spirant, cf. 
Avest. vardza- ‘boar’, Pers. vardz ‘boar’, mod. Pers. сиға ‘boar’ (cf. Skt. 
varaha- ‘boar, pig’). The Finno-Ugric initial *o is secondary, as shown by the 
fact that this word is exclusively Indo-Iranian, without etymological connections 
elsewhere in Indo-European. It is hard to assume on the sole evidence of a 
handful of Finno-Ugric loans that they reflect a stage in the evolution of Proto- 
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Indo-Iranian when Indo-Iranian consonantism was already present with all its 
family-specific changes while the vowel system was still that of Proto-Indo- 
European, before the merger of *e, *a, and *o to *a (as has in fact been claimed 
by some investigators of Finno-Ugric: see Ravila 1959). It is even harder to 
claim that this *original' pre-merger Proto-Indo-Iranian vowel system is to be 
seen in forms where the *o is found in strictly limited combinatorial positions 
— before *r. Since forms from Proto-Indo-Iranian are thus ruled out, the 
Finno-Ugric borrowings can be attributed to a later stage, specifically to early 
Iranian (or Proto-Iranian), for which palatal fricative reflexes of Indo- 
European palatovelars are characteristic. 

Finno-Volg. *orja: Finn. orja ‘slave’, Veps orj ‘slave’, Est. ori ‘slave’, Lapp 
ärjel ‘southern’, år'jān ‘far to the south or southwest’, oar/je- ‘southwestern’, 
oarji ‘southwest’, orjalas ‘mountain Lapp’, vuarjol ‘northwest’, vyarje ‘north’ 
(Proto-Lapp *orja ‘south’), Mordv. (Erzja) ure ‘slave, hired worker’ (Joki 
1973:297). From early Iranian with initial *a before r reflected as *o, cf. 
Avest. airyd, airya- ‘Aryan’, OPers. ariya- ‘Aryan’, cf. Parth. 'ry, Pehl. eran 
‘land of the Aryans’, mod. Pers. erman ‘guest’, Oss. ecegzlon ‘foreign, some- 
one else’s’, allon (ethnic term: Abaev 1958:1.101); cf. Skt. arih ‘foreign, some- 
one else’s’, aryáh ‘master, host’, aryah ‘Aryan’. The semantics of the Finno- 
Ugric word is interesting. In terms of the direction of borrowing, the meaning 
‘south’ (in Proto-Lapp *orja) reflects the relative spatial positions of the two 
groups of contacting languages. The meaning ‘slave’ may point to the social 
position of early Iranian speakers among the Finno-Ugric speakers: the Iranians 
may have hired out as farm workers or herders, as is consistent with the signif- 
icant number of Iranian agricultural and stockbreeding terms in Finno-Ugric. 

Fi-U *onéa ‘part’: Finn. osa ‘part, portion’, Veps oza ‘luck, portion’, Vote 
esa ‘part’, Est. osa ‘part’, dial. ‘meat’; Liv. voza ‘part’, Lapp oa#'Ze ‘meat’, 
Cheremis uZa-s ‘part’ (Joki 1973:298; cf. Illic-Svityc 1971:1.253). A loan from 
early Iranian with a palatal affricate from Indo-European palatal *Kh and a 
reflex of initial *a as *o before the sonant n, cf. Avest. gsa- ‘group of followers’ 
(Skt. ámsah ‘part, portion’, Gk. ógkos ‘load’, PIE *onkho-). 

Finno-Perm. *sorv(a), Ugric *Sarv(a)-: Finn. sarvi ‘horn’, Veps sarv ‘horn’, 
Liv. sora ‘horn’, Lapp coar've ‘hom’, Mordv. (Erzja) Suro, (Moksha) surd 
‘hom’, Cheremis sur, Votyak sur, Komi-Zyr. Sur ‘horn’; cf. Мориш sorap 
‘fawn’, Ostyak tarpe ‘fawn’, Hung. szarv ‘horn’. Borrowed from early Iranian 
*éraw-[*sarw-, with Iranian *a before *r (dr?) reflected as Finno-Perm. *o (cf. 
Fi-U *ora, *orja, *pors and others, above).48 Cognates represented in the 

48. The treatment of Iranian *ar (dr) as Finno-Ugric *or does not occur in Fi-U *arva: 
Finn. arvo ‘price, weight, meaning, worth’, Vote arvo ‘understanding, clarity’, Est. aru *under- 
standing, clarity; quantity’, arv ‘number, quantity’, Liv. dra ‘thought, idea; account; direction’, 
Hung. ór, drr ‘price’. The word is of Indo-Iranian origin in view of its *r from PIE *1: cf. Skt. 


arghá- ‘worth; price’, drhati ‘deserves, is worth’, Avest. araja- ‘valuable’, arajah- ‘price’, 
arajaiti ‘costs, is worth, worthy’, Sogd. "ry (= *ary) ‘price’, Yagnobi arz- ‘costs, is worth’ 
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historical Iranian languages are Avest. srva-, srü- ‘hom’, srvara- ‘homed’, Pehl. 
srü ‘hom’, Khotanese Saka ssa- ‘horn’, mod. Pers. surün, soru, serü(n), Parachi 
3i, Мак saw, Sanglechi sou, Yidga su, Baluchi sro. Skt. Srrigam ‘hom’ 
belongs to a different derivational type (see Joki 1973:311). 

Fi-U *marta-s: Finn. marras (stem marta-) ‘decrepit, sterile, dead’, Est. 
mardus ‘vision portending death’; Votyak muri ‘barren (cow)’, Komi-Zyr. 
murka ‘barren’ (see Lytkin and Guljaev 1970:178, 175, Joki 1973:280-81). 
Borrowed from an Iranian form reflecting the zero-grade *mrta-, in view of 
the Balto-Finnic and Permian reflex *ar (while early Iranian *ar is reflected in 
Finno-Ugric as *or), cf. Avest. marata- ‘dead, mortal’. A second, later bor- 
rowing as *mertä is assumed (Erzja Mordv. mird’e ‘person, husband’, Votyak 
murt ‘person, husband’, Komi-Zyr. mort ‘person’), with a secondary Iranian 
front vocalism as in Khotanese Saka märäre ‘they die’, Oss. mærdæ ‘death’; for 
the semantics cf. Iranian forms with full grade: Avest. marata- ‘mortal’, masa- 
‘person, mortal’, Sogd. mrt mrt ‘every person’, Pehl., mod. Pers. тага ‘person’ 
(cf. Skt. márta- ‘person; mortal’).49 

Fi-U *sata: Finn. sata ‘100’, Veps sada ‘100’, Est. sada, Liv. sada ‘100; 
number, quantity’, Lapp cuotte ‘100’, Mordv. (Erzja) Sado, (Moksha) sadd, 
Cheremis üə, Votyak su, Komi-Zyr. so, Мори sat, Ostyak sot, Hung. 5242. 
Borrowed from early Iranian * sata-, cf. Avest. satam, OPers. @ata-, Khotanese 
Saka sata-, sa-, Sogd. st-, Pehl. sat, mod. Pers. sad, Oss. sedz. Skt. Satam ‘100’ 
coincides with the reconstructed early Iranian form, but there is no reason to 
consider the Sanskrit form a source for the Finno-Ugric one in this isolated 
instance (see Joki 1973:311). 

Proto-Mordv. *sasar: Mordv. (Erzja) sazor, (Moksha) sazár ‘younger sister, 
female cousin, brother’s or sister’s daughter; bride’. Borrowed from early 


(Andreev and Pestereva 1957:226), Pehl. arz ‘price’, Pers. arz ‘price’, Gk. alphé ‘profit’, 
alphein ‘eam’, Lith. alga ‘payment’: PIE *olgho-/*|gho-. It is possible that the form was 
borrowed with positional preservation of the labiovelar before the palatalized variant was 
generalized tothe whole paradigm: *(a)rghoa- > *argwa > Proto-Finn. *arva (with simplification 
of *rgw to rw). The Sogdian form *ary ‘price’ is interesting in this connection (Abaev 
1958:1.65); it has generalized the non-palatalized reflex of the old labiovelar. For preservation of 
the velar in Iranian cf. also the Iranian source for Arm. yargem ‘(I) value’, yargun ‘valuable’, 
an-arg ‘unworthy, worthless’ proposed by Pedersen (see Hübschmann 1897:477). 

The word is a migratory term widespread throughout the Near East, cf. Hitt. arkamma- 
‘tribute’, Luw. arkammana- ‘tribute’, Ugar. 'argmn ‘tribute; purple’, Akkad. argamannu ‘purple, 
tribute’ (Friedrich 1952:30). This is the explanation for the deviation from regular reflexes in the 
Finno-Ugric Iranicism (a instead of o before r; -rv- instead of -rg-). The word need not have 
come into Balto-Finnic directly from Indo-Iranian. Therefore it cannot be regarded as an example 
of a Proto-Indo-Iranian or Sanskrit word in Finno-Ugric. 


49. Thus these Finno-Ugric Iranicisms reflect two ablaut grades in two semantically 
distinct derivatives. Early Iranian syllabic *r is reflected as Finno-Ugric *ar: Finno-Perm. 
*marta- ‘dead; sterile’ < Iran. *mrta- ‘dead’; early Iranian *ar is reflected as *or (cf. *porsa-, 
*ora, *orja, etc.); while at a later period forms with front vocalism arise from *ar within Iranian 
and are reflected in loans: Perm. *mertd ‘mortal, person’ beside Avest. marata-, maša- ‘person, 
mortal’, mod. Pers. тага ‘person’, Oss. mærdæ ‘death’. 
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Iranian *soasar- ‘sister’ (before the Iranian shift of *s to x and *so to xo), cf. 
Avest. xvanhar- ‘sister’, Pehl. xwahar, mod. Pers. xvahar, Pashto xdr, Oss. xo 
‘sister’. The Finno-Ugric form reflects the still-unitary labialized phoneme of 
this chronological level (late Iranian *xo, PIE *$о) as a plain s; cf. Skt. svásar- 
*sister', Lat. soror, OCS sestr-a, etc. (Joki 1973:312). 

Ugric *säptä: Vogul sát ‘seven; week’, Ostyak täpat, läyat, jäyat. Borrowed 
from early Iranian, reconstructed as *sapta/*säptä ‘seven’: Avest. hapta, Sogd. 
*Bt(’), Alan abda, Oss. avd ‘seven’, ævdæm ‘seventh’, Pehl., mod. Pers. haft 
‘seven’, Parachi höt (cf. Dardic sat, sát, Kafirian Prasun sete, Skt. зарга). A 
front allophone *2 of the phoneme *a is assumed for early Iranian in certain 
positions (cf. the allophone á before sonants). The secondary nature of this 
variant can be seen from the second syllable, where all Indo-European dialects 
point to a syllabic *m, reflected as a in Indo-Iranian (Avest. hapta, Skt. saptá) 
and Greek (heptä) beside -em in Lat. septem ‘seven’. Therefore the suggestion 
that Ugric here reflects a Proto-Indo-European form cannot be considered 
acceptable (see Joki 1973:313). 

Finno-Volg.-Perm. * suka: Finn. suka ‘comb’, Veps suga, Est. suga, Lapp 
Cokkot ‘comb’ (verb), Mordv. (Erzja) Suva ‘chaff’, (Moksha) suva ‘awn, beard 
(of grain)’, Cheremis su ‘bran, chaff’, Komi-Zyr. su ‘rye, grain, bread’. A 
borrowing of an early Iranian form with a palatal spirant: cf. Avest. sūkā- 
‘chaff of grain’, mod. Pers. sdk ‘chaff’, Yagnobi suk ‘chaff, awn of grain’; cf. 
Skt. sukah ‘chaff or awn (of grain), antennae (of insect)’, which formally 
coincides with early Iranian (see also Joki 1973:315-16). 

Proto-Perm. *sumis: Votyak sumis ‘raw leather’, Komi-Zyr. Sumis ‘strip of 
raw leather’. Borrowed from early Iranian: Oss. xujun, xoin ‘sew’, cf. the 
*-m(en) stem of Skt. syüman- ‘belt, strap, connection, chain, bonds’ (see Lytkin 
and Guljaev 1970:274, Joki 1973:318). 

Finno-Perm. *tarna: Finn. tarna ‘sedge, grass, hay’, Est. tarn ‘sedge’, Votyak 
turin ‘grass’, Komi-Zyr. turun ‘grass’ (see Lytkin and Guljaev 1970:287, Joki 
1973:325). A borrowing from early Iranian can be assumed, cf. Khotanese 
Saka tarra- ‘grass’, Pehl. tarrag (tik) ‘plant’, mod. Pers. tara, tarra ‘small twig’. 
The proposed Iranian form *trna- coincides with Skt. t/na- ‘grass’. Vocaliza- 
tion of the syllabic sonant as *ar or * er is reflected in the Finno-Permian form 
as ar (and not *or, which would reflect the sequence a + r of early Iranian). 

Volg.-Perm. *set3/*sejt3: Mordv. (Erzja) sed’ ‘bridge’, (Moksha) sed’ 
‘bridge, floor’, Komi-Zyr. sod ‘bridge, step, stairs’ (Lytkin and Guljaev 
1970:259). An early Iranian loan (cf. Avest. haétu- ‘dam’, Khotanese Saka hi 
‘bridge’, Pashto *hel ‘dam’, Parachi hi ‘bridge’, Oss. xid, xed, Sarikoli yeid, 
Shugni yed, yeid ‘bridge’) with change of the diphthong ai via ei to e (cf. the 
typologically similar later development of Skt. sétuh ‘joining, linking; bandage, 
dam, bridge’, Dardic ser, Kafir sew ‘bridge’); see also Joki 1973:313-14. 

Ugric *Senk3(?): Vogul sänkod ‘stake’, senk, sanoko, sün, Hung. szeg, szög 
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*nail, stake'. Possibly borrowed from early Iranian. Historical Iranian forms 
are attested sporadically: Pashto sänga ‘branch’, Sanglechi zapgrak ‘wooden 
pegs’, Sogd. 3nx; cf. Skt. fanküh ‘wooden nail, peg’ (PIE *khankh-). The 
vocalism of the reconstructed Ugric form is not clear: see Joki 1973:312. 

Fi-U *kara-: Mordv. (Moksha) karams ‘dig, dig through, pick’, (Erzja) 
karams ‘pick off, tear off’, Cheremis korem ‘make furrows’, Votyak kyryny 
“break through, wash away (dam)’, Komi-Zyr. kirni ‘break, burst, be washed 
away, collapse’. The word is considered a borrowing from Iranian, cf. Avest. 
kar- ‘make furrows’, Pehl. kdr- ‘work land, plow, sow’, Pashto karal ‘sow’ (Joki 
1973:266). In that case the a before r in the Finno-Ugric protoform would 
presuppose a syllabic *r in the Iranian source. The Sanskrit cognate kar- 
‘sprinkle, throw, scatter’ does not express meanings connected with agriculture, 
which is further evidence that the Finno-Ugric word is of Iranian origin. On 
the other hand, not all the Finno-Ugric cognates correspond to the proposed 
Iranian meaning, which may cast doubt on the possibility of an Indo-European 
source for the Finno-Ugric protoform (see Lytkin and Guljaev 1970:153). 

Fi-U *kan3: Komi-Zyr. kundi- ‘dig under, bury’, Vogul yün- ‘scoop out with 
spoon’, Hung. hány ‘throw, hurl, rake out’. Borrowing from Iranian * kan- 
‘dig, throw’ is proposed, cf. OPers. kan- ‘dig’, Avest. kan-, Pehl. kandan, kan- 
‘dig’, mod. Pers. kandan ‘dig’, Dardic khan- ‘dig’, Kashmiri khanun ‘dig’ (see 
Joki 1973:275). However, a vocalism before n in the Finno-Ugric form is not 
regular. For Komi-Zyr. kundi-, it should be noted, other correspondences have 
been proposed: Mordv. (Moksha) kalmams ‘dig under’, with a different proto- 
form *k#Im3 unconnected with Indo-European (Lytkin and Guljaev 1970:146). 

Fi-U (Proto-Uralic) *ase-: Finn. ase-, asu-: asetta- ‘put, place, stand’, asema 
‘place, location’; asu- ‘live, be, be located’, Mordv. (Moksha) ezam ‘place’, 
(Erzja) ezem ‘place’, cf. Yurak nesd- ‘stop overnight and pitch tent’. The form 
can be compared to PIE *es- ‘be’ (Skt. as-, Avest. ah-, Hitt. es-/as-, etc.) and 
*es- ‘sit’ (Skt. às-, Avest. as-/ah-, Hitt. eY-, Gk. héstai ‘sits’): Joki 1973:252-53. 
An ultimate genetic unity has also been proposed for these forms (Illic-Svityc 
1971:1.268-70). The vocalism and the nature of the spirant in the Uralic form 
may be evidence in favor of borrowing from an early Iranian source with 
phonetic variation 5 ~ ў ~ h. 

Fi-U *jüvd < *jeva ‘barley, grain’: Finn. jyvd ‘grain, seed’, Est. iva, jüvä, 
Mordv. (Moksha) juv 'chaff', (Erzja) juvodoms 'sift, winnow', Votyak ju 
‘crops, grain’, Komi-Zyr. jiki ‘chaff (cf. ki ‘beard, awn of grain’): Lytkin and 
Guljaev 1970:111. Borrowed from an Iranian source with a secondary front 
vowel in the first syllable, such as Oss. jzw ‘millet’ (cf. Avest. yava- ‘grain’, 
Skt. ydvah ‘grain, barley, millet’, Lith. javas ‘grain’, PIE *yewo-): Joki 
1973:265. 

Finno-Volg. *vasara: Finn. vasara ‘hammer’, Est. vasar, Liv. vazar, Lapp 
veccer ‘hammer’, Mordv. (Erzja) uzer(e), (Moksha) uzar ‘club’. A borrowing 
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from early Iranian with a palatal fricative, cf. Avest. vazra- ‘Mithra’s club’, 
Khotanese Saka vasära ‘lightning, club, diamond’, Pehl. wazr, warz ‘club’ (cf. 
Skt. vájrah ‘Indra’s club’): see Joki 1973:339. 

Komi-Zyr. vurun ‘(sheep’s) wool’ < *vorn3? Borrowed from an early 
Iranian form with o as a reflex of a before r, cf. Avest. varand- ‘wool’ beside 
Bartang wown ‘wool’, Khuf wown, Shugni woen (Sokolova 1967:60), cf. Skt. 
ürnä ‘wool’ (Joki 1973:348-49). 

Komi-Zyr. gu- ‘steal’, gus ‘thief’. Borrowed from Proto-Iranian (cf. Avest. 
gaóa-, Sogd. * yaóa- ‘steal’, Pashto yal ‘thief’, Wakhi ўйиб ‘thief’), judging from 
the reflex of Iranian *a as u (see Joki 1973:262). 

Komi-Zyr. buris, bursi ‘mane (of horse)’. Borrowed from Iranian, cf. 
Avest. barasa- ‘horse’s back’, Pehl. and mod. Pers. bus ‘neck, (horse’s) mane’, 
cf. Oss. barc ‘mane’ (Abaev 1958:1.237, Lytkin and Guljaev 1970:42). The u 
vocalism in Komi-Zyrian indicates a very early loan of a form with Iranian a 
(Joki 1973:256). 


12.5.5. East Iranian migrations and early Iranian loans in Finno-Ugric 


In addition to the earliest Iranian loans in Finno-Ugric, lexical borrowings can 
also be found from a later Iranian source, coinciding with historical Iranian 
forms and obviously reflecting a later migration of the East Iranians. 

Votyak ana ‘without’: cf. Iran. ana- ‘without’ in Avest. ana-zg6a- ‘sterile, 
barren’, Oss. en2-zad ‘sterile, barren’ (cf. Arm. an- in an-anun ‘nameless’, Celt. 
an-, OHG ano ‘without’): see Abaev 1958:1.149-50, Joki 1973:249. 

Votyak andan ‘steel’, Komi jendon: cf. Oss. endon ‘steel’ (Joki 1973:249-50, 
Abaev 1958:1.156-57, M. Schwartz 1974:409). 

Ob-Ugric *äry3: Ostyak äray ‘song; ancient heroic song’, Vogul ériy ‘song’. 
From Middle Iranian *ärya-/*arya-, cf. Oss. arğaw ‘tale’, Sogd. * ni- yray- ‘sing, 
celebrate in song’ (cf. Skt. arkáh ‘song, ray, radiance’, Arm. erg ‘song’, Hitt. 
arkuwai- ‘pray’): Joki 1973:254. 

Proto-Perm. *bazd'yn: Votyak ba(d')d“in ‘large, numerous’. Borrowed 
from Iranian, cf. Oss. bæz- ‘fat, thick, dense’, bezgyn ‘fat, thick, dense’, Avest. 
bazah- ‘size’ (cf. Skt. bahúh ‘thick, dense, numerous’, Gk. pakhás ‘thick’): see 
Joki 1973:255, Abaev 1958:1.257. 

Proto-Perm. *berid’z: Votyak beriz ‘linden’, Komi-Perm. beris (Lytkin and 
Guljaev 1970:39). Borrowed from Iranian (Joki 1973:255), cf. Oss. раға 
‘birch’, Shugni Бәги], barüZ, Sanglechi baraZ (cf. Skt. bhürjá- ‘birch’): Abaev 
1958:1.253-54. 

Proto-Perm. *das ‘ten’: Votyak das ‘ten’, Komi-Zyr. das ‘ten’. Borrowed 
from Iranian, cf. Oss. 225 ‘ten’, Sogd. * das (6s), Avest. dasa (cf. Skt. dasa): 
Lytkin and Guljaev 1970:86, Abaev 1958:1.359. Possibly from a similar Iranian 
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source is Hung. tíz (Joki 1973:257, 329; pace Joki, the source for the Hungarian 
word must be an East Iranian dialect). 

Votyak erdzi ‘eagle’. Borrowed from a Middle Iranian form with initial *a-, 
cf. Avest. arazi-fya- ‘eagle’ (cf. Grantovskij 1970:291), OPers. árksiphos ‘eagle’ 
(Hesychius) (cf. Skt. rjipyáh, Arm. arciw): see Joki 1973:259. 

Mordv. (Erzja) eva ‘each’. Borrowed from Iranian * harva-: Avest. haurva- 
‘all, each’, OPers. haruva- ‘whole, all’ (cf. Skt. sarva-): see Joki 1973:259. 

Ob-Ugr. *ért ‘clear, bright’: Ostyak etar ‘clear, light’, Vogul etar ‘clear’. 
Borrowed from Middle Iranian, cf. Oss. ird ‘clear’, Yidga laroyo ‘clear sky’ < 
*idraka- (Joki 1973:260). 

Finn. vermen ‘top layer of skin’, verme ‘clothing, weapon’, Lapp vier'me 
'. The Balto-Finnic and Lapp words are comparable to Middle Iranian 


€ 


net'. 
words with front vocalism, cf. the Iranian source proposed for Arm. vermak 
‘bedspread’ (beside varm ‘net’), cf. Oss. wormeg ‘upper garment, fur coat’. 
The word is weakly represented in Finnic; an early Iranian borrowing would 
have given Finno-Ugric o from *a before r, cf. Avest. vara@man- ‘coat of mail’ 
(Iran. var- ‘cover’, Skt. vrnóti ‘covers, wraps’): see Joki 1973:343. 

Mordv. (Erzja) Verges, (Moksha) varga-s ‘wolf’. From Middle Iranian, cf. 
Avest. vahrka- ‘wolf’, Sogd. wyrk-, Khotanese Saka birgga-, Oss. warx-eg 
‘name of founding hero of Nart line’, Yidga warg, mod. Pers. gurg, Kurd. varg 
‘wolf’. The form is borrowed from one of the languages having voicing of the 
final *-k- (see Joki 1973:342-43). 

Ob-Ugric *wat3: Vogul wat, wat ‘wind’, Ostyak wot. Borrowed from Ira- 
nian: Avest. vata- ‘wind’, Pehl. wt, Khotanese Saka bata- (cf. Skt. vatah ‘wind’): 
see Joki 1973:340-41.50 

Finno-Volg. *wasa: Finn. vasa 'calf', Veps vaza, Est. vasikas 'calf', Liv. 
va 'i3ki, vask, Lapp vyesi ‘fawn’, Mordv. (Erzja) vaz, (Moksha) vaza. Borrowed 
from Iranian, cf. Yagnobi wása ‘calf’, Oss. wes, Yazgulami wis (cf. Skt. vatsáh 
‘calf, child’): Joki 1973:338-39. 

Finn. varsa ‘colt’, Veps varz, Est. vars, Liv. várza. A probable borrowing 
from an Iranian form with a syllabic *r such as Oss. urs, vurs ‘mare’, which 
would explain the vocalism with a before r; cf. Avest. varsni- ‘ram’, varasna- 
‘masculine’, Sogd. wsn-, Wakhi wuseng ‘breeding bull’ < *wrsanaka-, cf. Skt. 
vrsa ‘man, male animal’. The Balto-Finnic form shows similarity to the Ossetic 
one in reflecting syllabic *r, in its cluster *rs, and in its meaning (‘colt’ as 
opposed to ‘ram’, ‘bull’, etc.). The etymologically related Mordvin forms with 
*a vocalism (Erzja veriske, Moksha verska ‘lamb’) can be explained as relatively 
recent loans from Baltic (Lith. versis ‘calf’, Latv. versis ‘bull’): see also Joki 
1973:337 (with a different explanation of the Mordvin form). 


50. The Ob-Ugric languages of western Siberia also have other obvious loans, primarily 
cultural terms from Middle and Old Iranian languages: see Korenchy 1972, Joki 1973:372, 
1973a. 
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Pre-Perm. *vagka: Finn. vanko ‘iron hook’, Est. vang ‘handle, doorknob, 
crampon, hoop', Liv. vagga, Votyak vug 'handle, doorknob', Komi-Zyr. vug 
*crampon, hoop' (Lytkin and Guljaev 1970:69). An Iranian loan, cf. Sogd. 
yw'nk (< *vi-vanka-), Oss. weng, wong, ong, jong ‘joint’ (cf. Pali varika- 
‘curved; curve (noun)’, Skt. vanku- ‘crooked’, vángati ‘limps’). The form is an 
exception to the regular rule, with *a instead of the expected *o before *n (cf. 
regular *onka-, *onsa- above), which may point to a different time of bor- 
rowing; cf. the related Ugric forins, probably borrowed later with *d vocalism: 
Vogul wenka-r ‘hook’, Ostyak wegrep ‘hook’ (Ob-Ugric *vänk(3)-r(3)p, Joki 
1973:336, 341). A similar reflex is found in isolated Middle Iranian loans in 
Ugric such as Ostyak wdras, wäras ‘mane’: Avest. varasa- ‘hair (human or 
animal)’, Sogd. wrs, Pehl. wars [wis] ‘hair’, Khotanese Saka bilsa-, mod. Pers. 
gurs ‘lock, curl’ (Joki 1973:336); cf. also individual late borrowings into 
Permian languages: Komi-Zyr. varnós ‘year-old ewe’, cf. Pehl. warrag ‘sheep’, 
Yagnobi barrá ‘lamb’, Pashto wray (Skt. uranah). 

Fi-U *verd3-: Cheremis (w)urdem ‘feed, bring up’, Komi-Zyr. verdni 
‘feed’. Borrowed from an (early) Middle Iranian form with front vocalism 
such as Oss. aweerdyn ‘spare, pity, save’ (Abaev 1958:1.86-87), cf. Avest. varad- 
‘raise, grow, increase, maintain’, varazda- ‘large’, varad- ‘increase, expansion’ 
(Joki 1973:348). Front vocalism is unambiguously established for the Finno- 
Ugric form: see Lytkin and Guljaev 1970:52. 

Finno-Perm. *visa-: Finn. viha ‘hatred, anger, poison’, Est. viha ‘anger, 
animosity’, Komi-Zyr. vež ‘anger, envy’ (Lytkin and Guljaev 1970:49). 
Borrowed from Iranian after the shift of IE *s to s after *i: cf. Avest. viša- 
‘poison’, Pehl. wis ‘poison’ (cf. Kafir Waigali wis, Kati wis, Skt. visám ‘poi- 
son’): see Joki 1973:346-47. 

Proto-Vogul *mant3: Vogul mant ‘small shovel, scoop’. Contra Lewy 
1961:408, the form is to be considered a loan not from Sanskrit (cf. Skt. 
mänthä- ‘pole for churning butter’) but from Middle Iranian, cf. Shugni тёр, 
Sarikoli ma0, Yidga тоже ‘stick, pole’, cf. Budd. Sogd. mnó- (= manp-), Kho- 
tanese Saka mamth- ‘shake, stir’, Oss. &z-m&ntyn ‘mix together’ (Joki 
1973:279-80). 

Proto-Perm. *gort- ‘house, residence, living place’: Votyak gurt ‘village, set- 
tlement, house, native land’, Komi-Zyr. gort ‘house’. Borrowed from Iranian, 
cf. Avest. garaóa- ‘den of devic beings’ (from *‘house’, cf. Skt. grháh ‘dwelling, 
house’): see Joki 1973:262-63. 

Cheremis marij ‘man, husband, Cheremis’. Borrowed from Iranian, possibly 
Middle Iranian, cf. Avest. mairya- ‘young man; member of men’s league’, Pehl. 
mérag ‘husband, lover, young man’ (cf. Skt. máryah ‘young man, lover’). The 
a of the Cheremis form permits the borrowing to be dated to the first millen- 
nium B.C.: see Joki 1973:280. 

Proto-Mordv. *rava: Erzja rav, ravo ‘wave, sea, flood’, Moksha rava 
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‘stream’. Borrowed from Iranian, cf. Avest. ravan- ‘stream’, raoóah- ‘stream’, 
OPers. rautah- ‘river, stream’ (cf. Skt. srava- ‘current’, srávati ‘flows’): see Joki 
1973:307. 


12.5.6. Migratory terms in languages of ancient Central Asia 


In addition to the Iranian loans surveyed above, a stratum of ancient loans in 
Finno-Ugric traceable to other Indo-European dialects can also be distinguished, 
as can a number of terms shared by many Indo-European and non-Indo- 
European languages and to be regarded as migratory words. The migratory 
words in Finno-Ugric include the following: 

Finn. olut ‘beer’, Est. ólu, ölut, Liv. vo'l ‘beer’. A widespread migratory 
term, cf. Oss. zlüt-on ‘beer’ (Geo. ludi, dial. aludi ‘beer’); OE ealu, Engl. ale, 
OSax. alo- ‘beer’ (Gmc. *alup), Lith. alis ‘beer’, Latv. alus ‘beer’, OPruss. alu 
*beverage', OCS olü ‘beer, intoxicating beverage’ (see Abaev 1958:1.129-31, 
Joki 1973:294-95). 

Fi-U *kota: Finn. kota ‘dwelling, tent, hut’, koti ‘house’, Vote keta ‘room’, 
Est. koda ‘house’, Liv. kuodà ‘dwelling, house’, Lapp goatte ‘bear’s den; Lapp 
tent’, Mordv. (Erzja) kudo ‘house, dwelling’, Cheremis киба *Cheremis summer 
hut’, Votyak kya ‘summer hut’, Komi-Zyr. -ka in kerka ‘house’. A migratory 
term found in several Indo-European languages (Avest. kata- ‘mud hut’, Gk. 
kotüle ‘cave’, Goth. hepjo ‘room’, ChSlav. kot’c’ ‘cell, nest’, Hitt. kutt- ‘wall’) 
and a number of non-Indo-European languages of Eurasia: Mong. qota[n] 
‘settlement, house’, Turkic kota ‘house’, Ket qota ‘place for overnight stay’, 
Ainu kot ‘place for house’, kotan ‘place’, Geo. k’ed-el- ‘wall’, etc. (see Joki 
1973:272-73, Illič-Svityč 1971:1.316-17). 

Mordv. tarvas ‘sickle’. Probably a migratory term also borrowed into Kafir 
languages (Prasun tarw‘az ‘sword’, Kati terwoc) and Sanskrit (Skt. taravari- 
*sword'). Deriving Mordv. tarvas from a proposed Aryan *darghas, PIE 
*dholgho- ‘sickle’ (Joki 1973:325), is unacceptable for phonetic reasons. 

Uralic *pagka-: Mordv. (Erzja) pango ‘mushroom’, (Moksha) panga, 
Cheremis pong3, Мори! pany, Ostyak pagy, pork ‘fly agaric’, panyd-, pankd- 
‘hallucinate on fly agaric; prophesy’. A migratory word attested in various 
languages of Eurasia, cf. Gk. spóggos ‘sponge’, Arm. sunk(n), Lat. fungus 
‘mushroom’; cf. Avest. bagha- ‘name of plant’ (see Joki 1973:300-301, Wasson 
1968, Elizarenkova and Toporov 1970, Emout and Meillet 1967:262); cf. also 
Kartv. *sok’o- ‘mushroom’: Geo. sok’o, Mingr.-Laz sok’o, Svan sok’(w), and also 
Northeast Caucasian forms: Hunzib zok’o, Dido zuku, Batsbi zok’ (see Klimov 
1964:165). 

Uralic *vaske/*vaske ‘copper, bronze’: Finn. vaski ‘copper, bronze’, Est. 
vask ‘copper’, Liv. vas’k ‘copper’, Lapp veski ‘iron, copper’; Cheremis wa? 
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‘ore’, Mordv. (Erzja) usk’e ‘wire’, Votyak -ves in az-ves ‘silver’, Komi-Zyr. -is 
in ez-is ‘silver’, Ostyak way ‘metal, iron’, Hung. vas ‘iron’ (Lytkin and Guljaev 
1970:69, 332). A migratory cultural term with phonetic variations in different 
languages; cf., in Indo-European, Toch. A wäs ‘gold’, B yasa ‘gold’ < *wäs-, 
Arm. oski < vask-, Lith. duksas, OPruss. ausis ‘gold’. The word may be 
historically connected with Sumerian guskin ‘gold’ (see Joki 1973:339-40, Aalto 
1959). 

Uralic *kur3-: Finn. kuras ‘knife’, Lapp korr ‘small knife’. Comparable to 
forms of similar meaning in Indo-European (Lith. kifvis ‘axe’; Goth. hairus, 
Olcel. hjgrr ‘sword’) and non-Indo-European languages of Eurasia (Korean 
khal ‘knife, sword’, Manchurian yal-mari ‘magic knife of shaman’); a bor- 
rowing from some common source is assumed (see Joki 1973:275-76). 


12.5.7. The semantics of early Iranian loans in Finno-U gric. The occupations of 
the early Iranian settlers 


The above analysis of Iranian loans in Finno-Ugric has shown beyond a doubt 
that there are no Proto-Indo-Iranian or identifiably Sanskrit words among 
them.5! Indo-European vocabulary that has been characterized in a number of 
works (see Lewy 1961) as Indo-Iranian or even Sanskrit52 proves to be spe- 


51. Wagner’s comparison of the Erzja Mordvin god name /íi3k'e, nisk‘i ‘sky god’ and 
Skt. niskáh ‘golden neck ornament’ (the word is absent in Iranian and may be a loan in Sanskrit: 
Mayrhofer 1963:11.169) is not convincing because the Mordvin word is a compound of ine 
‘large’ and *5k‘i = ineske-pas ‘great god of the sky’ (Joki 1973:293). 

52. Apart from the Finno-Ugric forms surveyed above, the words that have been seen as 
Sanskrit include a set mostly limited to Balto-Finnic and probably representing borrowings from 
Baltic: 

Finno-Perm. *tala-s: Finn. tala ‘hut, temporary shelter’, Liv. taldz3D. The connection to 
Permian words (Komi-Zyr. tiles ‘hunting land’, teles ‘hut’, and others) is problematical (Joki 
1973:324). Therefore the Balto-Finnic word can better be explained as a loan of a Baltic word 
such as OPruss. talus ‘floor’, Lith. pd-talas ‘bed’. Thus the supposed Proto-Aryan connection 
(see Joki 1973:324: Skt. tala-m ‘soil, surface’) has no justification. 

Finn. tiine ‘pregnant’, Veps tiríeh, tineh, Est. tiine ‘pregnant’ (of female domestic 
animals), Liv. tin (< * tein-?) is more likely a borrowing from Baltic (Lith. dieni ‘pregnant’) than 
from Iranian or Indic (A vest. daenu- ‘female animal; pertaining to a woman’, cf. Skt. dhénd 
‘female animal’), in view of the meaning and the restriction to Balto-Finnic. The connection of 
these words to Hung. tehén ‘cow’, for which a Middle Iranian source is proposed (Joki 
1973:329), is problematic. 

Balto-Finnic *taivas: Finn. taivas ‘sky’, Veps taivaz, Est. taevas, Liv. tovaz ‘sky, 
thunderstorm’. The word can be formally derived from either Iranian or Sanskrit (cf. Skt. devd- 
‘deity’, Avest. daéva- ‘demon’, OPers. daiva- ‘demon’, Pehl. dew ‘demon, devil’, mod. Pers. 
dév). However, the restriction of this word exclusively to Balto-Finnic points rather to a 
Bee source in Baltic, cf. Lith. dievas ‘god’, OPruss. deywis, deiws ‘god’ (see Joki 
1973: А 

Finn. udar ‘udder’, Veps udar, Vote uhar, Est. udar, Liv. udàr, Mordv. odar, Cheremis 
wa-óar ‘udder’. Since the word is restricted to Balto-Finnic and Finno-Volgaic it can be assumed 
to be of Baltic origin, where it is reconstructed as *4dar-/*üder- ‘udder’ (Thomsen 1890:233), 
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cifically an early Iranian lexical stratum in Finno-Ugric. In some cases it is 
difficult to formally distinguish early Iranian from Sanskrit: *sata, *marta, 
*suka, and others. But a survey of the entire set of loans leaves no doubt that as 
a group they belong to early Iranian, not Sanskrit. 

We can distinguish early Iranian loans in Finno-Ugric pertaining to stock- 
breeding and agriculture: *marta-s ‘barren’ (of cattle), *porsas ‘pig’, *oras 
‘boar’, *sorv(a) ‘horn’, *sumis ‘raw leather’, *kur3g ‘chicken, hen’, *jüvä 
‘barley’, *suka ‘chaff of grain’, *tarna ‘grass’, *mekse ‘bee’; transport ter- 
minology: *aisa ‘shaft for harness’, *set3/*sejt3 ‘bridge’; terms for agricultural 
implements: *ora ‘drill’, * Senk3 ‘nail, stake’; social terms: *as¥r¥ ‘lord’, *orja 
‘slave’, *sasar ‘sister; bride’; terms pertaining to trade and accounting: *sarsa 
‘1000’, *sata ‘100’, *das ‘ten’, *säptä ‘seven; week’, *опса ‘part’; terms con- 
nected with a southward orientation and indicating motion from north to south: 
*Sarid’Z ‘sea; warm lands’, and others. 

Semantic analysis of the early Iranian loans in Finno-Ugric allows us to judge 
the nature of the relations between the Finno-Ugric and Iranian speakers and the 
occupations of Iranians in the Finno-Ugric milieu.53 The bulk of the early 
Iranian settlers were evidently engaged in herding, agriculture, and various 
crafts, and they hired out to the local Finno-Ugric population as servants 
performing various agricultural and technical tasks (cf. *orja ‘servant, slave’). 

The loans show that the Iranian-speaking tribes separated from Proto-Indo- 
Iranian fairly early, evidently by the end of the third millennium B.C.,54 and 
that some of them moved northwest along a route taken several times by 
subsequent Iranian tribes who were to leave their trace in the Middle and Late 
Iranian loans in Finno-Ugric discussed above. These early movements of 


cf. Lith. ūdróti ‘get pregnant’, üdrotas ‘pregnant’, paüdré ‘stomach of pig’ (see Joki 
1973:332-33). The word is lacking in Iranian (due to taboo) but present in Sanskrit: üdhar 
‘udder’, cf. Gk. oüthar, Lat. über, MHG Шет ‘udder’. But it cannot be ruled out that the source 
of the Finno-Volgaic word may have been an early Iranian *üdar, subsequently lost in Iranian 
due to taboo. 

Also restricted to Balto-Finnic is Finn. terni ‘colostrum’, Est. ternes ‘colostrum’, Liv. 
ter-zemd'a, comparable to Avest. tauruna- ‘little, child’, Oss. tzrna ‘child’, Skt. tär(u)na- 
*young; tender; baby animal'. For phonetic, semantic, and historical-geographical reasons Indic 
and Iranian are unacceptable as sources (see Joki 1973:328). 


53. On the other hand, a few reverse borrowings from Finno-Ugric into Iranian dialects 
are revealing for the character of the contacts: Proto-Uralic *kala 'fish', preserved in Finn. Kala 
‘fish’, Mordv. kal, Cheremis Kol ‘fish’, may have been borrowed by Iranians in the form 
reflected in the Avestan name of a mythic fish Kara- which lived in the river Raghä- (Volga) (Yast 
14.29; cf. Joki 1973:266). The same word may have been borrowed from western Finno-Ugric 
languages (cf. Lapp guole ‘fish’) into Germanic (Olcel. hvalr ‘whale’, OHG hwelira 'sheatfish") 
and Baltic (OPruss. Kalis ‘sheatfish’): see Illi-Svity& 1971:1.288, Toporov 1975-:III.168-71. 


54. The breakup of Finno-Ugric linguistic unity was no later than the middle of the 
second millennium B.C., and hence the Iranian words that entered Finno-Ugric must have done 
so before that time. This limits the separation of Iranian from the Indo-Iranian community and 
the separate existence of Iranian proper to a period no later than the end of the third millennium 
B.C. 
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Iranian-speaking tribes followed their migration from an original territory in 
Central Asia; from there they spread to the north and northwest as well as 
southward toward Afghanistan. 


12.6. The separation of Tocharian from Proto-Indo-European and 
the migrations of Tocharian speakers 


12.6.1. Tocharian migrations to the east and Indo-European loans in Chinese 


Tocharian diverged from Proto-Indo-European fairly early, with its speakers 
remaining together with other dialect groupings in the original Indo-European 
territory. This is the time when the isoglosses linking Tocharian with dialect 
areas including Anatolian, Italic, and Celtic could have arisen (see the diagram 
of dialect division in Chapter 7 of Volume I, Figure 3). However, the separa- 
tion of Italic and Celtic from the protolanguage had not yet taken place when 
Tocharian separated from Anatolian and the Tocharians moved eastward toward 
Central Asia. The Tocharian dialects were clearly the first eastward migratory 
wave, preceding even the Indo-Iranian migrations. 

In historical times, Tocharian dialects can be detected in Chinese Turkestan 
in the first millennium B.C. (Pulleyblank 1966). They are the source of Indo- 
European words in Chinese (and some other East Asian languages) such as Chin. 
mi, OChin. *mjet ‘honey’ (cf. Toch. B mit < *mját ‘honey’), Chin. qudn, OChin. 
k'iwen ‘dog’ (cf. Toch. B ku, acc. kwem ‘dog’), Chin. nid, OChin. .ngjau ‘bull’, 
cf. also Chin. g š ‘bull’, OChin. ‘kuo beside Toch. A ko, acc. ki, B keu ‘cow’,55 
Chin. zhu 'pig', cf. Toch. B suwo 'pig', swañana “pertaining to pig' (cf. 
Karlgren 1923, 1940). It may have been the same source that gave Chinese 
mythology its image of sacred horses pulling the chariot of the sun (Pulleyblank 
1966:31-32) and the view of the Big Dipper as a carriage. 

Not only linguistic and mythological data testify to contacts of ancient China 
with Indo-European-speaking tribes; so do archeological remains of chariots 
harnessed with horses recently found in the territory of Yin Dynasty China. In 
particular, a two-wheeled carriage of a western Asian type was found in Hsiao- 
min-t'un together with the skeletons of two horses that had been harnessed to it. 
Also from the Yin dynasty are sacrificial pits with skeletons of horses and other 
sacrificial animals (see Kucera 1977:132-42, 182-85). 


55. Possibly connected to the same Indo-European word is the Tungusic word for ‘cow’ 
(> ‘mare’: Cincius 1975:1.145), e.g. Manchurian geo ‘cow, mare, female animal’ (see II.3.1.3.6 
above), although it is impossible to unambiguously determine the source language based on 
phonetic criteria. The word could also have entered Tungusic from other Indo-European dialects 
whose speakers moved across Central Asia. 
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Significantly, the entry of this type of chariot into Yin China took place, 
according to archeologists, due to contacts with powerful Central Asian popula- 
tions who had chariots of the early Near Eastern type. These tribes must have 
had a fairly high level of socioeconomic and political development, which 
enabled them to bring a new type of military organization from the Near East 
across all of Central Asia (see KoZin 1977:284-85). 

The early linguistic connections between Indo-European and Chinese leave 
no doubt that the people behind this Central Asian culture were specifically Indo- 
European tribes, who penetrated to eastern Central Asia from Southwest Asia in 
their chariots. A fuller picture of the movement of these tribes awaits detailed 
archeological investigation of the vast and little-studied expanses of Central 
Asia, which formed an intermediate zone in the eastward migrations of the 
ancient Indo-Europeans.56 


12.6.2. Tocharian loans in Finno-Ugric 


The Tocharian speakers were in the east even earlier, spending some time in 
Central Asia on their way to Chinese Turkestan, as is confirmed by a number of 
Tocharian loans in Finno-Ugric, including the following: 

Fi-U *mete ‘honey’: Finn. mesi ‘nectar of flowers; honey’, Veps meZi, Vote 
mesi, Est. mesi, Liv. me’iZ, me’? ‘honey’, Lapp mieta ‘honey’, Mordv. (Erzja) 
med’ ‘honey’, Votyak mu, Komi-Zyr. ma ‘honey’, Hung. méz ‘honey’ (see 
Lytkin and Guljaev 1970:167). A borrowing from early Tocharian *met 
(*mját) can be assumed: Toch. B mit ‘honey’. A borrowing of Proto-Indo- 
European (or pre-Aryan) *medhu- (see Joki 1973:283) is hard to accept in 
view of the significant phonetic discrepancies of these forms (the reflex of *dh 
as voiceless *t, the absence of the final -u in the Finno-Ugric form).57 Yet a 
borrowing from later Indo-Iranian (Skt. mádhu 'honey beverage', Avest. 
maóu-, Sogd. mów- ‘wine’) is ruled out by differences in vocalism (Finno-Ugric 


56. Physical-anthropological evidence has recently come to light indicating a significant 
European contribution to the population that entered the Chinese province of Hansu in Central 
Asia (Goxman and Rešetov 1981). Migration routes for the European population have been 
established in the Altai Mountains and the upper Ob region (where these people could have had 
linguistic contacts with Uralic speakers). Archeologists trace the source of this migration to the 
‘post- Mediterranean’ population of Tajikistan (Dremov 1980). Recent finds of European skulls 
in Bronze-Age Mongolia (Mamonova 1980) and the Tuva area (Goxman 1980, Goxman and 
ReSetov 1981) show that the European and Asian populations were in physical proximity at that 
period. Physical anthropologists mention the need for reconsideration of earlier views on the 
physical type of the population of Central Asia and southern Siberia. 


57. The -u is present in a Balto-Finnic form (Finn. metu ‘honey’, Vote motu ‘beer’, Est. 
modu ‘beverage’) which is regarded as a recent borrowing from Baltic (*medu-) or Germanic 
(*medu-): Joki 1973:284. 
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e, Indo-Iranian *a). An ancient Finno-Ugric variant of this word, *meke 
‘honey’ (Cheremis mii, mü; ‘honey’, Мори mag, ma i [may-], Ostyak max, may, 
mau), may have arisen due to contamination of *mete ‘honey’ with * mekše ‘bee’ 
(see Joki 1973:284). 

Uralic *nim(e): Finn. nimi ‘name’, Lapp nämmä, Mordv. (Erzja) l'ám, 
(Moksha) l'em, Cheremis lam, lüm, Votyak ñim, Komi-Zyr. ríim, Vogul 
nam, näm, Ostyak nem, Hung. név, Yurak nim. A loan from early Tocharian 
*n'em-, cf. Toch. A fiom, B ñem (Pedersen 1950). Borrowing of Proto-Indo- 
European *en(o)mn, *(o)nomn 'name' (Pokorny 1959:321) or an early 
Iranian word (cf. Avest. nàma) is precluded by the phonetic dissimilarity of 
these forms. 

Volgaic-Permian *o/uska: Cheremis üska-2, üskü-z ‘bull, ox’, Votyak os 
‘bull, young bull, ox’, Komi-Zyr. es (esk-), eXka, Komi-Perm. öska ‘bull, young 
bull’. Most likely a borrowing from Tocharian, cf. Toch. B okso ‘bull’ (see 
Joki 1973:334); however, in view of the form with initial и-, an early Iranian 
source is also possible, cf. Avest. uxsan- ‘bull’, Skt. uksa ‘bull’ (see Lytkin and 
Guljaev 1970:213). 

Finno-Perm. *sal3: Finn. suola ‘salt’, Veps sola, Est. sool, Liv. suol, Mordv. 
sal ‘salt’, Cheremis sind’Zal < *can-sal3, Votyak silal ‘salt’, Komi sol (Joki 
1973:316). Borrowed from early Tocharian: cf. Toch. A sdle, B salyiye ‘salt’ 
(or otherwise from western Indo-European, cf. OLat. sale ‘salt’; see below). 
The word is not typical of Indo-Iranian languages; it is preserved in relic form 
only in Skt. sal-ilá- ‘sea’ (see II.5.3.7 above). 

There are also borrowings in the opposite direction, from Finno-Ugric into 
Tocharian: 

Toch. A kälk- ‘go’, B kaläk- ‘follow’, cf. Finn. kulkea ‘go, walk’ (Van 
Windekens 1976:625, Joki 1973:191). 

Toch. B alp- ‘(be) reflect(ed)'; cf. Vogul al’p-t ‘decorate’ (Van Windekens 
1976:622). 

The fact that a whole stratum of loans from Tocharian can be distinguished 
in Finno-Ugric (*mete ‘honey’, *nim(e) ‘name’, *oska ‘bull’, *sal3 ‘salt’), as 
well as possible Uralic loans in Tocharian, is evidence for ancient contacts 
between these languages. Such contacts could have taken place no later than the 
beginning of the second millennium B.C., in the territory of the Finno-Ugric 
dialects, to the south of the Urals and the north of the Aral Sea (for the location 
of Finno-Ugric see A. Smirnov 1975). From here the Tocharians could have 
reached their historical territory in Chinese Turkestan. This claim for contacts 
between Tocharian and Finno-Ugric assumes that the Tocharian-speaking tribes 
moved along the route that was followed, probably later, by speakers of early 
Iranian dialects. 
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12.7. The separation of the Ancient European dialects from Proto- 
Indo-European and the migration of Indo-European tribes 
across Central Asia 


12.7.1. Joint migrations of Tocharian and Ancient European tribes 


The Iranian, and especially Scythian, migrations can serve as a good example of 
distant migrations of Indo-European tribes to the west via an eastern route. 
Precisely this route must be assumed for the earlier movements of the Ancient 
European dialects Celtic-Italic, Illyrian, Germanic, Baltic, and Slavic. All these 
languages show a number of lexical isoglosses in common with Tocharian (see 
the diagram of dialect divisions at level 5: Chapter 7 of Volume I, Figure 3 
above), which would be very hard to explain without positing contacts among 
them, probably in the course of joint migrations of speakers of these dialects and 
speakers of Tocharian.58 

There are words demonstrating the affinity of Tocharian with some or all of 
the Ancient European languages but not with Indo-Iranian (see Benveniste 
1936:234-37 [1959:100-101], Van Windekens 1976:614-17; see also 1.7.5.9 
above). Words linking Tocharian with all the Ancient European dialects include 
the following: 

Toch. А wäl, B walo ‘king’: ОП. fol-n- ‘rule’, flaith ‘rule, lordship’, Lat. 
ualere ‘be strong’, Goth. waldan ‘direct, rule’, Olcel. valda, ОНС айап (Ger. 
walten), Lith. véldu ‘(I) rule’, OPruss. wäldnikans ‘kings’ (acc. pl.), OCS vladg 
“(Т) possess, am master’ (see Porzig 1954:142, 200 [1964:211, 295]). 

Toch. A, B kronse ‘bee’: Lat. crabro, OHG hornuz, Lith. 3irsud, Slavic 
*sirSeni ‘homet’. 

Toch. A was, B yasa, ysa- ‘gold’: Lat. aurum, Lith. áuksas, OPruss. ausis (see 
II.6.5.11 for this word as a migratory term of Southwest Asian provenience). 


12.7.2. Lexical connections between Ancient European dialects and Central 
Asian languages as evidence for migration of Indo-European tribes to 
eastern Europe via Central Asia 


The Tocharian speakers subsequently left Central Asia to move further eastward 
toward Chinese Turkestan, where they were located when their languages were 
first written down. The remaining Ancient European dialects moved westward 
across Central Asia and the Volga region to historical Europe. An easterly 


58. Probably dating to this time are Indo-European loans in Altaic languages such as 
Tungusic hukur ‘bull, livestock’, OTurk. öküz ‘bull, ox’, Uzbek hgkyz ‘cattle’, Mong. üxer 
‘cattle’; these evidently go back to the time of Altaic linguistic unity (the source is the Indo- 
European centum form *phekhu-: Lat. pecus ‘livestock’, Goth. faíhu ‘property’). 
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migratory route explains certain lexical links between the western Indo- 
European languages and Altaic languages, from which they borrowed words 
such as *morkh- ‘horse’: cf. ОП. marc, Welsh march, Gaul. márkan, OHG 
mar(i)ha (Ger. Máhre), OE mearh (Engl. mare) beside Mong. morin, Tungusic 
murin, Korean mal (cf. also Chin. má < *mra, OBurm. mran, OTib. rmang, 
Tamil ma): see П.3.1.1.11 above, and Novikova 1979:67ff.59 

On the other hand, there are also loans from the Ancient European dialects 
into languages of Central Asia such as the Yeniseian group, which judging from 
old toponymy occupied a significant part of Central Asia before the end of the 
first millennium B.C., so that any tribes moving into Central Asia would have 
had to come into contact with them. The Proto-Yeniseian word for “mare, 
gelding', *kus-, must have entered these languages from an Ancient European 
dialects of the centum type, cf. Lat. equus ‘horse’, Gaul. epo- ‘horse’, Goth. 
atha- ‘horse’ beside Toch. A yuk, B yakwe ‘horse’ (see IL.3.1.1.19n22).60 And 
in some Ancient European dialects, in particular Germanic, borrowings from 
Yeniseian must be assumed in such words as *hus ‘house’: OHG hüs (Ger. Haus), 
OE hüs (Engl. house), cf. Yeniseian qus ‘tent, house’ (Dul’zon 1971:174; cf. 
11.7.2.1n5). 

Interestingly, under Indo-European cultural influence the practice of horse 
sacrifice in connection with a sky-god cult arose among the Altaic peoples of 
antiquity (Koppers 1929, 1935, Kuz’mina 1974:44; see also 11.3.1.1.19 above). 

Among the possible Altaic borrowings from an Ancient European dialect of 
the satem type is OTurk. keci ‘goat’ (cf. OCS koza ‘goat’), OTurk. eckii ‘goat’, 
Mong. isig ‘kid’ (cf. Lith. oZkà ‘goat’): see II.3.1.5.5 above. 

Another probable Ancient European loan in Turkic which is illustrative of 
early contacts in Central Asia is OTurk. öküz ‘river’ (Drevnetjurkskij Slovar’ 
1969:383), which has no Turkic etymology. The word may reflect the centum 
form *e/okho- ‘water; stream’ reflected in Ancient European languages in such 
forms as Lat. aqua ‘water’, Olcel. éger ‘sea god’, OE eg- (e, ea) ‘stream; (sea) 
current’, Goth. a/va ‘river, stream’.61 


59. A typological parallel for such a borrowing, with loss of an earlier word having the 
same meaning, comes from the Romance languages, in which Lat. equus ‘horse’, from PIE 
*ekhoos with the same meaning, is replaced by caballus (Haudry 1981). 


60. It is interesting that the ancient Indo-European word for ‘horse’ enters the various 
Caucasian languages in a satem form, while it is borrowed into Central Asian languages in a 
centum form. This fully refutes the traditional view of the centum and satem dialects as western 
and eastern respectively. 

61. Other probable reflexes of this Ancient European word in Central Asian languges 
can be seen in the names of the major rivers of Central Asia as recorded by classical authors: the 
Amu Darya is Gk. Oksos, Lat. Ochsus, and the Syr Darya is Gk. /aksdrtes. Oks- and laks- in 
these names can be interpreted as the same Ancient European word for ‘river, stream’, 
*ekho-os/*okho-os (cf. the analogous phonetic development of the same root in Toch. A yok- 
‘drink’). The later Iranian Vax$-, name of a tributary of the Syr Darya, may go back to the same 
word. 

In the light of this comparison, the second element of Caucasian and Caspian river names, 
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Another probable borrowing from Ancient European languages into Turkic 
is the Turkic word for ‘aspen, poplar’: Altai aspaq, apsaq, Chuvash dvds, Khakas 
os ‘aspen’ (see Sevortjan 1974:607-8) beside Olcel. gsp ‘aspen’, OE aspe (Engl. 
aspen), OHG aspa (Ger. Espe), OPruss. abse ‘aspen’, Latv. apse ‘aspen’, ORuss. 
osina (see П.4.1.6.2 above). Another is the borrowing of Ancient European 
*amlu- ‘apple’ into Proto-Turkic as *alma (see П.4.1.12.3п44). 

It is possible that this same group of Indo-European dialects gave Old 
Chinese its word *lac- ‘milk’ (cf. Lat. lac, gen. lactis: see IL3.1.3.3 above), for 
which no source can be found in Tocharian. 

Further evidence for migration of Ancient European dialect speakers 
westward through Central Asia are Finno-Ugric borrowings from Indo- 
European whose source must be a dialect specifically of the Ancient European 
structural type.62 The following Finno-Ugric words (insofar as they cannot be 
interpreted as manifestations of an earlier genetic relationship of Indo-European 
and Uralic: see Collinder 1974, IlliC-Svity& 1971:I, 1976:II) are among such 
borrowings. 

Fi-U *orpa-s ~ *orva(-s): Finn. orpo ‘orphan’, Lapp oarbes ‘orphaned’, 
Mordv. (Erzja) uros ‘orphan’, Ostyak -urui, -uri: jank-u ‘orphan’, Hung. árva 
*orphan' (see Joki 1973:297-98, Collinder 1974:365). The word is an early 
Proto-Finno-Ugric borrowing from Indo-European (cf. Lat. orbus ‘orphan’, 
etc., see II.7.3.3 above), reflecting the original vocalism and rendering the 
voiced (aspirate) stop with alternating p and v. An Iranian source would present 
problems because this form is absent in Iranian (cf. Skt. árbhah 'child' with a 
different meaning). 

Fi-U *aja-: Finn. aja- ‘drive, chase, carry by vehicle’, Est. aja- ‘chase, drive; 
ride in vehicle', Liv. aja- 'drive, chase', Lapp vuoggjet 'carry by vehicle', 
Votyak uj(i)- ‘pursue’, Komi voj- ‘break through’, voj-li- ‘run’, Vogul vuj-t 
‘pursue’. Borrowing of *ag- < *ak’- (cf. Lat. ago ‘(I) lead’, Olcel. aka ‘go by 
vehicle’, Toch. В ak- ‘lead’) is assumed, with replacement of *g by Fi-U *j (Joki 
1973:247-48). The source could have been an Indo-European dialect with 
voicing of Series I stops (Italic, Celtic, Baltic, Slavic). However, borrowing of 
an early Iranian form with *az- < *ag- and replacement of Iranian *š by Finno- 
Ugric *j cannot be ruled out. 

Fi-U (or Finno-Volgaic) *ogke: Finn. onki ‘hook’, Veps ong, Est. ong, Lapp 
vuog'gà ‘hook’, Cheremis ong3, ongo ‘hook, ring’: see Joki 1973:295-96, 
Collinder 1974:365. The word could have been borrowed from an Indo- 
European form like Lat. uncus ‘hook’ (PIE *onkh-o-). However, it could also 
have come from early Iranian (cf. Avest. aka- ‘hook’, anku-pasamna- ‘one who 


particularly the Araxes (Ar-aks) and Aragvi (Ar-agw-), is of interest. (The first element ar- may 
go back to the Indo-European root *r- *move, flow'.) 


62. In some instances, however, it is impossible to formally distinguish loans of this 
structural type from early Iranian ones. 
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decorates self with hooks', with Iranian a before n reflected as o: cf. *onda, 
12.5.4 above). 

Fi-U *luke: Finn. lukea ‘count, read, say, consider, teach’, luku ‘number, 
account; reading’, Lapp lokkät ‘read, count, narrate’, Mordv. (Erzja) lovoms 
‘count, consider’, Cheremis ибдат ‘count’, Votyak lid ‘number’, Vogul loßant 
‘count’ (Joki 1973:278). Comparable to PIE *lek’-/*lok’-: cf. Lat. legd “(П 
pick, choose, read’, Alb. mb-ledh ‘collect, gather harvest’. It can be considered 
an early borrowing from Indo-European (Jokl 1921:111-12, Collinder 
1955:131). Borrowing can be assumed on the basis of the semantics of the 
Finno-Ugric word, which reflects a derived cultural meaning of the Indo- 
European word (‘count’, not ‘gather’). The phonetic form of the Finno-Ugric 
word reflects the glottalization of Indo-European *k’ with a voiceless -k-. It is 
interesting that early Iranian loans with voiced stops going back to the Indo- 
European glottalized Series I are regularly rendered with voiced consonants in 
Finno-Ugric. This shows that Finno-Ugric has different kinds of Indo- 
European loans: those from archaic dialects which preserved the glottalized 
series without voicing, and those from other dialects, primarily Iranian, where 
the original Indo-European stop system had been transformed. 

Fi-U *vos(a)-: Finn. osta- ‘buy’, Est. ostaa ‘buy’, Liv. vostá, Lapp äses 
‘trade, commerce’, Cheremis uZa ‘price’, w3Zale- ‘sell’, Votyak vuz *merchan- 
dise, trade’, vuzal- ‘trade, deal’, Komi vuz-es ‘merchandise’, vuzal- ‘sell’, Vogul 
weta, wata(-yum) ‘merchant’ (Lytkin and Guljaev 1970:70). Borrowed from 
Indo-European, cf. Lat. ueno ‘sale’ (dat.; from *wesno-): see Joki 1973:298. 

Finno-Volg. *oksa/*oska: Mordv. (Erzja) ukso, uks ‘ash tree’, Cheremis 
o-Sk3, оўко ‘ash’. From PIE *oskha, cf. Olcel. askr, OE asc ‘ash’ (see Joki 
1973:333, P. Friedrich 1970:95; and II.4.1.5.1 above). 

Fi-U *kal-w3: Finn. käly ‘brother’s wife; wife's sister’, Est. käli "husband's 
brother; husband's brother’s wife’, Liv. kälu ‘brother’s wife’, Mordv. (Moksha) 
k'el ‘husband’s brother’s wife’, Votyak kali ‘term of address used by younger 
daughter-in-law to older’, Komi-Zyr. kel ‘brother’s wife’ (used by the wife of 
one brother to the wife of another). Can be compared to an Indo-European 
term for affinal kinship, cf. Lat. 2/05 ‘husband’s sister, brother’s wife’, ChSl. 
z"lva *husband's sister’; here cf. also Semitic *kall-at- ‘son’s or brother’s wife’, 
Turkic *kalin ‘daughter-in-law’ (Illi&-Svity& 1971:1.295-96, Joki 1973:267-68, 
Collinder 1974:366). 

Fi-U (Uralic) *teke-: Finn. teke- ‘do’, Lapp dákkát ‘do’, Mordv. (Erzja) 
t'eje- ‘do’, (Moksha) t'ija- ‘do’, Hung. tenni ‘do’. Can be compared to PIE 
*dheH-, cf. OLat. feci ‘did’ (Joki 1973:327-28, Illi¢-Svityé 1971:1.224, Collin- 
der 1974:367). 

Fi-U *veta-: Finn. vetä- ‘lead’, Cheremis wióe-, Mordv. (Erzja) ved ‘a-, 
Hung. vezet- ‘lead’. Comparable to Indo-European *Hwedh-, cf. Lith. vedinti 
‘lead; get married’ (see II.7.6.1 above). 
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Uralic *toke: Finn. tuo-da ‘carry, lead’, Lapp duoka- ‘buy’, Mordv. (Erzja) 
tuje- ‘carry, give’, Vogul tū- ‘carry’, Ostyak tū- ‘carry’. Comparable to PIE 
*t'oH- ‘give’ (Joki 1973:331). 

Fi-U *weye/*wiye (Collinder 1974:366): Finn. vie- ‘lead’, Lapp wijke-, 
vi'kk»- ‘lead’, Mordv. (Erzja) vije-, (Moksha) vije- ‘carry’, Komi-Zyr. vaj- 
‘carry’, Hung. viv- ‘carry’. Comparable to PIE *wegh- “carry in vehicle’, cf. 
Lat. vehere ‘carry in vehicle, go in vehicle’, Lith. уе20 ‘(I) carry in vehicle’, 
OCS vezg '(I) carry in vehicle' (Joki 1973:345-46). 

Uralic *uete: Finn. vesi ‘water’, Mordv. (Erzja) ved, (Moksha) Ved’, Cher- 
emis wat, Komi-Zyr. va, Vogul wit, Hung. víz. Comparable to PIE *wet'- 
‘water’, cf. Goth. watö ‘water’ (Joki 1973:344). 

The small group of words surveyed here, which show formal similarity to 
Indo-European words and with few exceptions are distinct from early Iranian 
and Tocharian forms, can easily be identified with words from those Indo- 
European dialects — the Ancient Indo-European dialects — that separated out 
early in the course of their migrations and later moved westward to the 
European part of the Eurasian continent, possibly meeting Finno-Ugric speakers 
on their way. See also Koivulehto 1983 for a number of Finnish words 
etymologized as early borrowings from the dialect groups ancestral to Germanic 
and Balto-Slavic. 


12.7.3. Lexical isoglosses as evidence for the joint development of the Ancient 
European dialects 


During their migrations westward from Central Asia, the Ancient European 
dialects must have been a single linguistic community with little internal dialect 
division, and with a number of lexical innovations distinguishing them from the 
other Indo-European dialects which had differentiated from the protolanguage 
by that time. These Ancient European innovations for the most part involve 
lexical semantics and the application of ancient words in new meanings unique to 
this dialect grouping; there are also several new words not represented in the 
other Indo-European branches. 

Semantic innovations setting the Ancient European dialects apart include the 
following. 

PIE *theu-th- used in the meaning ‘society, folk, people’: ОП. шаһ 
‘people’, Welsh tud ‘country’, Gaul. Teut- (in personal names), Osc. towto, 
touto, Umbr. acc. sg. totam ‘ciuitatem’, Goth. biuda, Olcel. þjóð, OE peod, 
OHG diot(a) ‘people, folk’, diutisc ‘of the people’ (Ger. deutsch); Illyrian 
personal names with first element Teut-; OPruss. tauto ‘country’, Lith. tautd, 
Latv. tàuta ‘people, folk’ (Krahe 1954:63-70, 1968, Porzig 1954:200 [1964:294- 
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95]). Cf. the different meaning in the other Indo-European dialects: Hitt. tuzzi- 
*army' (see Schmid 1977:107, Szemerényi 1976:100-108). 

PIE *mor(i)- used in the meaning ‘sea’: Olr. muir, Lat. mare, Goth. marei, 
OHG mari (Ger. Meer), Lith. márés (pl.), OCS morje, against the meaning 
“stagnant water, swamp’ in the other dialects: Hitt. marmara- ‘swamp’, Oss. mal 
‘deep stagnant water’, Arm. mawr ‘swamp’ (Poetto 1973). 

Lexical innovations shared by these dialects include: 

Ancient European *pheiskh- ‘fish’: Olr. íasc ‘fish’, Lat. piscis, Goth. fisks, 
Olcel. fiskr, OE fisc (Engl. fish), OHG fisc (Ger. Fisch) (Porzig 1954:110 
[1964:165]). 

AEur. *phl-a-r-/-n- ‘earthen floor, threshing floor, field’: OIr. lár ‘floor (of 
earth), threshing floor’, Olcel. flórr ‘floor of cattle shed’, OE flor (Engl. 
floor), MHG vluor ‘floor, meadow’ (Ger. Flur) (Porzig 1964:178-79). 

AEur. *k’rno- ‘grain, com’: Olr. grán ‘grain’, Lat. gränum, Goth. kaürn, 
OPruss. syrne, Lith. Zirnis, OCS zrino ‘grain’. 

AEur. *bhar-: Lat. far, gen. farris ‘spelt’, Umbr. far, Olr. bairgen ‘bread’, 
Goth. barizeins ‘made of barley’, Olcel. barr ‘grain, barley’, OE bere ‘barley’ 
(cf. Engl. barley), Serbo-Cr. bdr ‘type of millet’. The word is considered a 
borrowing from Semitic: cf. Hebr. bar ‘threshed grain’, Arab. burr- ‘wheat’ 
(see IL.11.3.2). It must have entered these dialects while they were still in the 
Near East and in contact with Semitic. 


12.7.4. The northern Black Sea and Volga region as the joint territory of the 
Ancient European dialects. The secondary Indo-European homeland 


The westward movement of Ancient European dialects from Central Asia 
evidently took place in repeated waves of migration to western Eurasia, where 
these tribes subsequently settled some common territory. New arrivals joined 
earlier settlers to form an intermediate homeland shared by the tribes which 
later moved on to the more western zones of Europe. This intermediate 
settlement area thus became a zone of contacts and secondary rapprochements of 
dialects which had partially differentiated before this. This is where the 
common lexical and semantic innovations were able to arise. 

The interaction of these dialects is an example of a secondary linguistic area 
of ultimately related languages. The out-migration of the dialects from this 
secondary area — a secondary, or intermediate, proto-homeland — to central 
and western Europe laid the foundation for the gradual rise of the individual 
Italic, Celtic, Illyrian, Germanic, Baltic, and Slavic languages. The name 
Ancient European reflects not the secondary homeland of this group but the 
territory they occupied in historical times. 

The northern Black Sea and Volga steppes thus form the common, albeit 
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secondary, homeland for the Ancient European group. On this view, the theory 
placing the Proto-Indo-European homeland in this region acquires a new status 
as a hypothesis regarding the homeland of the western group of Indo-European 
languages. This temporary common territory was a region where various 
migratory waves moved, and where secondary isoglosses formed and were 
superimposed on earlier ones linking these dialects with other Indo-European 
languages which had migrated in other directions. It was en route to this 
secondary homeland that contacts of Ancient European dialects with speakers of 
Central Asian languages were able to take place, resulting in loans into Finno- 
Ugric and loans from Altaic such as *morkh- ‘horse’ and others. 


12.7.5. Evidence for the joint existence of the Ancient European dialects in the 
secondary homeland from the ancient hydronymy of the northern Black 
Sea area 


Traces of an Ancient European sojourn in the secondary homeland can also be 
found in hydronyms of the northern Black Sea area (in the territory of the 
Ukraine and Moldavia) which, when later strata of names (in particular Slavic 
and Iranian: see above for names like Don, Dnieper, etc.) are removed, show 
traits distinctive of early Indo-European hydronymy also attested in Central 
Europe. They include words of the following types, in which the similarities to 
Ancient European roots and suffixes show their Proto-Indo-European character. 

Soluc-ka (from *solgtj- < *salantya): see Trubacev 1968:131-32; cf. Lith. 
Salantas, and Salontia in Switzerland (a tributary of the Rhone); an *-nth- stem 
(Krahe 1960). 

Brescia (from *brent-), cf. the river name Brenta in the Veneto (Brendisium 
in lower Italy): Trubacev 1968:177. 

Murava, coinciding with Central European Morava, Morawa on the upper 
Vistula; cf. the classical Marus, the Marassanda- in ancient Anatolia (see 
П.11.1.2). 

Al'ta, ORuss. L'tica, which coincides with Altos іп ancient Macedonia, Alto іп 
Illyria, Altinum in the Veneto (see Krahe 1960), and the Anatolian Alda (cf. 
Hitt. aldanni- ‘spring’). 

Hydronyms in -pa such as Strypa, which admit interpretations on the basis of 
various early Indo-European dialects (see Toporov and Trubacev 1962:171, 
176, 197 et pass., Trubacev 1968:152-58); cf. also Anatolian hydronyms in 
-hap-, 11.11.1.2 above. 

Котеп, cf. Lith. Armenä; Armeno in the Trient area; Ancient European 
Armenta, Armantia (see Trubacev 1968:209). 

A number of names in -kva such as Murakwa, Ikva, comparable to Illyrian 
and Baltic names (cf. /kva in western Hungary): Trubacev 1968:62-67. 
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Typically the ancient Indo-European hydronyms are preserved for small 
rivers and tributaries of major ones, while the major rivers are renamed upon 
the arrival of new ethnic groups, as with the Iranian names of the major eastem 
European rivers (Don, Dnieper, Dniester, etc.). 

The oldest hydronyms of the Volga region and Central Asia have received 
very little historical study, so that at present no traces of ancient Indo-European 
passage through these areas can be brought to light.63 


12.7.6. The secondary homeland as the formative area of Ancient 
European-East Iranian lexical ties. Scytho-European isoglosses 


In the areas approaching the Black Sea and Volga steppes where the westbound 
Indo-European tribes concentrated, contacts with early Iranian dialects were 
also possible. Of particular interest in this connection are a number of words 
and mythological themes common to East Iranian and Ancient European 
languages, the 'Scytho-European isoglosses' of Abaev 1965: 

Olcel. al, OE ealu (Engl. ale), OSax. alo- ‘beer’; OPruss. alu, Lith. alis 
‘beer’, OCS olii, ORuss. ol”, oluj: Oss. zlüton ‘beer’ (Abaev 1949:1.338-47, 
1958:1.129-31). 

Lat. uirga (< *uis-ga) 'twig, switch', Slav. véxa 'shield' (from *weisa): Oss. 
wis/wes 'twig, switch' (Abaev 1965:20-21). 

Lat. armus ‘forearm, shoulder blade’, Goth. arms ‘arm’, OHG arm (Ger. 
Arm), OE earm (Engl. arm), OCS ramo ‘shoulder’: Oss. arm ‘arm’, Pamirian 
Wakhi yurm, Yidga ydrmé (Abaev 1958:1.68, 1965:30-31). The presence of the 
word in Pamir languages points to the great antiquity of contacts between 
Ancient European and Iranian dialects in Central Asia. 

Lat. gränum, Olr. gran, Goth. kaurn, OPruss. syrne, Lith. Zirnis; Pashto 
zanay (from *zrna-ka) ‘grain’ (Abaev 1965:13). The word may testify to 
earlier contacts of East Iranian and Ancient European dialects in Central Asia. 

Lat. portus ‘port’, angi-portus ‘narrow passage’, Gaul. ritu- ‘ford’, OHG furt 
‘ford’, OE, Engl. ford, Olcel. fjgrdr ‘fjord; small ocean bay’: Oss. fürd/ford 
‘large river’, Scythian Pórata ‘river Prut’, Avest. paratu- ‘crossing, ford, 
bridge’. An East Iranian borrowing of an Ancient European word for a 
crossing over a body of water (see II.5.3.6). 

OHG lahs (Ger. Lachs), Olcel. lax ‘salmon’, OPruss. lasasso ‘salmon’, Lith. 
lasis ‘salmon’: Oss. [zsag ‘salmon’, cf. Toch. laks ‘fish’. Specialized in the 
meaning ‘salmon’ (instead of the possible original meaning ‘spotted fish’, see 


63. A special problem is presented by the possibility that Southwest Asian river names 
were carried to eastern Europe by Ancient European speakers. Of great interest in this connection 
is the river name Ovrad, widespread in the northern Black Sea area and comparable to the name 
Euphrates but not regarded as an Iranicism (Тгибаќеу 1968:94, 260). 
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11.2.2.10.2). The word is shared by Ancient European dialects and East Iranian 
(Ossetic). The meaning 'salmon' could naturally arise in areas where salmon 
are found — regions adjacent to the Aral and Caspian Seas. Tocharian shows a 
shift to the generic meaning 'fish'. 

OCS pisati ‘write’, Lith. piésti ‘sketch, write’; Oss. fyssyn ‘write’, Sogd. 
‘py st- ‘decorated’; Toch. A pik-, pek-, B pik-, paik- ‘write’. A semantic innova- 
tion of Balto-Slavic, East Iranian, and Tocharian, while the old meaning 
‘decorate, draw’ is preserved in some early Iranian dialects (cf. Avest. paes- 
‘decorate’), Sanskrit (pimsäti ‘decorates’), and Latin (pingo ‘(I) draw, paint’). 
The specialized new meaning could have arisen in part of the Ancient European 
dialects, East Iranian, and Tocharian during their contacts in Central Asia. 

Cf. also Ir. cercc ‘chicken’: Oss. kark ‘chicken’, Wakhi kark, Pashto сәга 
‘rooster’, Toch. B kranko ‘rooster’ (see Wagner 1969:227). 


12.7.7. The secondary homeland and the problem of Balto-Slavic-Aryan lexical 
isoglosses 


Speakers of Ancient European dialects evidently moved from Central Asia in 
repeated waves of migration, settling in the intermediate Black Sea-Volga area 
where they were able to form a distinct dialect community. In this area they 
must have come into contact with Aryan tribes who arrived there, possibly still 
earlier, via the Caucasus (see 12.5.2 above). Traces of Ancient European-Aryan 
contacts may be seen in Balto-Slavic-Aryan lexical isoglosses which can be dated 
to level 5 of the Proto-Indo-European dialect division (see I.7.5.2 above). 

Lith. Syvas ‘gray-white’, OCS sivü ‘gray, black’ (horse color): Skt. syava- 
‘black-brown, bay’, Avest. syava- ‘black’. 

OPruss. kirsnan ‘black’, OCS crünü ‘black’: Skt. krsná- ‘black’. 

Lith. mdras ‘plague, epidemic’, OCS mori ‘death, plague’: Skt. mdra- 
‘death’. 

Lith. désinas, OCS desnü ‘right’: Skt. daksina- ‘right’, Avest. dasina- ‘right’. 

The relatively late, level-5 character of these Balto-Slavic-Aryan lexical 
isoglosses is also shown in their meanings, which involve specialized ter- 
minological vocabulary. 


12.7.8. The spatial and temporal correlation of the secondary Indo-European 
homeland with the Kurgan culture of the Ural-Volga steppes in the third 
millennium B.C. 


The secondary homeland was settled in the third millennium B.C. not only by 
the Ancient European tribes as a dialect grouping but also by Aryans and 
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Map 2. 
The early Pit-Grave culture-historical area and its variants 
(after Merpert 1974:153) 
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possibly other Indo-European tribes. This region at this time is the area of what 
is known as the Kurgan culture (also Pit-Grave Culture, Russian Drevne- 
jamnaja kul'tura).É^ This culture was spread from the northern Black Sea area 
to the Volga steppe and the Aral Sea. The features of the culture reconstructed 
from material remains are compatible with the culture reconstructed for Indo- 
European on linguistic evidence. 

The Kurgan culture of the third millennium B.C. is characterized by the 
presence of stockbreeding and agriculture, wheeled carriages, use of the 
domestic horse as a draft animal, developed copper and then bronze metallurgy, 
and construction of fortresses in high places. Also characteristic of the culture 
are the distinction of social classes, the presence of tribal leaders and a special 
class of warriors, a significant number of religious symbols (solar chariot and 
others), and burial with cremation in a few instances (see Gimbutas 1968, 
1973b, 1974). 

A crucial factor, in light of the interpretation we propose for the Kurgan 
culture, is the fact that it shows connections with the Near Eastern world via 
both Central Asia (Merpert 1974) and the Caucasus (Gimbutas 1973b). Wheeled 
carriages of the Near Eastern type, metal artifacts with depictions of such 
animals as lions, scepters of diorite and other precious stones, and other material 
remains are evidence for this. 

There has been little study of the early Bronze Age of the regions to the 
south and west of the Aral Sea65 which lie between the third-millennium Kurgan 
culture area and fourth-millennium Central Asia and southern Turkmenia, an 
area which was within the orbit of the ancient Oriental cultural world (see 


64. Chronology alone suffices to cast doubt on any identification of the later strata of the 
Volga-Black Sea Kurgan culture, dated by radiocarbon dating to the third millennium B.C., as 
the Proto-Indo-European culture, and consequently on any identification of this area as the 
‘primary’ Indo-European homeland (see Schmitt 1974a). Chronologically, this culture and 
consequently this area can be identified with a particular part of the already-dispersed Indo- 
Europeans (see also Goodenough 1970:261, Watkins 1971:1502), probably the Ancient Euro- 
pean speakers. For the chronology of the Kurgan culture see also Thomas 1970, Merpert 1974. 

Marija Gimbutas has recently proposed a stratigraphy associating Kurgan 1 with the fifth 
millennium B.C., Kurgan 2 with the end of the fifth and first half of the fourth millennia B.C., 
Kurgan 3 with the end of the fourth millennium B.C., and Kurgan 4 with the beginning of the 
third millennium B.C. (Gimbutas 1974, 1977; see also Mallory 1977). Since there are still open 
questions concerning the possibility of uniting all the archeological cultures of this broad area into 
a single Kurgan culture, the question of the absolute dating of its earlier periods also remains 
open, even though radiocarbon dating has been used (see Neustupny 1970, Schmitt 1974a, 
Merpert 1974, Mallory 1976, Merpert 1977). 

Identification of the Kurgan culture as specifically Proto-Indo-European, as proposed by 
Gimbutas in her many studies (see also Mallory 1977), also runs up against difficulties with the 
proposed routes of migration. If her claim of exclusively westward movements of these ‘Proto- 
Indo-European' cultures is accepted, the lack of archeologically established evidence for the 
penetration of Tocharian, Indo-Iranian, and others to the east and southeast of this area (if we 
exclude an Indo-Iranian entry from the north via the Caucasus) becomes incomprehensible. 


65. Also essential to research on the precise routes of migration is paleogeological 
investigation of the arid desert around the Aral Sea (which in the past was much saltier and much 
smaller in area than in most of historical times): see Martinson 1976:131-33. 
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Lisicyna 1978:21ff.). This makes it impossible to give a fuller picture of the 
historical connection between these regions and to reconstruct the archeological 
link uniting the cultures (see Merpert 1974, Leriche 1973). That reconstruction 
might establish an unbroken line of migration for Indo-European culture from 
the Near East to Central Asia via the eastern Caspian and from there to a new 
*homeland' in the historically Indo-European regions of eastern Europe.66 


Illustration 20. 
Rock paintings of carts. Sa jmaly-Ta$ 


The possibility should also be considered of Indo-European migrations by 
water, along the Caspian Sea route. The Indo-European lexicon reflects naviga- 
tion terms (cf. *erH-/*reH- ‘row’, *naHw- ‘boat, vessel’, *phleu- ‘travel by 
boat or ship’, see above) and shows that the speakers of these dialects were fa- 
miliar with the means for travel on large bodies of water. A water route would 
make understandable the almost complete absence of archeological and onomas- 
tic traces joining the original and later territories of the Indo-European tribes. 

The Sintasta burial ground southeast of the Urals (in the village Rymninskij, 
Bredinskij district, Celjabinsk province) is associated with ancient Indo- 


66. Based on presently available archeological data, a cultural connection can be assumed 
between northem Iran and the Central Asian area to the Caspian Sea and beyond to the west. For 
north Iranian gray ceramic ware and its Central Asian connections see Deshayes 1960, 1969 
(who considers it possible to associate these archeological connections with Indo-European migra- 
tions); for a comparison of gray ware from Iran, Asia Minor, and the Balkans see Thomas 1970. 
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European, and possibly early Iranian, migrations which took place no later than 
the first half of the second millennium B.C. It includes burials with traces of 
chariots and abundant animal sacrifices (primarily of horses, but also bulls, 
calves, sheep, goats, dogs): see Gening 1977. Certain details of ritual, like the 
rows of bulls' heads, bear a striking analogy not to Iranian materials but to the 
Near East, beginning with Catal Hüyük. 


Illustration 21. 


Rock paintings of carts and chariots from southern Siberia and Mongolia 
(after Ser 1980:197) 


We can also trace the trajectory of horse-drawn carts from their point of 
origin in the Near East eastward to Central Asia and farther to the northeast, 
using the petroglyphic depictions of such carts and horses found in great 
quantities from the Fergana range (Sajmaly-Ta3) onwards to southern Siberia 
and Mongolia; they date to the Bronze Age (third to second millennia B.C.): see 
Littauer 1977, Piggott 1979, Ser 1980:194ff. Significantly, the spread of horse- 
drawn wheeled carts as reconstructed from the distribution of these cliff 
drawings largely coincides with the routes of spread we propose, which took the 
Indo-Europeans from the Near East across the Iranian plateau to Central Asia 
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and farther to the northeast, to the ancient territory of Turkic and Mongolian. 
This makes it highly probable that future archeological investigations in areas 
where such petroglyphs are found will uncover actual remains of these carts and 
objects of material culture carried to these regions by migrating Indo-European 
speakers. 

The movements of speakers of Indo-European dialects that later developed 
into Tocharian and Ancient European (and the East Iranians who bordered on 
them) evidently resulted from economic factors typical of the Eurasian steppe 
zone after the end of the fourth millennium B.C. At that period the economy 
was primarily based on stockbreeding, which required opening up new pastures 
and frequent relocations. Huge societies formed, internally divided into large 
tribal groupings. This changed the character of migrations. There were rapid 
displacements of large masses of population, united in powerful (although 
temporary) tribal unions. Migrations of this type led to the spread of cultural 
and economic achievements over vast territories. This is Merpert's third model 
of migration (1978:12-13; cf. also Schlerath 1973:18ff.) It is this type of 
migration that could have produced the dispersal of Tocharian, Ancient 
European, and East Iranian speakers throughout the vast Eurasian steppe and 
beyond to Central Europe by the end of the third millennium B.C. 

The hypothesis has recently been advanced that the great migrations of the 
end of the third millennium B.C. (like the following wave of migrations, 
connected with the ‘peoples of the sea’, ca. 1200 B.C.) were in part triggered by 
the substantial climatic warming that occurred at that time. The usable land area 
decreased, especially in Central Asia, which necessitated migration of much of 
the population to new territories (see Brentjes 1979). 


12.7.9. The advance of Ancient European dialect speakers into Central Europe 
and the formation of Central European hydronymy. The formation of 
the separate Indo-European languages of ancient Europe 


The movement of ancient Indo-European tribes to the west, northwest, and 
southwest which had begun in the mid-third millennium B.C. became especially 
intensive toward the end of the third millennium B.C. This is the date to be 
assigned to the Corded Ware and Battle-Axe cultures in Europe. The overall 
Corded Ware culture of eastern Europe divides into a number of subtypes: 
Middle Dnieper (Artemenko 1967), Subcarpathian (Sve$nikov 1974), Gorodsko- 
Zdolbickaja, StriZovskaja, and others (Berezanskaja 1972, 1975). Both the 
Corded Ware subcultures and the related subtypes to the west and southwest 
have their origin in the Kurgan culture of eastern Europe (see Gimbutas 
1973b:185-86, Thomas 1970:208; also Sulimirski 1968, Childe 1950:151). 
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Movement of Ancient European dialect speakers westward from the northern 
Black Sea area can be determined from burial types found in Europe as well as 
from their symbolism, which coincides with that of the Kurgan culture (see 
Kraig 1978). 

A westward trajectory that carried the Ancient European speakers from 
Central Asia to Europe can also explain a number of immunological phenomena 
observed over the migrational history of the Eurasian continent. If the ancient 
Indo-Europeans are assumed to have lived for a considerable time in some part 
of Southwest Asia, an area subject to infectious diseases and especially plague 
(which had an Egyptian and ultimately African center of origin: see IL.9.3.11), 
light can be shed on the subsequent geographical distribution of the population 
type having immunological resistance to plague. This population assumes a 
wedge-shaped distribution from Central Asia to eastern Europe, tapering off 
toward western Europe. Significantly, the plague of eastern Asiatic origin 
affected the population of Europe (excluding Greece, which in this respect 
belongs to the ancient Orient) only during the era of the great migrations, when 
Pasteurella pestis mediaevalis became dangerous (see Le Roy Ladurie 1978:51). 
In other words, the westward movement of the Kurgan culture people failed to 
bring the plague to Europe. This is explicable only if we assume that the 
population from which the Kurgan culture peoples originated had long since 
undergone immunological selection by being subject to the systematic effects of 
ancient epidemics of plague. 

It is significant that the Ancient European dialects and Greek have a word for 
‘marmot’, ‘suslik’ (a Eurasian steppe gopher), ‘shrew’, an animal which is a 
dangerous carrier of the plague: Lat. sorex, Latv. susuris, Bulgarian sasar 
(reduplicated), Gk. hüraks; a doublet with -/- instead of -r- such as Russ. suslik, 
Bulg. s2sel may have entered Turkic as well. It should be noted that a connec- 
tion of the shrew with death, which can be assumed from the burial of shrews in 
tombs of priestesses as early as Catal Hüyük, is also preserved in the Greek- 
Aegean-Asia Minor ritual complex (see Grégoire 1949). 

The entry of Indo-European tribes into central and western Europe from 
their Black Sea-Volga secondary homeland brings about the rise of a distinct 
tribal grouping in central Europe. The variegated cultures of the second 
millennium B.C. are replaced by a uniform culture by the beginning of the first 
millennium B.C., when the homogeneous Ünétice and then Urnfield cultures 
arise in central Europe (Gimbutas 1965:296-355). This uniform culture is 
associated with the territories of the Proto-Celts (the upper Rhine), the Proto- 
Italic tribes (in the vicinity of the Alps), the Illyrians (southeastern Europe and 
eastward to southern Poland: see Milewski 1964, Malinowski 1974), the Proto- 
Germanic tribes (in central Europe), and the Balts and Slavs (east of the Ger- 
mans and north of the Illyrians): see Sedov 1976:85-86, Bosch-Gimpera 1968, 
Birnbaum 1973, Tovar 1977. 
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Also correlated with this unified archeological area is the territory of 
Ancient European hydronymy, whose shared features are based on the coin- 
cidence of many stems and suffixes: forıns in -a (Alba, Ara, Ava), -na (Adrana, 
Albina, Regana), -ma (Alma, Arma), -malena (Almana, Warmena), -ra (Alara, 
Visara), -ntia (Alantia, Arantia, Avantia), -mantia (Armantia), -sa, -sia (Amisia, 
Varisia), etc. (see Krahe 1954:58, 1968 [1957]:435-36, Dauzat et al. 1978:18, 
Tischler 1977a:26). Significantly, a number of these hydronyms show 
resemblances to those of ancient Anatolia; cf. also the coincidence of the Central 
European (Celto-Illyrian) toponym Arlape, Erlaf (Toporov 1975-:1.102) with 
Hitt. Harashapas, or of Illyrian Serapilli, Balto-Prussian Serenappe, Serappin, 
Sarape (Toporov 1977:94) with Hitt. Suranhapas (beside Vedic Hariyüpiya, 
Iranian Haliab, Ariob, etc.). Despite the vast geographical and chronological 
distances separating these various Indo-European dialects, they nonetheless 
continue ancient models inherited from Proto-Indo-European for deriving place 
names and names of bodies of water. 

Speakers of the Ancient European dialects formed compact groups in Central 
Europe, superimposed on the local cultures and gradually assimilating them. 
Separate islands of the local cultures remained at first; some persevered through 
the Early Bronze Age. A north Pyrenean relic of these non-Indo-European 
tribes who once inhabited the entire European continent may be the Basques, 
whose language has miraculously withstood the impact and historical expansion 
of the Indo-European languages descended from the Ancient European dialects 
(see Wilbur 1980). 

Great antiquity has recently been claimed for several pre-Indo-European 
cultures of western Europe67 which formed a substratum to the cultures of the 
Indo-European arrivals. Relics of their languages appear in substratal 
vocabulary found in the historical Ancient European languages (see Hubschmid 
1960, 1963, 1965). A distinctive feature of these cultures, found in a continuous 
coastal band from Scandinavia to the Mediterranean (the southern extremities of 
Norway and Sweden, Denmark, the Orkney Islands, Ireland, Great Britain, 
Holland, northern Germany; farther south, Brittany, southwestern France, the 
west and south of the Iberian peninsula; North Africa; the Mediterranean 
islands, the western Caucasus), is the presence of dolmens, menhirs, and 
cromlechs — megaliths which had cultic functions (see Markovin 1978; map of 
megalith distribution, p. 312). The western European megalithic culture is 
claimed to have arisen under influence emanating from the eastern Mediter- 
ranean (see Daniel 1941, 1958). However, recent radiocarbon dates showing 
great antiquity for the megaliths of the Iberian peninsula and Brittany (ca. fifth 
to fourth millennia B.C.: C. Renfrew 1974, 1976) cast doubt on this claim (see 


67. For a chronology of ancient western Europe based on radiocarbon dating see 
C. Renfrew 1974, 1976. 
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Xazanov 1978:17) and necessitate a reinterpretation of the interrelationships 
among the different local varieties of ancient megalithic cultures. 


12.8. The diffusion of physical types in Eurasia in relation to the 
picture of Indo-European migrations 


12.8.1. The diffusion of the ancient Southwest Asian physical type in western 
Asia and Europe as a reflection of ethnic blending 


The non-Indo-European linguistic substrata of the autochthonous population of 
ancient Europe facilitated the gradual differentiation of the Ancient European 
dialects and the rise of the separate Celtic, Italic, Illyrian, Germanic, Baltic, and 
Slavic linguistic groups. Contacts among these languages would still have been 
possible, with consequent formation of shared lexical isoglosses reflected in the 
diagram of dialect differentiation at level 6 (see I.7, Fig. 3, and I.7.5 above). 

The trajectory proposed here for migrations of the Indo-Europeans from a 
center in Southwest Asia to new territories in Eurasia, and for their contacts 
with speakers of other languages, correlates to some extent with the physical- 
anthropological picture of migrations and racial blending in western Europe 
(see Map 3).68 There is an eastern Mediterranean, Balkan-Caucasian area of 
racial formation centered in Asia Minor (Alekseev 1974:224-25). In this area 
we can distinguish a Southwest Asian population group, widely attested on 
ancient monuments in Southwest Asia (Luschan 1911, Bunak 1927, Field 1961). 
This physical type is characterized by marked brachycephaly, intensified 
development of facial and body hair, and a distinctive nose form (depicted, for 
example, in Hittite reliefs). It is typical of the tribes who were in contact in the 
ancient Near Eastern area, including the southern Caucasus, Asia Minor, and 
northern Iran, at a certain chronological level (AbduSeli8vili 1966). From this 
area it spread, with some changes, to Afghanistan (in particular Nuristan: 
Herrlich 1937) and northern India (the so-called Indo-Afghan race: Debec 
1967). It is related to the physical type of the Bronze Age population of Central 
Asia and the contemporary Pamir-Fergana type (Alekseev 1974:222-23). The 
eastern Mediterranean type is also represented in Europe, where it blends with 
earlier types — northern, southern, and central-eastern, the latter with Mon- 
goloid admixture — which represent the original population (Alekseev 
1974:225-41). 

Our claim that the Proto-Indo-European speakers were of the Mediterranean 
racial type conflicts with the traditional view of the Indo-Europeans as fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, and dolichocephalic, a view drawn from the literary texts of 


68. For a survey of earlier physical-anthropological theories in regard to the Indo- 
European migrations see Devoto 1962:47ff. 
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Map 3. 
Centers of racial formation in Europe, Southwest Asia, and South Asia and 
dispersal routes of human groups (after Alekseev 1974:237) 
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the ancient Indo-European languages (cf. Lelekov 1982). There is a certain 
idealization of light skin and fair hair in the Old Indic and Greek traditions (e.g. 
Indra is characterized as fair, hári-), but this indicates that fair coloring was 
rare and phenotypically marked among the early Indo-Europeans; it cannot be 
interpreted as some kind of memory of the typical physical features of their 
ancestors who spoke Proto-Indo-European. There is special symbolic sig- 
nificance for the color white in various early Indo-European traditions, and it is 
connected with early Indo-European social organization, but there is no basis 
for regarding it as based on hair or skin color. 

The assumption that the Indo-Europeans were blue-eyed found some cur- 
rency when northern Europe was regarded as the original Proto-Indo-European 
homeland, but placing the homeland in Southwest Asia changes the physical type 
that must be assumed. The migrations of the early Indo-European speakers and 
their interactions with local populations in their new territories would even- 
tually have brought about fundamental changes in their physical type. Such 
interaction must be assumed for northern Europe, where the Ancient European 
languages were superimposed on the local non-Indo-European languages in 
prehistoric times. The speakers of the ancient European languages could have 
been a dark-eyed population which was assimilated by the indigenous 
population. The outcome would have depended on the relative numbers of the 
indigenous and immigrant populations. The child of a dark-eyed and a light- 
eyed parent will be phenotypically dark-eyed but heterozygous, carrying a gene 
for light eyes which may become overt in the next generation if the gene for 
dark eyes is lost. Thus a pre-Indo-European population with light eye color, as 
in northern Europe, could have remained predominantly light-eyed even after 
being conquered by a dark-eyed population and adopting their language. 


12.8.2. The final stages of Indo-European migration in the second to first 
millennia B.C. 


The final stage in the intensive migrations and dispersal of ancient Indo- 
European dialect speakers is represented by the pressure exerted by part of the 
Ancient European tribes on the Balkans (and somewhat later the Apennine 
peninsula) in southeastern Europe in the second half of the second millennium 
B.C. Entering the Balkans, these tribes came into contact with Indo-Europeans 
who had lived there since their early migration from Asia Minor: speakers of 
ancient Balkan 'Thracian' as well as Phrygian, ancient Macedonian, and the 
Doric dialect of Greek. These late contacts led to the rise of Thraco-Illyrian 
linguistic formations such as Albanian, which includes a significant layer of 
Illyrian Ancient European (see Pisani 1959, Desnickaja 1968, Solta 1980). The 
pressure from the north set the Balkan Indo-European groups into motion; they 
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began resettling to the south in mainland Greece (the Doric invasion)69 or Asia 
Minor (the Phrygians). These intensive movements of large population masses 
were part of a general movement of peoples in the eastern Mediterranean, 
reflected in Egyptian sources as the invasion of the “peoples of the sea' (Kimmig 
1964). That invasion led to the fall of the Hittite kingdom and Mycenean Greece 
around 1200 B.C. (see Deger-Jalkotzy 1977:62ff., 1978:28ff.).70 

The migrations described here for the Indo-Europeans took them from their 
original territory in the Near East and Southwest Asia to new territories, where 
they interacted with the indigenous populations (see Map 4). This resulted in the 
dispersal of Indo-European dialects over vast expanses of the Eurasian con- 
tinent, and in the distribution of Indo-European languages attested at the 
beginning of the historical period (see map at end of I.7). 


69. This view is opposed by the thesis that there was no Doric invasion from the north, 
but that the Dorians (Gk. Dorieis) had lived in Mycenean Greece together with the other Greek 
tribes from the very beginning, having the social position of subordinate population in a country 
governed by a Mycenean aristocracy which spoke a separate Mycenean dialect of Greek. This 
explains the closeness of the Doric dialect to Mycenean. The very name Dorieüs ‘Dorian’ has 
been connected with the Mycenean word do-e-ro (Ion.-Att. doflos) ‘servant, slave’ (Szemerényi 
1982a). If this thesis is accepted, there is no longer any need to assume an early separation and 
migration of the Dorians to the Balkans independently of the remaining Greek tribes, who 
migrated westward across Asia Minor to their historical territory on the Peloponnesus and the 
Aegean islands (see note 10 above). 


70. For the ‘peoples of the sea’ and the Dark Age that followed their invasion of the Near 
East and Aegean see Deger-Jalkotzy (ed.) 1983. 
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While this book was in preparation and in press a number of works consistent 
with the spirit of our linguistic and culture-historical theory have come out, as 
have the first critical responses to our preliminary publications. Without 
attempting a detailed evaluation and analysis of the many works that have 
appeared with direct or indirect relevance to the theory presented in this book, 
we nonetheless feel obliged to mention the major ones, in order to give some 
idea of the opinions held concerning our reconstruction of the Proto-Indo- 
European language, the protoculture, and the prehistoric migrations of the Indo- 
European dialects. 

We should note that our first publications reanalyzing the Indo-European 
phonological system and especially the consonant subsystem have evoked lively 
discussion among specialists, which in turn led to studies based on the new 
theory of the Proto-Indo-European phonological system. The appearance of this 
theory was the obvious natural consequence of a tendency visible in historical- 
comparative linguistics toward typological reevaluation of the received 
protosystem, stimulated in historical linguistics by Jakobson's now-classic report 
to the Eighth International Congress of Linguists in Oslo in 1957. It is there- 
fore no accident that almost simultaneously with our work and obviously 
independently of it analogous theories were advanced by the American linguist 
Paul Hopper (1973) and the French scholar A. Haudricourt (1975; cf. also 
Hagége and Haudricourt 1978:165ff.), who have proposed a Proto-Indo- 
European consonant system which, although slightly different from that of the 
present book (in the phonological interpretation of the voiced aspirates and 
voiceless stops), is based on analogous assumptions.! This new theory, fol- 
lowing one of its earliest proponents and followers — the American scholar 
Allan Bomhard — has begun to be called the ‘glottalic theory’ in the technical 
literature. In this connection Bomhard has written: "The Glottalic Theory 
stands out as the single most significant contribution to the reconstruction of the 
Indo-European phonological system made during this century. The only 
possible competitor, the Laryngeal Theory, had its origins in the closing decades 
of the last century" (1979:80). Similar opinions have been offered recently by 
Henrik Bimbaum (1978) and by Edgar Polomé, who mentions that the glottalic 


1. In subsequent works and especially in his paper of 1982, Hopper essentially accepts 
our phonetic interpretation of the Indo-European stop series II and III as voiced aspirates and 
voiceless aspirates respectively. 
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theory entails a reconsideration of the reconstructed phonological system of the 
Indo-European protolanguage and is “the most radical change proposed since the 
‘laryngeal theory’” (1982:viii). 

The Austrian linguist M. Mayrhofer, one of the major contemporary Indo- 
Europeanists, sees the history of Indo-European studies as a gradual 
‘de-Sanskritization’ (Entsanskritisierung) of the Proto-Indo-European model. 
He distinguishes five successive stages of development: Schlegel, Schleicher, the 
law of palatalization, the laryngeal theory, and the glottalic theory (Mayrhofer 
1983). 

It is therefore entirely natural that the new theory immediately found 
followers and proponents who have based their work on a reinterpreted Proto- 
Indo-European system. The German linguist P. Normier (1977) proposes an 
original interpretation of the Germanic phonological system, including Verner's 
Law, based on a variant of the glottalic theory which is in full accord with the 
model proposed in the present book. The Dutch linguist Frederik Kortlandt, in 
numerous publications on this topic, interprets the classical phonetic laws and 
some recently noted regularities in the evolution of Indo-European dialects in an 
approach using glottalized consonants; in several cases, in particular the account 
of Lachmann’s Law (Kortlandt 1977), his interpretation agrees with ours. 
Analyzing certain regularities of length and accentual relationships in Balto- 
Slavic in the light of assumed glottalized consonants, he maintains that his 
interpretation may provide the same factual proof of the glottalic theory as 
Kurytowicz’s discovery that Hittite h correlates with the ‘sonant coefficients’ 
posited by Saussure (Kortlandt 1979). Also of interest in this connection is 
Hopper’s interpretation (1982:133) of the voicing in Skt. pibati ‘(he) drinks’ 
beside Gk. póthi ‘drink’ (imper.), pósis, Lat. potus ‘beverage’, etc.: if one of the 
laryngeals is interpreted as a glottal stop, the Indo-European root *phe?- 
‘drink’ can be assumed to have yielded the sequence *p?- in zero grade, which 
was identified with the glottalized *p’ and subsequently evolved in the same 
way, becoming voiced in Sanskrit: *phi-ph?-e-thi > *phi-p’-e-thi > Skt. 
pi-b-a-ti.2 

On the analogy of the centum/satem classification of Indo-European dialects, 
Hopper proposes an areal classification based on the reflex of the glottalized 
Series I as voiceless or voiced, calling his classification the decem/taihun 
division (based on the reflexes of PIE *t'ekhm ‘ten’, with an initial glottalized 
stop): Hopper 1981. 

When glottalized stops are posited for Proto-Indo-European it becomes 
possible, as I. Meliki$vili has shown, to deduce a structural regularity of the 


2. Sapir’s work (1938) on ‘glottalized’ sonants in Indo-European should be mentioned in 
this connection. Sapir interprets the so-called ‘long sonants’ *7, */, *m, * й, whose rise had been 
attributed by Saussure to the effect of ‘sonant coefficients’ in the sequences *rH, *]H, *mH, 
*nH, as phonetically *r5 */^, *m', *n’. 
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Indo-European root: a sonority principle whereby the initial and final con- 
sonants of the biconsonantal root tend toward equilibrium in sonority. This is 
yet another structural trait of the Indo-European root which brings it typologi- 
cally close to the Proto-Kartvelian root structure (I. Melikisvili 1980). 

The glottalic theory has also found supporters among researchers in Russia 
(see Neroznak 1981). There have also been attempts by individual investigators 
to bring the data of the glottalic theory into accord with their own under- 
standing of Proto-Indo-European phonological structure, for instance in ques- 
tions concerning the interaction of the reconstructed Proto-Indo-European tones 
with the three consonant series (see Gercenberg 1981). 

Acceptance of the new model naturally entails an obligation to completely 
reconsider the received view of the sound system of Proto-Indo-European and 
its dialects, i.e. to completely replace traditional views. We thus have a shift 
from the classic paradigm of comparative-historical Indo-European linguistics 
to a new paradigm in which the entire trajectory of Proto-Indo-European 
phonetic transformations takes a direction opposite to the traditional one.3 On 
this point the American linguist Philip Baldi (1981:52-53) observes: "It is clear 
that the glottalic theory is a new paradigm in Indo-European linguistics com- 
parable in scope to the laryngeal theory. And when this theory is accepted, it 
will necessitate the complete reformulation of all the basic work in Indo- 
European studies... The fact that its acceptance will require a radical reworking 
of all the dictionaries and handbooks, as well as the discarding of such time- 
honored favorites as Grimm's Law and the Armenian consonant shift, is simply 
no excuse." 

At the present time — over ten years after the first publication of our 
proposed consonant system (Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1972) — only part of the 
Indo-Europeanists (primarily the younger and middle generation) have come 
out clearly in favor of the glottalic theory. The remainder are highly cautious 
in their judgments and pronouncements, which is fully understandable and fur- 
ther confirms the status of the glottalic theory as a new paradigm in comparative- 
historical Indo-European linguistics. The older generation is usually unwilling 
to part with old ideas and views, preferring to continue working, as it were by 
inertia, within the traditional and therefore more familiar paradigm even when 
weak and contradictory points of that paradigm become obvious. Hopper's 
conjecture (1982:129-30) concerning the possible strategy of this segment of 
Indo-Europeanists is apropos: “Will they try to show that the data used in the 
formation of the theory are incorrect (root structure constraints, distribution of 


3. A rigorously defined notion of paradigm as applied to the history of scientific thought 
was introduced in Kuhn 1970. Despite a number of objections to the application of this notion to 
the history of science (and specifically linguistics: see Percival 1976), a somewhat modified 
notion of paradigm nonetheless seems to us to be highly fruitful for characterizing in general 
terms the stages of scientific development, and in particular for linguistics (cf. Koerner 1980). 
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*b, morphophonemics of PIE mediae, point of articulation skewing4)? That the 
data are correct but irrelevant? Or compatible with some other typological 
data? Will they maintain that the theory is plausible but applicable to ‘pre-Proto- 
Indo-European’ and can be complacently ignored by ' Indo-Europeanists'? Will 
they cast aspersions on the method of external reconstruction itself, in the hope 
that none of the internal evidence for the theory can be sustained? Perhaps, on 
the other hand, those who work in the traditional paradigm will find it less 
troublesome to ignore the radical revisions which have been presented during 
the last decade in the hope that these innovations will die of neglect (which is not 
likely to happen) or that, being accepted by a widening circle of scholars, the 
changes proposed will have no significant consequences for our view of Proto- 
Indo-European (an even remoter possibility)." We hope that this book's detailed 
exposition of the theory and its consequences for Indo-European phonological 
structure and the dialect development that created the historical Indo-European 
languages will facilitate a thorough investigation of the theory and its conse- 
quences in terms of the new paradigm. 

In the present study, the glottalic theory is connected with a problem of the 
laryngeal theory, the question of the number of ‘laryngeal’ phonemes in Proto- 
Indo-European and their reflexes in the historical Indo-European languages. 
We have developed the variant of the laryngeal theory proposed in our earlier 
work on this problem (Gamkrelidze 1960, 1968, Ivanov 1965), using three 
original laryngeal phonemes H1, H2, Нз which determine the quality and length 
of vowels ([*e, *a, *o] respectively) and merge into a single laryngeal phoneme 
*H after phonemicization of /*e, *a, *o/. Just such a laryngeal theory, positing 
three (and no more) originally contrasting laryngeal phonemes with fricative 
articulation, has become dominant in recent studies (in addition to the literature 
cited above see in particular Peters 1980, which gives an original and extremely 
interesting treatment of the Greek reflexes of the three laryngeal phonemes, 
symbolized with лу, h2, hs; see also Adrados 1981, Lindeman 1982). 

The morphological and syntactic structure of Proto-Indo-European, which 
forms the object of study in the grammatical chapters of Volume I, is inter- 
preted there from a typological-universal position which takes diachronic 
typology into consideration. We are pleased to see that an analogous approach 


4. Hopper has in mind the high frequency of the traditional voiced labiovelar * gw relative 
to the voiced aspirate *gwh and voiceless *kw; the statistics (Jucquois 1966) are: 


voiced voiced voiceless 
aspirate 
labial 0 129 143 
labiovelar 37 12 18 


These frequencies can be explained only by reference to phonetic properties of glottalized 
labiovelar consonants, which are distinguished by higher frequency relative to voiced and 
voiceless labiovelars (Hopper 1982:129). 
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has led to a certain identity of results in a number of recent works. This 
pertains primarily to the problem of ergative and active structure, which in 
recent years has become one of the central issues for grammatical typology and 
theoretical linguistics (see Dixon 1979). A general characterization of Proto- 
Indo-European grammatical structure using binarily opposed groups of nouns 
and verb forms associated with them is close to some of the conclusions of 
Schmalstieg 1980, a book which reflects the author's novel approach to 
problems of Indo-European morphological structure. An even closer coin- 
cidence with our account of Indo-European morphological structure — down to 
the terminology used for meta-designations — can be found in the works of K. 
Shields on the reconstruction of noun classes and their markers (Shields 1977, 
1978) and of verb forms (Shields 19812). 

A particular focus of scientific interest in recent years has been the problem 
of language as an expression of its speakers' culture, which is the main object of 
study in Volume II. We have connected this problem to the question of the 
original Indo-European homeland and the movements of the Indo-European 
dialects to their historical territories as determined by the original migrations of 
speakers of these dialects. This traditional problem of classical Indo-European 
historical-comparative linguistics takes on a new interpretation in the light of 
current studies and is associated with the ethnogenesis of speakers of Indo- 
European dialects and the gradual spread of these dialects over a vast expanse of 
Eurasia. 

Our hypothesis of an original Proto-Indo-European homeland in Southwest 
Asia, specifically a region straddling southeastern Asia Minor and northern 
Mesopotamia, in approximately the area of the Halaf culture of the fifth millen- 
nium B.C., seems to us to find even clearer confirmation in the light of recently 
discovered archaeological and culture-historical facts which could not enter into 
the writing of the basic text of this study. The Halaf culture, according to recent 
findings, is also characterized by a cremation ritual (Merpert and Mundaev 
1982), which — as shown above — is one of the major distinguishing features 
of the Indo-European funereal rite. 

Not only in the proposed Proto-Indo-European territory, temporally and 
spatially correlated with the Halaf culture, but also in intermediate territories 
which the migrations of Indo-European dialects would have crossed, recently 
published archeological, linguistic, and culture-historical findings have come to 
light which can be interpreted as supporting the trajectory of movement we 
propose for these dialects. Important material for this question can be found in 
the proceedings of the Symposium on Ethnic Problems in the History of Central 
Asia in Antiquity. Of particular interest is an article by the Hungarian scholar J. 
Harmatta, who has also done earlier work on the Indo-European homeland. 
This paper (Harmatta 1981), like Abaev's contribution (Abaev 1981), gives a 
chronological stratification of Iranian loans in Finno-Ugric and other languages 
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and discusses a number of Indo-European- North Caucasian lexical connections, 
which Harmatta interprets as 'Proto-Iranian', testifying to the presence of early 
contacts (ca. 4000 B.C.) between ‘Proto-Iranians’ and speakers of North 
Caucasian languages. Such facts can be brought into accord with the present 
book's claim for a movement of part of the Indo-Iranian tribes from Southwest 
Asia via the Transcaucasus to the North Caucasus. 

The opposite viewpoint, to the effect that the Indo-Iranians moved not 
northward but southward through the Transcaucasus, receives support in recent 
publications by Ghirshman (1981 [1977]) and Thomas (1982:64ff.). This 
trajectory presupposes a Proto-Indo-European homeland in the northern Black 
Sea and lower Volga areas, with subsequent entry of the Indo-Aryans and 
Iranians into Southwest Asia via the Transcaucasus and their further movement 
eastward to their historical territories (see also Bongard-Levin and Grantovskij 
1983:155ff.).5 We also assume eastward migration to the historical territories, 
which follows from our hypothesis of an original Indo-European proto- 
homeland in Southwest Asia. In this respect our hypothesis and those of 
Ghirshman and Thomas are equally opposed to the view that the Indo-Iranians 
and Iranians entered their historical territory from the north, from Central 
Asia. Additional archeological arguments against that viewpoint have recently 
been adduced (see Sarianidi 1981; cf. Ghirshman 1981). These arguments, 
together with linguistic and culture-historical ones, point to northward 
movement of the Iranian-speaking tribes into Central Asia from the southwest 
(as is also supported by the direction of later migrations of Iranians, up to 
historical times), rather than the reverse movement from Central Asia to the 
historical territories in the Iranian plateau and adjacent regions. (See also 
Tolstova 1984.) 

Precisely this latter point of view, favoring an Indo-Iranian entry from 
the north, a view contradicting the entire complex of linguistic and culture- 
historical data analyzed in the present study, is advocated by I. M. Diakonoff 
(1982) in a lengthy paper written, before the appearance of this book, in 
response to our preliminary publications (Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1980-1981) 
(for translations of these papers see Powell ed. 1983). The birch argument (the 
presence of the word for *birch' in Kafir and Dardic: see IL.4.1.2 above, where 
a reflex of the word for ‘birch’ in Sanskrit as well is pointed out) used by 
Diakonoff is compatible with our claim for an eastward migration of the Indo- 
Iranians from Southwest Asia (where the birch is attested paleobotanically). 
Therefore the birch argument cannot be used unambiguously as evidence for 
southward movement from Central Asia. 

In employing this and similar arguments, Diakonoff is assuming that in order 
for a word to be preserved the object it refers to must necessarily have been 


5. For a survey of earlier literature see Dandamaev and Lukonin 1980:39ff. 
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present throughout the entire migration route of the tribe in question. But this 
assumption, also employed by Diakonoff in his later objections to the general 
picture of migrations of Ancient European dialects across Central Asia, is itself 
in need of justification and exemplification on concrete linguistic material. 
Historical examples show that it is not necessarily correct in every instance. 
From the viewpoint of linguistic theory this is explained by the fact that the 
linguistic sign need not always be associated with a denotatum as an actually 
existing object, but can in principle have a signifié with no concrete object as 
denotatum. The fact that the Ancient European languages preserved the word 
for ‘birch’ in their migrations from Southwest Asia to Europe via Central Asia 
is not an argument against this migration route, since a pre-existent word for 
‘birch’ could have been preserved through a transitional period while the 
speakers of the language were living in territories lacking birches. In such cases 
the word either continues to express its old meaning, facilitated by preservation 
of folklore texts (especially mythological) which contain it, or takes on new 
meanings determined by the new ecological environment (numerous examples of 
such developments were adduced above in connection with Indo-European plant 
and animal names). From a linguistic viewpoint it is important that words for 
‘birch’ (and ‘elm’) which go back to Finno-Ugric were preserved in Hungarian 
(e.g. nyirfa ‘birch’) during the migration of its speakers from Central Asia 
(possibly from the region between the lower Volga and the Aral Sea). Since this 
direction of migration coincides with the earlier migrations we have proposed 
for speakers of Ancient European dialects of Indo-European, this single com- 
parison with Hungarian is sufficient to reject the counterarguments that have 
been advanced in connection with the word for ‘birch’. 

In this connection the word for ‘beaver’ in Iranian is not without interest. 
The text of the Avesta, which is assumed to have been composed in Central Asia, 
preserves mythological and legal conceptions of the role of the beaver as a 
sacred animal of the goddess Anahita, although the beaver was absent on the 
banks of the Amu Darya and Syr Darya (see Ghirshman 1981:143; cf. the 
examples mentioned above showing preservation of the name and mythological 
significance of the leopard in the Ancient European languages). This testifies 
yet again to the caution that must be used in approaching the interpretation of 
connections between word and denotatum and in drawing conclusions on this 
basis alone, without considering other culture-historical factors, bearing on 
migration routes of speakers of particular dialects. 

We are pleased to note that Diakonoff, who in recent years has begun to use 
methods analogous to those used here in determining the Afroasiatic homeland 
based on lexical data (see Diakonoff 1981), has moved away from his earlier 
uncritical use of the ‘beech and salmon’ north European homeland for Indo- 
European and has recently begun to defend the thesis of a Balkan homeland. In 
this respect he has come closer to our viewpoint, since we place the Balkans in 
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the broad area, determined by detailed analysis of reconstructed lexical data, 
that is a first approximation to a zone within which the original Indo-European 
territory is to be located (see I.11.2.3-11.2.5). 

However, our ultimate conclusions exclude the Balkans as an original center 
of Indo-European diffusion, based on a number of supplementary arguments, 
primarily linguistic but also culture-historical and archeological. Now, it is 
precisely the linguistic facts — the borrowed vocabulary uniting Proto-Indo- 
European with Proto-Semitic and Proto-Kartvelian as well as other languages of 
Southwest Asia, and testifying to historical contacts among these languages 
somewhere within Southwest Asia — that Diakonoff rejects. He is particularly 
hypercritical in assessing the Semitic-Indo-European and Kartvelian—Indo- 
European lexical correlations, evidently dictated by his preconceived view of the 
Indo-European homeland, which he presently places in the Balkans. How else 
are we to evaluate his unwillingness to acknowledge the common origin (due to 
linguistic contact) of, for instance, PIE *Hasther- ‘star’ and Semitic *cattar- 
‘deified star’ and a number of other such lexemes (for this set see II.11.3.2 
above)? In the general-linguistic theory of borrowing it has long since been 
established that borrowing from one language to another need not yield an exact 
reproduction of the sound and meaning of the borrowed word, which are 
frequently altered under the influence of the borrowing linguistic system and its 
culture-historical conditions. The connection between the meanings 'star' and 
‘deified (morning) star’ is so natural for a borrowing that the semantic differen- 
ces should not, in our opinion, serve as grounds for denying the historical 
connection of these words. In any case, for each of the Semitic -Indo-European 
and Kartvelian—Indo-European comparisons analyzed above, at least as many, if 
not more, formal and semantic arguments can be adduced in its favor as 
Diakonoff adduces against it. But even if we restrict ourselves to the forms for 
which Diakonoff does admit a connection (Sum. urudu ‘copper’: PIE *reudh-; 
Sem. *tawr- ‘bull’: PIE *thauro-; Sem. *karn- ‘horn’: PIE *Khr-n-; Sem. 
*eady- ‘kid’: PIE *ghait'-; Sem. *wayn- ‘wine’: PIE *we/oino-), there are 
still enough to force us to assume certain historical contacts among these 
languages. Reference to an unspecified “соттоп third source' cannot, of 
course, save the position. 

Why do we finally exclude the Balkans, and the range of ancient Balkan 
culture, as a possible original homeland for the Proto-Indo-European tribes? 
First of all, archeologically established trajectories for the historical movements 
of ancient Balkan culture must be taken into account: for the most part they are 
oriented toward the south. After the fall of the ancient Balkan culture (which 
had been spread over an area reaching from modern Hungary in the west to the 
Dniepr in the east in the fourth millennium B.C.), its continuations (especially in 
metallurgy and systems of written signs) are found in the south of the Balkans 
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and in the Aegean world, on Crete and the Cyclades (see Gimbutas 1982:17ff.).6 
There is no movement of this culture to the east of its original boundaries, to the 
Caucasus and the Volga, where migrations of Indo-Iranians would have to have 
gone if the Balkans were proposed as the Proto-Indo-European homeland and 
ancient Balkan culture as the culture of Proto-Indo-European speakers. Nor is 
there any movement of this culture to western Europe, where the speakers of 
Ancient European dialects would have brought it if the Balkans had indeed been 
the Indo-European homeland. Western and Central Europe remained non-Indo- 
European long after the ancient Balkan culture perished in the fourth millen- 
nium B.C., and possibly until the second millennium B.C. when the gradual 
settlement of Europe by Ancient European dialects and the Indo-Europeaniza- 
tion of Europe began (see also Tovar 1982). It therefore remains unexplained 
where the Indo-European dialect speakers were located after the fall of the 
ancient Balkan culture (of which no traces are observed either to the west of this 
culture or to the east of it), and where the speakers of Ancient European dialects 
could have come from when they entered Central and Western Europe in the 
second millennium B.C.7 

All these chronological, paleogeographic, and culture-historical difficulties 
are removed if the Proto-Indo-European language is placed somewhere in 
Southwest Asia and the Ancient European dialect speakers are removed from 
eastern Europe and the northern Black Sea-Volga-Ural area, where they ended 
up after migrations via Central Asia. It was from this area that the Ancient 
European dialect speakers, whose culture can be archeologically correlated with 
the Kurgan culture, spread to the west. It is the early waves of these migrations 
that led to the downfall of the ancient Balkan culture in the fourth millennium 


6. It can be assumed that this ancient Balkan writing served as a basis for the pre-Indo- 
European characters used in the Aegean world, specifically for Cretan hieroglyphics and for 
Linear A, the non-Indo-European nature of whose language is unquestioned by most inves- 
tigators (see Neumann 1957, Gamkrelidze 1980). 


7. It should be noted that the trajectories for movements of the dialect speakers proposed 
in Diakonoff’s article and shown on his maps find no support in archeological, culture-historical, 
or toponymic materials from the regions in question. In particular, there is nothing to support the 
hypothetical movement of the Proto-Tocharians and Indo-Iranians from the territory of modern 
Romania northeastward across the Dnieper. 

Even less justified is the placement of speakers of Balto-Slavic, Germanic, Celtic, and 
Italic in Central Europe, covering it from north to south, as early as the third millennium B.C. 
(see arrows 2, 3, 4, 5 respectively in Diakonoff’s schematic map 2). This, like several other 
cases, Clearly reveals a certain arbitrariness in Diakonoff’s models of the Indo-European migra- 
tions, which is due to not taking into consideration the most recent archeological and culture- 
historical data for Eurasia. As for arrow 11 on the same map, indicating a ‘Proto-Armenian’ 
movement from central Asia Minor to the east, precisely in this point — which evokes 
Diakonoff’s most polemic ardor — we see no essential departure from the view proposed here, 
whereby the Proto-Armenians separated from a Greek-Armenian-Aryan dialect grouping which 
had previously moved westward from the original Indo-European territory. From here the Proto- 
Armenians, linguistically independent after the separation of the Greeks and Aryans, migrated 
eastward to their historical territory where they overlaid a Hurrian-Urartean ethnic substratum 
(see II.12.4 above). 
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B.C. (see Gimbutas 1982:18ff.) as the Kurgan people gradually entered the 
Balkans (see Titov 1982:138). Later these tribes spread to the north and west, 
destroying the megalithic cultures of the original pre-Indo-European inhabitants 
of Europe, whose traces are preserved only in the extreme western periphery 
(see Tovar 1982). 

Despite the questions which still remain open and will require further 
investigation and specification (in particular, the archeological lacunae in the 
territory of Central Asia, especially its deserts and northern regions),8 the 
archeological, culture-historical, and linguistic difficulties that remain on our 
placement of Proto-Indo-European within Southwest Asia and our account of 
the dialect migrations prove less critical than the insuperable difficulties, 
enumerated above, which arise on other solutions to the problem, including the 
hypothesis of a Balkan proto-homeland for the Indo-Europeans. We hope that 
further research in this vein will remove the remaining difficulties presented by 
the hypothesis of an Asiatic proto-homeland for the Indo-Europeans and 
migratory routes from Southwest Asia to the historical territories on the 
Eurasian continent. 


8. Recent archeological works noting these lacunae express a viewpoint very close to 
ours. E.g. Krasnov 1980:22: “The most likely point of origin for the food-producing economy 
in the European and Asian steppe periphery ... is Central Asia, whose cultural influence extended 
beyond its northern limit and the eastern Caspian region. This influence has so far been observed 
only in isolated archeological facts because the territory between the Caspian steppe and the 
northern limit of Central Asia is so weakly studied, but it is real and regular, and can be observed 
not only for the formative period of the Kurgan Culture but also for later times." Adrianov (1978 
and other works on the historical geography of economic types in Central Asia) proposes a 
movement of cultivated plants and new types of agriculture from the ancient Near East through 
Central Asia to Europe. 
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The languages (Indo-European and non-Indo-European) 
and their written sources 


1. Indo-European languages 
1.1. Anatolian 


The Anatolian languages of ancient Asia Minor — Hittite (written in cunei- 
form), Luwian (cuneiform and hieroglyphic), and Palaic — are attested in 
documents from the Boghaz-Köy archive of the second millennium B.C. The 
oldest Hittite cuneiform texts can be dated by paleographic features (their 
ancient ductus) to the period of the Old Hittite Kingdom (first half of the second 
millennium B.C.) and include royal inscriptions: the oldest, that of King Anittas 
(18th century B.C.: Neu 1974), the Annals of King Hattusilis (17th century 
B.C.: Imparati 1965), and the Will of King Hattusilis I (Sommer and Falkenstein 
1938); there are also historical inscriptions (that of Zukrashi: Otten 1953).and 
others from KUB and KBo (see Laroche 1971). Also composed in the Old 
Hittite period is the early variant of the Hittite Laws (Friedrich 1959; Imparati 
1964). An archaic forın of the language similar to that of Old Hittite is found in 
many ritual and mythological texts: the Myth of Telepinus (KUB XVII 10; 
XXXIID, the metrical text about the god Pirwa (Bo 6483: Otten 1951), a burial 
song (also metrical) (KBo III 46), hymns to the sun (KUB XXI 127-34, XIV 
74), a building ritual (KUB XXIX 1), royal burial rituals (Otten 1958), the 
Prayer of Mursilis II in a Time of Plague (Goetze 1929), and others. Archaic 
features are also preserved in Middle Hittite texts such as the Text of 
Madduwattas (Otten 1969): see Heinhold-Krahmer et al. 1979. In the Late 
Hittite period (14th-13th centuries B.C.), Hittite texts show significant influence 
from spoken Luwian (for instance, Luwian words marked with the special 
cuneiform Glossenkeil sign «*). 

Luwian is attested in cuneiform texts, chiefly rituals, of the time of the Hittite 
Kingdom as well as in later hieroglyphic inscriptions of southern Asia Minor 
and northern Syria, written in their own hieroglyphic script (Laroche 1960:I; 
Meriggi 1966-1975). 

Palaic is known from fragments, chiefly of mythological and ritual texts, 
found among the Hittite cuneiform inscriptions (Kammenhuber 19692). 

The later Anatolian languages of Asia Minor are descendants of Hittite and 
Luwian: these are Lydian and Lycian, attested in alphabetic documents of 
classical times (Houwink ten Cate 1961, Gusmani 1964, Heubeck 1969, 
Neumann 1969, Laroche 1974; cf. also Zgusta 1964a). 


xii Languages and written sources 
1.2. Indo-Iranian (Aryan) languages 


The earliest evidence of an Indo-Iranian dialect is Mitannian Aryan, attested in 
the form of Indo-Iranian words and deity names contained in Hittite texts, 
chiefly texts about the training of horses (Kammenhuber 1961, Mayrhofer 
1966). 

The oldest actual texts in an Indo-Iranian language are the Old Indic texts of 
the Rigveda, written down in Indian syllabary in the first millennium B.C. but 
composed much earlier, probably in the second millennium B.C. The oldest 
hymns of the Rigveda were probably composed before the entry of Indo-Aryan 
tribes into northwest India (Aufrecht 1955, Elizarenkova 1972, 1982). The 
archaic Vedic language that represents the earliest form of Indic is also used in 
the Atharvaveda (M. Bloomfield 1899, Elizarenkova 1976). The later literary 
form of the language is often simply called Sanskrit (samskrta- *perfected").1 

Sanskrit literature in the broad sense also includes archaic prose texts of 
religious and philosophical content, later than the Vedic texts: the Brahmanas 
and Upanishads (see Van Buitenen 1962, Satya Shrava 1977). The ancient 
juridical tradition is reflected in numerous texts, of which the best known are 
the Laws of Mana (Manava Dharma Sastra): see Narayan Ram Acharya 1946. 
Sanskrit continued to be used as a literary language parallel to the spoken 
Middle Indic Prakrits from which today's Indo-Aryan languages evolved: Hindi, 
Bengali, Panjabi, Sindhi, and others (Bloch 1934). 

A separate branch of Indo-Iranian is the Kafir, or Nuristani, languages 
spoken in the mountainous part of Afghanistan (Nuristan, earlier Kafiristan). 
These are unwritten languages: Kati, Ashkun, Waigali, Prasun (Strand 1973, 
Grjunberg 1971, 1980; for individual languages see Morgenstierne 1929, 1949, 
1954, Fussman 1972). Related to the Kafir languages are the Dardic languages, 
which fall into two subgroups, Central Dardic (Dameli, Pashai, Gawar-Bati, 
Shumashti, and others) and Eastern Dardic or Dardic proper (Phalura, 
Kashmiri, Shina, Garwi, and others): Edel'man 1965. 

The other branch of Indo-Iranian is Iranian, of which Avestan and Old 
Persian are attested in ancient documents. The hymns of the Avesta, written in 
Avestan (which has Eastern Iranian dialect traits), were composed in the second 
and first millennia B.C. but written down in alphabetic writing much later, in 
the first millennium A.D. The four major parts of the Avesta that have come 
down to us are the Yasna — which includes the Gathas, hymns attributed to 
Zarathustra (Humbach 1959) — the Vispered, the Videvdat (or Vendidad), and 
the Yashts (hymns), as well as fragments (Geldner 1886-1895). Old Persian, 
which represents the Western Iranian dialect type, is known from cuneiform 
documents of the Achaemenid period (6th to 4th centuries B.C.), historical in 


1. [Sanskrit citations in this book are largely from Vedic. Hence they are usually 
identified as simply Sanskrit, abbreviated Skt. — JN.] 
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content (Herzfeld 1938, Cameron 1951, Brandenstein and Mayrhofer 1964). 
Median is the language of the Medes (8th to 6th centuries B.C.), reconstructed 
from individual words (personal names and tribe names) found in Assyrian and 
Greek sources and in Old Persian inscriptions (see Mayrhofer 1968). 

The Middle Iranian languages are divided into eastern and western groups. 
Eastern Iranian languages include Khotanese Saka (texts of the first millennium 
B.C. from Central Asia: Bailey 1945-1956, 1951), Sogdian (Benveniste 1940, 
Henning 1940, Mackenzie 1976, Livšic and Xromov 1981:347-514), Khwarez- 
mian (Frejman 1951), and Bactrian (Humbach 1966-1967, Steblin-Kamenskij 
1981:314-16). Western Iranian languages include Middle Persian, or Pehlevi, 
attested in numerous texts from Sassanid Iran (Henning 1955), and Parthian 
(texts from Central Asia: Diakonoff and Livsic 1960, Gignoux 1972, Diakonoff 
and Livšic 1976). 

Modern Iranian languages of the eastern group include Ossetic of the 
Caucasus, with two dialects, Iron (eastern) and Digor (western), considered to 
be derived from Scythian, which is known from individual words and personal 
names in the writers of classical antiquity (Abaev 1949); Yagnobi in Central 
Asia, a direct descendant of Sogdian; Pashto or Afghan; Munji (and its Yidga 
dialect); and the Pamir languages: Shugni, Rushan (and dialect Khuf: Sokolova 
1959), Bartang, Oroshor, Sarikoli, Yazgulami, Ishkashim (and dialect 
Sanglechi), and Wakhi (see Paxalina 1959, Grjunberg and Steblin-Kamenskij 
1976). Western Iranian languages include modern Persian, Tajik, Kurdish, 
Baluchi, Tat, Talysh, Ormuri, Parachi, and several dialects of central Iran (see 
Morgenstierne 1929-1938). 


1.3. Armenian 


Classical Armenian (Grabar) is known from numerous texts going back to the 
fifth century A.D., including Bible translations and original texts such as the 
History of Armenia by Moses of Khorene, both of which include fragments of 
older texts from the prehistoric period of Armenian (Schmitt 1981:215ff.). 
There are two main groups of Armenian dialects: eastern (in the Transcaucasus) 
and western (Meillet 1936). 


1.4. Greek 


The earliest form of an ancient Greek dialect is Mycenean, known from Cretan 
and Mycenean documents in the Linear B script dating to the 15th-13th centuries 
B.C. (Morpurgo 1963, Ventris and Chadwick 1973). The oldest texts of the 
next period are the Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer. The main dialects of 
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ancient Greek are Attic-Ionic (including the Ionic dialects of Asia Minor and the 
Cyclades as well as Euboean and Attic), Achaean, including Aeolic and northern 
Achaean (Thessalian, Boeotian, and Aeolian of Asia Minor and Lesbos), and 
southern Achaean (Arcadian on the Peloponnese, Pamphylian or Cypriot on 
Cyprus; this dialect is close to Mycenean); Doric and Northwest Greek (spoken 
in Laconia, Messenia, the Argolid, the islands of Aegina and Crete and other 
Aegean islands, and Corinth and Megara). See Buck 1910, Bechtel 1921-1924, 
Schmitt 1977; also Risch 1979a. 


1.5. Phrygian 


Phrygian is known from inscriptions from the first half of the first millennium 
B.C., from northwestern Asia Minor. A few of these are early inscriptions 
dating back to the seventh century B.C., written in an archaic script similar to 
the early Greek alphabet; most are later inscriptions of the Roman period, 
written in the ordinary Greek script of the time (Gusmani 1958, O. Haas 1966, 
Diakonoff and Neroznak 1977, Neroznak 1978). 


1.6. Tocharian 


The Tocharian languages are attested in texts from the second half of the first 
millennium A.D., at the easternmost periphery of Indo-European speech in 
Eurasia, in Eastern Turkestan [Xinjiang]. There are two languages, conven- 
tionally called Tocharian A (East Tocharian) and Tocharian B (West 
Tocharian). Most of the texts are translations of Sanskrit Buddhist documents, 
but there are a few original texts: business letters, monastic administrative texts, 
accounting documents (Sieg and Siegling 1921, 1949-1953, W. Thomas 1964). 


1.7. Albanian 

Albanian, in the western Balkan peninsula, as attested from the 16th century 
A.D. There are two main dialects: Geg (northern, in Albania and Kosovo) and 
Tosk (southern): see Desnickaja 1968, Solta 1980. 


1.8. "Ancient European" languages 


The term “Ancient European" will be used to include the dialectally and areally 
related Indo-European languages of Europe from the end of the second millen- 
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nium B.C. to the beginning of the first millennium B.C. (Krahe 1951, 1954, 
1959, 1962). 


1.8.1. Italic languages. This is a family of languages of the Apennine Peninsula 
of ancient times, including the Latin-Faliscan and Osco-Umbrian subgroups, and 
attested in documents from the first millennium B.C. (Vetter 1953, Solta 1974): 

Latin (originally the language of Latium and Rome) and the closely related 
Faliscan (the dialect of Falerii in southern Etruria) are attested in inscriptions 
going back to the sixth century B.C., written in a Greek-derived alphabetic 
script. The oldest Latin is attested in several inscriptions (Emout 1950:274ff.),2 
Satumian verse, and the works of early Roman authors (Plautus, Terence). 

The Osco-Umbrian subgroup includes the dialects of the Oscans (inscriptions 
in Samnia and Campania), the Volsci, the Umbrians, and other Sabellian tribes. 
The most important Umbrian document is the bronze Iguvine tablets (from 
Iguvium): Poultney 1959, Vetter 1955, Ernout 1961. At the beginning of the 
present era the Osco-Umbrian languages yielded to Latin. 

Venetic. A distinct Indo-European dialect known from brief inscriptions of 
the fifth to first centuries B.C. in northeastern Italy (Beeler 1949, Krahe 1950, 
Untermann 1961). 

Illyrian. Known from brief Messapic inscriptions from Calabria and Apulia 
(southern Italy). Illyrian is also known from onomastics of the Italic peninsula, 
the northwest Balkan peninsula, and adjacent regions (Krahe 1955, Mayer 
1957-1959; cf. Tronskij 1953:57-59). 


1.8.2. Celtic languages. The Celtic languages fall into two groups: continental 
Celtic and insular Celtic. On the evidence of Celtiberian inscriptions, speakers 
of continental Celtic dialects lived in Iberia from the first half of the first 
millennium B.C. (Lejeune 1955a, Tovar 1961, Untermann 19612), and in Gaul 
(modern France) in Roman times, from which there are a number of short 
inscriptions in Gaulish. Other groups of Celts lived in central Europe: southern 
and western Germany, the Alpine regions, Pannonia, Italy, and the Balkan 
peninsula. Insular Celtic, found on the British Isles, includes the Goidelic and 
Brythonic dialect groups. Goidelic includes Old Irish, attested in Ireland in the 
Ogam script from the fourth century A.D. and in later texts in the Latin al- 
phabet, as well as Scots Gaelic and Manx. The Brythonic group includes Welsh 
(Old Welsh is attested in glosses and written documents from the 11th century 
A.D.), Cornish, and Breton, brought to Brittany by immigrants from Britain in 
the 5th century A.D. (Old Breton glosses go back to the eighth to eleventh 
centuries: Jackson 1953). 


2. The Praenestine fibula (allegedly from 600 B.C.), formerly considered to be the oldest 
Latin inscription, has recently been shown to be a forgery created in the 19th century (see 
Guarducci 1980, Pfister 1983). 
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1.8.3. Germanic languages. The Germanic languages are usually divided into 
three groups: Scandinavian (or North Gerrnanic), East Сеппапїс (Gothic), and 
West Germanic. North and East Germanic are put in a single Gothic- 
Scandinavian group by some investigators. The earliest attested Scandinavian 
language — the language of the ancient Scandinavian runic inscriptions — is 
still close to Proto-Germanic (Makaev 1965). The oldest texts in Old Icelandic 
(Old Norse) are collected in the Elder Edda (Neckel 1962), a parchment 
manuscript miscellany of old songs compiled in Iceland in the 13th century but 
composed much earlier. Old Icelandic also has an extensive prose literature and 
skaldic poetry. In about the middle of the second millennium A.D. Old 
Icelandic (Old Scandinavian) split into West Scandinavian (Norwegian and 
Icelandic) and East Scandinavian (Swedish and Danish) (M. Steblin-Kamenskij 
1953). 

The primary representative of East Germanic is Gothic, whose oldest 
document is a Bible translation done by the bishop Wulfila in the 4th century 
A.D. Gothic was spoken in eastern and southeastern Europe in lands belonging 
to the Byzantine sphere of influence. There is evidence for the presence of 
Goths in Byzantium itself, as well as on the Crimea (in the form of a Crimean 
Gothic word list: Zirmunskij 1964:85-102). 

West Germanic (or South Germanic if opposed to a Gothic-Scandinavian 
branch) includes Old English (or Anglo-Saxon, with texts from the 7th century 
A.D.), Old Frisian, Old High German (texts from the 8th century A.D.), and 
Old Saxon (texts from the 9th century), the earliest representative of the Low 
German dialects. English and Frisian make up an Anglo-Frisian subgroup, 
opposed to High Gerrnan dialects, while Low German is intermediate between 
these two. The earliest poetic texts in West Germanic languages include the Old 
English epic of Beowulf (Irving 1968, 1969, Wrenn 1973), the Old High 
German Song of the Nibelung (Kórner 1921), and the Old Saxon epic Heliand 
(Behaghel 1933). The descendants of these languages are modern English, 
German, Flemish, and Dutch (the latter from Low German dialects). 


1.8.4. Baltic languages. There are two groups: West Baltic, represented by Old 
Prussian (with, written texts from Prussia in the 14th-18th centuries A.D.: 
Mažiulis 1966-1981), which subsequently yielded to German, and East Baltic, 
including Lithuanian and Latvian (texts go back to the 16th century; see 
Zinkevičius 1980:1.15-18). 


1.8.5. Slavic languages. There are three groups: East Slavic (Russian, 
Ukrainian, Belorussian, with early documents going back to the 11th century); 
West Slavic (Polish, Slovincian-Kashubian, Czech, Slovak, Sorbian, and extinct 
Polabian); and South Slavic (Bulgarian, Serbo-Croatian, Slovene, and others), 
with early texts in Old Church Slavic (translations of Greek texts beginning in 
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the 11th century A.D.: the Zographensis and Marianus Gospel translations in the 
Glagolitic alphabet, and in the Cyrillic alphabet the Savvina Kniga of Gospel 
readings, the Sinai Psalter, the Suprasliensis collection of lives of saints and 
prophets, and others). 


2. Non-Indo-European languages in adjacent parts of Eurasia 
2.1. Ancient Near Eastern languages 


Hattic. The non-Indo-European language of the indigenous population of 
northeastern Asia Minor, attested in the form of fragments in Hittite texts. 
Extinct since the early second millennium B.C. (Kammenhuber 1969). 

Sumerian. A non-Indo-European language of Mesopotamia, attested in early 
pictographic and cuneiform texts going back to the 4th and 3rd millennia B.C. 
Subsequently yielded to Akkadian. There is evidence for different periods in 
the history of Sumerian, which point to changes in phonetics and grammatical 
structure. 

Elamite. A non-Indo-European language of southwestern Iran (the mountain 
valley of the eastern Tigris, modern Khuzistan), with hieroglyphic and 
cuneiform texts going back to the beginning of the second millennium B.C. 
Yielded to Old Persian by the first millennium (Diakonoff 1967, Reiner 1969). 

Hurrian-Urartean. A non-Indo-European language family, attested from the 
third to first millennia B.C. in various parts of Southwest Asia: upper 
Mesopotamia, northern Syria, Asia Minor, the southern Transcaucasus, and 
northwest Iran. The earliest appearance of the Hurrians in the Near East 
(specifically, northern Syria) was in the mid-third millennium B.C., at which 
time in the vicinity of Ebla (modem Tell Mardik) there flourished a powerful 
Semitic-speaking state with Hurrians as one of its ethnic components. The 
earliest Hurrian texts date from the second half of the third millennium. The 
Nawara inscription, from the valley of the Diyala, an eastern tributary of the 
Tigris, was written in Old Akkadian for the Hurrian king AriZen (or Ari-šen or 
Atal-Sen): see Diakonoff 1967:114, Wilhelm 1982). The oldest Hurrian docu- 
ment in Hurrian proper is an inscription from Urkish in northern Mesopotamia, 
also written in Old Akkadian cuneiform of the same kind (see Diakonoff 
1967:6-7, Haas et al. 1975:24). In the second millennium B.C. there are many 
Hurrian texts from Mari, Boghaz-Köy, and Ugarit (the latter using two different 
writing systems: a syllabic logographic type and a consonantal-syllabic one of 
the ancient Semitic type). Hurrian was the main language of the Mitannian 
kingdom of Mesopotamia in the mid-second millennium B.C. The El Amarna 
archive yielded an extensive Hurrian text in the form of a letter from the ruler 
Tushratta to the Egyptian Pharoah Amenhotep III from the early 14th centu 
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B.C. (Speiser 1941, Laroche 1978). 

A later Hurrian dialect is Urartean of the Kingdom of Van in the southern 
Transcaucasus, written in Assyrian cuneiform. The texts date to the first half of 
the first millennium B.C. (Melikisvili 1960, Diakonoff 1971). 


2.2. Semitic languages 


A family of Near Eastern languages attested in written texts from the 2nd 
millennium B.C.: 

East Semitic comprises Akkadian, with Babylonian and Assyrian dialects, 
spoken in Mesopotamia and adjacent regions. The following stages are 
distinguished for Akkadian: Old Akkadian (24th-22nd centuries B.C.); Old 
Babylonian (in southern Mesopotamia) and Old Assyrian (in the middle Tigris 
and the Cappadocian tablets from Asia Minor), from the beginning of the 2nd 
millennium B.C.; Middle Babylonian and Middle Assyrian (16th-11th centuries 
B.C.) Neo-Babylonian and Neo-Assyrian (lOth-8th centuries B.C.). The 
Akkadian inscriptions used a cuneiform script of Sumerian origin, with some 
changes adapting it to Akkadian dialects. 

West Semitic languages from the eastern Mediterranean area (Palestine and 
Syria). These include the Canaanite subgroup: Paleo-Canaanite or Eblaite 
(spoken in northern Syria and attested in recently discovered inscriptions from 
Ebla dated to the mid-third millennium: Pettinato 1975, Gelb 1977); Moabite, 
represented in one lengthy inscription of the king Mesha (11th century B.C.); 
Phoenician, with inscriptions beginning in the second half of the second millen- 
nium B.C.; (ancient or Biblical) Hebrew, with documents from the end of the 
second millennium B.C.; and Aramaic, attested in many inscriptions beginning 
in the first millennium B.C. Several different Aramaic dialects are distin- 
guished: West Aramaic (Nabatean, Palmyrene, Judeo-Palestinian, Samaritan, and 

- others) and East Aramaic (Syriac, Mandaic, and others). The oldest inscriptions 
in the West Semitic languages are in a linear script of the consonantal-syllabic 
type going back to an early Semitic prototype. 

The Ugaritic language of ancient Ugarit (modern Ras-Shamra, Syria) forms 
a separate branch within West Semitic. Its texts, dating to the mid-second 
millennium B.C., are written in a distinct consonantal-syllabic cuneiform. 

South Semitic languages include (epigraphic) South Arabian dialects (with 
texts from the first millennium B.C.); their modern forms Mehri, Shahari, and 
Soqotri; classical Arabic; Geez (or Classical Ethiopic) and the modern Ethiopic 
languages Amharic, Tigre, Tigrinya, Harari, and others. 
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2.3. Ancient Egyptian 


The language of ancient Egypt, attested in hieroglyphic documents from the end 
of the fourth millennium B.C. on: Old Egyptian, Middle Egyptian, and Late 
Egyptian (the latter from the mid-second millennium B.C.). The continuation 
of Egyptian is Coptic, the language of the Egyptian Christians, written in a 
script derived from Greek uncial writing; it is an extinct language, preserved 
only in liturgical contexts. Egyptian, together with Semitic and several language 
families of Africa — Berber, Cushitic, and Chadic — makes up the Afroasiatic 
family (see M. Cohen 1947, Diakonoff 1965, 1975). 


2.4. Caucasian (or Paleo-Caucasian) languages 


Kartvelian languages. This is a language family of the southern Caucasus, 
consisting of four related languages: Georgian (with texts going back to the fifth 
century A.D.), Mingrelian, Laz (or Chan), and Svan. 

Abkhaz-Adyghe (Northwest Caucasian). Languages of the northwestern 
Caucasus, including Abkhaz (with Abaza), Adyghe, Kabardian, and Ubykh. 

Nakh-Daghestanian (Northeast Caucasian) Languages of the eastern 
Caucasus. There are two branches. The Daghestanian branch consists of the 
Avar-Andi-Tsez group (Avar, Andi, Botlikh, Godoberi, Karati, Akhvakh, 
Bagvali, Tindi, Chamali, Tsez, Khvarshi, Ginukh, Bezhta, Hunzib); the Lezghian 
group (Lezghi, Tabassaran, Agul, Rutul, Tsakhur, Archi, Kryz, Budukh, 
Xinalug, Udi); Lak; and Dargi. The Nakh branch consists of Chechen, Ingush, 
and Batsbi (or Tsova-Tush). 


2.5. Dravidian languages 


This is a family of 23 languages spoken for the most part in the southern Indian 
subcontinent. There are seven major languages: Telugu, Tamil, Kannada, 
Malayalam, Gondi, Kurukh, and Tulu. Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, and Malayalam 
have written traditions going back to the beginning of this era. Before the 
arrival of the Indo-Aryans in India the Dravidian languages were spoken over 
most of the Indian subcontinent, including the northwestern part; they were 
displaced by Indic, with which they were in contact for a long period (see 
Burrow and Emeneau 1961). 
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2.6. Munda languages 


A group of languages spoken in India (chiefly its central part) and forming a 
branch of Austroasiatic, a large family of mostly Southeast Asian languages. 


2.7. Uralic languages 


A family with two branches, Finno-Ugric and Samoyedic. The Finno-Ugric 
languages are divided into Ugric (Hungarian in central Europe, and Ostyak and 
Vogul [also sometimes known as Khanty and Mansi] in western Siberia) and 
Finnic, the latter with subgroups: Еіппо-Реппіап (Komi [or Реппіак and 
Zyrian] and Votyak [Udmurt]); Balto-Finnic (Finnish, Veps, Vote, Estonian, 
Livonian, and others in northeastern Europe); Volgaic (Moksha Mordvin, Erzja 
Mordvin, Hill Cheremis [Mari], and Meadow Cheremis [Mari]); and Lapp 
[Saami]. See Hajdü 1975. 


2.8. Altaic languages 


Many scholars group the Turkic, Mongolian, and Tungusic languages together 
as Altaic. 

The Turkic languages are attested in written texts from western Siberia (the 
Yenisei-Orkhon inscriptions) and Central Asia dating to the seventh century 
A.D. and written in a Turkic runic script derived from Sogdian (Kononov 
1980) and reflecting the Old Turkic (or Old Uigur) language. Turkic languages 
fall into several subgroups: Chuvash; Southwest or Oghuz Turkic; Northwest or 
Kipchak; Kirghiz-Altay; and Southeastern (Uigur). 

The Mongolian languages include Mongol proper as well as Buriat, Kalmyk, 
and others such as Oirat, Dagur, and Monguor. 

The Tungusic languages include Manchurian and Jurchen (the Manchurian or 
southern branch) and Evenki, Even, Negidal, Solon, and the languages of the 
Amur subgroup (the Tungus or northern branch). 


2.9. Paleoasiatic (Paleosiberian) languages 


This is a grouping of genetically unrelated languages of indigenous ethnic 
minorities of Siberia. Four language families are included in Paleoasiatic: 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan, Eskimo-Aleut, Yukagir, and Ket-Assan (Yeniseian). The 
latter group includes several languages of western Siberia extinct since the 17th 
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to 19th centuries (Kott, Arin, Assan, and others) as well as Ket, spoken on the 
middle and upper Yenisei. 
Also included in Paleoasiatic is the language isolate Nivkh (Gilyak). 


2.10. Chinese 


Chinese is attested in texts written in pictographic script from the second 
millennium B.C. The oldest texts come from northern and central China. The 
phonetic forms of Old Chinese words have been reconstructed by comparative 
analysis of the modern dialects and analysis of words borrowed into other Asian 
languages — Japanese, Korean, Vietnamese, and others (Karlgren 1940). Old 
Chinese forms are cited in the transcription of Karlgren 1923, 1940. Modern 
Chinese forms are in pinyin. 

The territory of Chinese speech forms the eastemmost limit of the non-Indo- 
European languages which have come into contact with Indo-European dialects 
in the course of the Indo-European migrations. 


Transliteration of languages with non-Latin writing 
systems 


In this work, examples from languages with their own traditional scripts are 
usually cited not in phonetic transcription (unless explicitly indicated) but in 
Latin transliteration with some additional diacritics and special symbols. The 
transliteration systems used are generally standard ones for the languages con- 
cerned. When necessary, the phonetic content of transliteration symbols for 
ancient languages is described below in terms of the phonetic and phonological 
status of the phonemes they represent. Aspiration of voiceless stops, where not 
indicated in standard transliteration, is described in this section. 


Hittite and other Anatolian languages 


The transliteration system for Hittite and the other Anatolian languages 
(Luwian, Palaic) is a one-to-one system rendering each syllabic sign of the 
cuneiform (or, for Luwian, hieroglyphic) script with the standard combination 
of Latin letters used in Assyriology (for Hittite see Friedrich 1960), each sign 
set off by hyphens. In addition, standard unhyphenated transliteration is also 
used: thus akkantes or kuenzi in addition to ak-ka-an-te-es or ku-en-zi. This 
unhyphenated transliteration makes no claim to phonetic or phonological accu- 
racy but is used for economy and convenience.3 Thus, for example, the 
cuneiform symbols for $š and z in Hittite render [s] and [ts], but will be trans- 
literated here as X and z. Actual phonetic properties of Hittite sounds will 
occasionally be explicitly indicated by phonetic or phonemic transcription in 
square or slant brackets. 


Mycenean and classical Greek 


Transcriptions of Mycenean Greek inscriptions, either syllabic or unhyphenated, 
follow standard practice for rendering Linear B (see Morpurgo 1963, Ventris 
and Chadwick 1973). Classical Greek is transliterated in standard fashion, 
except that citations of long verse passages have been left in the original al- 
phabet. 


3. It has recently been established that plene writing (or doubling of vowels) represents 
word stress in Hittite, so that forms such as e-e3-zi, a-Sa-a-an-zi, pa-ta-a-na, etc. are to be 
interpreted phonetically as having not length but stress, i.e. éstsi, asántsi, patán (see Hart 1980, 
Carruba 1981). In unhyphenated writing the accent is not indicated (unless otherwise noted), nor 
is the vowel doubling indicated with a macron (as in eszi, asänzi, patána). 


xxiv Transliteration 
Sanskrit 


Vedic and other Sanskrit forms are cited in the standard transliteration (see 
Renou 1930, Mayrhofer 1953). The Old Indic writing system (devanagari) was 


a syllabic one organized by phonetic and morphological paradigmatics of the 
sounds: 


Short syllabics: a, i, u, r, (l) 
Long syllabics: à, 1, a, r, (T) 
Vowels: e, o (functionally, these are diphthongs with short 


first elements: *ai, *au) 
Diphthongs with long first element: аі, аи (functionally, *ai, *au) 
Non-syllabic sonorants: y, v, r, (l) 


Stops: 
Voiceless Voiceless Voiced Voiced Nasal 
aspirate aspirate 
Palatal c ch j jh ñ 
Velar k kh g gh n 
Cerebral t th d dh n 
(retroflex) 
Dental t th d dh n 
Latial p ph b bh m 


Sibilants: 5, $ (cerebral), 5 (palatal) 

Aspiration: voiced spirant Л and voiceless A (visarga), an allophone of s in 
word-final position. The nasal vowel anusvara is indicated with т. 

Palatal affricates: c, ch, j, jh are compact (hushing) sounds, phonetically 


č (= [tf]), y (= [d3)), etc. 


Tocharian 

Tocharian texts are written in Indic script and transliterated as for Sanskrit, 
with the addition of d, a distinct front vowel, and ts for [ts]. 

Avestan, Old Persian, and other Iranian languages 

Avestan is written in a script derived from Aramaic-Pehlevi with some additions 


and changes, and is cited in a normalized standard transliteration (see Reichelt 
1909, Morgenstierne 1942): 


Transliteration XXV 


Vowels: a, a, i, T, u, й, e, ë, o, 6, d, a 
Reduced vowels: 3,3 

Nasal vowel: d 

Stops: 

Labial: p,b 

Dental: t (t word-finally in certain positions), d 

Velar: k, g 
Spirants: 

Labial f, w; dental 0, ó; velar x, xv, Y 
Sibilants: 

Hissing 5, 2; compact (hushing) #4, Z, ç 
Aspiration: h (corresponding to several different signs)5 
Affricates: compact (hushing) č, J 
Sonorants: 

Nasal: m, n, 9, (ў) 

Oral: y, v, r 


A simpler transliteration system is standard for Old Persian, which was 
written in syllabic cuneiform (see Kent 1953, Brandenstein and Mayrhofer 
1964): 


Vowels: a, a, i, 1, u, Ūū 
Stops: b,d,g 

р, 1, К 
Affricates: Je 
Spirants: v, f 

P 

2,5 

š, ç 

h 
Aspiration: h 
Sonorants: m, n, y, r 


Forms from Middle Iranian dialects such as Sogdian, written in a consonantal 
script derived from Aramaic, are transliterated without vocalism. 


4. This symbol renders several signs of the Avestan script. According to Morgenstierne, 
they correspond to three distinct phonemes: /3/, /£7, /#/. 


5. In addition to h there is also a sign for a palatalized variant h“. 


xxvi Transliteration 
Classical Armenian 


The transliteration system used here is that of Meillet 1936, 1937, 1938:45, with 
some later corrections in the aspirated affricates (Schmitt 1972, 1981): 


Stops: 
Voiceless: р, t, k 
Voiceless aspirated: р“, г, k‘ 
Voiced: b, d, g 
Affricates: 
Voiceless: c, c 
Voiceless aspirated: c‘, Z“ 
Voiced: J (= [dz], J (= [dZ]) 


The phonological opposition of voiceless unaspirated to voiceless aspirated 
affricates is best understood not as an opposition like that of Indic č to ch but as 
an opposition of glottalized (unaspirated) to unglottalized (aspirated), like that of 
c’ toc orc to Z in Caucasian languages. 

There are distinct letters for two types of non-nasal sonorants: / and z (the 
latter velarized), and r and r (the latter a trill which can be interpreted as long 
or geminate: see Bolognesi 1962, Schmitt 1972:303). e transliterates a closed 
vowel reflecting a former diphthong and found only in stressed syllables; 2 is a 
short tense vowel found in unstressed syllables. 


Gothic and other Germanic languages 


The Gothic writing system, based on late Greek uncial script, is transliterated 
with Latin letters and some additional characters: b, a voiceless dental or 
interdental spirant (like English [0]), q for the labiovelar stop [k?], and /v for 
the labialized fricative [h?]. [w] and [j] are transliterated w and j. The same 
symbols are used for transliterating runic letters, with R indicating a voiced 
spirant similar to a vibrant. 

In Icelandic orthography, the acute accent marks vowel length: e.g. y indi- 
cates [ü]. The fricatives [B] and [ð] (and in Old English also [0]) are written with 
the barred letters b and d (or ð). 

In Old High German, z indicates the affricate [ts]. 


Transliteration xxvii 
Slavic languages 


Old Church Slavic forms, whether originally written in Glagolitic or Cyrillic, as 
well as words from modern Slavic languages written in Cyrillic (Russian, 
Belorussian, Ukrainian, Bulgarian), are written in standard academic trans- 
literation: y is a high central or back unrounded vowel, ё an open or low front 
vowel, i and z short (or reduced) high vowels (where these letters, known as 
jers, are retained in later orthographies including Old Russian, they are 
transliterated with single and double apostrophes: ' and "); 9 and e are nasalized 
vowels; c is [ts], č is [tf], and x is the voiceless velar fricative. The modem 
jotated vowels are transliterated with letter sequences: ja, ju. 


Italic languages 


The Italic languages Faliscan, Oscan, and Umbrian, together with other ancient 
languages of Italy including Messapic and Venetic, are transliterated with 
ordinary Latin script (in which c indicates [k] and u indicates [w]). Oscan í and 
ú, with acute accent, indicate [e] and [o]. 


Old Irish 


Irish words written in Latin letters are spelled as in the original. The combina- 
tion th indicates a voiceless dental spirant [0], and ch is voiceless velar [x]. 
Vowel length is shown by an acute accent: é, ó, etc. 


Kartvelian languages 


Words from Kartvelian languages are transliterated as follows, with the 
apostrophe marking glottalization. Voiceless stops are aspirated, but this is not 
indicated in transliteration. 


Stops and affricates: 


Voiced Voiceless Glottalized 
(aspirated) 
Labial b p p 
Dental d t г 
Velar g k k 
Postvelar — q q 
Alveolar 3 c c 
Palatal 3 c с 


iii Tran<kgyai 


Fricatives: 
Alveolar 2 5 
Palatal z $ 
Velar Y x 
Semitic languages 


Words from Semitic languages are wansliterated using the standard system of 
Latin letters with some additional marks and letters. 


Laryngeals and pharyngeals: 
h h 


Stops (followed by their fricative variants): 
Voiced Voiceless Emphatic 


Labial bib p IP — (È) 
Dental did tit d t 
Velar glg k!k k 
Fricatives: 
Alveolar 2 $ z $ 
£ 
š 
Interdental d t d t 
Velar Y (8) x (h) 
Labial (v) f 
Sonorants: r, l, m, n 
Semivowels: w, y 
Affricates: g ё 
Vowels: 
Short a e i о и 
Long â(ā) ë it) 6 û (ü) 
e о 


Extra-short ^ 


Abbreviations 


Languages and dialects 


Abkh. 
Aeol. 
A. Eur 


Akk., Akkad. 


Alb. 

Arab. 
Aram. 
Arc.-Cypr. 
Arm. 
Assyr. 

Att. 

Av., Avest. 
Bashk. 
Boeot. 
Bret. 


Buddh. Sogd. 


Bulg. 
Burm. 
Celt. 

Ch. 

Chin. 
ChSI. 
Chuv. 

Cl., Class. 
ClMong. 
Copt. 
Com. 
Cret. 
Crim. Goth. 
Cypr. 

Cz. 

Dan. 

dial. 

Dor. 

Eg., Egypt. 
Elam. 


Abkhaz 

Aeolic (Greek) 
Ancient European 
Akkadian 
Albanian 
Arabic 

Aramaic 
Arcado-Cyprian 
Armenian 
Assyrian 

Attic 

Avestan 

Bashkir 
Boeotian 

Breton 

Buddhist Sogdian 
Bulgarian 
Burmese 

Celtic 

Chechen 
Chinese 

Church Slavic 
Chuvash 
Classical 
Classical Mongolian 
Coptic 

Comish 

Cretan 

Crimean Gothic 
Cypriot 

Czech 

Danish 
dialectal, dialect 
Doric 

Egyptian 
Elamite 


ELith. 

Engl. 

Est. 

Etr. 

Falisc. 

Fi-U 

Finn. 
Finno-Perm. 
Finno-Volg. 


Finno-Volg.-Perm. 


Fr. 

Gaul. 

Geo., Georg. 
Ger. 

Gk. 

Gmc. 

Goth. 

Hatt. 

Hebr. 

Hier. Luw. 


Hitt. 
Hom. 
Hung. 
Hurr. 
I. 
Icel. 
IE 
Illyr. 
Indo-Iran. 
Ion. 
Ir. 
Iran. 
Ital. 


Eastern Lithuanian 


English 
Estonian 
Etruscan 
Faliscan 
Finno-Ugric 
Finnish 
Finno-Permian 
Finno-Volgaic 
Finno-Volgaic- 
Permian 
French 
Gaulish 
Georgian 
German 
Greek 
Germanic 
Gothic 
Hattic 


Hebrew (Biblical) 


Hieroglyphic 
Luwian 
Hittite 
Homeric (Greek) 
Hungarian 
Hurrian 
Ingush 
Icelandic 
Indo-European 
Illyrian 
Indo-Iranian 
Ionian (Greek) 
Irish 
Iranian 
Italic 


xxx Abbreviations 


Jap. 
Kabard. 
Kartv. 
Kashub. 
Kirgh. 
Komi-Zyr. 
Kurd. 


Lyc. 
Lyd. 
M 


Maced. 


Manich. Sogd. 
MBret. 
MCorn. 
MDutch 
ME 
Messap. 
MGk. 
MHG 
Ming. 
МП. 
MLG 
mod. 
Mong. 
Mordv. 
MParth. 
MPers. 
MWelsh 
Myc. 
Norw. 


Japanese 
Kabardian 
Kartvelian 
Kashubian 
Kirghiz 


Komi-Zyrian (Zyrian) 


Kurdish 

Low(er) (followed by 
language name) 

Latin 

Latvian 

Low German 

Ligurian 

Lithuanian 

Livonian 

Lower Sorbian 

Luwian 

Lycian 

Lydian 

Middle (followed by 
language name) 

Macedonian (of 
classical times) 

Manichean Sogdian 

Middle Breton 

Middle Comish 

Middle Dutch 

Middle English 

Messapic 

Middle Greek 

Middle High German 

Mingrelian 

Middle Irish 

Middle Low German 

modem 

Mongolian 

Mordvin 

Middle Parthian 

Middle Persian 

Middle Welsh 

Mycenean Greek 

Norwegian 


O 


OBret. 
OBurm. 
OChin. 
OCorn. 
OCS 
OCz. 
OE 
OFal. 
OFr. 
OFris. 


OGeorg. 


OHG 
OHitt. 
Olcel. 
OIr. 
Olran. 
OLat. 
OLG 
OLith. 


OMaced. 


ONorse 
ONorw. 
OPers. 


OPhryg. 


OPol. 
OPruss. 
ORuss. 
OSax. 
Osc. 
Oss. 
OSwed. 
OTib. 
OTurk. 
OUkr. 
OWelsh 
Pal. 
Pamph. 
Parth. 
Pehl. 
Perm. 


Old (followed by 
language name) 

Old Breton 

Old Burmese 

Old Chinese 

Old Cornish 

Old Church Slavic 

Old Czech 

Old English 

Old Faliscan 

Old French 

Old Frisian 

Old Georgian 

Old High German 

Old Hittite 

Old Icelandic 

Old Irish 

Old Iranian 

Old Latin 

Old Low German 

Old Lithuanian 

Old Macedonian 

Old Norse 

Old Norwegian 

Old Persian 

Old Phrygian 

Old Polish 

Old Prussian 

Old Russian 

Old Saxon 

Oscan 

Ossetic 

Old Swedish 

Old Tibetan 

Old Turkic 

Old Ukrainian 

Old Welsh 

Palaic 

Pamphylian 

Parthian 

Pehlevi 

Permian 


Pers. Persian 

Phoen. Phoenician 
Phryg. Phrygian 

PIE Proto-Indo-European 
Pol. Polish 

Polab. Polabian 

Prak. Prakrit 

RChSI. Russian Church Slavic 
Rum. Rumanian 
Russ. Russian 
S.Arab. South Arabian 
Sem. Semitic 
Serbo-Cr. Serbo-Croatian 
Skt. Sanskrit 

Slav. Slavic 

Sogd. Sogdian 

Sum. Sumerian 
Swed. Swedish 

Syrac. Syracusan 
Thess. Thessalian 
Thrac. Thracian 

Tkc. Turkic 


Grammatical terms 


A active 

abl. ablative 

acc. accusative case 
Ad addressee 
adj. adjective 
aor. aorist 

C consonant 
caus. causative 
cond. conditional 
D voiced stop 
D designee 

dat. dative 

du. dual 

fem. feminine 
gen. genitive case 
H laryngeal 


Toch. 

Toch. A 
Toch. B 
Turco-Bulg. 
Turk. 
Tyrol. 


Ugar., Ugarit. 


Ukr. 
Umbr. 

Ur., Urart. 
USorb. 
Uzb. 

Ved. 
Venet. 
VLat. 


Volg.-Perm. 


Volsc. 
WGk. 
WOsset. 
WSem. 
Yazg. 


imper. 
imperf. 
In 

inf. 
instr. 
intrans. 
loc. 
masc. 
neut. 
nom. 
NP 


Abbreviations xxxi 


Tocharian 
Tocharian A 
Tocharian B 
Bulgar Turkic 
Turkish 
Tyrolean 
Ugaritic 
Ukrainian 
Umbrian 
Urartean 
Upper Sorbian 
Uzbek 

Vedic 

Venetic 
Vulgar Latin 
Volgaic-Permian 
Volscian 
West Greek 
West Ossetic 
West Semitic 
Yazgulami 


imperative 

imperfect 

inactive 

infinitive 

instrumental case 

intransitive 

locative case 

masculine 

neuter 

nominative case 

noun phrase 

object 

optative 

preverb/adposition 

person (e.g. 2p. = 
second person) 


xxxii Abbreviations 


passive 

perfect 

personal 

plural 

participle 

present 

preterite 

sonorant, resonant 

subject 

'something' (in English 
glosses) 

singular 

subject of intransitive verb 

subject of transitive verb 


voiceless stop 

transitive 

vowel 

predicate, verb 

version marker 

vocative case 

verb phrase 

first person (e.g. 1sg. = 
first-person singular) 

second person (e.g. 2pl. = 
second-person plural) 

third person (e.g. 3du. = 
third- person dual) 


Sources 


Hittite Laws 
ABoT 


Aeschyl. Prom. 
Al. 


BoSt 
BoTU 


C.A. 
Carchemish 


Cic. Sen. 


Festus 


Hatt. 


Herodotus, Hist. 


Hesychius 
Hipponax 


HT 


Hittite Laws (Friedrich 1959) 

Ankara Arkeoloji Müzesinde bulunan Bogazkóy Tabletleri. 
Istanbul, 1948 

Aeschylus, Prometheus 

Der Vertrag des Muwatallis mit Alaksandus von Wilusa. J. 
Friedrich, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen 
Gesellschaft 34:1. Leipzig, 1930 

Die Annalen des Muršiliš (Goetze 1933) 

Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription from Assur (Laroche 
1960:XXX) 

Atharvavedasamhita (Bloomfield 1899) 

Unveróffentlichte Texte aus Bogazkóy. 1. Bo (followed by 
text number) = Funde von 1906-1912, Istanbul. 2. Bo 
(followed by year number and text number) = neue Funde, 
beginnend mit Bo 68/1, Ankara 

Boghazköi-Studien, Leipzig 1916-1924 

Die Boghazkói-Texte in Umschrift. E. Forrer, Wissenschaft- 
liche Veróffentlichungen der Deutschen Orientgesellschaft, 
Leipzig, 1922, 1926 

Cippus Abellanus (Buck 1905:126ff.) 

Hieroglyphic Luwian inscription from Carchemish (Laroche 
1960:XXV-XXVI) 

Cicero, Post reditum in Senatu. Cicero: The Speeches. The 
Loeb Classical Library, 48-99 

S. P. Festus, De verborum significatu quae supersunt 

Haóoxt Nask (Avesta) 

Die hethitisch-akkadische Bilingue des Hattusili I (Labarna 
ID). (Sommer and Falkenstein 1938) 

Hattusilis. Der Bericht über seine Thronbesteigung nebst 
Paralleltexten. A. Goetze, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch- 
Aegyptischen Gesellschaft 29:3. Leipzig, 1925 

Herodotus, Historiae 

Hesychius Alexandrinus, Lexicon 

Les fragments du poéte Hipponax. Études et Commentaires, 
43. Ed. O. Masson, Paris 1962 

Hittite Texts in the Cuneiform Character from Tablets in the 
British Museum. London, 1920 


xxxiv Abbreviations 
IBoT 
Karatepe 


KBo 


KUB 
Madd. 


MS 
Pausanias 
Pestgebete 


Plaut., Truc. 
Pud. 


PY 
RV 
Supr. 


Istanbul Arkeoloji Müzelerinde bulunan Bogazköy Tablet- 
leri(nden Seçme Metinler) I-III. Istanbul, 1944, 1947, 1954 
Phoenician-hieroglyphic bilingual from Karatepe (Laroche 
1960:XXV) 

Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkói I-VI. Wissenschaftliche Veróf- 
fentlichungen der Deutschen Orientgesellschaft, 30, 36. Leip- 
zig 1916-1923; Berlin, 1954- 

Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkói. Berlin, 1921- 
Madduwattasx. A. Goetze, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch- 
Aegyptischen Gesellschaft 32:1. Leipzig, 1928 

Muršilis Sprachlähmung (Goetze and Pedersen 1934) 
Pausanias, Graeciae descriptio 

Die Pestgebete des Muršiliš. A. Goetze, Kleinasiatische For- 
schungen, 161-251 (1929) 

Plautus, Truculentes. The Loeb Classical Library, V 

Le voeu de Puduhepa. E. Laroche, Revue d'Assyriologie et 
d'Archéologie Orientale 43:55-78 (1949) 

Pylos Tablets (Bennett 1955) 

Rgvedasamhitä (Aufrecht 1955) 

Suprasl'skaja rukopis’. Pamjatniki staroslavjanskogo jazyka 
2:1, ed. S. Sever'janov. St. Petersburg, 1904 

Tabula Bantina (Buck 1905:130ff.) 

Iguvine Tables (Poultney 1959) 

Telepinus myth (KUB XVII 10; KUB XXXIII 1-10); Order 
of King Telepinus (BoTU 23 A, B, C = KBo III 1 + KBo 
XII 5 + KBo III 68  KBo XII 7) 

The Hittite Ritual of Tunnawi. A. Goetze, American Oriental 
Series 14. New Haven, 1938 

Urartean cuneiform inscription (Melikisvili 1960) 

The Song of Ullikummi (Güterbock 1951-1952) 

Verstreute Boghazkói-Texte, hrsg. von A. Goetze, Marburg, 
1930 

Videvdät (Avesta) 

Yasna (Avesta) 

Yast (Avesta) 
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In the Russian original there were two separate sections to the bibliography, one containing 
works in the Cyrillic alphabet, the other containing works in the Latin alphabet. In these two parts 
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As part of the translation, the Cyrillic bibliography was transliterated into Latin and merged 
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*akhru ‘tear’ л 93; also *t'akhru- 
*akho.aH ‘water’ 245, 245n, 246 
*akhog ‘waters’ 246 
*aK'r- ‘field’ 32 
*ak'ro- ‘field’ 773 
*ak’- ‘lead v’ 92n, 779 
*ak'e ‘bring!’ 298; *ak’-thos ‘led’ 61 
*ak'e see *ak’- 
*ak'ro- see *aK'r- 
*ak’-thos see *аЁ?- 
*albho- ‘white, light-colored’ 685 
*aliso- 'alder' 546; also *eliso- 
*amlu- ‘apple’ (AEur.) 550, 550n, 833; also 
*Samlu-; *áblu- 


*an- ‘old woman’ 175; also *Han- 

*anghoj- ‘snake’ 444, 444n, 445, 765; also 
*efhi., *oghoj. 

*anH- ‘breathe, breath’ 388, 389, 390, 392, 
722 

*anHth- ‘wild duck’ 460 

*anth- “топ” 175; cf. *Hanth- 

*ap(a)la- see *äblu- 

*aplu- see *äblu- 

*arH-mo- ‘arm, shoulder (blade)’ 687n 
zero-grade *rH-mo- 687n 

*ar-th- ‘water, river’ 786n 

*ar-(tho-) “fit, correspond, unite' 710 

*arw- 'pray, offer' 397, 401, 703, 780 

*arwo- ‘free agriculturalist’ 781 

*ar(y)o- ‘lord, master, host; guest, foreigner’ 
657, 658n 

*as- ‘altar’ 175; also *Has- 

*au- ‘see’ 255n; cf. *eus- 
zero-grade u- / w- 

State I *au-s- ‘get light intr.’ 193, 198, 
199n; *us- ‘see’ 193; State II *w-es- 
‘cast light, burn’ 198, 1995 

*auK’-s- ‘elevated, noble’ 47 

*aus- see *au- 

*(a)wes(kh)- ‘gold’ 773 

ж. 


ж 


*ano- ‘ring; anus’ 717 

*ayu- “life force, eternity' 702, 703, 780 
*ai-w-om ‘lifespan’ 237 

*4b(a)lo- see *ablu- 

*äblu- ‘apple’ (AEur.) 548, 550, 550n; also 

*amlu-; *Samlu- 
*äb(a)lo- ‘apple’ 548; *aplu ‘apple’ 548, 
550, 550n; *ap(a)la- ‘apple’ 548 
[*baGhu-s] see *bhaghu- 
[*baGh.] see *bhaghu. 
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[*be-bher] see *bher- ‘brown’ 
[*beidh-] see *bheidh- 
[*bendh.] see *bhendh- 
[*benGh-] see *bhenfh. 
[*beudh-] see *bheudh- 
[*bi-bher-thi] see *bher- ‘carry’ 
[*bidh-] ‘clay pot’ 23; also *bhid- 
[*bud-tho-] see *bheudh- 
*budh- / *bhudh. ‘depth, gulf, abyss’ 6 
[*budh.] see *bheudh- 
[*bundh-] see *bheudh. 


*bhaHk'o- ‘beech’ 533, 764 
*bhak'o- ‘beech’ 1215 
*bhak'- ‘share, portion’ 121, 132n 
*bhar- ‘bristle’ 61n 
*bhardhä ‘beard’ 61n; [*bhar-dhe-] ‘beard’ 
61n 
*bhar- ‘sp. grain’ (AEur.) 836 
*bhar(s)- ‘grain, groats’ 770 
*bhardhà see *bhar- ‘bristle’ 
[*bhar-dhe-] see *bhar- ‘bristle’ 
*bhar(s)- see *bhar- 'sp. grain' 
*phaghu- ‘elbow, forearm; hand’ 6877 
[*baGhu-s] ‘elbow’ 21; [*baGh-] 22; 
*bhaghu-m ‘hand acc’ 237; *bhaghu-s 
‘hand nom’ 236, 237 
*bhak'o- see *bhaHk'o- 
[*bhe-ber] see *bher- ‘brown’ 
*bhebher see *bhibher-, *bher- *brown' 
*bhedh. ‘dig’ 133 
o-grade *bhodh. 133 
*bhodh.thos *dug' 62 
*bhegh. ‘quarrel’ 133 
o-grade *bhogh. 133 
*bhei- ‘bee’ 523, 524, 658n, 766, 773 
*bhe(i)- ‘bee’ 516; *bhi-th- ‘bee’ 516, 
524n; *bhoi-kh- ‘bee’ 516; *bhoi-kh- 
el- ‘bee’ 524n; *bhou-kh- ‘bee’ 516n; 
*bhou-kh-el- ‘bee’ 524n; 
[*bheid-] see *bheidh- 
*bheidh. ‘believe’ 33 
o-grade [*bhoidh.] 
[*beidh-] ‘believe’ 23; [*bheid-] 
‘believe’ 23, 60; [*bhoid-] ‘believe’ 23 


*bhel- ‘plant’ 389, 390, 411; cf. *bhel- 
*blow, inflate' 

*bhel- ‘blow, inflate’ 389, 775 
o-grade *bhloH- 389 
zero-grade *bhlH- 389 

[*bhend-] see *bhendh. 

*bhendh- ‘tie, bind’ 140, 150, 187 
zero-grade *bhndh- 140, 150 

[*bendh-] ‘tie, bind’ 21, 23; [*bhend-] 
‘tie, bind’ 23, 60; *bhndh. ‘tie, bind’ 
140, 150 
*bhenfh. ‘thick, solid; dense’ 150, 684 
zero-grade *bhngh. 150 
[*benGh-] ‘thick, dense’ 21, 22; 
*phn£h. ‘thick, dense, solid’ 150 
Eos ‘carry’ 21, 32, 38, 186, 193, 419, 
1 
zero-grade *bhr- 193 
[*bi-bher-thi] ‘(he) carries’ 21; *bher- 
e-si ‘you carry’ 296; *bher-e-thi ‘(he) 
carries’ 284, 296, 297; *bher-oH ‘I 
carry; I would carry subj’ 296. 
*bher-ë- 
*bher-ë-si ‘you would carry subj’ 296; 
*bher-ë-thi ‘(he) would carry subj’ 
296; *bher-oH ‘I carry; I would carry 
subj’ 296. 
*bher-o-iH- 
*bher-o-iH-m “I would carry opt' 297; 
*bher-o-iH-s ‘you would carry opt’ 
297; *bher-o-iH-th ‘he would carry 
opt’ 297. 
*bher-o-ye- 
*bher-o-ye-thi ‘(he) makes carry’ 297. 
*bhrth. ‘birth’ 193. 
*bher- ‘work with a sharp tool’ 780 
[*bher-] ‘brown’ 23 
[*be-bher] ‘reddish-brown’ 23; [*bhe- 
ber] ‘beaver’ 60; *bhebher ‘brown, 
hiny, beaver’ 448; [*bhi-ber] ‘beaver’ 

*bher-Gh. see *bhergh. ‘high’ 

*bhergh. ‘rise; stand up, get up; be high’ 
576n; cf. *bhergh. ‘high’ 

*bherfh. ‘high; large; strong; top’ 150, 186, 
193, 576, 577, 648, 683, 763, 776, 781; cf. 
*bhergh. ‘rise’ 
ero grade *bhrgh. 150, 173, 193, 776, 


*bher-Gh- ‘high’ 38; *bh(e)rgh- 
"fortress, fortification' 648. 

*bhergh. *Hek'or- ‘high mountain’ 
736. 

*bhrgh. ‘high, large, strong’ 150, 193, 
716, 779; *bhrgh.u ‘high’ 173 

*bherHK”- ‘shine, be bright’ 532; cf. 
*bherHk’- ‘birch’ 

*bherHk’- ‘birch’ 531; cf. *bberHk’- 
‘shine, be bright’ 

*bherHk’- ‘birch’ 764; *bh(e)rHk’-u- 

‘birch’ 533 
*bherHÉ'- see *bherHk’- ‘birch’ 
*bher-o- see *bher- ‘carry’ 
*bher-oH see *bher- ‘carry’ 
*bhes- ‘blow, breathe’ 134 
zero-grade *bhs- 134 
*bheu- ‘be, originate’ 153 
tpe: *be awake, notice' 140, 150, 186, 
1 
zero-grade *bhudh- 

[*beudh-] ‘be awake, notice’ 21, 22, 29, 
55; [*bud-tho-] ‘awakened’ 30; 
[*budh-] ‘be awake, notice’ 21, 22, 29, 
30, 55; *bheudh-o-mai ‘I notice’ 218; 
[*bhud-] ‘be awake, notice’ 22; 
*bhudh. ‘be awake, notice’ 30, 140, 
150, 193; [*bundh-] ‘be awake, notice’ 
55 

*bheudh-o-mai see *bheudh- 

*bheugh- ‘run’ 150 
zero-grade *bhugh- 150 

*bheuH- ‘be’ 170, 177, 389 
zero-grade *bhuH- 389 

*bhyH- ‘be’ 170, 177, 255, 256, 257n, 

389; *bhü- ‘be’ 177 
*bhëdh. ‘bend’ 125n 
*.bhi adverbial, oblique case 250, 333, 334, 
345, 347 

*-bhi-s adverbial, oblique case-plural 

250, 333; cf. *-bhos, *-bhyos 
[*bhi-ber] see *bhibher- 
*bhibher- ‘beaver’ 190; cf. *bher- ‘brown’ 

[*bhe-ber] ‘beaver’ 60; [*bhi-ber] 
*beaver' 23; *bhibher / *bhebher 
*brown, shiny; beaver' 448 

[*bhid-] ‘clay pot’ 23, 60; also *bidh- 
*-bhi-s see *-bhi 
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*phj-th. see *bhei- 
*phjägh-men- ‘priest’ 690n 
*bhpdh. see *bhendh- 
*bhpgh. see *bhengh. 
*bhodh.thos see *phegh. 
*bhoi-kh- see *bhei- 
*-bhos dative plural 334, 345; cf. *-bhi 
*bhou-kh- see *bhei- 
*bhraHther- ‘brother’ 666, 667, 670, 671, 
672, 673 
*bhrather- ‘brother’ 32, 33, 44; 
*bhrather-s ‘brother nom’ 158; 
*bhrather-() ‘brother nom’ 158; 
*bhrathr-aH *brotherhood, phratry' 
245 
*bhrather- see *bhraHther- 
*bhrek’- ‘roast, prepare barley grains over 
fire’ 604, 766; also *bhruk'- 
*bhreu- ‘ferment (of beverages), brew’ 553 
*bhruH- ‘eyebrow(s)’ 6887, 712 
*bbruk’- ‘roast, prepare barley grains over 
fire’ 604; also. *bhrek’- 
*bhr- see *bher- 
*bhrgh. see *bhergh- ‘high’ 
*bhrth- see *bher- 
*bhs- see *bhes- 
[*bhud-] ‘be awake’ see *bheudh- 
[*bhud-] ‘bottom’ see *bhudh- 
*bhudh. see *bheudh- 
"huge *bottom; soil; Lower World' 408, 
[*bhud-] ‘bottom, soil’ 265; *bhudh-n- 
*bottom; Lower World' 408, 410 
*bhudh-n- see *phygh. 
*bhugh. see *pheugh. 
*bhuH- see *bheuH- 
*bhü- see *bheuH- 
*bhuk'o- ‘goat’ 177 
*-bhyos dative-ablative 334, 806; cf. *-bhi 


*dbh. see *debh- 

*debh- see *dhebh- 

*deGh. see *dhegho. 
[*deGh-] see *ghegh. 
[*deiGh-] see *dheiph. ‘clay’ 
[*deißh-] see *dheigh- ‘mold’ 
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[*di-dhë-] see *dheH- 
[*di-dhë-mi] see *dheH- 
[*dngh-] “fast aj' 22 
[*drigh-] ‘hair’ 22 


*dhaH- see *dheH- 
*dhebh. ‘harm, deceive; short(en)’ 126, 
126n, 133, 684 
zero-grade *dbh. 129 
*debh. ‘harm; deceive; short(en)’ 129. 
[*dheG-] see *dhegho. 
*ghegh. ‘earth’ 128, 453 
zero grade*dhgh. 128 
*dheghom- “earth; human, person’ 396, 
720, 774; *dhghem- *earth, soil' 774; 
*dhghom- ‘earth; human, person’ 396, 
720; *(dh)gh(o)mön-® ‘person’ 159; 
*(dh)gh(o)mon-s ‘person’ 159 
*dhegho. ‘burn’ 126, 133, 725n 
o-grade *dhogho. *burn' 133 
[*dheG-], *dheG- 23, 43, 60; 
[*dhego-] 60; 
*deGh- *burn' 43. 
*dheH- “put, place” 175, 179, 180, 186, 
193, 702, 710, 774, 779, 834 
zero grade *dhH- 193; *dhH- 143; 
*dhH-tho- ‘placed’ 179. 
variant laryngeal transcriptions 
*dheH;- ‘put, place’ 137; *dheH- ‘put, 
place’ 137, 143, 148; *dhé- ‘put, place’ 
21, 59, 61n, 137, 148, 175; *dhei- 
148; 
reduplication *dhidhaH- 189; root *dhaH- 
[*di-dhé-] 55; [*di-dh&-mi] 21. 
*dheH-m- ‘pertaining to the ritual or legal 
establishment’ 710. 
*dheH;- see *dheH- 
*dheH(i)- 'suckle, nurse, give milk' 487 
*dheH-m- see *dheH- 
*dheH- see *dheH- 
*dheiG- see *dheigh- 
*dheiGh. see *dheiph. 
*dheigh- see *dheigh. 
*gheigh. ‘clay structure, clay wall’ 33, 360, 
612, 780 
*dheiG- / *deiGh- 38, 43 
*dheigh. / *dheigh. 360n 


*dhoiGh- *dough' 33 
*gheigh. ‘mix clay, mold’ 612 
[* dei gh-] / [*d(e)ig-th-] > [*d(e)ig-dh-] 
*dhen- “run, flow' 578, 774 
*dheu- ‘die; smother, crush, kill’ 396, 415 
*dheu- ‘breathe, breath’ 388; cf. *dheuH/s- 
*gheugh- ‘give milk, squeeze; manage, 
succeed’ 486 
*dheu-H/s- ‘blow; exhale, breathe; gasp; 
asphyxia’ 177, 388, 722 
zero grade *dhu-H/s- 388; *dhuH- 177, 
*dhü- 177 
*dheu-s- ‘animal; soul’ 206, 208, 210, 
212, 389, 390, 392 
*dhw. 212, *dhw-es- 206, 208, 210. 
*dheun- 'settlement on a hill' 649 
*dhe- see *dheH- ‘put’ 
*dhei- see *dheH- 
*ghgh. see *dhegh. 
*dhghem- ‘earth, soil’ 774; cf. *dhegh. 
*dhghom- ‘earth’ 396; cf. *dhegh- 
*(dh)gh(o)mon- see *dhegh. 
*dhghü- ‘fish’ 453, 765 
*dhH- see *dheH- 
*dhH-tho- see *dheH- 
*dhH- see *dheH- 
*-dhi middle 315n 
*dhidhaH- see *dheH- 
[*dhi(-n-)G-] “shape v' 23 
*dhp-k'- ‘dark’ 173 
*dhoHna- ‘grain, bread’ 770 
*dhoiGh- see *dheigh. ‘clay’ 
*dholgho- ‘sickle’ 825 
*ghreugh- ‘friend’ 658n 
[*dhrd-] ‘barley’ 565 
*dhr(H)- ‘harness’ 624; cf. *dhur- ‘harness’ 
*dhughH-ther- ‘daughter’ 212, 670, 668, 
670, 673 
*dhughH-ther-s ‘daughter nom’ 158; 
*dhughH -thér-() ‘daughter nom’ 158 
*dhuH- see *dheu-H/s- 
*dhur- ‘door’ see *dhwer- 
*dhur- ‘harness’ 624, 767; cf. *dhr(H)- 
*dhü- see *dheu-H/s- 
*dhw- see *dheu-H/s- 


*dhwer- *door' 20n, 33, 115n 
zero grade *dhur- *door' 20n, 33, 38, 
115a, 155, 187, 194, 647, 647n, 773; 
*outdoors' 647 


o-grade *dhwor- ‘(double) door’ 155 
*dhw.es- see *dheu-H/s- 
*dhwor- see *dhwer- 


UMS syntactic linker 313, 314, 316, 318, 
1 
o-grade *o 313, 314, 316, 318, 321. 
*e- syntactic linker 340; cf. *e. 
*-e 3rd person (perfect/middle) 256, 257, 
258, 260 
*-e/o- subjunctive 296, 299 
*-e/o- verbal theme vowel 261, 285, 295, 
296, 297, 299, 299n 
*e/*o particle 313, 314, 316, 318, 321, 340 
*edh. ‘darn, use a needle’ 545 
*-(e)dh- derivational suffix on verbs 302. 
*edhlo- ‘spruce; sharp, prickly’ 545; cf. 
*egh. 
*-(e)gh- derivational suffix on verbs 302 
*ephi- ‘serpent’ 444, 444n, 445; also 
*anghoj., *oghoj- 
*ei- ‘yew’ 540, 541, 542, 764 
o-grade *oi- 540, 764 
*ei- *go' 155, 187, 194, 214, 215, 255n, 
298, 601n, 627 
zero grade *i- 155, 194, 215, 601n. 
*ei-e-s(i) ‘you would go’ 296; *ei-e- 
th(i) *he would go' 296; *ei-mi 'I go' 
296; *ei-oH ‘I would go’ 296; *ei-si 
‘you go’ 296; *ei-thi ‘he goes’ 296 
*-ei 3rd person middle 261 
*-ei circumstantial, dative 249 
*-ei- nominal suffix 187, 194 
zero grade *-i- 194. 
*eibh- / *yebh- ‘copulate’ 188, 716n; cf. 
*yebh. 
*eis- ‘cold, ice’ 588,764; cf. *yegis, 
*(y)ek’- 
zero grade *is- 588, 764. 
*eis- ‘move quickly’ 188, 194 
zero grade *is- 194. 
*eisHro- ‘endowed with sacred power; 
sacred’ 702, 780 
*ei-skh. / *ei-skh- ‘wish’ 97 
*eK?- T, Ist person pronominal 32 
*-(e)kh- derivational suffix on verbs 208, 
300, 301, 302 
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*ekhu- *ekhwo- “fast horse' 736 
*ekhw- ‘horse’ 463; cf. *Sekhwo- 
*ekhwo- ‘horse’ 87, 88, 214n, 478, 482, 
482n, 765, 767, 809; *ekhw-om ‘horse’ 
accusative 237; *ekhw-os ‘horse’ 
nominative 157, 236, 237, 463, 473, 475, 
479n, 482, 832n 
*ek'or- ‘peak; top’ 175; cf. *Hek'or- 
*ekho. ‘drink (water)’ 187, 214, 215, 255n, 
607, 608 
zero grade *kho. 215 
*ekho. ‘water’ 579; *ekhoos ‘river, stream’ 
832n 
zero grade *kho. 579. 
o-grade *okho- 832; *okhoos ‘river, 
stream’ 832n. 
*-(e)kho. derivational suffix on verbs 302 
*ekhoos “river, stream’ see *ekho- ‘water’ 
*el- *water bird, waterfowl' 460 
o-grade *ol- 194 
*el- ‘brown, red; deer, elk, antelope’ 437 
*el-(e)n- ‘deer’ 437, 765 
zero grade *el-n- ‘deer’ 437, 437n; *el- 
n-os ‘deer’ 437; *el-n-bho- ‘deer, 
doe’ 437n; *el-n-bho-s ‘deer, doe’ 
437; *el-n-t'i ‘deer’ 437 
*(e)l-Kh- ‘elk; antelope’ 437, 765 
o-grade *ol- 437 
*el- sp. ‘tree’ 545, 545n 
*-el- nominal suffix 187 
*(e)l-eu-dh- ‘free’ 216; cf. leudhero- 
*eliso- ‘alder’ 546; also *aliso- 
*em- 'take; have' 187, 194, 657, 781 
zero grade *m- ‘have, hold’ 194 
variant nem- 781, q.v. 
*-em /5g. personal pronoun 336, 345, 347 
*en(o)mn “name n' 156, 830; also 
*(o)nomn, *nomen 
*ensi- ‘sword’ 643, 780 
zero grade *nsi- 643,780 
*eph- ‘take, grasp’ 187, 214, 215 
zero grade *ph- 215 
*ephoph- *hoopoe' 459n 
o-grade *ophoph- 4597. 
*er- ‘receive, acquire, own’ 690n 
o-grade *or- 690n. 
*er- ‘rise, get up; move, come into motion; 
attain’ 187, 194, 214, 215, 579n 
zero grade *r- 194, 215, 579n, 833n 
*r-n- 169; *rneu- 172 
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o-grade *or- ‘rise, stand (up)’ 255, 256, 
579, 579n 
*ornu- ‘move’ 172 
*-er- nominal suffix 187, 194, 195 
zero grade *-r- 194,195 

*erH- ‘(village) boundary’ 647, 781; *erH- 
os 178 
o-grade *orH- 647, 781. 

*erH- 'navigate using oars; row' 582, 767, 
842; ; cf. *HerH- 

Type B *reH- 582 
*er(i)- ‘lamb, ram’ 500 
*-e-r(i) 3rd person singular middle 287 
o-grade *-o-r(i) 
*es- *be' 187, 214, 215, 250, 250n, 251, 
251n, 255, 255n, 256, 256n, 297, 710, 821; 
cf. *Hes- 
*es-e-s(i) ‘you would be’ 297, 
*es-e-th(i) ‘he would be’ 297, *es-oH 
‘I would be’ 297; *es-mi ‘I am’ 100, 
*es-thi ‘he is’ 100, *(e)s-onthi ‘they 
are’ 218 
zero grade *s- 194, 215; *(e)s-onthi 
‘they are’ 218 
*sonth- ppl. 710, *sonth-m 237, 
*sonth-s ‘being, true’ 236, 237; 
*snth- ppl. 710; *snthyo- ‘truth’ 
710 

*s-yeH-m 'I would be' 296; 
*s-yeH-s ‘you would be’ 296; 
*s-yeH-th ‘he would be’ 296 

*es- ‘sit’ 255, 779, 821 

*-es nominative plural 188 

*-es genitive see *-05 

or derivational suffix on verbs 300, 301, 


*.es- nominallverbal suffix 188, 194 
zero grade *-s- 194 
*(e)s-en- *harvest time, summer' 596, 766 
*esH(o)r- ‘blood’ 100 
zero grade *esH-r- ‘blood’ 224n, 774; 
Өш) / *esHr/n-(kh) ‘blood’ 
*esHo-s ‘lord, master; host’ 178 
er genitive singular 331, 332, 334, 345, 
o-grade *-oso genitive singular 331, 332, 
334, 345, 347 
*esu- ‘good’ 214n; cf. *wesu- 
с derivational suffix on verbs 301, 
zero-grade *-8-kh- 301, 302 
*.eth. derivational suffix on verbs 302 


zero-grade *-th- 302 
*.eth- nominal suffix 188 
o-grade *ot’- 188 
*et- ‘eat? 32, 37, 44, 163, 187, 194, 214, 
215, 255n, 262, 262n, 603, 606, 714; 

*et’-mi ‘I eat’ 218; *(e)t'-onth- ‘tooth’ 
262, 714; *et'-r- 262; *et’-ri ‘food’ 
218; *et’-thi ‘he eats’ 47; [*et?-tho-] 
30n; *et?-thos ‘eaten’ 61 

*et’-men ‘food’ 218 

zero grade *t- 194, 215; *(e)t'-onth- 
‘tooth’ 262, 714. 

o-grade *ot’- 37. 

*eu- ‘put on (clothing)? 610; cf. *w-es- ‘get 
dressed’ 

State IT *w-es- ‘get dressed’ 610 
*-(e)u- derivational suffix on verbs 300, 302 
*-eu- nominal suffix 187, 194 
*eudh- ‘udder’ 486n; 766; also *eudh- 
*eus- ‘burn tr /intr.' 725n; cf. *au- 

Ec dd *w-es- 'castlight, burn' 198, 

199n 


*-e- subjunctive 344, 345, 347 


[*fig-thos] ‘molded, shaped’ 29; cf. 
*dheigh. ‘mix clay, mold’ 


[*Gabh-] see *ghaph. 
[*Gi-Ghe-] see *Ghe- 
[*gi-Ghe-thi] see *Ghë- 
[*gridh-] see *gherdh- ‘barley’ 


[*g°rru-] ‘heavy’ 81 
[*8ridh-] see *Bherdh.- ‘barley’ 


[*Ghab-] see *ghaph. 
*Ghabh. see *ghaph. 
*Gheim- ‘field’ 43n 
*Gherdh- ‘house enclosure’ 33 
*Ghes- ‘hand’ 43n 
*Ghé. ‘leave’ 21, 33 
[*Gi-Ghe-] ‘leave’ redup. 55; [*gi-Ghë- 
thi] ‘he leaves’ redup. 21 
*Ghom- ‘shed, sty’ 38 
*ghabh. ‘have, catch’ 123, 125, 251 
*Ghaph. 33; [*Gabh-] 24; [*Ghab-] 24, 
60. 


*ghagha- ‘honking (of geese)’ 460n 


*ghait'- “kid, goat' 769, 862 
*ghar-ph. ‘fear’ 85 
*ghebh. ‘head’ 133; *ghebh.(e)l- ‘head’ 
357, 713n 
*ghedh. ‘unite’ 126n, 133 
o-grade *ghodh. 133. 
*ghel-u- “turtle” 451 
*gher- / *8her- ‘fence in, surround’ 647; 
also *pher- 
*gherdh- ‘fence’ 151, 647, 781; cf. *gher- 
zero-grade *ghrdh. 151, 647. 
*gheufh. ‘hide v.” 84 
*ghibholo- ‘left’ 686n 
*ghn-eu-ph. ‘clenched fist, knuckle’ 85 
*ghnit’- ‘nit’ 453, 765 
*ghns- see *Bhans- 
*gholghol- ‘musical instrument’ 735 
*ghosthi- ‘host, guest” 144, 657, 657n 
*ghou- ‘pay attention to’ 704n 
*ghrdh. see *gherdh- 
*ghri- see *pherdh- ‘barley’ 


*phalgh. ‘pole, branch’ 84 

*Bhans- ‘swan; goose’ 460, 460n, 765 
zero-grade *ghns- 96. 
o-grade *Bhon-s- 96. 

*ghdh-em- ‘earth’ 445; cf. dhgh-em- 
o-grade *ghdh-om- 445. 

*phej- ‘winter’ 185, 186, 193, 195, 211, 212 
zero-grade *Bhi- 193, 195, 211, 212. 
variants *phei-m- 86, 185, 195, 210, 211, 

588, 750n, 764; *phi-em- 195; 

*Bhy-em- 210,211, 212. 

zero-grade *$hi-m- 211. 

*Bhimowonthos ‘wintry’ 218 

o-grade *Bhoimo- 195; *Bhyom- 159. 

*Bheimo- ‘winter’ 195, 210; *gheim- 
om ‘winter’ neuter 263; *pheim-onth- 
‘winter’ 263. 

*phyem-m accusative 237; *ghyem-s 
nominative 236, 237; *ghyom-® 
nominative 159; *8hyom-s nominative 
159 

*Bhei- “тре” 463n 

*phel. ‘yellow; bile’ 618, 715 

*Bhem- ‘earth, soil’ 774, 805; cf. 
dhgh.em- 
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*phengh. ‘leg bone; step’ 84 
*8her- ‘fence in, surround’ 647; also *gher- 
oo ‘insides’ 148л; *Pher-s- ‘short’ 
*pherdh. ‘barley’ 565; [*Bherd-] 565; 
zero-grade *phrdh- 565. 
variants *ghri- 565, *ghridh. ‘barley’ 
565; [*gridh-] ‘barley’ 565; [*Bridh-] 
“barley 24. 
*Bheslo- :1000' 816 
*Bhes-r- ‘hand’ 357, 687, 712, 707 
variant *Bes-tho- 687, 712, 707. 
*Bes-tho- see *8hes-r- 
*phi-(m)- see *ghei- ‘winter’ 
*phoimo- see *fhei- ‘winter’ 
*phon-s- see *Dhans- 
*phoryo- ‘pig? 774n 
*8hr_es- ‘smaller, less’ 199 
*Bhridh- see *pherdh. ‘barley’ 
[*ghrdh-] see *Bherdh. ‘barley’ 
*phwer- ‘wild animal’ 1561, 390, 405, 411 
*phyem- see *fhei- ‘winter’ 
*phyom- see *fhei- ‘winter’ 


*ghoel. ‘wish v’ 151 
zero-grade *gho|- 151. 

*ghoen- ‘kill; destroy; pursue (enemy) 87, 
107, 644, 780; *ghoen- ‘break, strike; 
battle’ 779; *ghoen- *прћоіт ‘kill serpent’ 
735; *ghon-onth ‘they kill” 107, *ghoen- 
thi ‘he kills’ 359 
zero-grade *ghon- 107, 779. 

*ghoen-aH ‘wife’ 188 

*ghoer- ‘heat, warmth’ 79, 151, 613; 
*ghoer-m- ‘heat, warmth’ 589, 764; 
*ghoer-mo- ‘hot’ 590 
zero-grade *ghor- 151. 
o-grade *ghoor- 79. 

*gho|. see *ghoel. 

*ghon- see *ghoen- 

*ghogr- see *ghoer- 

*ghor. see *ghoer- 


*-H- first person 299, 299n 

*-Ha Ist person (perfect/middle) 188, 256, 
257, 257n, 258, 259, 260, 261, 264, 267, 
2714, 283, 286, 287, 288, 291, 340, 341, 
342 
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*-Hai Zst person middle 261, 342 

*Hakb- ‘stone’ 199; cf. *aKhmen- 

State II *HKh-eH- 199 
*(H)akbmön-®, *(H)aKhmon-s 
nominative 159 

*Hakhs- ‘axle’ 625, 767 

*Hak’ro- ‘unworked field for grazing’ 600 

*Ham- ‘time of ripening; harvest time; harvest 
(verb)’ 596,766 

*Han- ‘grandmother; father’s mother’ 175, 
668, 670, 671 

*Handb- ‘edible plant’ 770 

*Hanfh-u- ‘narrow’ 683 

*Hankh- ‘hook’ 626 

*Hanth- ‘forehead, front part of head, face’ 
175, 713, *H2anth- 136 
*Hanthyo- 713 

*Haph- ‘water, river, (mountain) stream’ 
186, 193, 238, 578, 579, 760, 763, 814; 
*-Haph- 760; *H2apł- 136 
*H>aphnis 64n 
*Haph-os *thekho_ ‘water flow(s)’ 578 
*Haph-s 2454 
zero grade *Hph- 193 

*Har- ‘white’ 198 
*Har-k’- ‘shiny white, silver’ 187, 198, 

617, 617n, 618, 813; *Hzark’- 136 
State H *Hr-ek?- 198 

*Har- ‘work land, plow’ 593, 594, 766 
*Har-H- 594n 
*Har-H-thro-m n ‘plow’ 594, 596, 766 
*Har-m- ‘yoke’ 626 

*-Ha-r(i)- 1st person singular middle 287 

*Hark'- see *Har- ‘white’ 

*Has- ‘(ritual) hearth, altar’ 175, 605, 7087, 
772n, 780; *H2as- 136; also *as-; cf. 
*Hasther- 

*Hasther- ‘star’ 591, 592, 772, 772n, 773, 
862; cf. *Has- 

*Hat’- ‘grain’ 564, 779, 779n 

*Hau- *weave' 200; see also *Heu- 

State II *Hw-aH- 200 

*HauHo- ‘grandfather; father's father’ 668, 
668n, 669, 670, 671, 673, 674, 675 

*Hauk’- ‘grow’ 206, 208 
Type B *Hwek?- 206, 208 

*Hau-s- ‘gold’ 618 
State II *Hw-os- 618 


*Hausos-s, Hausos-@ ‘dawn’ nominative 
159 


*Hawi- *bird' 203, 208 
Type B *Hwei- 203, 208, 454, 765 
*Hayes- ‘copper’ 380, 614, 616, 767 
o-grade *Hayos- 380, 614, 616, 767 
*Hebh. ‘elephant; ivory’ 443, 444, 765; cf. 
*yebh-; *lebb-ont-, *leHb®o- 
*Heghono- ‘lamb, small sheep’ 769; cf. 
*aghono. 
*Hek’Or- ‘mountain; mountaintop, реак’ 
175, 573, 763, 773; cf. *ек?ог- 
zero-grade *Hk'or- 573 
*Hk'or-i- 574 

Type А o-grade *Hok'er- 773 

Type B e-grade *Hk'?er- 573, 574, 577, 
763 

Туре В o-grade *Hk'eor- 573, 574, 577, 
585, 763, 764 

*Henkb. ‘death, plague, fate, compulsion’ 
721 
zero-grade *HnKh- 721 
Type B *HneKh. 721 

*HneKh-thrH- ‘death-overcoming’ 721, 
721n, 722n 

*Her- ‘eagle’ 455, 765 
o-grade *Hor- 186, 455, 765; *H3or- 

136; *Horel- 187 

*HerH- v ‘row’ 204, 208; cf. *erH- 
Type B *HreH- 204, 208 

*Heu- ‘weave’ 498, 499n; see also *Hwebh- 
o-grade *Hou- 498, 499, 4995, 780 

*How-i- ‘sheep’ 493, 494, 495, 496, 
498, 499, 500, 765; *Нзожі- 137; 
*Howi-s nominative 157, 236, 237; 
*Howi-m accusative 237 

*Howi-phaH- ‘shepherd’ 600; *owi- 
phä- 38 

zero grade *Hu- 499n, 780, *Hw- 498, 

499, 499n 

*Hw-edh- ‘cloth’ 499n 
o-grade Hw-odh- 4995 
zero-grade Hu-dh- 4995 

*Hw]-n- ‘wool’ 177, 178, 495n, 498, 
499, 499n, 500, 759n, 780 

*Heugho. ‘praise solemnly while making 
sacrifice; offer prayer' 206, 208, 704 
Type B *Hwegho- 204, 208, 704 
zero-grade *Hu-gho- 704 

*His- see*Hois- 

*Hkh.eH- see *Hakh. 

*Hk'?er- see *Hek'or- 

*Hk’°or- see *Hek'or- 


*Hk’°r-i- see *Hek'or- 
*Hnekh- see *Henkh- 
*Hner- ‘man, husband’ 
E nominative 158, 163, 236, 237, 
*Hnér-@ nominative 158; *ner 163 
*Hner-m accusative 163, 237 
*Hner- “life force, male strength' 703 
*Hner-th 240; *Hner-th 703, 780 
*nr-os genitive 163 
*Hner- see *Honr- 
*Hnkh- see *Henkh- 
*Hns- see *Hons- 
*Ho- ‘consider true, believe an omen’ 706, 
708, 780 
*-Hoi first personmiddle 342n 
*Hois- ‘shaft’ 624, 816 
zero grade *His- 'pole (of carriage)’ 175, 
624, 767, 816 
variants *Hoi-es- 624, *is- 175. 
*Honr- ‘sleep’ 205, 208 
Type B *Hner- 205, 208 
*Hons- ‘give birth, produce; kin; kinship 
grouping’ 173, 653, 654, 781 
zero-grade *Hns- 173, 653, 654 
*Hns(-u-) 173 
*Hoph- ‘wealth’ 56, 698n; *H3oph- 137 
*Hop-s nominative 157 
*Hoph-r/n- ‘goods, wealth, possessions; 
trade’ 649, 781 
*Hor- see *Her- 
*-Hor Ist person singular middle 342 
*Horel- see *Her- 
ШШ ‘ash(tree)’ 537, 539, 764; *H3os- 
7 
*Hos-th- ‘branch’ 175 
*Hosph- ‘aspen’ 538, 539, 764; also 
*osph- 
*Hosth- ‘bone’ 48; also *osth- 
*Hou- see *Heu- 
*Howi- see *Heu- 
*Howi-phaH- see *Heu-, *phaH- 
*HreH- see *HerH- 
*Hr-ek’- see *Har- ‘white’ 
*Hrdh- ‘clan, descendent’ 652 
*Hrthkh- ‘bear’ 417, 764 
*Hu- see *Heu- 
*Hu-dh- see *Heu- 
*Hudh- see *Hwedh- 
*Hu-gho- see *Heugho. 
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*Hw- see *Heu- 

*Hw- ‘blow (of wind)’ 584, 585 
*Hwenth- ‘blowing, wind’ 177, 409n, 

584, 764 
o-grade *Hwonth- ‘wind’ 177 

*Hw-aH- see *Hau- 

*Hw-edh- see *Heu- 

*Hw-odh- see *Heu- 

*Hw-ebh- ‘weave’ 500, 609, 780; see also 
*Heu- 
*webh. ‘weave’ 453 

*Hwedh- see *Heu- 

*Hwedh- ‘lead away, carry off a bride (by 
force)' 658, 659, 660, 834 
zero grade *Hudh- 660 

*Hwegho- see *Heugho. 

*Hwei- see *Hawi- 

*Hwe(i)- ‘blow; air, wind; Upper World’ 
409, 410, 455 

*Hwekho. ‘voice’ 704n; cf. wekho- 

*Hwek’- see *Hauk’- 

*Hwenth- see *Hw- ‘blow’ 

*Hwer- ‘fasten, dispose’ 623n 

*Hwer-£h- ‘turn, rotate; wheel, circle; cart, 
carriage' 623,767 

*Hwer-th- *turn, rotate; wheel, circle; cart, 
carriage’ 623, 767 

*Hwes- “live, be (of animates)' 177, 389, 
391, 645n 

*Hwl-n- see *Heu- 

*Hwl-no- n ‘wave’ 759 

*Hwonth- see *Hw- ‘blow’ 

*Hw-os- see *Hau-s- 

*Hner- see *Hner- ‘man, husband’ 

*Hph- see *Haph- 


*H2see *H 
*H3see *H 


*Hes- ‘be’ 137; cf. *es- ‘be’ 
*Het’- ‘eat’ 137; cf. *et’- 


*i- see *ei- 

*-i circumstantial, locative 211, 249, 335 

*.i verbal suffix, present 283, 283n, 284, 
215, 286, 287, 296, 297, 298, 299, 299л, 

*-iH inactive, genitive singular 246, 247, 
329, 330, 334, 345, 347; also *-i 
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*-iH collective, feminine 327, 328, 345; also 


*-1 

*-iH- optative 296, 297, 299; also *-yeH- 

*is ‘this’ masc., fem. 253 

*is- see *Hois- 

*is- see *eis- ‘move quickly’ 

*-istho- superlative 49, 340, 345, 348 

*it’ ‘this’ neut. 253 

*-iyà feminine collective 328 

*4 inactive, genitive singular 246, 247, 329, 
330, 334, 345, 347; also *-iH 


*5 collective, feminine 327, 328, 345; also 
*-iH 


[*KaKh-] ‘branch’ 39 

[*Konkho-] ‘shell’ 28, 49 
[*Kophelo-] ‘carp sp.’ 28 
[*Kopho-] ‘hoof’ 28 

*KöKha ‘body part’ 49; cf. *khekhs- 


*Khat'-thos ‘fallen ppl.’ 61 

*Khel- ‘wheel’ 51, 55 

*Kher- see *kher- ‘heart’ 

*Khes- see *khes- 

*Khleu- ‘hear’ 33 
*khleu-s- / *khleu-s- ‘listen’ 96 
*Khlewo- ‘glory’ 732, 733 

кенен, ‘acquire glory, fame’ 


*Khret'-dhë- see *kher- ‘heart’ 
*Khreu- see *khreuH- 


*K'em- 'come, go' 32 

*K'en- ‘know’ 32 

*K'en- ‘clan’ 36n 

*K'en-à ‘woman, wife’ 37, 44 
*K’enu- ‘knee’ 32 

*K’er- ‘old’ 36n 


*-kh inactive 238, 239, 240 
*khaHu- ‘strike, beat’ 619 
*khai-lo- ‘healthy, unharmed’ 712n 
*khaKh. ‘small, thin’ 84 

*khaph. ‘have, catch’ 123, 125 
*khaph-el- ‘head’ 713n 
*khaphuth- ‘head’ 713n 
*kharkhar- ‘rough, hard’ 451, 765 


*khath. ‘cat’ 513, 514 
*khekhs. ‘limb (of body)’ 144; cf. *KoKha 
o-grade *khokh. 85 
*khel- ‘mountain; heights, high place’ 577 
o-grade *khol- 763 
*khol-m- 577; *khol-n- 577; *khol-ni- 
577 
zero-grade *kh|-men- 577; *kh|-mor-o- 
577; *kh|-ni- 577 
*khen- “tighten, squeeze' 85л 
*khen-kh- ‘tie’ 855 
State II *khn-ekh- 855 
*khen-kh- see *khen- 
*kher- ‘cherry, cornel cherry’ 554 
zero-grade *khr-n- 555; *khrno- 554, 
766 
*kher- 'raven, crow' 457, 765 
o-grade *khor- 457 
*khor-n- 458 
zero-grade *khr- 457 
*kherH- ‘thought, recollection, fame' 176 
zero-grade *khrH- > *khr- 176; 
*khr-th- 81 
*kherkh- ‘chicken, hen, rooster’ 515 
ре *gather, (harvest, fruit)” 597, 598, 
*khes- у ‘comb’ 134, 186, 192, 4951, 780; 
*Khes- 435 
zero-grade *khs- 134 
*khs-en- 192; *khs-n-eu- 
*khsn-yö- 192 
*kheth. ‘room’ 1265 
o-grade *khoth- 1264 
*khet’- ‘smoke’ 133 
o-grade *khot’- 133 
*kheu- ‘foresee, perceive, know’ 734 
o-grade *khou- 734 
*khlaHw- ‘lock, close; key’ 771 
*khjei-kh- ‘torment, press; force’ 85 
*khleu-s- see *Khleu- 
*kh-Il-e(s)- ‘call’ 174 
*kh|-men- see *khel- 
*kh|-mor-o- see *khel- 
*kh|-ni- see *khel- 
*khn-ekh. see *khen- 
*khneu- ‘nut’ 547 
*khokh. see *khekhs- 


192; 


*khol- see *khel- 

*khol-m- see *khel- 

*khol-n- see *khel- 

*khol-ni- see *khel- 

*khom aspectual particle 145, 315, 316, 318, 
319n, 321 

*khor- see kher- 

*khorkh. *weak, thin" 84 

*khor-n- see kher- 

*khos-(e)lo- ‘nut tree’ 144, 547 

*khoth. see *kheth. 

*khot’- see *khet’- 

*khou- see *kheu- 

*khr. see *kher- ‘head’ 

*khrekh. ‘tadpole’ 96 
*khrekh.]- 96 

*khr-em- 'type of soup, drink' 608 

*khreuH- ‘raw meat’ 604, 
zero-grade *khruH- 604 
variant *Khreu- 51,55 

*khruH- see *khreuH- 

*khr- see kher- ‘raven’ 

*khrH- see *kherH- 

*khr-n- see kher- ‘cherry’ 

*khrno- see kher- 'cherry' 

*khrw- ‘horned animal’ 97; cf. *kher- 
*head; horn' 

*khr- see *kherH- 

*khr-th. see *kherH- 

*khs.en- see *khes- 

*khs-n-eu- see *khes- 

*khsn-yó- see *khes- 

*khwas- ‘ferment’ 88 

*khweph- ‘smoke’ 88 
[*khwep-] 27 


*Khankh. ‘stake, peg’ 821 
*Khas- ‘hare’ 440 
*khas-no- 440, 765 
*khath. ‘battle’ 126n 
*Khákh. ‘branch, pole, stake; wooden plow’ 
84, 596 
*Khei- ‘gray’ 200 
*Khy-eH- ‘dark (of color)’ 200; *khye- 
‘dark (of color)’ 457 
*Khei- “lie v' 255, 256, 257 
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*akhmen Кһеі-е ‘(a) stone lies’ 257 
*khens- ‘solemnly proclaim, prescribe, 
announce’ 704 
*Khenth- ‘stab’ 205, 208 
Type B *khneth- 205, 208 
*Kher- ‘destruction, ruin’ 1631 
*kher- ‘grow; fodder’ 554, 555 
*kher-n- 555 
*kher- ‘heart’ 86, 148 
*Kher- ‘heart’ 33 
*khér ‘heart’ nominative 160 
*kher(-t'-) ‘heart’ 148, 160, 163n, 238, 
701, 701n, 702, 712, 775 
zero-grade *Khr- 
*Khr-t- 148, 160, 171 
State 11 *khr-et’- 701n, 702 
*khret’- dheH- 701, 701n, 702, 710, 
735, 780; *kh(e/o)re/ot'- dheH- 732; 
*Khret'-dhe- > **khred-dhé- 61 
*khor-w- 149; *khorwä 'cow' 484n; 
*Khorwos ‘bull’ 484n 
*Kher- ‘head; horn’ 149, 773; cf. *khrw- 
zero-grade *khr- ‘head’ 149, 663 
*Khr-n- ‘horn’ 773, 862 
*Khrs-en- “wasp, hornet' 453 
*KherH- ‘head’ 177 
*kherHs-r/-n- ‘head; location of 
thoughts and brain’ 712; *kberHsr-om; 
*KherHsr-iH 247; *kherHs-ro- 713 
zero-grade *khrH-, *khp- 177 
*Khr.s- 81 
*KhrHs-r/-n- *head; location of thoughts 
and brain’ 712; *KhrHs-n 713; 
*khrHsor/n- 713a 
*Kherw- ‘horned animal’ 97 
*kher-w/n- ‘horn’ 404 
o-grade *khor-w- 149, 484 
*khorwä 484n; *khorwos 484n 
*Kh(e/o)re/ot'- dheH- see *Kher- ‘heart’ 
*kherH- see *kher- ‘head; horn’ 
*kherH- ‘mix’ 203, 208 
Type B *khraH- 203, 208 
*kh(e)rHs-r/-n- see *Kher- ‘head; horn’ 
*KherHsr-iH see *Kher- ‘head; horn’ 
*kherHs-ro- see *Kher- ‘head; horn’ 
*KherHsr-om see *kher- ‘head; horn’ 
*kher-n- see *kher- ‘grow; fodder’ 
*kher(-t'-) see *kher- ‘heart’ 
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*kher-w- see *kher- *head; horn' 
*kher-w/n- see *kher- ‘head; horn 
*khey-H- ‘swell up; be strong’ 197 
State II *khw-aH- 197 
*Kkheukh- ‘shine у.’ 85 
*Khëkho- ‘grass, fodder’ 84 
*khjeu-s- see *Khleu- 
*khjewo- see *Khleu- 
*khjewo-dheH- see *Khleu- 
"ERBEN *hand (with outstretched fingers)' 
*Khmthom ‘100° 85, 744 
*Khneth- see *Khenth. 
*Khor-w- see *kher- ‘head; horn’ 
*khorwä see *kher- ‘head; horn’ 
*khorwos see *kher- ‘head; horn’ 
*khraH- see *kherH- 
*khred-dh@- see *kher- ‘heart’ 
*Khret'- see *Kher- ‘heart’ 
*Khr-et'- see *kher- ‘heart’ 
*Khret'- dheH- see *kher- ‘heart’ 
*KhrHs-n see *kher- ‘head; horn’ 
* р. see *Kher- ‘head; horn’ 
*KhrH- see *kher- ‘head; horn’ 
*KhrHsor/n- see *Kher- *head; horn 
*Khr-n- see *kher- ‘head; horn’ 
*Khrs-en- see *Kher- “head; horn' 
*Khr-t'- see * ер. ‘heart’ 
*Khr- see *Kher- ‘head; horn’ 
*Khr-s- see *Кһег- ‘head; horn’ 
*khw-aH- 197; see *kheu-H- 
*khwen- see *khwon- 
*Khwenkh- ‘gape’ 85 
*khwen-tho- ‘sacred; endowed with sacred 
power' 702 
*Khwon- *dog' 87, 156, 158, 212, 505, 
765, 776n 
*Khwon-s 158, 236, 237, *khwön-® 
158; *khwon-m 237 
zero-grade *Khun- 87, 505 
variant *Khwen- 87, 776n 
*khy-eH- see *khei- 
*Khye- see *khei- 


, 


, 


*kho. see *ekho. *drink (water)' 


*khoe ‘and’; coordinating pronominal particle 
188, 235; *-khoe 319, 320; *-khoe- 308, 
309n, 314, 319, 320 
*so + *khoe 314 

*khoei- punish, compensate, pay price, 
avenge’ 710n 
*khoei-(nà) ‘payment, compensation, 

vengeance’ ‘punish, compensate, pay 
price, avenge’ 709, 710 
o-grade *khogi-(nà-) 709 

*khoeiH. *quiet' 205, 208, 210 
Type B *khoyeH- 205, 208, 210 

*khoekh. ‘appear, see’ 132 
zero-grade *khokh. 132 

*khogh. see *khoekh. 

*khoekho]|.o- ‘circle, wheel; wheeled 
carriage/cart’ 190, 225, 613n, 622, 624, 
639n, 767 
o-grade *khookholo- 622 
zero-grade *khokhojo- 622 

*khoel- ‘rotate, move’ 190, 225, 622; ‘wheel, 
wheeled carriage’ 621, 623, 767 

*khoel- ‘shepherd’ 601 

*khoer. ‘buy, trade, barter’ 650, 710n, 781 
variants *khor-ei- 650, 710n, 772; 

*khorj- 772 

*khoer- ‘do, make; connect; make by hand; 
form' 151, 153, 611 
zero-grade *khop- 151 

*khoeth. ‘four’ 132 
zero-grade *khoth. 15] 

*khotur-yo- ‘fourth’ 127, 743; *thur- 
yo- ‘fourth’ 743 
*khoethwer- 743,745, 746, 747; 
o-grade *khoethwor- (*khoetw(o)r-) 
80, 127, 743, 745, 746, 747 
*khoethworo-phe/ot'- *quadruped' 
404 


zero-grade *khoethur- 127 
*khoethur-om, *khoethürom 234n 
*khoethur-tho- *fourth' 743 
*khoethwp-Khomth- ‘40° 745 

*khoethwor- see *khoeth. 
*khoethyr-om see *khoeth. 
*khoethyr-tho- see *khoeth. 
*khoethürom see *khoeth. 
*khoethworo-phe/ot'- see *khoeth. 
*khoethwr-Khomth- see *khoeth. 
*khoj. relative pronominal 138 


*khoi.s relative pronominal nominative; 
*who' 100, 211, 235, 307, 308, 338, 
339, 339n, 345 

*khoj-th neuter relative pronominal 
nominative; ‘what’ 338, 339 


*khooj-(nd-) see *khoei- 

*khor- see *khoer- ‘do, make’ 
*khor(e)i- see *khoer- ‘buy’ 
*khormi- ‘worm’ 445n, 446n, 451 
*khoth. see *khoeth. 
*khotur-yo- see *khoeth. 
*(kho)thur-yo- see *khoeth. 
*khoyeH- see *khoeiH- 


*k’at?-u- ‘cat’ 514; cf. *khath- 

*k'eik'- ‘stab, bite’ 84 

*k’er- ‘crane’ 457, 458, 765 

*k'n-k'n-i- see *n-k’n-i- 

*k'rebh. ‘crawl, scratch’ 451; also 
*sk'rebh- 
zero-grade *k'rbh- 536 

*k'robho- ‘hornbeam’ 535, 536, 764; also 
*sk’röbho- 

*k'rbh- see *k'rebh. 


*k’al(ou-) "husband's sister’ 662, 663, 665, 
671, 673 
*K'ebh- ‘jaw, mouth; eat, devour’ 775; cf. 
*K'eph.- 
*K’egh- ‘branch’ 121n 
*K’ek’n- see *K'en- ‘give birth, kin’ 
*K’ek’on- see *k’en- ‘give birth, kin’ 
*K'em-bh. ‘tear apart, break to pieces; bite’ 
714, 775 
zero-grade *k’mbh- 775 
o-grade *K'ombh-o- ‘tooth’ 775 
*K'en- “know, apprehend' 705, 774, 776 
*k'enH- ‘know’ 151 
zero-grade *k’n- ‘know’ 705, 774, 776; 
‘acknowledge, become aware; 
acknowledge guilt or sin’ 705 


*K'n-oHo- > *k’n-oHw- ‘know’ 147 
*k’en- ‘give birth, kin’ 92n, 652, 653, 654, 
654n, 662, 664n, 781 
*K'en-o- ‘clan’ 674; *k’enos ‘clan’ 159 
*k’en-(th-) ‘clan, tribe, kin collectivity’ 
652, 654n 
Type A *k’enH- ‘give birth’ 151, 170, 
177, 203, 208 
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Type B *k’neH- ‘kin’ 203, 208; *K'nH- 
151, 170,177; *Ё?й- 177 
reduplications *k'ek'on- *give birth’ 190; 
*k'ek'n- 190; *k'ik'n- “give birth' 190 
*k'enH- see *k'en- 
*K'en-o- see *K'en- 'give birth, kin' 
*k’en-(th-) see *k’en- ‘give birth, kin’ 
*k’enu- ‘knee’ 86, 92n, 688n 
*k’en-w- ‘knee’ 149 А 
o-grade *k'onu- 52n, 202, 208; *k'on- 
w/lu. 149 ` 
zero-grade *k’nu-n- / *k'lu-n- ‘knee’ 97; 
*k'n-eu- ‘knee’ 149, 202, 208 
*K'enu- ‘jaw, chin’ 715 
*k’enu-s 157 
*k’en-w- see *k’enu- ‘knee’ 
*k’eph. ‘jaw, mouth; eat, devour’ 775; cf. 
*K'ebh. 
*K'er- ‘old’ 92n 
*k’erH- ‘old’ 151, 177, 187, 194 
zero-grade *k°rH- ‘old’ 151, 177, 194; 
+. 177 
*k'r-n- ‘old’ 81 
*k’er(onth-) ‘old man’ 724 
*K'iK'n- see *k’en- ‘give birth, kin’ 
*k’mbh. see *k’em-bh- 
*K'n- see *k’en- ‘know’ 
*K'neH- see *k’en- ‘give birth, kin’ 
*k’n-eu- see *k’enu- ‘knee’ 
*k’n-oHw- see *k’en- ‘know’ 
*k’n-oH®- see *k’en- ‘know’ 
*k’nu-n- / *k'lu-n- see *k’enu- ‘knee’ 
*k’nH- see *k’en- ‘give birth, kin’ 
*K'ü- see *k’en- ‘give birth, kin’ 
*k'ombho- see *k'em-bh. 
*k'onu- see *k'enu- ‘knee’ 
*k'on-w/u- see *k’enu- ‘knee’ 
*k’rH- see *K'er- 
*K'e-no- ‘grain, corn’ (AEur.) 600, 836 
*K'T- see *k’er- 
*K’T-n- see *k’er- 


*k'oei- “living, life’ 387 
*k'oeiH- 204, 205, 205n, 208, 210 
Dn B *k'oyeH- 204, 205, 2057, 208, 
1 
zero-grade *k?%- 387 
*k’ðiw- ‘alive’ 387 
*k'di-wo- 389, 390 
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*k'oeiH- see *k'oei- 

*k°'0el- ‘swallow’ 150 
zero-grade *к?0]- 150 

*k'oelbh- ‘womb, fetus, young animal’ 716 

*k’OelH- ‘acorn’ 530, 764 

*k'oem- “come, go' 

*k'oem-skh. 93 
zero-grade *k°°m- 
*k'om-sKh- 93; *k'om-thos ppl. 171 

*k'oem-sKh. see *k'oem- 

*k'0en- ‘woman; wife’ 80, 660, 665, 671, 
672, 673 

*k’°enaH-m 237 

*k’°enaH-s 236, 237, *k'?enaH-s > 
*К?оепа, 246; *k’°(e)naH?-s > 
*k'o(e)naH>-@ 159 

*k'o(e)naH>-s see *k'?en- 

*k'oenaH-m see *k'?en- 

*k'oenaH-s see *k'?en- 

*k’0enä see *k'?en- 

*k'o(e)naH>-@ see *k'?en- 

*К?оег. ‘heavy’ 151, 198, 599, 607 
*k'oer-H- ‘grindstone’ 198 

State II *k'or-eH- 198 
*kern- ‘millstone’ 770 
zero-grade *k'or- 151 
*k'orau- 'millstone; mill' 599, 766 
*k'orru- ‘heavy’ 81, 172 
*k'oer- ‘swallow’ 201, 607 
State II *k?°r-oH- ‘food’ 201 
*k'oerH- ‘raise the voice’ 177 
zero-grade *k'orH- > *k’0f- 177 
*k'or-th. 81 

*k'oer-H- see *k'Oer- ‘heavy’ 

*k’0ern- see *k'?er- ‘heavy’ 

*k’Oeru- ‘spear; spit’ 203, 208 
Type B *k'oreu- 203, 208 

*k’e)r-u- see *k'?er- ‘heavy’ 

*К?о{. see *k0ei- 

ж?р. see *k’ei- 

*k'0cj-wo- see *k’%ei- 

*k'o]- see *k'oel- 

*k'om-thos see *k'oem- 

*К?ооц- ‘cow, bull’ 164, 482, 483n, 484, 
484n, 491, 495, 658n, 765, 766, 776n, 773 
*k'oou-m, *k’0ö-m 164; *k’°ou-s, 

*k'oo-s 164 


*k'oou-wrs- ‘bull’ 484 

zero-grade *k'ou- 483n, 491, 765 
*k'oou-wrs- see *k'?ou- 
*k’90-m see *k'?ou- 
*k’06-s see *k’°ou- 
*k’°Gu- ‘cow dung’ 483n; cf. *k'?ou- 
*К?огац- see *k'?er- ‘heavy’ 
*k0r-eH- see *ker- ‘heavy’ 
*k’Oreu- see *k'9?eru- ‘spear, spit’ 
*k'or-oH- see *k’°er- ‘heavy’ 
*k'Or- see *k’0er- ‘heavy’ 
*k'orH- see *k'?er- ‘swallow’ 
*k'Orru- see *k’°er- ‘heavy’ 
*k'OF- see *ker- ‘swallow’ 
*k'or-th- see *k'oer- ‘swallow’ 
*k’0u- see *k'?ou- 
*k'oü- ‘cow dung’ 483n; cf. *k'?ou- 
*k'oy-eH- see *k'?ei- 


*-|- modal 344, 345, 346 

*laH(w)o- ‘people, folk; army; campaign’ 
644, 780 

*lakh. ‘red; spotted’ 454 

*lakhs- ‘salmon’ 454 

*lau- ‘booty, plunder; take plunder’ 644, 780 

*Jebhonth- ‘elephant; ivory’ 443, 444, 765; 
cf. *yebh-; *Hebh., *leHbho- 
zero-grade *|bhonth- 443 

*leGh- see *legh- ‘lie (down) 

*leGh-thos see *legh- ‘lie (down)’ 

*legh. ‘lie (down)’ 186, 774; *leGh- 29, 58 
[*leg-thos] ppl. 29; *leGh-thos 62 

[*leg-thos] see *legh- ‘lie (down) 

*legho. ‘light (weight)’ 685 

*leHbho- ‘elephant; ivory’ 444, 765; cf. 
*yebh-; *Hebh-, *Jephonth. 

*1ёрһ. ‘crawl, creep, spread’ 564n 

*leigh- ‘lick’ 95n 
zero-grade *li£h- 

*lig-tho- ppl. 95 
[*leiKh-] see *leikho- 
*leik’- ‘bind, swear oath, swear, bind in 


obligation, impose, take on an obligation’ 
707, 708, 780 


*leikho. ‘leave’ 77n, 140, 187, 193; 
[*leiKh-] 39 


o-grade *loikho- 
*loikhoai ‘I left’ 153 
zero-grade *likho- 140, 193 
*lek’- ‘collect, gather, select’ 7267, 834 
o-grade *lok’- 834 
*les- ‘collect, gather, select’ 726n 
*leu- ‘lion’ 428, 429n, 430, 764, 765 
*leu-os 428 
*leuth- 4295 
*leudhero- ‘free’ 398, 401, 781; cf. 
(e)l-eu-dh- 
*leukh- ‘shine’ 431, 779 
*leukh-e ‘bright’ 258 
o-grade *loukh- 
*Joukhsnä- ‘shining body’ 591 
*loukhoye/o- 154 
zero-grade *lukh- 431, 779 
*lukh-es- ‘shine, throw light’ 188 
*luk-tho- ppl. 127 
*lukheye/o- 154 
*leukh. ‘lynx’ 431, 765 
*leukh-e see *leukh- 
*leu-os see *leu- 
*leuth- see *leu- 
*IH- see *loH- 
*IHH-u- see *loH- 
*lig-tho- see *leigh- 
*Jikho- see *leikho. 
*fino- ‘flax’ 558n, 568, 569, 569n, 570, 
766, 780 
*loH- ‘pour’ 186, 193 
zero-grade *IH- 193 
*IHH-u- 181 
variant *loH9- > *loHw- 147 
*loH?- see *loH- 
*loHw- see *loH- 
*loikhoai see *leikho- ‘leave’ 
*loukhoye/o- see *leukh- ‘shine’ 
*joukhsnä- see *leukh- ‘shine’ 
*luk- see *leukh- ‘shine’ 
*luk-tho- see *leukh- 'shine' 
*lukh-es- see *leukb- ‘shine’ 
*lukheye/o- see *leukh- ‘shine’ 
*Jüs- ‘louse’ 453, 765 
*|bhonth- see *lebhonth- 


*-m see *-om 
*-m- 7st person object particle 314 
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*-m- oblique case marker 345 
*maHkh- ‘long’ 179 
zero-grade *mHkh- 
*mHKh-ro- 179 
*maHlo- ‘apple; apple tree; fruit tree’ 553, 
766 
*maHther- ‘mother’ 667, 669, 670, 671, 
673 
*mather- 44, 808n; *mather-s > 
*mathér-@ 158 
*-mai Ist person singular middle 342n 
*manu- ‘person, man’ 396, 401, 661 
*mar- ‘sea’ 580 
o-grade *mor- 580 
*mar-kho- ‘riding horse’ 472, 635 
*math- / *moth- ‘stinging insect; worm’ 774 
*mather- see *maHther- 
*mäther-s see *maHther- 
*mäthör-® see *maHther- 
*me 'me' 188, 222 
*-me Ist person (exclusive) verbal 
pronominal 254n, 264, 265 
*medhu- ‘honey’ 517, 518, 5187, 520n, 
524, 608, 766, 771, 829 
*medhw-et’- ‘bear’ 419 
*medhw-et’- see *medhu- 
*medhyo- ‘middle; Middle World’ 405, 410 
*meH- “measure (time)’ 591, 597; *meH- 
137, 148 
*me(H)-n- ‘moon’ 591; *meH-s- ‘moon’ 
590 
*meH(i)- ‘ripen; harvest’ 597, 766 
*me(H)-n- see *meH- 
*meH-s- see *meH- 
*meH- see *meH- 
*mei- ‘exchange, trade’ 657, 781 
*mei-(n)- “change, exchange” 657 
*mek’H- ‘large’ 684 
*mek'-yos-s, *mek’-yös ‘greater’ 159 
*mel- ‘crush, divide; thresh; grind; grate’ 
190, 200, 567, 598, 599, 766 
State II *ml-eH- 200 


reduplication *meml- ‘ground’ 190 
*mel- ‘black, dark’ 685 
*mel- ‘say, pronounce’ 704n 
*meldh- ‘pray while offering sacrifice; offer 
prayerful words to gods’ 703 


*mel-i-th- ‘honey’ 517, 518, 766, 771 
*meli- 771; *mel-n-es 517 
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*melk’- v ‘milk’, л ‘milk’ 95, 486, 487, 
487n, 766 K 
zero-grade *m)k’- 85n 

*mlk’-s- 95; *mll-(0) 174 

*melk?- ‘rub’ 486n 

*mel-n-es see *mel-i-th- 

*[m]eme ‘my’ 222 

*meml- see *mel- ‘crush, divide’ 

*men- ‘thought, mind, reason, idea; think, 
ee talk’ 152, 186, 193, 393, 394, 
71 
zero-grade *mn- 152, 193 

*mnthis ‘mind’ 172; *né-mn- ‘not 
speaking’ 394n 

*men- ‘mountain’ 574n 

*men-th- ‘mountain, heights’ 574, 763 
zero-grade *mn- 574n 
*mn-th- ‘mountain, heights’ 574, 577, 
763 

*-men / st person plural pronominal suffix 
216n 

*men-th- see *men- ‘mountain’ 

*mer- ‘die, disappear’ 396, 397 
o-grade *mor- 

*mor-tho- ‘mortal’ 396 
zero-grade *mr- 
*mrtho- *mortal' 722; *n-mrtho- 
‘immortal’ 396, 722 

*mer- ‘dark, black’ 556 
o-grade *mor- 556 
*merkho. ~ *merk’9- 1245 

*merk’- ‘break’ 486a 

*merk'9- see *mer- ‘dark, black’ 

*merkho. see *mer- ‘dark, black’ 

*-mes Ist person exclusive plural 216n, 254 

*met’- ‘measure, weigh’ 711 

*meu- ‘semen, sperm’ 717 
zero-grade *mu- 717 

*meukh. ~ *meuk’- ‘slime’ 124n 

*meus- ‘moss’ 572, 764 
zero-grade *mus- 572,764 

*méms-o- ‘eat’ 604 

*mHk}-ro- see *maHkh- 

*mHn- sMee *mHr- 

*mHr- ‘hand, power; putinto (someone's) 
possession, govern’ 707 
variants *mHn-; *mHnth-; *mHr-; 

*mHrth- 707 


*-m(i) Ist person 255, 256, 256n, 257, 
257n, 258, 258n, 264, 267, 2714, 283, 
283n, 285, 286, 287, 288, 291, 295, 296, 
297, 298, 299, 299n, 340, 341, 342 

*-mi instrumental 333, 345, 347 

*-mis instrumental plural 334, 345, 347 

*ml-eH- see *mel- 'crush, divide' 

*m]- see *mul- 

*mJK°- *melk’- ‘milk’ 

*mll-(0) see *mel- ‘crush, divide’ 

*m-mé ‘me’ stressed 222 

*-mno- suffix 660 

*mn- see *men- ‘think, idea’ 

*mn-th- see *men- ‘mountain’ 

*mnthis see *men- ‘think, idea’ 

E 1st person singular middle secondary 

*-mo- mediopassive participle 344, 345, 346 

*-moi Ist person singular middle primary 
287, 342, 345 

беш *back of head, occiput; neck' 574n, 

1 

*month-H- ‘twist’ 49 

*mor- 'sea' see *mar- 

*mor- 'dark, black' see *mer- 'dark, black' 

*-mor Ist person singular middle 342 

*morbl-à ‘form’ 690n 

*mor-m(0)- see *morw- 

*moro- ‘mulberry’ 766 

*mor-tho- see *mer- ‘die’ 

*morw- ‘ant’ 149, 445n 
variant *wor-m- 445n 
reduplication *mor-m(o)- 191 

*moth. see *math- 

*mregh. ‘skull, brain’ 713a 

*mrefhu- ‘short’ 685 
zero-grade *mrGh-u- 52 

*mrGh-u- 52; see*mrefhu- 

*mrtho- see *mer- 'die' 

*mu- see *meu- 

*mufh- ‘err’ 95 
ppl. [*mugtho-] 95 

*muk’- ‘pray, pronounce the words of 
prayer' 703, 708, 780 

*mul- ‘grinder, mill’ 599; cf. *mel- ‘crush, 
divide’ 
zero-grade *ml- 599 

*mus- see *meus- 

*mu(s)- n ‘fly’ 452, 765 


*-mus/*-mos instrumental plural 334 
*müs- ‘mouse’ 159, 449, 765 

*m- see *em- 

*mbh. see *nobh-, *ombh- 


*-n- derivational suffix on verbs 300, 301, 
302 


*naH- 'fear, revere (gods), be ashamed' 148, 
705, 708, 780 
zero-grade *nHH- 181; 

*nHH-om 181; *nHH-onth- 181 
*-n(a)H- derivational suffix on verbs 301 
ur ‘boat, ship, vessel’ 582, 767, 771, 

*nàu- 546n; *паи-5- 724 
*nas- ‘nose’ 713 
*nas-s > *näs 159 
*nàs see *nas- 
*nàu- see *naHw- 
*näu-s- see *naHw- 
*ne ‘not’ 188, 221 
prefix *ne- 194 
zero-grade *n- 194 
*ne ‘we (excl.)’ pronominal 222 
prefix *ne- 254n 
zero-grade *n- 
*nsme ‘our’ 222; *ns-me ‘we’ stressed 
222 
*nebh. ‘sky, fog, cloud’ 575, 576n, 584 
*nebhes- ‘sky’ 144, 159, 188, 764 

*nebhes- leukh-e “the sky is bright" 257 

*neK’- see *nek'9- 
*-n(e)Kh- derivational suffix on verbs 301 
*nekho. ‘night’ 185, 186 
*nekho.th. 145, 185, 693a 
o-grade *nokho. 
*nokho-th. 185, 6935; *nokhoth.s 
157, 157n 
*nek'?- 86, 145 
o-grade *nok’9- 86, 144 
variants *nuk'o- 145; *neK’- 44; 

*noK'- 44 

*nem- “give, take, apportion' 656, 781 
variant *em- 781, q.v. 

*ne-photh. see *nephoth. 

*nephothia see *nephöth- 

*nephoth- ‘grandson’ 669, 6691, 670, 
670n, 673 
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*ne-photh- 6695; *nephothia ‘niece’ 
670n; *nephoth.s « *nephoth.s 158; 
*nephth.-; ‘niece’ 669n, 670, 673 

*nephth-i see *nephoth. 
*nes- ‘return home, be united with relatives’ 
664n 
*-n(e)s- derivational suffix on verbs 300 
*-n(e)skh- derivational suffix on verbs 300 
DAR derivational suffix on verbs 300, 
*neubh. ‘marry’ 663n; also *sneubh- 
*newaH»- see *newo- 
*newen- 'nine' 744, 745, 747 
*neun- 744, 745 
*newi-khomth- ‘90° 745 
*newo- ‘new’ 685, 747 
*newaH»- 'renew' 136 
*né-mn- see *men- ‘think; talk’ 
*nér see *Hner- ‘man, husband’ 
*nHH-om see *naH- 
*nHH-onth- see *naH- 
*ni- ‘low, bottom’ 683 
*no particle 313, 314, 316, 318, 319, 321 
variant *nu 313, 314, 316, 318, 321 


*nobh- ‘navel’ 716; see *ombh- 
zero-grade *nbh- / *mbh- 716 
*noK’- see *nek'o- 
*nokho.th. see *nekho. 
*nokhoth.s see *nekho. 
*nok'0- see *nek’°- 
*nomen ‘name’ 732; also *en(o)mn 
o-grade *nomon 732 
*nom(e/o)n *dheH- ‘establish a name, 
give aname’ 732 
*not’- ‘nettle’ 224n 
zero-grade *nt’- 224n 
*-nth- active, participle 261, 262, 262n, 
264n 
*.nthoi 3rd person plural middle 342 
*-nthor 3rd person plural middle 342 
*nu see *no 
*nuk'9- see *nek'o- 
*n-mrtho- see *mer- 'die' 
*n- see *ne ‘not’ 
*n-k’n-i- ‘fire’ 225a, 238, 605n, 729 
*nr-os see *Hner- 
*nsi- see *ensi- 
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*nsme, *ns-mé see *ne ‘we’ 
*n-t’yu- ‘non-god’ = ‘poor’ 173 


*-o- derivational suffix on verbs 299 

*-o- middle, version 286, 287, 291, 298, 
299, 341, 342 

*odh(H)es- see *adhes- 

*орһо{. ‘snake, serpent’ 444, 445, 765; also 
*anghoi. ,*ephi. 

*-[o]H Ist person verbal pronominal 285, 
296, 297, 299, 200n 

*o(H)us- ‘ear’ 688n, 712 

*-oi Ist person singular middle 342, 345; 
also *-ai 

*oi- ‘one’ 741 
*oi-kh. 741; *oi-no- 741; *oi-wo- 741 

*oHs- ‘mouth, lips’ 714; also *ois-, *ous- 

*ois- ‘mouth, lips’ 164n, 714; also *oHs-, 
*ous- 

*oi-wo- see *oi- 

*okhth(o)- ‘four fingers’ 747, 775 
*okhthö-khomth- ‘80’ 745 
*okhtho(u) ‘eight’ 245n, 744,745, 747 

*okhoos see *ekh0- ‘water’ 

*ol- see *el- 

*olgho. ‘price, cost, payment’ 8197 
zero-grade *|gho- 819n 

*olinà ‘elbow’ 437n 

*om- ‘unripe, raw, bitter’ 551n 
zero-grade *m- 551n 

*-om inactive, accusative 236, 237, 238, 239, 
240, 241, 242, 242n, 243, 247, 248, 249, 
267, 273, 274, 275, 285 
variant *-m 

*-om genitive 233, 233n, 234, 234n, 235, 
242, 242n, 244 

*-om- 3rd person singular pronominal 
accusative 314 

*ombh. ‘navel’ 775; also *nobh- 
zero-grade *mbh- 716 

*-om-s genitive plural 234, 235, 244 

*ongho. ‘oil’ 609, 766 

*onkh-o- ‘hook’ 833 

*onkho- ‘part’ 818 

*(o)nomn ‘name’ 830; also *en(o)mn, 
*nomen 

*-onthj 3rd person plural 41 

*ont- ‘mountain, cliff, stone’ 574, 577, 763 
zero grade *nt’- 574, 577, 763 

*or- “entreat gods’ 703, 708 


*or- “rise, stand (up)' see *er- 

*orbho- 'deprived (of one's share), indigent, 
orphan' 399, 651, 781 

*orfh.i- ‘testicle’ 716 

*.o-r(i) see *-e-r(i) 

*ornu- see *er- ‘move’ 

*ors- ‘buttocks’ 717 

*or-u-n- ‘large lake, sea’ 763 

*-os genitive-locative dual 345 

*-os/*-es genitive 233, 234, 235, 242, 242n, 
329 


*-os- 3rd person singular pronominal 
nominative 314 


*-os genitive-locative dual 336, 345, 347 

*oskhä ‘ash tree’ 834 

*oso active/nominative pronominal 338, 339 

*osono- ‘donkey’ 765 

*osph. ‘aspen’ 538, 539; also *Hosph- 

*osth. ‘bone’ 175; also *Hosth. 

*-(o)s-yo genitive 235, 306, 309, 329, 330, 
331, 332, 334, 345, 347 

*-oth- 3rdperson singular neuter pronominal 
nominative-accusative 314 

*otho inactive/oblique pronominal 338,339 

*-ot' ablative-instrumental 330, 331, 332 

*ous- ‘mouth, lips’ 164n; also *ois-, *oHs- 
*ous-th- ‘mouth, lips’ 714 

*owi-phà- see *Heu- 

*.ö genitive singular 329, 330, 334, 345 

аре instrumental singular 333, 345, 

7 

*_015 instrumental plural 334, 345, 346 

*okhu- ‘fast’ 455 
*okhu-ph(e)th-er- ‘accipiter’ 455 


*ph- see *eph. 
*phaH- ‘guard (especially livestock), herd’ 
148, 175, 600, 765, 779 
o-grade *phoH(i)- 600, 601 
*phà- 175 
*phaHs- 175, *phaH2s- 136 
*Howi-phaH- ‘shepherd’ 600 
*phaH(2)s- see *phaH- 
*phakh. ‘peace’ 123; also *phak’-, 
*phakch. 
*phakh. ‘peace’ 158; also *phak’-, 
*phakh. 
*phaKh-s > *phakh.s 158 
*phak'- ‘peace’ 123; also *phakh-, *phakh. 


*phars- ‘panther, leopard’ 764, 765, 778; 
also *phart’- 
*phart’- ‘panther, leopard’ 764, 765, 778; 
also *phars- 
*phà- see *phaH- 
*phakh.s see *phakh. 
*phe- preverb 188 
*phe?- ‘drink’ 856; cf. *phoH- 
*phei- ‘resinous conifer’ 543; cf. pheu- 
zero-grade *phi- 543 
*phei-kh- ‘draw, paint’ 543, 544n; also 
*phei-kh-, *phei-k’- 
zero-grade *phi-kh. ‘(pine) pitch’ 543, 
544n 
*pheikh- ‘spotted’ 505n 
zero-grade *phi-kh- 505n 
*phei-kh. ‘draw, paint’ 123, 543; also 
*phei-kh., *phei-k’- 
zero-grade *phi-kh. 543 
*phei-k'- ‘draw, paint’ 123, 543; also 
*phei-kh-, *phei-kh- 
zero-grade *phi-k’- 543 
*pheis- ‘thresh, mill (grain)’ 598, 766, 
‘mortar and pestle’ 600 
zero-grade *phis- 598, 600 
*pheiskh- ‘fish’ (AEur.) 454, 836 
zero-grade *phiskh. 454 
*phekho_ ‘cook’ 125, 3587, 604 
*phekh. ‘sheep, comb (wool), wool’ 125, 
131, 494, 495n, 496, 500, 780 
*phekh-o- ‘hair, fur’ 505n 
*pheKh-u- ‘sheep, small livestock’ 390, 
391, 391n , 398, 401, 411, 403, 404, 
433, 494, 495, 495n, 496, 499, 500, 
831n 
zero-grade *phkh- 131 
*phkh.o- ‘hair, fur’ 505n 
*phkhu- ‘sheep, small livestock’ 391n 
*phkhu-(o)lo- 391n 
*phel- ‘skin’ 197 
*phel- ‘smooth, even’ 581 
*phel- ‘fortress, fortified city; cliff’ 648, 
648n, 781 
*phel- ‘put together, fold’ 197n, 611n 
*phel-Kh- ‘twist, turn’ 6117; cf. 
*phel-th- 
*phel-th- *put together, fold' 140, 197 
o-grade *phol-th- 197 
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State II *phl-eKh. ‘plait, braid, weave’ 
197, 197n, 611, 611n, 780 
*phelekhu- ‘poleaxe, axe’ 620, 620n, 621n, 
643, 771 
*phelH- ‘full’ 170, 177, 204, 208, 209, 210 
zero-grade *ph|-H- 170, 173, 177, 209, 
210 


*ph[H-(no-) 684 
*phllu- 172 
State II *phl-eH- 204, 208, 209, 210 
*phleH-yo-s ‘full’ 684 
reduplication *phiph(o)IH- ‘fill’ 190 
*phelH- 'skin' 197 
State I] *phl-eH- 197 
*phelH- ‘flat, earth’ 684 
*phel-H-/-th- ‘wide, flat’ 683 
zero-grade *ph]- 177 
*ph]-H-/-th- 683; *ph|-th- 140, 173 
*ph|-th-H-eu- 218 
zero-grade *ph|-th-H-u- 171, 218 
*phithHu-1 247 
*ph]-n- 81 
*phel-Kh- see *phel- ‘put together, fold’ 
*phel-th- see *phel- ‘put together, fold’ 
*phenkhoe ‘five’ 358n, 743, 745, 746, 747 
*phenkhog-Khomth- ‘50’ 745 
*ph(e)nkho.th. ‘all the fingers of one hand’ 
746, 747 
*phenkho-tho. ‘fifth’ 743 
*pher- ‘ask’ 208 
*pher-Kh- ‘ask’ 206, 208, 209, 210 
zero-grade *phr-Kh- 152, 209, 210 
State II *phr-ekh- 206, 208, 209, 210 
*phrekh-Skhe-mi ‘I ask’ 218 
*phr-sKh- 93 
*pher- ‘oak’ 764; also *pherkho. 
*pher-H- ‘front, forward’ 741 
zero-grade *phr-H- 173, 741 
*phrei-wo- ‘only, single’ 741 
*phr-is-mo- ‘first’? 741 
*phr-is-tho- “first” 741 
*phr-H-mo- ‘first’ 741 
*phr-H-wo- ‘first’ 741 
*phrros ‘earlier’ 172 
*pherkho. ‘oak’ 358n,764,776n; also 
*pher- 
*pher-khou- *oak, mountain oak forest; 


mountain, cliff? 526, 527, 527n, 528, 
531, 577, 763 
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*pherkhou-n- ‘thunder god’ 528 
*pherkhou-no- “thunder god' 694, 
695, 696, 697, 698 
*pherkhou.s ‘oak tree’ 530 
*pher-Kh- ‘ditch’ 595, 766 
*pher-kh. see *pher- ‘ask’ 
*pherKh. ‘spotted’ 454a, 509 
*pheru- ‘oak, mountain oak forest; mountain’ 
527, 577, 764 
*pheru-n- ‘thunder god’ 528 
*pheru-no- ‘thunder god’ 694, 695, 
696, 697, 698 
*pheru-s ‘oak tree’ 530 
*phes-os- ‘penis’ 716 
*pheth. у ‘fly’ 50, 55, 125, 131, 186, 193, 
195, 455 
*pheth.r- ‘wing, feather’ 195 
State II *phth-er- ‘wing’ 187, 195 
*phther-om 237 
*pheth.n- ‘wing, feather’ 195 
State I] *phth-en- 195 
zero-grade *phth- 131, 193 
*phet’- ‘foot’ 38, 50, 125a, 133, 158, 688a, 
712; *phét'- 33 
*phet’-s 236, 237, 240; *phet’-m 237; 
*phet'-om 237, 240 
*phe/ot'-s » *phe/ot'-s 158 
o-grade *phot’- 38, 50, 133, 158, 688, 
712; *phót"- 33 
*phot’-s 240n 
*pheu- ‘resinous conifer’ 543; cf. phei- 
zero-grade *phu- 543 
*pheukh. ‘fir, pine’ 543, 544 
zero-grade *phukh. 543 
*phet'-s see *phet’- 
*phët' see *phet’- 
*phHHur ‘fire’ 181, 238, 605, 605л 
*phH-s- see *phoH- ‘drink’ 
*phiHIther- ‘father’ 667, 667n, 669, 669n, 
670, 671, 693, 808n 
*phHther-bhy-om 218 
*phHther-s > *phHIther-Q 158 
*phHthruwio- 669n, 670, 673 
*phi- see *phei- 
*phikh. see *pheikh. 
*phikho- *woodpecker; small songbird, 
finch’ 459, 765; also *sphikho- 


*phikh. see *pheikh- 

*phik'- see *pheik’- 

*phinkhth. ‘paint’ 95; also *phinkb- 

*phinKh. ‘paint’ 95; also *phinkhth. 

*phink’o- sp. ‘small bird’ 459; also 
*sphink'o- 

*phiphoH- see *phoH- 'drink 

*phiph(o)IH- ‘fill’ 190 

*phi-th. ‘fir, pine’ 543, 544, 764 

*phkhy-(o)lo- see *phekh- 

*phl- see *phol- 

*phl-à-r-/-n - ‘earthen floor, threshing floor, 
field’ (AEur.) 836 

*phl-eH- see *phelH- ‘skin’ 

*phl-eH- see *phelH- ‘full’ 

*phleH-yo-s see *phelH- ‘full’ 

*phl-eKh. see *phel- ‘put together, fold’ 


*phleu- ‘float, swim; soak, make wet; travel 
by boat' 582, 587, 715, 767, 842 


*phi(e)u-mon- ‘lungs’ 715 
*ph|-H- see *phelH- ‘full’ 
*ph]H-(no-) see *phelH- ‘full’ 
*phj-H-/-th- see *phelH- ‘flat, earth’ 
*philu- see *phelH- ‘full’ 
*ph|-th- see *phelH- 
*phI-th-H-eu- / *ph|-th-H-u- see 
*phelH- 
*ph|thHu- see *phelH- 
*phithHu-1 see *phelH- 
*phl- see *phelH- 
*ph].n- see *phelH- 
*phnth-H- ‘path’ 49 
*phoH- v ‘drink’ 352, 373 cf. *phe?- 
*phoH(i)- 607, 608 
*phoH-s- 180 
zero-grade *phH]-s- ‘drank’ 180 
reduplication *phiphoH- *drink' 190 
*pboH(i)- v ‘guard’ see *phaH- 
*phokho.thi ‘bread’ 604; cf. *phekho. 
*phol- ‘shield’ 643 
*phol- ‘half, pair’ 682 
zero-grade *phl- 682 
*phorH- ‘passageway’ 779 
*phorkho- ‘piglet’ 508, 765; see *pherkh. 
‘spotted’ 


*photh- *be able, reign' 661 


*photh. ‘master, lord, sovereign; head of 
family, husband’ 144, 661, 665, 669n, 
671, 672 


*photh emphatic particle 315, 316, 318, 321 
*phothni ‘wife, lady’ 661 
*phot’- see *phet’- 

*phot'-s see *phet’- 

*phöt’-s see *phet’- 

*phöt’- see *phet’- 
*phrei-wo- 741; see *pher-H- 
*phr-ekh. see *pher- ‘ask’ 
*phrekh-Skhe-mi see *pher- ‘ask’ 
*phr-eph- ‘become visible 83n 
*phreu- ‘jump’ 452 
*phreu-so- ‘freeze, cold’ 589 
*phr-i ‘up’ 779 

*phr-is-mo- see *pher-H- 
*phr-is-tho- see *pher-H- 
*phrö- verb prefix 594n 
*phrH- see *pher-H- 
*phr-H-mo- see *pher-H- 
*phr-H-wo- see *pher-H- 
*phr-Kh- see *pher- ‘ask’ 
*phrros see *pher-H- 
*phr-skh- cf. *pher-kh- ‘ask’ 
*phrth-H-(u)- 49; cf.*phelH- 
*phth. see *pheth. 

*phth-er- see *pheth. 
*phth.er-/-n- see *pheth. 
*phther-om see *pheth. 
*phukh- see *pheukh- 

*phür- ‘wheat’ 566, 567, 766 


*qhar- ‘nut; nut tree’ 547, 548, 764 
*ghep- “monkey, ape’ 442, 501, 765, 769 
o-grade *qhop- 442, 501, 765, 769 
*qhes-th- ‘bone’ 716 
o-grade *qhos-th- 716 
*qhok’- ‘goat’ 500, 501, 504, 504n, 765 
*qhweph- *wild boar' 435, 501, 508, 765 
*q'emo- 'twin' 680 


*.r inactive deverbal noun 261, 262, 369 
*.r(-) middle 287, 291, 295, 341, 342, 343, 
345 
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*reH- “navigate using oars; row' 582, 767, 
842; also *erH- 

*reH(i)- ‘possesions, property’ 650, 781 
*reH- > *ré- / *réi- 148 

*reH- 148; see *reH(i)- 

*reHk’- ‘strong, efficient’ 654n 

*ré- see *reH(i)- 

*réi- see *reH(i)- 

*reK’-thos 61; see *rek’- ‘direct, 
straighten’ 

*rek’- ‘king, leader’ 158, 186, 654; also 
*rēk’- А 
*rek’- + -s >*rëk'-s 158 

*rek’- ‘direct, straighten’ 654, 654n 
*reK’-thos 61 

*rek’- ‘make wet, irrigate’ 587 

*reth- ‘run, ride; roll’ 186, 622 
o-grade *rotho- ‘wheel’ 613n, 622, 623, 

624, 767 

*reu- ‘roar’ 431 
*reukh. 431; *reuk?- 431 

*reudh- “оге, copper; red' 616, 617, 618, 
658n, 773, 862 
zero-grade *rudh- 616, 773 

*reukh- see *reu- 

*reuk’- see *reu- 

*rék’- ‘king’ 781; also *rek’- 
*rék’(-n-)-1 ‘of a king’ 247 

*rotho- 613a, 622, 623, 624, 767; see 
*reth. 

*rudh- see*reudh- 

*r- see *er- ‘move’ 

*rH-mo- see *arH-mo- 

*r-n- see *er- ‘move’ 

*rneu- see *er- ‘move’ 


*s- see *es- 

*s- subject controlled pronominal 292; also 
*&о. 

*-s/*-os active, nominative 236, 237, 238, 
239, 240, 241, 242, 242n, 243, 246, 247, 
248, 267, 273, 274, 275, 329, 338 
e-grade *-es active plural, nominative plural 

244, 245 

*-5- non-present 341n 

*sakh- ‘holy; sanctify; rite; sacred’ 702, 708, 
780 

*sal- 'salt; sea' 100, 581, 608, 763 

*saus- ‘dry’ 512 
zero-grade *sus- 
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*sawHel- ‘sun’ 590 
*sawel- 100, 168, 181л 
*swel- 100, 161л 
*swen- 161n, 168 
*sä nominative singular feminine deictic 336, 
338n, 345, 346 
*säk’- ‘recognize by signs, omens; ask (the 
god’s will)’ 705, 708, 780 
*säwel- see *sawHel- 
*-se- 3rd person singular pronominal dative 
314; also *-si- 
*sebho- ‘self’? 262n 
*segh-s- see *seph- 
*sefh- ‘have, hold; defeat, conquer’ 95, 95n, 
131, 134, 251 
*sef-tho- 95 
*segh-s- 95 
zero-grade *s@h- ‘have’ 131, 134 
*seH(i)- ‘knit, tie, bind, twist; song, singing’ 
610, 734; cf. *syu(H)- 
zero-grade *sH-yo- 18175; *sHy-u- ‘tie, 
fasten’ 610 
*sHomen- ‘song, singing’ 733 
*sHH-óm ‘obligation’ 1817 
*seH(i)- ‘sow’ 594, 595, 766 
*sé- 370 
*sémen- ‘seed, semen’ 594 
*seH- ‘sour’ 137, 148 
*seHur- ‘liquid coming from human or 
animal body, urine’ 717 
*sekh. ‘dry’ 134 
zero-grade *skh- 134 
*sekhür- ‘axe, poleaxe’ 771 
*sekho. ‘follow’ 186 
*sekho. ‘eye, see’ 602; also *Sekho. 
*sek'- ‘abut, touch’ 134 
zero-grade *sk’- 134 
*sekhs- ‘six’ 106; also *swekh-, *$oekh., 
wekhs. 
*sel- ‘living space’ 649 
*selk’- ‘hunt’ 602 
*selph- ‘oil, butter’ 609, 766 
*sem- ‘one’ 740 
*sem-l- ‘once’ 551л 
*sém- 741 
*sem-i- ‘half’ 741 
o-grade *som- 740 
zero-grade *smmo- 172, 174 
*sen- ‘old’ 685n, 750n 
*sen-yös < *sen-yos-s 159 
*senH- ‘win, obtain’ 170, 226n 


zero-grade *snH- 170 
*senu- ‘back’ 203, 208 
o-grade *sonu- 203, 208 
Type B *sneu- 203, 208 
o-grade *snou- 203 
*sen-yos-s see *sen- 
*sen-yös see *sen- 
*seph- ‘bury’ 728n 
*sephthm ‘seven’ 172, 743, 745, 747, 772 
*sephth-mo- 'seventh' 743 
*sephthrä-khomth- 70° 745 
*ser- ‘flow, move’ 197 
*ser-u- 196 
State II *sr-eu- 196 
*serkh- ‘compensate a loss, indemnify’ 707, 
708, 780 
*serk’- ‘guard, take care (of a sick person), 
love; be sick’ 711a; also *stherk’- 
*serph. ‘crawl; snake’ 187, 193, 445 
zero-grade *srph- 193 
*serph- 'sickle, implement for harvesting' 
597, 598, 766 
*ser-u- see *ser- 
*serw- ‘booty, plunder’ 644, 780 
o-grade *sorw- 644, 780 
*ses- ‘lie, sleep, rest’ 83n, 216n, 255, 256 
*set’- ‘sit? 32, 100, 131, 101, 134, 255, 367 
[*set^-tho-] 307 
*set'-thos 62 
o-grade *sot’- 
*sot’-yo-(m) ‘seat, throne’ 367 
zero-grade *st’- 101, 134; *-st’- 131 
*seu- ‘wring, squeeze out juice’ 563 
zero-grade *su- 563 
*seu- ‘rain’ 586, 764 
zero-grade *su- 586, 764 
*seu- ‘produce, give birth’ 511, 511m, 775 
zero-grade *sü- 511, 511n 
*suthu- 511 
*seuH- ‘give birth’ 667 
zero-grade *suH- 667 
*seukh- ‘suck’ 124n; also *seuk’- 
*seuk’- ‘suck’ 124a; also seukh- 
*sé- see *seH(i)- 
*sém- see *sem- 
*semen- see*seH(i)- ‘sow’ 
*sém-i- see *sem- 
*sph. see *seph- 
*sHomen- see *seH(i)- ‘knit, tie’ 
*sH-yo- see *seH(i)- ‘knit, tie’ 


*sHy-u- see *seH(i)- “knit, tie' 

*sHH-óm see *seH(i)- “knit, tie' 

*-s(i) 2nd person 253n, 255, 258, 283, 
283n, 285, 287, 296, 297, 298, 299, 342 

*-si- 3rd person singular pronominal dative 
314; also *-se- 

*sinfho- ‘lion’ 427 

*sisthaH- see *sthaH- 'stand' 

*skh. see *sekh- 

*skheit’- ‘thin’ 97; also *skheit’- 

*skhel- ‘stumble, make a mistake’ 39, 49 

*skher- ‘carve, shear, cut (ош) 612, 780 

*skheit'- ‘thin’ 97; also *skheit’- 

*skher/n-(t'-) ‘feces’ 717 

*skho. see *sekho. 

*sk’- see *sek’- 

*sk'rebh- ‘scratch, scrape, draw’ 536; also 
*k'rebh- 

*sk’röbho- ‘hornbeam’ 535, 536, 764; also 
*k’röbho- 

*sl-(i)- ‘molten metal; lead’ 6165 

*smekh-r- ‘chin’ 96, 97; also *smekh-r- 

*smekh-r- ‘chin’ 96, 97; also *smekh-r- 
zero-grade *smokhru- ‘beard’ 814 

*-s-(mo)- superlative 340 

*smokhru- see *smekh-r- 

*smmo- see *sem- 

*sneH- ‘spin, weave, bind, braid’ 609, 780 
*sneH-(i/u-) 609 

*sneigho. ‘snow’ 587, 764 
*sneigho.s 157 

*sneu- see *senu- 

*sneubh- *marry' 663n; also *neubh- 

*sneu-r/-n- ‘tendon, sinew’ 716 

*snou- see *senu- 

*snuso- ‘daughter-in-law, sister-in-law’ 
663, 664, 665, 673 

*snH- see *senH- 

*snth- see *es- ‘be’ 

*snthyo- see *es- ‘be’ 

*so masculine singular deictic nominative 
188, 336, 338n, 339n, 345, 346 

*so particle 313, 314, 316, 318, 321; also 

su 

= ane person Singular middle secondary 

*-soi 2nd person singular middle primary 
287, 342 
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*sokhtho. ‘take care of a sick person’ 711n 

*sol-(w-) ‘health’ 711a 

*som aspectual particle 145, 315, 316, 318, 
319n, 321 


*sonth. see *es- 'be' 

*sonth-m see *es- 'be' 

*sonth-s see *es- ‘be’ 

*sor- ‘woman’ 666, 666n; cf. -sor 

*.sor feminine 186n, 244; cf. sor- 

*sot’-yo-(m) see *set'- 

*speKh. ‘see’ 50 

*sph(e)H- ‘ripen, mature’ 49 

[*sphelG-] ‘piece of wood’ 38 

*sphelgh- ‘spleen’ 715 

*sphent’- ‘perform sacrificial libation, offer 
sacrifice; sprinkle’ 562, 608, 780 
o-grade *sphont'- 708n 

*spher- “move away, push away' 38, 48 
o-grade *sphrr- 169 
*spherG- 48 
*spherHk’- 177 

zero-grade *sphrHk?- > *sphrk’- 177 

*spher-k’- ‘sparrow’ 458 

*sphikho- ‘woodpecker; small songbird, 
finch’ 459, 765; also *phikho- 

*sphink’o- ‘sp. ‘small bird’ 459; also 
*phink’o- 

[*sphon-dh-] ‘prop, support’ 38 

*sphrHk’- see *spherHk’- 

*sphrr- see *spher- 

*sphrk'- see *spherHk’- 

*sr-eu- see *ser- 

*sriH-s > *sriH-@ ‘woman’ 159 

*srik’- ‘cold’ 589 

*srph- see *serp- ‘crawl’ 

*sthaH- ‘stand’ 49, 143, 175, 179, 255, 
256; *sthaH>- 137; *stha- 137, 175, 401, 
472 
zero-grade *sthH- 49, 143, 179 

*sthH-tho- ppl. 179 
reduplication *sisthaH- - *thisthaH- 190 

*sthaH- ‘rob, steal; thief? 781; also *thaH- 
*sthaHi- ‘rob, steal, conceal; thief’ 651; 

also *thaHi- 

*sthaH>- see *sthaH- ‘stand’ 

*sthaHi- see *sthaH- 'rob' 

*sthà- see *sthaH- ‘stand’ 
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*stha. “herd, flock' 472; cf. *sthaH- “stand' 

*stheik’- ‘stab; sharp, sharpened’ 421a; also 
*theik’- 

*stheK’- ‘cover’ 49; also *theK’- 

*-sther- ‘star’ 152 
zero-grade *-sthg- 152 

*stberk’- ‘guard, take care (of a sick person), 
love; be sick’ 7115; also *serk’- 

*stheuro- ‘bull’ 439n; also *theuro-; cf. 
*thauro- 

*sthH- see *sthaH- ‘stand’ 

*sthIJ-tho- see *sthaH- ‘stand’ 

*-sthr- see *-sther- 

*(-)st’- see *set’- 

р particle 313, 314, 316, 318, 321; also 

so 

*su- see *seu- ‘wring, squeeze out juice’ 

*su- see *seu- ‘rain’ 

*su- ‘good’ 683; also *wesu- 
*su-t’yeu- ‘good day’ 694 

*-s-u/*-s-i locative 335, 345, 347 

*suH- see *seuH- 

*su(H)-nu- ‘son’ 668, 669, 670, 670n, 671, 
673; also *su(H)-o-, *su(H)y-o- 

*su(H)-o- ‘son’ 668; also *su(H)-nu-, 
*su(H)y-o- 

*su(H)y-o- ‘son’ 668; also *su(H)-nu-, 
*su(H)-o- 

*suph- see *sweph- 

*sus- see*saus- 

*suthu- see *seu- ‘produce, give birth’ 

*su-t’yeu- see *su- ‘good’ 

*suyo- see *su(H)y-o- 

*sü- ‘extended family’ 666n 

*sü- see *seu- “produce, give birth' 

*sü- ‘pig’ 508, 5085, 5095, 511, 511n, 512, 
513, 765, 774 

*sünu- see *su(H)-nu- 

*swat’- ‘sweet’ 100 

*swe- reflexive, ‘one’s own’ 188, 666, 729; 
also *$0e- 

*swe- 2nd person plural 222, 222n 

*sweit’- ‘sweat’ 100 

*swekh. ‘six’ 93, 106; also *sekhs-, 
*éoeKh. wekhs- 

*swekhru(H)- ‘mother-in-law’ 96, 107, 
328; also *éoeKhru(H)- 
*swekhru-s 328 


*swekburo- ‘father-in-law’ 96; also 
*g0ekhuro- 
*swel- 100; see *sawHel- 
*swelkh- ‘furrow’ 595; also *$0elkh- 
*sw(e)me 2nd person plural possessive 222 
*swen- see *sawHel- 
*swentho- ‘strong, healthy’ 702 
*sweph- ‘sleep’ 100, 187, 194 
zero-grade *suph- 100, 194 
*swe-sor- “sister” 102, 107, 188, 244; also 
*$9esor- 
*swesor-m 237 
*swesor-s 158, 236, 237 
*swesor-s > *swesor-@ 158 
*s-wé 2nd person plural stressed 222 
*swo- mrthi-m mer-/mr- “die the death of 
one's ancestors' (= a natural death) 729 
*s-yeH-m see *es- 
*s-yeH-s see *es- 
*s-yeH-t see *es- 

*-syo genitive singular 306, 329, 330, 331, 
332, 332n, 334, 345, 347; also *-osyo 
*syu(H)- ‘sew; knit, twist’ 609, 610, 734, 

780; cf. *seH(i)- ‘knit, tie’ 
*Sam(a)lu- see *Samlu- 
*Samlu- ‘apple’ 5507, 551, 553; also 
*amlu-; *ablu- 
*Sam(a)lu- ‘apple’ 550, 766; *Sam|- 
‘apple’ 778 
*Sam|- see *Samlu- 
*Sekhwo- ‘horse’ 4782, 482; cf. ekhw- 
*Sekho. ‘see, look; eye, view’ 134, 602, 
688n, 712; also *ѕекћо- 
o-grade *Sokho- 602, 688a, 712 
zero-grade *Skho- 134, 602 
*Sokho- 602, 688n, 712; see Sekho- 
*$kho. see 8ekho. 


*§0. subject controlled pronominal , reflexive, 
‘one’s own’ 292; also *s- 
*&0e. reflexive, ‘one’s own’ 663, 666, 666n; 
also *swe- 
*$0ei- ‘milk’ 107n 
*60ei- ‘brandish, swing’ 107n 
*§0ekh. ‘six’ 107n; also *sekhs-, *swekb-, 
wekhs. ` 
*§0ekhs. ‘six’ 743, 745, 747, 775 
*éoekhs-Khomth- ‘60’ 745 
*éoeKh-tho- ‘sixth’ 743 


*éoekhr- ‘head of family, head of one’s own 
people' 663 


*éoekhru(H)- ‘husband’s mother, mother-in- 


law' 107, 662, 663, 665, 671; also 
*swekhru(H)- 
*0ekhry-ro- ‘husband’s father, father-in- 
law’ 662; cf. *$0ekhuro- 
*§0ekhs. see *$0ekh- 
*g0ekhs-khomth- see *goekh. 
*§Oekh.tho. see *éoeKh- 


*éoeKhuro- ‘husband’s father, father-in-law’ 


107n, 662, 663, 665, 671; also 
*swekhuro- 
*§0(e)likh. ‘willow’ 539, 540, 764 
*éoelkh- ‘furrow’ 595, 766; also *swelkh- 
*§0er- ‘dark color’ 685n 


*§0e-sor- ‘sister’ 107, 666, 667, 670, 671, 
672, 673; also *swesor- 


*terph- ‘want’ 28 
Type B *treph- 28 

*.th inactive 238, 239, 240, 338 

*-th- 2nd person object particle 314 

*.th_ reflexive 315n 

*-tha-dh(i) 2nd person singular middle 287; 
also *-tha-r(i) 

*thaH- ‘rob, steal, conceal; thief’ 781; also 
*sthaH- 


*thaHi- ‘rob, steal, conceal; thief? 651; also 


*sthaHi- 

*thaHi- see *thaH- 

*thaH-I- ‘rot’ 774n 
zero-grade *thH-I- 774n 

*-tha-r(i) 2nd person singular middle 287, 
also *-tha-dh(i) 

*thauro- *wild bull, aurochs, bison; wild 
cow' 439, 440, 491, 495, 658n, 765, 769, 
862; cf. *theuro-, *stheuro- 

E feminine singular deictic accusative 

*the 2nd person singular 188, 222 


*-the 2nd person verbal pronominal 254n, 
264 


*theik’- ‘stab; sharp, sharpened’ 4212; also 
*stheik’- 

*theK’- ‘cover’ 49; also *stheK’- 
*theK’-thos ppl. 61 
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*theKh. see *thekho_ 
*thekh. ‘child’ 131, 132 
zero-grade *thkh. 131, 132 
*thekhs- ‘manufacture, prepare, produce; 
weave, braid; work (something); mold, 
model (in clay)’ 611, 734, 780 
*thekho. ‘run, flow swiftly’ 126л, 132, 578, 
763 
*theKh. 44 
*thel- *bear, carry' 152 
zero-grade *th]- 152 
*-thel- agentive suffix 215, 216n 
*then- ‘thin’ 33, 684 
zero-grade *thnnu- 172 
*-then(-) nominal suffix 216n 
*theph. ‘heat, warmth; warm’ 126, 126a, 
132, 220, 589, 764, 776, 776n 
*ther- ‘rub, abrade, polish; drill, bore hole’ 
191a, 200, 612, 780 
o-grade *thor- 
reduplication *thor-thor- 1915 
*ther-H- 152 
zero-grade *thr-H- 152 
State II *thre-H- 200 
*-ther(-) agentive suffix 186n, 215, 216n, 
373 
*therH- “cross, penetrate; defeat, conquer, 
overcome' , 176, 278, 367, 721n, 722n 
o-grade *thorH- 278 
zero-grade *thrH- 170, 173, 176, 721n; 
722n; *thp- 81,176 
*-thero- comparative 339, 345 
*therph- ‘tum’ 1917 
o-grade *thorph- 
reduplication *thor-thorph- 191n 
zero-grade *thrph- 194 
Type B *threph- 187, 194 
*ther-s- ‘dry out’ 39, 186, 367 
*thers- ‘tremble’ 207, 208 
Type B *thres- 207, 208 
*theth(e)r- “black grouse, capercaillie, 
pheasant(?)' 459, 765 
*theuro- ‘bull’ 4397; also *stheuro-; cf. 
*thauro- 
*theu-th- ‘society, folk, people’ 33, 652, 
835 : 
*th(e)we 2nd person singular possessive 222 
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*-thHa 2nd person (perfect/middle) 256, 
257, 258, 258, 260, 287 


*-thHai 2nd person middle 261 
*-thHor 2nd person singular middle 342 
*thH.-l- see *thaH-l- 


*-th(i) 3rdperson 253n, 255, 258, 283, 
283n, 287, 296, 297, 298, 299 


*thisthaH- see *sthaH- ‘stand’ 
*thkh. see *thekh. 

*th]- see *thel- 

*thnnu- see *then- 

[*-tho-] participial suffix 29, 682n 
*tho particle 313, 314, 316, 318, 321 


*tho neuter singular deictic nominative- 
accusative 188, 336, 338, 338n, 339n, 
345, 346 


*tho-th. 2405 

*-tho 3rd person singular middle secondary 
287 

*thoi masculine plural deictic nominative 338 


*-thoi 3rd person singular middle primary 
287, 342 


*thom masculine singular deictic accusative 
336 


*-thor 3rd person singular middle 342,343 

*thor-thor- see *ther- 

*thor-thorph. see *therph. 

*tho-th see *tho 

*thr-eH- see *ther- 

*threi- ‘three’ 187, 194, 743, 746 

zero-grade *thri- ‘three’ in compounds 

194, 743, 745 
*thris ‘three times’ 743 
*thri-Khomth- ‘30° 745 

*threm- ‘tremble’ 187 

*threph. see *therph- 

*thres- see *thers- 

*thri- see*threi- 

*thris see*threi- 

*thrj-khomth- see *threi- 

*-thragent noun, kin term suffix. 169 

*thr-H- see *ther- 

*thrH- see *therH- 

*thrph- see *therph- 

*thr- see *therH- 

*thu see *thwe- 


*thus-Khmthyom ‘1000’ (= ‘strong 
hundred’) 746 

*thwe- ‘you’ 2nd person singular 188, 194 
zero-grade *thy 194 

*th-wé 2nd person singular stressed 222 


*thoekh. ‘body, body part; membrane, skin’ 
712 


*0’- see *et’- 

*-t” inactive 238, 239, 240 

*-t 3rdperson 253n 

*t'aHph. ‘eat ritual food offered to a deity’ 
606, 780 

*aiwér- ‘husband’s brother’ 68, 662, 663, 
665, 671, 673 

*t'aKhru- ‘tears’ n. 715; also *akhru 

*Paph- ‘sacrifice’ 772, 776n 

pes ‘give off light, shine’ 196, 211, 212, 


zero-grade *t'i- 211 
*teik'- 1505 
*PeiKh- see *t'eiKh- 
*teikh- ‘show’ 150, 706, 780; *t'eiKh- 
32; *t'ey-Kh- 140 
zero-grade *t'i-Kh- 140, 150 
*t’eik-sy6 ‘I will show’ 341n 
*t’ei-w- ‘god’ 32, 196, 210, 211; cf. *t'ei- 
*t'eiw-o- 210, 692 
*tPeiw-om 237 
*peiw-os 236, 237, 700 
*PeiwiH-s > *t'eiwiH-O ‘godess’ 159 
zero-grade *t'i-w- 211, 396 
*tpi-w-es 192; *t'iwyos ‘divine’ 218 
State II *t y-eu- 32, 192, 196, 210, 211, 
212, 396; 401, 590, 692, 693, 699 
*Pyeus 41 
*t'yeu(s)-phHther- 680, 692, 693, 
694, 695, 697, 698 
*t'eKh. ‘ten’ 43 
*t'eKhm ‘ten’ 33 
*t'ekh-s- ‘serve, worship’ 95; also *t’ekh- 
*t'eKh_ ‘serve, worship’ 95, 126n; also 
*t'ekh-s- 
*Ре В. ‘right’ 133 
o-grade *t'okh- 133 
*t'eKh-m ‘ten’ 133, 169, 198, 744, 856; also 
*(t)Khmth., *"Kh-om- 
*pekhm-th- ‘ten’ (= ‘two hands’) 1332, 
171, 744, 747 


*t'eKh-s- ‘ten’ 686 
*t'eKh-u- ‘ten’ 198 
*el- ‘long’ 199 
*PelHgh. 177 
*t'J-H-gh. 177, 180, 199; *t’Tgh. 177 
*t'elH(n)gho- 685 
*t’?em- ‘build, erect’ 6465 
*t'em-r- 551л 
o-grade *t’om- ‘house, building’ 37, 44, 
645, 645n, 646n, 652, 674, 781; 
‘indoors’ 647 
*t'emH- ‘tame’ 171, 177, 4037, 491 
o-grade *t'omH- 403n 
*t'om-H-s- ‘tame’ 180 
zero-grade *t’mH- 171, 177; *t'rn- 177 
*t'em-r- 551n; see *t'em- 
*t'ens- ‘dense, solid’ 150 
zero-grade *t’ns- 150 
*t'ns-u- 173 
*t'enth- ‘tooth’ 459 
*t'enth-m 237 
*t’enth-s 236, 237 
*t’er- ‘remove bark, skin’ 192, 201, 202, 
612, 780 
zero-grade *t’r-oH- 201, 202 
*t'er-kh- ‘see’ 140, 186, 193 
*Perkh-eyo-thi ‘he shows’ 218 
zero-grade *t’r-kh- 140, 171, 193 
*t'eru- ‘oak (wood); tree’ 202; *t'erw- 
149, 192, 208, 525, 526, 530n, 764 
*t'er-w-aH 245 
*terw-om 237, 245 
*t'erwo-s 168 
o-grade *t'oru- 187, 202, 530, 531; 
*t'orw- 149, 192, 193, 208, 525, 526, 
530n, 764 
Type B *t'rou- 
zero-grade *t'ru- 
Type B *t’reu- 
525, 526, 549 
*t'er-w- see *t'eru- 
*ter-w-aH see *t’eru- 
*terw-om see *t’eru- 
*t'erwo-s see *t’eru- 
*t'eu- ‘remain’ 200 
State II *t’w-aH- 200 
*t'eukh- ‘pull, lead’ 150, 500 
zero-grade *t'ukh- 150 
*tey-kh- see *t'eikh- 
*PH- see *’oH- 
*t’?H°- see *t'oH- 


525, 526 
192, 531 
149, 192, 193, 202, 208, 
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*t'H-SKh. 180; see *t'oH- 

*tH-tho- see *t'oH- 

*t'i- see *t'ei- 

*t'igh- ‘goat’ 501л, 774 

*t'i-Kh. see *t'eiKh- 

*t'it'oH- 189; see *t'oH- 

*t'iu- ‘day’ 693; cf. *t'ei- 

*ti-w- see *t'ei-w- 

*t'i-w-es see *t'ei-w- 

*t'iwyos see *t'ei-w- 

*(t')kKhmth- ‘ten’ 744, 745; also *t'ekh-m, 
*tkh-om- 

*(t')Khmthom ‘100’ 744 

*t'Kh-om- ‘ten’ 198; also *t'ekh-m, 
*(t*)khmth- 

*(t*)khomth- ‘ten’ 745 

*t]J-H-gh- see*t'el- 

*tIgh- see*t'el- 

*t'mH- see *t'emH- 

*t'in- see *t'emH- 

*tnghuH- ‘tongue’ 714 

*t'ns- see *t'ens- 

*t’ns-u- see *t'ens- 

*t'oH- ‘give; take; take a wife’ 44, 175, 179, 
180, 655, 656, 658, 660, 781, 835; 
*t'oHs- ‘give’ 137; *t'oHo- 143, 147; 
*PoHw- 147 

*t'oHs-ther-s > *t'oH3-thér-Q ‘giver’ 
158, *t'oH-ther-s 236, 237, 
*t'oHther-m 237 

reduplication *t’it’?oH- 189 
zero-grade *t?H- 180; *PHo- 143 

*t'H-8Kh- iterative 180 

*t’H-tho- ppl. 179 

*t’oH3- see *t’oH- 

*t'oHo- see *t'oH- 

*t’oHther-m see *t'oH- 

*t'oH-ther-s see *t'oH- 

*t'oHw- see *t'oH- 

*t'om- see *t’em- 

*tomH- see *t'emH- 

*t'om-H-s- see *t'emH- 

*t'or-u- see *t'eru- 

*tor-w- see *t'eru- 

*t'6- ‘give’ 37, 44, 137, 175 

*treu- see *t'eru- 

*t'reu-os ‘tree’ 428 

*t'r-oH- see *t'er- 
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*t'rou- see *t'eru- 
*tr-u- see *t'eru- 
*t'r-Kh. see *t'er-Kh- 
*t'ukh. see*t'eukh. 
*t'us- ‘bad’ 683 
*t'us-t'yeu- ‘bad day’ 694 
*t'w- 'two' 244n 
*t'wei-phlo- ‘double’ 682 
*(t)w-i- 741n, 742, 744 
*t'w-i-phe/ot'- ‘two-footed’ 7415 
*t'wis ‘twice’ 743 

*t?wo- ‘two’ 742, 746 
*twó 188 

*t'w-aH- see *t'eu- 

*twei-phlo- see t^w- 

*tw-i- see t'w- 

*(t)wi- seet'w- 

*t?w-i-phe/ot’- see t'w- 

*t'wis see t’w- 

*Pw-i-t’kbmtb- ‘twenty’ 741a; also 
wi-t’khmtbh- 
*t'wi-t'Kkhmth-iH- 744n 

*t'wo- see t’w- 

*t!wó see t'w- 

*t'y-eu- see *t'ei-w- 

*t'yeus see *t'ei-w- 

*tyeu(s)-phHther- see *t'ei-w- 


*t'oe- ‘two’ 747 
*t'oo- ‘two’ 742; cf. *t’wo-, *t'oe- 


*-u imperative 298, 299 


*-uH/*-ü collective, feminine 327, 328, 345, 
346 


*ukho- see *wekho. 

*ukhos-en- ‘moisten, water; bull’ 483 

*u-n-et"-thi ‘sprinkle with water’ 216; cf. 
*u-n-t'-nthi 

*u-n-t'-nthi ‘sprinkle with water’ 216, 218; 
cf. *u-n-et?-thi 

*upher ‘over, above’ 33 

*upho preverb ‘under, below’ 401 

*us- see *au- 


*us-mé 2nd person plural pronominal 
stressed 222 


*uth. / *ut?- preverb ‘up, out’ 212 
*ut' see *wet’- ‘water’ 


*wästho- ‘empty, devastated’ 684 


*wath- ‘soothsayer, prophet’ 699, 734 
*we I st person plural inclusive pronominal 


*we- 254, 254n 
*wei- 254 
*wes 254 
*-we 254n, 265 
*webh. see *Hw-ebh. 
*weGh. see *wefh- ‘convey’ 
[*weg-thos] see *wefh- ‘convey’ 
*wefh. exclamation 93 
*wefh. ‘ride, convey, carry by vehicle’ 95, 
360, 465n, 623, 627, 761, 835 
[*weg-thos] ppl. 29; *weGh-thos 62 
o-grade *woßho- ‘carriage, cart’ 627, 634; 
*wogh-s- > *woks- 95, 360; 
*wei- see *we 
*wei- ‘weave; twist, plait 540, 559, 560, 
560n, 563 
*w(e/o)i-o-/-4 560 
*wei-thi- 559 
*wei-thu- 560 
o-grade *woi- 
*woi-n- ‘wreath’ 560 
*woi-thu- 560; see *wei- ‘twist’ 
zero-grade *wi- 559, 560 
*wi-thi- 559 
*wi-thu- 560 
*weikh- ‘sacred’ 704n 
*weikh. ‘social grouping, clan, village’ 646, 
781 
o-grade *woikh- 646, 647, 652 
*weik’- sp. tree, elm' 545n 
*wein-äk’- ‘vineyard’ 559n, 778n 
*weino- ‘grape, grapevine; wine’ 557, 558, 
608, 766, 778, 862; *wino 558n; cf. 
*wei-’weave’ 
o-grade *woino- 557, 558, 608, 766, 778, 
862 
zero-grade *wino- 557, 558, 766 
variant *wiono- 557 
*w(e/o)i-o-/-ä see *wei-’twist’ 
*weis- ‘weasel’ 441 
*weit’- ‘know’ 414, 415 
*weit’-(n)- ‘wolf’ 413, 414, 764 
[*weit'-tho-] ‘known’ 30n 
o-grade *woit’- 734n 
zero-grade *wit’- 734n 
*wit?-tho- 47; *wit'-thos 61 
*wei-thi- see *wei- ‘twist’ 
*wei-thu- see *wei- ‘twist’ 


*weiwer- 'squirrel' 441 
variant *wewer- 441 

*wekho. ‘speak, talk, compose, praise’ 127, 
186, 193, 393, 704n, 733; cf. *Hwekho. 
o-grade *wokho- *voice, word' 145, 175, 

393; *wokho-s 157 
zero-grade *ukho. 127, 193 

*wekhs- ‘six’ 106; also *sekhs-, swekh., 
*g0ekh. 

*wel- ‘lacerate, tear apart prey; wound, kill; 
dead, place of the dead; pasture’ 413n ,433, 
723, 735, 793 

*wendh- ‘weave, plait’ 632n 

*wer- ‘call, talk’ 186, 200 

*werdh- / *wordh- word 33 
State II *wr-eH- 200 

*wer- ‘bend, turn’ 191n 

o-grade *wor- 
*wor-w 1915 

*wer- ‘heather’ 571, 571n, 764 

o-grade *wor- 
*wroi-kho- 571 

*wer- ‘bum’ 590 

*wer- 'defend (oneself), save (oneself), 
protect (oneself)' 645, 780 

*wer- ‘look, pay attention, be careful’ 709 

*wer- ‘water’ 778 

*werdh- see *wer- ‘talk’ 

*werdh. ‘grow; high’ 205, 208 
Type B *wredh. 205, 208 

*werk’- ‘turn’ 190 

*werk’- ‘surround, enclose’ 193, 206, 208 
Type B *wrek’- ‘fence v.' 193, 205, 208 

zero-grade *wrk’- 193 

*wer-n- ‘alder, poplar; log, beam, mast’ 546 

*wers- ‘pour, spill’ 587 
*wers-en- ‘bull’ 484 

zero-grade *wrs-en- 484 

*wes see*we 

*wes- ‘good’ 186 
o-grade *wos-u ‘good’ 398 

*wes- ‘moisten’ 444 

*w-es- State II *w-es- ‘cast light, burn’ 198, 
199n; see *au-, *eus- 

*w-es- State II ‘get dressed’ 610; see *eu- 

*wes- ‘buy, sell; price, trade value’ 651, 
781 

*wes-(n-) 650 
o-grade *wos- 650, 781 
*wos-(n-) 650 
*wesr-/n- ‘spring, summer’ 750n 
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*wes-r/n-(th-) 596n 
*wes-ther- ‘shepherd, herder’ 601, 765 
*westhr-om ‘clothing’ 237 
*wesu- ‘good’ 214n, 683; also *su- 
*wetho- ‘old’ 685 
*wet'- ‘convey’ 163 
*wet’- ‘water’ 216, 579, 835 
*wet'-n-th-(os) 162 
*wet’or-th 162 
*wet’Or 162 
*wet'r-th- ‘water’ 747 
o-grade *wot’- 583n 
*wot'-enth- 5837 
*wot'-on- 32n 
*wot'-or- 32n, 447, 448, 583n 
*wot'-or- 'otter' 448 
*wot'or-th 238 
*wot'orth phIH-e ‘the water is wide’ 
257 
*wot'r-th- *water 747 
zero-grade *ut'- 579 
*ut'-n-th-(os) 162 
*ut'or-th 162 
*ut'or 162 
*ut’r-th. ‘water’ 747 
*wewer- see *weiwer- 
*widheu- ‘widow’ 662, 662n 
*wink’- sp. ‘tree’ 545n 
*wino- see *weino- 
*wiono- see *weino- 
*wi-thi- see *wei- ‘twist’ 
*wi-thu- see *wei- ‘twist’ 
*wit’- see *weit’- 
*wit'-tho- see *wez 391 
*wiro- 401 
*wiro-phekhu- ‘people and animals’ 392 
*wir-o-phkhw-o- 391 
*wir-o-phkhw-o- > *wir-o-phkh-o- 
433n 
*wl-o-phekh-(ä) ‘fox’ 433, 433n, 765 
*wl-o-phekhw-(ä) 433, 4335 
*wlkho. ‘wolf’ 152, 171, 413, 413n, 415, 
415n, 433, 764; also *w\ph. 
*wikho.iH 247; *wikhoj 247 
*wikho.om 237, 247 
*w|kho-os 236, 237, 247 
*wlkhoo-s-yo wökh0s ‘wolf speech’ 
235n 
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*wlph- ‘wolf’ 413n, 415n, 415, 432, 433, 
764; also *w|kho. 
*wiph-i/-& 433 
*wobhsa- ‘wasp’ 453 
*woGh. see *wefh- ‘convey’ 
*woghoni- ‘plow’ 595 
*wofho- see *wefh. ‘convey’ 
*woikh- see *weikh- 
*woi-n- see *wei- 
*woino- see *weino- 
*woi-thu- see *wei- ‘twist’ 
*woit'- see *weit’- 
*wokho. see *wekho. 
*wordh. see *wer- ‘talk’ 
*wor-m- ‘ant’ see *morw- 
*wor-m- ‘worm’ 191и; cf. *wer- ‘bend’ 
zero-grade *wrt’- 764 
*wrmi- ‘red, purple’ 445, 445n 
*wrmo- ‘red, purple’ 445 
*wort’- ‘rose’ 764; cf. *wrät’- 
zero-grade *wrt?- 764 
*wor-w- see *wer- ‘bend’ 
*wos-u see *wes- 
*wot’- see *wet’- ‘water’ 
*wOkho-s see *wekho. 
*wrät’- ‘branch, root’ 572 
o-grade *wrot’- ‘rose’ 572 
zero-grade *wrt'- ‘branch, root; rose’ 572 
*wrt'-no- ‘root’ 572 
*wredh. see *werdh- 
*wr-eH- 200; see *wer- 'talk' 
*wrek'- see *werk'- 
*wr-en- ‘lamb’ 499 
*wrk'- see *werk’- 
*wroi-kho- see *wer- ‘heather’ 
*wrot'- see *wrat’- 
*wrughyo- (AEur.) ‘rye’ 568 
*wrdh-o-s ‘blackberry’ 556 
*wrmi- see *wor-m- ‘worm’ 
*wrmo- see *wor-m- *worm' 
*wrs-en- see *wers- 
*wrt'- see *wrät’- 
*wrt'-no- see *wrat’- 


*yaH- 'ride (in a vehicle)” 627, 767; cf. *ei- 
‘go’ 
*yak’- ‘sacred’ 186, 704n 
*-ye- causative 297, 298, 299 
*yebh. ‘elephant; ivory’ 443, 444, 765; cf. 
*Hebh. 
*yebh. ‘copulate’ 716n; cf. *eibh- 
*yegis ‘ice’ 565n; cf. yek’- 
*yeHkh- ‘healthy’ 718n 
zero-grade *yHkh- 718n 
*-yeH- optative 296, 297, 299; also *-iH- 
*yekh- ‘say, entreat, solemnly utter’ 186, 
718n 
*yekhop-th. ‘liver’ 715, also *yekhor-th 
*yekhor-th ‘liver’ 238, 715, 747 
*yekhu(o)- 214n; also *ekhu(o)- 
*(y)ek'- ‘cold, ice’ 214n, 565n, 764; cf. 
*eis- ‘ice’, *yegis 
*(y)enHther- ‘husband’s brother’s wife’ 
662, 665, 673 
*yeu-k’- ‘connect, join, harness’ 625 
zero-grade yuk’- 
*yuk’-om ‘yoke’ 154, 237, 240, 625, 
626, 767, 774 
*yuk’-s ‘bound, tied’ 240 
*yeu-s- ‘(meat) soup, broth’ 608 
*yewo- ‘barley’ 565, 766, 821 
*yewo- ‘establishment, ritual rule, ritual 
norm’ 706, 780 
*yew(o)- dheH- ‘establish’ 710 
*yér- ‘season when grain grows and ripens’ 
597n 
*yHIkh. see *yeHkh- 
*yo- relative element 188,235, 307 
*yo-s relative pronominal 338, 339, 345 
*yo-th neuter/accusative relative pronominal 
240n, 338, 339 
*-yo(-) ‘and’; linking element 235, 308, 
309n, 319, 320, 330, 332 
*-yo- verbal formative 341, 341n, 367 
*yu- 2nd person pronominal 254n 
*yuk’-om see *yeu-k’- 
*yuk’-s see *yeu-k’- 
*ywe- 2nd person plural pronominal 222 


*-() inactive 239, 240, 241, 245, 248, 249, 
267, 274, 275 
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able, be — 84, 661 

able, be —; reign 661 

above,up 212, 779 

accord, agreement; peace; 
establishment 123, 158 

acknowledge guilt or sin 705 


attention, pay — 709 

aurochs, wild bull, bison 
439, 491, 495, 765, 769 

avenge 709 

awake, be —; notice 21, 29, 
150, 186, 193, 218 


acknowledge, become aware of aware, become — of 705 


705 
acorn 764 
acquire glory,fame 732 
afterworld, underworld 735 
agreement, accord; peace; 
establishment 123, 158 
alder 546 
alien, stranger; guest; enemy 


allot, apportion 121n, 656, 
657, 781 

altar 136, 175, 605,708n, 780 

and 235 

animal 387,388 

animal; soul 206, 210, 240 

animal, domestic — 390, 
391, 391n, 398, 401 

animal, wild — 390, 405 

animal, young of — 716 

announce, prescribe 704 

anoint, smear; mold [clay] 21, 
23, 29, 33, 38, 43, 95, 360, 
360n 

ant 149, 191, 445n, 446n 

antelope 437,765 

anus 717 

ape, monkey 442, 765, 765, 
769 


appear, come forth 48,177 

apple 548, 549, 550, 550n, 
551, 551n, 553, 766, 778 

apple tree 549, 550, 551, 
553, 766 

apportion, allot 121n, 656, 
657, 781 

apprehend 774 

arm, shoulder 687n 

army, campaign 644, 780 

art, work of — 734 

ash (tree) 537, 538, 539, 
764, 834 

ashamed, be — 705 

ask (the gods’ will) 705 

ask 93, 152, 206, 209, 218 

aspen 538, 539, 764 

asphyxia 177, 388 

attain; move, getup 169, 172, 
187, 194, 214, 215 


axe 620,771 
axle 624, 625, 767 


back of head, occiput 715 

back 203 

bad day 694 

bad 683 

bark, remove — skin 192, 
201, 202, 612, 780 

barley 24, 564, 565, 766, 
821 

barley, prepare — grains over 
fire 766 

battle; break, strike 779 

battle axe [= poleaxe] 620, 
643, 771 

bay 580 

be 100, 137, 170, 177, 187, 
194, 214, 215, 218, 250n, 
251n, 255, 255n, 256, 
256n, 296, 297, 389, 391, 
710, 821 

beam 546 

bear 417, 418, 419, 764 

beard 61n, 814 

beast; wild 156n 

beaver 23, 190, 448 

become, be, exist 389 

bee 516, 523, 524, 658n, 
766, 773 

beech 121n, 533, 538, 764 

before; forepart 136, 175 

being; true 236, 237 

believe, have faith 23, 33, 61, 
701, 702, 732, 780 

belittle; harm; deceive 126n, 
129, 133 

belt, girdle 151 

bend; turn, twist 190, 191n 

beverage, intoxicating — 608 

big, high 577 

big; strong; grow 205 

bile 715 

bind, bind in obligation, swear 
oath, swear 707,708 

bind, braid, spin, weave 609 

bind, tie; connect 21, 23, 
150, 181”, 187 

birch 531, 532, 764 
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bird 203, 454, 765 

birth, give — 92n, 151, 159, 
170, 173, 177, 190, 203, 
511n, 652, 653, 654n, 667, 
775 

birth, give — (to small 
animals) 513 

bison, wild bull, aurochs 
439, 491, 495, 765, 769 

bitter 8A 

bitter, unripe, raw 551n 

black 544n 

black, dark 685 

blackberry plant 556 

black grouse, capercaillie 
459, 765 

blood 100, 224n, 715, 774 

blood feud 709 

blow 134, 388, 455, 584 

blow, inflate 775 

blow; exhale, breathe; gasp; 
asphyxia 177 

blowing; wind 409n 

boar, wild — 434, 435, 765 

boat, ship, vessel 546n, 582, 
724, 767, 771, 842 

boat, travel by — 767,842 

body 712 

body part 85,712 

bone 48,716 

booty, plunder 644, 780 

border, boundary 178, 647, 
781 

born, be —, give birth 775 

bound, tied 240 

boundary, border 178, 647, 
781 

braid 609,611, 780 

brain, marrow 712п 

brain, location of thoughts and 
— 712 

branch 39, 84, 121n, 137, 
175 

branch, pole, stake 596 

branch; root 572 

brandish, swing 107n 

break, strike; battle 779 

breast-feed; suck 474 

breathe 177,388 

breathe, breath, breathing; 
spirit, soul 388 

brew 553 

bride, capture a — 658, 659, 
660 


bridle 491 
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bridle, strap 626 

bright 257 

bright, be —, shine 532 

bring 298 

bristle 61n 

broad, wide; flat 49, 171, 173 

bronze 614, 616, 767 

broth 608 

brother 32, 33, 44, 158, 663, 
666, 670, 671, 673 

brother’s son 670 

brother's wife 663, 665 

brother, cousin 673 

brotherhood 245 

brown 419, 448 

brown,red 437 

build 551n 

building 645 

bull 164, 482, 658n, 773, 
862 

bull, wild —, aurochs, bison 
439, 491, 495, 765, 769 

bull, cow 765 

burn 21, 23, 43, 126n, 133, 
590, 725n 

burn; dawn, get light; cast light 
159, 193, 198, 1995 

burnt 133 

bury (of bones) 728n 

butter 609 

buttocks 717 

buy, sell, trade, barter 650, 
772, 781 


call 174 

campaign, army 644,780 

capercaillie, black grouse 
459, 765 

capture 644 

capture a bride 659, 660 

care, take — of (a sick 
person), guard 711п 

careful, be — 709 

carp sp. 28 

carriage 621, 622, 623, 624, 
627, 167 

carry 21, 32, 38, 152, 186, 
193, 284, 296, 297 

carry (in vehicle), transport 
29, 62, 93, 95, 163, 360, 
627, 767, 835 

carry off a woman by force 
659, 660 

cart 622, 623, 627 

carve, shear, cut 612 

cast light, shine 127,188 

cat 513,514 

саше 495n 

causative 298, 299 


change, exchange 657 

chariot 622, 639n, 767 

chase, move quickly; send 
188, 194 

chase out 563 

cheese 88 

cherry, cornel cherry 554, 
555, 7766 

chicken 515 

child 131,132 

chin 715 

chin; beard 96,97, 157 

circle 622, 623, 767 

clan 159, 674, 781 

clan, tribe, descendent, kin 
collectivity 652 

clay 612 

clay; material for making 
pottery 612,780 

clay pot, vessel 23 

clay structure, clay wall 612 

clay, mix —, mold, model (in 
clay) 611,612 

clean 85 

cliff 528, 648n 

cliff, rock 577 

clothing 237, 610 

cloud 576 

cloud, thunder cloud; sky 764 

cold, hard freeze 589 

cold, ice 588, 589, 764 

collect, gather, select 726n, 
834 

color, paint, dye; draw; 
decorate 95, 123, 543 

comb 134, 186, 192, 495n 

comb (wool) 496, 500, 780 

come, go 32, 93, 171, 601n, 
627 

come forth, appear 48, 177 

commit offense 39, 49 

compensate (damages) 707, 
708, 709 

compensate, indemnify 780 

compensation 710 

compose, talk, praise 733 

compulsion 721 

conceal 651 

conform to what has been 
established 710 

conifer 545 

connect 611 

connect; tie, bind 21, 23, 
150, 181n, 187 

connected poetic text, work of 
art 734 

conquer, defeat 95, 95n, 278 

conquer, overcome 721n 


consider true 708,780 

consider true, believe an omen 
706 

convey 29, 62, 93, 95, 163, 
360, 627, 767, 835 

cook 358n,604 

cook; bake 125, 380, 613, 
614, 616, 618, 773 

copulate 188,716n 

core 163n 

cornel cherry 554, 555, 766 

correct, right 126n, 133 

correct, Straighten, direct, even 
out 61, 654, 654n 

correspond, unite, fit 710 

couch 29, 59, 62 

courtyard 33 

cousin, cross— 669 

cover 49, 61 

cow 164, 482, 484, 658n, 
773, 776n 

cow; deer, roe deer 97 

cow, milk — 766 

cow dung 483n 

crab 451,765 

crane 457, 458, 765 

crawl 187, 193, 445 

crawl, creep; spread 564n 

crawl; scratch 451 

creep, crawl; spread 564п 

cross, penetrate, defeat 367 

cross-cousin 669 

crow 765 

crush 415 

crush, divide; thresh; grind; 
grate 174, 190, 200, 415, 
598 

current, (mountain) stream, 
river 578, 579, 763, 814, 
832, 832n 

cut, shear, carve 612 

cut, cut out, shear 780 


dark 173 

dark color 685 

dark, black 556 

dark, gray 200 

dark-red 618 

dative 249, 334, 345, 347 

daughter 158, 212, 670, 673 

daughter, brother’s daughter 
673 

daughter-in-law 663 

daughter-in-law, sister-in-law 
664, 673 

daughter; female descendant 
668 

dawn, get light; cast light; burn 
159, 193, 198, 1995 


day 41,693 

dead, pasture of the — 723, 
724 

dead, world of the — 433 

death 721 

death, die one's own — 729 

death, overcoming — 721 

decade 744 

decay,rot 774n 

deceive; belittle; harm 126n, 
129, 133 

decorate; paint, color, dye; 
draw 95, 123, 543 

deer 437, 437п 

deer, European elk, antelope 
765 

deer, roe deer; cow 97 

defeat, conquer 95, 95n, 278 

defeat, penetrate, cross 367 

defend 779,780 

defend (oneself) 645 

deictic pronominal 336 

deictic 188, 240n 

demand 186 

dense, thick; numerous 21, 
150, 173 

deprived (of one’s share), 
indigent 399, 651 

deprived of possessions 651 

descendent 652 

design, predestination, 
indication, direction, law 
706 

desire, wish 151 

desired, welcome; pleasant 
81, 177 

destroy 644 

destruction, ruin 163n 

devastated, wasted, empty, 
separated 662 

devour, eat 775 

die 396, 397 

die one's own death 729 

dig; hole 21, 62, 133 

direct, correct, straighten, even 
out 61, 654, 654n 

direction, indication 706 

disappear 396,397 

dispose, fasten 623n 

divide, crush 174, 190, 200, 
415, 598 

divine 218 

divine twins 680 

do, make 151, 153, 611 

dog 87,156, 158, 212, 236, 
231, 505, 765, 776n 

domestic animal 390,391, 
391n, 398, 401 


domesticated pig 508, 509 

donkey 765 

door 20n, 33, 38, 115n, 155, 
187, 194, 647, 773, 779 

door, double — 647n 

double, doubled 682 

dough 33 

draw 595 

draw; decorate; paint, color, 
dye 95, 123, 543 

draw; dye, write 544n 

draw, scratch, scrape 536 

drill, bore hole 612 

drink 352, 373, 607, 608, 
856 

drink (water) 187, 214, 215, 
255n, 579, 607, 608 

drink, swallow 180, 190 

drip; dry up 134 

drive, lead, pull 61,92n, 779 

dry 512 

dry; dry out, wither 39,186 


dry up; drip 134 
duck, wild — 460, 461 
dung 242n 


dye, color, paint; draw; 
decorate 95, 123, 543 
dye, draw, write 544n 


eagle 136, 186, 187, 455, 765 


ear 688n, 712 

earlier 172 

earth 445, 453, 684, 720 

earth, soil 128, 774, 805 

eat ritual food offered to deity 
606, 780 

eat 32, 37, 44, 47, 61, 137, 
163, 187, 194, 214, 215, 
218, 255n, 262, 262n, 603, 
606, 714 

eat, devour 775 

edible plant 770 

efficient, strong 654n 

eight 245n, 744, 745, 747 

eighty 745 

ejaculate (semen) 434, 484 

elbow 437n, 687n 

elbow; hand 21, 236, 237 

elder 159 

elephant; ivory 443, 444, 765 

elk, European — 437,765 

emit light 196 

emperor, king, leader 158, 
186, 247, 654, 781 

empty, devastated 662, 684 

endowed with sacred power 
702, 780 

enemy; Stranger, alien; guest 
144 
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entreat, solemnly utter, say 
717п 

entreat gods 703,708 

err 39, 49,95 

establish a name, give a name 
732 

establishment; peace; 
agreement, accord 123, 
158 

establishment, ritual rule, ritual 
norm 706, 780 

esteem, honor, fear 148, 181 

eternity 702 

even, Smooth 581 

even, make —, Straighten 61, 
654, 654n 

even out 61, 654, 654n 

exchange, trade 655,781 

exhale 177, 388 

exist, be, become 389 

eye 602, 688n, 712 

eyebrow 688n, 712 


face 713 

faith, have —, believe 701, 
702, 780 

fall, fly 50, 61, 125n, 131, 
186, 193, 195 

fame 176 

fame, acquire — 732 

family, head of — 663, 669n 

fast 22,455 

fast-flowing 578 

fast horse 736 

fasten, dispose 623n 

fate 721 

father 33, 38, 44, 158, 218, 
663, 667, 669, 669n, 670, 
671, 808n 

father god 692 

father-in-law; mother-in-law 
96, 107, 107n, 328 

father's brother 670 

father’s father 669, 670 

father's mother 670 

fear 85 

fear, esteem, honor 148, 181 

fear, revere (gods) 705, 708 

feces 717 

fence 647,781 

fence in, surround 647 

ferment (of beverages); brew 
553 

fetus 716 

field 32, 397, 773 

field , unworked — for grazing 
600, 765 

fifth 743 

fifty 745 
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finch, woodpecker, small 
songbird 459, 765 

fir, ріпе 543, 544 

fire 181, 38, 239, 225n, 238, 
239, 605, 605n, 729 

firm 526 

first 740, 741 

first person 283, 298, 299, 
299n 

first person plural 254, 264 

first person plural exclusive 
222, 253, 254, 254n, 265 

first person plural inclusive 
174, 222, 253, 254, 254n, 
265 

first person singular 32, 188, 
222, 283n, 285, 287, 314 

first person singular, acc. (me) 
188 

fish 453, 765 

Jist with clenched fingers 747 

fit, correspond, unite 710 

five 358n, 743, 745, 746, 
747 

flat; wide, broad 49, 171, 
173, 683 

flax 568, 569, 569n, 570, 
766, 780 

float 715 

float, sail (of boats, ships) 
582 

float, swim; soak, make wet 
587 

flour 190, 599 

flow 44, 126n, 132 

flow, run 774 

flow fast, swiftly 578, 763 

fly 452, 455, 765 

fly, fall 50, 125n, 131, 186, 
193, 195 

fly, flying 455 

fodder 84, 262 

fold; put together 611n 

follow 186, 602 

folk, people 33, 390, 391, 
401, 644, 652, 835 

food 218 

food; fodder 262 

foot 33, 38, 50, 125n, 133, 
158, 236, 237, 240, 240n, 
688n, 712 

force 491 

forearm 687n 

forehead 713 

foreigner, guest 657 

forepart; before 136, 175 

foresee, perceive, know 734 

forest 526 


forge 619 

form 611 

fortified city, fortress 648, 
648n, 779, 781 

fortress, fortified city 648, 
648n, 779, 781 

forty 745 

four 80, 127, 132, 234n, 
743, 745, 746 

four fingers 747,775 

four-legged 395, 404 

fourth 127,743 

fox, jackal 433,765 

free(man) 397, 398, 401 

free; person 216, 781 

freeze, cold 589 

frog 451 

frown; squint 124n 

fruit tree 553, 766 

full 81, 170, 177, 190, 204, 
209, 684 

furrow 595, 766 


gasp; asphyxia; blow; exhale, 
breathe 177 

gather (harvest, fruit) 775 

gather, collect, select 726n, 
834 

genitive 246, 329, 330, 331, 
332, 345, 347 

genitive-dative plural 806 

get up, move; attain 169, 172, 
187, 194, 214, 215 

get up, rise, heave 579 

get up, standup 576n 

girdle, belt 151 

give 778 

give; take 37, 44, 137, 143, 
147, 175, 179, 180, 189, 
655, 656, 658, 660, 835 

give, take; allot, apportion 
656, 657, 781 

giver 158, 236, 237 

glory 732 

glory, acquire — 732 

go 187, 194, 214, 215, 255n, 
296, 298 

go, come 32,93, 171, 601n, 
627 


goat 92n, 500, 501, 504, 
7165, 774 

god 32, 41, 192, 196, 210, 
211, 218, 236, 237, 396, 
397, 401, 692 

goddess 159 

gold 618, 773 

good day 694 

good 186, 214n, 398, 683 

goods 650 


goose 96, 460 

goose, swan, water bird, water 
fowl 460,765 

govern 707 

grain 564, 600, 779, 779n 

grain, bread 770 

grain, groats 770 

grain, mill—, thresh 766 

grainfield 773 

granddaughter 673 

grandfather 671,674 

grandmother 671 

grandmother, father’s mother 
668 

grandson 158, 669, 669n, 
673 

grape 559, 561, 766 

grapevine 778n 

grasp, take 187, 214, 215 

grass; fodder 84 

grate; grind 174, 190, 200, 
415, 598 

gray; dark 200 

grazing, unworked field for — 
600, 765 

greater 159 

grind 598, 599 

grind, crush, thresh 174, 
190, 200, 415, 598, 766 

grind; grate 567 

grinder 599 

group of ten; decade 744 

grouse, black—, capercaillie 
459, 765 

grow, big; strong 205, 206, 
556 

grow; fodder 555 

growth 398 

guard, take care of (a sick 
person) 711п 

guard, watch over; herd 136, 
148, 175, 600, 601 

guest, foreigner 657 

guest; enemy; stranger, alien 
144 

guilt , acknowledge — 705 

guilty 710 


hair 22 

half 741 

half; pair 682 

hand 357, 687, 712 

hand as body part 707 

hand as symbol ofpower 707 

hand with extended fingers 
747 

hand, fivefingers 746 

hand, power 707 

hard, strong 526 


hare 440,765 

harm; deceive; belittle 126n, 
129, 133 

harness 624, 767 

harvest(verb) 596, 597 

harvest, gather —; ripen 766 

harvest time 596, 766 

have 131, 134, 251 

have; hold 24,33, 123, 125, 
131, 134, 251 

have, take 187, 194 

hazelnut 144, 547 

hazelnut tree 144,547 

head 81, 97, 133, 149, 177, 
247, 357, 663, 712, 713n 

head, back of —, occiput 715 

head, top 773 

head of family 663, 669n 

health 711п 

healthy, strong 702 

hear; listen 33,96 

heart 33, 86, 148, 160, 163n, 
171, 238, 701, 7018, 702, 
712, 775 

heart, place one’s— 701, 
732, 735 

hearth, altar 136, 175, 605, 
780 

heat, warmth 589, 613, 764 

heather 571, 571n, 764 

heave, get up, rise 579 

heavy 81, 151, 172, 198, 
599, 685 

heavy surf, raging watery 
element 581 

heights, high place 577,763 

hen 515 

herd, tend livestock 136, 148, 
175, 600, 601, 765 

herder, shepherd 38, 601, 
765 

hide; skin 197 

hide; preserve 84 

high 576, 576n 

high (of mountains) 736, 763 

high,big 577 

high, large, strong 776 

high place, heights 577,763 

high, tall 38, 150, 173, 186, 
193, 781 

high, top 683 

hold; have 24, 33, 123, 125, 
126n, 131, 133, 134, 251 

hole; dig 21, 62, 133 

hole, bore —, drill 612 

hole , make a — or depression 
in the earth 595 

holy, sanctify 702 


home, at — 647 

home, return — 664n 

honey 516, 517, 518, 608, 
766, 829 

honey, beverage made from 
honey 771 

honking (of geese) 460n 

honor, fear, esteem 148, 181 

hoof 28 

hook 626, 833 

hoopoe 459n 

horn 149, 404, 773, 862 

hornbeam 535, 536, 764 

horned 484 

horse 87, 88, 157, 214n, 
236, 237, 463, 478, 765, 
767, 809, 832n 

horse, riding — 635 

horse, wild — 482 

host; guest 657 

host, lord, master 178, 657 

hot 590 

hot [-spicy] 84 

house 36, 44, 645, 645n, 
646, 646n, 652, 674, 781 

house, in the — 647 

human (being) 396, 397, 720 

hundred 85,744 

hunger, famine 607 

hunt 601, 602 

husband 661n, 665, 669n, 
671 

husband, man; person 158, 
163, 236, 237, 240 

husband, master, sovereign 
144, 661 

husband's brother 68, 662, 
665, 671, 673 

husband' s brother' s wife 
662, 665, 673 

husband's father 662, 665, 
671 

husband's mother 662, 665, 
671 

husband's sister 662, 665, 
671, 673 


ісе 214n, 588, 589, 764 

immortal 396, 722 

imperative 299 

implement for harvesting 597 

impose, take on an obligation 
780 

impoverished, deprived 781 

inthe village 647 

indication, direction 706 

indigent, deprived (of one's 
share) 399,651 

inflate 134 
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inhale 388 

insect 445n 

insect, stinging — worm 774 

inspired, be — 734 

instrumental 332, 333, 334 

intoxicating beverage 608 

iron plow 595, 596 

irrigate, makewet 587 

ivory, elephant 443, 444, 
765 


jackal 433 

jaw, mouth 715, 775 

juice; suck 124n 

jump 452 

key 771 

kid, goat 769, 862 

kill 87, 107, 240, 359, 13n, 
415, 433, 644 

kill, destroy 780 

kill serpent 735 

killer beast 413n 

kin 653, 664n 

kin; give birth 92n, 151, 159, 
170, 177, 190, 203 

kin collectivity 652 

king, leader,emperor 158, 
186, 247, 654, 781 

kinship grouping 653 

knee 32, 86, 97, 149, 202, 
688n 

knit, twist 734 

know 47, 61, 414, 415, 774 

know, perceive 734, 734n 

know; recognize 32, 147 


lacerate 413n 

lady, wife 661 

lake 579, 580 

lake, large —,sea 763 

lamb, small sheep 769 

land, work — 593 

language of gods 397, 397n 

language of humans 397, 
397n 

large 684 

large, strong, high 776 

large lake, sea 763 

law 706 

lead n. 616n, 779 

lead v. 150, 500 

leadaway 834 

lead away, carry off a bride (by 
force) 658 

lead, pull 595 

leader, king, emperor 158, 
186, 247, 654, 781 

leave 21, 39, 153, 187, 193 
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left 686n 

leg bone 84 

legal , pertaining to the ritual or 
— establishment 710 

leopard, panther 425, 426, 
764, 765, 778 

less, short 199 

libation, sacrificial— 608 

libation, perform a (sacrificial) 
— 562, 708n, 780 

lick 95n 

lie 216n, 256, 257 

lie down 29, 59, 62, 186, 774 

lie, sleep 256 

life force 702,780 

life force, eternity 780 

life force, male strength 703 

life force; eternity; lifespan 
237, 702 

life force, youthful — 703 

lifespan 702 

light 685 

light[-colored], white 136, 
187, 198, 617, 685, 779 

light, cast — shine 127, 188 

light, cast —, get —, dawn; 
burn 159, 193, 198, 199n 

light, emit — 196 

linen 569 

linenthread 569 

linking element 308, 309n, 
319 

lion 427, 428, 430, 764, 765 

lion's roar 430 

lips 714 

liquid coming from human or 
animal body 717 

listen; hear 33,96 

live, life 387 

live; Бе 645n 

liver 238,715, 747 

livestock 125, 131, 433, 495, 
500, 831n 

livestock, tend —, herd 136, 
148, 175, 600, 601, 765 

living space 649 

living, life 204, 205n 

lizard 445n 

location of thoughts and brain 
712 

locative 249, 335, 345, 347 

lock, close 771 

log 546 

long 685, 177, 180, 199, 
179, 200 

long; thin 172 

look; see 171, 186, 193, 218, 
602 


lord, master, host 178, 657 
lord, ruler, master 661 
louse 453,765 

love 711п 

love, desire 28 

low, bottom 683 

Lower World 408, 447 
lungs 715 

lynx 43,765 


make, do 151, 153, 611 

make byhand 611 

male 484 

man 661 

man, husband; person 158, 
163, 236, 237, 240 

man, old — 81, 92n, 151, 
177, 724 

manufacture 780 

many, numerous 172 

marks, make — 536 

marsh plant 572 

mast 546 

master, lord, host 178, 657 

master, lord, ruler 661 

master, sovereign, husband, 
spouse 144, 661 

material for pottery 612, 780 

maternal uncle 671, 673, 675 

mature, ripen 47 

meadow 793 

measure 597 

measure (time) 137, 148, 591 

measure, weigh; ponder 711 

meat 51,604 

meat,raw — 604 

membrane, skin 712 

metal, work — 619 

middle 286, 287, 292, 340, 
342, 345, 405 

Middle World 405 

milk n. 107n 

milk, give —, nurse 487 

milk v. 85n, 486,487, 487n 

milk cow 766 

milking 766 

mill 599,766 

mill(grain) 598 

millet 567 

millstone 151, 599, 770 

mistake, make a — 95 

mix clay, mold, model (in clay) 
611, 612 

mix 203 

model (in clay), mold, mix clay 
611, 612 

moisten, water 483 

mold, mix clay, model (in clay) 
611, 612 


mold, prepare, weave, work 
(material) 734 

mold [clay]; smear, anoint 21, 
23, 29, 33, 38, 43, 95, 360, 
360n 

mold, mildew 572 

monkey, ape 442,765, 765, 
769 


moon 239, 590 

mortal 396,722 

mortar and pestle 600 

moss 572, 764 

mother 43, 158, 663, 667, 
669, 670, 671, 673, 808n 

mother’s brother 670 

motion, come into —, rise 
579n 

mountain 528, 573, 576, 
577, 585 

mountain, heights 574, 577, 
763 


mountain, high— 736 

mountain oak 528, 763, 764 

mountain (oak) forest 528, 
574, 577 

mountain wind or north wind 
764 

mountain, cliff, rock, stone 
574, 763 

mountaintop 175, 763, 773 

mouse 159, 449, 765 

mouth 164n, 714 

mouth, jaw 715, 775 

movable property 495, 496 

move 196, 197 

move, flow 833n 

move, get up; attain 169, 172, 
187, 194, 214, 215 

move quickly, chase; send 
188, 194 

move, rotate 50, 190, 225, 
622 

mulberry 766 

mulberry (tree and fruit) 555 

musical instrument 735 


naked 44, 86, 144 

name 156, 830 

name, establish a —, give a — 
732 

narrow 683 

navel 716,775 

navigate in boator ship using 
oars 767 

neck 574n, 715 

negative, not 188, 194, 221 

nephew 673 

nephew, sister'sson 670n 

nettle 224n 


new 136, 685, 747 

night 145, 157, 185, 186, 
693n 

night, spend the — 389 

nine 744, 745, 747 

ninety 745 

nit 453, 765 

non-free person 781 

non-god 173 

nose 159, 713, 714n 


notice; be awake 21, 29, 150, 


186, 193, 218 
not, negative 188, 194, 221 
numerous 21, 150, 172, 173 
nurse, give milk 487 
nut; nuttree 547 


oak 358n, 525, 526, 530, 
530n, 531, 538, 776n 

oak forest on mountaintop 
528, 574, 577 

oak wood 530 

oak; cliff 763, 764 

obligation, bind in — 707, 
708 

obligation, take on an — 780 

obtain, win 170, 226 

occiput, back of head 715 

offense, commit — 39, 49 

offer prayer 206 

offer sacrifice 708n 

oil 609, 766 

ointment, salve 609 

old 81, 92n, 151, 177, 187, 
194, 685, 685n 

old man 81, 92n, 151, 177, 
724 

old woman 175 

omen, believe an — 706 

one 740,741 

opening 85 

optative 299 

ore 616,658n, 773 

otter 448 

over, above 33 

overcome, defeat; goal 50, 
170, 173, 176, 721n 

overcoming death 721 

own, [reflexive pronoun], 
one's — 188, 663, 729 

own , one' s — woman, sister 
666 


paint, color, dye; draw; 
decorate 95, 123, 543 

pair; half 682 

panther, leopard 425, 426, 
764, 765, 778 

parent 170,177 


part 818 

particle 145 

passive 292 

pasture, meadow 723 

pasture of the dead 723,724 

paternal uncle 673 

path 49 

pay attention. 709 

pay price 709 

payment 710, 710n 

peace; agreement, accord; 
establishment 123, 158 

peak 573 

penetrate, defeat, cross 367 

penis 716 

people, folk 33, 390, 391, 
401, 644, 652, 835 

perceive, know 734, 734п 

perform a (sacrificial) libation 
562, 708n, 780 

person (earthly) 159, 240 

person, living being 387 

person; man, husband 158, 
163, 236, 237, 240 

pertaining to the ritual or legal 
establishment 710 

pheasant 459 

piece of wood 38 

piece; tear off 38 

pig 508, 511, 512, 513, 765, 
774 

pig, domesticated — 508, 
509 

piglet 508, 509, 765 

pine, fir 543, 544, 764 

pitch 543, 544 

place, track, soil 237,240 

place, high —, heights 577, 
763 

plague 721 

plait, braid, weave 611,780 

plant 389 

plant, edible — 770 

pleasant 81,177 

plow 593, 594, 766 

plow, iron— 595, 596 

plow, wooden— 595 

plunder 644, 780 

plunder, take — 644, 780 

poetic , connected — text, 
work of art 734 

pole 624 

pole (of carriage) 175, 767 

pole, branch, stake 596 

poleaxe, axe 620, 643, 771 

pond, swamp, standing water 
581 


ponder; measure, weigh 711 


Semantemes 145 


poplar 538, 539, 546 

portion 121n, 132n, 173 

Possession, put into 
(someone's) — 707 

possessions 650 

pottery, material for — 612, 
780 

pour 147, 181, 186, 193 

pouring forth semen 434, 484 

power, hand 707 

power, endowed with sacred 
— 702, 780 

powerful, strong 197 

praise, talk, compose 733 

praise solemnly while making 
sacrifice 206, 704 

pray 703,708, 780 

pray while making sacrifice 
703 

pray, offer prayer 206, 702, 
780 


prayer, pronounce words of — 
703 

predestination 706, 780 

pregnancy 511 

жеше barley grains over fire 
7 


prepare, weave, work 
(material), mold 734 

prescribe, announce 704 

present tense 299 

preserve; hide 84 

press (juice) 563 

price, cost, payment 819n 

price, pay — 709 

price, trade value 650 

prickly, sharp 545 

proclaim solemnly 704 

produce 611 

produce; give birth 173, 511, 
653 

progressive 284 

pronounce, say 704п 

pronounce words of prayer 
703 

property, movable — 495, 
496 

property, wealth 781 

prophet 699 

pull 33 

pull, lead 595 

pull; lead, drive 61,92n, 779 

punish 709 

pursue (enemy) 644 

put into (someone's) 
possession 707 

put into [one's] heart 701, 
732, 735 
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puton,pullon 610 

put together; fold 611п 

Puttogether; weave 197, 
197n 

put, place; stand 21, 59, 137, 
143, 175, 179, 180, 186, 
189, 190, 193, 702, 710, 
774, 834 


quake, tremble 207 
quarrel 133 
quiet 205, 210 


rain 586,764 

raven 457 

raw meat 604 

raw;sour 137,148 

raw, bitter, unripe 551п 

receive,win 170 

recognize by signs, omens 
705, 780 

red metal 616 

red 445, 445n, 616, 618, 773 

red; spotted 454 

reign; beable 661 

reign, rule 186 

relative pronoun 188, 235, 
240n, 307, 339, 345 

remain, Stay 389 

remember 394 

remove bark, skin 192, 201, 
202, 612, 780 

renew 136 

rest, sleep 83n, 216n 

return home 664n 

reunited, be — with relatives 


n 

revere (gods), fear 705, 708 

ride (in a vehicle) 627,767 

riding horse 635 

right (opp. left) 686 

right, correct 126n, 133 

ripen, mature 47,597 

ripen; gather harvest 766 

ripening, time of — 596, 
597, 766 

rise, come into motion 579n 

rise, get up, heave 579 

rite 702 

ritual , pertaining to the —or 
legal establishment 710 

ritual food offered to deity 606 

ritual hearth 708n 

ritual law 706, 780 

river, water 136, 186, 193, 
238, 245n, 578, 760, 786n 

river, current, (mountain) 
stream 578, 579, 763, 
814, 832, 832n 


roar 431 

roar, lion's — 430 

roast 604 

rob, steal 651 

roll; wheel 186, 613п 

rooster S15 

root; branch 572 

rose 572,764 

rot, decay 774п 

rotate, move 50, 190, 225, 
622 

rotate, turn. 623,767 

row 204, 582, 842 

rub, abrade, polish; drill, bore 
hole 94, 191n, 200, 612, 
780 

ruin, destruction 163n 

rule, reign 186 

run 150 

run, flow 774 

rye 568 


sacred 702, 708, 780 

sacrifice 186,772 

sacrifice, offer — 708n 

sacrifice, praise solemnly while 
making — 206, 704 

sacrifice, pray while making — 
703 


sacrificial libation 608 

sail (of boats, ships), float 
582 

salmon 454 

salt 100,581, 608 

Salve, ointment 609 

same 172,174 

sanctify, holy 702 

sanctify, sacred 780 

save (oneself) 645 

say, entreat, solemnly utter 

17n 

say, pronounce 704n 

scrape, scratch, draw 536 

scratch 451, 536, 595 

Scratch, scrape, draw 536 

sea 579, 580, 581, 836 

sea, large lake 763 

sea or lake as salty 763 

seated, be —,sit 779 

second person 254n, 283, 
298, 299 

second person plural 222, 
222n, 264 

second person singular 49, 
55, 178, 188, 194, 222, 
283n, 285, 287, 314 

see 50, 132, 134, 255n 

see; look 171, 186, 193, 218, 
602 


seed 594 

seek; wish 96 

seize; take 123, 125 

select, collect, gather 726n, 
834 


sell, buy 650 

semen 594,717 

send; move quickly, chase 
188, 194 

separated, devastated, wasted, 
empty 662 

serpent 444, 445 

serpent, kill — 735 

settlement 646, 781 

settlement on a hill 649 

seven 172, 743, 745, 747, 
772 

seventh 743 

seventy 745 

sew 609, 610, 780 

shaft 816 

share 132n 

sharp 96 

sharp, prickly 545 

Sharp, sharpened; stab 421n 

Shear, carve, cut 612, 780 

shed 38 

sheep 137, 157, 236, 237, 
493, 494, 495, 496, 498, 
499, 500 

sheep, ram 765 

Sheep, small livestock 494 

sheep, small —, lamb 769 

(sea)shell 28 

Shepherd, herder 38, 601, 
765 

shield 643 

shine 431, 693 

Shine, be bright 532 

Shine, cast light 127, 188 

Shining 85 

shining body 591 

shiny 448 

shiny, white 618 

ship, boat, vessel S46n, 582, 
724, 767, 771, 842 

short 52, 685 

Short, less 199 

shoulder, arm 687n 

show 32, 150, 218 

sick, be — 711п 

sickle 597, 766, 825 

silver 617, 617n, 618, 813 

sin, acknowledge — 705 

sinew, tendon 716 

sister 102, 107, 158, 188, 
236, 237, 244, 663, 666, 
670, 671, 673 


sister, one's own woman 666 

sister's son 670, 673 

sit 32, 100, 131, 134, 187, 
255, 367, 821 

sit, be seated 779 

six 93, 106, 107n, 743, 745, 
747, 775 

sixth 743 

sixty 745 

skin; hide 197 

skin, membrane 712 

skin, remove bark 192, 201, 
202, 612, 780 

skinny; weak 84 

skull 712n 

sky 2571, 396, 575, 576, 584, 
622, 764 

skygod 590,693 

Sky; fog; cloud 144, 159, 
188, 575, 576n 

sleep 100, 187, 194, 205 

Sleep, lie 255 

sleep, rest 83n, 216n 

slime 124n 

small 684 

smash 134 

smear, anoint; mold [clay] 21, 
23, 29, 33, 38, 43, 95, 360, 
360n 

smith 619 

smithery 619 

smoke 27,88 

smooth, even 581 

smother 415 

snake 444n, 445, 445n, 765 

snow 157, 587, 764 

Snowy 218 

soak, make wet; float, swim 
587 


soil, earth 128, 774, 805 

soil, track, place 237, 240 

solemnly proclaim 704 

solid; dense; strong 150,173 

solid, thick 684 

son 511n, 669, 670, 670n, 
671, 673 

son; male descendant 667 

son’s daughter 670 

son's son 670 

son's wife 665 

Song, Singing 733, 734 

songbird, small —, finch, 
woodpecker 459, 765 

soul 206, 210, 240 

soul, spirit; breath 388 

soup 608 

Sour 84 


sovereign, husband, master 
661 

sow 370, 594, 766 

sparrow 458 

speak 394 

speak; speech; voice; word 
33, 186, 127, 145, 157, 
186, 193, 200 

speaking 393 

speaking, not — 394n 

speech 393 

speech; speak; voice; word 
33, 186, 127, 145, 157, 
186, 193, 200 

spend the night 389 

sperm 717 

spin 609, 780 

spin, weave, bind, braid 609 

spirit, soul; breath 388 

spleen 715 

spotted 454n, 505n, 509 

Spouse; master 144 

spread 564n 

spring (of water) 578 

spring (season) 596n 

spring and summer 750n 

sprinkle (with water) 216, 
218, 562 

sprouting (of plants) 398 

spruce 545 

Squeeze 85n 

Squeeze out (liquid), wring 
563, 586 

Squint; frown 124n 

stab 205 

stab; sharp, sharpened 421n 

stand 49, 143, 175, 179, 
255, 256 

Stand, stand up, getup 255, 
256, 576n 

Star 152, 239, 591, 592, 772, 
773, 862 

Starling 458 

Stay, remain 389 

steadfast 526 

Steal, rob 651 

Stick 203 

Stinging insect; worm 774 

Stone 96, 159, 199, 257, 575 

Stone sky 575 

Stoop 125n 

Stop 48 

Storeroom 126n 

Storm 585 

straighten, make even 61, 
654, 654n 

Stranger, alien; guest; enemy 
144 


Semantemes 147 


strap, bridle 626 

Stretch 33 

Strike 619 

strike, break; battle 779 

Strong; big; grow 205 

Strong, efficient 654n 

strong, hard 526 

Strong, healthy 702 

strong, high, large 776 

Strong, powerful 197 

Struggle 126n 

stumble 39, 49 

subjunctive 299 

suck; breast-feed 474 

suck; juice 124n 

suckle 487 

summer 596 

ѕиттег and fall 750п 

Summer, spring and— 750n 

sun 100, 161n, 168, 181n, 
239, 590, 622 

sun god 695 

sungod father 680 

superlative 49 

supplicate, entreat gods 703 

support 38 

supreme diety 695, 697, 698 

surround 193, 206, 647 

swallow 201, 607 

swallow, drink 180, 190 

swallow; throat 150 

swamp 580 

swamp, standing water, pond 
581 

swan 460 

swan, goose, water bird, water 
fowl 460, 765 

swear (oath), bind in obligation 
707 

sweat 100 

sweet 100 

Sweet-eater 419 

swing, brandish 107n 

swim, float; soak, make wet 
587 


sword 643, 780 


take, grasp 187, 214, 215 

take, have 187, 194 

take; seize 123, 125 

talk, compose, praise 733 

tall, high 38, 150, 173, 186, 
193, 781 

tame 171, 177, 180, 403a, 
491 

tear(s) 93,715 

tear apart 413n 

tear apart (prey) 433 

tear apart, break to pieces 714 
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tear off; piece 38 

ten 33, 43, 133, 134, 169, 
171, 198, 744, 747, 856 

tendon, sinew 716 

testicle 716 

thematic vowel 299 

thick, dense 21, 150, 173 

thick, solid 684 

thief 651, 781 

thin 684 

think, remember; thought; talk 
152, 172, 186, 193, 394, 
713, 734n 

third person 283, 298, 299 

third person plural 41,284 

third person singular 41, 
283n, 285, 287 

thirty 745 

this 253 

thought, mind, reason 152, 
172, 186, 193, 394, 713, 
734n 

thousand 746,816 

thread, linen — 569 

three 187, 194, 743, 745, 
746 

thresh 598 

thresh; grind; grate; crush, 
divide 174, 190, 200, 415, 
598 

thresh, mill grain 766 

throat; swallow 150 

through 81 

throw 434 

thrush 458 

thunder god 694, 695, 696, 
697, 698 

tie, bind; twist 610 

tie, bind; connect 21, 23, 
150, 181a, 187 

tie, sew, twist 610 

tied, bound 240 

tighten 85n 

time 597 

time, (measure of) 137, 148, 
591 

time of ripening 596,597, 
766 


toad 451 

tongue 714 

tool, work with a sharp — 
780 

tooth 236, 237, 262, 459, 
603, 714, 775 

top, head 773 

top, high 683 

torment 85 

track, soil, place 237,240 


trade, barter, buy, sell 650, 
655, 772, 781 

trade value, price 650 

transport, carry (in vehicle) 
29, 62, 93, 95, 163, 360, 
627, 767, 835 

travel by boat 767, 842 

tree 525, 549 

tree; oak 149, 187, 192, 193, 
202, 245, 764 

tremble, quake 187,207 

tribe 652, 781 

true 526 

true; being 236, 237 

true, real, having actually done 
710 

true, consider — 706, 708, 
780 

trust 526,732 

turnover 187, 191n, 194 

turn, rotate 623,767 

turn, twist 49, 190, 191n, 
611n 

twenty 744, 744n 

twin 680 

twist, knit 734 

twist, turn 49, 190, 191n, 
611n 

two 188, 244n, 741n, 742, 
744, 746, 747 

two-footed, two-legged 395, 
741a 


udder 486n, 766 

uncle, maternal — 671, 673, 
675 

uncle, paternal — 673 

underworld, afterworld 735 

unripe, raw, bitter 551п 

up, above 212, 779 

Upper World 409 

urine 717 

utter, solemnly —, say, entreat 

17n 


vengeance 710 

vessel, ship, boat 546n, 582, 
724, 767, 771, 842 

view 602 

village 652 

village, in the — 647 

village, out of the — 647 

vineyard 559п 

visible, become — 83n 

voice; word; speech; speak 
33, 186, 127, 145, 157, 
186, 193, 200 


wagon pole, cart pole 175,767 


wall, clay — 612 

walnut 548 

war chariot 643 

war god 694, 695 

warm 79, 126n, 132, 151, 
220, 776, 776n 

wash 147, 181, 186 

wasp 453 

wasted, empty, devastated, 
Separated 662 

watch over; herd, guard 136, 
148, 175, 600, 601 

water 162, 216, 238, 257, 
447, 448, 579, 583n, 747, 
778, 835 

water, river 

water, stream 578, 579, 763, 
814, 832, 832n 

water, standing —, swamp, 
pond 581 

water, waters 245, 245n, 246 

water v., moisten 483 

water bird, water fowl, goose, 
swan 460, 765 

wave 759 

wealth 55, 37, 157, 650, 
698n 

weak; skinny 84 

weave 200, 453, 498, 499, 
500, 540, 609, 780 

weave, plait, twist 559, 560, 
560n, 563, 632n 

weave; put together 197, 
197n 

weave, spin, bind, braid 609 

weave, work (material), 
prepare, mold 734 

weigh, measure; ponder 711 

welcome 81,177 

wet, make —, irrigate 587 

wet, make —, soak; float, 
swim 587 

wheat 566,766 

wheel 50, 190, 225, 613n, 
621, 622, 623, 624, 639n, 
767 

wheel, circle 622, 623, 767 

wheel, roll 186, 613n 

wheeled carriage 621, 622, 
623, 624, 627, 767 

which; who 100, 138, 211, 
235 

white 84, 617, 618 

white, light[-colored] 136, 
187, 198, 617, 685, 779 

white, shiny 618 

who; which 100, 138, 211, 
235 


wide 257 

wide, broad; flat 49, 171, 
173, 683 

wide, width 247 

widow 661 

wife 37, 159, 188, 236, 237, 
246, 660, 665, 671, 673 

wife, lady 661 

wife, take a— 658 

wild animal 390,405 

wild boar 434, 435, 765 

wild bull, aurochs, bison 
439, 491, 495, 765, 769 

wild duck 460, 461 

wildhorse 482 

wild; beast 156n 

willow 539, 540, 764 

win, obtain 170, 226 

win, receive 170 

wind 177, 409n, 764 

wine 557, 558, 559, 561, 
608, 778, 862 

wing 187, 237 

winter 86, 159, 185, 186, 
193, 195, 210, 211, 218, 
236, 237, 263, 588, 750n, 
764 


Anatolian Languages 


Hittite 

a 335 

adan 162 

adant- 66, 215, 262, 603, 
714n 

adanzi (a-da-an-zi) 41, 214n, 
603 


aggala- (akkala-) 595n 
Ahhiya (URUAhhiya) 797 
Ahhiyawa- 797, 797n, 798n 
-ahsu- 758, 760 

aiš 113, 164n, 173, 714 
ak- 264n, 396 

akkala- (aggala-) 595n 
akkant- 629, 759n 
ak-kän-te-es 264n 


akkanza (ak-kán-za) 264n, 
725 

ak-kán-zi 264n 

akir 264 

akkiskittari (ak-kis-kit-ta-ri, 
ak-ki-i3-ki-it-ta-ri) 266, 
270 

akis-ma-as 279п 


wish, desire 151 

wish; seek 96 

wither, dry; dryout 39, 186 

wolf 152, 171, 236, 237, 
247, 413, 413n, 414, 415n, 
432, 764 

wolf speech 235n 

woman 37, 44, 80, 159, 660, 
666 

woman, carry off a — by force 
659, 660 

woman, old — 175 

woman, one's own —, sister 
666 

womb 716 

wood 237, 245, 526 

wood, piece of — 38 

wooden plow 595 

woodpecker, small songbird, 
finch 459, 765 

wool 177, 178, 495n, 498, 
500, 780 

word; speech; speak; voice 
33, 186, 127, 145, 157, 
186, 193, 200 

work (material), weave, 
prepare, mold 734 


akuanzi (a-ku-a-an-zi 87, 
214n 

a-ku-e-ni 214n 

ak-ku-u3-ki-it-tin 87 

ak-ku-uS-ki-iz-zi 87 

a-ku-wa-ku-wa-as 452n 

akkuwant- 215 

akuwanzi 41, 607 

aldanni- 760, 837 

alpa- 58, 576, 685 

alwanza- 708n 

ammel 251 

ammiyant- 518 

amiyara- 782 

ammuk 248, 336 

-an 337 

-an- 315n 

anna- 667n, 717 

annas 235n 

annaz 338n 

anda wart- 466 

anda(n) 311 

annis 338n 

-antari 342 

antiyanza 676 

antiyatar 676 
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work (something) 611 

work (something) with a sharp 
tool 612 

work land 593 

work metal 619 

work with a sharp tool 780 

world of thedead 433 

worm 191n, 445n, 451 

worm; stinging insect 774 

wound 413n, 644 

wring, squeeze out (liquid) 
563, 586 

write 536 

write; draw; dye 544n 


yard 33,773 

yellow 618, 715 

yellow-green 618 

yew 540,764 

yoke 154, 231, 240, 624, 
625, 626, 767, 774 

young of animal 7716 


antuhsa- 759п 

antuhs-an 233 

antuhsan istarakzi 711п 

antuhsas 329,721 

anu- 798 

-anzi 41,214 

apa- 779 

-(a)pa 315n 

appala- 606 

appant- 215 

appanz(a) (ap-pa-an-za ) 40, 
262n 


ap-pa-an-zi 214n 
араў 173,339 
apat 339 
appa-ya-kán 320 
apel 251 
apenzan 234 
apun 173 

ar- 274n, 579n, 591 
ara 710 

DAra- 710 

ara- 657, 658n 
arahza 647 
arahzena- 647 
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a-ar-ra-as (UZVarra3) 717, 
718n 

arasaran 657 

arawa- 397, 399n, 758n 

arawan 541п 

arha 178 

arha- 647 

arhahari 256, 261 

arhi 153, 257, 260 

arhut 284n 

ari 260 

-ari 342 

arir 264 

ariya- 703 

ark- 418n 

arkamma- 819n 

arki- 418n, 716 

ar-ki-i-e-eS 418n 

arkuwai- 822 

arkuwar 400 

arma- 302, 591 

armahh- 302, 591 

armaniya- 591 

arnu- (ar-nu-) 169, 172, 
300, 399, 757 

arnumeni 264 

arnuwala- 399, 400, 402, 
690n 

arnuwanzi 264 

arnuzzi 187, 194 

arpa- 651 

arsaniyatalla- 215 

arsk- 301 

artari | arta 261 

artati | artari 261 

arti 260 

aruna- 579, 579n, 792, 792n 

aruwaizzi 703 

-aš (clitic pronoun) 337, 338, 
339 

-aš (gen.) 329n 

-a3- 315n 

asallu 284n 

as-and-u 284 

asant- 262 

asanza 236 

asanzi (a-3a-an-zi , a3-anzi) 
41, 214n, 218, 264 

assawas 213 

asesir 264 

asiwant- 173, 651 

assiya- 758 

assiyat- 758 

aski 541n 

-(a)sta 315n 

assu 213, 243, 398, 683 


assu- 214n, 398, 683, 758, 
759n 

assu- Siwatt- 683 

asSun Siwattan 304 

assus 213, 243 

a3suwas 213 

-at (3rd pl.) 337 

-at (clitic pronoun) 337, 338, 
339 

-at- 315n 

URUDUgres- 620 

atta- (апаў) 235n, 667n, 759n 

attalla- 669 

atta-mi 252 

attaš ‘mother’ 235n 

апаў ‘father’ 235n 

апа Ištanuš 680 

attaš-miš 252n 

atessa- 620 

at(u)- 793 

a-tu-e-ni 214n 

aumeni 199, 688n 

aus- 193 

austa 688n 

austeni 688n 

auszi 688n 

autteni 199, 688n 

autti 173, 199, 688n 

awiti- 428n 

aya- 651 

ayawala- 667n 

-az 759п 


barganula- 295,344 


da- 259,742 

dagan-Sepa- 173n 

dagan-zipa- 108n, 173n, 
234n, 262n 

dah- 656 

dahhi (da-a-ah-hi ) 137, 143, 
175, 180, 340, 655 

dahhun 137, 340 

dai- 180, 259 

daitti 148 

daluga- 177, 180 

dalugae$ (da-lu-ga-e-e3) 41, 
180, 199 

dalugasti- (da-lu-ga-a3-ti ) 
180, 199, 373, 685 

dalugnula- 295 

daluki- 685, 759n 

da-lu-uk-nu-la 344 

dammara- 798 

damas- 404n 

damnassarus 423n 

dan 742 


dandukesni 397n, 425n 

danduki- 396 

dankui- 173, 615 

dankuli- 615 

dant- 714n 

danzi (da-a-an-zi) 180 

dask- 180 

da-aS-ki-mi 180 

dassu- 173 

dassus 150 

datta-ma-at (da-at-ta-ma-at) 
279n, 319n 

dattari 656 

datten 215 

datteni (da-at-te-ni) 180 

dawani 264 

dawen 215 

daweni 180, 264 

da-yuga- 626, 742 

-du- 315n 

duddumili 793 

-dumari 342 

du-um-me-e-ni 180 

duskisk- 303 

Duthaliya- 178n 

du-wa-ar-na-ah-hu-un 115 


-е- 315n 

ega- 588 

egan 588 

eku-/aku- 87, 214, 373 

ekuna- 214n, 588 

ekunas 565n 

ekunima- 588, 590 

eku-tara- 168 

ekuzzi (e-ku-zi) 76n, 87, 
187, 214n, 607 

elliyankus 423n 

enera- 712n 

ep- lap- 214, 259n 

e-ip-pir 40 

e-ip-Si 187 

e-ip-pu-un 40 

epzi (e-ip-zi ) 187, 214n 

erha- 178,647 

erweni 153 

eš- 1 aš- 214, 821 

-e3 759n 

eš- 821 

e3-ari (e-Sa-ri) 187, 288 

esari | esa 261 

es-at 288 

esdu (e3-d-u) 284, 758n 

eser 264 

esh 178 

esha- 177, 758n, 759n 

eihahari 261 


ešhahru- 716n, 807 

ešhahruwa- 716n, 807 

eShanant- 263 

ešhanaš 161, 178, 263, 715 

eshar (e-e3-har) 100, 161, 
263, 715, 798 

eShar Sanh- 709 

eshas 400 

eshas-mis 252n 

eshe 177 

eshut 284n 

e3-mi (е-еЎ-ті 100, 256, 283n 

esri- 262,629 

es-si 283n 

es-ta 283n 

estari 261 

e3-ten(i) 264 

eS-un 283n 

e3-wen(i) 264 

e-e3-zi 41, 100, 187, 214n, 
256, 283n 

et- 215, 793 

et-/at- 214 

eter 264 

etmi (e-it-mi) 44, 61, 187, 
218, 603 

etri 212, 218, 262, 603 

etriya- 603 

e-uk-zi 76n 

ewan 565 

ewas 565 

GlŠeya- 407, 497, 541, 
541n, 542, 802 

ez-za-zi 214n 


g/kaen- 654n 

g/ka-e-na-a3 654n 

gagas 714п 

galak- 485n 

galaktar 127, 485, 519 

galank- 485 

galattar 85n, 127, 485 

galgalturi- 735 

gangahhi 260 

gangi 260 

ganu- 715 

gemi 263 

genu 149, 202 

genu-Set 718n 

genzu-Set 718n 

gi-e-nu 81, 86, 688n 

gi-e-nu-u3- 688n 

gim- 750n 

gima- 750n 

gimmant- 86, 185, 195, 263, 
750n 


gi-im-ma-an-za 86,174 
gimmnora- 686n 

gimi 263 

gimmi 263 

gimras huitar 390 
gimri 43n 


gurta- 647 


ha- 706 

-hahari 342 

UZUpahri- 7181 

halihla- 113 

haliya- 113 

halki- 564n, 600, 758 

hamesha- 596, 750n 

hameshant- 750n 

hammeshant- 263 

hameshi 263 

hami 706 

hamikta 407 

Hannahanna- 518, 668 

hannas 175, 668 

haneššar hannai- 734 

hanni 668 

hant- 136, 175, 712n, 713 

Hanta-pi 758 

Hanta-Sepa- 262n 

DHantassas 394n 

hanti 68n, 713 

hanz- 173 

hap- 136, 186, 238, 245n, 650 

hapa- 578, 759 

ha-pa-a 64n 

ha-ap-pa 64n 

hapalki- 615n 

happar (ha-ap-pár) 40, 55, 
137, 157, 650, 650n, 710 

happarai- 650 

ha-ap-pa-ra-iz-zi 40 

happeisar 712n 

happina 613 

happinah 698n 

happinahh- 650 

happinant- (happin-ant-) 55, 
137, 650 

happines- 650 

happira- 650, 650n 

harana- 186 

haranan 456 

haranas 136, 455 

рагах 136, 455 


Harashapas (ha-ra-as-ha-pa-as, 


URUpg-ra-aS-ha-pa-as) 456, 
759, 846 
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harasMUSEN 409 

hara3u- 615 

GlŠgarau- 547 

hardu- 652 

harganu- 255n 

hark- 251, 255n 

hark- pe 312 

harkayas 213 

harki- 136, 187, 198, 213, 
617, 617n, 712n 

harkta 255n 

har-nik-mi 301n 

harnink- 255n, 301 

hars- 593, 593n, 757 

harSan- 713 

haršanaš 713 

harSar 712, 713n 

hartagga- 127n, 417, 417п 

LUpartagga- 418 

har-tág-gán 128 

hartagga3 406 

har(u)wanai- 590 

has- 305n, 653, 654n, 758n 

ha3(3)- 173 

has3- 173 

Hasamili- 619n 

hasawa- 305n 

hašša- 136, 175, 708n 

ha33a hanzassa 173, 653, 
758n 

haššannaš-šaš 653 

has$ant- 173 

has3atar 653, 654п 

hasduir 175 

hassi 605 

ha-aS-Si-i pa-ah-hu-ur 605 

hastai 48, 68n, 111, 113n, 
174, 657n, 716, 758 

haster- 39, 591, 772 

hastiyas 174 

haštiyaš Е 716 

hastiyas le33uwanzi 725 

hastiyas pir 725 

haswir 137 

һаўўи- 173, 244, 305, 653, 
666n, 758, 760 

has3uy 653 

ha3su(3)3ara- (hassusara-, 
ha33u-3ara-, ha33u-33ara-) 
244, 653, 666n, 758 

Haššuwa- 456, 760 

hat- 564n 

hattesSar 452n 

hatti 808n 
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hatk- 127 

hatke3nu- (hatk-e3-nu- ) 127, 
303 

ha-tu-ga-u3 la-lu-us 304 

hawa- 137 

URUHayasa- 807 

he-i-ü-un ü-e-ik-ta 586 

hekur 137, 175, 573, 574 

hekur Pirwa- 574, 694 

henkan 137,721, 721n, 730 

hešta- 758 

LÜpe-es-tu-u-um-ni 758 

heus 586 

heyawes 586 

-hi 759n 

hingana3 721 

his3a- 624, 628, 816 

-h*u 653n 

huek- 214, 704, 704n 

huekzi 172, 704 

huelpi- 716 

hues- 177, 389 

huesnu- 177 

hu-e-e3-zi 177 

huhha- 668, 669 

huhha-hanni3 668 

huhhant- 668 

huhhante3 668, 669 

huhatalla- 668, 669 

hui3- 389 

huisnu- 400 

huisu- 389 

huiswant- 389, 604, 758n 

hui$watar (hui3-wa-tar) 104, 
391 

huitar 391 

huittiya- 658, 660 

huitnas 391 

huk- 214, 704 

hukanzi 172, 704 

hula-li- (hu-la-a-li) 177, 
495n, 498, 499 

GIŠpulali- 498 

hulaliya- (hula-li-ya-) 495n, 
499, 759л 

hulana- (hula-na-) 177, 
495n, 498, 759n 

hulhuliya- 191 

hulhuliyantes 266 

huluganni- 629n 

GIS pulukanna- 628 

GIShulukanni- 628 

humma- 509, 509n, 510n 

human 162 


human huiswan 389n 

humantas 162 

-hun 759n 

hu-nik-ta 301n 

hunink- 301 

hurkel (hurk-el) 415n, 623 

hurki- 415n, 613n, 623, 
623n 

hurkius 628 

hurna- 601 

hurnai- 601 

hurnuwanzi pai- 601n 

huwandas 177 

huwant- 174, 177, 372, 
409n, 584 

hu-wa-an-te-e3 177 


idalawahh- 178n 

idalawahti (i-da-la-wa-ah-ti) 
78n 

idalawannas 216n 

idalawatar 216n 

idalawatti 178n 

ilaliya- 758n 

Dilaliya- 758n 

liluyanka3 447 

innara- 174, 758, 758n 

innarawant 703 

innarawatar 703 

-ir 759n 

irma- 591 

irmaliya- 591 

irmaniya- 591 

issas 113, 164n, 173, 714 

iShamai- 733, 734 

iShamatalla- 733 

iSha-mi 252 

iShar 798 

iS-har ar-ha tar-na-i 717 

ishas 244 

išhaššara- 244 

iShimana- 610 

iShiul 181n, 610 

iShiya- 174, 178, 181a, 610 

issit 331 

iSkallai- 102 

ifmanalla- 626 

ітегі- 626, 628 

ismeriyant- 626 

ismeriyas 628 

іїраі- 49, 101, 189 

()3pant- 129, 807 

ійат- 793, 793n 

i$tama-hura- 793, 793n 

istam-ana- 793, 793n 


Distamanassas 394n 

iStamas- (istam-as-) 400, 793 

istanu- 590, 793n 

istanus 680 

Istanzana- 394, 394n, 713 

Distanzassas 394n 

ійар- 510n 

istark- 105, 187, 373, 711n 

istarna tekkussai- 706 

it 187, 627n 

-it 759n 

itar (i-tar) 41, 194 

i--ga-an 40 

iukan (i-u-kán, i-u-ka-an) 40, 
74, 237, 240 

i-u-ki 40 

iya- 627, 627n 

iyahhari 627 

iyannai- 301 

iyannes 300 

iyanni$ 300 

iyantari 627 

iyattari 627 


ka- 779 

kaena- 664n 

kainas-Ses 252n 

kalles- 174 

kallikalli- 460n 

kalmara- 577, 577n 

Kamru-Sepa- 108n, 262n 

-kan ... dai 59, 59n, 319 

-kan 315, 315n, 319n 

kanes- 705 

kank- 153 

DUGkappi- 793 

karap- 42n 

k(a)rat- 701 

k(a)ratan dai- 701 

karatan dair 732 

karawar 96n, 404, 484 

kardi 160 

kar-di-a$ 86 

kardit 331 

kardiya- 238 

kardiyas 82, 141, 148, 160, 
701 

karta 160 

kartimmiya- 163n 

karuilef DINGIRMES 456 

karuiles Siunes 799 

kas 173 

kast- 43n, 607, 623 

kat-ta 40 

kattan 311 

kattan-Set 252n 


katteres 498 

katterres 456 

ker 701 

ker-met 252n 

kessar 357, 687, 758n 

kessar- 686n 

kesSaras-miS 252n 

-ki 79 

ki- 256n 

[ki-i pár-ku-i TUP.PU 
784п 

kikkistari 265 

kinun 759п 

kir (ki-ir) 82, 86, 141, 148, 
160, 238, 447 

kišai- 43n, 74, 134, 186, 
192, 495n 

kisSar(a)- 43n 

kis-ari 288 

kissarit 331 

kisat 288 

kisat-ya-za 319 

kiShut 284n 

SIGkisri- 495n 

kist- 43n 

kistant- 43n, 607 

kitta 343 

ki-tari 288 

kittari (ki-it-ta(-ri)) 41, 82, 
256, 342, 343 

ki-tat 288 

kuask- 173 

ku-e-da-ni-ik-ki 250 

kuen- 107, 173, 214 

kuenzi (ku-en-zi) 43n, 68, 
75, 76, 79, 87, 172, 359, 
644 

kuer-/kur- 611 

kuerzi 172 

kuiš 43n, 75, 76, 100, 308 

kuis paprizzi 307, 308 

kuiski (kui3-ki ) 76n, 79 

kui$-pat 315 

kun 173 

kun- 107, 214 

kunna- 686n 

kunanzi (ku-na-an-zi) 68, 87, 
75, 76, 79, 172, 359, 644 

kunk- 441 

kupah(h)i- 798 

kupiyattin kup- 734 

kuranzi 173 

kursa- 53n, 798, 804 

kusata- 660, 709 

kutt- 825 

kutru- 213 


kutrui 213 
kuwanna- 615, 798 
kuwapi 138 
kuwatta 138 


labarna- 551 

LUrabarnan 233 | 

lagari 372 Í 

lahpa- 443 

lahpas 443 

lah(h)u- 181, 186, 644 

lahuwai 147, 266 

lahhuwai (la-ah-hu-u-i , la-ah- 
hu-u-wa-i) 181 193 

la-ah-hu-u-wa-an-zi 181 

lala- 714n 

lalukki- 190 

lalukkima- 190, 344 

lalukkisdu 266 

lalukkiszi 266 

la-a-ma-an 156 

laman de- 732 

laman-mit 252n 

laman te- 710 

laplipa- 712n 

le 759п 

lelhuwa- 181, 190 

lelhuwai 265 

leš- 725п 

lilakki 266 

li-il-hu-wa-i 181 

lingai- 707 

lingan 707 

linkiya kattan kiya 257n 

linkiyantes 707 

linkiyas DINGIRMES 707 

lissa- 715 

lukkanzi 266 

lukatta 719 

lu-uk-kat-ta 40 

lukkes- (lukk-e3-) 188, 194, 
199n, 301 

lukki- 154 

lulluri (N^3Iu-ul-lu-ri) 256n 

lutta- 127 


-ma 319n, 759n 
-ma- 315n, 320n 
mahla- 552, 554n 
mahla3 175n 
mai-/miya- 597 
ma-ak-la-an-te-es 179 
malla- 200, 598 
malla(i)- 174 
malai- 704n 
malatti- 619 
maldai- 703 
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mammarra- 760 

GSynammarra- 580 

maniyahh- 707 

mani yahhai- 707 

maniyahhatalla- 174 

LUmaniyahhatalla- 707 

MaraSsanda- 837 

Marassanta- 583n, 760 

marmara- 836 

marmar(r)a- 580 

mehur 137, 148, 591n, 597 

me-ik-ka-e-es 179 

me-ik-ki 179 

me-ir-ta 396 

me(i)u- 743n 

mekki 179, 684 

melit 52, 517, 518n, 519, 
794 

mema- 152, 153, 190, 259, 
734n 

mem(m)a- 394 

memal 190, 191, 599 

memista 341n 

memiya- 394 

-mi 252 

Midduwa 518n 

milittu- 517 

-miš 251 

-mit 251 

-mu 248, 315n 

mugai- 703 

mugawar 703 

muwa- 717 


nah- 181, 705 
nahhan 148, 181, 705 
na-ah-ha-a-an 181 
nahhant- 181, 705 
na-ah-mi 181 
nahSaratt- 705 
nahSariya- 181, 705 
nai- 174, 259, 301 
nanniyanzi 266 

-na3 248,315n 

na-a3 harkannas 242n 
na-a3 huiswannas 242n 
na-aš tayazila$ 242n 
na-a3-an 314 
na-a3-mu 314 
na-aS-si 314 
na-a3-3i-at 314 
na-aS-ta 314 

na-at 314 

n-at 321n 

natta 221, 279n 
na-at-ták-kán me-er-du 250 
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GlSnarhitg- 1787 

nawi 221 

nega- 751n, 758, 759n, 667, 
667n 

neku- 186 

nekumant- 44 

ne-ku-ma-an-za 40, 86 

nekut- 145, 185, 693n 

neku-zzi 185 

nepiš (пе-рі-і$) 40, 58, 68 

nepiš 144, 159, 233, 263, 
576, 584 

періѓалі- 263 

nepiSanza 234 

nepišaš (nepi3-a$, ne-pí-Xa-a3) 
40, 159, 233 

nepis-i 142 

nešk- 301 

newa- 685, 758 

newahh- 136, 188, 302, 685 

newan 243 

newas 154, 243 

nink- 722n 

nu 313, 315a 

nu- 318 

nuhuwar[tahhun] 318 

numaltahhun 318 

nu-mu 314 

nu-pat 315 

nu-tta 314 


pahha3- 148 

pahhashi 257 

pahs- (pah-3-) 52, 136, 175, 
199n, 301, 600, 779 

pa-ah-hu-u-e-na-a3 181 

pahhur (pa-ah-hur) 181, 
162n, 238, 605 

pahhur pahs- 601 

pahhuwar (pa-ah-hu-wa-ar) 
162n, 181 

pai- (p-ai- , piya-) 259, 280n, 
301, 627n, 656, 759n, 
718, 778n, 779 

pasi 180 

paizzi 758n 

palh-i- 170, 173, 177, 683 


paltana- (palt-ana- ) 49,173, 
684 

pan 162 

pangauwa EME-an 719 

pangawaà 187, 213 

panku- 213, 746 

pankur 746 

pankus 173, 194 

UZUpantuhan 718п 


panza 162 

paprannas 216n 

papratar 216n 

paprizzi kuiš 308 

para 174,311 

(para) harkta 128 

(para) nai- 278 

para Siyatar 594, 594n 

para-ma-as-San 320n 

paraxha- (NAapa-ra-as-ha-a3) 
256n 

parga(m)us HUR.SAGMES. 
us 576 

pargawas 213 

parh- 173 

pariparai- 191, 261n 

parkes- 576n 

parku- 150, 173, 186, 213, 
243n, 532, 576, 683, 776 

parkues- 533n 

parkuešnaš 533n 

parkues$ar 533n 

parkui- 243n, 533, 533n, 
759n 

parkuis 533n 

parkuwdyaš 533n 

Dpar-ma-a3-ha|-pa-a3] 760 

parnas 645, 761n, 795n 

parnas$ea 3uwaizzi 796n 

parnassi 796п 

parranda 174 

pars- 425, 712n 

parsana- 420, 421, 425 

parsanas 406 

paš- (pa-3-) 180, 199n, 301, 
607 

passari- 718 

pasdu 180 

pa-aS-ta 180 

pa-aS-zi 180 

-pat 144, 315 

pata- 50, 126n, 133, 688n 

pa-ta-a-na 234 

pattanas 195, 455 

pattar (pat-tar 40,50, 195, 
455 

pattar-palhi- 258, 305n 

pe- 188, 312 

pe hark- 188, 312 

pedahhi 312 

pedan 133, 237, 240, 263 

pehute- 188, 312, 660 

penna- 174 

peru 527 

peruna- 527, 694 


Perunas 528 

peruni 527 

Perwas 528 

pesk- 301, 656 

pidi 263 

pt-e-tu-me-ni 264 
рі-е-гит-те-пі 180 
pt-ih-hi 656 
pt-ih-hu-un 656 

pir 645, 761n, 795n 
pirlparn- 796n 

piran 311 

piran-Set 252n 

pir-mit 252n 

DPirwa- 694 

Pirwa- 574, 694, 695, 758n 
pittai- 455 

piya- (p-iya-) 778, 778n 
puri- 793n 

purulli- 804 


3a- 314, 338n 

Sagahhi 153 

Sagai- 705 

3a-ah-ha-an 181n 

Sai- 370 

Sai-/Siya- 594 

Sakkar 108n, 717, 757 

Sakiya- 705 

Saklai 702 

SaknaS 108n, 717 

Sakruwanzi-ma-as UL 279n 

Saktaizzi 711n 

Sakuni- 104, 550, 583n 

šakuwa 87, 104, 447, 583n, 
602, 688n, 712n, 758n 

Sakuwai- ‘follow’ 602n 

Sakuwai- ‘see, look’ 87, 
104, 602, 602n 

Dfakuwassas 394n 

Sakuwat 331 

SallahSuwa- (Anatol.) 760 

Sallakard- 258 

3allakardai- 258 

3allakart- 304 

3allakartai- 304 

3alli- 174, 757, 760 

3alli 243 

(Sallis) Arunas 579n 

Sallis 243 

Sam(a)lu- 550,551 

Sam(a)luwant- 552 

Sam(a)luwanza 550 

Sanmamma- 797п 

Samana- 594, 758 


-šan 315, 315n 

-San... ar- 319 

-San... dai- 319 

Sanna- 174, 740 

Sannapi Sannapi 174 

Sanh- 170 

Sankui- 104, 550 

Sankunni- 689, 690n 

Sankuwai- 104 

Sant- 710 

-San...dai 59n 

Saptama-niga- 751n 

Sar 169n 

-Sara- 758 

SarriSkir 266 

Sarku- 160 

Sarnikzel 707,710 

Sarnink- 707,758 

GlSsarpa- 597, 598n 

Sarpa- 758 

SarSan- 712n 

Saru 398, 399n, 644 

Saruwai- 644 

Sasa 406 

šaša- 441 

$айа- 59n 

$айа- 595 

Sehunant- 263 

Sehunas 263 

Sehur 137, 148, 263, 717 

Sekueni 153 

sel 252n 

-Sepa- 108n, 262n 

Septa(ma)- 751n 

šepta[m]- 758 

Ser 311,312 

Ser-a-San 320 

Ser-Set 160 

seš- 59n, 83n, 216n 

Ses 252n 

SeSuwanzi 162n 

sesuwar 162n 

Ses-zi 256 

-Si- 315n 

Sipandahhi 298 

Sipant- 464, 708n 

Sipta- 743 

-Й1Ў 251, 252n 

Sit 251 

šiu- 396, 651, 693, 695, 
758, 793 

Siun 692 

Siuna- (Siu-na-) 196, 408, 
759n, 793 


Siunan 161n 

Siunan antuhSa- 234 

Siunas 692 

SiunaS huitar 406, 406n, 407, 
435 

Siuni-/Siuna- 41 

Sius 692 

Siušummiš 693 

3iwa- 758 

Siwanni- 41 

Siwatt- 41, 188, 196, 693, 
758, 758n, 793, 793n 

DSiwaz 41 

-Smas 248 

-Smas- 315n 

-Smi- 222n 

seškišk- 303 

Su 315n 

Suel 610 

Suli(ya)- 615 

Swwnanza(n) 610 

Sumenzan 234 

SummeS 222n 

Sunna- 87 

Suppala- 391n, 393, 393n 

Suppariya- 100, 194, 230 

3u-up-pa-ri-ya-zi 40 

Suppayas 213 

3uppi- 213, 757, 758, 758n 

3u-up-pí wa-a-tar 304 

Swanhapas 846 

Xu-ra-an-ha-pa-a3 760 

3uwa- 197 

3uwai- 87, 174, 357 

Suwattari 197 

Suwattat 197 

Suwaya- 87 

Suwayaun 456 


ta 315n 

ta- 338n 

-ta 248, 259 

-ta- 315n 

ta-a-an 114 

tagan 128 

taggas- 611 

tagnas 128, 720 
ta-a-i-u-ga-a 114 
ta-a-i-iz-zi 651 
takkes- 611 

taknax I$tanus 329n 
takš- 611, 631, 757 
takšan 681 

taksan- 757 

-tala- 373 
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-talla- 168 

-tallas 174 

talliya- 708n 

ta-lu-kis-zi 41 

tamas- 179 

ta-ma-as-Sir 179 

ta-ma-a3-zi 179 

-tani 214n 

LUrgppala- 606 

tapissa- 589 

tapiSana- 798 

tar- 261n 

-tara- 168, 174 

tarh- 50, 170, 173, 176, 266, 
278,302, 695, 721n, 758 

Tarhunt- 798 

tarhuzzi 302 

-tari 342 

tariyalla- 743 

tarkuwa(i)- 798 

tar-n- 300n 

tarna- 300, 301, 302, 373 

tarnašk- 300n, 301 

tarnis-ten 300 

tarsik- 300n 

taršk- 300n, 301, 302 

taru 149, 187, 202, 525 

tarumaki- 281 

ta-33i pai 313 

-tati 342 

ta-at-ra-ah-ha-aS 266 

taya- 708n 

ta-ya-az-zi 651 

tayazzil 651 

te 115 

tehhi 137, 143, 175, 340 

tehhun 340 

tekan 127n, 262n, 396, 453, 
720 

te-e-kán 128 

tekkuššai- 706 

tekku3sa-nu- 706 

Telepinu- 450 

-ten 215, 284n 

-telani 214 

te-pa-u-e3 40 

te-pa-u-wa-az 40 

tepnu- 126n, 133, 133n, 
300, 684 

te-pu- 40, 126n, 133, 133n, 
300, 684 

ter(i)pp- 593 

teriyalla- 743 

teriyanna- 743 

-tet 250 

tetha- 178n 
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ti-i-e-er 264 
-і$ 251, 259 
-tit 251 
tittanu- 189 
titiyantes 266 
ti-(ya-)an-zi 180 
tiyami 256 
üyanesk- 300n 
tiyaneskimi 300n 
GlSjiyarit- 628 
ti-(ya-Ju-e-ni 180 
tiyawanzi 162n 
tiyawar 162n 
tuekka- 115 
tuekkant- 115 
tuekke3 712 
tuel 251 
tuhhai- 177, 388 
tuh-ha-a-it 177 
tuhhima- (tuhh-ima-) 177, 
388 
tuhhiya- 177 
tuhhiyatt- 388n 
tuhhiyaz 388 
tuk 248, 259 
tuliya- 400n 
tu-me-e-ni 264 
tummeni 180 
tuqqa UL kuitki e3zi 250, 
251 


DTuresgala- 629 

turiya- xcn, 624, 629 
turiyan 627 

tuwa 174, 200 

tuwaz 174 

tuweni 180 

tuzzi- 644n, 652, 689, 836 


uddanans- 263 

uddana§ (ud-dan-a3) 162n, 
233, 263 

uddanta 162n 

uddar 162n, 233 

SALydati- 662n 

uekka- 712 

uhhi 173, 199, 255n, 688n 

uhhun 688n 

u-i-ti 40 

ú-i-it-ti (u-it-ti) 40 

uk 336 

ukturi- 629, 725 

ulippana- 413, 417n, 421 

ulippanas 406 

uman- 757 

umeni 688n 

-umn- 757 

u-nna- 174 


unnanzi-ma-war-a3 nawi 
319n 

up- 104 

us- 193, 688n 

-иў 759п 

-иў- 315n 

uSaniya- (u3(a)niya-) 173, 
650 


usk- 303 

uskisk- 303 

uskizi 93 

usnesk- 650n 
ušniya- 650n 

usteni 688n 

uttar 127, 162n, 263 


utneyant- 263 
u-tum-me-ni 180 
uwa- 280n 
uwanzi 688n 
uwate- 660 


wahnu- 465 

wa-ah-nu-me-ni 264 

wahnuwar 465 

walhi- 725 

walula- 712n 

walwa- 428 

walwi- 428 

-wani 214n 

wantemma- 590 

war- 590, 725n 

-wa(r)- 315, 315n, 320 

warani 725 

war-nu- 590, 725n 

warpanzi-ma-wa-smas UL 
319n 

warrai- 645 

warressa- 645 

was- 650 

wa33(iya)- 610 

waspa- 610, 728n 

-waStari 342 

wastul 684 

watar 162, 238, 263, 579 

wa-a-tar 40 

watar eku- 579 

watar ekutteni 608 

watar 3e3zi 274n 

watarnahh- 301 

wattaru- 583n, 758 

wawarkima- 190 

wekir 266 

wek-mi 140 

wellu- 174, 722n, 723, 793 

welluwa 722n 


-wen 215 

-welani 214 

werite- 709 

weritema- 709 

wer-iya 200, 315n 

wes 254 

wesi- 213, 601 

wesiya- 173, 601, 723 

wes3(iya)- 610 

wesiyaz 213 

westa 343, 610 

wes-tara- 168, 601, 690n, 
723 

wett- 685 

wetant-a 162 

weten-a 162 

wetenant- 263 

wetenas 162, 263, 579 

weten-i 144, 216 

wetna- 413, 417n 

wewak- 190 

wewakkinun 266 

wittan-a 234 

witaz (wi-ta-az) 40, 579 

witi 579 

wiyana- 557 

wiyanit Sipant- 562 

-(y)a 759n 

-(y)a- 235, 308, 315n, 320n 

yuga- 626 

yugan xcn, 154, 625 

-za 315n, 316a 

-za- 315n, 320 

zakkanas 242n 

zakkar 108n, 242n, 717 

zaknas 717 

zamankur 96, 96n, 814 

zanuwant- 604 

zena- 108a, 596, 750n 

zenant- 750n 

zeni 108n, 596 

zik 259 

-zipa- 108n 


Sumero-Akkadian 
Logogramic Hittite 


A.AB.BA 579 

A.BAR 717 

A.NA GISDUBBIN lamniyat 
624 

A.NA GIS HUR(TE)-kan 
handan 784 


GUDÁB armahhant- 489 

GUDAB GAL 489 

ALAM 629 

ANŠE 480n 

ANSE.GIR.NUN.NA 480n 

ANSE.KUR.RA 464n, 628 

ANSE.KUR.RAHLA 464 

ANSE.KUR RA turiyas 489 

AZ 406, 406n, 435 

DARA 406n, 441 

DARA.MAS 406, 406n 

DINGIRLM.as 
KU.BABBAR-i 617n 

DINGIRMES exhar Sanhir 
709 

DINGIRMES.q; karpin 719 

DINGIRMES.na-as hu-u-i-tar 
406n 

DINGIRMES ngi-a.istarna 
425n 

DUB.SAR.GIS 784 

DDUBBIN 4157, 624 

GISDUBBIN 415n, 6131, 
623, 624 

DUMUMES.an 234 

DUMU-la- 667n 

DUMU.DUMU-as 667n 

DUMUNIN 681n 

DUMU.SAL 668n 


É NA4 hegurDPerwa- 528 

É hesta- 716, 725, 758 

E-ir 645 

E.NA4 725 

E.NIM.LAL 518, 523 

EN 400 

ER{NMES 
ANSE.KUR.RAMES 689 


UZUGAB 718n 

GEME 399n 

GISGESTIN ispanduzzi- 562 

GIDIM 629 

GISGIGIR 592, 622n, 628, 
629, 632 

GISGIGIRMES 627 

GISGIGIR™ 628 

GISGIGIR-ni 622n 

GISGIGIR-ya 622n 

GISGIGIR asannas 629 

GISGIGIR MA.AD.NA.NU 
629 

GISGIGIRMES 
MA.AD.NA.NU 628 


GIR-an. 233 

GIRHN Ana 234 
DGIS.GIM.MAS 799 
GIS.HUR 537,784 
GUB 686n 

GUB-la- 686, 686n 
GUD 398, 483, 493 
GUDHIA 628 
GUD-un 483 
GUD-us 483 
GUD.APIN.LAL 489 
GUD.MAH 489 
GUD UDU 541п 
GUSKIN 618n 
GISGU.ZA GUSKIN 629 


GISHASHUR 553n 

GISHASHUR.KURARA 553n 

GISHASHUR- lu-wa-an-za 
550 

HUL-lu ut-tar 304 

HUR.SAG-r(i) 577n 


IASAH 509 

ÍD 578 

ID-as UR.ZÍRHLA 447 
ІКО-аў КОНА 447 
DIM-unna- 695 

IR 399n 

DIŠKUR 695 
DISKUR-as 695 
IS.TU GISGIGIR 629 
III-yalla- 743 

KAxUD 714n 
КІ-ап-гі-ра-аў 263n 
KU.GI = GUSKIN 618n 
LUKUR-an 233 
LAL-it 517 

LAMA KUSkursas 804 
LU.Ú 406 

LÜ 661n 

LU-is 661n 

LU URUAhhiya 797 
LU URUJJarti 797 

LU NIM.LÁL 518, 522 
LUMES purkilay 415n 
LUMES kaenaš-šiš 654n 
LUMES pahhuenas 605 
LUMES APIN.LAL 689 
LUMES ASGAB 689 
LUMES NAGAR 689 
LUMES sIPA 689 
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LUMES GISTUKUL 689, 
689n 

LÜMES UR.BAR.RA 414, 
506 

LÜMES UR.ZÍR 506 

LUMES US ВАК 689 

LUGAL-an 233 

LUGAL-i DPf-ir-wa-as 696 


GISMAR.GID.DA 628, 629, 
632 

LUMUHALDIM 605 

MUN-an 609n 

MUN-a¥ 6092 

MUS 408, 498 

LUMUSEN.DU 515 

MUSEN GAL 515n 


NAMRA 398, 399, 3991, 
402 

UZUNÍG.GIG 718n 

NIM.LÄL 516n 

NIM.LALHLA.am 518 


QA.TI.SU 718n 


SAL 661n 

SAL-nan 661n 

SAL-ni 661n 

SAL NA4ARA 599 

SAL SU.GI 449, 450, 722 
SILA 441 


UZUSA 718a 

$А UG.TUR 425 

SA UR.MAH 425n, 430n 

SASU 718n 

SAH 435, 508n 

SAH- as 508n 

SAH armant- 509 

SAH hilannas 508n, 509 

SAH- aš hu-um-ma-ax 509 

SAH GIS.GI 406, 406n, 
435, 508n 

SAH IZ.ZI 508n 

SAH.SE 508n, 509 

SAH. TUR 508n, 509 

SAH. TUR-an 508n 

SE 509 

SE-u-wa-an 565 

SEG9.BAR 406 

SES 666n 

SES-an 666n 

SES-as 666n 

SES-ni 666n 
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DU 695 

UDU 398, 499 

UDU iyanza 500 

UDU-as kursas 541n 

UDU-as IA 541n 

UDU.A.LUM 499 

UDU.AS.SAL.GAR 499 

UDU.KUR.RA 499 

UDU.NITÁ 499 

UDU.SIG+SAL 499 

UDU.SE 499 

UDU.SIR 499 

UG.TUR 406, 406n, 420 

UL 279n 

UL ara 710 

UZUUR 712n 

UZUURHLA 712n 

UR.BAR.RA 406 

UR.MAH 406, 406n, 428n, 
435 

UR.MAH-as 428 

UR.MAH-is 428 

UR.MAH LUGAL-us 428n 

UR.ZÍR hilannas 508n 

U.SAL-wapa-a-i-Si 722 

UZU 604n 


GISZA.LAM.GAR 629 


Luwian 
a- 314 
a-an 314 
a- -an-ni-i-ti 4l 


it- 703 
annarummi- 703 
anni- 667n 
ara- 759п 
ari- 759n 
arkammana- 819n 
arma- 591 
armaminti 264 
as-and-u 284 
as-d-u 284, 758n 
aSha 257п 
ashanuwantis 715 
ashar 178 
-assi- 329n 
-ati 759n 
-atta 337 


dadduwar 342 
darvnaranza 798 


elelha- 266 
elha- 266 


-ha 759п 

halali- 759n 

hamSa- 173, 653 
happisati 712n 
harduwait- 652 
hasSa- 716, 657n 
hawi- 428n, 493 
hawi-3 157, 497 
hirun 718 

hi-Shiya- 178, 190n, 610 
hi-i3-hi-ya-an-ti 41 
huit-wal-ahi 104, 391 
huitwali- 758n 
hurvna- 509 
hutarla- 400n 
hutarli- 399n 


i- 759n 

immari- 43n, 686n 

ipala- 686, 686n 

iSarwili- 687 

is3ari- 43n, 357, 686n, 687, 
758n 

iti 627n, 758n 


kasi- 657, 657n 
kes-ama- 344 
kiša- 43n 
kuršašša- 53n 
kuwanzu- 615 


la(i)- 655 
lalaiddu-tta 266 
lali- 714n 
latta 266 


maddu- 518n 

malhas3as3i- 329n 

malitiya-a3 ayaru 519, 520n 

mallit- 517, 518n, 519 

mallitati 517 

mammanna- 153, 190, 266, 
394 

mana- 266 

masSana- 759п 

mawa- 743n 

mayas sin EME-in 718 


nakkussaunta 264 

nana-3(a)ri- 244, 667, 758, 
759п 

пат- 244, 666n, 758 

nanun 759n 

nis 759n 

-nta 759п 


-nza 759n 
-nzan 234 
-п2-аў 234 
-nzati 759n 
-nzi 759n 


parrai- 576 

parrayanza HUR.SAGMES 
576 

pana- 712п 

IV-ti pa-a-ar-ta-ti 712n 

pipissa- 778 

piya- 656, 778 


Santa- 799 

Suwa- 87 

Su-u-wa-at-ta 87 

-ta 315n 

tapassa- 589 

tapasuwant- 589 

DT arhunza 695 

tarna- 373 

tatariya- 261n 

tatarriyaman 718 

tati- 759n 

tatiš 667n 

tatiSTiwaz 692, 680 

tawi- 104, 758, 758n 

-ti 315n, 320 

Tiwa- 693 

Tiwat- 196, 211, 396, 590, 
758 

DTiwat- 758n 

DTiwaz 692, 695, 793n 

tiyammassi- 329n 

tiyammastis DUTU-za 329n 

tumman- 793, 793n 


ulantalli- 372 

u(wa)lant- 372, 723, 759n 
u(wayanti- 413n 

-uwan- 757 


-wa 320 

walwa- 428 

was- 610 

washa- 758п, 759п 

waspa-nt- 610 

wašu- 186, 214n, 398, 683, 
758, 759n 

wasui- 683 

winiyant- 557 


ziti- 721, 759n 


Hieroglyphic Luwian 


adamain tuha 732 
Adana-wana 797п 
aku- 607 

asimi- 344 
á-sü-wa 87, 88, 463 
á-sü-wa-i 87, 463 
atimanza 161n 
hamasa- 653 
hä+rali+tu-sa 652 
hasu- 653 
hasusara- 653 
hawali- 428n, 493, 137 
panta 743 

parna- 645n, 761л 
pata- 125n 

pia- 656, 778 
surna- 96n, 404 
su-su-tá 87 
su-wa-hä 87 
suwa- 87, 357 
suwana- 88, 212 
sà-wa-nà-i 87,505 
ta-a 655 

taha 340 

tama- 645n, 646n 
tuwarsa 798 
wal(a)- 413n 
walatali- 372 
wasu 214n 


Tocharian Languages 


Tocharian A 


ak 104, 6885 
aryu 759n 

ак- 82 

ākär 526n, 715 
üknats 203 
äkrunt 526n, 715 
ümpi 59 

ййте 388 

йге 371, 593, 594, 794 
arki 136, 198 
arki- 617 


cacäl 152 
cai 337 
cam 336 
-car 343 
ckäcar 668 


e- 656, 778 


wiana- 557 


Palaic 


ahu- 607 
ahuwanti 41 
aruna- 579 
as-and-u 284 
a3-d-u 284 
atanti 41 

hapnas 578 
hapnas ni tekanza 578 
happas 64n 
haraš 455 

kittar 342 

malit- 517 
papa- 759п 
papas 667п 
piSa- 656, 778 
Samluwa- 550 
Sun- 87 

DTiwaz 41 
Tiya- 693 
Tiyat- 590, 758 
tiyaz 793n 

tiyaz ... papaz 680 
wasu- 214n, 758 
wer- 315n 


-e 343n 
ime 734n 


kalk-a-m 344 

kam 371, 714, 775 
kanwem 81, 86, 688n 
kast 43n, 607, 623 
kayurs 484 

kalk- 830 

kànt 82,744 

käntu 714 

ki 828 

kldw- 732 

ko 53,75, 483, 828 
ko- 619 

kom 590 

kon 505 

kosta- 619 

krām 714n 

krori$e 370, 453, 516, 831 
krossune 589 
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Lycian 


arawa 397 

cbatru 668n 
esbe-di 463 

ënë 312 

hrppi 312 
iyänatiya 797п 
izre 357, 687, 758n 
k86ase 564n 
mahana- 759п 
pibije- 778 
prñnawa- 645n, 761n 
tedi 759n 

xñna 175, 668 
xuga 669n 


Lydian 

bi- 778 

bira- 645n, 761n 

dan 655 

dét 656 

Kan-daüles 281 

kave§ 735 

mruvaad 161n 

gelad 161n 

sarokak...nikum&k savént 
738 

stbröi 617n 


ku 505 

kukal 51, 75, 190, 359, 622, 
623 

kum- 75,76, 359 

kumnds 93 

kumpäc 76 

kupal 76 

kuras 589 

kuryar 650 

kuryart 650 

kus 75 

kus ne 339 

kuspat 315 


lake 372 

läk- 372 

länci 330 

lànt- 330, 370 
lu 430, 455n 
luk-s- 194, 301 
lw-à 430 
lwa-k-am 430 
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Iwa-yo 430 
Iw-es 430 
malañ 552 
malke 488 
malywat 598 


тай 371, 591, 794 


таллий 591 
mäs$unt 713n 
mäcar 43, 667 
mäk 179, 684 
malklune 486 
-mar 343 

mnu 713, 734n 
mräc 713n 
-mtdr 343 


nasu 664n 
nāk- 721 
nätäk 655 
nmuk 746 
-ntür 343 


ni 330 

ñkat 655 
fiom 830 
nom-klyu 733 
fiu 685,744 


okät 25,744 
oksis 206 
oktuk 745 
or 526 
orkém 371 


pat 315 

pat nu 315 
pats 144, 661 
pak- 125,604 
pält 389 

pai 743 

рйт 743 
pärk- 576n, 683 
párka- 150 
-pärkänt S76n 
pärwän- 688n 
pacar 667 
paci 686n 
pacri 330 
pak 121n 


pas- 136, 301, 600 


pe 688n 
pek- 839 
peka- 543 
pik- 543, 839 
plak- 371 
plakäm 371 


pñak 745 
poke 687n 
pont- 747 
por 239, 605 
pracar 666 
prakás 206 
präkär 648 
puk 747 


rtär 616 


sak- 725n 
salu 711n 
sas 740 
säksäk 745 
süm 336 
säm 740 
särk 711n 
säle 608, 830 
süm 336 

se 370, 667 
sewä-si 667 
seya-si 667 
sne 104 

su- 586 
swase 371,586 
swä- 586 


sar 105, 666 


säk 105, 106, 743 


salyp 609 
saptuk 745 


skäst 743 
späm 100 
spät 743 


$anwem 715 
Säk 43,744 


ќоќ 500 


$pàl 133, 357, 713n 


Sreñ 592 
Start 743 
Stwar 743 
Stwardk 745 


taryak 745 
tük- 126n 

täl- 152 

tām 336 

-tär 343 

tär-k- 301, 302 


че 343n 
tkam 128, 129, 396, 453, 
720 


tkanis 720 

tom 339 

tre 743 

tri 743 

tsar 357, 687 

tsäk- 43, 126n, 133, 725n 
tsdn- 578 

tseke 612 

tsik- 43 


wak 393n, 733 
walu 372,723 
want 372,409n, 584 
wast- 645 

wänt 584 
waktasurñe 733 
wal 370, 655, 831 
wäl- 372, 413n, 723 
wälts 746 

wär 216, 580, 778 
wär yoktsi 579, 608 
wärkänt 623 

wäs 615, 618, 826, 831 
wäs- 610 

we 114, 742 

-we 343n 

wiki 744 

wir 391n 

wlalune 723 

wsäl 610 

wu 114, 742 


yal 437 

yä- 627 

yässuce 718n 

ylem 437 

yo 235 

yok- 373, 607, 832n 
yoktsi 187 

ysär 100, 178, 715 

ytär 41 

yuk 214n, 359, 463, 832 


Tocharian B 


ai- 656,778 
akrüna 715 
ак- 833 
ülp- 830 


añme 388 

ap 245n 

are 371, 593, 594, 794 
arkwi 617 


cake 44, 126n, 578 
cala 152 

ce 336 

cem 337 


ek 104, 688n 


ikante 744 
ikdm 114n, 744 
ime 734n 


kalak- 830 

kamem 264 

kante 82 

kantwo 714 

karyor 650 

kau- 619 

kaum 590 

kaurse 484 

küm- 359 

кате 744 

karya 650 

kds- 43n 

kàrs-a-m 344 

kektsene 85 

keme 371,714, 775 

kem 129, 720 

kenine 81, 688n 

*kerciyi 151, 647 

kest 43n, 607 

keu 483, 828 

klaw- 732 

kokale 51, 75, 190, 359, 
622, 623 

kor 714n 

krarko 515, 839 

kronse 370, 453, 516, 831 

krost- 589 

kross- 589 

ku 505, 828 

kuse 75, 76, 339 

kwem 505, 828 

laks 454, 455n, 838 

leke 372 

luk-s- 194, 199n, 301 


-mai 343n 
maiwe 597 
maiyya 597 
malkwer 488 
тайи 713, 734n 
-mar 343 

mäcer 43, 667 


maka 684 

meli 552 

melyem 598 

mene 371, 591, 794 
mit 517, 524, 828, 829 
misa 604 

mräc 713n 

-mt(t)ar 343 


näk- 721 
nek- 721 
nekciye 693n 
nes- 250n 
nesäm 313 
-ntar 343 


fiakte 655 

nem 830 
nem-kälywe 733 
ñu 744 

питка 746 
Aunte 744 

ñuwe 685 


oko 558 

okso 110, 483, 830 
okt 25, 744 
oktarika 745 
onolme 388 

or 526 

ost 645 


paik- 543, 839 
Paiyye 688n 

päk- 125 

pdkw- 604 

pärk- 683, 576n 
parka- 150 
pärwän-e 688n 
pärwesse 741 
pacer 44, 158, 667 
pask- 136, 175, 301, 600 
pik- 839 

pink- 543 

pinkte 743 

pis 743 

plak- 371 

plaki 371 

plewe 582 

po 747 

pokai 687n 

pont- 747 

pratim 26 

präkre 648 

preksa 206 
procer 44, 158, 666 
píaka 745 
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puwar 162n, 239, 605 
pwära 162n 


ra 295 
ratre 369, 616 


Salyiye 136, 608, 830 
sana 740 

sark 105, 373, 711n 
sa 336 

sálk- 106,595 

se 336 

sek- 725n 

seyi 667 

Skiyo 94, 103 

snai 104 

Solme 711n 

somo 740 

soy 370, 511n, 667 
ste 100 

suwo 508, 828 
sürme 717 

swä- 586 

swänana 828 
swänana misa 508 
swäs- 586 

swese 371, 586 


salype 609 

sar 357, 687 

se 740 

secake 430 

ser 105, 666 
skas 105, 107n, 743 
skaska 745 
skaste 743 
snaura 609, 716 
sñor 609, 716 
spane 100 
suk(t) 743 
suktanka 745 


Sak 43, 744 
Sana 80,660 
Saul 204 
saumo 720 
£amna 720 
Scirin 592 
Scirye 592 
Starte 743 
S(twarka 745 
Stwer 743 
Swal 686n 
Swalle 344 
Swalyai 686 
Swer 743 
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-tai 343n 
takdsta 341n 
-tar 343 
tarne 373 
tarya 743 
tal- 152 
-tär 343 
täryäka 745 
ta(k) 336 
tano 770 

te 336 

tek- 371 
tkacer 158, 486n, 668 
tom 337 
trai 743 


trey 743 

tri- 743 

tri-wsalum 743 
tsäk- 43, 126n, 725n 
twere 647 


walo 370, 655, 831 
war 216,580,778 
was- 650 

wds- 610, 650 
wap- 371,499 
wek 733 

wes 254 

wesk- 733 

wi 114, 742 


Indo-Iranian Languages 


Indo-Aryan Languages 


Sanskrit 


a- 173, 194, 222 
á-bharat 312, 318 
ábhavam 285 
ábhavas 285 
ábhavat 285 
á-bhüv-am 340 
ad- 30n, 163 
ádarurn 32, 44 
ddam 37, 44, 340 
adbhís 64n, 578 
á-dbhu-ta- 133 
adbhyás 64n 
a-deva- 173 
á-dita 143 
ádman- 218 
ádmi 218, 603 
ádri- 574, 515 
á-dhà-m 284, 340 
á-dhà-s 284 
а-аһа 284 
-adhiti- 620 
adhvard- 690n 
adhvaryú- 690n 
ágan 141 
á-gà-m 75,340 
agnéh 187 
Agní- 238, 727 
agní- (h) 187, 194, 225n, 
336, 605n 
Agní-kravyad- 727 
agnyóh 336 
ágra- 573 
ágram 137,175 


aghásansa- 414n 

ahám 178, 336 

áhann áhim 735 

Ghani vísva 304 

Ahi- Budhnyá- 408, 422, 
444 

Ghi-(h) 60, 444, 446n 

áhim 446 

aj- 163 

ája 298 

ajá- 365, 501, 502, 813 

ajá- ékapad- 502 

aja-gará- 155,607 

ajáh 113 

aja 501 

ájami 92n 

ajasva- 502 

ajà$vah pa$upà 502 

ájati 81 

ajikà 501, 504 

ajínam 365, 501 

ájra-(h) 82, 595n, 600 

dksa- 625 

aksára- 129 

áksi 104, 110n, 688n 

áksiti $rávah 305n 

dmanthistäm 49 

amblá- 551п 

amlá- 551n 

amfta- 396, 519 

Amfta- 397 

amhu- 60, 684 

árisah 818 

ana- 338n 


wrauña 458 


yakwe 87, 214n, 359, 463, 


832 
yasa 618, 826, 831 
yasar 715 
yassüca 718п 
yältse 746 
yüsk- 718n 
yente 372, 409n, 584 
yerkwantai 623 
yok- 373, 607 
yokalle 344 
ysa- 831 


ánah 632 
ánar-vi$- 632 
ándha- 770 
ánila-h 388, 585 
ániti 388 

ánti 136, 175 
an-udrá- 447 
an-uktá- 394n, 734 
anu-pra-sthà- 248 
Gnuspastah 102 
anüpá- 193 
änghrih 60 

anká- 626 
ankusd- 626 
áñjah 609 
afjánti 609 
айјаѕ-ра- 609 
ap- 64n, 244 
ápa-citi- 709 
apa- dádhati 59 
a-pád- 488n 
ápah 137 
apaptat 125n, 132 


apa-skara- (h) 102, 189 


арӣт mádhye 724 
арйт nápàt 238 
Apäm Näpät 582 
арйт ndpatam 306 
api-vat- 734 

ápi vataya mánah 734 
ápnah 40 
ápnas- 55, 650 
d-prcchat 93 


ap-sará- 244 

apsarah 159 

arámatih pánīyasī 88n 

ara-s-kr- 189 

aratníh 113 

árbha-(h) 651, 833 

ardhá-h 817 

arghá- 818n 

árhati 818n 

arí-(h) 212, 657, 818 

aritár- 204 

arítra- 204, 582 

árjuna-(h) 136, 187, 198, 
617, 813 

arkáh 822 

árna- 172, 579 

arnavá- 579, 579n, 582 

arnavá- samudrá- 579п 

artha-pati- 306 

aryd-(h) 212, 657, 818 

as- 163, 164n 

ásadat 32 

á-sak-ra- 134 

ásat 297, 610 

ásati 297 

ási 283n 

así- 643 

á-skrdhoyuh 103 

ásmi 100, 256, 283n 

asnáh 100, 160, 178, 715 

asnd 161 

a-snävird- 716 

dspasta 102 

ásrg 160 

asrja 715 

ásrk 100, 160, 161, 178, 715 

ásta- 665n 

astamana-veläyam 249n 

ásthi 48, 111, 174, 716 

ás-ti 100, 187, 214, 256, 
283n 

ástu 284 

ásuh 173 

ásura-(h) 173, 653 

astă 744 

astapadi 488 

ауди 245n, 744 

ä$man- 96, 360, 575, 620 

áśmanau 244n 

ата 159, 199 

agnoti 656 

áśram 716n 

ásru 93, 526n, 715 


ásva-(h) 87, 157, 214n, 236, 
327, 328, 357, 359, 463, 
502, 680, 697, 809, 813 

ásvam 237 

asvamedhá- 403, 403n 

asvapatara- 469n 

asvá-sani- 463, 465 

asva-tard- 480n 

asvatthá- 467, 502 

á$vayuja- 470 

asvayüpd- 467 

ахуа 275n, 327, 328, 463 

ásvàm 275n 

asvin- 464 

Afvínau 680, 697 

á$viya- 169, 463 

ati-réka- 365 

atti 30n, 31, 44, 187, 355 

átharvà 690n 

avasran 198, 199n 

avatá- 583n 

ávaksam 59, 95, 110, 63, 
341n, 360 

ávidat 284, 340 

ávi-(h) 137, 157, 212, 236, 
493 


avikd 493, 501 

ávim 237 

avi-pà(lá)- 38, 137, 280, 
493, 600 

á-voc-a-m 340 

ávyah 212 

áyah 614 

ay-ám 253 

áyasah 614 

*ay-as(i) 296 

dy-at(i) 296 

áy-à(ni) 296 

dyodari-stran ... varáhün 305 

ayáj- 626 


- 333 
-áda 163 

-ädadäthe 656 
Adityd- 696 

ä-dh-ur 264 

dh 113,714 

йа 163 

dji-tur 721n 

akhá- 450 

атаа 603 

amrá-(h) 551n, 552n 
ümrám 551n 

ünfh 113 
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Gp- 64n, 136, 186, 244, 352, 

„ 518 

dpah 238, 245n, 578 

apnóti 40, 187, 259n, 656 

aptá- 259n 

ara 817 

árya-(h) 657, 658, 818 

йгуай 703 

as- l64n, 821 

asa 163 

asa- 708n 

asah 113 

dsam 283n 

asan 264 

asás 164n 

asa 164л 

dsih 283n 

ази 283n 

*as(s) 283n 

as(t) 283n 

aste 187, 342 

aíá- 455 

üfám ásvam 469, 736 

GStini ... süryam 305 

asupátvà Syenäs 455 

asu-pátvan- 455 

äsvasva- 736 

atí- 461 

ütmán- 292 

ätmane-padam 290 

ävarta- 465n 

ayá- 702 

ayu- 702 

bábhasti 134 

babhrü-(h) 23, 68, 190, 354, 
448 


babhüva 190, 256 

baddhá- 141 

büdhate 125n 

badhnáti 21, 23, 141, 187 

bah- 22 

bahü-(h) 21, 150, 173, 187, 
194, 684, 822 

bahá-vrihi- 307 

bakah 54n 

bálam 6 

balbalà 48 

balín- 246 

balini 246 

bambhara- 516 

bandhati 21 

bandhati 150 

bándhuh 21, 23, 150 

bah- 22 
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bähü-(h) 21, 236, 687n 

bähüm 237 

bänd- 48 

bf-bhar-ı 21 

bilam 48 

bodh- 22, 29 

bödhate 21, 140, 150, 186, 
218 

bödhati 21 

brahmän- 690n 

brähmand- 689 

bruv-é 261, 342 

brh- 576n 

brhänt- 38, 150, 173, 186, 
193, 576, 576n, 683, 776 

brhäntam dyam 576п 

brhatds pärvatän 576 

brhatds párvatat 576 

brmháti 648 

buddhá- 29, 30, 140, 150, 
193, 354, 355 

buddhi- 29 

budh- 22 

budhná-(h) 21, 26n, 62, 408, 
573, 816 

budhyasam 341n 

bukka- 501 


bhad-rá- 121n 

bhag- 121n 

bhága- 121n 

bhaj- 121n 

bhand- 121n 

bharigà 570 

-bhara-h 154 

bharant-yà- 328 

bhára-se 342 

bhárasi 296 

bhára-te 342 

bhárati 32, 141, 296, 297 

bhárami 38, 58, 66, 154, 
186, 296 

bhärä(ni) 296 

*bharäs(i) 296 

bhárat(i) 296 

bháres 297 

bháret 297 

bháreyam 297 

bharjana- 604 

bhasalah 516 

bhasanah 516 

bhávasi 285 

bhávate 298 

bhávati 153, 285, 389 

bhávàmi 285 

bhávitum 170 


bhávi-tum 177 
bhàgá- 675 
bhardyati 297 
bhavdyati 298 

-bhi 212 

-bhih 333n 

bhógah 98 
bhotsyati 22 
bhrajate 532 
bhrätar- 32, 44, 666 
bhrata 158, 167 
bhrataram 167 
bhratrdm 245 
bhratre 167 
bhratrtvá- 666 
bhrü- 688n _ 
bhrjjáti (dhänas) 604 
bhrst(- 61n 
bhr-tá-h 141, 155 
bhudbhis 22, 29, 30 
bhunkté 98 

bhut 22 F 
bhúvanasya nabhih 306 
bhū- 298 

bhü-pa- 280 
bhü-pati- 306 
bhürjá- 531, 822 
bhütá- 170, 177 
bhü-tí- 212 

-bhyah 806 


-ca 79, 308 

ca 188, 309n 

сайга 153 

cakara 153, 190 

ca-kr- 75 

cakrá- 50, 190, 359, 613n, 
622, 624, 631 

cakrani hiranydyam 305n 

cakrám süryam 696 

cakrmá 153 

cakhyau 28 

candramah 159 

cárati 622 

carkarti 81, 177 _ 

casalam asvayüpaya 611 

cátasrah 244, 372, 743 

catárah 80 

caturthá- 743 

cdtus-pad- 395 

cátuspade 697 

cátuspad- 503n 

catvarah 80, 244, 743 

catvari 743 

cawärimsät 745 


cáyate 709 
cetár- 109 
citrá-vaja- 466n 


cha (Praknt) 105 
chaya 94, 103 
chidrá- 94,97 
chidrám 94 
chinátti 94 
chyáti 103 


dabdhá- 133 

dabhnóti 40, 126n, 129, 133, 
133n, 300, 684 

dabhráh 40 

dadärsa 153 

dadáu 147 

dádàmi 37, 44, 137, 143, 
175, 189, 340, 656 

dadhársa 260 

dddhami 21, 58, 68, 137, 
143, 175, 186, 189, 340 

dddhati 148, 779 

dádhi 487 

dadhnás 487 

dadhih 264 

Dadhyánc- 487 

dah- 22 

dáhati 21, 23, 43, 77, 80, 
126n, 725n 

dáksati 95 

daksiná- 365, 686, 810, 
810n, 839 

dáksinah 110 

dam- 36, 652 

dáma-(h) 36, 44, 154, 645 

dämam 645 

damáyati 177, 180,403n 

dambhäyati 126n 

däme 645 

damita 171, 180, 215, 403n 

dám-pati-(h) 36, 646 

damya- 403n, 491 

dán 194, 215, 236, 603, 714 

da(n)t- 66, 215, 262 

dántam 231, 603, 714 

darsáyati 186, 218 

dásyu- 400, 811 

dása 133, 198, 207n, 744, 
809, 822 

daSasydti 95, 126n 

dasät- 171 

dat-( 142 

davistha- 174 

dáviyas- 200 

danitá- 171, 177 


dána- 168, 656 

dänd- apna- 656 

dàru 149, 187, 192, 202, 
525, 526n, 534n 

daruná- 526 

Dasa 810,811 

dàsá- 400 

dasati 95 

däsyami 341n 

datári 156 

data 158, 236, 275n 

dataram 156, 237, 275n 

datram 597 

davdne 147 

dàviyas- 174 

degdhi 95 

deh- 21, 22, 82, 95, 360 

dehayati 612 

dehi 21, 23, 33, 38, 43, 92, 
612, 

deksyami 341n 

devá-(h) 32, 196, 210, 236, 
246, 328, 330, 334, 335, 
396, 692, 826n 

devdih 335 _ 

devdkrtasya raja 306 

devám 237 

devdr- 68, 662 

devd-sya 330 

devdsya $rávasa 306 

Devasravas 306 

deváu 244n 

deva-vi- 391n 

devé 335 

devébhyah 334 

devésu 335 

devi 159, 176n, 196, 213, 
246, 328, 329 

devyau 244n 

dévyd bhisdja 711п 

аеууаһ 176n, 213, 329 

digdhd-(h) 95, 360 

dina-m 196 

distd- 96, 150 

disti-(h) 150, 706 

dis- 96 

disáti 32, 706 

disa 706 

díti-h 656 

div- 211 

diváh 192, 805 

dívam 248 

Divás nápata 306 

divás ca gmä$ ca 128 

dívà 693 


Divo napàtà 680 

divó varáhám 434n 

divyá-(h) 211, 218, 396 

divyá-rüpa- 307 

dideti 196, 693 

dirghá- 41, 177, 180, 199, 
685, 759n 

dógdhi 485n, 486 

dravya- 525 

droghavac 305 

dróghaya vácasa 305 

dróh 525 

drü- 525 

dru-ghni 530n 

drüh- 658n 

drumá- 525 

drünah 525, 526 

druni 530n 

druváya- 530n 

drünam 530n 

dfs- 171 

dr$-tá- 193 

duháti 485n, 486 

dühitar 166 

duhitár- 486n, 668 

duhitáram 166 

duhitäram diváh 696 

duhità 91n, 98, 128n, 158, 
166, 178, 179, 212 

duhità süryasya 680 

duhitré 166 

dür- 155 

dur-áh 155 

dur-manäh 683 

dus- 683 

dürd- 200 

dü-rdh 174 

dvdu 20n, 114, 742 

dva 188,742 

dvàr- 20n, 187, 647 

dvarah 115n, 155 

dvé 742 

dvi- 742 

dvth 743 

dvi-pád- 395, 503n, 742 

dvipdde 697 

dvipá- 136,193 

dyáuh 192, 196, 211, 680, 
692 

Руди pitah 196 

Dyáus pitä 680, 692, 693, 
696, 697, 699 

dydvà-prthiví 684, 748 

dyut- 188 

dyütám 506n 
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dhana-dá- 280 
dhanvana- 531n 
dhánvati 578 
dhavisyati 177 
dhäyati 487 

dhà- 148 

dhàman- 710 
dhànà-(h) 600, 770 
аһаға 154 

dhätri 487n 
dhayate 148 
dhénà 485n, 487n, 826n 
dheni- 487n 
-dhita- 143 
divutá- 115 
dhūmáh 177, 388 
dhünóti 177 

dhár- xcn, 625 
dhür-sád- 625 
dhvárati 115 


edhí 101, 102 

éka- 465, 465n, 741, 816 
éka-pad- 488n, 503n 
ekavrt- 465n 

ékesa- 624 

éma- 155 

émi 140, 187, 296, 627n 
ésa- 188 

ésati 188 

é-si 296 

é-ti 296 

evá 816 

evdm 741 


gdbhasti-(h) 24, 33, 123, 125 

gácchati 77п, 93, 103, 297 

gäcchämi 359 

gadh- 126n 

gádhya-(h) 126n, 133 

gam- 141 

gámat 297 

gámati 32 

-gara- 607 

gárbha- 716 

gdrgara- 735 

garima 198 

gatá- 141,171 

gáti-h 75 

gáu-(h) 53, 68, 75, T7n, 78, 
164, 483, 484 

gav- 813 

gávàm 164 

gáve 164 

gávi 164 

gávyüti- 722 
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gáya-(h) 53, 204, 205n 

ga- 53 

gam 164, 175n 

gavau 492 

giráti 42n, 81n, 201, 607 

girí- 574, 575 

girná- 81n 

gmáh 128 

gnà 37, 44, 75, 159, 660 

go-pà- 600 

gräma- 247 

grämi- 247 

grämi-bhü- 247 

grävan- 78, 198, 563n, 599 

griva 464 

grhd-(h) 20n, 33, 151, 647, 
824 

grnati 301 

gu- 813 

gurü- 81,81n, 151, 172, 
.176n, 198, 361, 599, 685 

gühan 84 

gürtd-(h) 81, 177, 361 

gü-tha- 483n 


gharmá- 58,79, 589, 613 

ghas- 43n 

ghnánti 68, 75, 79, 87, 359, 
644 


ghrana 714n 
ghrati 714n 
ghrná- 151, 365, 613 
ghrnóti 151 
ghrtám 486 


hamsd-(h) 96, 136, 460 

hantár- 426 

hánti 68, 77n, 79, 87, 359, 
644 

hánua 212 

hänu-(h) 157, 212, 715 

háras- 79, 361, 365, 589, 
613 

hári- 618, 849 

Нагїуйрт уй 810, 814, 846 

hásta- 43n, 357, 687 

hatá- 644 

havir-ád- 280 

háya- 441, 463n 

hàrd-i 148n 

hayana- 195 

hayaná- 195 

héman 185, 195, 196, 263, 
588 

hemantá-(h) 82, 86, 93, 174, 
186, 195, 263, 588 


himá- 211, 263, 588 
himdvant- 218, 588 
himávantas pärvatäs 588 
hinóti 441 

hínvati 441 

híranya- 366, 618 
híranya-cakràn 305n 
híranyena талпа 305 
hitd-(h) 20n, 143, 179, 193 
hrasati 199 

hrasvá- 199 

һға- 701n 


Íbha-h 443 

iccháti 93, 96, 104n, 301 
id-ám 253 

idhrnárm jabhárat 278 
i-h[ 298, 627n 

ijyd 704n 

imáh 140, 194, 627n 
Índra- 466n, 696 
Indrüpárvata- 694 
Indra-Vayü- 584 

isird- 702 

isiréna ...mánasa 304, 733 
іпай 194 

-istha- 49, 110, 340 

fsu- 643 

iy-dm 253 

fyarti 579n 


Irmá- 687n 
isd 175, 624, 816 


jáha-i 21,33 

Jajana 153, 190 

jajñáu 147 

ja-j&-é 153 

jajñúr 153,190 

jámbha- 93, 155, 371, 714, 
775 

jána-(h) 92n, 155, 652, 
653n, 674 

jánah 82 

Jänas- 159 

jánasah 155, 159 

janas-( 142 

jdnasya 155 

jánati 652 

jan(i)- 177 

Jäni-(h) 80, 80n, 361, 660 

jani-tár- 177, 186n 

janitá 170, 203, 215 

Jantü- 652 

jänghä 84 

Järant- 92n, 151, 365, 368 


jdrate 457 

jdsate 43n 

Jásuri- 43n, 607 

Jáyati 369 

Jamätar- 775 

janu 32, 81, 86, 92n, 149, 
202, 688n 

jatá-(h) 151, 170, 177, 203 

jatí- 652 

Левай 53 

jihva 714 

jird- 204 

jirnd- 81, 151, 177, 187, 194 

Jiva-gfbh- 387 

Jivá-(h) 53, 204, 387 

Jivó ásur 305 

Јтауд 128 

jmd. 128 

jña- 203 

jñatt- 203, 664n 

-jäu- 97, 149 

jfiubadho 281 

jó-huv-ànah 191 

jráyah 816 

jürná- 81n 

kadrü- 133 

káh 75 

káksa 85, 144 

kala 102 

kdvicate 85n 

kapari 123 

kapala- 713n 

kapi- ‘pleasant odor’ 88 

kapt- ‘monkey’ 442 

kdp-r-th(-a-) 435 

kapücchala- 713n 

kar- 153, 821 

karam-bhd- 608 

kárat 297 

kárati 297 

karata- 458 

karayika 458 

karka- 451 

karkara- 451 

kar-kar-í- 191 

karkara- 191,451 

karma-dhàraya- 304 

kárman- 611 

karmara- 611 

karóti 611 

katará- TIn 

káuti 515 

kaví- 734 

kavyátà 735 

Kama-duh(a) 486n 


kamar étyasme 278 
kara- 155 

kārú- 81, 177 

kas- 132 

káfate 132 

kekarah 135 

kíh 138 

kím 138 

kiráti 102, 226n 
kirtí- 81, 176 
ШЇП 85 

Куше 85 

klóman- 715 
kradhisthah 103 
kradhiyams- 103 
kravth 51, 68, 74, 604 
kravyám 604 
kravyaváhana- 727 
kravy-ad- 603 
krindti 301, 650 
krürd- 51, 604 
krdhü- 103 

krkah 813 
krka-vdku- 515 
kfkatam 813 

kfmi- 168, 445n 
krntáti 612 

krnóti 151, 297 
krsnd- 365, 614n, 839 
krsndyasa- 614 
krSd- 84 

krtd- 151, 169 
Баһ 128, 129 
ksam- 129, 396, 453, 720 
ksámyah 128 
ksanöti 127 

ksáp 129 

ksárati 129 
ksatrdm 689n 
ksatrdm ... vanatam 277 
ksatrfya- 689, 689n 
ksdyati 127 
ksepáyati 105 

kséti 127 

ksétrasya pátih 306 
ksindti 129 

ksinóti 129 

ksipáti 105 

ksipráh 105 

ksiyáti 127 

ksirdm 105, 106, 107n, 487 
kstvati 129 

ksmá 128 

ksnáuti 192 


ksnótram 192 
ksnutd- 192 
ksu- 129 

-ksu- 391n 
ksu-mdnt- 129, 131 
ksu-män- 131 
ksvédati 105 
Kúbha 805n, 811 
kumbhd- 22n 
kupyati 27 
Kurungäh 814 
ка 138 

küpa- 27 
kürmá-h 451 
kväthati 26, 28 


khála- 50 
khalah 50 
khalatth 50 
khanda- 50 
khára- 480n 
khora- 50 
khya- 28 


laghü- 685 
laksa 454 
lekha 50n 
lihati 95n 
lidhá- 95,95n 
lohá- 616 
lóhita- / róhita- 616 
loká- 74, 155 
lopasá- 432 
lótam 644 
lótram 644 
lubdhaka- 601 
lubh- 601 


mádhos 213 

mádhu 212, 213, 516, 517, 
519, 829 

mádhuas 212, 213 

madhu-märaka- 516 

mádhu-pà- 280 

madh(u)v-ád- 280, 419, 517, 
603 

mádhvas 212, 213 

mádhya- (neut.) 405 

mádhya-(h) 58, 66, 168, 573 

madhyamá- 405 

mahà-bhàga- 307 

mahà-devá- 304 

Mahan Arnavá- 579n 

mahan 579n 

mahänt- 684 

mahätman- 307 
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таһа-уаќаѕ- 307 
máhi 178, 179 
mahi- 684 
mahiyámānān 696 
-mah 125 

majján 713n 

mákş- 516 

máksa- 817 

mála- 685 

maliná- 685 
ma-mne 153 

mánah 186, 713 
mánas- 393, 734n 
талап 734п 
mántrani ... átaksan 278 
mánthati 49 

mänthä- 824 
manthisyänt- 49 
mänuls] 396, 661 
mänyate 394, 713 
mányà 464, 574n, 715 
märta- 365, 396, 819 
märtya- 396 

märya- 466n, 631 
märyah 824 
mástaka- 713п 
masti- 711 
mastíska- 713n 
matá- 152 

matth 172, 193 
-máthi- 466n 
mathitá- 49 
mathyáte 49 

máyate 657 

ma 188, 338n, 804, 806 
mah 591 

mam 336 | 
mämsa-bhiksa 604 
mamsdm 604 
máàms-pácana- 604 
mänusa-räksasa- 241 
māra- 365, 839 
marsti 141 

mas- 794 

masa- 591 

mätär- 68, 667, 675 
mätär-ah 188 

mata 158 

mati 137, 148, 591n, 597 
mätuld- 675 

me 314 

meghäh 74 

mimäti 591n, 597 
mimite 597 

Mitrá- 657 
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Miträ-Väruna- 466n, 696 
mithd- 657 

mitháti 657 

mithund 684 

mlà-na- 544n, 685 
mriyáte 396 

mrjáti 94, 96, 486n 
mrksáti 95 
mrrunáyam gr hám 724 
mrnati 301, 598n 
mrstá- 96, 141 
mfsyate 110 

mriá-h 52, 155 
mugdhá- 95 

mühu 685 

mühyati 95 

musta- 572 


müh 110 
müs- 98, 159, 449, 809 
müs-ah 110 
müsikä 110 
nd ‘not’ 221 
nd ‘how’ 338n 
nábhah 40, 58, 144, 575 
nábhas- 68, 159, 188 
nábhya- 716 
nádbhyas 64n 
nagná- 44 
nais- 301 
nák 693n 
náktam 185, 693n 
naktém-divam 693 
nápat 158, 669n 
napti- 25, 26, 669n 
nár- 174, 703 
náram 163 
náras 163 
ndsate 664n 
nasa 136 
naSyati 397, 721 
nau-bhíh 333 
náu-(h) 333, 546n, 582, 724 
nau 724 
náva ‘nine’ 465,744 
ndva- ‘new’ 685 
nay- 174 

a- 301 
na 158, 163, 236, 240 
nabhi- 716 
nabhila- 716 
пйта 156 
п2та dhà- 732 
namadha- 710 


nidagá-h 21 
niskáh 826n 

ni- 174 

nidá- 47n, 101, 131, 134 
nīpá- 683 
nr-pati- 306 
nrtá- 703 

óhate 206 

ókas- 97 
orna-vàbhá- 499 
ósati 725n 
östha- 164n, 714 
ótave 498, 499n 
ótu- 200 

ótum 498, 499n 


pácanti 604 

pácati 125, 358n 

pad- 33, 38, 50, 688n 

padáh 158, 240n, 329 

padám 231, 240 

pad-ás 233 

pad-àm 234 

pad-í 142 

paksá-(h) 127, 127n 

páksma 494 

pakthá- 743 

pan- 88n 

pänthäs 49, 55 

ралки- 747 

páñca 77п, 80, 80n, 358n, 
361, 465, 743 

paricasár 745 

pára dah 167n 

parasmai-padam 290 

párasvant- 480n 

parasü- 620, 620n, 643 

pari-ksít 127 

pári-man- 170, 204, 209 

páriman-i 204 

pánrinas-à 204 

Parjánya- 527, 530n, 694, 
696 

parkati 527, 530n 

pär$äna- 595 

pär$u- 712n 

pärvata- 527, 574, 575, 576, 
694, 696 

pärvata- ddri- 574 

párvata- girí- 574, 579n 


páry á$vari náyanti 278 

pösas- 716 

paspase 102 

pastidm 648n 

pasäve 213 

pasca 810 

pásu- 391n, 403n, 495 

pasü-(h) 26, 125, 129, 212, 
213 

pasváh 212, 495 

päsve 213 

pásyati 102, 189 

patará- 50, 455 

pátati 50, 125n, 186, 195, 
455 

pátatra- 40, 50, 131 

pátaye 213 

páti-(h) 26, 144, 212, 213, 
328, 661, 661n 

pötir dán 646 

pátni 327, 661 

pátram 131,237 

pätyate 661 

pátye 213 

pátyuh 212 

pathás 49 

pathi- 49 

pathi-kft- 49, 280 

pautra- 173n 

pávate 301 

páyas- 487 

pa- 779 

pàdam 231 

panam 608 

panti 180 

рат áva nenikte 291n 

parijata- 530n 

pasta 180 

pàsüná- 648n 

päsyd- 648n 

pat 125n, 158, 236, 240, 
‚240n, 329 

pà-ti ‘drinks’ 47n, 68 

pati ‘guards’ 52, 136, 148, 
175, 600 

päyü- 600 

pestar- 598 

рё$а- 95 

píbati 24, 47, 64n, 190, 301, 
352, 373, 608, 856 

píbàmi 66 

piká- 459 

pirisáti 95, 123, 839 

pindsti 598 

pingalá- 123 


pirikte 95, 543 

píparmi 190 

pistá- 111, 567, 598 

pistám 567 

pitár- 33, 38, 44, 667 

pitáram 275n 

pità 158, 275n, 696 

pitfbhih ѕат-уіаапа- 723 

pitfbhih ... sam-vid- 319 

pitfbhyam 218 

pitu-däru 543 

plaksá- 527 

plava- ‘frog’ 452 

plavá- ‘boat’ 582 

plävate 582n 

plihán- 715 

prá-bhartar- 58 

pra-jriu- 52п 

pra-stunpáti 102 

pragna- ‘braiding’ 197,611 

pragnd- ‘question’ 206, 209 

prati- jna- 705 

prafipd- 193 

pravate 452 

(prá-)yaksa- 601n 

präna- 520n, 684 

prayah 204, 209 

priyá-sakhi- 304 

prusva 589 

prccháti 93, 152, 206, 209, 
301, 

prcchami 218 

prd- 425 

prdäku- 421 

pf$ni- 454n, 509 

prisu-tür 721n 

prthivi 49, 246, 247, 684 

prthü-(h) 49, 55, 66, 169, 
171, 173, 218, 246, 684, 
813 

psára- 129n 

psati 129n, 134 

psu- 129n 

psára- 129n 

púms- | pümäms- 721 

punati 301 

puráh 172,174 

purü- 172 

puru-ksú- 129, 131, 495 

púrusa- 721 

purusamedhá- 403 

purü í dánisarisi 305 

putrá- 173n 

puja- 682n 

pür 648 


рйга- 566 

pürná- 81, 170, 177, 204, 
209, 684 

pürtá- 173 

pürtí- 173, 712n 

pürva- 741, 810, 815 

pürva-sü- 512n, 775 


phdlakam 643 
Phirigaka- 460 


raghü- 685 

rajant 371 

rajatd- 198, 617 

rajatám 813 

rasana 815 

rátha- 50n, 186, 247, 622, 
631, 697 

rátham 611 

rátham táksan 631 

ráthanida- 632n 

rathestha- 50n, 622, 632, 
690n 

rathi- 247, 330, 622 

ráthya- 622 

ráva- 431 

raví- 590 

rayí- 148, 650 

Rayt- 650n 

rah 148 

raj- 186 

гајап- 186, 246, 654, 719n 

räja-putra- 241 

гајай 654n 

гајт 246, 247, 654 

räjyd- 654 

rasabha- 480n 

rat 158 

rayáh 148 

riktd- 193 

rikháti 50n 

rinákti 39, 187 

riréca 153 

rocáya- 154 

rocáyati 80n 

rodh- 398 

roká- 98 

ru- 431 

rucáya- 154 

ruc-é 80n 

rudáti 155 

rudhirá-(h) 58, 369, 616 

ruk-/ruc- 80n 

rüsani- 98, 431 

r-ccháti 301 
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rjipyá-(h) 92n, 457, 823 

rjá- 654n 

fksa-(h) 128, 129, 417, 419 

rnóti 169, 172, 187, 194, 
300, 399, 579n 

rnvánti 264 

rñjánti 654n 

rsabhá- 437n 

fsa- 437 

f$ya- 437 

r$ya-dá- 437 

п4- 710 

rtám dadhá 277 

rtám sapami 278 

Mdsya patha 306 

rtásya váhasa 306 

rténa rtám dharánam 
dhàrayanta 278 


sá 188, 240n, 331, 336 

sáca 314 

säcate 602 

sad- 30n, 298 

sá-garbhya-h 716 

sáhas- 95 

sa-hásram 746, 816 

sdhate 95, 95n, 134, 251 

sá(h) 336 

sájati 134 

saksa- 95 

sákthi- 30n 

sákha 159 

sákhyuh 159 

sal-ilá- 100, 136, 581, 582, 
609, 830 

sama- ‘someone’ 174, 226n 

samá- ‘same’ 172, 741 

sám aranta 319 

sam-udrá- 579n, 582 

samudrám 579n 

sani-dha- 319 

sam-krt 151 

sán 236 

sána- 685n 

sanaká- 685n 

sanisvanat 261n 

sanó-ti 170, 226n 

sánt- 262,710 

sántam 237 

sánti 194, 214, 218, 264 

sántu 284 

sápati 728n 

saptá 172, 465, 466n, 743, 
820 

saptamá- 744 

sdrati 197 
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sarít 197 

sárma- 197 

sarpá- 193, 445 
sárpati 187, 193, 445 
sarpís- 609 

särva- 711п 
sarvátàti- 711n 

sds- 59n, 83n, 216n 
sásti 256 

sát- 710 

sattá- 30n 

satyá- 710 

satyó mántrah 305 
savati 511 

Savitf- 511n 

savyá- 686, 810n 

sa 336 

sGdayati 100, 298 
sädhd- 95, 95n 
süman- 733, 734 
samí- 741 

sanu 203 

sä-1d- 170, 226n 
séna 335 

sénasu 335 

sétuh 820 

simá- 226n 

siniha- 426, 427, 430 
simhdsya standtha- 430n 
sinam 226n 

síndhu- 581n, 582 
Stndhu- 811 

sineha- (Prak.) 101 
s(i)ya- 174 

siyat 169 

sira- 595 

sua 595 

sivyati 610 
skabhnàti 101 
skhálate 39, 49, 101 
s-más(i) 264 
snävan- 609, 716 
sneha- 101 

snigdhá- 588 

snih- 588 

snusa 101, 663 
sóma- 562 

soma ...рӣпірпагат 88n 
Soma pányam-panyam 88n 
sómam ... sunoti 278 
spásati 50, 102 

spát 102 

sphärd- 49 

sphäyate 49, 101, 189 
sphitá- 49 

sphuráti 48,169 


sphurämi 66 
sphürjati 48, 101, 177 
sphürjáyati 101 
sphyá- 538 

srava- 825 

sravát- 155 

srávati 196, 355n, 825 
spjái 602 

sr játi $ánah 602 

srnt 597 

stan 261n 

stána- 365 

stari- 101 

(s)idyu- 651 

stend- 651 

stéyam 651 

stighnoti 74, 101, 121 
stri 159, 169n, 244, 666n 
stfbhih 152, 591 
sthag- 49 

sthágati 74, 104, 189 
sthagayati 74 

sthálam 101 

s-thá(na) 264 

sthitá- 49, 143 
sthinàm ... dharayanıu 278 
su- 398, 683 
sübhrtam bibhárti 2778 
su-dyut- 304, 683 
su-mánas- 683 

sunóti 563 

suptá- 100 

supyate 100 

supyat 107 

súra 563 

surdm mádhu 305 
su-$rávas- 683 

sutd- 511, 563, 667 
süvar- 100, 168, 590 
suváti 174 

su-vira- 304 

sudáya- 154 

sü-h 511 

sükard- 508 

sünára- 174,703 
sü-nftà 163, 703 
sünü- 370, 511n, 667 
süpa- 563n 

sürah 590 

sürksati 105 

Sürya- 696 

sürya- ... spás- 733 
sürya-(h) 161n, 181n, 590 
süryasya ... cakräm 306 
sütd- 370 


süte 511, 667 

sütram 734 

sütu- 511 

süyate 511 

svá- 292 

sv-ádhiti- 620 

svánati 106 

Svanáya- 814 

svap- 187 

svápiti 100 

svápnah 40, 100, 107, 230 

svdptu 107 

*svarati 100 

svdrna- 590 

svásar- 102, 106, 105, 107, 
236, 244, 355n, 666, 820 

svásd 158 

sväsäram 237 

svasrtvá- 666 

svd-sthäna- 304 

svaydm 292 

svädistha- 110, 340 

svddér mádhvah 733 

svädü- 100, 243n, 340 

svddvi 243n 

svédah 107 

svídyati 100 

syáti 178,181n, 610 

sydlá- 663n 

syàm 296 

syas 296 

syat 296 

зуйтап- 610, 820 


sasthá- 743 

sát 93, 105, 106, 107n, 743 
sthivati 129 

su- 643 


Saknds 242n 

Saknoti 84 

Sdkrt 108n, 161n, 240n, 
242n 

Sákvan- 226n 

Salabháh 93 

Sdmsa- 704 

Sdmsati 704 

Samstar- 704 

Sám yoh 706 

$апа- 570, 570n, 571 

Sanki- 136 

fanküh 821 

Sankhd- 28,49 

Saphá- 28 

Saphara- 28 

Sárva- 823 


fa$á- 136, 440, 441 

Sata-gu- 483 

Хайт 82, 744, 819 

Satdyati 126n 

Sátru- 126n 

Satru-hdn- 280 

Sdvas- 197 

Sávīra- 197 

Saya 82 

sāka- 84 

хакһа 28, 39, 49, 84, 93, 
438, 596 

хае 41, 82, 256, 342 

Sfkvan- 226n 

Si-n-ds-ti 300 

Siras- 97, 226n 

st-Sa-n 199 

Sirs(4)n- 81, 177, 713, 246 

Sirsnáh 713 

S§md$ru- 96, 97, 360, 814 

Snath- 205 

Sócati 84 

fóna- 590 

Srad- 82, 86, 701n 

$räd-dadhan 701 

$rad-dhä- 61, 82, 86, 281, 
701, 732 

srát te dadhümi 61 

£ráva- аһа- 732 

$rävah áksitam 129 

$rávo ... dksitam 305n, 733 

srävo amftam 733 

$rayati 203 

$rütyam nama 733 

Srnóti 33, 300 

#лга- 149, 404, 773 

$frigam 819 

súci- 339 

Suci-tara- 339 

Sukrá- 84 

Stinah 82, 158, 505 

Sünas 87 

Süsyati 136, 512 

fu-Srav-a 190 

f(u)vd 82, 87, 156, 158, 
212, 236, 505, 809 

Südrd- 563, 689, 719n 

Stikah 820 

fü-Cuv-uh 87 

Sva-ghnín- 506n 

Svaka- 505 

Sväncate 85, 93 

fvasrü-(h)105, 328, 360, 662 


$уйХига-(һ) 96, 105, 328, 
360, 663, 328 

$vdyati 87 

$vanam 237 

Svantd- 197 

$và-tr-á- 197 

Svitrd- 88n 

Sydvd- 200, 614n, 365, 457, 
839 

Syend- 456n, 457 


ta- 240n 

tdd 188 

taks- 631, 734 

taksaka- 541n 

tdksan- 611 

täksati 127,611 

táksa 127 

taksni 127 

гаі 126n, 578 

tala-m 826n 

tám 336 

tam 248 

-tana 284n 

tánam 246 

tánà 246 

tanóti 33 

tank 243 

taná-(h) 172, 243, 684 

tán(ú)vah 213 

tanüh 213 

tápah 132, 589, 590 

tápant- 126n 

tápati 126n 

ta(r) 168 

-tara- 339 

tárati 50, 81, 173, 367, 176, 
721n 

taravari- 825 

taràni mrtyüm 722n 

tarü- 526n, 534n 

tdr(u)na- 827п 

tdsya 331 

tastd- 611 

tágtar- 611 

tát 240n 

tat-purusa- 304, 306 

tatäkam 580 

távisim dádhànah 278 

tah 337 

tam 336 

türah 591, 592 

tat 336 

te 314 

té 337 

tejate 102 
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tejáyati 102 

tisrá-(h) 186n, 244, 372, 
666n, 743 

tísthati 49, 101, 187, 190, 
190n, 225, 256 

tísthami 143, 175 

tittirá- 459 

4ir 173 

firnd- 81,170, 176 

tókman- 595 

tópati 102 

trápate 187 

trásati 207 

tráya-(h) 187, 244, 465, 743 

tráyo-da$a- 465 

tri- 465,743 

tríh 743 

trimsät 745 

tripád- 194, 465, 743 

Tritá- Gptid- 749 

tri-yugd- 626 

trini 743 

tr- 724 

tf na- 820 

tfs-na 110 

tfsyati 39, 110, 367 

tsárati 128n 

tsaru- 129n 

tsáru- 129n 

tucchyá- 365 

tumpáti 102 

tupáti 102 

turiya- 132, 743 

turiyah 127 

türya- 743 

tu-tudé 190 

t(u)vám 169, 188 

-tūr 173 

tvá- 252 

tvacas- 115, 712 

tvák- 115, 712 

tvám 259 

мігае 115 

tvàm 115 

wesd-ratha- 466n 


ubhnäti 140, 371, 499, 499n 
ücchalati 93 

uccháti 93, 103 

ucchvankäh 93 

üd- 169, 212 

udaka- 162 

udakim 162 

udan- 162 

udáni 216 

udá 216, 579 
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udrá- 447 

ugrá- 47,74 

uk- 127 

ukşán- 230, 244 
uksáti 47, 483 
uksdya- 154 

uksa 110, 484, 830 
uk-tá-(h) 193, 394n 
ukhá- 613 
umbháti 140 
unábdhi 216 

unátti 216 

undáti 216, 218 
upa 104 

upa-bdá- 133n 
upári 33, 104 
upa-sti- 401 
upastharuyn 401 
ürana- 499 

úranah 824 

ura 499 

urú ...sádas 305 
urugaydm ... $rávo 305n, 732 
Urusravas- 305n, 732 
шуйға 594 ` 
usdsam vibharim 733 
usäh 159, 193 
usnd- 725n 

ugtá- 725n 

üstra- 444 

usánt- 140 

út- 212 

ütsam dksitam 733 


üdhar 58, 486n, 827n 
ürdhvá-bàhu- 307 

ürj 654n 

ürmí- 759 

ürnà 177, 495n, 499n, 822 
ütá- 498, 499n 

üvuh 498, 499n 


vac- 127 

vácah 733 

vacas- vac- 734 

vadhit- 176n, 658 

vadhvah 176n 

váhati 58, 62, 95, 110, 360, 
627 

vdifya- 689, 719n 

vájrah 822 

vájram ...ásificata 278 

vájram à jigharti 278 

vak-/uk- 393n 

vaks- 206 

vákti 733 


válbh- 106 
valmika- 191 
vamrá- 191, 445n 
van-ádhiti- 620 
vanam gacchanah 248 
vánas-páti- 631 
vanaya pratisthati 248 
vandhüra- 632n 
vángati 824 
varku- 824 
vdpati 434, 435 
vdpra- 434 
varana- 546 
varäha- 817 
várdhati 205, 556 
várman- 645 
várna- 689, 689n 
värsati 587 
varsmän- 110 
vartan-í- 465,623 
vártate 465 
vártati 623 

vártra- 645 
varü-tár- 645 
várütha- 645 
var-vart- 191 
vár-var(t)-ti 191 
vár-vrt-ati 191 
vásana- 610 
vasantá- 263, 596n 
vasar- 263 

vásati 177,389 
vasatí- 389 
vasnám 650 
vasnaydnta 650 
vásnya- 650 
vásta 343 

váste 610 

vástra- 610 
vástram 237 

vásu 759n 

vásu- 186, 214n, 398, 683 
vásu-sravas- 305 
vas- 190 

vás-mi 140 
vatsá-(h) 685, 823 
vát 93 

vaváksa 47 
vavasra 198 
váyah 203 

vayám 254 
váyas- 391n 
váyati 200, 499, 499n, 559 
vaya 560 

và- 200 

vàbh- 499 


vacáh 157 

vaghát- 206, 704 

vähana- 465n, 466n, 627 

vāja- 466n 

vak 127, 145, 157, 186, 
393n, 704n, 733 

vana- 499, 499n 

vant- 409n 

var- 216, 580, 778 

vari 580, 778 

vasará- 198, 596n 

vastu- 645n 

vata-h 372, 584, 823 

Vataparjanya 584 

vatave 498, 499n 

vati 177, 409n, 584 

vayd- 499 

vayasd- 203 

vayúh 584 

ved- 30n 

véda 61, 153, 188, 256, 260, 
261, 414, 734n 

véh 203 

vesd- 155 

vetasáh 540 

véttha 49, 256 

ví- 409n 

vi-/vé- 454 

vidátha- 400n 

vidátham 22 

vidmá 153 

vidmán- 734n 

vidháva 58, 662 

vidhü- 662n 

virisatí- 744 

vindháte 662n 

virap$d- 391, 433n 

visdm 824 

vís- 646, 652, 689n, 719n 

vi$-páti- 646 

vis-pátih 661 

vispátni 646 

Visvá-karman- 611, 619n 

visva-tür 721n | 

visvasam ... viSam pátim 304 

ví$va dvésansi 278, 304 

ví$và ... dhäma 304 

Visvamitra- 304 

vittá- 30n, 355, 356 

vivakti 733 

virá- 364n, 391n, 661 

vrajd- 193, 206 

Vrcayà- 814 

vrddhá- 205, 556 

vrddhi- 205 


vrki- 246, 247, 328 

vfka-(h) 152, 171, 235, 236, 
246, 328, 413, 414n, 419 

vfkam 231 

vfkasya 235 

vfkau 244n 

vrka 333 

vfkat 330 

vrkih 246, 328, 413 

vfko hí sáh 414 

vrnóti 645, 823 

vfsanau 484 

vrsa 484, 823 

Vrsakapí- 442 

vrsní- 484 

Vrtra- 488n 

vrtrdm tar- 278 

vydyati 559 

vyäna- 559 


yábhati 716n 

ydcchati 297 

ydd 240n, 339 

yáh 188, 339, 804 

ydjate 290 

ydjati 186, 290, 704n 

yajná- 704n 

yajridm ayajanta 278 

yaknáh 161, 238, 715 

ydkrt 161, 161n, 194, 238, 
240n, 715 

Yamé- 680 

yamá-(h) 113, 565n, 680 


Nuristan Languages 


acá (Kati) 93 

am'ür (Kati) 551n 
ат эт (Ashkun) 551a 
amar (Prasun) 551a 
anrd (Kati) 551n 
bas (Waigali) 114 
be (Ashkun) 115n 
brüj (Waigali) 531 
caw (Waigali) 93 
ссй (Waigali) 505 
Cuna 809 

duc 809 

jut (Kati) 426 


Dardic Languages 


bluz (Gawar-Bati) 531 
brhuj (Phalura) 531 
brüs (Dameli) 531 


Yama-räja- 123 

yámati 297 

yánti 627n 

ydva-(h) 565, 821 
yávistha- 703 

ya 308, 339 

yacati 186, 718n 

yàna- 627 

yatar- 662 

уйі 627 | 

yé ca deva...yé ca mártàh 308 
yé jánitvah 308 

yóh 706 

yugá- 40, 154, 625, 626 
yugalá- 626n 

yugdm xcn, 74, 237, 240 
yuj- 470, 626 

yunákti 625 

yunjánti 264 

yusma- 254n 
yühlyüsdn- 608 

yü-kà 453 


Pali 

bunda- 816 
cattarisam 745 
dinna 189 
varika- 824 
visam 744 


Mitannian Aryan 
aika- 465, 465n, 741, 816 
aika-wartanna 465, 761, 808 
LUa-a$-3u-u3-3a-an-ni 463 


Ja (Waigali) 91n 

jut (Waigali) 426 

kundlik (Waigali) 557n 

lawaSa ‘jackal (Waigali) 433 

láwášá, liw aza ‘fox’ 
(Waigali) 433 

last (Prasun) 98 

тай (Ashkun) 675 

mol (Waigali) 675 

müsa 110n, 809 

Pärun 528, 529n 

puc (Waigali) 543 

püci (Kati) 543 


khan- 821 
khanun (Kashmiri) 821 
sat (Shina) 820 
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assusSanni 465 
bapru-nnu 448 
Biridasua 472 
Biriyassuwa 472 
Indara 466n 
mani-(nni) 574n, 715 
maryannu 466n, 631 
Mattiwaza 466n 
MitraSsil 466n 
Nasatiyanna 466n 
na-wartanna 465, 465n 
pa-an-za (panza) 80 
panza-wartanna 465, 808 
Satta- 465n 
Satta-wartanna 465 
ter(a)-wartanna 465 
Tusratta 466n 
U-mar-ta-aspa 465n 
Uruwanassel 466n 
wart- 466 
-wartanna465, 466n, 468, 623 
wasanna 465, 465n, 466n, 
627, 761 


Neo-Indic Languages 
ara (Bengali) 599 

йа (Hindi) 599 

‘dian (Sindhi) 44 

kars (Panjabi) 531n 

kar§ (Panjabi) 531n 

karšu (Panjabi) 531n 

karud (Panjabi) 113 

pargai (Panjabi) 527, 530n 


séw 820 

sete (Prasun) 820 
terwoc (Kati) 825 
tərw'az (Prasun) 825 
t$un (Waigali) 505 
veka (Ashkun) 115n 
wacak'ok (Waigali) 447 
wis (Kati) 824 

wis (Waigali) 824 
yü (Ashkun) 565 

yü (Waigali) 565 

zü (Ashkun) 91n 


sat (Shina) 820 
ser 820 
wali (Pashai) 550n 
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Iranian Languages 


Avestan 


a-bda- 133n 

aéaiti 603 

aeiti 627n 

aesmam ... baratam 278 

aés- 188 

aésa- 816 

ae3a yuyo.sami 626 

аёа- 656 

aeva- 465, 741, 816 

aexa- 588 

afnah-vant- 137, 650 

ayra- 573 

ah- 821 

ahura- 330, 653, 817 

ahurahya 330 

Ahura- Mazdä- 653, 751, 
817 

ahü- 653 

airya- 818 

airyanam vaejo 814 

airyo 818 

aka- 626, 833 

Amaratat- 751 

amasa- 396 

ana- 338n 

ana-zg0a- 822 

anku-pasamna- 833 

aghu- 173 

aghü- 643 

аоба- 216 

aog- (aogada, aoxta) 704 

aogah- 47 

aogara 47 

aogadà 206 

аоўайе 206 

aosta- 164n, 714 

ao 6ra- 610 

apgm napa 306 

Арат Napät- 582 

Apa-xsird- 105 

api-vatäite 734 

Aradvi Süra Anahita 498 

araéa- 817 

araja- 818n 

ағәјаһ- 818n 

arajaiti 818n 

arama- 687n 

araso 417 

arata- 710 

arsa- 128 

a-saya- 94 


asman- 199, 575 

aspa- 214n, 463, 468, 809, 
813 

aspa para ... nayente 2778 

aspa- 463 

aspö-gar- 607 

aspya- 463 

asrü- 716п 

asta- 665n 

asti- 111, 716, 744, 747 

astá 284 

aša- ‘ground ppl’ 599 

aša- ‘what is fitting’ 710 

Aša- Vahista- 751 

asahyä ...раво 306 

аўаһуй уағағәпр 306 

ašavazah- 306 

asam ... daduye 278 

ašəm dərəidyai 278 

asam ...hapfi 278 

asi 104, 110n 

аўта 744 

(ava-)hisiöyar 94 

awra- 576 

ayah- 614 

ayaghaena- 614 

ayagho 614 

azaiti 81 

azam 336 

azam уб ahurö тагай 308 

azi- 422, 444 

azi-dahäka- 422 

аїт 446 

asa- 818 


a-disti-§ 150 
aóüfraóana- 564 
Gfante 56 

afs 136, 238, 245n, 578 
аһ- 113, 164n, 714 
Gkasat 132 

apo tacinti 578 
às-/ аһ- 821 

āsu- 455 
asu.aspa- 469 
аѕиаѕрәт 736 
atar- 690n 
a0ravan- 689, 690n 
axtüirim 127 

ауй 702 


arazata- 617, 813 
әгә (dual) 418n, 716 


arazifya- 92n, 457, 823 


bae 114,742 
bagha- 570, 825 
barasa- 822 
barasnu- 577 
barazah- 577 
-baró 154 
bavaiti 153 
bawra- 448 
bawri- 448 
bazah- 822 
bàxà- 814 
bazaus 687n 
barate- 155 
baraz- 577, 683 
barazant- 173, 576n, 577, 
74ln 
barazi- 150 
barazi-Caxra- 741n 
bi- 742 
bi-mähya- 742 
bis 743 
brätar- 666 
bräzaiti 532 
brvat- (dual) 688n 
bubava 1% 
biina- 408, 816 
büza- 501 


a 79 

caraiti 622 

Casman- 132 
catagro 244, 372 
Caéwarasatam 745 
ca8waro 80, 743 
caxra- 50, 190, 622, 631 
Caxra zaranaéna 305n 
Cara- 611 

cis 100 

čit 339n 


dab- 126n, 129 
dadaiti 656 
daénu- 487n, 826n 
daéva- 196, 236, 693, 826n 
daévem 237 
daézayeiti 82 
dantan- 215, 262, 714 
daraga- 177, 180, 199, 685, 
759n 
daraya- 180, 199 
dasa 744, 822 


dašina- 365, 686, 839 

dašino 110, 110n 

daZaiti 80, 126n, 725n 

dgm 645 

dgman- 652 

dgmi 645 

dänö- 600 

danu- 578 

dauru- 525, 530n 

davoi 147 

dabanaotä 133n, 684 

dabu- 133n 

damgno.pa0ni- 328 

dəbavayat 133n 

dàng.pati- 646 

dàng patois 646 

d3us.srauuah- 683 

draoga- 658n 

drao yam vàtim 305 

drao yo.vax3- 305 

drvaéna- 525 

dugadar- 128n, 178, 486n, 
668 

duyéar- 98, 128n, 668 

dus- 683 

dva 114, 742 

dvae6à- 114 

dvaram 115n, 647 


fra-bda- 133n 
fra-baratar- 58 
fra-pataiti 125n 
fra-pix3ta- 543 
fra-sánem 103 
fra-sparaya- 177 
frasna- 206 
frasnam 611 
fra-3nu- 52n 
frana- 684 
frayo 204 
fsaratu- 129n 
fstána- 365 
fiu-3an- 131 
f3u-yant- 131 
fă- 129,391n 


gaóa- 822 
gae0a- 333, 387 
gae0abis 333 
gah- 43n 

gairi- 574 
gao-dayah- 495 
garama- 589 
garaman- 607 
gav- 495 


gava- 814 

gavasna- 437 

gayo 53, 204, 205n 
gaus 483 

gau urvan- 495, 723 
gaman 264 

ganä- 75 

garabus 716 

garaóa- 151, 647, 824 
gouru- 685 

grava- 203 

guz- 84 

gü-0a- 483n 


үпа- 75 


ha- 240n 

haétu- 820 

haétumant- 814 

haiéya- 710 

haidim mg 0rem 305 

hampacaiti 125 

hana- 685n 

hant- 262, 710 

haoma- 562 

haosrauuagha- 683 

haoya- 686 

ha-pa6ni- 328 

hapta 465, 466n, 743, 820 

haraiva- 814 

haraxvaiñ- 814 

harazaiti 602 

hat- 710 

haurva- ‘guarding’ 399 

haurva- ‘unharmed, whole’ 
711n, 823 

haurvatat- 711n, 751 

hav- 511, 668 

haxa 159 

hazagram 746, 816 

häma- 741 

hisku- 134 

hi-Staiti 202, 190n, 256 

hizü- 714 

hizvà- 714 

hu- 683 

hubaratam barat 278 

hu-manah- 683 

hunaoiti 563 

hunara- 703 

hunu- 370 

hunu-3 511n, 667 

hura- 563 

huska- 512 

huxsnao 6ra- 202 

huxsnuta- 192 
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hü- 508 

hüiti- 690 

hvar- 100, 168, 590 

isaiti 93 

isu- 588 

išu- 643 

izaéna- 82, 365, 368, 501n 


Jaini- 80, 361, 660 
Jainti 79, 644 
Jamaiti 141 

Jaraiti 43n, 201, 607 
Jasaiti 93 

Jata- 644 

Juyo anhus 305 
Jva- 387 

Jyatum 204, 205n 


kaena- 709 

kahrka- 515,816 
kahrkäsa- 457n, 816 
kan- 821 

kar- 821 

Kara- 827п 
kas-ista- 84 

kasu- 84 

kas-yah- 84 

kasa- 85, 144 

kata- 26, 126n, 825 
kavay- 735 
kümahyà ... yam ite 278 
kay- 709 

karanaoiti 611 
karantaiti 612 
karasa- 84 


ma- 252 

maóu- 517, 829 

maéya- 74 

maióya- 58 

mainyeite 713 

mairya- 824 

mana 336 

manah- 713 

manao 6ri- 574n, 715 
maoiri 149 

marata- 365, 396, 819, 819n 
mar azaiti 94 

maryav- 814 

maša- 335, 396, 819, 819n 
masyais 335 

mati- 574 

maurvay- 191 

maxsi- 516, 817 

mazant- 684 

mazga- 713n 
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mà 188,338n 
mätar- 667 

má 591 
mgnörem ta3at 278 
marancaiti 301 
marata- 52, 819 
marazaiti 486n 
marazu- 52, 685 
mi6wara- 657 
minu- 715 
mruy-ë 261, 342 


nabah- 576 

nabà-nazdista- 716 

naeZa- 101, 250 

napat- 669n 

naptar- 669n 

nar- 689, 703 

nas- 721 

nasu- 397, 721 

nasu-pàka- 727 

nasyeiti 721 

nava 465, 685, 744 

nava fra @waras@ma razuram 
465n 

nah- 713 

nama 830 

namgm dā- 732 

navaya- 582 

namah- 656 

nisaya- 814 

nitama- 683 


pad- 126n, 333, 688n 

padabis 333 

pa&man- 487 

paés- 95, 123, 839 

paesa- 95 

pairi-daezayeiti 612 

paiti- 144, 328, 600, 661 

paiti-busti- 193 

panca 80, 361, 465, 743 

pancasat 745 

paranah-vant- 204 

parasu- 712n 

paró 172,174 

pasaus vīrāat-čā 391 

pasu- 125, 246n, 391n, 494, 
496 

pasuka- 246n 

pasuS-haurvö 399 

pašna- ‘glance’ 102 

pašna- ‘eyelid’ 495 

patarata- 455 

-paüni 327, 661 

paurva- 741, 815 


parana- 684 
parasaiti 93, 152 
paratu- 581, 838 
рәғәби- 684, 813 
piSant- 598 
pistra- 690n 
pitar- 667 
pouru- 172 
puxöa- 361, 743 


raes 148 

raévant- 650 

Raphà- 827n 

raocayeiti 80n 

raoóah- 825 

raopi- 432 

raoxšna- 591 

raea- 622 

ra6aestd- 50n, 622, 632, 
689, 690n 

ravan- 196, 825 

razan- 654n 

razura- 564 

rästam 654n 

sacaiti 84 

saena- 457 

saete 82 

safa- 28 

sairya- 717 

saocint- 84 

satam 82, 744, 819 

sanghaite 704 

sidaram 94, 97 

Siiduudspi- 365, 614n 

snaéZaiti 58 

snaeZat 587 

snad- 205 

snavara 609, 716 

spaka- S05 

span- 505 

spänam 505 

spanta 88n, 702 

Spanta- Ármaiti- 88n, 751 

sparazan- 715 

srü- 404, 484, 819 

srvara- 404, 819 

srva- 819 

staora- 439n, 491n 

starabyo 152, 591 

stund vidarayeiti 278 

sūkā- 820 

syava- 200, 457, 614n, 839 


-Snu- 149 
3oi6rahe paifim 306 


Syäta- 205, 210 

ta- 240n 

tacaiti 126n, 578 

taci-dp- 578 

taēža- 102 

tafsgn 126n 

taoxman- 595 

tarsta- 207 

taSa- 611 

tasaiti 611 

tasan- 127, 611 

tasta- 611 

tauruna- 827n 

taurvayeintim vispä tbaēšā 
278 

tüpaiti 589 

tata- 132 

täya- 651 

täyu- 651 

taras- 207 

tavi3im dasvd 278 

tiyra- 421n 

tiyri- 421n 

tišr 186n, 244, 372, 743 

tiZi-bara- 612 

tiZi.dgstrahe ... vardzahe 305 

tüiri- 487 

tüirya- 127, 132, 743 

6rayo 465, 743 

&d nhayete 207 

өгі 743 

6ri- 465, 743 

6ri-kamarada- 743 

Grisat- 745 

eris 743 

Orita- 749 

0wa- 252 

0wàsa- 115 


ub-daéna- 140, 499 
udra- 447 

ugra- 74 
upa-skambam 101 
ира-уйбауа- 660 
urupi- 432 

urvan- 388 

urvara- 334 
urvarübyas(-Ca) 334 
us- 212 

usaiti 93 

usant- 140 
us-vdéaya- 659, 660 
usd 159 

uši 688n 


ustrd 444 

uxsan- 110, 484, 830 
uxiyeiti 47, 483 

uz- 212 

uz-daeza- 92 


vacah- 733 

vaóü- 658 

vaeiti- 540,559 
vaekarata- 814 
vaem 254 

vairi- 580, 582, 778 
vak- 733 

vaghana- 610 
vanhdu sravahi 305 
vaghu- 683 

vagri 596n 

varäza- 817 

varad- 824 

varaóa- 572 

varak- 106, 595 
varana- 495n, 822 
varasa- 824 
varasna- 484, 823 
varaz- 193 
varazäna- 193, 206 
varsni- 823 

vas- 190 

vaste 610 

vastra- 610 
vawZaka- 453 
*vayem 254 

vazaiti 58, 95, 627 
vazra- 822 
vazracit ... niyrdire 278 
vazram ...frahixtam 278 
уйбауа- 660 
vaóayeiti 658 

vaiti 409n, 584, 580 
vàr- 580 
varə0man- 823 
vastar- 601, 689, 690n, 723 
vastryo fsuyant- 689 
vata- 584, 823 

vāx 145, 157, 733 
vayus 584 

vahrka 333 
vahrka- 413, 823 
varad- 824 

varaz- 193 
varazda- 824 
vərə0ra- 645 
varaéram tar- 278 
visava- 662 

vista- 356 


vi-mad- 711 
vi-mäöayanta 711 

vira- 391n 

vis- 646, 652 

visaiti 744 

vis-paitis 646 
vispangm ... dàmangm 304 
vispa ayarə 304 

vispà tbaesa 304 
vispövisö vispatois 304 
vis 455 

viša- 824 

Vohu- Manah- 683,751 
vohuna-zga- (spa) 134 


xrü- 604 

xrüra- 604 

Xsa6ra- Vairya- 751 

xša0rəm ... vanaéma 277 

xiapan- 129 

xiayati 127 

хйуа- 743 

xSvaéwayat(.astra-) 105, 
106, 107n 

xšvaš 105, 106, 10725, 743 

xsviwi.isu- 105 

xsvid- 105, 106, 107n, 487 

xumbo 22n 


xva- 292 

x"aeóa- 100, 107 
x"ae-pati- 661 
x"afsaiti 107 
xvanat.(¿axra-) 106 
x"aghar- 102, 107, 666, 820 
xap- 100 

x"ar- 106 
x"aranah- 583 
x"ara60.bairya- 563 
x"asura- 663 
xvəng 168, 590, 161n 
ya- 339 

уаоў-, 625 

yao2dà- 706 
yaozdati- 706 
yasna- 70Ап 

yasta- 610 

yava- 565,821 
yazaite 704n 
yazamaide 704n 

ya 310 

yah- 610 

yaiti 627 

yakarə 715 
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yàra 597n 

yama- 113, 680 
Үїтб X3aetó 723 
уб 310 

yuy- 625 

zaēmā 134 

zaen- 195 

zana- 155 

zanga- 84 
-zangra- 84 
zantu- 652 
zaotar- 689 
zao-zao-mi 191 
zaranya- 618 
zaranyo.caxra- 305n 
zaranyö.minam 305 
Zaraé-usird 444 
zarata- 365 

zari- 618 

zasta- 687 

zayan- 185 
zayana- 195 

zgm 720 

zämätar- 775 
zanu- 212, 715 
zdi 101, 102 
zəmaka- 211 
zamé ni-kan- 727 
zarad- 148n, 701n 
zrayah- 816 
zrayö 816 
zrazdà- 281,701, 732 
гуй 82,159, 195 


Znüm 688n 


Old Persian 


adam 336 

adurujiya 658n 

aiva- 465, 465n, 741, 816 
a-p(ayrsam 93 

ardata- 617 

ariya- 818 

ariya-Ciqa- 657 
ariyanäm 657 

ärksiphos 92n, 457, 823 
arsti-bara- 281 

arta- 710 

asa- 463, 809, 813 
asp-bara- 281 

a6aha 704 

Auramazdà- 653,817 
a-xSata- 127 

azak 365, 504 
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bara-man- 715 
brazman- 690n 
bratar- 666 


dadätuv 656 
dahyu- 400, 811 
daiva- 826n 
danuvatiy 578 
daraniya- 618 
darga- 685 
dasta- 687 
dida- 82, 612 
drauga- 658n 
drayah- 816 
gaud- 84 


hama- 172, 174, 741 
haruva- 711n, 823 


kan- 821 
kara- 235, 644, 644n 
kàra-hyà 235,330 
2 336 
martiya- 52, 396 
man 336 
napat- 669n 
näham 713 
naviya- 582 
ni-pista- 543 
patiy 315 
raubasa 433 
rautah- 825 
Siyati- 205 
tarsatiy 207 
tauma- 595 
tigra- 421n 
@armiš haya паисаіпа 545 
@ata- 819 
8atagu- 483 
6atiy 704 
6ary Юағауауаи 704 
иу-аѕра- 304 
uvamarsiyus amariyata 729 
v(a)rdana- 193, 206 
við- 646 
*Wrps 433n 


x3nà- 203 


Pehlevi 
arz 818n 


azak (MPers.) 113, 501 
Gluh 457 
bar3tan (MPers.) 604 
bun 816 

bus 822 
dayag 487n 
dew 826n 
dösidan 486 
döxtan 486 
erän 818 
érdn-wéz 814 
gawazn 438 
haft 820 
hazar 816 
hur 563 
Jomset 723n 
Jamsid 723n 
kan- 821 
kandan 821 
kark 515, 816 
kär- 821 


röpäh 433 
sargën 717 
sat 819 

sràó- 701n 
srü 819 

stor 491n 
tarrag (tlk) 820 
wabz 453, 516 
warrag 499, 824 
wars [wls] 824 
warz 822 

way 455 

wazr 822 
wäyendag 455 
wis 824 

w't 823 

xüg 508 
xwahar 820 
zr&h [zlyh] 816 


Parthian 

"ту 818 

'spg 505 

hwrybr 563 

n-mrz- 94 

nwrst(k) (navra3tak) 564 
rz- (raz) 

rzkr (razkar) 564 

spáka 505 


bilsa- 824 
birgga- 823 
bramja 531 
brumja- 531 
buna 816 
ggüysna- 437 
hi 820 

hvañ- 107 
kaniba 570, 571 
kumba 570, 571 
manith- 49, 824 
тйгйге 819 
тйуа'- 817 
müysaridai 95 
nadaun- 163 
ni-malys- 94 
padam- 646n 
pasa- 496 
pà'sa 508,815 
rrusta- 616 
rruvdsa- 433 
sa- 819 

saha- 440 

sata- 819 

ssar- 129n 
$$й- 819 

tarra- 820 
уа$йга 822 
ysamasSandai 88n 
ysära- 816 


Sogdian 

"dw-k (Budd.) 564 
*Br(’) 820 

*ywsh 107 
'nxr-wzn 465п, 627 
'py'st- 839 

'ró 817 

'ry 818n 

'sp- 463 

'Sk'np- 101 
'w-synd- 94 

By ny 570n 

crks 457n 

y wzn 438 

kynp' 570, 571 
kyrm- 445n 


mów 517,829 
mnó- (= manp-) 824 
mrt mrt 819 
mwskyc 110 
mwysk- (Budd.) 817 
psw 494, 496 
pwr- 425 
pwrönk 421 
*saydka- (Manich.) 94 
st- 819 

sy'k (Manich.) 94 
snx 821 

tph 589 

wrs 824 

wrtn 623 

wn- 823 

wicnyy ' 685 

wyrk- 823 

-wzn 466n 

xw’r 107 

xwrn- 685n 
ynyyn'k- 588 
yw'nk 824 

yydyn 588 

z’y 460 

z'r 816 

zm'wrc 149, 191 


Khwarezmian 


bakanin 570n 
knb 570, 571 


Scythian 


Aspakos 468 
Ispakai 468 
kannabis 570 
Pórata 580, 838 
*san- 570, 570n 
sanáipa 570 
sánaptis 570 


Ossetic 

abda (Alan) 820 
acc 461 

allon 818 
argaw 822 

arm 838 

avd 820 
awerdyn 824 
acagaelon 818 
afs- 516 
clüt-on 564, 825, 838 
@ne@-zad 822 
andon 822 


angezun 84 

@ra-se-farsta 320n 

ærdæg 817 

arvad 666 

avdem 820 

avz- 516 

awwardyn 465, 466n, 468 
axsyr 105, 487 

æxsyrf 597 

@z-mentun (Digor) 49 
(@z)-mentyn (Iron) 49, 824 


barc 822 

bar'ara 46 
begeny | begeni 570n 
belon 515n 

bærz | berze 532 
berzond 577 
berze@ 822 
baxfaldisyn 468 
bez- 822 

bezgyn 822 

bireg | bereg 417 
Boiriaty-xereg 481 
byn/ bun 816 


cerges 457п 


des 822 
dombaj 440 
domyn 404n 
don 578 
diicyn 486 


fars 712n 

felank | ferank 421 
feret 620 

fasm 495 

fürd ! ford 580, 838 
fys I fus 494, 496 
Jyssyn 839 


gædy 514 
gan / gene 570, 571 
gizun 84 


ird 823 


jæfs 463 
jæw 565,821 
jong 824 
kalm 445n 
kark 816, 839 


kættag 570 
Kurd-alægon 619n 


læsæg 454, 838 


mal 580 
тегів 819, 819n 
myd 517, 520n 
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myd-a3 523n 
mydy k'yrgad 523 
mydybynz 516 
myst 449 
mystüleg 449n 


Nart- 163, 703 
паг / пати 545n 
nazy I паг 545, 546 


ong 824 
qug / gog 483 


reten 815 
raze 564 
rong 520, 520n, 564 


sag 45n, 438 
süka 438 

sede 819 

sen 564, 571 
sen- 570n 
sentgoreg 570n 
sentgurdej 570п 
sentgyrd 570n 
stur / stor 491n 


terna 827n 
texyn 578 
tül3 / tolge 529, 529n 


urde 447 
urs 823 


vurs 823 


wejug 584 
weng 824 

wer 499 
werdon 623 
Werxeg 416, 823 
wes 823 

wis / wes 838 
wong 824 
wormeg 823 
wyrd 447 
wyzyn / uzun 444 


xalon 458 
xefs 452n 
xæræg 480n 
xed 820 
xid 820 

xo 666, 820 
xonyn 107 
xujun 820 


xgoüren 685n 
хойгип 685n 
Xoæræ 666 
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xoín 820 

хоу 508, 511n 
Xoydon 511п 
Xoyges 511п 


zerond 151, 365 
zyrneg 457 


Yagnobi 


arz- 818n 
barrá 824 
suk 820 
wdsa 823 
yay 565 


Pashto 


Багу 532 
бәге 816, 839 
carga 816 
yal 822 
karal 821 
mana 5S2n 
рага 648n 
Périine 528 
präng 421 
psa 496 
sanga 821 
söe 136 
wray 824 
xor 820 
yaxní 588 
yor 662 
yina 161 
zanay 838 
zar 816 


Pamir Languages 


ayd (Shugni) 588 
aminga (Munjan) 552n 
bare? (Sanglechi) 531, 822 
baru} (Shugni) 531, 822 
barüZ (Shugni) 822 
furz (Wakhi) 531 

ўй5 (Макы) 822 

i$ (Shugni) 588 

kark (Wakhi) 839 
laroyo (Yidga) 823 
mäß (Sarikoli) 824 
mawn (Yazgulami) 552n 
mawn (Rushan) 552n 
máp (Shugni) 824 

mel (Sanglechi) 552n 
mend (Ishkashim) 552n 


mop (Shugni) 49 
möxa (Yidga) 49 
moxé (Yidga) 824 
mün (Shugni) 552n 
péi(Wakhi) 538 
palang (Ishkashim) 421 
palang (Wakhi) 421 
pis (Sarikoli) 421 

pit (Wakhi) 543 

póv- (Sanglechi) 47n 
póv- (Wakhi) 47n 

sii (Wakhi) 136 

й (Yidga) 819 

saw (Wakhi) 819 

sou (Sanglechi) 819 
tab (Wakhi) 589 

urvés (Ishkashim) 433 
urvésok (Ishkashim) 433 
varvés (Sanglechi) 433 
warg (Yidga) 823 
warves (Sanglechi) 433 
wióg - (Yazgulami) 562n 
wö?n (Shugni) 822 
wöwn (Bartang) 822 
wöwn (Khuf) 822 
wuseng (Wakhi) 823 
wüs (Yazgulami) 823 
xix (Shugni) 107 

xsir (Munji) 105, 487 
yas (Wakhi) 463 
yarmə (Yidga) 838 
yed (Shugni) 820 

yeid (Sarikoli) 820 
yéid (Shugni) 820 
(у) (Wakhi) 588 

удё (Wakhi) 461 

yurm (Wakhi) 838 
zangiak (Sanglechi) 821 
zam (Wakhi) 588 


Modern Persian 


amrüd 552n 
arz 819n 

azg 501 
A2dahà 422 
Gluh 92n, 457 
ard 599 


bagni 570n 
barra 499 
biristan 604 
buland 577 
bun 816 
burz 577 


bus 822 
buz 501 
büzina 442n 


cahar 743 


daryà 581n 

day 195 

dàm 404n 

dana 770 

dev 826n 

doxtan 485n, 486 
drang 685 

duxt 668 

dwaar 668 


erän 658 
érman 818 
fih 538 


gav 483 
gul 572 
guräz 817 
gurg 823 
gurs 824 
gu-sistan 94 


haft 820 
haftum 744 
hazar 816 


Tran 658 


Jav 565 
Jigar 161, 715 


kana 510, 571 
kanab 570, 571 
kandan 821 
kargas 457п 
kdr ge (dial. 816 
kark 515 

kaval 474 
kar-zar 644 
kirm 445n 
mard 819, 819n 
may 517, 518 
mah 591 

mus 449 


naZuvan 545 
naja 545, 546 
nàlün 545 
nój 545 

noz 545 

nöZ 545 


palang 421 


pars — fars 421,425 


pinü 487 


rasan 815 
ravan 388 
raxs 454 

raz 560n, 564 
resen 815 
robah 433 


sad 819 
sag 505 
Sargin 717 
saya 94 
serü(n) 819 
siyah 200, 457 
soru 819 
sok 820 
surün 819 
sutür 491n 
Sir 487 


tadarv 459 
tara 820 
tarra 820 
tas 611 
гах 541п 


Сгеек 


а- 173, 188, 194, 222 
Abou potamoü 63n 
adelpheá 666n 
adelpheds 716 
adelphós 666n 

adíke 224n 

admés 404n 

ddmétos 404n 

aeirö 623n 

áesi 409n, 584 

aékso 206, 747 
aélios 161n 

áella 177, 409n, 584, 585 
áellai kheimériai 584 
áenta 409n 

aetós 800 

aetós parà Pérsais 92n, 457 
Agamede 711 

áge 298 

agé-laos 280n 

ágkho 60 

agküle 626 

agkálos 626 
agno(w)ein 147 

ágo 61, 82, 92n 

agór 800 

agoré 749 


varàz 817 


xar 480n 
xurdan 106 
xusrü 662 
xvay 107 
xvahar 820 
xval 685n 


zan 80, 660 


Tajik 
burs 532 
burz 532 
xondan 107 
xox.ar 107 
xusru 107 


Kurdish 


büz 534n 
jaw 565 
més 817 
pas 496 
pes 496 


ágraulos 600 
agriámpelos 304 
ágrios 32 

agrós 82, 595n, 600 
aisa 656, 778 
ai-pólos 280 

Aides 319, 723 
aidos 159 

aieí 702 

aietós 203, 455, 455n 
aíg- 365 

aiganee 531п 
aigílops 531 

aigís 531n, 538 
aigós 501n 

atks 82, 92n, 368, 501n 
aínumai 656, 778 
аіоп 702 

Aioleis 803n 

Aiolís 803n 

Aíolos 584 

aithopi ofnöi 726 
dwo-ssóos 644 
akéomai 718n 
ákesma 718п 
akester 718n 
akéstor 718n 
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purs 508, 815 
varg 823 
viz 545n 


Baluchi 


gvabz 516 
jaw 565 
jo 565 
musk 110 
saig 94 
sindag 94 
sro 819 


Parachi 


hi 820 
hót 820 
kury 816 
ST 819 


Talysh 
pas 496 


dkma 801 

ákmenos 801 

dkmön 159, 199, 360, 575, 
620 

dkmön ho ouranös 575 

ákmonas dáo 575 

аКоцб 735 

akró-polis 648 

akrópolis 304, 749 

dksön 625 

áksones 634 

akhai(w)of 797п 

Akhaiof 797n, 798п 

Albanía 806n 

Albanoí 806n 

aleiphakhóoi 281 

aléo 598, 794 

alethés-tero-s 340 

áleuron 794 

álke 437 

alöpeks 433 

aloe 561 

Aloütas 760 

alphé 818n 

alphein 819n 

álphiton 565 

alphós 58, 685 
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alphoús 685 

Altos 760 

ámaksa 625 

amáo 596 

amáre 782 

Amárunthos 782 

ámathos 134 

ambrosía 52, 397 

ámbroton haima theoio 798 

ámbrotos 52, 396, 550n 

amëtër 596 

Gmétos 596 

amelgö 85n, 141, 486, 486n 

ámmes 254n 

amne 499 

amnós 499 

ámpeloi 560, 566n 

ámpelon 560 

amphén 684 

ámpho 59 

anágke 137,721 

an-ársios 710 

and-théma 710 

andrápodon 395 

andro-phágos 281 

andrós 163, 169n 

anër 158, 163, 169n, 174, 
236, 240, 703 

ánemos 388, 584, 585 

anepsiós 670n 

anéra 163, 237 

annís 175, 668 

ánthinon 770 

ánthos 770 

anthropo-phdgos 281 

änthröpos 365,721 

antí 136, 175, 713 

apátor 144n 

á-pelos 197 

áphenos 55 

aphneiós 40, 55, 650 

áphrón 144n 

áphthiton hádor 305n, 733 

áphthoros 129 

apo dë ekápussen 27 

ард kapúð 27 

apo-títhëmi 59 

'apótisis 709 

á-pustos 29, 30, 193 

ár 295 

aráo 594n 

aráomai 703 

ararılali] hantaphi 250 

áratron 594 

Ardüphios 92n 

aré 703 


arégó 654n 

arges 617 

argi- 136 

Argo 802 

Argolís 803 

argós 136,187, 198 

Argos 803 

árguros 617, 813 

Grkélos 128n 

árkeios 128n 

árkos 128n 

árktos 128, 129, 417 

Arkünia óre 527 

Grmé 198 

arnós 499 

aróó 311, 593, 594n, 794 

árotron 594, 595, 794 

ároura 397, 594 

ársion 710 

artokópos 281, 604 

Artübios 92n 

árua 113, 547 

áskra 538n, 539 

aspaíro 48 

aspide-stróphos 281 

aspís 538 

áspris 538 

astér 25, 26, 39, 152, 591 

astéros 591 

ástra 591 

ástu 645n 

astu-nómos 281 

asunetei 38 

áfváasávah 469 

atémbo 129 

Athénési 335 

átheos 651 

ätrion 200 

aüos 136 

aüksoó 47 

auksö 206 

aulós 523n 

айд 512 

aos 159 

autó-matos 152 

autós 292 

a(w)er 409n 

á(w)esa 177 

áwesi 177 

awélios 590 

á-(w)istos 355 

ázuks 626 

babaí 53 

babrdzö 53 

bafnö 32, 53, 75, 77n, 141, 
359 


baítë 35, 53 
bálanos 530 
bambaíno 53 
bana 75,78 
baris 53 


barüs 81, 151, 172, 198, 361, 


599 
báskanos 801 
báske 93, 103 
báskein 801 
bdtén 141 
bdtos 53 
batós 171 
baüzö 53 
bdéllion 53 
bebrukha 261 
bekos 53 
beltlön 6 
béomai 204, 205n 
beta 53 
bia 369 
bibrosko 43n, 607 
bíos 53, 387 
bírrë 615n 
blaks 200 
blitd 52, 517, 550n 
boks 63 
bombúlë 516 
bon 164 
borées 574,585 
bóreios 574 
börmäks 191, 445n 
borós 155, 201, 607 
bós 164, 483 
bósis 52 
bósko 52 
bóstrukhos 801 
botër 52 
boü-botos 52 
boü-kleps 280 
boukóloi 53, 77n, 483, 601 
bouphonía 492 
bou-phorbós 281 
bou-pólos 280 
boüs 53, 68, 75, 77n, 164, 
483 
boü-türon 483,487 
bo(w)f 164 
bo(w)ós 164, 483 
brakhis 52, 64, 685 
bráptein 43n 
brékhma 712п 
brekhmös 712п 
Bríges 805n, 805n 
bröme 201, 607 
brosis 607 
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brönis 607 dépas 798 doülos 400n, 852n 
broto-phthóros 281 déras 197 doúratos 525, 526 
brotós 52 derás 574 dourós 149, 525 
brotós esti 243 dérkomai 186 dowenai 147 
Brüges 805n déro 612 drakein 171 
büblos 53, 53n derön 200 drepánë 593 
búrmaks 149, 191 des-pótes 144, 646 drépanon 800 
bürsa 53n, 798, 804 di- 114, 742 droítē 530n 
buthós 6 аа Y dru- 149 
T i-plóos Dru-akharnes 526n 
aie iU. = di-plös 611n dru-tömoi 525 
ЖОШО) di-pous 742 dru-tómos 149, 281 
daídalos 800 dtdomi 37, 44, 137, 143, 175, driis 192, 525, 531 
dákru 526n, 715 189, 262n, 340, 656 drumá 149,525 
déktulos 128n dídonti 762n drutómoi 634 
damálë 404n, 491 n 210 22 n 
= > ikaios us- 
damáles: 404m А91 dikas-pólos 706 dús-khimos 211 
куд CA dikë 706 dusmenés 683 
limnämi 180 Ё Diokles 306 dú(w)o 742 
dämnemi 404п aes a FERT 
105 x ea n 
EN Dioskotiroi 306, 473, 680 éar 100, 178, 263, 596n, 715 
daneízesthai 291 FE ш Wei rre 
dasás 150, 173 Diwi 692 Ga: 340 
байо 80] Diwós 192, 692, 805 e-dáma(s)sa 180 
déato 196, 693 dmätös 171,177,180,404n — édause 801 
en AD dmös. 646 édeiksa 341n 
detkniimi 32, 150,706 dmoe 646 édoka 37 
AA TT dnóphos 129 édomai 32, 61, 68, 187, 603 
deíkso 341n do- 114, 188 é-do-men 340 
deirás 574 do-deka 114, 746 édrakon 193 
deirós 574 dógma 133, 168 солае 
DI. ie un aa V ee, 0 
óksa éélios Д п, ; 

M ды HM dolikhós 41, 685, 759n eerse 587 
dékhomai 133 dolphós 716 egelromai 257 
deksiterós 110, 133, 365, 686 dómos 36, 44, 154, 645 égkhelus 444n 
délear 150 dora phérei 291 égnón 203 
deléatos 150 dóra phéretai 291 egó 32, 336, 178, 179 
déllis 800 Dorieis 852n egregora 251 
délos 196 Dorieás 852n elar 715 
délphaks 716, 800 dóron 168, 656 eidar 262, 603 
pA ken 16 aoi aon 69,187, 192, 202, ш» TU ЫЯ 

ei phis 525, 530n etkosi , 
delphis 716 döseonti 762n ei-mén 214n, 264 
dem-argos 281 dósis 656 eimi 140, 155, 187, 627n 
démiourgot 690 dotér 144n, 156, 158, 275n  eimí 214n, 256, 283n 
démo 646n dóter 158 ein-dlios 581 
démo-béros 201 dötera 237, 275n einatéres 662 
dén 200 dotéros 156 eínatos 744 
déndreon 525 dótór 144n, 158, 236 eirgousi 192 
déndron 525 dotés 143, 179 elr 200, 315n 


déos 114 doülion ëmar 400n eis 214n 
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eis-dnta 713 
ekéras(s)a 203 
ekgegáten 190 
ekoimethe 801 
éks-pte 195 

ékusa 197 

ekhe 106 

ékhetai 95n 
ékhidna 444 
ekhinos 444 

ékhis 444, 446n 
ekhö 131, 134, 251 
ekhonthi 762n 
ékhonti 761 

élaion 609 

elakhis 685 
élaphos 437 

eldté 545 
éla(w)ion 556n 
eléa 460 
elephantefos popphí 250 
elephánteios 443 
eléphantos 443 
eléphas 443, 443n 
eleütheros 216, 398 
é-lip-on 140, 172, 193 
ellós 437 

élpos 609 

Elüsio- 723 
Elüsion (pedíon) 372, 723 
Elüsios leimón 723 
éluthon 284 

ëmar 794 

emé 338n 

emeio 338n 

emós 252, 338n 
ën 283n 

énakse 800 
en-dlios 581 
éndeia 801 

éndios 693 

éné 338n 
enenékonta 746 
ennéa 744 
ennékonta 746 
énoréé 703 

entí 264 

eon 236 

eös 159, 193, 198 
éoika 257 

eönta 237 

éor 105, 666 

épea pteróenta 733 
ept-bda 133n 
epístamai 394 
epitadés 801 


epitedés 801 
epitédeid 801 
epizáphelos 801 
épopos 459n 

épops 459n 

épos 127, 145, 393n 
épos eipein 734 
e-ptd-mén 125n, 131, 195 
éptato 131, 193 
eptómen 131, 193 
e-puth-ömen 140, 150 
éphere 285,312,318 
épheres 285 
épheron 285 
éphugon 150, 172 
é-phü-n 340 

éphusa 110 

eretké 571n 

eressö 582 

erétes 204, 582 
eretmón 582 
ereúgomai 430 
ergö 192, 206 
ériphos 500 
érkhatai 192 
érkhato 192 
erkhthénta 192 
érksa 192 

errágen 179п 

érse 587 

erúomai 645 
erusíptolis 645 
eruthrä-phi 333 
eruthrös 58, 369, 616 
eruthrös khalkös 616 
esketo 134 

eskhára 800 

eskhon 131, 134 
es-piphränai 21 
ess(f) 214n, 283n 
esté 214n, 264 
esthés 39, 610 
esthíein 43n 

estí 100, 256, 283n 
é-tek-on 128n 
étersen 207 

étrapon 194 

étheke 804, 805 
é-the-men 340 

eü- 214n 

euiádes 560 

eukhe 704 

eükhetai 762 
eükhomai 206, 704 
eükhos 206 

euklees 305 


eu-klef e 683 
euklewes 683 
euláka 595 
eumenes 683 
ewnenétés 683 
eu-pátor 158 
Eüros 585 
euruodeíes 305 
eüs 186, 214n, 398, 683, 
759п 
eu-trápelos 194 
ewednóo 660 
ewednotes 660 
é(w)eip-o-n 341 
ewérgo 192 
éwide 284, 340 
e(w)(theos 662 


gaié-okhos 281 

gála 85n, 127, 485, 485n 
gálaktos 85n, 127, 485 
galáktosis 485n 

galóos 662 

gambrós 775, 801, 802 
gaméo 775, 801 
gdmos 775,801 

gdna 800 

gargatro 191 

gë 800 

*gégamen 153 

gegads 153 

gégona 153, 261 
gégone 190 

gémos 154 

géne-os 159 

génesis 151 

genésthai 151 


genétor 170, 177, 186a, 203, 


215 

génos 82,92n, 155, 159, 
652, 653n, 674 

génto 154 

génus 157, 212, 715 

génu(w)os 212 

georgoí 690 

géranos 457 

gérén 457 


géron 81, 92n, 151, 177, 187, 


365, 368, 422 
gérontos 365 
gignosko 32 
gignomai 66, 190, 652 
gldgos 85n 
glakkón 85n 
gnötös 203, 664n 
gnu- 97, 149 


gnúks 52n, 149 

godan 801 

gómos 154 

gómphos 93, 371, 714, 775 

gónos 155 

gónu 32, 52n, 81, 86, 92n, 
149, 169, 202, 688n 

Gorgo 85 

gorgós 85 

gounós 149 

grámma 536 

grápho 536 

güalon 800 

gües 800 

gumnós 76, 144, 145 

gunaikós 246n, 660 

gunë 37, 44, 75, 78, 80, 159, 
236, 246n, 361, 660 


hágios 186, 704n 
haimato-loikhós 281 
haimato-rrhóphos 281 
hairéo 656 

halieres 582 
halieás 581 

hálios 581 

hálme 581 

halós 581 

háls 100, 136, 581, 608, 609 
hámaksa 592 
hámaksai 368n 
hamó-then 172, 174 
háphe 56 

hápto 56 

hárma 626, 634 
harmato-pegós 281 
hárpe 597 

haüos 136, 512 
házomai 186, 704n 
he 336, 339 

hé 292 

hed-isto-s 110, 340 
hélios 161n 

heanós 610 

hepar 238,715 
hépatos 161, 238, 715 
Héphaistos 619n 
heros 399n 
hebdomékonta 745 
hébdomos 744 
hédéi oínoi 519 
hédna 660 

hedás 100, 340 
héen 264 

hegéomai 705, 706 
heíle 100 


heis 740 
hekatóm-be 483 
hekatón 82,744 
hekon 140 
hék-pous 105 
héks 105, 743 
heksdstikhos 105 
heksekonta 745 
Héktor 95, 95n 
hektos_ 743 
hekura 105, 662 
hekurös 96, 105, 663 
helfkz 106, 540 
Helikön 106, 540 
helfou küklos 306 
helkémenai ... árotron 595n 
helkö 106, 595 
hemi- 741 
hemfbios 741 

hen 740 

héndeka 746 
hennümi 610, 794 
hénos 685n 


hépornai 186, 602 
hépso 38, 794 

heptá 26, 172, 743, 820 
hérkos 527 

hérma 105 

hérmata moróenta 555 
herpetón 445 

hérpo 193, 445 

hés-tai 342, 821 

hésteka 257 

hésteke 804 

hésthai 187 

hésto 343 

hetid 725n 

hézomai 32, 100, 131, 134 
hiarós 702 

hidros 100 

hí&mi 262n 

hiereis 690 

hierón 243 

hierón ménos 305, 733 
hieropoioí 690 

hierós 243,702 

himas 610, 626 
himántos 610, 626 
hipnós 613 

hippeía 463 
hippio-khármes 463, 469 
híppios 169, 463, 469, 633 
hippó-damos 280 
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híppoio 330 

híppon 237 

híppos 87, 88, 157, 214n, 
236, 327, 330, 357, 358, 
359, 463, 478n 

hístamai 257 

hístámi 143, 175, 190, 190n 

híst&mi 49, 101,179n, 256 

histoi lítheoi 519 

ho 188, 240n, 331, 336, 339 

hoi 292 

holkós 106 

hólos 711n 

homós 741 

homoü 741 

hordö 709 

hórei 709 

hórkion 708 

hórkos 708 

hormé 197 

horos 597n 

hós 307, 339, 804 

hóte 314 

hoü 292 

hu- 683 

hübos 800 

hubós 800 

hübris 212 

hüdatos 40, 162, 238, 579 

hüdei 579 

húdor 40, 162, 238, 579 

húdra 447 

hüdros 447 

háei 371, 586 

hugies 214n, 304 

hugrós 47 

huien 560 

huiéos 370, 511п 

huiós 370, 667 

huis 511n, 512, 667 

humen 610 

hünnis 595 

huós 508 

húpar 100, 194, 230 

hupénémion 585 

hupér 33, 104 

huphaíno 371, 499 

huphé 140, 499 

hüpnos 40, 187, 194, 230 

hupó 104 

húraks 845 

his 435, 508, 509n, 512, 
616n 

hústeron 212 


{-men 140 
[-thi 298 
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la(w)ones 797n 
füoi 627n 
laksártes 832n 
láson 802 
iatró-manris 241 
іайб 177 
fdmen 153 
Ídmón 734п 
1ёзоп 802 
(kkos 88, 358 
iksós 555n 
iktinos 128n 
ikhor 798 
ikhthüs 98,128n, 453, 444n 
Ímberis 444n 
Ímen 194, 627n 
iós 643 

ipnós 613 
iskhás 799 
iskhurós 800 
iskhüs 800 
ísthi 101 
-is-to- 340 
-istos 49 

itéa 540 

(thi 627n 

ftus 560 


kabálles 474 

kaíno 803 
kakologeín 801 
kaléo 174 

kaleonthi 762n 
kalliópe 733 
kánnabis 570 

kapnós 27, 88, 353, 357, 358 
kápros 402n, 435 
kár 149, 773 

kárā 81,97, 177, 713 
karara 713 

kardía 33, 82, 141, 160 
kardía 148, 171 

káre 149 

kärena 97 

kárkaroi 451 
karkínos 191, 451 
karpós 597, 775 
karúā 547 

káruon 113, 547 
(kasí-)gnétos 203 
katá 40 

kataléo 598 
kata-pté-tén 195 
kathetidein 801 

kátta 514 

kdpros 435n 


kédros 133 

kefro 612 

keitai 41, 82, 256, 342 

kekénas 136n 

kektemai 127 

keleúð 302 

kentéo 205 

kéntor 205 

kéntron. 205 

kephalé 133, 357, 713, 713n 

képos (kébos) 113, 442 

kér 163n 

kér 33, 141, 148, 160, 701n 

keraós 404, 484 

kéras 149 

kerasía 554 

kerásion 554 

keráso 203 

kérasos 554, 554n 

Kerasoüs 554 

keraunós 531, 531n, 534n, 
538 

kérkos 515 

kéros 160 

kerós 163n 

keruks 177 

kéruks 81 

keskíon 43n, 74 

kigklís 85n 

kikhàno 33 

ki-khe- 55 

ktkheis 21 

*kfkhemi 21 

kíndunos 506n 

kion 794 

klágos 85n 

klaíein 801 

kläis 771 

kléos agératon 733 

kléos áphthiton 129, 305n, 
733 

kléos eurú 305n, 732 

kléos katathésthai 732 

klé(w)o 33 

klutós Amphitríte 243 

klutós Hippodámeia 243 

knéphas 129 

kóas 803 

köea 803 

kógkhe 28, 49 

kogkhileia 28 

kógkhos 28 

koimátai 372 

kofrane laón 644 

kofranos 644 

köleps 113 


Kolkhís 802n 
koloné 577 
kolophón 5T! 
komé 155 
konídos 453 
konís 453 

kontós 205 

kópto 28 

Kophén 805n 
Kophés 805n 
kóraks 458 
kóraphos 458 
kóris 445n 
koroné 458 
Kóros 803n 
kórse 149n 
korudós 149 
kórumbos 149 
korüpto 149 
koruphé 149 
kórus 149 
korüssetai 149 
kósmos 304, 704 
kotále 126n 
Koüphis 811 
kradie 148, 160, 171, 701n 
kradtés 160 
kráneia 554 
krdnon 554 
krános 554 

kréas 51, 55, 68, 74, 604 
kri 24, 565 

kri leukón 566n 
kriós 402n 
krithaí 24, 565, 566n 
krithë 24, 105, 565 
kropion 597 
krümós 589, 590 
krüos 589 
krüstallos 589 
ksaíno 134, 192 
ksánion 495n 
ksanthós 440 
kseö 43n 
kséstriks 105, 106, 107n 
ktáomai 127, 689n 
kteíno 127, 803 
kteís 131 

ktéma 689n 
ktenós 131 

ktizo 127 
kuáneos 798 
káanos 615, 798 
kudi-áneira 741n 
küdos 735 

kuéo 87, 197 


kúkla 622 

küklos 50, 55, 75, 76, 190, 
191, 359, 613n, 622 

küknos 85 

küllaios 801 

küma 87 

kümbakhos 798 

küna 237 

kunágkhes 415, 506 

kunéo 300 

künes 805n 

kunós 82, 87, 158, 505 

kudn 82, 87, 92n, 156, 158, 
212, 236, 505, 5067, 805n 

Küros 803n 

küsthos 660 


khalkeús 615n 

khalkós 615n 

Khdron 724 

khén 96, 136, 460 

khedría 799 

khédropa 799 

khédrops 799 

kheima 82, 86, 588 

kheimön 82, 185, 186, 195, 
263, 588, 750n, 751n 

kheír 43n, 357, 687, 707 

khefron 199 

khélus 451 

khenós 460 

khér 86 

khér-nips 280 

khérsos 800 

khílioi 746 

khion 159, 193, 195, 211, 
236, 588 

khióna 237 

khlorós 618n 

khoiros 774n 

khólos 618, 715 

khordé 148n 

khórtos 58, 155, 648 

khráomai 179n 

khréma 179n 

khrusós 618, 797n 

khrusoworgoí 281 

khthon 128, 129, 
396,453,720 


lagétas 644 

laiós 686 

lawös 644 

légete 144n 

lego 726п 

légomen 144n, 215, 726 
légomes 762п 


leía 644 

letkhd 95n 

leimön 723 

Іеіро 140, 172, 187 

lék-tr-on 29, 58, 66, 186, 372 

lékhetai 186, 372 

lékh-os 29, 58, 62, 66 

léloipa 153 

lelouménos 181, 190 

lénos 495n 

leön 427, 429n 

léontos 427 

lerei 38 

Leto 159 

Letoüs 159 

leuké 198 

leukolenos 243 

leukós 40, 66, 779 

leukoás 685 

linon 568, 569n 

lip- 169 

lis 427, 430n 

litho-kópos 281 

loigontían 707 

loipós 155 

lókhos 186 

lóð 147, 181, 186 

lope 531 

lopós 531 

loáo 147 

loásomai 181 

lówo 181 

lugkós 431 

lágks 431 

lukábas 591 

lükaina 413 

lukóbrotos 281 

lükoio 235 

luko-któnos 281 

likon 237 

lákos 152, 235, 236, 413, 
415n 

lüssa 415n 


-mai 287 
mäkos 179 
mälon 552 
mälon 175n 
mákhimoi 690 
makrös 179 
mále 800 

-män 287 
máre 687n, 707 
mármaros 191 
mármto 707 

me 188, 315, 338n 
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mé 804, 806 

Mede 711 

Médeia 711 

médomai 711 

mega 178, 179 

megá-thumos 307 

mégas 178, 684 

mégas süs 435, 508n 

meiraks 103 

mets 371, 591 

mélaina 544n 

tà mélana 544n 

meläs 685, 544n 

melea 552 

méli 52, 516, 518 

melí-kretos 519 

melíe 538 

melikretoi 519 

melíne 567 

mélissa 516 

mélissai 519 

mélitos 517 

mélon 552 

mélos 704п 

mémamen 153 

memaos 153 

memätö 153 

mémona 153, 190, 260, 261, 
394, 713, 734n 

memorugménos 556 

mémuka 261 

mén 591, 794 

mene 371 

menoináo 713 

ménos 186, 393, 713, 734n 

méra 604 

merla 604 

més 371, 591 

meter 68, 158, 667 

métér-es 188 

météra 158 

métra 716 

metros 615 

mesógaia 304 

méssos 58 

méthu 212, 517, 518 

méthu hedá 733 

methúð 517 

mía 740 

Milesios 796 

mimnesko 394, 734n 

moi 315 

mólibos 616n 

mónorkhis 716 

mor-m-6 191 

mór-mor-os 191 
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moría 556n 

mórios Zeús 556n 
mormirö 191 
moróeis 555 

móron 555, 556 
morphë 690n 

mortós 155, 365, 396 
mórukhos 556 
morüssö 556 

mou 315 

muelós 717 

muia 452 

müs 98, 110, 159, 449, 449n 
mükes 124n 

mále 599 

muós 159 

mürmeks 149, 191 
mürmos 149, 191 


nàssa 461 

náss 800 

nátto 800 

naudómoi 281 

naü-phi(n) 333 

nats 333,582 

-nautés 803 

ne- 221 

neanískos 103 

nedö 136, 188, 302 

net 724 

neiós 683 

пеїрһеі 58, 587 

nekrós 721 

néktar 397,721n, 722n 

néküs 397, 721 

néma 609 

nemö 645n, 656 

némos 155 

nénasmai 800 

néó 609 

neos 582 

neó-dmatos 646n 

néomai 664n 

nëós 582 

népodes 669n 

nephéle 576, 584 

néphos 40, 58, 68, 144, 159, 
_188, 576 

nésis 609 

nëssa 461 

nesteía 801 

Néstór 664n 

neuré 609, 716 

neüron 609, 716 

neüs 546n, 582, 724 

né(w)os 154, 685 


nipsato d’ autös kheiras 291n 

nipha 58, 75, 101, 157, 367 

niphds 155, 587, 588 

niphémen 587 

niphöeis 155 

nomös 155 

nöstos 664n 

nota 203 

Nótos 585 

nüks 25,76, 145, 157, 185, 
353, 359, 693n 

nuktós 25, 185, 353, 693n 

nümphe 663n 

nüámphios 663n 

nün 313 

nuós 101, 663 


óa 541 
óar 801 
oartzö 801 
ódoda 257 


odón 215, 236, 262, 603, 714 


odónta 237 

odóntos 603, 714 

odoüs 236, 794 

odás(s)asthai 113 

бё 541 

ogdókonta 745, 745n 

ógkos 818 

oida 61, 153, 188, 256, 260, 
261, 414, 734n 

oid-e 256 

ofe 541 

оіёіоп 624 

oleks 175, 624 

oiko-dómos 281, 646n 

o[koi 335 

oikos 155, 646n 

oima 188 

oimos 155 

oine 741 

oino-khóos 281 

oinon eruthrón 557 

oinon spendö 562 

oinó-pedon 557 

oinops 557 

oinos 557 

oiöno-sköpos 281 

oiós 212 

otos 741 

oiphéo 716п 

ois 137, 157 

ois-tha 49, 256 

oísuon 560 

oiwos 816 

okées híppoi 469, 736 


okéos Eeltoio 305 

Oksos 832n 

okst 537, 538 

ошо 25, 353, 744 

Oku-pétés 455 

okás 455 

okhéo 62, 627 

okhleús 59 

olaks 595 

olénë 113 

om-éstés 603 

omíkhle 74 

ómo-pláte 173 

omphalós 716 

ónar 205 

óneiron 205 

бпёотаі 650 

Önetös 650 

бпоі 480 

ónoma 156, 161n 

onomäklutos 733 

onomathétés 710, 732 

onómatos 161n 

onos 650 

ónos 480, 482n 

ónos ágei mustéria 481 

tà ónta 262,710 

ónukhos 60, 104 

ónuks 60, 104, 550 

óphis 60, 444 

ophnís 595 

ophnis 688n 

op-oré 597, 750n, 751n 

opós 106 

ó-pui 138 

orektós 654n 

órkheis 418n 

órkhis 716 

órnis 136, 186, 455 

órnithos 455 

órnümi 172, 187, 300, 399, 
579n, 709 

orós 197 

oroúð 302 

órpeton 193 

orphanós 330, 399, 651 

orphnós 371 

órros 717 

orto 256 

orthós 205 

ös 688n 

ósprion 799 

ósse 104, 688n 

ostéa leuká 726 

ostéon 48, 111, 174, 716 

otrerós 115 


otheí 102 
oud-amós 172 
oulé 413n 

otilos 711п 
ouranomekes 545 
ouranós 576, 798 
oüros 709 

oüthar 486n, 827n 
owata 688n 

ówin 237 

ówis 137, 212, 236, 493, 495 
ózos 101, 137, 175 


paido-bóros 281 

paido-gónos 281 

paido-tróphos 280 

pai-pále 190, 191 

pakh- 22 

pakhéos 187 

pakhüs 21, 150, 173, 187, 
194, 684, 822 

pdlé 190, 191 

páma 197 

Pámphaios 22n 

pan 162 

pantós 162,747 

páppos 46 

pard- 425 

pardaléé 421 

párdalis 421 

párdos 421 

Parmisós 760 

Parna(s)sós 795n 

páros 172, 174 

pds 747 

pasasthai 197 

päsin nekúessin 519 

patër 33,38, 44, 144n, 156, 
158, 275n, 667 

páter 158 

patéra 156, 275п 

pátos 49, 55 

pátrion 243 

pätrios 243 

pegnümi 123 

pedíoio euréos 566n 

ped-ón 234 

pédon 133, 237, 240 

peisma 23, 141, 150 

peitho 159 

peíthomai 23, 33 

péko 494 

pékos 154, 494 

pektéo 494 

pékto 494 

pékhun 237 


pékhus 21, 236, 687n 

pélagos 581,582 

pélas 197, 207n 

pélekus 620, 620n, 643 

péllas 197 

pélma 197 

pélo 622 

pélomai 80, 190, 622 

pémptos 361, 743 

pénte 80, 358n, 743 

pentékonta 745 

pentherós 21, 23, 141, 
150,187 

péos 716 

pépusmai 150, 153 

pépheuga 150 

pephüka 153, 256 

periglages 85n 

peri-kt(-tai 127 

pérke 454n 

perknós 454n, 509 

pésso 604 

pétomai 50, 55, 125n, 131, 
186, 195, 455 

peüke 543, 544 

peuth- 22, 29, 55 

peüthomai 21, 140, 150, 153, 
186, 218, 355 

píggalos 123 

píno 68, 373, 607 

pinuté 246 

pinutós 246 

piplemi 190 

píssa 543 

pistós 355 

pistó-tero-s 339 

písures 132 

pitta 543 

pítus 543, 544 

píthekos 442 

píthos 23 

pláks 371, 581 

Plátaia 684 

plátanos 173 

pláte 173 

platás 49, 55, 66, 171, 218, 
684, 813 

ple(i)on 204 

plekö 197, 612 

pléos 684 

pléssó 27n 

pleämön 715 

ple(w)ö 582n 

ploion 582 

plóos 582n 

pós 158, 233, 236, 329 
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póda 231 

pod-í 142 

podós 33, 38, 50, 133, 135, 
158, 233, 240n, 329, 688n 

poikflos 123, 434n, 505n, 543 

poimén 600 

poine 709 

pókos 154, 494, 495 

pólis 648 

poloi 469 

pólos 155 

polüboulon 305 

poludaídalos 800 

poludénea 305 

polümetis 307 

polüpodos 488n 

polüpous 488n 

poma 180, 608 

pord- 425 

pórdalis 421 

póros 779 

pósios 212 

pósis 856 

pósis 26, 144, 212, 328, 661, 
661n 

póteros 77п 

pótnia 327, 661 

pothéd 77 

po-thi 47n, 180, 301, 352, 
607, 856 

рой 75 

pou 600 

pots 33, 38, 50, 126n, 133, 
233, 236, 240, 240n, 329, 
688n 

prép 83n 

príamai 650 

tà próbata 500 

próbaton 500 

prókhnu 52n, 149 

próteroi theoí 799 

psaío 134 

psámathos 134 

psáð 134 

psën 516 

psër 458 

pséphas 129 

pséphos 129 

psukhe 134, 394 

psükho 134 

psukho-pompós 281 

pterön 40, 50, 131, 187, 195, 
237, 455 

ptéruks 131, 187, 195 

ptésis 131, 193 

ptísso 598 

ptólis 648 
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ptoskdzein 92n 
ptotós 132 
ptáalon 129 

ptud 129 

punth- 55 
punthánomai 21 
pár 181, 239, 605 
pürgos 648 
pürnon 566, 566n 
puroí 566, 566n 
pürós 181, 566 
pur-pnóos 281 
püs 138 

püstis 29, 193, 355 
-pustos 29 

puth- 22,55 
puthmén 6, 21, 26n, , 62, 408 
Püthön 447 


phaesímbrotos &ös 733 

phageín 121n 

phàgós 534 

phakós 93 

phaltzei 151 

Phánphaios 22n 

pharöö 612 

pháros 612 

pháti 762n 

phébomai 298 

phegös 534, 534n, 537, 538 

phelgünei 38 

phére-ai 342 

phérei 286, 296 

phéréi 342 

phéreis 286, 296 

phére-tai 342 

pherö 32, 38, 58, 66, 141, 
154, 168, 186, 296, 297 

phéron 162 

phérousa 328 

phetig- 154 

pheügö 150, 172 

-phi 212, 333 

phíloisi 335 

phílos 292, 335 

phobéomai 298 

phöleiös 153n 

phónos 75, 77n, 644 

phorénai 298 

phoréo 297, 298 

-phorós 154 

phórtos 155 

phráter 158 

phratër 32, 44, 158, 327, 666 

Phratra 327 

phratría 328 

phratrtan 707 


phrén 144n 
phrétér 158, 666 
Phrétré 245, 327 
Phrüges 805n 
phrügetron 604 
phrágo 604 
phthe(ro 129 
phthíno 129 
phülakes 690 
phulássei 709 
phülé 327 
phüllon 389 
philon 327 
phüo 153, 389 
phüomai 153 
phüsis 212 
phutón 389 


rha 295 
rhédamnos 572 
rhadiks 572 
rhégnumi 179n 
rhéma 200 
rhé6 196, 355n 
rhetor 200 
rhéthos 205 
rhigóo 589 
rhigos 589 


rhododáktulos 243, 307 


rhómos 192n, 445 
rhóos 155 
rhówos 155 
rhápos 355n 


sákos 115, 712 
sarsai 368n 
sausarös 512 
Sbénnumi 43n 
sbéssai 43n 

se 315 

sé 115 

sesamon 797n 
sidérotéktones 615n 
Sindoí 811 
Síndoi 811 
Ssínetai 651 

5120 105 

skaiós 686 
skafrö 102 
skállo 102 
skarís 445n 
skatös 242n, 717 
skdz6 30n 
sképtomai 102, 189 
skia 94, 103 
skidarós 94,97 
Sklabenof 400n 


Skláboi 400n 
skór 1082, 242n, 717 
skótos 26 
skürthaks 103 
skurthálios 103 
skháo 103 
skhízo 94 
skhoimen 134 
Smintheiís 449n 
sminthos 449n 
smís 449n 

-so 287 

soi 315 

-soi 287 

sólos 616n 

sós 252 

зой 315 
spardsion 458 
sparásso 38 

spar gáo 48 
spéndo 298, 562, 708n 
spíggos 459 
spíza 459 

spizías 460 
splágkhna 715 
splen 715 
spóggos 825 
spondaí 562 
spharagéomai 101, 177 
sphérta 800 
sphéteros 292 
statös 143, 179 
stegö 49, 61, 74 
stegos 104, 189 
steira 39, 101 
stéthos 365 
stefkhö 74, 101, 121 
stellö 101 
sténion 365 
stergö 711п 

stízo 102 
stoikhos 155 
strat-&gös 280 
strouthós 458 
stupázei 102 
stüpos 102 
stuphelízo 102 
sú 194 

subósion 509 
su-botës 508, 509 
suggignosko 705 
süggnöthi moi 705 
sun-títhemi 59 
suón kápros 435 
suós 508 
supheiós 509 
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suphorbós 509 títremi 200 thelö 151 
süs 435, 508, 512, 616n ti-thz- 55 thélus 487n 
süs ágrios 508n tithéne 487n thémis 710 
süs kápros 435 títhe-mi 21, 58, 68, 137, 143, Thémis 710 
taf 337 175, 179n, 186, 189, 262n, thénion 487 
takhüs 22, 22n 340, 779 theoio 330 
tin 336 tlātós 152 theös 206, 210, 330, 388 
tanú- 172, 684 -to 287 ther 156n, 390, 417 
tánutai 33 tó 188, 240n, 313, 336 therton 415 
tauromakhia 493 d = thérma 79 
iemë to thermós 58, 79, 155, 361, 
iae ee T0 toikhos 154 589, 613 
че 79,308 ° 1010 331 théros 79, 151, 361, 365, 
të 188 05 ЕУ Pus er 751п 
E toKson n thésato 
Leck We IA toksoworgof 281 thésthai 487n 
teikh- 22 ` е Théthis 22n 
A tomos 1S n 
ce hasa ELEME: thetós 143, 179, 193 
teírea 591,592. tónos 155 thnētós 365 
, чоғ 174 thólos 450 


teír 152, 200, 612 


-tör 174 thorós 154 
Ba tragóidía 798 thrtks 22 
téktaina 127 tragoidós 798 thugdtér 128n, 158, 178, 179, 
réktōn 127, 156, 611 trakheis 451 212, 486n, 668 
téktonos 156 — trdomai 179п thugatéra 158 
tékhné 611, 734 treis 187, 743 Иште 50 
Telephänes 798 rêma 179п галак 388 
Telephos 524 тето 187, 298 ‘hea 204.33, 38, 115n, 155 
pid гёр 187, 298 u 
téphra 21, 725n trétós 81,176 MUS RE 
чёт 168 tri- 743 Beh 
téras 151 (trid-)konta 198,745 оов 
teréón 591 trikhós 22 thuthén 22n 
téretron 612 trípous 194, 488n, 743 
térma 50, 170 trís 743 ümmes 254n 
térmón 170 Irittús 402n 
-tero- 339 tritáa 402n wánaks 655 
térsomai 39, 110, 186, 367 — troméo 298 (w)arén 499 
téssares 80, 132, 743 tropéo 298 wéar 750n, 751n 
tetagón 371 tugkháno 486n wetro 186 
tetáomai 651 Tükhe 486n wéks 105, 106, 743 
teträön 459 ро 102 (w)ekurós 328 
tetrápoda 761 tuphlós 22n wekhéto 627 
tetrápous 395 türós 483, 487 wélikes 540n 
tétratos 743 tuthén 22n welikon 106, 540 
tétriga 261 thdlassa 580, 582 (w)épos 127, 145, 186, 733 
tetrokonta 745 thanato-phóros 280 (w)eretké 571 
tetrépopphi 333 thássón 22, 22n wérgó 192, 206 
t(gris 421n thaünon 415 wérgon 330: 
Мб 128n, 131, 132 theá 329 wétos 40, 685 
tíno 709 theäs 329 wíkati 114, 744 
tínousi 264 thetnd 79, 87, 644 witus 540, 560 
tts 100, 138, 339n thelé 487n woikos 646, 689n 


иі 709 thélei 151 wókh-os 627, 634 
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wrodo-déktulos 572 
wrodóeis 572 
wródon 572 


zdgklion 800 

zágklon 800 

záphelos 801 

záros 800 

zaroün 801 

zet-doros 565 

zeid 565 

геіаї 566n 

Zéphuros 585 

zeuglé 626n 

zeúgnümi 625 

Zeü páter 62n, 196, 680, 692, 
693, 697, 698 

Zeús 32, 192, 196, 211, 396, 
692, 697 

Zens Soter 562 

zóion 387 

zone 610 

zoo 204 

zoós 387 

zoster 610 

205165 610 

zostron 610 

zómbros 440 

zóphos 129 

zugón 40, 74, 154, 237, 625 

züme 608 


Mycenean 


aizà 501n 
A-ka-wi-ja-de 797п 
a-ko-so-ne 634 
A-ma-ru-ta 782 

a-mo 626, 634 
a-mo-te-jo-na-de 634 
a-na-mo-to i-qi-ja 243 
a-ne-mo i-je-re-ja 584 
a-ra-ru-ja a-ni-ja-pi 250 
a-re-pa-zo-o 281 
a-ro-u-ra 594 
a-to-po-qo 281 


Armenian 


acem 81,92n 
aganim 610 

akn 104, 688n 

at 100, 136, 608 
alam 598, 599, 794 
alawri 599 

alj-ik 599 

atués 433 


a-to-ro-qo 721 
a2-ro 581 


da-ma-te 646n, 798 
de-ki-si-wo 110n 
di-do-si 761 

di-pa 798 

di-we 692 

do-e-ro 400n, 852n 
do-we-jo 525, 634 
du-ru-to-mo 525, 634 


e-ka-ra 800 

e-ke 95n 

e-ko-si 761 
e-ra-pi-ja 437 
e-ra-wo 556n 
e-re-pa 443 
e-re-pa-te-jo 443 
e-re-pa-te-jo po-pi 250 
e-re-pa-to 443 
e-ri-ka 106 
e-ru-ta-ra-pi 333 
e-u-ke-to- 762 
e-u-me-ne 683 
i-ge-ja 463 

i-qi-ja 463, 469, 633 
i-qo 214n, 463 

i-qo- 469 


jo- 308 


ka-ke-u 615n 

ka-ko 615n 

ki-ti-me-na ko-to-na 689n 
ki-u-ro-i 797п 

ko-ki-re-ja 28 

ko-wo 803 

ku-ru-so 618, 797n 
ku-ru-so-wo-ko 281 
ku-wa-no 615, 798 


me-ri- 517 
me-ri-da-ma-te 519 
mi-ra-ti-ja 796 


na-u-do-mo 281 


amis 371, 591, 794 
amsoy 591 

an- 822 

an-anun 822 
an-arg 819n 

and 770 
an-dund-k' 408 
anic 453 


o 314 

o- 314 

o-de-qa-a2 314 / 
o-di-do-si du-ru-to-mo 314 
o-na 650 

o-ni-ti-ja-pi 455 

o-no 480, 650 


pe-re-ke-we 620 

-pi 212, 333 

po-ro 469 
po-ru-po-de- 488n 
po-ti-ni-ja 327, 661 
po-ti-ni-ja i-qe-ja 469 


-qe 308 

qe-te-ro-po-pi 395 
qe-to-ro- Tin, 80, 361, 743 
qe-to-ro-po- 761 
qe-to-ro-po-pi 80, 333 
qo-u-ko-ro 53, 75, 77n, 483 
qo-u-ko-ro-jo 601 


ra-wa-ke-ta 644 
re-wo-pi 427, 429 
re-wo-te-jo 427 


sa-sa-ma 797п 
su- 512 
su-go-ta 508, 509 


to-ko-so-wo-ko 281 


wa-na-ka 655 
we- 105 
we-pe-za 105 
we-re-ne-ja 499 
wo-ka 634 
wo-no- 557 
wo-no-qo-so 557 


Old Macedonian 


abro- 551n 

áliza 546 
dárullos 525 
gotän- hün 483n 


anur 717 

anurj 205 

ap-axxarel 807 

arawr 311,594, 794 
arbaneak 399, 651 
arcat‘ 617, 813 

arcui 45n, 92n, 457, 823 
arew 590 


ariwn 715 

arj 417 

armukn 687n 

artasuk 715 

ariwc 431 

arn 703 

Aspürak 468 

asr 494, 495, 495n 

astt 39, 591 

asu 495n 

asu-et 495n 

аўип 597 

asxar 807 

atamn 215, 262, 603, 714, 
794 

ateam 113 

awcanem 609 

awj 444 

awr 794 


ayc 82, 92n, 365, 368, 501n 


aygi 541 


ayr 158, 163, 236, 240, 703 


ban 333 

baniw 333 

barjr 38, 150, 173, 193, 
495n, 577, 683, 776 

barju 495n 

berem 38, 141 

-berj 38, 150, 577 

-bk' 806 

*boyc 98 

boys 389 

brem 612 

buc 501 

burgn 648 

busoy 389 


cer 36n, 92n, 365, 368 
cin 36n, 82, 92n, 155, 674 
cunr 81, 86, 92n, 688n 


c‘ax 39, 84 
c‘in 128n 
c‘ul 484n 


сеж ‘єт 102 


с“оғіг 743 

eork‘ 80, 361, 743 
C‘orr-ord 743 

dal 487 


di 396 
diem 487 


dizanem 38, 82, 92, 95, 360 


dur- 155 
dur-k' 38, 115n, 647 
durn 38, 647 


dustr 98, 128n, 333, 370, 
486n, 667, 668 
dustr-b 333 


e-ber 312,318 
e-git 340 
e-harc‘ 93 
e-ker 806 

e-kic 84 

egit 284 

ekn 75 

eibayr 666 
elevin 545 

ейп 437 

ein 437 

ep'em 38,794 
erek 371 

erek‘ 743 
eresun 745 
erewim 83n 
erg 822 

erkan 599 
erkar 200 
erke-am 742 
erki- 742 
erkna-berj 150, 576 
erknc'im 92n, 103, 114 
erku 114, 742 
etu 37 
ewt'anasun 745 


.ewt'n 743 


ёх 463n, 482n 
Əmpem 373, 608 


gan 75, 79 
ganem 75, 79, 644 
gani 75 

gari 565 
garun 596n 
garin 499 
garn 499 
gayl 235, 413, 416 
gayloy 235 
gayr 580 
geran 546 
gin 650 
gineaw 333 
gini 333, 557 
gocem 733 
gog 206 
gom 38 
gorc 330 
gorcoy 330 
goy 389 
hac' 604 
hac'i 537 
han 175, 668 
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haravunk' 397, 594 

hast 648n 

hat 564 

haw ‘bird’ 203, 455 

haw 'grandfather' 668 

hay- 808, 808n 

hayr 38, 39, 667, 808n 

hazar 816 

het 38, 133 

hin 685n 

hing 80n, 743 

hn-oc‘ 181, 239 

hot 684 

hot-ot-im 191 

hovem 177 

hoviw 38, 137, 280, 493, 
495, 600 

hroy 605 

hur 181, 239, 605 


idurs 647 
i-manam 713 

im 338n 

inj 426, 427 

inn 744 

innsun 746 

iz 444 

jatk 84 

/е?п 357,687 

ji 441, 463n 

Лоу 463n 

jiwn 86, 159, 195 
jmern 82 

jukn 98, 128n, 453 


jer 79, 151, 361, 365, 589 
Jerm 79, 155, 361, 589 
Jermn 79 

jernum 79 

jnem 79 


k'arasun 745 

k'ez 115 

k'irtn 107 

k'oyr 105, 107, 158, 666 
k'san 114, 744 

k'un 107 


kalin 530 
kaini 530 
kalnoy 530 
karcem 85 
karcr 85 
karkut 37 
katu 514 
kayt' 28 
kc-anem 84 
kc-u 84 
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keam 53, 204, 205n 
ker 201, 607 


kin 37, 44, 75, 80n, 159, 660 


kokord 607 

kop' 28 

kop'el 28 

kov 53, 75, 164, 483, 484n 
krunk 457 

ku 483n 

kuoy 483n 

kur 607 


layn 684, 813 
leard 161,715 
lerdi 161,715 
lerna-berj 576 
lezu 714 
lezui 714 

li 684 

lizum 95n 
lk‘anem 39 
loys 98 

luc 625 
lusanunk‘ 431 
lusin 591 


malem 174 

malt'em 703 

тати? 572 

mard 52, 330, 365, 396 
mardoy 330 

mat'il 774 

mawr 580, 836 
mawruk‘ 96, 97, 360 
mayr 667, 808n 

mec 178, 684 

mek' 254 

metr 495n, 516, 517 
тећсапё 516 

melu ‘bee’ 516 

melu ‘honey’ 495n, 517 
melui 516 

meranim 396 

meg 74 

mi 804, 806 
mi-orj-ik' 716 

mis 604 

mit 711 

mnoy 452 

mor 555 

moreni 556 

mori 556 

moruk' 96 


Albanian 


ah 537 
дтё 782 


moranam 110 
mrjiwn 149 

msoy 604 

mukn 98, 110, 449 
mun 452 


neard 609, 716 

ni- 683 

nist 101, 131, 134 
noc 545 

noci 545 

nstim 100, 101, 134 
nu 101, 663 

nuoy 663 


off 711л 

orb 330, 399, 651 
orboy 330 
orjik‘ 418n, 716 
oror 455, 456 
oroj 500 

or 717 

oski 615, 826 
ost 101, 137 
otn 38, 50, 688n 
ozni 444 


p'art'am 49 
p 'aycalhn 715 
p'eik 38 
p'ert' 38 
p‘ésay 206 
p'und 38 


sireli 295, 344 

sirt 82, 86, 148, 701n 

siwn 794 

skesrayr 105, 107n 

skesur 96, 105, 107n, 360, 
662 

spand 807 

sparnam 38 

srtiw 82 

sterj 39, 101 

stin 365 

sun 87 

sunk(n) 825 

sxalem 39, 49, 101 


San 82, 87, 505 

Sun 82, 87, 92n, 505 
t- 683 

tam 31, 44, 656 


änderr 205 
árré 113, 547 


tamb 36 

tamk‘ 37 

tan 36 

targal 530n 
tarp‘ 28 

tarp‘am 28 

tasn 744 

tatrak 459 

tawn 606 

taygr 68, 135, 662 
terem 612 

tevem 200 

tik 501n 

tiw 693 

tram 526 

tun 36, 44, 645 
tur 168, 656 
гакёїт 92n 
t'arm 50 
t'arfamim 38, 110 
t‘aramim 38, 110 
t'ir 50, 455 

tir 132 
t'm(b)rim 550n 
tut‘ 556 

unkn 688n 
usanim 97 

ustr 370, 667 
ut‘ 744 

ut'sun 745 

шет 37, 44, 156, 603 
uzem 704 


уаға 572 

уат 823 

уаѓет 590, 725п 
varim 725п 
vat'sun 105, 745 
vaz 560п 

vec' 105, 106, 743 
vec'erord 743 
vermak 823 
(v)oski 618 


yargem 819n 
yargun 819n 
yisun 745 

y-uzem 704 


z-genum 610, 794 
z-gest 39, 610 


á-sull 601 
asht 111 


ashtë 111 


báthë 93 
bíndem 125n 
boríg(ë) 612 
bri 438 

brimë 612 
bungë 98, 534n 


dám 714 

dash 388 

déle 487n 

dem 491 

dérë 155, 647 
dérgjem 105 
derkúc 774n 
derr 774п 
dhállé 487 
dhálltë 487 

dhé 720 

dhëmb 93,371,714 
dhémje 445 
dhëntë 404n 
dhi 113, 365 
dímër 82, 86, 93 
djathë 487 

djek 126n, 725n 
djérsé 100 
dóré 357 

drithé 565 

dru 149, 525 
drush-k 525 

dy 114, 742 


elp 565n 
éndérré 205 


gacé 79 
gardh 647 
glü-ri 97 
gur 574 


gjak 106 
gjálpé 609 
gjanj 75, 644 
gjärper 193 
gjáshtë 105, 743 
gjizé 84 
gju-ri 97 
gjumë 100 
hardhélé 445n 
he 94 
hé-ngra 806 
heq 106 
hirré 105, 487 
hurdhé 778 
hyll 590 

hyp 104 


i-gjashtété 743 
ka 97, 404, 484 
kam 125 

kec 113 
kedhi 501 
keth 501, 504 
kréré 97 

kríe 97 

krye 97 

kur 138 

lágje 372 

leté 429n 
lethi 548n 

liri 568 

lini 568 


madh 684 
mb-ledh 726n, 834 
mbésé 670n 
méllenjé 544n 
mént 474 

més 474 

mi 110 

miéll 599 

mish 604 

mjal-cé 516 
mjékér 96, 97, 360, 814 
mjel 486 


` mo-s 806 


móllé 552 
mot 591n 
mua 336 
müaj 371, 591 
mue 336 


náté 693n 
n-dez 80, 361 
ndjek 126n 
némé 155 
néndé 744 
nga 75 
ngráné 607 
ngjáll 711n 
ngjesh 610 
nip 670n 


njerí 158,703 
njé-zet 744 
njoh 705 


Outaspios (ancient Balkan) 
578n 


pálë 611n, 682, 741 
pélcás 27 

pélé 469 

Perén-di 528 

pésé (pésé) 80, 743 
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peték 53 
petké 53 

pi 373, 608 
pilé 391n 
pishé 543 
pjek 125, 604 
plása 27 


qe 97 
rit 205 


siéll 80, 622 
shi 371, 586 
shkozé 536 
shoh 512, 602 
Shpreh 101 
shtek 101, 155 
shtjerré 101 


tamlé 551n 

tarok 439 

tétë 744 

témble (témbél) 551п 
tjer 152 

те 743 

tri (fem.) 743 


thánë 554 
thanj 512 
tháré 136 
théllé 87 
ther 163n 
thi 508, 512 
thjer 555 
thjerré 555 
thom 704 
uje 579 

ulk 152, 413 
-ve 806 
véné 557 
venj 371 
veré 557 
verré 546 
vesh ‘dress’ v 610 
vesh ‘ear’ 688n 
vishem 610 
vith 545n 
vjehérr 105 


zjarm 79 
zjarr 79, 589 
zónjë 80, 361, 661 


Daco-Thracian 


Berzovia 532, 533 
diza 501n 
Huper-boréoi 574 
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Marisia 760 
Marus 7160, 837 
Marisia 760 
Morésés 760 
Ser-inis 760 
Sér-me 760 
Strúmon 355 
Syr-mus 760 


Illyrian 


Can- 776n 
Daunus 415 
Kérkura 531n 
Korkura 531n 


Italic Languages 


Latin 

a 312 

ab 312 

abdidi 59 
abditum 59 
ab-do 59, 59n, 61 
Abella malifera 549 
ab-séns 236 
accipiter 455, 455n 
acer 96 

actus 61, 351, 356 
addö 59n 

ador 564 
ae-mulus 778 
aénus 614 

aequor 581 

aeris 614 

aes 614 

aesculus 531 
aestas 750n, 751n 
aetas 702 
aeternus 702 
aeuum 237, 702 
aeuus 702 

age 298 

ager 32,82 

арпа 499 

agnosco 705 
agnus 499 

ago 61, 81, 351, 356, 833 
agrestis 600 
albus 58, 685 
alce 437 

alces 437 

ali-cubi 138 
alligo 707 


mandos 474 
Sal-ap-ia 581n 
Serapilli 760, 846 
Teut- 835 
Vescleves 305 


Phrygian 


abberetor 805 
addaketor 805 
akkalos 53 

bekos 53 

Bríges 805n 

Brüges 805n 

dáos 415 

e-daes 340, 804, 805 


alnus 546 

alueus 523n 

amérus 551п 

ambae 59 

ambi- 59 

ambiguus 59 

ambo 59 

ambulö 59 

aranis 64n, 352, 578 

anas 461 

anatem 461 

angi- 684 

angi-portus 60, 304, 581, 
684, 838 

angö 60 

anguilla 444n 

anguis 60, 444 

angustus 60 

anima 388, 585 

animal 388 

anitem 461 

annus 370n 

anser 96, 136, 460 

ante 136, 175, 713 

antiae 713 

anus 175, 668 

anus 717 

aper 434, 435, 435n 

apicula 516 

apis 516 

apiscor 40, 187, 214, 259n 

aprugnus 434 

dptus 214, 259n 

aqua 87, 187, 215, 245, 246, 
373, 456, 579, 607, 608, 
832 

aquila 456, 456n 


estaes 804 
gállaros 662 
gélaros 662 
ios 339, 804 
ios ni 188 
ktklén 190, 592, 622 
kánes 805n 
lawagtaei 644 
me 804, 806 
Phriiges 805n 
tios 805 

-tor 343 

thri- 805 
zemelo- 805 
zélkia 564n 


aquilo 456n 

aquilus 456n 

ara 136, 175, 605, 708n 

aràre 371 

arätrum 594, 794 

arceö 251 

argentum 136, 198, 207n, 617 

aries 500 

arietis 500 

arma 626 

armenta et pecudes 494 

armus 687n, 838 

aro 371, 594 

arti-fex 280 

aruum 397, 594 

aruus 594 

asellus 480, 482n 

aser 100, 161 

asinus 480, 482n, 769 

asser (OLat., dial) 100, 178, 
715 

assyr (dial.) 715 

au-ceps 280 

auena 568 

augeö 74, 206 

augmentum 74 

augustus 47, 74 

auis 203, 409n, 455 

aula 613 

aulla 613 

auri-comus 307 

auris 688n 

aurora 93, 159, 193, 198, 
207n 

aurum 108^, 618, 831 

ausom (Sabine) 618 

auspicium 515n 


autumnus 750n, 751n 

auunculus 669, 674, 676, 
676n 

auus 668, 669, 676 

auxilium 47 

axis 625 


balbo 63 

balbus 63 

barba 61n, 369 

barca 53 

bellua 388 

bestia 206, 210, 388 

bi- 64, 742 

bibo 24, 47n, 64, 66, 190, 
352, 373, 608 

bidéns 742 

bigae 470, 626 

bilis 367 

bini 64 

bipes 395 

birotus 622 

bis 743 

boca 63 

bonus 64, 164 

bos 63, 75, 164, 358, 483, 
776п 

Боиіѕ 483 

breuis 64, 685 . 

bücerda 717 

bufo 452 

bütyrum 483 

caballus (Gallo-Latin) 474, 
832n 

cádo 61 

caecus 135 

caelum 576 

Campus Martius 698n 

cancer 191,451 

canis 87, 88, 505, 506n, 776n 

cano 515 

сатайге 88n 

canus 136, 440 

caper 435, 435n, 501 

capio 123, 125 

captus 26, 123 

caput 713n 

caput equi 403 

caput hümänum 403 

caput suum alligare 707 

carmen 88n 

carni-uorus 155, 201, 607 

carpinus 536 

carpo 115 

cäseus 88, 357 

cäsus 61 


cafinus 126n 

cattus 513 

catula 513 

catulire 513 

catulus 513 

Catulus 514 

cauda 776n 

caueö 735 

caunrre 515 

cauus 87 

cecurri 24 

censeö 704 

censor 704 

centum 82,744 

cepere 264 

cepi 125 

cerasus 554n 

cerebri 246, 247 

cerebrum 81, 97, 149, 246, 
713 

Ceres 511, 555 

Cerialia 555 

ceruus 97, 149, 404 

cingere 85n 

claudo 71 

clauis 771 

coepi 187, 215, 259n 

cohors 648 

collis 577 

collum 155 

columba 515n 

columen 577 

columna 577 

colurnus 547 

colus 621 

com- 312, 315, 319 

comitia curiata 749п 

commentum 152 

commünis 657 

con- S9, 59n, 315, 319 

conditor 59 

Conditor 59 

condo 59, 59n, 61, 315, 319 

coniugis 240 

coniu(n)x 240 

coniux 626 

con-mügentö 703 

cónübium 663n 

coquö 358n, 604 

cor 33, 82, 148, 160, 161n, 
171, 238, 701n 

cöram 113 

cordis 33, 82, 148, 160, 171, 
238, 701n 

corium 104, 189 

cornix 458 
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cornü 149, 773 

cornum 554 

cornus 554 

corulus 144, 547 

coruus 458 

costa 111, 716 

coxa 85, 144 

crübro 370, 453, 831 

creber 555 

creditum 701п 

credo 61, 82, 281, 701, 701n, 
732 

cremor 608 

crésco 555 

cruentus 604 

cruor 68,74, 604 

-cubi 138 

cucurri 24 

cüdö 619 

cüius 331, 332 

culmen 577 

cunctor 154 

cüpa 27 

cupio 27 

currus 368n 

dacrwna ~ lacnwna 526n 

dant-que eum 319 

daps 606 

dare 37, 44, 656 

datio 656 

dätor 158, 275n 

datorem 237, 275n 

datur 656 

dátus 143, 179 

de 367 

decem 33, 43, 198, 744 

decet 95, 126n 

decuria 198 

decus 126n 

de-fendö 75, 644 

dens 66, 194, 215, 236, 262, 
603, 714 

densus 150, 173 

dentem 237 

dentis 66, 194, 215, 603, 714 

dentum 233 

de-ses 367 

deus 32, 41, 196, 210, 396, 
693 

dexter 110, 110n, 365, 686 

dicare 706 

dicere 61n 

асо 32 

dictio 150 

dictus 150 
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diës 41, 169, 196, 693 
Diëspiter 680 

difficilis 683 

dingua 714 

Diouis (OLat.) 196, 692 
dirus 114 

*dis- 683 

dius 211, 218, 396, 693 
diuum 237 

diuus 41, 236, 693 

dixi 341n 

do 31, 44, 137, 143, 175, 656 
domare 180 

domi 154, 335, 645 
domini 330 

dominus 230, 330, 646, 646n 
domitor 404n 

domo 404n 

domus 36, 44, 645 
dönum 168, 656 

douco (OLat.) 150 
dücö 150, 500 

ductus 150 

dui- (OLat.) 742 
dui-déns 742 

duim (OLat.) 147 

duis (OLat.) 743 

duo 188, 742 

du-plex 611n * 
du-plus 611n 

duplex 682 

duplus 682 

dürus 526 


ebulum 545 
ebulus 545 
ebur 63, 443 
édimus 156 
édo 32, 37, 44, 61, 68, 187, 
355, 603 
egö 32, 178, 336 
éius 331, 332 
emo 187, 657 
enim 338n 
énsis 643 
eo 627п 
eo Rómam 248 
equa 275n, 327, 463 
equam 275n 
equi 330 
equinus 463 
equis 335 
equites 471 
equorum 404n 
equum 237 


equus 87, 88, 157, 214n, 
236, 327, 330, 335, 357, 
359, 463, 832, 832n 

eris 297 

erit 297 

ero 297 

erus 177, 401 

est 100, 187, 214, 256 

es-tis 264 

ésus 61, 355 

ех-иб 610 

Jacio 58 

faedus 769 

Jagus 533 

familia 329 

familids (OLat.) 329 

far 370, 770, 836 

farnus 532 

farris 770, 836 

fato suo mori 729 

faued 704п 

fauilla 725n 

faxo 341n 

feber 190 

febris 43, 133 

Jecëre (OLat.) 264 

feci 58, 59n, 834 

fel 618, 715 

felix 487n 

fellis 715 

felo 487 

f&mina 487n 

feram 344 

ferärum 404n 

feras 344 

ferat 344 

ferctum 553, 604 

fero 32, 38, 58, 66, 141, 152 

Féronia 390 

ferrum 615n 

ferunt 264 

ferus 156n, 390 

fiber 23, 60, 68, 190, 354, 
448 

fictus 29 

fidélia 23,60 

fido 23, 33, 60, 355 

figulus 612 

figūra 23, 60n 

filius 371, 487n 

fingo 23, 29, 33, 38, 43, 60, 
60n, 82, 95, 360, 612 

fisus 355 

flàmen 690n 

flàmen Didlis 698n 


Flora 389 

flos 159, 389 

fodio 62, 133, 369 

foedus 23 

fons 578 

folium 389 

follis 775 

fontis 578 

foras 647 

forctis (OLat.) 38 

forctus (OLat.) 648, 776 

forda boue 488 

fordeum 24, 24n, 565 

Fordicidia 488,511 

forés 20n, 33, 38, 115n, 155, 
187, 647 

foris 647 

formica 149, 191 

for-m-(id6) 191 

formus 58, 51, 155, 589, 613 

fornàx 613 

fornix 613 

fornus 613 

ford 612 

fors 193 

forte 243 

fortis 243, 648 

fortüna 193 

forus 154 

fossa 369 

fössus 62 

foued 23, 43, 60, 77, 133, 
361, 725n 

frater 44, 158, 666 

fratris filius 670n 

fraus 115 

fraxinus 532 

frigeo 589 

frigidus 589 

frigus 589 

frügifer 61n 

früstra 115 

fücus 516, 516n, 524n 

fuere (OLat) 264 

fugio 150 

fui 153, 256, 389 

fümus 177, 388 

fundus 26n, 408,816 

fungus 825 

fünus 396, 649 


gallus 515 

geminus 113, 680 
gener 664n 

generis 159, 652 
genó (OLat.) 151, 652 


gëns 652 

gentes 682 

gentis 652 

genü (gen. of genüs) 81, 86, 
149, 202, 688n 

genus 82,155, 159, 652, 
653n, 674 

gignd 66, 190 

glandis 530 

glàns 530 

gloris 662 

glos 662, 834 

glutio 150 

gnduus 147 

gnöscö 147 

(g)noui 260 

Graecus 35 

grando 31 

grànum 81, 151, 369, 600, 
836, 838 

gratus 81, 177, 361 

grauis 81, 151, 198, 361, 
599, 685 

gruis 457 

grüs 457 

gula 150 

habeo 24, 33, 60, 60n, 66, 
125, 251 

habere 123 

habiest 60n 

haedus 370n, 501, 769 

hemo (OLat.) 720 

hemonem (OLat.) 720 

hiemem 237 

hiems 82, 159, 185, 193, 
195, 211, 207n, 236, 750n, 
751n 

hominis 720 

hominum 233 

homo 159, 396, 720 

honós 159 

hordeum 24, 565 

hortus 58, 155 

hospes 74, 657 

hospitis 657 

hostem 602 

hostibus 334 

hostis 74, 144, 334, 657 

humus 129, 720 


1 298 

i- 301 

ianitrices 662 
lanus 627 

id 253 

iecinoris 161,715 
iecoris 161,715 


iecur 161, 161n, 715 
ignifer 61n 

ignis 194, 225n, 238, 605n 
(ig)nosco 203 

iit 312 

Imus 627п 

in- 194, 222 

ind-ud 610 
ind-uuiae 610 
inhibed 251 
in-stigdre 102 
Tnsula 581 

in-unt 301 

inuocatio 733 

iocus 186, 718n 
iouestöd (OLat.) 706 
louis 692 

Iouis dies 750 
iouiste 703 

ious (OLat.) 706 
ipse 292 

ira 188 

irrigare 587 

is 253, 331 

iter 41, 194 

iubeo 355 

iū-dex 280, 706 
iügerum 626 

iuges auspicium 625 
iüglans 547 

Іирша 626n 

iugum 40, 154, 237, 240, 625 
iungo 625 

lüpiter 62n, 680, 692, 698 
luppiter 62n, 196, 698 
iūris 608, 706 

igro 706 

ius 608, 706 

iussum 355 

iastus 706 

iuuenis 703 


labium 370n 

labor 6, 366 

lac 85n, 127, 485, 485n, 833 
lacrima 715 

lacruma 526n 

lactens annus 485n 
lactis 85n, 127, 485, 833 
lacus 583 

laeuus 686 

làna 177, 495n 

lapsus 6 

larix 526n 

latus 152 

laui 147, 181 
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laud 147, 181, 186, 190 

léctus 29, 58, 59n, 62, 66, 
186, 355, 372 

lego 62, 726n, 834 

lendis 453 

lens 453 

leo 427 

leonis 4277 

Leucesie (voc. of Lücetius) 
698 

leuir 68, 135, 662 

leuis 685 

lexalligat 707 

liber 216, 398 

Liberalia 398 

liberi 398 

lien 715 

ligo 707 

limus 155 

lingo 95n 

lingua 714 

linquo 39 

linum 558n, 568 

liqui 153 

liuidus 615, 615n 

liuor 615 

locus 101 

longus 685, 759n 

lüceo 40 

Lücetius (voc. Leucesie) 698 

lücifer 61n 

lucrum 644 

lücus 74, 155 

lüna 591 

lupa 328 

lupi 246, 247, 330 

lupis 335 

lupod 330 

lupum 231 

lupum sequor 602 

lupus 236, 246, 328, 330, 
335, 358, 413 

lüx 40, 66, 779 


magister equitum 471 
magn-animus 307 
magnus 178,684 

maior 159 

malleus 619 

mälum 175n, 238, 552, 552n 
malus 238, 552 

mando 707 

mannus 474 

manus 687n, 707 
manüs 687n 

mare 156, 369, 580, 836 
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maris 580 

mar-mor 191 

Mars pater 698n 

mater 43, 158, 667 

matribus 334 

matris meae frater 676n 

matrum 234 

maximus 340 

me 338n 

medeor 711 

medicus 711 

meditor 711 

medius 58,66 

mel 517 

mel-ios-em (OLat.) 159 

mellis 517 

membrum 604 

memini 152, 190, 260, 261, 
393, 713, 734n 

mens 172, 193, 393, 713, 
734n 

ménsis 371, 591, 794 

mentis 172, 193, 713 

mentum 574 

mergae 486n 

métior 591n, 597 

meto 597 

meus 252 

mi 252 

milium 568 

misericors 304 

molina 599 

mold 200, 598 

monile 464, 574n, 715 

mons 574 

montis 574 

morior 396 

mortuus 155 

morum 556 

morus 556 

mücus 124n 

mügil 124n 

mügio 703 

mulctus 141 

mulged 154, 486 

mulier 599 

muliönum dea 471 

mulleus 685 

münus 657 

müs 98, 110, 449 

musca 452 

müscerda 717 

müscus 572 

mustela 449n 

mütó 657 

mütuus 657 


mille 746 


nas(s)us 136, 713 

ndsum (OLat) 136, 713 

nätiö 652 

natrix 445 

nätus 151, 203 

nauis 582 

nduus 147 

ne- 188,221 

nebula 58, 68, 576, 584 

necis 721 

песо 721 

né-cubi 138 

neo 609 

nepos 158, 669n, 670n 

nepotis 158 

neptis 25,26, 669n 

Neptiinus 582 

neque 188 

neriosus 703 

neruus 716 

nex 397, 721 

nidus 101, 131, 134 

ninguit 75, 587 

тиет 58, 75 

niuis 59, 101, 157, 587 

nluit 58, 59 

nix 59, 101, 157, 367, 587 

noctis 25, 26, 145, 157, 185, 
353, 693n 

nömen 156 

nominum 233 

nönägintä 746 

nos 254n 

nosco 147 

nostri 233n, 247 

nostrum 233n, 247 

nouäre 136, 188, 302 

nouem 744 

noui 147 

nouus 685 

nox 25, 26, 145, 157, 185, 
186, 353, 693n 

noxia 246 

noxiam sarcire 708 

noxius 246 

-ntur 343 

nübo 663n 

nucis 547 

nüdus 40, 44, 144 

nunc 313 

nurus 663 

nurüs 663 

nux 547 

nux gallica 548 


ob-do 59, 59n 
obligatio 707 

octó 25, 26, 353, 744 
octoginta 745 

oculus 104, 688n 
odi 113 

offendix 23, 60 
officium 650 

oino- (OLat.) 741 
oleum 556n 

olor 460 

omen 706 

Omen ...accipere 706 
onus 632 

operibus 334 

opes 650 

opis 40 

ops 40, 56, 137, 157 
Ops 56, 650, 698, 698n 
opus 137, 650 


*-ór 343 


ora 178 

oräculum 703 

orare (deos) 703 

orbus 399, 651, 833 

orior 256, 257, 579n 

oris 113, 164n, 714 

ornus 537 

ös 113, 164n, 714 

os(s) 48, 111, 716 

oscen 88n 

Oskéla (Ligur.) 537 

ossa 728n 

ossis 48, 111, 716 

Ostium 714 

Osus sum 113 

ouicerda 717 

ouim 237 

ouis 137, 212, 236, 493, 495, 
497 


* 


päcis 123, 158 
paciscó 123 
palüdis 258,304 
palüs 258,304 
pango 123 
paraveredus 472 
pars 712n 
partis 712n 
pasco 52,136, 175, 257, 301, 
600 

pastor 52, 136, 148, 175, 

- 301, 600 
pastores pecuaque 698n 
pastum 301 
pater 38, 44, 158, 275n, 667 
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pater familias (OLat.) 329, plectó 197, 612 radix 572 
646, 661 plénus 684 rapere uirgines 659 
pater patris 669 pleores 204 raudus 616 
patrem 275n pluit 587 Te 343 
patruus 669n plumbum 616n rectus 26, 61, 62n, 654n, 
pau 175 poma agresta 549 687n 
pax 123,158 pons 49 regibus 334 
pecoris 494, 495 ponti-fex 280, 690n regina 654 
pecten 131, 494 pontis 49 regius 654 
pectó 494 populus 539n regö 61 
pectus 127 porca 595 rei 650 
pecü 125, 131, 212, 391, 495 роғсшиѕ 508 rëm-ex 280 
pecüdis 494, 495 porcus 508, 815 rémus 204, 582 
pecülium 391n, 495 porcus-agnus-uitulus 512 res 148, 650 
pecünia 495 PET ы A Е 838 r&x- 62n 
pom 129, 212, 494, 495, розсб 93, 152, 206, 209, 301 "ё 175 158, 186, 334, 654, 
ecüs 212,495 potior 661 ех sacrö, 
Arcus p шг 404 potis 26, 144, 212, 661 с e 
pecus Helles 494 pötus 47n, 352, 608, 856 -ris 343 
pecus lanigerum 494 prae tet tremonti 320 röbus 369 
pedem 237 praesagium 705 rosa 572 
pedis 33,38, 133, 158, 233, Prae-sëns 236 rota 613n, 622 
329, 688n praestó 687 ruber 58,616 
ped-um 233 precor 206 rübidus 616 
pellis 197 prehendö 656 rubus 556 
pénis 716 primus 741 rüdera 616 
penna 195, 207n, 455 priuus 741 rüfus 369 
pepigi 123 pro-fundus 26n rugiö 430 
peregre 600 pro-sequor 602n 
perplouére 582n proximus 340 sabulum 134 
pēs 33, 38, 126n, 133, 158, pruina 589 sacer 702 
233, 236, 240, 329, 688n pulmo 715 sacerdös 702 
petere 195 pulmónis 715 sacerdötis 702 
peto 125n, 455 sacra gentilitia 702. 
pica 459 quadrdaginta 745 sacra publica 702 
picis 543 quadringenti 746 sacrificare 702 
pictum 543 quadrupes 395 sacrum 702 
pictus 111 quae 77 saeculum 367 
picus 459 quàrtus 743 säga 705 
pilum 598 quattuor 77,77n, 132, 361,743 sägus 705 
pingö 543, 839 -que 79, 308 sal 100, 136, 581, 608 
pinso 598 quercus 358n, 526, 527n, Salacia Neptüni 583 
pinus 543 531, 531n, 776n sale 830 
pinxi 543 qui 743 sälis 100, 581 
pirum 238 quid 77, 138, 339 salix 106, 539 
pirus 238 quies 205 salum 581, 583 
piscis 25, 370, 454, 836 quiesco 205 salüs 711n 
piso 598 quingenti 746 saluus 711п 
pistillum 598 quinquägintä 745 sam (OLat.) 337 
pistor 598 quinque 77n, 80, 358n, 361 sanciö 702 
pix 543 quintus 743 Sanctus 702 
placed 371 quis 75, 77, 100, 138, 331, sa-psa (OLat.) 337 
placidus 371 339 sarciö 708 
plānus 173, 177, 683 quisque 76n, 79 sarpö 597 


plaustrum 592 quod 75 sarracum 368n 
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sdtus 594 
scaeuus 686 
scamnum 101 
scindo 94 

scio 103 
Sclaveni 400n 
sclavus 400n 
scortum 104, 189 
se 292 

secüris 621n, 771 


sedeö 32, 62, 100, 131, 134 


semel 740 
semen 370, 594 
semi- 741 
semiuocalis 394 
senex 685n 
senior 159 

senis 685n 

-séns 236 
-sentem 237 
sepelire 728n 
septem. 26, 172, 743, 820 
septimus 744 
septuägintä 745 
sepulcrum 728п 
sequitur 186 
sequor 602, 602n 
serius 105, 106 
sermó 105, 106 
sero 594 
serpens 193, 445 
serpö 193, 445 
serü 196 

serum 197 
seruo 399 
séssus 62, 62n 
sestus 743 

séut 594 

sex 105, 106, 743 
sexagintà 745 
sextus 743 

sibi 292 

sibilo 105 
sicc-oculus 307 
si-cubi 138 
siem 296 

sies 296 

siet 296 
signi-fer 281 
sine 104 

sistit 190 

si-stó 101, 190n 
socer 105, 663 
socrus 328, 662 
socrüs 662 

501 161n, 168, 181n, 590 


solis 590 

solium 367 

sono 106 

sons 262, 262n, 710 

sopio 100 

sopor 100 

sordes 685n 

sorex 845 

soror 102, 105, 106, 158, 
236, 244, 666, 820 

sororis filios 676 

sororis filius 670n 

spargö 48,177 

spatium 101, 189 

speciö 25, 102, 189 

spernö 38, 48, 66 

sponda 38 

sponded 298, 562, 708n 

stare 49 

stdtus 143, 179 

stella 25, 39, 152, 591 

sterilis 39, 101 

stlocus (OLat.) 101 

sto 101 

strictus 62 

stringö 62 

stuprum 102 

suduis 100 

sub 104 

sub uos placö 320 

sub-do 59 

sücerda 717 

sucula 508 

sücus 124n 

südor 100 

südus 512 

5100 124n 

sui 292 

suinus 508 

suis 508 

sulco 595 

sulcus 106, 595 

sum ‘I am’ 100, 256, 284 

sum ‘him’ (OLat.) 337 

su-mus 264 

sunt 194, 214, 218, 264 

suö 610 

su-oue-taurilia 512 ` 

suouetaurilia lactentia 512 

super 104 

suppus 391n 

süs 508 

süs plena 511 


taceo 26 


tacere 370n 
tüctum 371 

tagó (OLat.) 371 
talpa 450 

tangó 371 

taurus 439 

taxus 541, 541n 
të 188,259 

të maior 309 
tectus 61, 62n 
tëgo 49,61 
Tellüs 511 

tendo 33 

tenuis 172, 684 
teped 126n, 589 
tepidus 132, 589 
tepor 132, 589 
termen 50 

terö 152, 200, 567, 612 
terr (OLat.) 743 
terra 367 

terreo 207 
terrestris 367 
testa 611 

tetigi 371 

tex- 62n 

texö 611 

textor 611 

tollo 152 

torreö 39,186 
tranquillus 205 
trans 367 
transuectio equitum 471 
trebibos (OLat.) 334 
tredecim 465 
tremó 187 

tres 187, 743 

tri- 743 

tribus (OLat.) 334 
tri-ginta 187, 745 
tri-pes 194, 743 
triticum 567 
tritum 152 

trua (OLat.) 115 
trulla 115 

tü 194 

tubi-cen 280 

-tur 343 

turdus 458 
tu-tudi 190 


uadum 580 

ualeö 370 

ualére 831 

uapor 27, 88, 357 
uastus 684 


uatés 699, 734 

uates Maeonius 734 

uber 58, 486n, 827n 

uéctis 59 

uéctus 29, 58, 59, 62, 62n 

ueged 206 

uehere 62 

uehis 285, 286 

uehit 285, 286 

ueho 58, 59, 95, 285, 360, 
627 

uelld 413n 

uélum 367 

uenätumTre 601n 

uenio 75 

uéno (dat.) 834 

uénor 601 

uentus 171, 174, 177, 372, 
409n, 584 

uénum (acc.) 650 

uenus 601 

uér 263, 596n, 750n, 751n 

uer sacrum 698n 

uerbum 33, 58, 186, 200, 
315n, 370 

uerért 709 

ueris 596n 

uermis 191n, 445 

uerto 623 

uerü 203 

ueruex 499 

uerus 370 

uespa 453 

uespillo 728n 

uestis 39, 610 

uestri 233n, 247 

uestrum 233n, 247 

ueteris 40 

uetus 40, 685 

uéxt 59, 62n, 163, 341n 

uexillum 367 

uexo 59 

uictima 704п 

uicus 60, 155, 646, 689n 

uideo 61, 355, 734n 

uidua 58, 246, 662 

uiduus 246, 662n 

uieo 559 

uiginti 114, 744 

uincd 301, 369 

uinum 557, 558n 

uir 364n, 391n, 661, 661n 

uirga 838 

uis 391n 

uiscum 555n 


uisus 61, 355 

uitis 540, 559 

uitrum 88n 

uitus 560 

uiuerra 441 

uiui 63 

uiuus 53, 71, 204, 387 

ulmus 545n 

ulna 113 

umbilicus 716 

umbo 716 

umbönis 716 

uncus 626, 833 

unda 216 

unguen 609 

unguentum 609 

unguis 60, 104, 550 

иприб 609 

ünicus 741 

ünus 741 

uocalis 394 

uoc 733 

uolnus 413n 

uolpes 432 

uomer 595 

uomis 595 

uorö 607 

uos 254 

uotum 206, 704 

uoued 206, 704 

uox 127, 145, 157, 157n, 
158, 393n, 704n, 733 

upupa 459n 

urd 725n 

ursus 128, 417 

us-que 212 

üua 541, 552 

uxor 230, 244 


vassallus 401 
vassus 401 

vehere 835 

Vesta 1948, 199n 
Vesu-vius 198 
Vinalia 562 
Volcant 330 
Volcànus 330, 619n 


Faliscan 


douiad 147 

eko Kaisiosio 330n 
Evotenosio 330n 

fifiked 60n 

Imperatoribus Summeis 606 
ququei 605 

uinu 557 
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Venetic 


eku- 463 

екиревагіѕ 463 

ekvopetaris 469n 
oposo-phos 334 

Quarqueni 527n, 531n, 776n 
rei.tii 330 


Messapic 

-bas 334 

benna 75 

Iuppiter Menzanas 474 


Oscan 


aasaí 136, 175, 605 
aasaí purasiaf 605 
Abella 369 
actud 61 

acum 61 

aeteis 656 
aisusis 702 
akenel 370n 
am-fret 59n 
aragetud 617 
bivus 63, 77 
brateis 81,361 
bratom 81 
cadeis 113 
casnar 136 
аеікит 61n, 150 
delvaf 196 
destrst 365 
didest 189 
Diüveí 196, 692 
dunte(s] 714 
fakiiad 58 
fangvam 714 
far 370,770 
fefacit 24, 190 
feíhüss 60n, 612 
fertalis 605 
fifikus 60n 
Fluusat 389 
fust 341n 

futír 158, 668 
hafiest 60n 
hipid 60n 

hipust 60n 
humuns 396, 720 
hürtín Kerríiín 555 
hürtüm 58 

húrz 58,155 
iním 338n 
iúkleí 718n 
keenzstur 704 
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kenzsur 704 
Kerrt 555 
(küm-)bened 75 
mal 836 
manim 687n 
med-díss 711 
méfiaí 58 
nesimois 335 
nessimas 340 
niir 163 

-nter 343 
petiro-pert 151 
píd 77,138 

pís 77, 138, 339 
pomptis 361 
pád 77 

риї 77 
ритрегїаз 358п 
rufra 58 
Rufriis 58 
rufru 58 
serevkid 399 
зир 104 
supruis 104 
sverrunei 105 
taurom 439 
teerüm 367 

4er 343 

touto 33, 652, 835 
towto 835 
ualaemom 370 
uincter 301, 369 
urust 703 


Umbrian 


abrunu 434 
acnu 370n 
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French 

Avallon 548 

jeudi 750 

cerise 554n 
cherise (OFr.) 554n 
maréchal 472n 


Celtic Languages 


Old Irish 


a 332n 
á ‘carriage’ 627 


alfu 58, 685 
amb-oltu 59 
ambreiuto 59 
amprehtu 59n 
arsfertur 58 
arsueitu 58 
arves 703 

avif 455 

berva 203 

bim (Volsc.) 483 
bue 483 

bum 483 
curnaco 458 
deitu 61n 
deueia 196 
du-pursus 395 
ekvine 464 

ene 338n 

erietu 500 
esaristrom (Volsc.) 702 
esono 702 

facia 58 

fakust 58 

far 770, 836 
feliuf 371 

fertu 58 
frosetom 115 
Just 341n 
Grabouio- 536 
habe 60n 
habetu 60n 
homonus 720 
iuka 718n 
Iupater 196, 680 
kaprum 435 
kuveitu 58 
manuv-e 687n, 707 
menzne 371, 794 
mers 711 

mers 711 


mareschal (OFr.) 472n 


Italian 


cànapa 571 
farfecchie 60n 


á ‘mouth’ 113, 164n , 714 
ab 63n, 352, 578 

abae 63n, 352 

aball 548 


mersto 711 
muga- 703 
-nter 343 

peico 459 
persnimu 206 
petur-pursus 395 
pir 605 

pisi 77 
pre-habia 60n 
pre-hubia 60n 
pwnpefias 358n 
puntis 747 
purdouitu 147 
purka 508 

rofu 369 

rufru 616 
sal(u)uom 711n 
seritu 399 
su(b)- 104 
subra 104 
super 104 

тейи б1п 

-ter 343 

toru 439 

totam 652, 835 
tra 367 

traf 367 

turuf 439 
u(e)iro pequo 391 
uerfale 58 

uinu 557 

uinu (Volsc.) 557 
umtu 609 

une 162 
uocu-com 646 
utur 162 

vinu 557 
vufetes 206 


Spanish 
aliso 546 


Rumanian 
cánepá 571 
minz 475 

zímbru 440 


abrános (Celt.) 113, 442 
accobor 27 

ad-cobra 27 

áinne 717 


aire 658 

airech 658 

airim 371, 594, 794 
áith 690n 

anál 388, 585 
anim(m) 388 
anocht 394n, 733 
-ar 343 

arachrin 163n 
arco 152 

argat 617 

athir 38, 158, 667 
du 688n 

due 668n 


bág 133 

bdgaid 133 
bairgen 770, 836 
bé 661 

bech 516 

ben 75,77, 159, 188, 661 
beo 77, 297, 387 
bera 344 

bere 344 

berid 344 

berim 66 
bibraige 190 
bile 389 

biu 387 

biur 203 

bláth 389 

bó 75, 78, 483 
bó-milge 487 
bráth(a)ir 666 
bráu 78, 198, 599 
breth 193 

brí 577 

Brigit 577 

brith 193 

broon 599 


cacht 26, 123 
caech 135 

caur 197 

cécht 596 

cét 744 

ceth(a)ir 743 
cethéoir 244, 372, 743 
cethir 77, 78 
cethorcho 745 
cethramad 743 

ci- 87,339 

cid 138, 339n 

cló 771 

спі 547 

có(a)ir 709 

cóic 80, 358n, 743 
cóim 155 

coirm 608 


coll 144, 547 

con 87, 158, 505 
cond 247 
con-dartaiter 59n 
con-dartin 59n 
con-ro-deda 396 
coss 85,144 
crenaid 301 
cren(a)im 650 
cretim 61n, 281, 701, 732 
cride 148, 171, 701n 
cruim 445n 

cruth 151, 611 

cú 82, 87, 158, 505 
-cáala 190 

-cáal(aje 190 

cuind 247 

cul 155, 621 
cum-ung 60 


Dagda 700 
dag-móini 657 
dam 404n, 491 
damnaim 404 
dán 168, 656 
daro 525 

dáu 114, 742 
daur 525 
daurde 525 

dé 196, 693 
ded- 396 

deéss 367 
deich 198 
deich n- 744 
deid 367 
denaid 487 

dér 716 

dériad 370n 
der-mat 152 
derucc 149, 525 
dess 686 

dét 66, 215, 262, 603, 714 
dí ‘from’ 367 
dí ‘two’ fem. 742 
dia 196, 210, 396, 693 
díabul 682 

die 693 

dínu 487n 
dliged 708n 
dligim 708n 

dó 114, 742 
dobor-chi 448n 
doé 200 
do-moiniur 713 
domun 6 

don 720 

do-rat 59n 
do-riuth 50n 
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dorus 155, 647 
drech 171 
dron 428, 526 
drüi 690n 

dá 720 

айап 486n 
duine 396,721 
dán 649 


éc 721 

écen 137,721 
ech 87, 463, 471 
ega 565n, 588 
elae 460 

elit 437 

em- 187, 657 
én 195, 455 
eo 540 

erb 500 

Eriu 645, 658 
err 717 
errach 596n 
estar 603 
étan 713 


faith 699, 734 
fal-n- 370 
fas 684 
fásach 684 
fedb 58, 662 
fedid 658 
feib 683 

feith 560 

fen 627 

fer 334, 391n 
fer(a)ib 334 
fess 355 
fess- 341n 
fich- 369 
fiche 114, 744 
figim 367 

fili 735 

fin 557п 
Findemna 749 
fir 370 

fiss 355 
flaith 370, 655, 831 
fo 104 

Jó 683 

foccul 733 
fol-n- 655, 831 
for 104 
fo-riuth 50n 
for-mnae 574n 
fraig 206 
frén 572 
froech 571 
Juan 610 

fuil 372, 413n 
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gabor 435n 
gaibid 66, 125,251 
gair 199 

géc 84, 136, 596 
geguin 75 

gein 66 

géiss 136, 460 
-genathar 151 
gér 84 

gigren 460n 
gi(u)n 157, 715 
glün 97 

gníu 203 

gonim 75, 644 


grán 151, 369, 600, 836, 838 


guidiu 77 
guin 75, 644 
heirp 500 
hícc 718n 
(h)uinnius 537 
huisse 706 


fasc 370, 454, 836 


ibid 47n, 190, 352, 373, 608 


ibim 66 

il 172 

imb 609 

imbliu 716 

imb-rá- 582 

ind fet 105 

in-nocht 26, 353, 693n 
intech 132 

irar 455 

irchre 163n 


lán 204, 684 
lánarnus foxail 659 
lár 370n, 836 
láthar 684 

lethan 66, 171, 173 
I( 615, 616n 

lía 204 

lige 372 

ligur 714 

lín 568 

lóchet 66 

lóg 644 

Lugaid tri riab n-derg 749 
MacTri Con 749 
macc 371 

maqi 330 

marc 471, 472, 635, 832 
máthir 667 

mé 338n 

med 711 

medo 517 

mela 517 

melg 487 


melim 200, 598 
menme 713 
mess 711 

mí 371, 591, 794 
mid 517, 518 
mid- 66 

midiur 711 

mil 517,518 

mír 604 

mis 371 

mláith 550n 

mná 75 

mochtae 684 
móin 657 

moirb 149 
muin- 715 
muinél 574n, 715 
muir 156, 369, 580, 836 


náire 181, 705 

nár 148, 181, 705 
nathir 445 

náu 546n, 582 
necht 26, 670n 

nel 576 

nem 656 

ner 158 

nert 163, 703 
nessam 340 
ni-t-ta 250n, 251 
no- 313 

nocht 144 
no-feidtis 318 
noín- 744 

no-m 313 
no-m ... colma 314 
no-t erdarcugub 314 
no-téigmis 318 


ó 688n 

ocht n- 26, 353, 744 
ochtmoga 745 

óen 741 

of 493 

orbe 651n 

org- 128 

-ort 255n 

o-sennad 106 


rd- 582 
rdmae 582 
rann 712n 
recht 26 
rethim 50n, 186, 622 
rf 186, 654 
richt 83n 

ríg 654 
rigain 654 
riuth 50n 
ro- 167n, 312 


ro-cluinethar 300 
ro-génar 153 
roithim 50n 
ro-ort 128 
ro-recht 61 


ro-sc 87, 104, 134, 602, 688n 


roth SOn, 622 
ráad 369, 616 
ru-deda 396 


Saigim 705 

sail 539 
sa(i)lech 539 
salann 136, 608 
sanas 106 

sáss 341n 
scara(im) 612 
scáth 26 

sé 743 

se-ch 314 
sechithir 602 
secht n- 26, 743 
sechtm-ad 744 
sechtmogo 745 
seir 66 

seiss 341n 

selg 602,715 
sen 685n 

senn- 106 

serc 711п 

serg 105, 373, 711n 
sessed 743 
sétim 105 

sí 222n . 
sissi 222n 
-si-ssiur 190n 
siur 105, 158, 666 
sleg 602 

smech 96 
snechtae 587,588 
snigid 101, 588 
socc sáil 508 
-som 741 
sonairt 163 
so-nirt 163, 703 
sorb 685n 
sriaim 196 
suide 367 

súil 161n, 590 
suth 511, 563 


ta 250n 

táid 651 

tais 371 

tál 611 

tan(a)e 172, 684 
tar 367 

tarathar 612 

té 126n, 589 


techid 132, 578 
techim 126n 
teng 714 


téoir 186n, 244, 372, 743 


чег 343 
tethra 459 
tíagu 121 
tír 367 

-tir 343 
topur 582 
torc 436 
to-ucc- 97 
tri 743 
*tricho 745 
táarae 607 
tuath 33, 652, 835 
-thar 343 
-ther 343 


áai-b 222n 

úan 499 

ubull 369, 548 
uirgge 418n,716 
-ur 343 


Middle Irish 


ahél 584 

aial 584 

aig 214n, 565n, 588 
ais 625 

all 648n 

alt 682n 

arathar 594 

arbor 397, 594 

art 128,417 


bair 685 

bláith 550n 

blicht 141, 488, 550n 
bligim 486, 550n 
bocc 501 

brúad 688n 
büachaill 601 


cercc 515,839 
cír 43n , 74, 495n 
coll 577 

corrán 597 

creth 611,735 
crú 74, 604 

cuire 644 


daig 77,126n, 725n 
dáir 154 

dar- 154 

del 487n 

delech 487n 
drochat 530n 
drochta 530n 


druit 458 
dumacha 388 


emon 113, 565n 
emuin 680 
éorna 565 

erc 454n, 509 
esc-ung 60, 444 


fé 560 

fern 546 
foss 401 
fuili 413n 


gerr 199 
gert 486 
gorim 589 


lem 545n 
lén 27п 
loga 431 
luan 591 
lug 431, 432 


medb 517 

meithel 597 

mlicht 141, 487, 550n 
montar 707 

muinter 707 


nenaid 224n 
niath 670n 
nie 670n 

nócha 746 


óa 668n 
ochtach 543 
ond 574 
onn 574 
orc 508, 815 


ríge 654 
ross 594n 
rucht 430 


sailech 106 

sén 134 

ser 152, 592 

serb 398, 399n, 644 
sesca 745 

snim 609 

socht 711n 

Sonn 38 


tarb 439 
timme 589, 590 
truit 458 


Modern Irish 


bax 817 
baxig 817 
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catt 513 
gor 589 
max 817 


Welsh 


afal 548 
afon 63n 
angen 137,721 
awel 584 


ben-yw 75 
buch (OWel.) 483 
bugail 601 
bustl 367 
bwch 501 
bydaf 516 


cainc 136 

carw (OWel.) 404 
cas 113 

cawdd 113 
ceinach 136, 440 
cigleu 190 
cneuen 547 
coeg-ddall 135 
coel 712n 

credaf 61n 


chwaer 105 
chwar- 105 
chwech 105, 106 
chwegr 105 
chwi 222n 
chwythu 105 


dafad 404n 

dagrau 716 

dant 66 

deigr 716 

derwen 149, 202, 525 
di (OWel.) 367 
Donwy 797n 

drych 171 

dyn 721 

dynad 224n 


eiddaw (MWel) 332n 
eterin (OWel.) 455 


Jfer 66 
fflochen 38 
ffon 38 


gafr 435n 

garth 648 

gen 715 

grug 571 

gueetic (OWel.) 367 
gwas 401 

gwawd 734 
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gwden 560 

gweli 372, 723 
gwerthyr (MWel.) 645 
gweu 367 

gwial-en 560 

gwin 557n 

gwlad 370 

gwynt 372, 584 


had 595 

hanes 106 

helgha-ti (OWel.) 602 
heli 581 

heliwr 602 

helyg-en 539 

herw 398, 399n, 644 
hoedl 367 

hwyad 455 

hy-nerth 163, 703 
hysb 134 


iach 718n 

iau 625 

iá 588 

iben (OWel.) 47n 
in-helcha (OWel.) 602 


Hau 453 

lle 66 
llewpart 424n 
lliain 568 
llin 568 


malu 174 

march 471, 472, 635. 832 
meddw 517 

melyn 517 

mellt 369, 619 
merwydden 556 

mor 580 

myned ar herw 644 
mynydd 574 


ner 158, 163, 703 
nerth 703 

nessaf 340 

neu- (MWel) 313 
nyf 75, 588 


pedwar 78 

pimp (OWel.) 358n, 743 
pobi 358n 

pryd- 151 

prydydd 735 


rhew 589 
rhudd 369 
rh$ch 595 


tair 186n, 244 
tir 367 


tra- 367 

trwch 27n 

tüd 835 

twrch 436 

Twrch Trwyth 436 
twym 589, 590 


ych 110, 483 
ywen 540 


Cornish 


auhel (OCorn.) 584 
aval 548 

awel (OCorn.) 409n 
bistel (OCorn.) 367 

buch (OCorn.) 483 

carow 438 

dauat (OCorn.) 404n 
elerch 460 

goly 723 

guas 401 

guern (OCorn.) 546 


guern-en (OCorn.) 546 


hiuin (OCorn.) 540 
jey (OCorn.) 588 
knyfan (MCorn.) 547 
meneth 574 

mor S80 

ohan 483 

onn-en (OCorn.) 537 
sterenn 26,592 

the 367 

yen (МСот.) 588 
yeyn (MCorn.) 588 


Breton 


Abona 63n 

aval 548 

bestl 367 

beuer (OBret.) 448 
Bibroci 190 
bouc'h 501 

buc'h 483 

cridiff (MBret.) 61n 
c'hoar- 105 

dant 66 

dañvat 404n 

di 367 

di-elc’hat 602 
eontr 669 

gloat 370 

guohi 453 

gwas 401 

gwern 546 

had 595 

hoc'h 508 


hoetl (OBret.) 367 
houad 203 

ien 588 

ivin 540 

karo 438 

linad 224n 

meil 599 

menez 574 

menn 474 
-monid (OBret.) 574 
mor 580 

negein 721 

ouhen 483 
ounn-enn 537 
Sterenn 26 
(tre-)gont 198 


Gaulish 


Aballo 548 
abrános 113, 442 
avallo 548 
Aventia 583n 
Варӣсоп 533 
bagaudae 133 
bàgos 533 

bedo- 133, 369 
Bibracte 190 
Bitu-riges 387 
Brigantes 577 
catu- 126n 
Cuno-pennus 506 
Dexsiva dea 110n 
Druidae 690n 
Druides 690n 
Dubno-rix 6 
dugiiontiio 308n, 309n, 319 
epo 214n, 463, 471, 832 
Epo-na 463, 471 
Equi 330 
EQUOS 471 
essedum 634 
-gnätus 151 
gnätha 151, 203 
ivo- 540 

katiaros 197 
koürmi 608 
legasit 66 
Litano-briga 66 
Lug 700 

márkan 471, 472, 832 
matrebo 334 
Medio- 66 
Meliddus 517 
odocos 545 
pempe- 358n 
petuarios 78 


rëda 370n, 634 
rica 595 

ritu- 581, 838 
Salicilla 539 
Segomari 330 
so-sin 337 


Germanic Languages 


Proto-Germanic 


*ab(a)lo- 548 

*ablu- 548, 550, 550n 
alu 708n 

a[n]suR 653 

*ansuz 305n 
*ap(a)la- 548 

*aplu 548, 550, 550n 
godagas 331 

haite 342, 342n 
*hornaz 149 
Hundingas 506 

*hüs 645n 

Mimir 583n 

Nerthus 163, 703 
stAba 535n 

*teiwaz 700 

*tigu- 198 

Wisu- 683,759n 
*xun- 88n 


Gothic 


afdauips 415 

(afyv apjan 27,353 
aflifnan 1n, 358 
aggwus 60, 684 


ahtau 25, 26, 245n, 353, 744 


ahtau-téhund 745 


alva 87, 187, 215, 245, 373, 


456, 579, 607, 608, 832 


aflva- 463, 472, 472n, 832 


ainaha 741 

ains 741 

aiws 427,702 

aiz 614 

akrs 32, 82, 600 
*alisa 546 

anda- 713 

anses 653 

apel (Crimean Goth.) 549 
ara 136, 409, 455 
arbaips 399, 651 
arbi 651n 

arjan 371, 594, 794 
armahaírts 304 
arms 687n, 838 


so-sio 337 
suexos 105, 106 
tarvos 439 
Teut- 835 
Toutonos 653 


asans 108a, 597 
(asilu)-qaírnus 599 
asilus 480 

asts 101, 175 
atisk 564 
apnam 370n 
augo 688n 
aúhns 613 
aühsa 110, 483 
aukan 74, 206 
auknan 74 
aus 688n 
awistr 493 


badi 369 

bagms 389 

baídjan 33 

baíran 32, 38, 58, 66 
baírgahei 38,577 
baírgan 366 

batrhts 532, 533n 
barizeins 370, 770, 836 
bar-ista 340 

batiza 21n 

baürgs 648 

bercna 532n 


Ber-ulfus (West Goth.) 418 


bidjan 125n 
bigafrdan 151 
bilaigon 95n 
bindan 141, 187 
bi-ühts 98 
blandan sik 366 
blinds 366 

blöma 389 

boka 534 
bokareis 534, 535 
bokos 534 
brópar 32, 33, 666 
brüb-fabs 26, 144, 661 


daddjan 487 
daigs 33, 154, 612 
dailjan 366 

dails 366 

daug 366 


daühtar 98, 128n, 354, 486n, 


668 
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Verucloetius 305n 
Vesu- 683,759n 
Vo-contii 114 
Vo-corii 114 

-yo 319 


daúr 33, 38, 155, 647 
daurawards 709 
daups 396 

daupus 396 
dis-tafran 612 
diups 6 

dius 206, 210, 388 
diwans 396 
dömjan 710 

döms 710 

driugan 366 

dulgs 708n 


etum 156 


fadar 33, 38, 667 

faiflökun 27, 353 

faíhu 26, 125, 131, 212, 
368n, 391n, 495, 831n 

faírguni 694 

faírgunni 527 

falpan 197, 207n, 682n 

-faps 26, 144 

fauhd 433n 

fidwor 78, 743 

fidwor-tigjus 198, 745 

figgrs 746 

filu 172 

fimf Tn, 358, 743 

fimfta- 743 

fimf-tigjus 745 

fisks 25, 370, 454, 836 

fön 181, 239, 605 

fotus 33, 133, 688n 

frathnan 206 

frasts 594n 

frapi 26 

frijond-i 328 

fula 469 

fulls 204, 684 


ga- 315, 319, 319n 
gabei 125 
gadaban 366 
ga-dars 260 
ga-daürsan 312 
gadraühts 366 
gaggan 84 

gaírda 151 
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gaits 370n, 501, 769 
galga 84 

gamains 657 
ga-maürgjan 52, 64, 685 
ga-munds 172, 713 
ga-nawiströn 724 
gards 33, 58, 155, 647 
gasts 74, 657 
ga-swogjan 106 
ga-tamjan 404n 
ga-teihan 32, 150, 706 
gatiman 646n 
ga-barban 312 
ga-warg-jan 415n 
ga-wigan 95, 627 
geen (Crimean Goth.) 33 
giba 329 

giban 33 

gibla 133, 357, 713n 
gibos 329 

gobs 133 

gulp 366, 368, 618 
guma 159, 396, 720 


hafjan 125 

haihs 135 

hails 712n 

haims 155, 366, 368n 
hatrtins 160 


haírto 33, 82, 148, 160, 701n 


haírus 826 

hana 515 

handus 747 

harjis 644 

hatan 113 

hatis 113 

hatjan 113 

haubip 713п 

haürn 773 

hausjan 735 

hepjo 26, 126n, 825 
hliuma 33 

höha 28, 39, 49, 84, 596 
hropeigs 177 

hund 82 

hunda 744 
hunda-faps 26, 661 
hunds 505 


h aiteis 567 

has 75 

kas biudans 307п 
apo 26,28 

h eila 205 


iddja 627n 
ik 32, 178, 336 
in-raúhtjan 431 


inu 104 

is 253 

ist 100, 187 

-ist- 340 

-ista- 49 

it-a 253 

itan 32, 37, 44, 603 
iusiza 683 

izwis 222n 


jer 597n 
ju 366 
juk 40, 74, 625 


kann 260 

kannjan 154 

kaárjos 172, 685 

kaürn 151, 600, 836, 838 

kindins 652 

kinnus 157, 212, 715 

kniu 32, 81, 86, 149, 202, 
688n 

knodai 203 

Kreks 35 

kuni 652, 653n 

kunnan 32,151 


laggs 685, 759n 
laiv 153 

laun 644 

leihts 685 

leiv an TIn, 291 
leilv an sis 291 
lein 568 

lekeis 726n 
ligan 58, 66, 372 
lisan 725n 
liudan 216,398 
liuhap 67 


maibms 657 

malan 598 

man 153, 260, 261 
mana-sebs 595 
manna 396, 661 
mare 156 

marei 369, 580, 836 
mari-saiws S80 
mapa 774 

mei- 252 

meins 252 

mél 137, 148, 591n, 597 
méla 544n, 685 
méljan 544n, 685 
ména 371, 591, 794 
(midja-)sweipains 105 
midjis 58 

mikils 178, 684 
milip 517, 518 


miluks 487 

mimz 604 

mitan 711 

munan 152, 393, 713 
muns 713 


nadre 445 

nahts 25, 26, 145, 353, 693n 
naqaps 40, 44, 86, 144 
naus 366, 724 

ni 221 

niman 656 

niun 744 

niunda 744 

niun-téhund 746 


paida 35 


-qaírnus 78, 151, 198 

qaíru 203 

qamum 141 

qiman 32, 75, Tn, 141, 359 

qino 37, 44, 75, 80, 236, 
361, 661 

qius 387 


rathts 26, 61 
raups 369, 616 
reiki 654 

rign 587 

rigis 371 


sa 240n, 331, 336 

salv- 154 

saian 594 

saíhs 105, 106, 743 

saíhsta 743 

*saíhs-tigjus 745 

saíhv ап 87, 104, 134, 512, 
602, 688n 

salt 136, 608 

sama 741 

satjan 32, 100 

sauil 100, 161n, 168, 1817, 
590 

saúrga 105 

saárgan 105 

selv- 154 

sibun 143 

sibun-tehund 745 

sigis 134 

silubr 366, 617n 

simlé 551n 

sind 194 

sinista 685n 

siujan 610 

skadus 26 

skilja 102 

snaiws 75, 101, 155, 367, 
587 


so 336 

sökjan 705 

sparwa 458 

spediza 49 

stafrnö 25, 26, 39, 152, 592 

stafro 39, 101 

steigan 74, 101, 121 

stiks 102 

stiur 439n, 491n 

sums 172, 174 

sunja 710 

sunnö 161n, 168, 590 

sunus 371, 511n, 667 

swathra 663 

swalhrö 96, 662 

swaran 105, 106 

swarts 685n 

swein 508 

-sweipains 106 

swers 105, 106 

swiglön 105 

swinps 702 

swistar 102, 105, 106, 107, 
355n, 666 

swistrs 355n 

swögatjan 106 


tagr 716 
taíhswa 110n, 686 


taíhun 33, 171, 198, 744, 856 


taikns 150n, 706 

timrjan 551n, 646n 

tiuhan 150 

trauan 526 

triggws 428, 526 

triu 149, 192, 193, 202, 237, 
245, 525 

tuggo 714 

tunpus 66, 262, 603, 714 

tuz- 683 

twa 742 

twai 114, 742 

twai-tigjus 745 

twei-fls 611n, 682 

twos 114, 742 


ba- 240n 
bahan 26, 370n 
bai 337 

bana 336 

bata 336 

bata diwano 415 
baürsjan 39 
baürsus 110 
bis 331 

biuda 33, 652, 835 
biudans 653 


bo 336 

bos 337 

breis 743 

*breis-tigjus 745 

brija 743 

prim 334 

pu 194 

bulan 152 

büsundi 108n, 366, 746 


ufar 33 

uf-banjan 33 
ulbandus 443, 443n 
Ulfilas 414 

un- 222 

undiwanei 415 
uns(is) 254n 
un-wiss 355 

üt 212 

uz-anan 388 


wahsjan 206 

waian 584 

waír 391n 

watrpan 623 

waist 49 

wait 153, 260 

wai-tigjus 744 

waldan 370, 655, 831 

wandus 632n 

warjan 645 

warmjan 590 

war(s) 709 

wasjan 610 

wasti 39, 610 

watins 162 

watö 162, 835 

waürd 33, 58, 200, 369 

waúrms 191n, 445 

waürts 572 

weihan 369 

weihs 646, 704n 

wein 558 

weina- 558 

weina-gards 558, 558n 

weinatriu 558 

weis 254 

widuwö 58, 662 

wilwan 413n 

-windan 632n 

winds 174, 177, 372, 409n, 
584 

wisan 177, 389 

wists 389 

wi-t 114, 254 

witum 153 

wods 734 

wulfis 331 
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wulfs 152, 171, 236, 331, 
358, 413 

мша 177, 495n 

wulwa 413n 


Old Icelandic 


afi 668 

aka 833 
almr 545n 
alr 546 

andi 388, 585 
apaldr 548 
apal-grár 548 
api 113, 442 
apr 551п 
arür 594 

ari 455 

arinn 708n 
ars 717 

askr 537, 834 
askr Y gg-drasils 467 
áss 173, 653 
йа 603 

átta 744 

átta tiger 745 
audna 498, 499n 
audr 498 
auga 688n 
Austri 750 


bága 133 
barr 710, 836 
beida 33 
bera 32 
beyki 534 
bjarg 577 
bjórr 448 
bjerk 532 
bjorkan 532n 
bjorn 419 
Bjorn-olfr 414, 418 
bógr 687n 
bók 533, 534 
bokki 501 
bokkr 501 
bora 612 
bragr 553 
brödir 32, 666 
bukkr 501 
burst 61n 
by-fluga 516 
bygg 389 
bægja 133 
bgllr 775 
deig 33 
dennia 531n 
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dilkr 487n 
drótt 658n 
dvergr 115 
dyr 388 


efna 650 

eik 531 

eir 614 

ek 32 

elgr 437 
elptr 460 
enni 713 
epli 369, 548 
erja 594 

eta 32 


fa 543 

Já rúnar 543 
faðir 33 

fastr 648n 

fe 495 

fimm 743 
fim(m)ti 743 
fimt 747 

fingr 746 
fiskr 454, 836 
fjall 197, 648n 
fjórði 743 
fjórer-tiger 198 
fjgür 50 

fjol 643 
fiordr 581, 838 
Fjorgyn 527, 694 
fiorr 527 
flaga 371 
flaka 27 

fley 582 

flóki 27 

flörr 370n, 836 
Joa 433n 

foli 469 

fétr 33, 688n 
frauki 452 
frjósa 589 
froskr 452 
fura 527 

fürr 605 
fylgja 408 
fyri 527 

fyrr 181 

fær 494, 495 


gall 715 

gamni 38 
gangandi fé 500 
garðr 33, 647 
gás 460 

gefa 33 


geit 769 
gestr 74, 144, 657 
gildra 151 
gnit 453 

gói 195 
grænstr 542 
guðr 75, 644 
Gullveig 520 
gumi 720 
Gunnlgd 520 
gunnr 75 


gygr 84 


há 84 
hadna 513 
hafr 435, 501 
hafrar 502 
hamarr 620 
hampr 571 
hani 515 
hár 136 
harfr 597 
hargr 531n 
hasl 547 
haufuó 713n 
heill 366, 712n 
heite 342, 342n 
heri 440 
herjann 644 
herr 644 
hestr 472 
hjarni 97 
hjarta 33 
hjól 622 
hjorr 826 
hjortr 438 
hljóð 33 
hnakki 85n 
hnot 547 
hófr 28 
holmr 577 
hoppa 27n 
horr 84 
hrár 604 
hröör 177 
hross 472 
hrell 96 
hüfr 27 
hundr 505 
hvalr 827п 
hveiti 567 
hvél 75, 621, 622 
hoà 126n 
hoggua 619 
fkorne 441 


[ orms líki 446n 
jaki 214n, 588 


jor 463, 472, 472n 
jugr 486n 
jefurr 436 
Jekull 588 


kanna 32 

karl 724 

klafi 366 

kné 202 
knébedr 281 
knjükr 85 
krabbi 451 
krafla 451 
kräka 458 
kräkr 458 

kräs 201 
kundr 151, 203 
kvern 151,198, 599 
kvísl 114n 
kvistr 114n 
kyr 53,483 


lax 838 
lesa 725n 
lifr 161,715 
lás 453 
læknir 726n 


mala 598 
mannr 396 


marr ‘horse’ 471, 472, 635 


marr ‘sea’ 580 
maurr 149 
meiss 366 
mergr 713n 
merr 471, 472 
Miögarör 405 
Midgards-ormr 445 
mjgör 517, 518 
mjgl 599 

тјоік 488 
mjollnir 369, 619 
mjọtuðr 711 
mosi 572 

mund 687n, 707 
mundr 707 
munr 713 

müs 159, 449 
my 452 

mylna 599 
myrkr 124n 
myrr 572 

топ 715 


nadr 445 
nafli 716 
nár 724 
nefe 670n 


nest 665n 

nfo tiger 746 
Njordr 163, 748 
nór 582 

Noröri 750 
notr 224n 


Одїпп 407, 699, 748 
бдг 734 

ok 74, 625 

ómun 734 

ormr 445 

óss 113, 164n 

otr 448 

oxi 483 


raudr 616 
raukn 431 
regn 587 
reid 370n 
rjóür 616 
róa 582 
roóra 58 
rópr 204 
rugr 366, 568 
rodull 622 


saman runninn 319 
sannr 262 
saurr 717 
selja 540 

sem hundar 505 
sétte 143 

sex 143 

siau tiger 745 
sími 610 

sit 32 

sjá 602 

skagi 6ln 
skarn 717 
skegg 6ln 
skelkr 93 
skera 612 
skip-flak 27 
slápr 366 
snjór 587 
snor 101 
sollr 106 
sólo fegra 310 
sorta 685n 
spá 102 
spjalkir 38 
spjorr 38 
spétr 459 
sporr 458 
stafr 535n 


stallr 101 

Stjarna 592 

stjórr 491n, 439n 
straumr 355n 
Sudri 750 

sunnu ... hvél 306 
sunr 511n, 667 
súpa 563n 

sürr 137, 148, 717 
sveipa 105 

svin 508 

svinnr 702 

syr 508 

syster 666 

sok 705 


tafn 606 

talma 199 

téa 32 

temja 404n 
teygja 154 

timbr 551n, 646n 
tívar 32, 196, 396, 693 
tjá 32 

tjara 149 

tré 525 

tröd(a) 201, 202 
trá 526 

tryggr 428, 526 
tuttugu 745 

tvau 742 

tveir 742 

tvér 742 

Tyr 32, 236, 700 


benja 33 
pidurr 459 
þjóð 652,835 
bjödann 653 
biörr 439, 439n 
eórr 699, 748 
börsdagr 749 
þrettán 746 
primr 334 
brostr 458 
bulr 708n 
bunnr 684 
büsund 746 


ulfalde 443n 

Ulf-bjorn 414, 418 
ulfr 331 

ulfs 331 

umgjorö allra landa 445 
urt 572 

usti 725n 

uxi 483 
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váð 200, 498, 499n 
vaf 499 

vagn 592, 627 
valda 831 

Valhgll 723, 735 
Valkyria 723, 735 
valr 372,413n 
vangsni 595 

vargr 415n, 505, 623 
vargshär 414 
vargtré 407, 623, 415n 
vari 778 

vatn 162 

vatr 162 

уйпа 734 

vaıtr 734 

vax 523 

verja ‘dress’ v. 610 
verja ‘defend’ 645 
vesl 610 

Vestri 750 

vetr greenstr 542 
víðir 540, 560 
visundr 440 

vitnir 413 

Volundr 619n 
Volva 520 


yfir 33 

Ygg-drasill 467,471 
ylgr 246, 413 

Ymir 113, 720 

yr 540, 542, 552 
ysja 725n 


рег 87, 187, 579, 607, 832 


ægir 444, 446, 446n 
c gis-hjálmr 446n 
ær 493, 495 


¢ 579 

el 838 

enn 597 

esp 538, 833 


Norwegian 


aul 523n 

kage 121a 

méla (ONorw.) 544n 
olda 366 

slapa 6 

sylt 58 

tikka (dial) 501n 
ertog (ONorw.) 616 
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Swedish 


brind (dial) 438 
gà (OSwed.) 33 


brykkja (OSwed.) 27n 


spikke 460 
spink (dial) 460 


Danish 


gamme 38 
stød 31n 


Old English 


ac 531 
äcweorna 441 
adesa 620 
adosa 620 
aldaht 366 
alor 546 
ampre 551n 
ап 741 

apa 113, 442 
apuldor 548 
atol 113 


acer 600 
@m-yrie 725п 
aned 461 

&nig 741 

appel 548, 551n 
&ren 614 

«sc 537, 834 
espe 538, 833 


badan 33 

béam 389 

béce 534 

béo 516 

beofor 448 
béom 256 
beorc 532,532n 
beorg S77 
beorh 577 
beorht 532 


Béowulf 414, 419, 520 


bera 419 

beran 32 

bere 370, 770, 836 
be-sylcan 602 
birce 532 

bléd 389 

bodan 26n, 408 
boc 533, 534 

bog 687n 

borian 612 


botm 408 
bregen 712n 
bréowan 553 
brobor 666 
brit 688n 
bucca 501 
byrst 61n 


catt 514 

catte (ME) 514 
cennan 154 
cheri (ME) 554n 
cinn 715 
cnàwan 147,203 
cnéo 688п 
cnéow 147 
cn&owgebed 281 
cnéwan 147 
comb 714 

corn 600 
crabba 451 
cranoc 457 
cräwe 458 

cü 53, 483 
cwene 661 
cweorn 198, 599 
cwice 387 
cyning 653n 
cynn 652, 653n 


dag 33, 612 
deg 331 
deges 331 
déad 396 
delu 487n 
déor 388 
dohtor 668 
dom 710 
dor 33, 647 
diin 649 
duru 647 


daccian 371 
denian 33 
dennan 33 
drdwan 200 
дғуссап 27n 
ürysce 458 


ë 832 

ëa 245,579, 832 
ead 498 

eage 688n 
ëagor 245, 456 
eahta 744 
ealdop 366 

ealu 825, 838 


ëam 669 
eanian 499 

éar 580 

eare 688n 
earm 687n, 838 
earn 455 

ears 717 

eax 625 

efnan 650 

eg- 832 

elm 545n 

enge 684 
eofor 434, 436, 435n 
eofor-lic 436 


eoh 214n, 463, 472, 472n 


ëoh 541, 542 

eolh 437 

ëow 493, 540, 542 
etan 32, 603 


fader 667 
federa 669n 
fesl 716 
fest 648n 
fealdan 682n 
fearh 508 
feax 494 
feder 50, 195, 455 
feht 494 

fell 197 
feoh 495 
feorda 743 
feower 743 
feower-tig 198 
fif 743 

fihl 391n 
filmen 197 
finc 459 
finger 746 
firgen 527 
fisk 454, 836 
fleax 612 
flöcan 27 
flor 370, 836 
flota 582 
fola 469 
ford 581, 838 
forma 741 
forn(e) 454n 
forst 589 

fot 33, 688n 
fox 433n 
freosan 589 
frogga 452 
frosc 452 
full 684 
furh ‘pine’ 527 


furh ‘furrow’ 595 
för 605 

fyrs 567 

Jyrst 741 

fyst 747 


gan 33 
ganot 460n 
gat 501, 769 
gealla 715 
géar 597n 
geard 33, 647, 648 
(ge)cynd 652 
gehopp 27 
ge-mynd 713 
geoc 74 
gesund 702 
giefan 33 
giest 74, 657 
gold 618 
gos 136, 460 
guma 720 
güp 644 


hafola 713п 
hàl 366, 712n 


hàm 366, 368, 368n 


hand 747 

hara 440 

hasu 440 

hefer 435, 501 
hæl 712n 
henep 571 
herfest 597,775 
hesel 547 
heslen 547 
héafod 713n 
héafod-segn 436 
hearg 531n 
héawan 619 
hécen 113, 501 
henn 515 
hengest 472 
heofon 576 
heorot 149, 438 
heorte 33, 701n 
heoruwulfas 414 
hieran 735 
hléodor 33 
hnutu 547 

hoc 714п 

hof 28 

hoppe 27 

horn 149, 773 
hors 472 

hregl 96 

hrér 203 


hund 744 
hüs 645, 832 
hwate 567 
hwelp 716 
hweogol 622 
hwéol 50,75, 190, 622 
hyll 577 
hyrnet(u) 453 
igil 444 

ih 541 

is 588 

Tw 540 


lang 685 
léce 726п 
léah 74 
leoht 685 
lesan 725n 
lifer 715 
lin 568 
lippa 370n 
lox 431 
lüs 453 


тада 774 
тапп 396 
тапи 715 
mawan 597 
mearg 713п 
mearh 471, 472, 635, 832 
melcan 141, 486 
meld 704 

melu 599 
meodu 517 
meolc 488 
mëos 572 

mere 580 
merisc 580 
metan 711 
middan-geard 405 
migre 472 
milisc 517 
modor 667 

mos 572 

mund 707 

müs 449 

mycg 452 


nacod 44 
nafela 716 
nafu 716 
nasu 156,714 
neaht 693n 
nefa 670n 
né(o)- 724 
néosian 714n 
nest 101 
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netele 224n 
nifol 576 
nigoda 744 
nigon 744 
niht 693n 
nose 156 
nosu 714n 
nowend 582 


ofnet 613 
olfend 443n 
oncnäwan 705 
os 653 

ost 137 

oxa 484 


ploges 594 
ploh 594 


rador 622 
réad 616 
reg(e)n 587 
rén 587 

réoc 431 

riht 687n 
rödor 204, 582 
rose 572 
rowan 582 
ryge 568 


sacu 705 
same 741 
sand 134 
sawan 594 
sécan 705 
scearn 717 
sciéran 612 
screpan 536 
sealfian 609 
sealh 540 
sealt 608 
séar 136 
séaw 563 
seofon 743 
seolfor 617n 
seolh 106 
séon 602 
si(é)x 743 
sim(b)le 551n 
simblon 551n 
slah 615 
sndw 587 
Snoru 663 
Socian 124n 
508 262, 710 
spanu 365 
spearwa 458 
spelc 38 
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spowan 49, 101 
sprecan 101 
Stef 535n 

steor 439n, 491n 
steorra 592 

stod 472 

sü 508 

sugu 508 
suhterga 670n 
sulh 595 

sunnan beorhtra 310 
sunne 590 

sunu 511n, 667 
süpan 563n 
swäpan 105 
swat 100 

sw&g 106 
sweart 685n 
sweg 106 
sweger 662 
sweostor 105, 666 
swete 100 
swétest 110 
swid 702 

swin S08 
swin-lic 436 
swinsian 106 
synn 710 


tdcor 662 
t&can 706 
tehher 716 
teagor 716 
téar 716 
temian 404n 
tëon 32 

teoru 149, 237 
teran 612 
flegan 154, 500 
fien 744 
tierwe 149 
Tig 32, 196 
timber 551n, 646n 
tod 603, 714 
tor- 683 

treo 525 
treow 525 
-tr€owe 428 
trig 530n 
trog 530n 
troh 530n 
trun 526 
trüwian 526 
tū 742 

tün 649 

tunge 714 


twa 742 
twen-tig 745 
twi- 742 
twifete 395, 742 


befian 589 
þēod 835 
preo 743 
preo-tiene 746 
prie 743 
puresdeg 750 
büsend 746 


üder 58, 486n 
under-standan 394n 


wadan 580 
waritréo 407 
wed 580 

wed 498 

wefs 453 
wegn 465n, 627 
welwulfas 414 
wer 709 
weter 162, 238 
wealh 400n 
wealh-hnutu 547 
wearg 415n 
weax 523 
webbian 499 
wedan 734 
weder 584 
wefan 499 
welig 106, 540 
wéoh 704n 
weosule 442 
weotoma 660 
wéste 684 
wetma 660 
wice 545n 
widuwe 662 
widig 540, 560 
wig 704n 
wigan 369 
win 558 
win-berige 558 
wind 584 
win-geard 588, 558n 
win-tréow 558 
wiss 355 

wita 734n 
witan 734n 
wituma 660 
wöcor 206 
wöd 734 
Woden 407, 699, 734 
wöd 734 


wulfheafod-treo 407 
wurma 192n, 445 
wyrm 191n, 445 


Old Frisian 


gadia 126n 
worma 192n 


Old High German 


ackar 600 
adel-ar (MHG) 455 
affo 442 

afful 549 

aha 579 

ahsa 625 

ahto 744 

ala 817 

ano 822 

albiz 58, 460, 685 
ampfaro 551n 
ana 668 
ana-mali 686 
ancho 609 
andi 713 

angar 444n 
angi 684 

ano 668n 

ant- 713 

anut 461 
apfalter (MHG) 549 
apful 549 
arabeit 399, 651 
ar(a)m 651 
aran 597 

arbi 651n 
ar-kennen 154 
arm 687n, 838 
aro 455 

ars 717 

aruz 616 
aruzzi 616 

asc 537 

aspa 538,833 
ast 175 


barre (MHG) 154 
bart 61n, 369 
beitten 33 

beran 32 

berg 150, 577 
bero 419 

Ber-ulf 418 
bibar 68, 190, 448 
bia 516 

bijiht 718n 

bini 516 


birihha 532 
biwarön 709 
bluomo 389 
boc 501 
bodam 408 
boron 612 
boum 389 
briuwan 553 
bruoder 32, 666 
buog 687n 
buoh 534 
buohha 533 
buohstap 534 
burg 648 
burst б1п 


chuning 653n 
chunni 652, 653n 
chuo 75, 164, 483 


dehsa 611 

dehsala 611 
dehsen (MHG) 611 
dien (MHG) 487 
diot(a) 33, 652, 835 
diutisc 652, 835 
draen 200, 612 

dri 743 

droscala 458 
dunni 172, 684 
düsunt 746 
dweran 115 


ebur 434, 435 
eih 531 
eihhurno 441 
ein 741 

einac 741 
eiscon 93, 97, 301 
ёг 614 

érin 614 
él(a)ho 437 
elira ~ erila 546 
élmboum 545n 
engi 684 
eninchil 668n 
erizzi 616 
erran 594 

esil 480 

ëwa 427 

ёме (MHG) 427 
ewig 702 
ezzan 32,603 
ezzesc 564 


fahs 494 

faltan 611n, 682n 
far(a)h 508 
farheli 508 


fasel 716 

fater 33, 667 
fatirro 669n 
fatureo 669n 


fedara 131, 195, 207n, 455 


fel 197 

felga 611n 
felis 648n 
feor 743 
fereha (Langobard.) 527 
fergón 206 
Fergunna 527 
festi 648n 
fetiro 669n 
fihu 368n, 391n, 495 
fimf 743 
fimfto 743 
fincho 459 
finf 743 
finfto 743 
fingar 746 
fior 743 
fiordo 743 
fior-zug 198 
fir-zeran 612 
fisc 454, 836 
fiuhta 543 
flahs 612 
flehtan 197, 612 
fol 684 

folo 469 
foramundo 707 
forha 5277 
forhana 454n 
forhel 454n 
forhe(n) 454n 
forscon 206 
friosan 589 
fuhs 433n 
fuir 605 

fuoz 33, 688n 
furben 83n 
furisto 741 
furt 581, 838 
furuh 595 
füst 366, 747 


gagen(MHG) 460n 
galla 715 

gan 33 

gans 460 

garto 647, 648 
gast 74, 657 
gebal 357,713n 
geban 33, 66 
geiz 769 

gelo 618 

gersta 565 
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gibilla 713n 
gimeini 657 
gimulli 599 
gi-munt 713 
gisunt 702 
gi-triuwi 526 
gi-wah-anen 393n, 734 
giwaht 734 
giwar 709 
giwiss 355 
gold 618 
gomo 720 
gund- 644 
guot 133 


haft 26 
hähsina 85, 144 
hàko 714n 
hamar 620 
hana 571 
hanaf 571 

hano 515 

hant 747 
hantag 205 
harmo 441 
haru(g)- 531n 
hasal(a) 144,547 
hasan 440 

haso 136, 440 
hatele 513 

heil 712n 
heitar 28 
hengist 472 
herbist 597, 775 
heri 644 

herza 33, 82, 701n 
hesilin 547 
himil 576 

hirni 149 

hirso 555 

hiruz 438 
hliodar 33 
hnac 85n 
(h)nuz 547 
horn 773 
hornaz 370 
hornuz 831 
hór(r)en 735 
houbit 713n 
houwan 619 
(h)rö 604 

hros 472 
hwnbal 366 
hunt 505 

huof 28 

hurnüz 370,453 
hüs 645, 832 
[h]welf 716 
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hwelira 827n 


Tga 541 
igil 444 
1s 588 

тма 540 


jagon 601n 

jar 597n 

jehan 718n 

jiht 718n 

joch 74, 625, 626 
juch 74, 625, 626 


kamb 371,714 
kerban 536 
kersa 554n 
kinni 715 
kneo 688n 
knio 202 

knot 203 

korn 600 
krabbe (MHG) 451 
kranuh 457 
krappeln 451 
krà(w)a 458 
kunnan 32 


làchi 726n 
lächin 726n 

lahs 454, 838 
lang 685 

lebara 715 
lecchön 95n 
leh-tar 29 

lehter 355 

leim 155 

lesan 725п 

lewe (MHG) 427 
lewo 427 

libera 715 

liggen 58 

liht(i) 685 

lin 568 

lioht 127 

liut 366, 398 

loh 155 

loh 74 

lon 644 

louwe (MHG) 427 
louwe (MHG) 427 
louwo 427 

luhs 431 

luis 453 


mado 774 
mäen 597 
mälön 544n 
mana 464, 715 


mann 396, 661 
manzon 414 
marah 472,635 
marah-scalc 472n 
mar(a)k 713n 
mari 580, 836 
mar(i)ha 471, 472, 832 
melchan 141 
meldön 704 
mélo 599 

meri 580 

metu 517 
mezzan 711 
milchu 486 
miluh 488 

mios 572 
morbere 556n 
mos 572 

mucka 452 
milber (MHG) 556n 
muoter 667 
mür- 556n 
murg(i) 52 

müs 110, 449 


naba 716 
nabalo 716 
nackut 44 
naht 693n 
näjan 609 
nara 665n 
nasa 136, 714 
nätara 445 

nāu 609 

nebul 576, 584 
néman 656 
neri 665n 
nevo 670n 
nezzila 224n 
nidar 683 

nift 25, 26, 670n 
niun 744 
niunto 744 


Oheim 669 
ohso 110, 483 
ora 688n 
ottar 448 

ou 493 

ouga 688n 
ovan 613 


quena 661 
quirn 599 
rad 622 
rath 50n 
regan 587 
reht 687n 


rihhi 654 
rohön 431 
rokko S68 

rosa 572 

rot 616 

roz 155 

ruodar 204, 582 


sden 594 
sahha 706 

sal 649 
sal(a)ha 540 
salba 609 
salbon 609 
salhe (MHG) 540 
salz 608 

sāmi- 741 
sümi-queck 741 
samo 370, 594 
samt 134 

sand 710 

sarf 597 

sat 595 

sceran 612 
scerön 102 
schel (MHG) 93 
sehan 602 

sehs 743 
sehsto 743 
sehto 743 

seito 610 

sibun 143 
sil(a)bar 617n 
simble(s) 551n 
simblun 551n 
sléha 615 

sneo 587 
sniwan 101 
snur 663 

sorén 136 

sou 563 

sparo 458 

speh 459 
spehön 25, 102, 189 
speht 459 

stap 535n 

steg 101 

sterno 25, 39, 592 
sticken 102 
stior 439n, 491n 
stroun 355n 
stuot 472 

sū 508 

suf 563n 

süfan 563n 
sunna S90 
sunu 511n, 667 


suohhen 705 
swari 105 
swarz 685n 
swëgala 105 
swëglon 105 
swehur 105, 663 
swelhan 106 
swester 666 
swigur 328, 662 
swin 508 
swintan 105 


tanna 531n, 542 
tegal 612 

teig 33,612 
thüsunt 746 

tila 487n 

tior 388 

tohter 354, 486n, 668 
tor 33,155, 647 
tot 396 

toum 388 

trog 530n 

truha 530n 

truoder (MHG) 201 
trü(w)en 526 
tunkal 173, 615 
tuom 710 

turi 647 


uoba 698n 
uoben 650 
шек (MHG) 486n, 827n 
ütrin 486n 


Virgunt (MHG) 527 
visel (MHG) 598 
vluor (MHG) 836 


waen 584 
wagan 592,627 
waganso 595 
wahs 523 
waltan 655, 831 
war 370 

warg 415n 
warm 590, 725n 
wart 709 
wartén 709 

wat 498 

watan 580 
wazzar 162 
weban 140, 371, 499 
wefsa 453 
wegan 627 
weizzi 567 

wel 622 

wella 759 
weren 645 


wesan 389 

wichsila 555n 

wida 540 

widemo 660 
widomo 660 

with 704n 

wihen nahten 704п 
wihi 704n 

wilge (MHG) 106, 540 
win 558 

win-garto 558, 558n 
winreba 558 

wint 584 

wisula 442 

wisunt 440 

wituwa 662 

wolfu 333 

wolla 495n 

wort 33 

Wulf-bero 414, 418 
wuosti 684 

wuot 734 

Wuotan 407, 699, 734 
wuoten 734 
wurmfar 445 
wurmoht 445 
wurmrot 445 

wurz 572 


zahar 716 

zand 262, 603, 714 
zehan 744 

zeigon 706 
zeihhan 706 
zeihhur 68, 135, 662 
zeman 646n 
zemmen 404n 
zeran 612 

ziga 501n 

zimbar 551n, 646n 
zimberen 646n 
ziohan 150, 500 
zunga 714 

zur- 683 

zwa 742 

zwei 742 
zwein-zug 745 
zwene 742 

zwi- 742 
zwi-houbit 742 
zwir (MHG) 743 
zwival(i) 611n, 682 
zwo 742 


Old Saxon 


alo- 825, 838 
arut 616 
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bewo 389 
bodom 26n 
doian 396 
dunkar 173 
fadar 33 
fiuhtia 543 
flöcan 27 
formo 741 
gan 33 

gard 33 
kneobeda 281 
krebit 451 
lioht 127 
olbundeo 443n 
quappa 452 
sittiu 32 

sod 710 
swet 107 
teman 646n 
trio 525 
waragtreo 407 


Low German Dialects 


hoekijn (MDutch) 501 
katt (LGer.) 514 
marsch (MLG) 580 
wike (LGer.) 545n 
win (MLG) 558n 


English 


acre 600 
adder 445 
alder 546 
ale 825, 838 
any 741 
ape 442 
apple 551n 
arm 838 
arse 717 
ash 537 
aspen 833 
at 311 
aware 709 
away 311 


barley 770, 836 
bear 419 
beaver 448 

bee 516 

beech 534 
birch 532 

book 534 

bore 612 
bottom 408 
brain 712n 
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brew 553 
bright 532 
brother 666 
brow 688n 
buck 501 
butter 483 


cat 514 
cherry 554n 
chin 715 
comb 714 
corn 600 
cow 483 
crab 451 
crane 457 
crow 458 


daughter 486n, 668 


doom 710 
door 647 

dough 612 
down 649 


ear 688n 

eat 603 

eight 744 

elk 437 

elm 545n 
ember 725n 
ewe 493 
experience 295n 
eye 688n 


father 667 
feather 455 
finch 459 
finger 746 
fire 605 
first 741 
fish 454, 836 
fist 747 
five 743 
flax 612 
floor 836 
foal 469 
fold 682n 
foot 688n 
ford 581, 838 
former 741 
four 743 
fox 433n 
freeze 589 
frog 452 
from 311 
frost 589 
full 684 
furrow 595 


gall 715 
gannet 460n 


goat 501, 769 
gold 618 
goose 460 
guest 657 


hammer 620 
hand 747 

hare 440 

hart 438 
harvest 597, 775 
hazel 547 
head 713п 
hear 735 

heart 701n 
heaven 576 
hen 515 

hew 619 

hill 577 

hook 714п 
horn 773 
hornet 453 
horse 472 
hound 505 
house 645, 832 


ісе 588 


kin 652, 653n 
kind 652 
king 653n 
knee 688n 
know 295n 


light 685 
liver 715 
long 685 


mane 464, 715 
mare 471,832 
marrow 713п 
marsh 580 
mead 517 
meal 599 
milk v. 486 
milk n. 488 
mother 667 
mouse 449 
mow 597 


navel 716 
nettle 224n 
night 693n 
nine 744 
nose 714n 
nut 547 


oak 531 
one 741 
ox 484 


plow 594 


rain 587 
raven 458n 
red 616 
right 687n 
rose 572 
row 582 
rye 568 


sake 705 

salt 608 

salve 609 
same 741 
scrape 536 
see 602 

seek 705 
seven 743 
shear 612 
silver 617n 
sin 710 

sister 666 

six 743 

sloe 615 
snow 587 
son 511n, 667 
sooth 710 
sound 702 
sow 508, 594 
sparrow 458 
Stake 33n 
star 592 
steadfast 648n 
steer 439n, 491n 
stud 472 
sulky 602 
sun 590 
swine 508 


take 33n 
tame 404n 
teach 706 
tear 612,716 
ten 744 
thirteen 746 
thousand 746 
three 743 
thrush 458 
Thursday 750 
timber 646n 
tongue 714 
tooth 603, 714 
town 649 
tray 530n 
trough 530n 
true 428 
twenty 745 
two 742 


udder 486n 
understand 394n 


wagon 465n, 627 
warm 590 
wasp 453 

wax 523 
weasel 442 
weather 584 
weave 499 
weeds 498 
wheat 567 
wheel 622 
whelp 716 
whole 712n 
widow 662 
willow 540 
wind 584 
wine 558 
word 315n 
worm 445 
wych-elm 545n 


yard 647 
yean 499 
year 597n 
yew 540 


German 


Aar (Poet.) 455 
Achse 625 
acht 744 
Acker 600 
Adler 455 

Affe 442 
Ampfer 551п 
Antlitz 713 
Apfel 548 
Arbeit 399, 651 
Arm 838 
Auge 688n 


Bär 419 

Baum 389 
Beichte 718n 
Berg 577 
bewahren 709 
bewegen 627 
Biber 448 
Biene 516 
Bienenkorb 523 
Birke 532 


blindes Mäusel 450 


Blume 389 
Bock 501 
Boden 408 
bohren 612 
brauen 553 
Bräuti-gam 720 
Bruder 666 
Buch 534 


Buche 533 
Buchstabe 534 
Bug 687n 
Burg 648 
Butter 483 


deutsch 652, 835 
Donnerstag 750 
drehen 612 

drei 743 
Drossel 458 
dunkel 615 
dünn 684 


Eber 434 
Eibe 540 
Eiche 531 


Eichenschild des Eichengottes 


531n 
Eichhorn 441 
einig 741 
eins 741 
Eis 588 
Elch 437 
eng 684 
Engerling 444n 
Enkel 668n 
Ente 461 
Erbe 651n 
Erle 546 
Ernte 597 
Esche 537 
Esel 480 
Espe 538,833 
essen 603 
Euter 486n 
ewig 702 


falten 682n 
Faust 366, 747 
Feder 455 
Fels 648n 
Ferkel 508 
fest 648n 
Feuer 605 
Fichte 543 
Finger 746 
Fink 459 
Fisch 454,836 
Flachs 612 
flechten 612 
Flur 836 
Fohlen 469 
Forelle 454n 
Forst 527 
Frosch 432 
Fuchs 433n 
Füllen 469 


fünf 743 
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Furche 595 
Fürst 741 
Furt 581 
Fuss 688n 


Galle 715 
Garten 647 
Gast 657 
gelb 618 
gemein 657 
Gemüll 599 
Gerste 565 
gesund 702 
Gicht 718n 
Gold 618 


hager 84 
Hahn 515 
Haken 714n 
Hammer 620 
Hand 747 
Hanf 571 
Hase 440 
Hasel 547 
hauen 619 
Haupt 713n 
Haus 645, 832 
Heer 644 
heil 712n 
heiter 28 
Hengst 472 
Herbst 597, 775 
Hermelin 441 
Herz 701л 
Himmel 576 
Hirsch 438 
héren 735 
Horn 773 
Hornisse 453 
Hund 505 


Igel 444 


Jagd 601n 
jagen 601n 
Jahn 597n 
Jahr 597n 
Joch 625 


Kamm 714 
Katze 514 
kerben 536 
Kinn 715 
Kirsche 554n 
Knie 688n 
König 653n 
Korn 600 
Krähe 458 
Kranich 457 
Krebs 451 
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Kuh 483 


Lachs 454, 838 
lang 685 
Leber 715 
leicht 685 
lesen 725п 
Leu (poet.) 427 
Leute 398 
Lohn 644 
Lówe 427 


mähen 597 
Mähne 464, 715 
Mähre 471, 832 
malen 544n 
Mark 713п 
Marsch 580 
Maus 449 
Meer 580, 836 
Mehl 599 
melden 704 
melken 486 
Menz(Tyrol.dial.) 475 
messen 711 
Met 517 

Milch 488 
Moos 572 
Motte 774 
mündig 707 
Mutter 667 


Nabel 716 
Nacht 693n 
nähen 609 
Nahrung 665n 
Nase 714 
Natter 445 
Nebel 576 
nehmen 656 
Nessel 224n 
neun 744 
Nichte 26, 670n 
nieder 683 
Nuss 547 


Ochse 484 
Ofen 613 
Ohr 688n 


Pferd 472 
quaken 452n 


Rabe 458n 
Rad 622 


recht 687n 
Regen 587 
Reich 654 
Roggen 568 
roh 604 
Rose 572 
Ross 472 
rot 616 
Ruder 582 


Saal 649 
Saale 581n 
Saar 595 
Sache 706 
sden 594 
Saite 610 
Salbe 609 
salben 609 
Salweide 540 
Salz 608 
Same 594 
Sau 508 
saufen 563n 
Schlehe 615 
Schnee 587 
schwarz 685n 
Schwein 508 
Schwester 666 
sechs 743 
sehen 602 
selbst 292 
Sieben 143 
Silber 617n 
Sohn 511n, 667 
Sonne 590 
Specht 459 
Sperling 458 
Stern 592 
Stier 439n 
Stute 472 
suchen 705 


Tannenbaum 542 
taugen 366 
tausend 746 
Teig 612 

Tiegel 612 
Tochter 486n, 668 
Tor 647 
Torwart 709 
trauen 526 

treu 428, 526 
Trog 530n 
Truhe 530n 


Tür 647 


üben 650 
Ulme 545n 


Vater 667 
Verstand 394n 
verzehren 612 
Vieh 391n, 495 
vier 743 

voll 684 
Vormund 707 


Wachs 523 
Wagen 465n, 627 
walten 655,831 
warm 155, 590, 725n 
warten 709 
weben 499 
wehen 584 
wehren 645 
Weichsel 555n 
Weide 540 
Weihnachten 704n 
Wein 558 
Weizen 567 
Welf 716 
Werwolf 241 
Wespe 453 
Wiesel 442 

Wind 584 
Wisent 440 
Witwe 662 
Wolle 495n 
Wort 315n 

wüst 684 

Wüste 684 

Wut 734 

wüten 734 


zühmen 404n 
Zahn 603, 714 
Zähre 716 
zehn 744 
Zeichen 706 
zeigen 706 
Ziege 501n 
ziehen 500 
Zimmer 646n 
zimmern 646n 
Zunge 714 
zwanzig 745 
zwei 742 
Zweifel 611n, 682 


Baltic Languages 


Old Prussian 


abse 538, 833 
abskande 546 
accodis 133 
addle 545 

ains 741 

alne 437 

alu 825, 838 
*alskande 546 
alwis 685 

anctan 609 

angis 444 
angurgis 444n 
ansonis 527n 
antis 461 

anxdris 444n 
ape 64n, 352, 578 
apewitwo 560 
apus 64n 

arelie 455 

arelis 455 
artwes 204, 582 
asilis 480 
assanis 108n, 597 
assis 625 
aswinan 464, 473 
aubirgo 605 
ausis 18n, 618, 826, 831 
dustin 714 

austo 164n, 714 
awins 500 

awis 669 


bebrus 68, 448 
berse 532 
bitte 516 

brati 666 
brunse 448 
buccareisis 548 
bucus 534 


camus 366 
catto 513 
caune 776п 
caymis 368n 
clokis 419 
curwis 484 


dadan 487 

dast 656 

dauris 647 

deinan 196 

deiwas 331 

deiws 331, 693, 699, 826n 
dessimpts 744 

deywis 826n 


drawine 523n 
druwis 526 
duckti 486n, 668 
dumis 177, 388 
Dumones 388 
dvi- 743 

dwai 114, 743 
dwigubbus 743 


eit 627n 
eristian 500 
er-nertimai 163 


gabawo 452 
gandarus 460n 
garian 574 
garrewingi 589 
gegalis 460n 
geits 387 
gelso 615n 
genno 661 
gerwe 457 

gile 530 

girbin 536 
girmis 445n 
girnoywis 367, 599 
gorme 155, 589 
guntwei 644 


iagno 715 
ilga 759n 
insuwis 714 
irmo 687n 
Tst 68 

iürin 580 
iuwis 541 


juse 608 


kails 366 

kailüstiskan 366, 712n 
kalis 827n 

kargis 644 

karige 531n 

kelan 75, 621 

kirdit 177 

kirsnan 365, 614n, 839 
klausiton 96 

krawian 68 

kira 611 


lagno 715 
lasasso 454, 838 
lauxnos 591, 592 
laxde 548n 
luysis 431 
lynno 568 
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-mai 342n 
malunis 599 
mealde 369, 619 
meddo 517 
median 405 
meicte 250 
melne 686 
mensa 604 
mien 336 
mothe 68, 667 
musgeno 713п 
muso 452 
müti 68, 667 


nabis 716 
nage 60 
naktin 693n 
nertien 163 
newints 744 
nozy 136 


panno 605 

pecku 125, 368n, 495 
peisai 543 
percunis 5277 
peuse 543 

picle 459 

pirmas 741 

plauti 715 

pleynis 197 
poieiti 68, 373, 608 
prastian 508 

pure 566 


ragis 776n 
ructan-dadan 487 


sackis 106 
Saligan 618n 

same 720 

sansy 96, 460 
Sarape 760, 846 
sasins 136, 440 
saule 590 

-saytan 610 
schokis 84 

semen 594 

semmé 720 

semo 86 
sep(t)mas 744 
Serappin 760, 846 
Serenappe 760, 846 
seyr 141, 148, 160 
sirablan 617n 
sirgis 473 

sirsilis 453 

sirwis 97 
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smoy 396, 721 

smünents 721 

smüni 396, 721 

snaygis 367, 587 

som-pisinis 567, 598 

stallit 101 

stas 331 

stesse 331 

subs 262n 

suckis 453 

suge 371 

suje (writtensuge) 586 

swaigstan 592 

swent- 702 

swestro 355n, 666 

swirins 390 

syrne 151, 369, 600, 836, 
838 

sywan 614n 


talus 826n 

Taplawken 589 

tatarwis 459 

tauto 652, 835 

tàws 667n 

tlok- 419 

Tlokunpelk 419 

tresde 458 

tris 743 

tüsimtons 108n, 366, 746 


udro 448 
uschts 105 


wais-pattin 155, 646 
wäldnikans 655, 831 
warne 458 

wetro 584 

weware 441 
widdewu 58, 662 
wisnaytos 555n 
wissambris 440 
witwan 540, 560 
woasis 537 
wobalne 548 

woble 548 

wobse 453 
wormyan 192n, 445 
wosee 501 
wosi-grabis 536 
wosux 501 
wumpnis 613 

wyse 568 


Lithuanian 


ddata 545 
adyti 545 


akis 104, 550, 688n 
akmueñs 96 
akmuó 96, 159, 360, 368n 
aldijà 366 

algà 819n 

alksnis 546 

alküne 113 

alüs 825, 838 

álvas 685 

angis 444 

anyta 668 

ank3tas 60 

ániis 461 

antroia 308 

anükas 668n 

Gpusé 538 

apveikià 369 

arélis 455 

arià 371, 794 
árklas 473, 594 
arklys 473 

Armenà 837 

árti 594 

arvas 397 

äsara 526n, 716 
ašarà 716 

atis 625 

aSmens 96, 360 
ašmuó 96, 360 
asrüs 96 

astrüs 96 

astuo-ni 744 
aštuoniasdešimt 745 
ауа 87, 214n, 327, 463, 473 
Asva 473, 578п 
asvienis 464, 473 
A3vija 578n 
Gtlaikas 365 
at-sektas 602 
áudZiau 200 

áugti 74, 206 
áuksas 108n, 618, 826, 831 
aulys 523n 

ausis 688n 

áusti 200 

ausrà 198 

aüsti 93, 103, 193, 198 
aüti 610 

áuZuolas 527п 
Avantà 583n 

avéti 610 

avimis 334 

avims 334 

ävinas 500 

avis 137, 334, 493 


avynas 669 
avi2a 568 


balafidis 515n 
barñbalas 516 
barzdà 61n, 369 
bauginti 154 
bébras 68, 190 
bebrüs | bébras 448 
bedü 133, 369 
bendras 141, 150 
berZas 532 
BérZuvis 533 
birgelas 553, 605 
birginti 366 
bir2tva 532 

bité 516 

bitis 516 
blandùs 366 
broterélis 666 
brufisé 448 
bruvis 688n 
bükas 534 
bundà 355 
bür-tv-is 523n 
büsti 355 


cziszcziausaija (OLith.) 308 


dabà 366 

dabnüs 366 

dailyti 366 

dangüs 576 

dantis 215, 262, 603, 714 

darvà 525 

daüg 366 

daüsos 206, 210 

daviaü 147 

debesis 68, 144, 576 

degü 43, 126n, 133, 725n 

demi 148 

derù 201, 202 

dervà 149, 525 

dest 148 

déSimts 133, 171, 744 

désinas 110, 110n, 133, 365, 
686, 839 

déti 68 

deviñtas 744 

devyni 744 

devyniasdešimt 746 

dienà 196 

dieni 826n 

diévas 196, 210, 236, 331, 
396, 693, 699, 700, 826n 

diévg 237 

dieveris 68, 135, 662 


diëvo 331 
diévo sün2liai 396 


Dievo sünéliai 306, 473, 680 


dirià 201 
dirti 201, 202, 612 
dovanà 147, 656 
draügas 366, 658n 
dravé 523n 
dravis 523n 
drévé 192, 202 
drevéti 523n 
drütas 526 
dà 742 
dubüs 6 
dukté 98, 128n, 158, 166, 
178, 354, 668 
dükterj 166 
dukteryjé 166 
dümai 177, 388 
dúomi 656 
dtiona 600,770 
düon-edis 603 
duonis 656 
dúosiu 341n 
duris 194 
dürys 647 
düsauti 388 
düséti 388 
dvasas 206 
dvasià 206, 388 
dveigys 626 
dvésti 388 
dvi 114, 742 
dvi- 742 
dvidesimt 745 
dvigubas 743 
dvi-rätis 622 


éda 603 

édmi 156 
édrà 262 
edrünas 212 
édu 68, 603 
eglé 545 

ei-k 298 

eimi 627n 
eldijà 366 
élnis 437 
épuié 538 
éras 500 
erélis 187,409, 455 
esmi 100 
éstas 355 

ésti 295, 295n 
еўуа 463 

ezys 444 


gaizti 84 
gaizüs 84 
gajüs 204 
galvà 333 
gálva 333 
garidras 460n 
gardas 647 
gelezis 615n 
gelzis (dial) 615n 
gent 68, 75, 644 
gerià 607 
gérvé 457 

gesti 43n 

gylé 530 
giléndra 530 
ginti 68, 75 
ginà 644 

giré 574 

girià 574 

girna 599 
girnos 151, 367 
girti 177 

gyvas 204, 387 
giwamü-jem (OLith.) 308 
ві? 84 

glébti 366 
glinda 453 
gniduZ-iu 85 
góti 75 

grazóti 85 
Groubync 536 
Gruobynas 536 
güzé 84 

güzti 84 


felek(3)tis 624 
iesköti 93, 96, 104n 
ievà 541, 542 

yla 817 

ilgas 685 

imi 187, 194, 657 
inkStiras 444n 
yrà 250n, 295 
irià 582 

irklas 582 

i$ dro 178,647 
j-niftgs 163 
dsnaiga 367 


jàknos 715 
/ай 366 
jaukus 97 
javai 565 
javas 565, 821 
jenté 662 

jóu 627 
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jundà 355 

jüngas 625 

jüngiu 625 

juókas 718п 

juosta 610 

Jüostas 610 

jüra 580 

Jüsti 355 

jusé (dial. 608 

káimas 155, 368n 

káina 709 

kálnas 577 

Катйлё 366 

kan-kl-es 191 

käras 644 

küré 644 

kärias 644 

karséti 84 

kárvé 97, 149, 360, 368n, 
404, 484n, 555 

kàs 75 

kasà 74 

kasulas 144 

katé 513 

káuju 619 

kelénas 113 

kélis 113 

kepti 604 

kepà 604 

kerai 735 

kéras 151 

kerià 151 

kerpà 597 

kersas 614n 

keturi 743 

keturiasdesimt 745 

ketviFtas 743 

kiauné 776п 

kiémas 368n 

kinkyti 85n 

kirmis 168, 445n 

Kirnis 554, 555 

kiFvis 826 

kiskis 441 

klausyti 96 

klise 85 

кій 771 

kraüjas 51, 68, 74, 604 

krienas (OLith.) 651 

krüvinas 74 

kümsté 361, 366, 747 

kur 138 

kürmis 451 

karti 611 

kvakséti 452n 
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kvdpas 27, 88, 357 
laigonas 707 
laikas 155 

làpé 432 

läsis 454, 817, 838 
lašišà 454 

laükas 74, 98, 155 
lazdà 548n 

lesà 725п 

liáudis 366, 398 
lieZin 95n 

lieZüvis 714 

паї 568 

lizdas 101 

lokys 419 

lýnšis 431 

lüsis 431 

lüs-u (OLith.) 431 


mainas 657 
maisas 366 
málnos 568 
таій 598 
mälZau 154 
mälzyti 154 
máras 365, 839 
máré 580 
märei 156 
märes 369, 836 
mários 580 
medüs 517 
médias 405 
medzidti 406 
meldzin 703 
mélzti 486 
mélZu 141 
ménas 152 
mentüré 49 
menù 152,713 
mérkiu 124n 
més 254 
métai 591n 
mélas 686 
ménesis 591 


ménuo 311, 591, 794 


miegmi 250 
miglà 74 
mini 261 
miti 394 


mintis 152, 172, 713 


miřšti 110 
moras 556n 
móté 68, 158 
moteFs 68 
müsai 572 


musé 452 


naktis 25, 693n 
nämas 645, 645n 
nartsas 163 

пайјаѕ 685 

navas (OLith.) 154 

ne 338n 

nekas 394n 

nepté (OLith.) 669n 
nepuotis (OLith.) 669n 
nérà 295, 295n 

nérà Diévo (OLith.) 295 
nértéti 163 
nesimiegojo ir Jonui 250 
nešimas 344 

niežti mi 249 

nirtinti 163 

nosis 136, 714 

nu- 313 

(nu)kaséti 84 

náogas 44, 144 
nud-pat 315 

nuplésti 27 


óbalas 548 
óbuolas 369, 548 
óras 178, 647 
oZinis 365 

oZys 113, 365, 501 
o2kà 501, 504, 832 


paisyti 598 

pälaikas 155 

parsas 508, 815 

parSélis 508 

parSiend 508 

paschlowintoie panna (OLith.) 
308 

pa-si-klausyti 312 

päSaras 555 

pasyti 494 

pàt 144,315, 661n 

pà-talas 826n 

patis 328 

pats 144, 661, 661n 

paüdré 827п 

pa-2astis 687 

pékus 125, 368n, 391n, 495 

pelé 450 

penki 743 

penkiasdešimt 745 

penktas 743 

perkünas 358n 

Perkünas 527, 694, 699 

perkünija 358n, 527 


Perkünkalnis 5271 
Perküno alonuó 515 
Perküno áuZuolas 527 
Perküno dienà 749 
perià 206, 209 
piemud 600 

píenas 487 

piesti 95, 123, 543, 839 
pilis 648 

pilnas 81, 177, 204, 684 
pilus 172 

pirmas 168,741 
pirm-délé (kárvé) 487n 
pirsti 206 

pläkanas 371 

plakti 27 

plakà 27, 27п 

platàs 49 

plaüciai 715 

pláuksiu 341n 

plesiu 27 

plévé 197, 207n 
pra-parsas 595 
prasaü 206 

prasyti 93 
(pri)pa2inti 705 
protas 26 

puotà 68 

pupütis 459n 

pürai 566 

pusis 543 


rágas 776п 

rankà 333, 335 
rañkosu (OLith.) 335 
rätai 186, 622 
rätas 622 

rauda 155 

raüdas 369, 616 
ríešutas 547 
riesutynas 547 
risti 186 

rità 186, 622 
rugiai 366 

rugys 568 

rükti 431 
ruošutys 113, 547 
saitas 610 

sakai 106 

salà 649 

Sdlantas 837 
sárgas 711n 
sdulé 100, 161n, 181n, 590 
sdulés dukté 680 
saüsas 136, 512 


sédéti 100 

sédziu 134 

sëgti 134, 602 

séju 594 

sëkti 134, 602 
sëkmas 744 
sémenys 370, 594 
sënas 685n 

septyni 743 
septyniasdesimt 745 
sérgmi (OLith.) 711n 
sergà 105, 373 
sesuó 102, 105, 158, 244 
sidäbras 366, 617n 
siéti 610 

sifgti 105, 373, 711n 
siūti 610 

skelià 102 

skérys 445n 

skiedrà 97 

skiFvinti 446n 
skröblas 536 
slabnas 366 

slobstà 6 

slobti 6 

smakrà 96,814 
smákras 96, 97, 360 
snalgala 155, 367 
sniéga 587 

sniégas 75, 101, 587 
spéti 49, 101, 189 
spraga 101 
spraginti 101 

sraviù 196 

staigà 155 

stirna 92, 360, 555 
strüzdas 458 
stumbras 440 
sünu-mi 333 
sünumis 334 
sünüms 334 


sünüs 333, 334, 371, 511n, 


667 
svagéti 106 
svarüs 105 
sverin 105 
sviestas 105, 106, 487 
svilinti 100 


Saka 28,39,84 
Säpalas 28 

Sarmonys 441 
Sarmuö 441 

árvai 717 

Seima 366, 368, 368n 


Sékas 84 

émas 200 

Xérdj 148, 160 

Serdis 160 

Sermuö 441 

Sérti 555 

5ей 105, 743 

šešiasdešimt 745 

Sestas 743 

séSuras 96, 105, 328, 360, 
663 

Sinitas 82, 744 


Sirdis 82, 141, 148, 160, 171, 


701n 

rdi 160 

Sirse 370, 453 

Sirsuö 453, 831 

3yvas 365, 614n, 839 

Slové 96 

Süke 85 

šunës 505 

Suns 82,87 

Sud 82, 87, 156, 158, 212, 
236, 505 

Suolys 93 

Sventas 88n, 702 


tà 337 

td 337 

tänas 155 

tàs 337 

tasyti 611 

taüras 439, 440 
tautà 33, 652, 835 
teka 44, 126n, 132, 578 
tetervà 450 

tévas 333, 667n 
tévu 333 

tiriù 152 

tirti 152 

trikojis 194 

trinti 612 
trisdešimt 745 
trys 743 

trúk-stu 27n 


tükstantis 92, 108n, 366, 746 


tùščias 365 


üdra 448 

üdrotas 827n 
üdróti 486n, 827n 
ugnis 225n 
ungurys 444n 
áoga 558 
uolektis 113 
tosis 537 
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úostas 714 

üpé 64n, 352, 578 
usés 105 

úž- 212 


vagi-mi 333 
vagis 333 
vainikas 560 
vaiveris 441 
valdyti 655 
vandens akis 583n 
vanduó 216 
vapsva 453 
vardas 369 
vafmas 191n, 445 
várna 458 
väsara 596n 
väskas 523 
védinti 834 
vé-du 254 
vedà 658 
veikin 369 
véjas 333, 584 
vejü 559 
véju 333 
véldu 370, 831 
vélés 372 
vélinés 723 
Veliuond 723 
velkà 106, 595 
vel-mie-s 342n 
versis 484, 823 
vétra 372,584 
véveris 441 
уе?й 627, 835 
viespatni 328, 661 
viespats 646 
vievesa 453 
vilkg 237 
vilkais 335 
vilkas 152, 171, 236, 333, 
335, 413 
vilké 413 
vilkà 333 
vilkg 234 
vilna 177, 494, 495n 
vilnis 759 
vilpisys 433 
vynas 558n 
vink3na 545n 
vyras 391n, 661 
virsüs 110 
virti 725n 
virZés 571 
vytis 540, 560 
vorà 623n 
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vóras 200 


Zalga 8A 

Zgsis 96, 136, 460 

Zelià 618n 

Zeltas 366, 368, 618 

Zémé 129, 720 

Zengià 84 

Zénklas 151 

Zéntas 203, 654n, 664n 

Ziema 82, 86, 195, 207n, 
210, 329 

Ziemós 329 

Zil-vitis 560 

Zinaü 151 

Zinóti 151 

Zirgas 473 

Zirnis 151, 369, 600, 836, 
838 

Zmuó 396, 720 

Zuvis 453 

žvaigždė 592 

Zvéris 156n, 390 


Latvian 


übele 548 
agrs 574 
akna 715 
alus 825 
apse 538,833 
ára 641 

arkls 473 

aft 594 

азага 716п 
asins 100, 161, 178, 715 
atzīt 705 
aülis 523n 
Quns 500 

aut 610 

Quza 568 

avs 493 
avuöts 583n 


barübals 516 
bérze (dial.) 532 
bérzs 532 

biezs 684 

bifga 605 

bite 516 

briédis 438 
buóztiés 133 
caüna 776n 


cifpe 597 
cüka 512 


¿etri 743 


dafva 525 

dávana 147 

debess 68,575 
deju 148, 175 

déju 487 

déls 487n 

dér 68, 148 

dieva 331 

Dieva déli 306, 553, 680 
diéveris 68, 662 
dieva suns 408,415 
dieva vērši 408 
dieva zuosis 408 
dìevs 331, 408, 699 
drava 523n 

dreve 523n 
du-celis 621 
dvēsele 206 

dzélzs 615n 

dzérve 457 

dzira 574 

dziFnus 151, 367, 599 


egle 545 
ezis 444 
érglis 455 
ést 68 


gaju 53,75 

gnida 453 

grebt 366 

Grudbina 536 

grüts 685 

govs 68, 75, 164, 483 


ietere 662 
ieva 541, 542 
ir(a) 250n 
Јайја 565 
jers 500 
jumis 113, 680 
jūra 580 
АА 513 
kalns 577 
kamniez 250 
klausit 96 
krekls 96 
kriens 651 
kufmis 451 


lácis 419 
laiks 155 
lapsa 433 
lasít 725п 
Jaudis 398 


lazda 548n 

lini 568 

lüsis 431 

lisa spalvas zirgs 431 


maina 657 
mate 68, 667 
medus 517 
melnais strazds 458 
melns 544n, 686 
magma 394n 

Zmie gari 394n 
nini 394n 
meža 406 
meža suns 406, 415 
meža vīrs 406 
meža zvērs 406 
mežs 405 
mìesa 604 
milna 369 
minêt 394 
mít 657 
mukt 124n 
muša 452 


naba 716 

nakts 693n 

nams 645n 

nâve 366, 724 
gemt 656 

nevaid 295 

nie2 250 

niézt (arch.) 250 
nuódara 201,202 
nuógs 68n, 144 


pazit 705 

péds 68n 

Pérküns 527, 694, 699 
Pé@rkuona uözuöls 527 
piens 487 

pils 648 

plàns 683 

plàusi 715 

pupikis 459n 
pupukis 459n 

püri 566 


rags 776n 
rats 622 
riéksts 548 
ritét 553 
rudzis 568 


saime 155, 366 
Saite 610 
säls 136, 608 


sanët 106 

safgs 7lln 
särni 717 

saüle 161n, 181n 
saules meita 680 
séks 84 

sef mulis 441 
sidrabs 617n 
siet 610 

simts 744 

sifds 82 

sirgt 71ln 

sirna 773 

sirpis 597 
sirsis 453 

sits 205 
skabarde 536 
smakrs 96 

snat 609 

sniegs 75 
staiga 101 
Straujaupe tek 578 
strdva 355n 
strazds 458 
stumbrs 440 
sübrs 440 
sudarbs 617n 
sükt 124n 
sumbrs 440 
suns 505 
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ablüko 369, 548 
agng 499 
agoda 558 
aldi(ji) 366 
аїйтїї 437 
asteríí 445n 
azü 336 


berg 141 
bergsta 328 
bergtii 264 
*berstii (Slavic) 532n 
*bibrii 190 
bieela 516 
bledg 366 
bljusti 355 
blgdü 366 
bodg 369 
boga 331 


suólis 93 

sürs 717 
susuris 845 
svaidit 105 
svakas 106 
sviésts 105, 487 
svinét 702 
svins 508 


Skidrs 94, 97 
Skirgailis 445n 
Sut 610 


tduta 652, 835 

teku 132, 578 
teteris 459 

tést 611 

tévs 667n 

tris 743 

tükstuöts 108n, 366 


uguns 225n, 238 
uóga 558 

uósis 537 
uözuöls 527n 
upe 64n, 238, 578 
upes teka 578 


vards 369 
vasara 596n 
vaska 523 


bogü 331 
boliji 6 
brada 61n, 369 
brakü 658 
bratrija 328 
brat(r)ü 666 
brüvi 688n 
bukart 535 
bukü 535 
bücela 516n 
bylíje 389 
byti 110 
byxt 110 


сё1й 366, 712n 
céna 709 


Cara 151 
Carodéjt 280, 735 
ce-go 332 

celo 577 

cesati 186 
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vasks 523 

vavere 441 

vejs 584 

Veļu laiks 723 
vepris 434, 435, 435n 
vērsis 484, 823 
véru 709 

vija 560 

viksna 545n, 555n 
vilna 495n 

vīns 558n 

vifzis 571 

vitudls 540 


zelt 618n 

zelt' ábuoli 553 
zélts 366, 618 
zeme 720 

zile 530 

zima 86 

zinät 151 

zifgs 473 
zifnis 151 
znuöts 203, 664n 
zobs 371,714 
zoss 96, 460 
zuvs (dial) 453 
zvdigzne 592 


¿eso 331 

ёеўо 74, 134 
Cetvritt 743 
Cetyre 132, 743 
Cetyri 743 
cetyrü 234n 
ёїло 138, 331 
Crivenit 445n 
rivi 445n 
erinü 365, 614n, 839 
črăví 168 
čudo 735 

Cujo 735 


dam! 37, 656 
dant 656 
dară 168, 656 
davati 147 
davé 200 
daviti 415 
davinuw 200 
derg 612 
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аеѕегї 133, 171, 744 

desnă 110, 110n, 133, 365, 
686, 839 

déver’ (RChSI) 135, 662 

аеуегї 744 

devetü 744 

déjg 148, 175 

délatelt 215 

déliti 366 

déti 68 

*dét! 487n 

déva 487n 

deveri 68 

аіуїл 408 

-diliti 199 

dini 196 

dlügü ‘long’ 41, 177, 180, 
685, 759n 

dliigit ‘debt’ 708n 

dobrajego 308 

dobrü 366 

dojiti 487 

domit 36, 645 

drévo 149, 237, 525 

drugü 366, 658n 

*dritva 245 

*dus-dyu- 683 

dusa 206, 388 

d[xü 206, 210, 388 

dübr! 6 

düsti 128n, 668 

düva 743 

düvadeseti 745 

айуё 743 

айға 587, 683 

dvtri 194 

ауїғї 647 

dvorii 115n, 155, 647 

dymü 177, 388 

dyxati 388 


еѕ-тї 256 
es-t! 256 
ed-et- 262 


glagoljg 191, 261n 
glasü 515 

gnézdo 101 
godina 133 

godü 126n, 133 
golob! 515n 
gonjo 68 

gora 574 

goré 574 

goréti 58, 589 


goritii 154 
gost! 74, 144, 333, 334, 657 
gostimi 334 
gostim! 333 
gostimü 334 
govedo 68 
gove2di 483 
govéjo 704n 
gradi 37, 647 
groza 85 
gumino 483 
günati 75, 644 


igo 74, 154, 237, 625 
imati 187, 194 

ітепй 233 

img 657 

inokü 741 

ind 741, 742 

iseknoti 134 

iskati 93,96, 104n, 301 
iti 627n 

iz-baviti 298, 312 
i-Ze 188, 339 


jam! 68, 156, 187, 603 
jartmi 626 

jast 68 

Јаѕй 163 

()azno 113, 365 
/еа-їпй 741 

jeleni 437 

jelixa 546 

jesen! 750n, 751n 
Jesmü 264 

jeste 264 

jest! 214 

Jesti 100 

Jezykü 714 

* juxa (Proto-Slavic) 608 
(/)u(ze) 366 


kadilo 133 
kajo se 709 
kamenlmi 334 
kamenimü 334 
kamy 96, 199, 334 
kazati 132 
kazg 132 
klakolit 191 
klesta 85 
kljueY 771 
kobyla 474 
Kocïlă 514 
ko-go 242, 332 
kola 622 


kolese 622 

kolo 75, 155, 621 
konjt 474 

kora 104, 189 
kost! 111, 716 
kot'c' 825 

КоїїсЇ 26, 126n 
kovo 619 

koza 113, 500, 504, 832 
krava 149 

krüma 608 

kriivt 51, 68, 604 
Кигй 515 

kit 319n 

kü-de 138 
künemü 319n 
kü-to 75, 242 
kvasü 28, 88, 357 
kypéti 27, 27n 
-kysnoti 88 


ladi(ji) 366 
lebedi 685 
léciti 726n 
-lésti 564n 

léto 750n, 751n 
lévil 686 

lisa 433 

lizati 95n 
Пойкй 685 
Плёлй 568 
Пуй 428n 
ljudije 216, 398 
lovii 644 

loza 564 

luna 591 


matere 68 

materü 234 

mati 68, 667 

medi 517 

medvéd' (RChSI) 419 
medv-edi 280, 603 
meljg 200, 598 

mene 242, 336 

me 336 

meso 604 

metg 49 

ména 657 

mera 591n 

тёѕесї 591, 794 
теёхй 366 

meža (Slavic) 405n 
milosridit 304 

mirü 657 

*тїрІа (Proto-Slavic) 74 


mineti 393 

тїтї(їй) 261 

mlnjo 713, 734n 

тай 619 

mléko 488 

mlünlji 369, 619 

mojí 252 

moliti 703 

monisto 715 

morje 156, 369, 580, 836 
morü 365, 839 

mozgü 713n 

mravi 191 

mréti 396 

muxa 452 

my 254 

myst 98, 110, 159, 449 


nagü 44, 144 

ne 221 

nebese 68, 144, 576 
nebes-i 142, 144 
nebesü 234 

nebo 68, 144, 576, 584 
ne-bogü 188, 173 
ne-brégo 366 

neslü 344 

nestera (RChSI) 670n 
nesti 344 

пейіл 670n 

nevésia 658 

ne-2e 338n 

пё-Айо 394n 

nékyjt 394n 

пётй 394n 

пёѕй sütvorilü 295 
niva 683 

пігй 683 

noga 60 

nosü 136, 156, 714 
noStijg 333 

no3tí 145, 333, 693n 
novü 154, 685 

пй 313 

пу-ітагй 318 

пупё 313 


ob-ujo 610 

ogni 225n, 238, 239, 605n 
oko 104, 688n 

olü 825, 838 

ono 338n 

orati 594 

oréxí 113 

ortht 136, 187, 455 

orjo 371, 594, 794 


os’ (ORuss., RChSI) 625 
ostlit 769 

osmi 744 

ostegü 74 

o-strov 155, 196, 355n 
ostrú 96 

ойсї 667n 

otŭ-lčkă 365 

ovica 137, 493 

оуїпй 500 

editi 105 

ozü-kü 60, 684 


pa-mgil 172, 713 
pasg 600 

pasti 136, 301 
pastuxü 600 
pastyrí 600 
pekg 125, 604 
pest! 366, 747 
pett 743, 747 
рей 743 

pegü 123 

pijg 68, 373, 608 
pisg 123, 543 
piti 68 

pivo 608 

pisati 95, 839 
*рїѕй (Proto-Slavic) 505n 
рїѕй 505n 
plienica 567 
piseno 598 
plakati 27, 353 
plavitisja (RChSI) 582n 
plesti 197 
pleste 173, 684 
pleto 612 

plusta (pl.) 715 
рійпй 204, 684 
pociti 205, 210 
po-grebg 366 
pokojt 205, 210 
polje 684 

polit 682 
poméngti 300 
popelü 190, 225 
posoxü 84 
рой-рёра 661 
po-zirg 607 
рой 49, 336 
ройји 336 
pravi 687п 
ргїуй 168, 741 
prositi 93, 206 
pyro (RChSI) 567 
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гарёхй 335 

rabota 399 

rabü 335, 399, 651 
ralo 594 

ramo 687n, 838 
rekg 163 

гёх 163 

roditi 205 

rodü 205, 652 
rogü 776n 

rovg 431 

roka 333, 335 
гоКахй 335 

гоко 333 

ruda 616 

rudi 369 

riidrit 58 

rü2g 431 

rykati 431 

*гуѕї (Proto-Slavic) 431 


saditi 298 

samă 741 

sedmi 744 

sedmü 744 

sekyra 621n, 771 

*selezent (Proto-Slavic) 715 

selo 649 

sestra 105, 244, 355n, 666, 
820 

sedo 134 

ѕёјо 594 

seme 370, 594 

seri 200 

sei 610 

séZdg 134 

sivd 365, 614n, 839 

strebro 366, 617n 

*sIrSent (Proto-Slavic) 831 

skala 102, 104, 189 

skora 104, 189 

slabă 6, 366 

slani 581 

slovg 96 

slusati 96 

sluti 96 

Slintce 161n, 590 

snegü 75, 101, 155, 367, 587 

snujo 609 

*sniixa (Proto-Slavic) 101, 
663 

sob! 262n 

sol! 100, 136, 608 

soxa 28, 84, 596 

sodi 247 
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sodü 247, 319 

sokü 136 

sort 214 

501й 264 

spejo 49, 101 

sraga 105 

sreda 82 

srüdice 82, 148, 160, 171, 
701n 

Stigng 74, 121 

straži 711n 

struja 196, 355n 

suji 87 

ѕихй 136, 512 

să 319n 

sü-delati 312 

sü-dravü 526 

sünemü 319n 

sini 100 

sürebro 6l7n 

sito 744 

sütvori (aor.) 295 

süznati (sg) 705 

svarü 105 

*svekrü (Proto-Salvic) 663 

svekry 96, 105, 328, 360, 
662 

Svetoplükü 304 

Sveti 88n, 702 

svinija 508 

svinii 508 

svistati 105 

svojí 292 

synovü 234 

зуп 333, 371, 511n, 667 

ѕупйтї 333 

$угй 137, 148 


Sest 105, 743 

Sesti 743 

Sijg 610 

Suji 686 

ta 337 

tajiti 651 

тай 651 

tebe 242 

teko 126n, 132, 163, 578 
-tel- 168 

*-tel' (Proto-Slavic) 174 
tesati 611 

tesla (RChSI) 611 

te 115 

téxil 163 

йїёп 774n 

Ша 774n 


їпйкй 172, 684 
tiro 152, 612 
to 240n, 314, 337 
to-go 332 
горій 126n, 589 
to 337 

tri 743 

trideseti 745 
trije 743 

tură 439, 440 
tü 240n, 337 
ust 365 
tysesti 366, 746 


u-bogü 173 

u-gasiti 43n 

*ujl (Proto-Slavic) 669 
u-kazit 132 

ukü 97 

unje 683 

usta 164n, 714 

usese 688n 

uvedati 105 

uxo 688n 


variti 590,725n 

varii 590 

vedo 658 

velikit 746 

velibodü 443n 

velijt 746 

vesna 596n, 750n, 751n 

vesti 163 

уеїйхй 685 

vezo 58, 627, 835 

ve 254 

ved-e 261, 153, 342n, 734n 

véja 560 

vejati 584 

věk 369 

vénici 560 

vera 370 

vés-it 59, 163, 341n 

véti(ji) 734 

vétrilo 584 

vetrü 168, 372, 584 

větví 560 

véxa (Slav.) 838 

vinjaga 558, 558n, 559n, 
778п 

уїпо 558 

vinogradă 558n 

viti (Slav.) 559 

viti (Slav.) 560 

vidova 58 

vist 646, 689n 


vist miră 304 

vlado 370, 655, 831 

vlékg 106, 595 

vitko-mt 333 

УАЙ 171, 236, 237, 333, 
413 

vlüna 759 

volko-davü (Slav.) 281 

vonja 388 

vozü 627 

vritéti se 623 

угїх 110 

vüdova 662 

уйпикй 668n 

vüz- 212 

vy 254 


xraniti 399n 


zelenit 618n 

zemlja 129, 720 

геї 654n, 664n 

zima 82, 195, 207n, 210, 
750n, 751n 

zlakú 564n 

zlato 366, 618 

zlicí 715 

z"l"va 662, 834 

zmlja 445 

znati 203 

zobü 714, 775 

zrtno 81, 151, 369, 600, 836 

zvéri (OCS, Slav.) 156n, 390 

zvézda 592 


Zego 43, 126n, 133 
Zelati 151 

Zeléti 151 

Zelézo 615n 

Zena 37, 159, 188, 236, 661 
Zeng 237 

Zesti 133 

Zito 387 

йу 204, 387 

žiro 81n 

Zrebijt 536 
Zrünovü 151, 599 
Zrüny 367 


Bulgarian 


ablako 548 
brjazov 533 
gora 574 
Jabol 548 


jada 603 
jasika 538 
jaste 355 
konop 571 
kótka 513 
səsar 845 
sasel 845 
valkolak 414 
zaminala 294n 


Serbo-Croatian 


bár 770, 836 
bràt 167 
bräta 167 
bresten 532n 
bréza 532 
brézov 533 
djétao 459 
dug 177, 180 
gora 574 
góvno 483n 
gräbar 536 
grdb 536 
griva 464 
iva 541 
jarina 597n 
jásén 537 
jésén 108n 
kót 513 
кдй (se) 513 
krésati 96 
lijéska 548n 
möh 572 
mláz 488 
mlévo 599 
Münja 553 
nëćāk 670n 
no 313 

orah 547 
Oriti se 703 
öko 583n 
дріса 442 
pävit 560 
pir 567 

pün 204 
sinovac 670n 
skötna 513 
slätina 581n 
slijepi mis 450 
vätra 690n 
vest 355 
vijenac 560 
vinjaga 558 
zdeslav 732 


Zar 589 
Zäba 452 
Zélva 451 


Slovene 


brt 523n 

gós 96 

Jáhati 627 

juha 608 
morské oko 580 
ópica 442 

oje 624 

ojese 624 

oko 580 

pir 567 

pléva 197 
siróv 717 

sliv 615 
vedanec 413 
vedavec 413 
vedomec 413 
vinjdga 558 
vokja dldka 414 
Zetva 451 


Russian (Old Russian) 


avos’ 314 


baran 500 

bars 421, 426n 
beret’ 366 

berest 532n 

beresta 532 

beresto (dial.) 532 
beresto (ORuss.) 532 
bereza 532 

berezovij (ORuss.) 533 
Berezuj (ORuss.) 533 
blin 550n 

blin” (ORuss.) 550n 
bober 68, 448 

bog 651 

bog” 680 

bérosno 370 

bort' 612 

boz" (ORuss.) 534n 
bratvá 666 

bronyi (ORuss.) 448 
b" rt’ (ORuss.) 523n 
bucat' (dial) 516n 
buk 534 

buk" (ORuss.) 534 
buk"v' (ORuss.) 535 
buky (ORuss.) 535 
buzina 534n 
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byx” (ORuss.) 110 


cara 151 
Cerep 451 
Cerepaxa 451 
ceresnja 554n 
Cérnyj 365 
cesat’ 495n 


de 315n 

deet” (ORuss.) 315n 
derevo 525 

deru 192 

déver' (RChSI) 135, 662 
divii olen' (ORuss.) 408 
divii vepr' (ORuss.) 434 
djatel 459 

djuzij 366 

апг 199 

D" népr" (ORuss.) 578 
D" néstr” (ORuss) 578 
dobraja 308 

doč 486n 

dóceri (dial.) 166 
doef (dial) 166 
doenoe moloko 487n 
doit' 487n 

dolgij 177, 180 

dor (dial.) 201, 202 
dožď 587 

drat’ 201 

drom 525 

drova 245 

drovina 523n 

drozd 458 

drug 366 

druzina 366 

dub 528n 

dub” (ORuss.) 528n 
dver’ 155 


eda 603 

el’ 545 

érgar’ 418n 
érzar’ 418n,716 
ez 444 


e-10 314 


glotat' 150 

gnida 453 

god 126n 

gogol' 460n 

golos 515 

gora 574 

goreť 589 

gover’ 704n 
govjadina 68,75 

gov jado (ORuss.) 483 
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grab 536 

grabina 536 

grebu 366 

griva 464 

g” rn” (ORuss.) 613 
gus' 96, 136, 460 
gustopsovyj 505n 
guzu 261n 

idi 627n 

idti oxotit’sja 601n 
Il'tica (ORuss.) 760 
iskat' 96 

išak 482n 

iva 541, 552 
iz-vest-nyj 355 


jabl" ko (ORuss.) 548 
jabloko 238, 548 
jablonja 238, 548 
jabolon’ (ORuss.) 548 
jagoda 558 

jalovec (dial) 545 
jar"ka (ORuss.) 500 
jare (ORuss.) 500 
jarina 

jas'n" (ORuss.) 537 
jasen' 537 

jastreb 455 

jastreb” (ORuss.) 455 
ja3cerica 445n 
jatrov' 662 

jaz no (ORuss.) 501 
jeti 716n 


kobyla 474 

kola (ORuss.) 622 

koleno 113 

kolokol 191 

komon' 474 

kon' 474 

konoplja 571 

korm 608 

korova 97, 149, 360, 368n, 
404, 484n 

korovaj/karavaj 493 

kot 513 

kot" (ORuss.) 513 

kotec 126n 

kotit'sja 513 

koz' I" (ORuss.) 500 

koz’ lę (ORuss.) 501 

koza 113, 500 

kozel 501 

kozlenok 501 

kr'nuti (ORuss.) 651 

kroju 612 

kuna (ORuss.) 776n 

kur 515 


kura 515 
kvakat' 452n 
kvakuska 452n 


lan’ 437 
lebed' 460 
len 568 
ljag-at' 452 
ljaguska 452 
ljažka 452 
ljubimyj 344 
ljubit' 601 
ljud 366 
ljudi 366 
ljudin" (ORuss.) 398 


ljutyi zvér’ 426n, 429n, 431, 
439 


lokot' 113 

los’ 437 

losos 454 

losad’ 474 

losd (dial. 474 
loza 564 

lože 58 

L'tica (ORuss.) 760 
L'to (ORuss.) 760 
lun’ (dial) 591 


malina 686 

med" (ORuss.) 517 
medved' 419 
medved’ (RChSI) 419 
merin 474 

merin" (ORuss.) 474 
mesjac 372n 

mex 366 

mexá 366 

mexí 366 

me2á (dial.) 405 
méniti (ORuss.) 394 
mgla 74 

ml" zu (ORuss.) 488 
mlésti (ORuss.) 486, 488 
mlin" (ORuss.) 550n 
mol 315n 

molit' (ORuss.) 703 
molit' byka 492 
molnija 369 

moloko 488 

molvit" (ORuss.) 315n 
more ‘sea’ 156 

more 'lake' (dial. 580 
morgat' 124n 

mox 572 

muravej 191,445n 
mu2 396 

muž’ (ORuss.) 661 
туў 110 


m"x" (ORuss.) 572 
mlit' 250 

nav' 'ghost' 366 

nav’ ‘corpse’ (ORuss.) 724 
nebo 576 

ne-bog" (ORuss.) 651 
nemoj 394n 

nestera (RChSI) 670n 
nem’c’ (ORuss.) 394n 
njuxat' 714n 

no 313 

noga 60 

nogot' 60 


obez jana 442n 

ogloblja 366 

ogon 239 

oko 583n 

ol" (ORuss.) 838 

ol'xa 546 

olen’ 437 

olovo 685 

oluj (ORuss.) 838(dial.) 

opica (ORuss.) 442 

opiica (ORuss.) 442 

opyni (ORuss.) 442, 442n 

orat' 703 

orel 409, 455 

оғёўіе (ORuss.) 547 

orex 547 

oréx" (ORuss.) 547 

os' (ORuss., RChSI) 625 

os'l" (ORuss.) 480 

osa 453 

osel 480 

osen' (ORuss) 597 

oseni (ORuss.) 108n, 597 

osina (ORuss., Russ.) 538, 
833 

osk” rd" (ORuss.) 103 

o-soba 262n 

osoka 106 

osokor' 538n 

ov's" (ORuss.) 568 

oves 568 

ovin 565 

ovin" (ORuss.) 565 

oxota 60! 

oxotit' sja 601 


pepel 190 

peregynja (ORuss.) 528 
pero 207n 

Perun" (ORuss.) 694 
Perunov" dub" (ORuss.) 528 
pes 505n 
peskar’ 454 
pet 515 


petel 515 

petux 515 

perl” (ORuss.) 515 
pisať 95 

piskar’ 370, 454 
pjast' 366, 747 
plavitisja (RChSI) 582n 
pleva 197, 207n 
pljuča (ORuss.) 715 
plov 582 

plov'c" (ORuss.) 582 
plug" (ORuss.) 594 
poju 261n 
polovod'e 258,304 
porosenok 508 
porosja (ORuss.) 508 
pre-sledovat' 602n 
pro-sev 594n 
pró-dal 167n 

p's" (ORuss) 505a 
psovina 505n 
p3enica 567 

pyrej 567 

pyro (RChSI) 567 


rak 451 

robota (ORuss.) 399 
rod 652, 654n 

roZ 366, 568 
rozdat' 654n 

rud” (ORuss.) 616 
ruda 616 

ryk 431 

rys 431 

г”? (ORuss.) 366, 568 
r” Zati(ORuss.) 431 


sam” drug” (ORuss.) 741 
sam” pjat” (ORuss.) 741 
Sdeslav” (ORuss.) 732 
selezenka 715 

sem ja 366, 368 
Semargl" (ORuss.) 751 
serebro 366 

serjak 441 

serna 360 

serp 597 

seryj 441 

sestra 102 

sinij 457 

sivyj 457 

skared 717 

skrebu 536 

slan' nik” (ORuss.) 581 
slašče meda 310 
sledovať 602n 

sliva 615 

slon 443n 


slusat’ 96 
sneg 101, 367, 587 
snežit 587 


sobaka (Russ., ORuss.) 505n 


Soľ Galič skaja (ORuss.) 
81л 

sol' 136 

soplju 261n 

sor 717 

soxa 438 

soxatyj 438, 438n 

soznavať (sja) 705 

s’rSen’ (ORuss.) 453 

ssora 105 

stado 472 

stonu 261n 

storoZ 711n 

Storozit’ bol'nogo 711п 

Stribog" (ORuss.) 455n, 
667n, 680, 692, 699, 700 

strup 355n 

strup ja 355n 

stryj (ORuss.) 455n, 667n, 
669n 

sukotaja (dial.) 513 

sukótnaja (dial.) 513 

suporosaja 508 

suslik 845 

suxoj 136, 512 

svidet'sja 319 

svjatoj 88n, 702 

syta (ORuss.) 520n 


Seršen 370, 453 
3mel' 366 
Surin” (ORuss.) 663n 


SCet(-ka) 85 


tait' 651 
taratorit 191, 261n 
tata 667n 

tec’ 44 

teca (ORuss.) 578 
teku 44 

Telepen' 794 
terei' 200 

tesla (RChSI) 611 
teterev 459 

tis 541 

јаја 667n 

tlenie 774n 

tlja 774n 

topol' 539n 
toscij 365 

tridcať? 133n 

tru 200 

tur" (ORuss.) 439 
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tvorog 487 
tysjača 108n, 366 


u-bog" (ORuss.) 651 
udit' 486n 

ugor’ 444n 

ulej 523n 

ust'e 714 

ut' 461 

utka 461 

utva 461 

uxa (ORuss.) 608 
uz 444 

uZ (ORuss.) 444 


vedat' 414 

Veles" (ORuss.) 723 

Velesov" v" nuk” (ORuss.) 
735 

vepr' 434, 435, 435n 

verbljud 443n 

veres 571 

veresk 571 

vérmie (ORuss.) 192n, 445 

verx 110 

vetla 540 

veverica 441 

véverica (ORuss.) 441 

véno (ORuss.) 650 

vidimyj 344 

vino 558 

višnja 555n 

viverica (ORuss.) 441 

vjanut' 106 

vjaz 545n 

vjaz” (ORuss.) 545n 

v" lkojad' nyi (ORuss.) 281 

v”Ina (ORuss.) 495n 

vložiti v(") serdce (ORuss.) 
701n 

voditi (ženu) (ORuss.) 658 

volc-i-ca 413 

volkodlak 281 

volkolak 281 

vólna (dial. 495n 

von 314 

vorog (ORuss.) 415a 

vorona 458 

voroZa (ORuss.) 415n 

voroZeja (ORuss.) 415n 

voroZejka (dial. 415n 

voroZiti (ORuss.) 415n 

vosk 523 

vos’ 453 

vot 314 

v's' (ORuss.) 646 

v”s’ (ORuss.) 453 

vurdalak 414 
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vydra 448 
vygrebaju 366 
vymja 486n 


vzorZa zemlja (ORuss.) 431 


xotet' 601 


zabor 154 

zajac 440 

zdorovyj 526 
zerno 369 

zjat' 654n 

z'P'va 834 

zoloto 366, 368 
zub 371 

zubr' (ORuss.) 440 
zvér' (ORuss.) 390 
zvéri divii (ORuss.) 408 


Zaba 452 

Zar 589 

Zele’ 715 

Zelud' 530 

Zelvak 451 

Zernov 367 

Zivot" (ORuss.) 387 
Zru 43n 

Zuravl’ 457 


Ukrainian 


bzina (OUkr.) 534n 
kresnuti 96 

perun 528 
polygatysja 707 
vermjanij 445 
viscun 413, 414 
Viz 622 


Belorussian 


érzac’ 418n 
pjarún 528 


Polish 


baré 523n 
brony 448 
brzesta 532 
cztery 132 
deszcz 587 
długość 180 
dużo 366 
dzieciot 459 
ges 96 

grab 536 
gwiazda 592 
gwizdaé 105 


jabio (Old Pol.) 548 
Jasien 537 

jedl(a) (Old Pol.) 545 
jedlina 545 

jest 295n 

jodła 545 

kamień piorunowy 575 
karw (dial) 97, 484, 493 
kocié sig 513 

konop 571 

kot 513 

krowa 97, 149 

len 568 

luna 591 

nie ma 295n 

nie masz 295n 

nie masz Boga 295 
oje 816n 

okno 583n 

opica (Old Pol.) 442 
piorun 528 

piskorz 370 

roża 572 

sobaka (dial.) 505n 
Slepa babka 450 
wino 558 


woda miodem nasycona 520n 


Zdzieslaw 732 
zotgdz 530 


Slovincian-Kashubian 


bēsänă 534n 
dvjigo 626 
sobaka 505n 


Czech 


bez 534n 
bresta 532 
brieza 532 
brony 448 
brt 523n 
čtyři 132 
dieti jmë 732 
dlouhy 373 
habr 536 
hlt- 150 
hovado 483 
hovno 483n 
hrabr 536 
hrád 647 
hříva 464 
jablko 548 
jablo 548 
jalovec 545 
jatruse 662 


jedla 545 
jedle 545 
jesen 108n 
jicha 608 
Дуа 541 

kot 513 
kotiti se 513 
krsati 84 
loza 564 
medved 419 
nav 724 

oje 816n 
opice 442 
péchovati 598 
perun 528 
рўй 239 
ruze 572 
slepá baba 450 
sprasná (sviné) 508 
srp 597 
tratořiti 191 
tratofiti 261n 
védi 413, 414 
vénec 560 
vinek 560 
Zába 452 

Zár 589 

Zelva 451 
zubr 440 


Slovak 


kot 513 
mlze 488n 


Lower Sorbian 


kot 513 
lese 564n 
wosa (wósa) 538 


Upper Sorbian 


blinc 550n 
mlinc 550n 
ruda 616 

wopica 442 


Polabian 


báz 534n 
bükvoi 535 
gróbë 536 
Josen 537 
krüöje 612 

opó 442 
Peräune dän 749 
sacet 85 


Non-Indo-European Languages 


Ancient Near Eastern Languages 


Hattic 


aya- I iya- / ya- 778 
eštan 793n 

Estan 590 
ha-i-waib 425n 
hapalki- 615n 
hapraššun 425 
(ha-)pars- 778 
ha-plwiwuna-n 425n 
Hatagga 779n 
Hatahha 779n 
ha-wa-šhap(-i) 425n 
kait 779 

ка(йг 779n 

kattahha 779n 
Sawat 551,778 
tabarna 551 

takeha 425n 
takeha-un 425n, 430n 
takkehal 425n, 430n 
Talipinu 450, 524 
Talipuna 450 

u-ra-i 778 
DU-ri-e-it 778 
windu- 559, 560 
windu-kkaram 778 
LÜwindu-kkaram 559 


Sumerian 


agar 773 

AN 798 

an.nag 614n 

ansu ~ anše 480 
ANŠE.KUR.RA 478, 482 
ANSE.ZLZI 478 

аў 742 

bala[g] 620n 

Dbil.ga.mes 799 


des 742 

dili 742 

é-e lugal-bi 242n 
é melam-bi 241, 242n 
gag 714n 

ge 742 

gibil 614n 

gigir 622n, 639n 
gu 773 

gu(d) 491, 773 
GUD 491 

guskin 615, 618, 773, 826 
KU.AN 615n 
kür 573n, 773 
lugal é-ak 242n 
mul GlSgigir 592n 
LÜSANGA 689 
sí.sí 478n, 809 
ANŠEs(-s( 478 
šah 510n 

TUL 778 

ar 773 


urudu 614n, 616, 617, 617n, 


773, 862 
urudu-me-luh-ha 614n 
zu 443 


Elamite 


akka 779 

api(e) 779 

baba 779 

duksis (du-uk-si-i3) 128n, 
668 


luk- 779 
mi-ir-ka-nu-ya-ip 416 
pari 779 

pini 779 

ra-sa- 564 
ra-sa-ka-ra 564 

ta- 779 


Afro-Asiatic Languages 


Semitic Languages 


Proto-Semitic 


akbar- 765п 
*'all-(an-) 529n 
*'arnab- 765n 


* ayyal- 765п 
*'unw-(at-) 771 
*calak-(at-) 765n 
*capr- 182 
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tatta- 779 


Hurrian 


ag- 779 
ammattina 799 
Апи- 798 

аў$- 779 
Dbil.ga.mis 799 
essi 478 
habalgi 615n 
heshi 779n 
isSiya- 478 
ka(i)t 779п 
kadite 779 
keShi 631, 779n 
кеўи 779n 
mariyanardi 631 
pur(u)li 645n 
ushu 617n 


Urartean 


ag- 779 

Arsibini 92n, 457 

as- 779 

atu- 793 

burgana- 648, 779 
gunu-$e 779 

kapi 793 

parile 779 

patari 648 

DSi-u-i-ni 793 
šú-si-na MUMES 742 
Susini 742n 

Sü-si-ni MU za-du-ü-bi 742n 
Susini Sale 742n 
GiSyJdini 560n 

ušhu 617n 


*Caprum 182 

*carabum 182 

*cartar- 592,772, 772n, 773, 
862 
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*cigl- 769 
*c-r-b 182 


*bacl- 182 

*bakk- 765n 
*baim- 765n 
*burr- | *barr- 770 
*dabb- 765n 
*duhn- 770 


*-dbah- 772 
*di'b- 765n 
*dibh- 772 

*dubb- 765n 


*dabul- 765n 
*dupardac- 765n 
*gady- 769, 862 
*galgal- 639n 
*gurn- 770 


*gärib- 765п 
*hamm- 182 
*hint-(at-) 770 
*hilap- 540n 
*kall-at- 834 


*k-l 771 
*k-r-y 772 


*kalm-(at-) 765n 
*karn- 773, 862 


*labi' 430n, 765n 


*mVtk- 771 
*m-t-k 771 


*nahas- 765п 
*naml-(at-) 765n 
*nasr- 765п 
*nayt- 765n 
*nimr- 426n, 765n 
*nüb-(at-) 765n 
*nün- 765n 
*par'- 765n 
*pargut- 765n 
*pil- 765n 
*p-l-k 620n, 771 


*rahay- 600n 
*rahm- 182 
*rakk- 765n 
*ri'm- 765n 


*sabc- 772 
*sabc-at- 772 


*s-m-C 793n 
*s-1-m-C 793n 


*sarsar- 765n 
*§yuCar-(at-) 566n 
*tawlac-(at-) 765n 
*-than- 600n 


*taclab- 765n 

*tawr- 439, 769, 862 
*wacl- 765n 

*warn- 765n 

*wayn- 558, 560, 778, 862 


*zaby-(at-) 765n 


Akkadian 


'emmu(m) 182 

'epru(m) 182 

'erebu(m) 182 

agalu 769 

ahazu 656 

annaku 614n 

Anum 798 

argamannu 819n 

bélu(m) 182 

bül seri 390 

Danüna 797п 

duhnu 770 

ekel 595n 

eklu 595n (st. cons. ekel) 

ellu 759n 

errébu 677 

етй 614n 

gadü 769 

Gublu 53 

gursänum 53n, 804n 
(OAssyr.) 

habalkinnu 615n 

harasu 593n 

haràsu 593n 

hatanu 654n 

hulilukannum 628 

hurdsu 615, 618, 797n 

hur$änu 577п 

i-na lib-bi Sa-na-teMES 742n 

ilaküpu 442 

ir-ri-tu $a Sahi 509 

i-[si]-en-ni 596 

Istar 592, 772 

isten 741 

isu 508n 

UZU/ SA.RI.SU 718 


Inu 558, 583n, 778 

kalü 771 

karänu 559n 

karum Kanis 477, 614n 

kunib(h)u 571 

karnu 773 

làbu 430 

lekü 656 

LUMES HATNISU 654n 

madnanu 628 

majjaltu 628 

maklgrattu 770 

matku 771 

mi-tu-tu ra-ma-ni-Su mi-i-ti 
729 

palàku(m) 620n 

palàku(m) 620, 620n 

parzillu 615n 

pilakk/kku(m) 620n 

pilakku 620, 620n, 621n, 771 

pilakku(m) 620n 

pilku(m) 620n 

pulluku(m) 620, 771 

Purattu 616 

rabi sisé (OAssyr.) 477 

rému(m) 182 

sakrwnas 631 

seba 772 

sebettu 772 

sisa’um (OAssyr.) 477, 478 

sist 809, 478, 478n 

sillu 628n 

Saha 510n 

Samassammi 797п 

šangü 689 

ғи 604n 

Sinnu 443 

Sukurru 621n, 771 

Süru 769 

uküpu 442, 769 

unütu 771 

ипе (Bab.) 770 

uttutu (Assyr.) 770 

zibu 772 

zú 108n 


Ugaritic 


'anyt 771 
'argmn 819n 
'ary 658n 

cgl 769 
brtl(brsal) 615n 
dbh 772 

grn 770 


hrs 618 

hit 770 
krds 647 
krsn 804n 
krn 773 

lb’ 430 
mdbh 772 
mtk 771 
ssw 478, 809 
tr 769 

yn 558, 778 


Phoenician 


сў 592,772 
gbl 53 
Gubal 53n 
Gubl- 53n 
Gubla 53n 
ss 87 

w-ml’ 87 


Ancient Hebrew 


'ahat 741 
'ehad 741 
Ont 772 
'Oniyya 772 
Castoret 592,772 
сере] 769 
bar 770, 836 
barzel 615n 
bat 53 
bedolah 53 
dohan 770 
galgal 622n 
Gebal 53 
g*di 769 
gilgal 622n 
goren 770 
härüs 618, 797n 
hitta 770 
kala’ 771 
kara 772 
kele’ 771 
kira 772 
kiyyór 797п 


African Languages 
Ancient Egyptian 


irj 658n 
istr 592 
It 566n 


keren 773 

kóp 442, 769 
labi’ 430 

lat¥ 430n 
mätok 771 
mizbeáh 772 
m-t-k 771 
segor 621n, 771 
süs 478, 478n, 809 
sebat 772 
Sen-habbim 443 
sibea 772 

sor 769 

Yarden 812n 
yayin 558,778 
zabah 772 
zebah 772 


Aramaic 
“gla 769 

tr 772, 

bürgà (Syr.) 648 
debhà (Syr) 772 
döhina 770 
gadya 769 
galgal 622n 
htueia 770 

kela’ 771 

katta 515 

кора 442, 769 
mana 772 

metak 771 
parzel 615n 


pelkä (Syr.) 620n, 771 
pilka (Mand.) 620n, 771 


süsya 478 
šebac 772 
рса 772 
tawrä (Syr.) 769 


Arabic 
'ahad- 741 
'ihda 741 
'inà'- 772 
cayn- 583n 


c3 480 

Enh.t 566n 

Jbw 63, 443 

bj.t 522, 524, 773 
bj.tj 522 
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cigl- 769 

Сага (dial) 142n 
bahr- 581n 
burr- 770, 836 
dabaha 772 
duhn- 770 

dibh- 772 
falaka 620n, 771 
gady- 769 
#arana 770 
gurn- 770 

hinta 770 

k-r-y 772 

kala'a 771 

kira’ - 772 

karn- 773 

kitt- 515 

labwa 430 

sabt- 772 
sab*-at- 772 
sab¢ (dial) 142n 
sarif- 617n 
Sam (dial) 142n 
Саат (dial) 142n 
tawr- 769 

wayn- 558, 778 
wähid- 741 


South Arabian 
'kry 772 

cttr 592, 772 

barr (Mehri) 770 
bor (Sogotri) 770 
heyt (Mehri) 770 
hinteh (Soqotri) 770 
twr 769 

wyn 778 


Geez 
k4- 771 
metük 771 
newäy 772 
sab-atü 772 
sabcü 772 
wayn 718 


br (Late Eg.) 53 
D3ynywn3 797n 
gif 442, 769 

gw 491 

hd.t 522n 
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hwj 587 

jrdn 812n 
k3mwtt 566n 
mhr 487n 
mjw 515n 
mnh 522 
mntj) 574n 
mr 782 

ng3w 491, 773 
nh.t 557 

pr 645n, 761n 


rw 430 

Sk 480, 482, 482n 
S$m.t 478, 478n, 809 
3mtj 566n 

3r.t 566n 

sw 480 

wns’ 559, 560, 778 
wns.t 559, 778 


Coptic 
bari 53 


ebou 443 
ebu 63, 443 
how 587 
laboi 430 
seg 482 
Chadic 
gzurfa (Hausa) 617n 
Nubian 
kadis 514 


Caucasian (Ibero-Caucasian, Paleo-Caucasian) 


Languages 

Kartvelian Languages 

Proto-Kartvelian *$il- 229 *k b-il- 715 

*a$- 221 *ĝin- 229 *k'er-b- 227, 228 

*b- 222 *2m-ar- 228 *k'r-eb- 227, 228 
*ban- 220 *4acw- 225 *k'reb- | *k'erb- | *k'r-b- 775 
*bar- | *br- 225 *3an- 801 *k rep- 775 

*be$y- | *ba2y- 801 *A[nkar-|*z[n"r- 224 — TK r-ib-e 228 

*ber- 220,775 *Zi[n]@’wel- 224 кра 228 

*-ber 227 *zwar- 223 k'rk'o- 531n, 7176n 
*ber@ - | *bar&' - 800 *dastw- 225 *k'wad- | *k'ud- 776п 
*ber-e 227 *daw- 801 SE went: 228, 776n 
*br-bar- 225, 622n, 639n *den- | *din- 774 *lag- I *lg- 774 

*brg- ° 776 *der-k'- 227, 228 *leyw- 223 
*bur'k'ar- 524n *dew- | *dw- 226, 774, 801 *lom- 430 

*cm-el- 228 *diqa- 774 ma- 221 

*c'ip- 535n *dn- 774 *mat |- 774, 774п 


*ĉan- /*ën- 540n 
*Gex- | *ĉx- 224 
*éol- 220 

*éx- 800 

*é'ad- 801 

*é'q'al- 223 

*ë'w- 223 
*¢-we-m- 221 
*¢-we-n- 221, 254n 
*¢-we-[na] 221 
*@er- 227 

*er- 227 

*3- 222 

*zacıw- 225 
*зеё'п- 540n 
*zezw- 225 
*Jay-|- 228 
*5е-бх-[- 224, 800 
*2e& y- 540n 

*5её' n-/3e€' y- 540n 
*2en- I *3in- 227, 801 


*dqa- 501a, 774 
*dr-ek'- 227, 228 
*dr-ik'-e 228 
*dr-k'-a 228 
*ek$w- 775 
*ert- 221 

*e-Sw- 774 

*g- 222 

*gen- І *gn- 774, 776 
*gon- 774 
*gr-cxem]- 536n 
*grgar- 639n 
*yor- 774п 


*ywino- 559, 560, 560n, 778 


*jor- 221 

*km-ar- | *km-r- 775, 802 
*km-ar- 228, 801 

*kor- 800 

*krcxem|- 536n 

*kwe 221 

*k’aé - 220 

*k' b-en- | *k' b-in- 775 


*me-[na] 221 
*m-k’erd- 775 
*mqar- ' 800 
*(m)sx-al- 799 
*m-$xw-il- “ 800 


*mt'k'war- | *mt'k'ur- 803n 


*na- 221, 254n 
*na3w- 545 
*(o)$tx(o)- 775 
*pen- / *pin- 227 
*p'ir-i 793n 
*gan- 220, 229 
*gar- 220, 229 
*qarq- ! *qrq- * 813 
*ged- | *qid- 227 
*qn-d-(u)r- 799 
*g'ana- 800 
*q'ed- 220 
*q'm- 801 
*g'ua- 800 
*q'war- 801 

*r- 222 


*recx- 223 

*rek'- 220 

*rka- 776n 

*r-wa- | *arwa- 775 
*sm- 793n 

*sok'o- 825 

*s-tw- 223n 

*Sax-[- 228 

*$-tagw- 223n 

*$-taw- 223n 
*$tk-we-n- 221 
*$tk-we-[na] 221 
*$tum- 793 

*$-txar- 223n 

*$w- 223 

*$xu- 800 

*ег-г- 227, 228 
*Sew- 511п 

*sr-ei'- 227, 228 
*$r-it'-e 228 

*sr-t'-a 228 

*ўшг- 227 

*šw- ‘give birth’ 511a, 775 
*Sw- ‘pig’? 511a 
*swed- 223 

*$-we-n- 221 
*$-we-[na] 221 

*Swer- 223, 227 
*swid- 772, 775 

*tal- | *tl- 800 

*-tāl-e 227 

*tel- 800 

*tes- 220 

*-t-ej 227 

*tx- 223 

*гер- 220, 226, 776n 
*t'ep- | *t'p- 776 

*r'[- 774n 

*t'p- 226 

*t'q'aw- 223 
*t' q' aw- | *t'q'ow- 803 
*t'g'ob-i | *г k ob-i 803 
*t' q ow- | * k ow- 803n 
*u- 221 

*uy-el- 626, 626n, 774 
*up'el*op'a 775 
*waé- 220 

*wal- 221 

*was|- 551, 778 

*we- 221 

*wed- 220 

*wel- 793 

*wenaq- 559, 559n, 560n 
*wer€x|- 617n 
*werxw- 539n 


*xlec- 221 

*zard- 221 

*zisx|- 223n, 224, 774 
*zman- 229 

*-zmar- 229 

*2e 221 

жуаўм- 225 


Georgian 

a-b-am-s 222 

acu 479, 813 

acua 479, 813 
a-g-eb-s 222 

aludi (dial.) 825 

ar da-m-i-c' er-ia 295 
ar da-m-i-xat'-av-s 295 
arc'ivi 45n, 92n, 457 


babuk'a 668n 
bavšv-s 248n 
bebik' о 668n 

ber- 775 

berc'-i 800 

bezy- 801 

borbal- 225, 622n 
bosel- 776п 

brge 776 

br-un-av-s 225, 622n 


ca xcn 
cacxv-i 225 
cecxl- 224 
cecxl-i 800 
cx- 800 

cx-ar- 800 
cx-el- 800 
cx-el-i 224 


c'ad- 801 
c'ad-il-i 801 
c'ign-s 248n 
c'ipela 535n 
c'w-av-s 223 
ča- 677 
Casigeba 677 


3ec na- 540n 
zezv-i 225 

zera 800 

3er-i 800 

3-e-s (OGeo.) 222 
zil-i 229 

3u- 776п 

guk na 776п 


jac'v-i 225 
Sincar- 224 
Zine’ vel- 224 
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da xcn 
da-&r-a 227 
da-dv-a 226 
da-3vr-a 227 
datv-i 225, 420 
dauc' eria 294n 
da-v-c'er-e 295 
da-v-d’er 227 
da-v-dev 226 
da-v-3ver 227 
da-v-xat'-e 295 
dedik о 668n 
den- I din- 774 
dew- | dw- 774 
dlaq'v-i 800 
dn- 774 

dum- 793 
dum-il-i 793 


Egr-is-i 803 

ekws- (OGeo.) 775 
ert- 741 

e-sm-i-s 793n 
e-Sv-i 511n 

e3w- (OGeo.) 774 


gan-sxu- 800 

gan-t' p-a (OGeo.) 220, 226 

[gan]-v-t'ep (OGeo.) 220, 
226 


gauk'etebia 294n 

gen- / gn- 774 

girk'o (dial. 531n, 776n 
god-eb-a 801 

gon- 774 

gorgal- 622n 

gul- 775 

gul-mk erd-i 775 


yor- 774п 

ywin- 778 

ywino 559 
i-daq' v-i 800 
kalak-s 248n 
ked-i 574n 
kmar-i 775, 801 
kor-i 800 
krcxeml- 536n 
ак -al-i 46 
k'anap- 571 

k'at'a 515 
k'ben- ! k'bin- 775 
k' bil- 775 
k’ed-el- 825 
kerb- I k'reb- 1 k' rib- 775 
k raw- 803n 
krep- ! k' rip- 775 
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k'ud- 776n 

k'ul-ul-i 801 

Кипа 531n, 776n 
k'urk'o (dial) 531n, 776n 
k werna- 776п 


lag- 774 
lom-i 430, 431 
ludi 825 


mamik'o 668n 

тагі- 774 

mc'evarni 506n 
m-3apr-i 801 

m-zin-av-s 227, 229, 801 
me-c 308n 

me-uyl-e 626 
me-zman-ebis (OGeo.) 229 
mgel-i 416 

mk'erd- 775 

mo-v-qan (OGeo.) 229 
(m)sxal-i 799 

msxvil- 800 

-m3o 511n 

mt'k'war-i 803n 
mt'k'wr-is 803n 

mxar-i 800 


nazw- (OGeo.) 545 
naq'- 800 
ni-daq'v-i 800 
osp'-i 799 


osp'n-i 799 
otx- 775 


parto 813 
put’k’-ar-i 524n 
p'at'ara 46 

p'ir-i 793n 

p 'ir-m3o- 775 
p'irmšo- 511n 
p'ir-ut'q'v-i 393n 
qar-i (OGeo.) 229 
qndur-i 799 
qorq- 813 


q'ana 800 

qua 800 
q’urzen- 560n 
q'ur-eba 688n 
q’ur-i 688n, 793 
q'var- 801 


ra-c 308n 
rcxila 536n 

rg- 774 

rka 776п 

rko 531a, 776п 
romeli-c 308n 


sa-stum-al 793 
saxli-c 308n 
si-cx-e 225 
sige- 677 
si-q'm-il-i 801 
sisxl- 224, 774 
si-zmar-i 229 
sm-en-a 793п 
sok'o 825 
stvel-i 223n 
$-tx-ov-s 223 
sw-am-s 223 
sxva- 742 


Sasv-i 225 

Se-ara-xwalt (OGeo.) 320n 
3v-il-i 511n, 775 

3w- 775 


tagv-i 223n 

tav-i 223n 

tb-il-i 220 

tel-i 800 

tiqa- (OGeo.) 774 
tixa 774 

tl- / tal- 800 

txa xcn, 501n, 774 
txar- 223n 


t'ep- 776 

t'l-ob-a- 774n 

t'p- 116 

t'p-il-i 220, 226, 776 
t'q'av-i 803 


ube 800 
uyel- 626, 774 
upe 775 


v-a-k’eteb 290 
v-a-r 222 

vard- 572 

vasl- 551 

vaz- 560n 
v-ber-[av] 227 
v-ber-e 227 

vel-i 793 

venaq- 559, 778п 
vepxi (OGeo.) 427n 
v-i-ban 290 
v-i-c-i 342n 
v-i-k'eteb 290 
v-pin-e 227 
v-tal-e 227 

v-tl-i 227 
v-u-k'eteb 290 


wasl- 778 
werxw- 539n 


Svan 

a-b-em 222 
а-°-і 223 
a-g-em 222 
an-qid 227 
d-six 224 
d-3x-i 224 

bap' 46 
Bav-bednieri 524 
berez 615n 

bel- 775 

bog-i 776 
cxom 536n 
cxum 536n 
cxwim 536n 
c'ip-ra 535n 
čič -5па- 540n 
Cot-Xtxar 223n 
[Cw]-ad-bél-e 227 
3garág-Lencax 524 
d- 774 

daq- 774 
daq-al 501n 
däsdw 225, 420 
dombäj 440 
esxu 741 
emsge 511п, 775 
gak’ 46 

gim 774 

yeder 799 
yvinál 778 
ywinel 559 
hadw 91, 801 
ha-k'wád 776n 
ham 91 

icx 799 

jerxw 539n 

kan 571 
k'(w)en- 776n 
laž- 1 13 774 
Lamaria 524 
le-nz 545 

löm 430 

melia 794 
Melia-t'elepia 524,794 
megär 800 
mac wed 775 
mot' 774 
mucod 775 

n- 774 

nezwra 545 
o-qan 229 

p'il 793n 

qarq- 813 

q'm- 801 
q'u(w)a 800 


rk'wen 776n 
sg- 775 
sok’(w) 825 
Sda 223n 

Sdim 793 
Sdugw 223n 
Six 224 

3x- 800 

txer 416 

t'ebdi 776 
usgwa 775 
üywa 626, 774 
wendq 559 
werxw 539n 
wisgw / usgw 551 
wisk'w I usk'w 778 
wostxw 775 
x-e-tx-el-i 223 
x-0-3w-a 223 
xw-d-r-i 222 
zesxra 225 

2-і 222 

zisx 224, 774 
Zeyar 506n 


Mingrelian 
'ona 800 

'or- 801 
"um-en-i 801 
'va 800 

amSv- 775 

art- 741 

bar- 775 
beršy-el- 801 
binex- 559, 778n 
burč -i 800 

ca xcn 

cxemur- 536n 
cximur- 536n 
c'ipur- 535n 
¿xe 225, 800 
cxvind-i 93 

Ck ick it ia 224 
3ec'k'v-i 225 
3-u-[n] 222 
Jan-u-[n] 227, 229, 801 
3geraguna 524 
da xcn 

dacxir- 224 
dacxir-i 93, 800 
dacxur-i 800 
dexa 774 

dan- 774 

din- 774 

dixa 774 
do-b-c'v-i 223 


do-b-xon-i 229 
do-C k'ir-u 227 
du'-i 800 
du-u-bar-u 227 
d(w) 774 
ger-i 416 
gən- I gin- 774 
gi-o-b-u-[n] 222 
gon- 774 
go-pin-u 227 
go-3kir-u 227 
go-v-tol-i 227 
ye3- 774n 
ywin- 559 

ka 776п 

kir-i 800 
komon3-i 775, 801 
k'ə 531n, 776n 
k'i 531n, 776n 
k'ibir- 775 
kidir- 775 
k'irib- 803n 
k'orob- 775 
k'orop- 775 

k udel- 776п 
k'unor- 776п 
(Duba 800 
m-arg-al-i 802 
munt ur- 774 
nugu I nuzu 545 
o-g-an-s 222 
o-sk-u 511n, 774 
omp'a 775 

ox- 775 

p'ifi 793n 

rg- 774 
sim-in-u-a 793п 
skua 511n, 775 
skw- 775 
sok'o 825 
sxul-i 799 
$и-п-5 223 

xu 800 

Sxva- 742 

tol- 800 

tu 800 

tunt-i 225, 420 
ta xcn, 501n, 774 
tx-u-al-a 223 
tabu 776 

tibu 220, 776 
t'q'eb-i | t'k'eb-i 803 
uyu 626, 774 
uskur- 551, 778 
ve(l) 793 
verxv- 539n 
vex- 539n 
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v-o-r-e-k 222 
xo$-i 229 
xuZ-i 800 
xurx- 813 
zeskv-i 225 
zič on- 540n 
zisxir- 224, 774 


Laz 

a(n)s- 775 

art- 741 

bar- 775 

be$y- 801 
binex- 559, 778n 
but’ k’ už-i 524n 
ca xcn 

cxemur- 536n 
c'ip(u)r- 535n 
¿xe 800 
3-u-[n] 222 
Зап-5 227, 229, 801 
Zir-i 229 

da xcn 

dacxir- 224 
dacxir-i 800 
dacxur- 224 
dacxur-i 800 
danz-i 225 
dicxir- 224, 774 
dic’ k iž- 224 
di-Zin-u 227, 229, 801 
dimč k'u 224 
din- 774 
do-b-¢’v-i 223 
do-b-dv-i 226 
do-C'k'or-u 227 
ducxu 225 
duq'u 800 
durq'u 800 
d(w)- 774 

gn- 774 
go-t'ub-u 226 
ye3- 774n 
y(w)in- 559 
(y)win- 778 
i-si-min-s 793n 
i-zmoZ-e 229 
komo$-i 775, 801 
kra T16n 

kur-i 800 
k'atu 515 
k’ibin- 775 
k'ibi(r)- 775 
k'ibr- 775 
k'orob- 775 
k'udel- 776n 
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k'va 800 

k wenu(r) 776n 
mcxubr- 536n 
mcxul-i 799 
(m)cxu 800 
me-Skur-u 227 
m-kir-i 800 
mtug-i 223n 
miut-i 225, 420 
munt'ur- 774 
тхи$-і 800 
[m]zesk'u 225 
(n)dixa 774 
(n)dun- 774 


(n)gon- 774 
oba 800 
omp'a 775 
о(п)іхо 775 
oSkur- 778 
otxu 775 
p'if-i T93n 
(9 )от-іп- 801 
q'ona 800 
(q')or- 801 
q’ug-i 793 
q'va 800 
rg- TIA 
sok'o 825 


Northwest Caucasian Languages 


a-bga (Abkhaz) 432n 
a-c? (Abkhaz) 484n 
acd (Adyghe) 813 
acada (Abkhaz) 482 


acy (Abkhaz) 478, 482, 813 


acy (Ubykh) 478, 813 

ade-m ji hune (Kabardian) 
235n 

a-domp’ej (Abkhaz) 440 

a-gu-p (Abkhaz) 491n, 813 


a-g°arta (Abkhaz) 491n, 813 


a-k°na (Abkhaz) 571 
Ananagunda (Abkhaz) 524 
a-t'?-$?aq (Abkhaz) 245n 
ažă (Kabardian) 813 
bza-q'°a (Kabardian) 245n 
coy (Adyghe) 484n 

cy (Abkhaz) 478, 813 

¿y (Ubykh) 478, 813 
Zan-č'arx (Ubykh) 624 
dombaj (Adyghe) 440 


Northeast Caucasian Languages 


Dagestanian Languages 


aci (Andi) 813 

arc (Dargi) 617n, 813 
arcu (Lak) 617n, 813 

ars (Tabassaran) 617n, 813 
arsi (Archi) 617n, 813 
c'c'ar (Avar) 46 

C'iri (Lak) 46, 813 

ččuru (Lezghi) 813 

Cu (Avar) 478, 813 

Cu (Lak) 478, 813 

do (Caxur) 46 

dur (Rutulian) 46 

gatu (Tabassaran) 515 
gedu (Adyghe) 515 

gedu (Kabardian) 515 
ica (Andi) 813 

icwa (Akhvakh) 479, 813 
k'et'u (Dido) 515 

keto (Avar) 515 

mesed (Avar) 773 

mic'e3 (Xinalug) 813 
mic ri (Rutulian) 46, 813 
miZir (Tabassaran) 46, 813 


mis (Udi) 773 

mis (Xinalug) 773 
misidi (Andi) 773 
misir-ttu (Archi) 773 
misidi (Akhvakh) 773 
moe or (Archi) 46, 813 
muc’ur (Dargi) 813 
muč ru (Caxur) 813 
mu3ur (Agul) 46, 813 
murhi (Dargi) 773 
musi (Lak) 773 
orsi(Andi) 813 

zok’o (Hunzib) 825 
zuk'u (Dido) 825 
farac (Avar) 617n, 813 


Nakh Languages 


arc'iv (Batsbi) 45n 
ärzi (Ingush) 45n 
ürzü (Chechen) 45n 
bald (Chechen) 45 
bat er (Batsbi) 45 
bord (Ingush) 45 
č anik (Batsbi) 45 


stvel-i 223n 

ti 223n 

tila 800 

txa xcn, 501л, 774 
t'ibu 776 
t'q'eb-i/t'k'eb-i 803 
t'ubu 776 

uba 800 


unp'a 775 
uskur- 551, 778 
v-o-r-e 222 
xurx- 813 


dombej (Kabardian) 440 
gedu (Adyghe) 515 
gedu (Kabardian) 515 
gu- (Abkhaz) 813 
la-q’°a (Kabardian) 245n 
Merisa (Circassian) 524 
pso 387n 

sand (Adyghe) 564 

Xy (Adyghe) 482 

Xy-dy (Adyghe) 482 
$o-ba (Abkhaz) 245n 


č eng (Ingush) 45 
C'enig (Chechen) 45 
dada (Batsbi) 45n 
dà (Chechen) 45n 
dà (Ingush) 45n 
dog (Ingush) 45 
dok’ (Batsbi) 45 
dwog (Chechen) 45 
Кага (Ingush) 46 
kezi (Chechen) 46 
kac’ (Batsbi) 46 
let'ar (Batsbi) 45 
liedar (Chechen) 45 
liedar (Ingush) 45 
mac (Batsbi) 46 
та? (Chechen) 46 
mož (Ingush) 46 
na:b (Chechen) 45 
na:b (Ingush) 45 
ntap' (Batsbi) 45 
sag (Batsbi) 45n 
saj (Chechen) 45n 
saj (Ingush) 45n 
zok’ (Batsbi) 825 


Uralic Languages 


Finno-Ugric Languages 


Finnish 


aiva (arch.) 816 
aja- 833 
arvo 818n 
ase- 821 
asema 821 
asetta- 821 
asu- ‘put’ 821 
asu- ‘live’ 821 
jyvä 821 
kala 827п 
kota 825 
koti 825 
kulkea 830 
kuras 826 
käly 834 
lohi 817 
lukea 834 
luku 834 
marras 819 
marta- 819 
mebhi-läinen 817 
mesi 524, 829 
metu 829n 
nimi 830 
oja 816n 
olut 825 
onki 833 
ora 817 
oras 817 
orasa 817 
orja 818 
orpo 833 
osa 818 
osta- 834 
porsas 815 
sarvi 818 
sata 819 
suka 820 
suola 830 
taivas 826n 
tala 826n 
tarna 820 
teke- 834 
terni 827п 
tiine 826n 
tuo-da 835 
udar 826n 
vanko 824 
varsa 823 
vasa 823 
vasara 821 


vaski 615, 825 
verme 823 
vermen 823 
vesi 835 
vetd- 834 

vie- 835 

viha 824 


Veps 


mei 829 
ojad 816n 
ogg 833 
ora 817 
orac 817 
orj 818 
oza 818 
porzaz 815 
sada 819 
sarv 818 
sola 830 
suga 820 
taivaz 826n 
tiíeh 826n 
firieh 826n 
udar 826n 
varz 823 
vaza 823 


Vote 


arvo 818n 
era 817 
esa 818 
keta 825 
mesi 829 
motu 829n 
uhar 826n 


Estonian 


aeva 816 

aiva 816 

aja- 833 

aru 818n 

arv 818n 

iva 821 

Jüvä (dial) 821 
koda 825 

käli 834 
mardus 819 
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mehi-ldne 817 
mesi 829 
módu 829n 
ora 817 

ori 818 
osa 818 
ostaa 834 
porsas 815 
sada 819 
Sool 830 
suga 820 
taevas 826n 
tarn 820 
ternes 827n 
tiine 826n 
udar 826n 
vang 824 
vars 823 
vasar 821 
vasikas 823 
vask 825 
viha 824 
olu 825 
olut 825 
ong 833 


Livonian 


aja- 833 
йга 818n 
kálu 834 
k"odà 825 
me'iZ 829 
me’? 829 
puoraz 815 
sadà 819 
sora 818 
suol 830 
talaz5D 826n 
ter-zemda 827п 
fin 826n 
tovaz 826n 
udàr 826n 
unàr 551n 
va’iski 823 
vagga 824 
várza 823 
vask 823 
vas‘k 825 
vazar 821 
vo'l 825 
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(v)ora 817 
vost8 834 
voza 818 


Hungarian 
dr ‘drill’ 817 
Gr ‘price’ 818n 
Grr 818n 
árva 833 
hány 821 
méh 817 
méz 524, 829 
név 830 
nyirfa 861 
szarv 818 
száz 819 
szeg 820 
szóg 820 
tehén 826n 
tenni 834 

tíz 823 

vas 826 
vezet- 834 
viv- 835 

víz 835 


Ostyak 
йгәү 822 
etər 823 
dust 820 
läust 820 
may 830 
máy 830 
тау 830 
nem 830 
pank3- 825 
pany3- 825 
pany 825 
pork 825 
sot 819 
tapət 820 
tü- 835 
t'arpe 818 
-uri : jank-u 833 
-uryi : jənk-u 833 
wqprop 824 
wáres 824 
wares 824 
way 826 
wot 823 


Vogul 


alp-ı 830 
atər 817 
etar 823 


ériy 822 
loBant 834 
ma'i [may-] 830 
mag 830 
mant 824 
nam 830 
nàm 830 
otar 817 
pany 825 
sapoko 820 
sank;á 820 
sat 819 

sár 820 
senk 820 
sötar 815 
sün 820 
Sorap 818 
tü- 835 
vuj-t 833 
wät 823 
wata(-yum) 834 
wdt 823 
wepka-r 824 
weta 834 
wit 835 
xün- 821 


Komi-Permian 


beri$ 822 
öska 830 


Komi-Zhyrian 


buri$ 822 
bur$i 822 
das 822 
eS (eSk-) 830 
e3ka 830 
ez-if 826 
gort 647, 824 
gu- 822 
gus 822 
if 826 
jendon 822 
jiki 821 
-ka 825 
kel 834 
kerka 825 
ki 821 
kirni 821 
kundi- 821 
kureg 816 
ma 829 
mort 819 
тоў 817 


murka 819 
rim 830 
ord- 816 
ord-li 816 
pides 816 
por$ 815 
Sarid% 816 
sod 820 
sol 830 
fo 819 

fu 820 
Sumis 820 
fur 818 
furs 815 
teles 826n 
tiles 826n 
turun 820 
va 835 
vai- 835 
varnós 824 
verdni 824 
ve2 824 
voi-li- 833 
voj- 833 
vo2 816 
vug 824 
vurun 822 
vuzal- 834 
vuz-es 834 


Votyak 


ana 822 
andan 822 
az-ve§ 826 
ba(d^d'fin 822 
beriz 822 
das 822 
erdzi 823 
gurt 647, 824 
ju 821 

kali 834 
kureg 816 
kua 825 
kyryny 821 
lid 834 
mu 829 
muri 819 
murt 819 
Him 830 
оў 830 
par§ 815 
pides 816 
silal 830 
su 819 
Sumis 820 


Sur 818 
surs 815 
turin 820 
uj(i)- 833 
urd 816 
uzir 817 
uaji? 816 
-ves 826 
vug 824 
vuz 834 
vuzal- 834 
zarid’z 816 
zarií 816 


Moksha-Mordvin 


azár 817 
aZje 816 
eZam 821 
juv 821 
kalmams 821 
karams 821 
k'el 834 
l'em 830 
теў 817 
panga 825 
purts 815 
rava 824 
fisme 815 
sazár 819 
Хайй 819 
fed' 820 
furd 818 
Хиуа 820 
tija- 834 
urd§ 817 
urozi 817 
uzar 821 
vaza 823 
verskä 823 
vafga:ss 823 
Ved’ 835 
Vije- 835 


Erzja-Mordvin 


azor 817 

azoro 817 

azija 816 

aZja 816 

efva 823 

ezem 821 
ineske-pas 826n 
ine 826n 

ifd'es 816 
juvodoms 821 


kal 827n 
karams 821 
kudo 825 
lam 830 
lovoms 834 
maf 551п 
mäks 817 
mied’ 524, 829 
meks 817 
nüfd'e 819 
nisk‘e 826n 
rüsk'i 826n 
odar 826n 
pango 825 
purtsos 815 
rav 824 
ravo 824 
fisme 815 
sal 830 
sazor 819 
sed' 820 
fado 819 
Suro 818 
Suva 820 
tarvas 825 
tuje- 835 
t'eje- 834 
uks 834 
ukso 834 
umaf 551n 
uro 817 
uros 833 
ufe 818 
usk’e 826 
u£ef(e) 821 
vaz 823 
veriske 823 
Yed 835 
ved’a- 834 
Verges 823 
Vije- 835 
vif 574 


Cheremis 


kae 571 
kol 827n 
korem 821 
kuö 825 
lam 830 
luóam 834 
lüm 830 
marij 824 
mü 830 
тй 830 
müks 817 
ongô 833 
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ойго 833 
óróa2 816 
o-Skd 834 
оўко 537n, 834 
pandas 816 
pong3 825 
pándaks 816 
Sind al 830 
3u 820 

Sur 818 
#йбә 819 
uža 834 
u2a-$ 818 
üska-2 830 
üskü-z 830 
waz 825 
wa-óar 826n 
wat 835 
wa2ale- 834 
wióe- 834 
(w)urdem 824 


Lapp 


ärjel 818 
дғгуап 818 
dses 834 
Coar've 818 
Cokkot 820 
Cuotte 819 
dakkét 834 
duoka- 835 
goatte 825 
guole 827n 
korr 826 
lokkát 834 
mieta 829 
пйттй 830 
oarbes 833 
oarji 818 
oarje- 818 
oa$5e 818 
orjalas 818 
rešme 815 
varr 574 
weccer 821 
ve3ki 825 
viermé 823 
vikko- 835 
vuarjol 818 
vuog'gá 833 
vuoggjet 833 
vyesi 823 
vyarje 818 
wijke- 835 
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Samoyed Languages 
Yurak 


nesö- 821 
rim 830 


Altaic Languages 


Turkish кага (Bashk.) 504 bars jil 421 

| kedi (Turkish) 515 bars 421 
(a)laša (Turkic) 474 kenäp (Kazakh, Turkm.) 571 belnds 570n 
apsaq (Altai) 539, 833 kota (Turkic) 825 bekni 570n 
aspaq (Altai dial.) 539,833  köbäk (Turkic) 505n buydaj 567 
Asparuk (Turco-Bulg.) 468 драк (Turkic) 505n ескй 504, 832 
awsaq (Tobol’sk) 539 os (Khakas) 833 esäk 482 
äčki (Uzb., Kirgh.) 504 qošqar mujyz (Kazakh) 504n esjäk 482 
äški (Kazakh) 504 taa (Yakut) 574 eškäk 482 
bugdoj (Uzb.) 567 văkăr (Chuvash) 495n gül 572 
dommaj (Balkar) 440 keči 504, 832 
dommaj (Karachay) 440 Old Turkish ken-dir 571 
güvey (Turkish) 677 keväl 474 
høkyz (Uzb.) 495n,831n та 5309 33 kevil 474 
iç (Turkish) 677 arpa 565n d öküz 495n, 831n, 832 
icgüveylik (Turkish) 677 arpala- 565n qocqar 504n 
kacaka (Chuvash) 504 arpalan- 565n tay 574 
käjä (Tatar) 504 baran 500 tekä 501n 
Mongolian Languages 
Mongolian eljigen (Class. Mong.) 482 qota[n] 825 

gegün (Class. Mong.) 492 tex 501л 

bars 421 isig 504, 832 üxer 495n, 831n 
buydaj (Class. Mong.) 567 morin 472, 474, 832 üxer žil 495n 
buudai 567 p'ars (Class. Mong.) 421 


Tungus-Manchurian Languages 


geo (Manchurian) 491, 828n goyo (Evenki) 492 murin (Tungusic) 472, 832 
geo murin (Manchurian) 491 hukur (Tungusic) 495n, 831n  yal-mari (Manchurian) 826 
géy (Evenki) 492 k'ó mü-lin (Jurjen) 492 

Korean 

khal 826 


mal 472, 832 


Japanese 

nuna 473 yama 574 
uma 473 ya 747n 
Dravidian Languages 


ma (Tamil) 473, 832 
vakka (Tamil) 54n 


vakku (Telegu) 54n 
vil (Tamil) 48 


Austro-Asiatic Languages 


awan 48 
bilam 48 


Burushaski 


alt-ambi 747n 
alti 245n 


Etruscan 
*ais- 702 
aisna 702 
Basque 


altza 546 
azkáf 538n 
(b)urki 532n 


Sino-Tibetan 


chu (OChin.) 513 
gu (Chin.) 828 
“kuo (OChin.) 491, 828 


k'iwen (OChin.) 507, 513n, 


828 
*lac- (OChin.) 485, 833 


lt-anc 245n 
It-umal 245n 
lt-ur 245n 


aisuna 702 
eisna 702 


hartz 417n 
mando 475 
zidar 617n 


md (Chin.) 473, 832 

mi (Chin.) 828 

*miët (OChin.) 524, 828 
mray(Bunn.) 473, 832 
‘ngiau (OChin.) 491, 828 
піц (Chin.) 828 
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yó 747n 


villal (Malayalam) 48 
villu (Malayalam) 48 


w-alti 245n, 747п 


zillar 617n 
zirar 617n 


qudn (Chin.) 828 
rmang (Tib.) 473, 832 
*söän (OChin.) 443n 
shan (Bunn.) 443n 
*ti'o (OChin.) 513 
zhü (Chin.) 828 
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Paleoasiatic 


boy-na (Ket) 284n 
b-ok-s-it (Ket) 284n 
egdege' | (Ket) 408n 
Jalaklan (Yukagir) 747n 
kot (Ainu) 825 


kotan (Ainu) 825 

kut (Pumpokol) 479n 
mälajlaklan (Yukagir) 747n 
pen-gus (Asan) 479n 
pen-kus (Asan) 479n 


Austronesian Languages 


dan (Lifu) 10n 

ndaa (Fijian) 10n 
ngau (Fijian) 10n 
gida-ru (Araga) 245n 
kama-ru (Araga) 245n 
kequ ulu (Fijian) 252 


kimi-ru (Araga) 245n 

maga (Lifu) 10n 
mo-ro-gami (Anudha) 245n 
mu-ru-gamu (Anudha) 245n 
ro-gita (Anudha) 245n 

rua (Fijian) 245n 


Amerindian Languages 

Nava jo yas 269 
es Quiliute 

kees 255n kwe.’ kutsa 270 
n-tcij xóló 269 kwe.'tsa 270 
tin 255n гсїда 270 

tó 269 гсйсїда&' 270 
ae Squamish 

rel 255n c’a-c’milén 224n 
et 255n WA 225 

-ya 255n 

Australian Languages 


ba-ndjan garm-e (Djinba) 
321n 


gu (Dyirbal) 309n 


penkus (Kott) 479n 

qota (Ket) 825 

qus (Arin) 479n 

qus (Yeniseian) 645n, 832 
quie (Arin) 479n 


si-te-rua (Dobu) 245n 

tabággóán (Kelabit) 12n 
tápl^lag (Kelabit) 12n 

ulu-qu (Fijian) 252 


juÀ 225 
s-cal-ci?n 224n 
si2sinA' 225 


Shuswap 


kaknm-eAp 225 
knm- 225 
papísse 192n 
papiprese 192n 


Onomastic Indexes 


Gods, Festivals, Mythological Beings, Heroes 


Castoret (Hebr.) 592, 772 

*cartar- (Proto-Sem.) 592, 
772n, 862 

Єў (Phoen.) 592, 772 

tr (S. Arab.) 592, 772 

€tr (Aram.) 772 

Adityas (Ádityá-) (Skt.) 696 

&ger (Olcel.) 579 

Aeolus (Afolos) (Gk.) 584 

Agio (Germ.) 436 

Agni (Agní-) (Skt.) 238, 603, 
719, 724, 727, 738 

Agní-kravyád- (Skt.) 727 

Ahi- Budhnyá- (Skt) 408, 
422, 444 

Ahura- Mazda- (Avest.) 653, 
751, 817 

Aida (Aidés) 319, 723 

Aidi klutopolöi (Gk.) 723 

Afolos (Gk.) 584 

Alexander (Gk.) 422, 427 

Alisanos (Celt.) 546 

Amazons (Gk.) 469n, 519 

Amaratat- (Avest.) 751 

Amfta- (Skt.) 397 

AN (Sum.) 798 

Anahita 448, 861 

Ananagunda (Abkh.) 524 

Andromache 27 

Antinoos (Gk.) 733 

Anu- (Hurr.) 798 

Anum (Akkad.) 798 

Apgm Napat- (Avest.) 582 

Apäm Nápàt (Skt.) 238, 306, 
582 

Apollo 449, 481, 534n, 675, 
711n, 718n 
Apollo Smintheus 449 

DAra- 710 

Aradvi Sūra Anahita (Avest.) 
498 

Ares (Gk.) 694, 698 

Arinna (Hitt.) 493 

Artemis (Gk.) 429, 429n, 
519, 524 

Arthur 676 

Asclepius (Gk.) 449, 450, 
711n 

Astarte 592, 772 


Ashvamedha (asvamedhá-) 
(Skt.) 402, 403, 403n, 470, 
502, 654 

Ashvins (Asvínau) (Skt.) 460, 
466n, 467, 470, 471, 480n, 
492, 680, 694n, 697, 711n, 
796 

Aša- Vahista- (Avest.) 751 

Assiyat- (Hitt.) 758 

Assu- Siwatt- (Hitt) 683 

asvamedhd- (Skt.) 403, 403n 

ASvinau (Skt.) 680, 697 

Athena 447, 534n, 556n, 645, 
796 

Atlantis 439n 

апаў I$tanus (Hitt.) 680 

Auramazda- (OPers.) 653, 
817 

Auschauts (OPruss.) 711n 

Austri 750 

Aventia (Gaul.) 583n 

Azhdahak (Pers. Azdaha, 
Avest. afdahäka-) (Arm.) 
422, 423 


Baba Yaga (Slav.) 450 
bexfeldisyn (Oss.) 468 
Balaam (Bibl.) 481n 
Bav-bednieri (Svan) 524 
Béowulf (OEng.) 520, 676 
Dbil.ga.mes (Sum.) 799 
Dbíl.ga.mis (Hurr.) 799 
Boréés (Gk.) 574, 585 
bouphonía (Gk.) 492 
Bragi (Olcel.) 553 
Brahma (Skt) 460 
Brigit (Olcel.) 577 
Bubilas (Balt.) 521 
bucrania 787 

Buddha (Skt) 423n 


Candaules (Kandaulas) 
(Maionian) 415, 506 
Capitoline triad 748 
Castor (Gk.) 471 
Celtchar (Olr.) 506 
Ceres 511, 555 
Cerialia 555 
Charon (Gk.) 281 
Christmas tree 542 
Circe 509n, 555, 724 
comitia curiata 749п 
Conchobar (Olr.) 676 


Conditor 59 

Cosmic Serpent 514 

Cosmic Tree 405, 407, 408, 
438, 441, 448, 456, 467, 
471, 475, 479, 488n, 497, 
502, 503, 503n, 504n, 521, 
529, 541, 541n, 553, 583n 

Cuchulain (Olr.) 506, 676 

Cuno-pennus (Gaul.) 506 

Cybele (Gk.) 519 


Dagda (Olr.) 700 

Deväsravä (Skt.) 396 

Dexsiva dea (Gaul.) 110n 

Diana 534 

Diespiter 680 

Dieva déli (Latv.) 306, 553, 
680 

Dievas (Lith.) 700 

Diévo süneliai (Lit.) 306, 396, 
473, 680 

Dionysos (Gk.) 481 

Dios see Zeüs 

Dioscuri (Dioskoüroi) 306, 
473, 680 

Diouis (OLat.) 196, 692 
Touis (gen.) 692 

Diúveí (Osc.) 196, 692 

Divds парага (Skt.) 306, 680 

Divine Twins 449, 466n, 473, 
475 

Diwós see Zeüs 

Druidae (Gaul.) 690n 

Druides (Gaul.) 690n 

Dumones (OPruss.) 388 

Dyduh (Skt.) 692 

Dyáus pita (Skt.) 196, 697, 
680, 692, 693, 696, 697, 
69 

dyàvà-prthivi (Skt.) 748 

Elysian fields 372, 723 

Eélion (Gk.) 733 

Elijah (‘thunder-hurler’) 
(Slav. 493 

Elúsion pedíon (Gk.) 372, 
723 


Elisios leimón (Gk.) 723 

Enki (Sum.) 592n, 614n 

Eos (Gk.) 243 

Epona (Gaul) 463, 471 

equorum deus 473 

Equus October (Rom.) 470, 
654, 698n 
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Estan (Hatt.) 590, 793n 
Estan (Hatt.) 329n 
Etasa (Skt.) 467 

Eüros (Gk.) 585 
GBeya- (Hitt.) 802 


Fabii (Rom.) 682 
Feronia(Rom.) 390 
Findemna (Olr.) 749 
Fjorgyn (Olcel.) 527, 694 
flàmen Diális (Rom.) 698n 
Flora (Rom.) 389 
Fluusat (Osc.) 389 

forda boue 488 
Fordicidia 488,511 
Freyr (Olcel.) 694n 


Gawain (OEng.) 676 
Gilgamesh (Akkad.) 390, 799 
DGIS.GIM.MAS (Hitt) 799 
Gorgo (Gk.) 85 

Grabouio- (Umbr.) 536 
Gullveig (Olcel.) 520 
Gunnlgd (Olcel.) 520 


Hafta-daiva- (Olran.) 751 

hammer of the Thunder god 
369, 619 

Hanta-Sepa- (Hitt.) 262n 

Hannahanna- (Hitt.) 518, 668 

DHantax sas (Hitt.) 394n 

Hasamili- (Hitt.) 619n 

Haurvatät- (Avest.) 751 

Hebe (Gk) 721п 

Hector (Gk.) 675, 726, 727 

Hedammu (Hurr.) 447 

Helen 659 

Helios (Gk.) 634 

Helle 494 , 

Hephaestos (Hephaistos) 
619^, 698 

Hera 243, 575, 698 

Hercules (Herakles) 429, 
429n 

Hermes (Gk.) 281 

Hesperides (Gk.) 553 

Hesperos (Gk.) 553 

Hundingas 506 

Hygelac (OEng.) 676 


Iànus (Janus) 627 

Idsön (Jason) (Gk.) 802 
Ibor (Germ.) 436 

lesön (Jason) (Gk.) 802 
DJ laliya- (Hitt) 758n 
Illuyankas (Hitt.) 447 
Inara (Hitt) 447 
Indara 466n 


Índra- 466n 
Indra (Skt.) 148n, 430n, 


456n, 467, 488n, 492, 493, 
562, 624, 632, 688, 694, 


696, 699, 750 
Indrapárvata- 694 
Índra-Vayá- 584 
louis see Diouis 
Ishtar (Akkad.) 313, 469n, 

510n, 592, 711n, 772 
Distamanas$as (Hitt) 394n 
IStanu- (Hitt.) 590, 793n 
IStanzana- (Hitt.) 394n 
Distanzassas (Hitt.) 394n 
DISTAR (Hitt.) 313 
Istar (Hitt.) 592, 772 
IStr (Eg.) 592 
Iðunn (Olcel.) 553 
lupater 196, 680 
luüpiter 680, 692 
luppiter 62n, 196 
Шш Menzanas (Mesap.) 
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Janus (1йпиз) 627 
Jason 659, 802 
Juno 606 


Jupiter 534, 547, 562, 606, 


693, 698, 748, 750 
Juppiter Dapalis 606 


Kama-duh(a) (Skt.) 486n 
Kalliópe (Gk.) 733 


Kamrusepa(s) (Kamru-3epa-) 


(Hitt) 2624, 263, 497 
Kandaulas (Candaules) 
(Maionian) 415, 506 
Капез (Hit..) 798 
Kanesa (Hitt) 681 
Kara- (Avest.) 827n 
kauravas (Skt.) 682, 687 
Kerrí (Osc.) 555 
Khärön (Charon) 724 
Kirnis (Lith.) 554, 555 
Kumarbi (Hurr.-Hitt.) 528, 
628 
Kurd-alegon (Osset.) 619n 


Lamaria (Svan) 524 
Lemminkainen (Finn.) 524 
Lété (Lëtoús (реп)) 698 
Liber 398 

Libera 398 

Liberalia 398 

Lightning 553 

Lomisi (Khevsurian) 431 


Lower World 408, 410, 444, 
445, 446, 447, 448, 449, 
451, 452, 453 

Lücetius (Leucesie (voc.)) 698 

Lug (Gaul.) 700 

Lugaid tri riab n-derg 749 

Lupercalia (Rom.) 682 

won priesthood (Rom.) 


Lykaon (Gk.) 416 


Mac Tri Con (Olr.) 749 

magister equitum 471 

Mahan Arnavá- (Skt.) 579n 

Mars 470, 694, 698, 698n, 
737n, 748 

Mars pater 698n 

Mastigga (Hitt.) 506 

Maya (Buddha's mother) 423n 

Medea 659 

Melia-t'elepia (Svan) 524, 794 

Menelaus (Gk.) 421, 427 

Merisa (Circassian) 524 

Midas (Phryg.) 481 

Middle World 405, 406, 407, 
408, 410, 413, 438, 441 

Miögarör (Olcel.) 405 

Midgards-ormr (Olcel.) 445 

Milky Way 450 

milna 369 

Minerva 606 

Minotaur 439n 

Mitra (Mitrd-) (Skt.) 467, 657, 
696 

Mitra-Váruna- (Skt.) 466n, 
696 

Mitrassil 466n 

mjollnir 369, 619 

Moirai (Gk.) 498 

Mokosh (Mokos) (Slav.) 498, 
569n 

Moon Dynasty 682 

muliönum dea 471 

Münja (Serbo-Cr.) 553 


Naiad nymphs 519 

Nart-(s) (Oss.) 163, 416, 481, 
506n, 624, 680n, 703 

Nasatya (Skt.) 466n 

Nasatyas (Skt.) 694n 

Nasatiyanna 466n 

Nechtan (Celt.) 582 

Neptune (Neptünus) 582, 583 

Nerthus 163, 703 

Ningirsu (Sum.) 481n 

Njordr (Olcel.) 163, 748 

Noröri 750 

Norns (Olcel.) 498 


Nótos 585 
Одїпп (Olcel.) 407, 699, 734, 
748 


Odin (Olcel.) 407, 467, 471, 
505, 506, 520, 583n, 644, 
723 

Odysseus 509n, 724, 799 

Oedipus 395 

Old Woman 449, 450, 497, 
722 

Ops 56, 650, 650n, 698, 698n 

Ouranós 798 


Pallas Athena 534n 

Pandavas 682, 687 

Paris 659 

Parjanya (Parjánya-) 430n, 
492,527, 530n, 694, 696 

Párun (Kafir) 528, 529n 

Parvata (Párvata-) 694, 696 

Patroclus 726, 727 

pecus Helles 494 

Penelope (Gk) 243 

peregynja (ORuss.) 528 

Perén-di (Alb.) 528 

Perkünkalnis (Lith.) 527 

Perküns (Latv.) 527, 694, 699 

Perkons 575 

Perküno duZuolas (Lith.) 527 

Perkünas (Lith.) 369, 502, 
514, 527, 575, 659, 694, 
699, 739, 749 

Pérkuona uózuóls (Latv.) 527 

Persephone 659 

Perun (ORuss.) 474, 575, 
587, 694, 749 

Perunas (Hitt) 528 

Perunov" dub" (ORuss.) 528 

*Perunü (Slav.) 528 

Perwa-(3) (OHitt.) 528 

Phrixos (Gk.) 802 

Pirwa (Pirwa-(3)) (Hitt) 456, 
464, 469n, 474, 528, 574, 
694, 695, 696, 698n, 736, 
758n 

DPirwa- (Hitt.) 694 

Polydamas 536n 

Polyphemos 799 

Poseidon (Gk.) 281 

Pronoia 469 

Proteus 422 

purulli- (Hitt.) 804 

Purusha 719, 727 

purushamedha 719п 

Pushan 502 

Python (Püthön) 408, 447 


Quirinus 497, 694n, 698, 748 
Quintilii (Rom.) 682 


Ra 514n 

Rayt- (Skt.) 650n 

Regia 470, 650n, 654 

Remus 682 

Romulus 682 

Rudra (Skt.) 434n, 450, 711” 


sacra gentilitia 702 

sacra publica 702 

Saint Zosima 521 

Salacia Neptüni 583 

Satana (Oss.) 680n 

Saul (Bibl) 481a 

Savitf (Skt.) 511n 

Sius 692 

Semargl" (ORuss.) 751 

Serpent 553 

Set 480, 481n 

Sirius 181 

Shiva 304 

Sky God 479 

Smintheus 449n 

Spanta- Armaiti- 88n, 751 

Sphinx 395, 488n 

stone of the thunder god 575 

Stribog" (Slav.) 455n, 667n, 
680, 692, 699-700 

Styx 724 

Sudri 750 

Sun Dynasty 682 

Sun God (Hitt) 196, 211, 
329n, 390, 395, 396, 518, 
562, 583n, 590, 590n, 623, 
624, 627, 629, 634, 680, 
692, 693, 694, 695, 696, 
702n, 707n, 711n, 722, 
723, 758, 758n, 785n, 
792n, 793, 793n 

sun goddess (Skt.) 492 

su-oue-taurilia 512 

Suouetawrilia lactentia 512 

Surya (Skt.) 624 


DSakuwassas (Hitt.) 394n 
Santa- (Luw.) 799 

Siu- (Hitt) 693, 695 
DSi-u-i-ni (Urart) 793 
Siusummis (Hitt) 693 
DSiwaz (Hitt) 41 
Suriyas (Kassite) 590n 


Talipinu (Hatt.) 450, 524 
Talipuna (Hatt.) 450, 696 
Tarhunt- (Hitt) 696, 798 
Tarkhon (Gk) 798 
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DTarhunza (Luw.) 695 

tati Tiwaz (Luw.) 680, 692 

Telepen' (Russ.) 794 

Telephánes (Gk.) 798 

Telephos (Gk.) 524, 798 

Telepinu(s) (Telepinu-) (Hitt.) 
450, 456, 497, 518, 520n, 
522, 524, 541n, 607, 694n, 
696, 794, 798, 804 

Tellüs 511 

Thémis 710 

Thétis (Théthis) 22n 

Thor 369, 502, 514, 527, 
619, 694, 699, 749 

Thunder 553 

Thunder God 369, 400, 425, 
430n, 466, 474, 492, 493, 
502, 514, 514n, 518, 527, 
528, 529, 562, 575, 583n, 
584, 587, 619, 657n, 694, 
694n, 695, 696, 697, 698, 
699, 707n, 749, 750, 751, 
799 

Thunder-hurler 493, 534n, 
697 

Thundermaker 493 

Tig (OEng.) 32, 196 

*Tiu- (Anat.) 693 

Tiwa- (Luw.) 693 

Tiwat- (Luw.) 196, 211, 590, 
758 

DTiwat- (Luw.) 758n 

Tiwaz (Hitt.) 695 

DTiwaz (Hitt) 41, 692 

Tiya- (Pal.) 693 

Tiyat- (Pal) 590,758 

Tiyaz ...papaz (Pal) 680 

transuectio equitum 471 

Tritá- äptid- (Skt.) 749 

Tükhe (Gk.) 486n 

DTuresgala- (Hitt.) 629 

Tyr (Olcel.) 32, 236, 700 


börr (Olcel.) 748 


uer sacrum 698n 

Ullikummi (Hurr.) 466, 528 

Underworld 498 

Uofione (Umbr.) 698 

Upper World 409, 409n, 410, 
455 

DU.ri-e-it (Hatt.) 778 

Uruwanassel 466n 

Uryzmag (Oss.) 680n 

Ushas (Skt.) 632 

Usnech (Celt.) 392 


Vahagn (Arm.) 423 
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Vataparjanya 584 

Vak 736 

Valhalla 456, 458, 520, 728 
Valholl (Olcel.) 723, 735 
Valkyria 723, 735 


Varuna (Skt.) 467, 467n, 586, 


696, 711n, 724 
Veles” (ORuss.) 723 
Velesov" v" nuk” (ORuss.) 
735 
Veliuona (Lith.) 723 
Velu laiks (Latv.) 723 
Vesta 198, 199n, 481, 606 
Vestri 750 
Vinalia 562 
Visvá-karman- (Skt.) 611, 
619n 
Vohu- Manah- (Avest.) 751 
Volcdnus 330, 619n 


Proper Names 


Agamemnon (Agamémnón) 
(Gk.) 298, 736n 

Agamé dé (Gk.) 711 

Akhnaten (Eg.) 638n 

Alisanos 546 

Alisia 546 

Alisontia 546 


IZi-da-an-ta-as (Zidanta) (Hitt.) 


317 
Ambicatus (Gaul.) 676 
Amenhotep III (Eg.) lxvii 
Amphitríte (Gk) 243 
Anittas 687, 693 


A-ra-wa-ah-$u (Cappad.) 758n 


Argo (Gk.) 802, 803 
Aristophanes 585 
Aristotle 527, 578,751 
Ari-Sen (AriZen, Atal- 
Sen)(Hurr.) Ixvii 
AriZen (Ari-3en, Atal- 
Sen)(Hurr.) lxvii 
Ar-nu-ma-an (Cappad.) 757 
Arnuwandas (Hitt.) 605 
Arsibini (Urart.) 457 
IA-aS-ka-li-ya-aS (Askaliyas) 
(Hitt) 317 
Asparuk (Iran.) 468 
Aspauroükis (Gk.) 468 
Aspürak (Arm) 468 
Asparuk (Turco-Bulg.) 468 
Aspakos (Scyth.) 468 


Volundr (Olcel.) 619n 
Volva (Olcel.) 520 
Vrtra (Skt.) 488n 


warx-eg (Oss.) 823 

White Horse, rite of the 471 

Wind God 548 

Woden (OEng.) 407, 699, 
734 


Wolf Dog 506 
Wolf King 414 
Wotan 407, 505, 506 


Wuotan (OHG) 407, 699, 734 


Xšaðra- Vairya- (Avest.) 751 


Yama (Yamá-) (Skt.) 113, 
680, 681, 684, 722, 723 
Yama-räja- 723 

Yami (Skt.) 680, 684 

Ygg-drasill (Olcel.) 467, 471 


Astáspes (Gk.) 468 

A-3f-at (Cappad.) 758 

Atal-3en (Ari-Sen, AriZen) 
(Hurr.) lxvii 

A2dahd (Pers.) 422 

azdahaka- (Avest.) 422 

Azhdahak (Iran.) 422, 423 


Balaam (Bibl. 481a 

Banádaspos 468 

Béowulf (OEng.) 414, 520, 
676 

Ber-ulf (OHG) 418 

Ber-ulfus (Goth.) 418 

Bibracte (Gaul.) 190 

Bibraige (MIr.) 190 

Bibroci (OBret.) 190 

Biridasua (Mit. Ar.) 472 

Biriyassuwa (Mit. Ar.) 472 

Bjorn-olfr (Olcel.) 414, 418 

Burushanda 688 


Catulus 514 
Cynewulf (OE) 472n 
Cyril 535n 


Dadhyänc- (Skt.) 487 
Darius (OPers.) 657 
Deväsravä (Skt.) 396 
Dioklés (Skt.) 396 
Duthaliya- (Hitt.) 178n 


Enmerkar (Sum.) 786n 


Yima 723 
Ymir (Olcel.) 113, 720 


Zarathustra (Zara6-ustró) lxii, 
444 

Zéphuros (Gk.) 585 

Zeü Páter (voc.) 62n, 196, 
680, 692, 693 

Zeüs 32, 196, 306, 396, 450, 
493, 531, 531n, 534n, 
538, 556n, 562, 575, 586, 
587, 692, 693, 697, 698, 
721n 
Di(w)ós (gen.) 32, 692 

Zens Soter 562 

Zosima, Saint 521 


3geraguna (Mingr.) 524 
3gardg-Lenca¥ (Svan) 524 


e-u-me-ne (Myc. Gk.) 683 
Evotenosio (Faliscan) 330n 
Kaisiosio (Faliscan) 330n 


Frid-hengest (OE) 472 


godagas (Olcel.) 331 
Gudea (Sum.) 481n 


Ha-al-ki-a-3u (Cappad.) 758 
DHal-ma-s[u-it-ti] (Halmasuit) 
(Hitt) 317 
Ha-ar-3u-um-nu-ma-an (Cappad.) 
751 
Hanta-pi (Hitt.) 758 
Hanta-3epa- (Hitt) 262n 
Hasusar (Cappad.) 653 
Ha-Su-Sa-ar-ni-ka (Cappad.) 
758 
Hattusilis (Hitt.) 414, 415n, 
625, 628, 653, 675, 
675n,705n, 726, 760 
Hektör (Gk.) 95, 95n 
Hengist (Gmc.) 471, 679 
Hi-i3-tà-ma-an (Cappad.) 758 
Hi-i3-ta-ah-3u-3ar (Cappad.) 
758 
Hippocrates 751 
Hippodámeia (Gk) 243 
Horsa (Gmc.) 471, 679 


lásón (Jason) (Gk.) 802 
lesön (Jason) (Gk.) 802 


Ibn Fadlan 403 

Idri-Mi 628n 

Ikkos (Gk.) 88 

I-Id-li-ah-$u (Cappad.) 758n 
I-na-ar (Cappad.) 758 
I-na-ra-ah-3u (Cappad.) 758n 
I3pakai (Scyth.) 468 


Kamru-Sepa- (Hitt.) 108” 

Kan-daüles (Lyd.) 281 

Kesshi (Hurr.) 408n, 423n, 
506n 

Kikkuli (Mit.) 465 

Косі (Slav.) 514 

Kurungah (Skt.) 814 

IKi-iz-zu-wa-an (Kuzziwas) 
(Hitt) 317 


Labarnas (Hitt.) 317, 233, 
551 

Lugaid tri riab n-derg 749 

Lutatia (Rom.) 514 


Madduwatta (Hitt.) 797n 

Mattiwaza (Mit.) 466n 

Médé (Gk.) 711 

Medeia (Gk.) 711 

Meliddus (Gaul) 517 

Menua (Urart.) 457 

Mesha (Moabite) lxviii 

Methodius 535n 

Midas (Phryg.) 481 

Mursilis (Hitt.) 317, 400, 
579, 607 

Na-na-a (Cappad.) 758 

Na-na-pí (Cappad.) 758 

Naram-Sin (Sum.-Akkad.) 
621 

Néstor (Gk.) 664n 

Ni-wa-ah-šu-ša-ar (Cappad.) 
758 

Ni-wa-šu (Cappad.) 758 


Oedipus 395 


Pámphaios (Phánphaios) 22n 

Pé-er-wa-ah-3u (Cappad.) 
758n 

ІРү-$е-пі-іп (Piseni) (Hitt.) 
317 


po-ti-ni- ja i-ge-ja (Myc.) 469 
Puduhepa (Hitt.) 493 
Ethnonyms 

Achaeans (Gk.) 797, 797n 


Pytheas 520 


Raubasa (OPers.) 433 
re i.tii (Ven.) 330 
Rufriis (Osc.) 58 
Rustaveli 740 


Salicilla (Gaul.) 540 

Sar gon of Akkad 777, 783 

Saul 481n 

Sdeslav" (ORuss.) 732 

Segomari (Gaul.) 330 

Shalmaneser III (Akk.) 808 

Shub-Ad 503 

Siiduu pi- (Avest.) 365, 
614n 

Straton 802n 

Svanáya- (Skt.) 814 

Svjatopolk (Svetoplükü ) 
(Slav.) 304 

swent- (OPruss.) 702 


Sa-ak-ri-ü-ma-an (Cappad.) 
757 

Sa-am-na-ni-ka (Cappad.) 758 

Saptama-niga- (Cappad.) 751n 

Sa-ap-ta-ma-ni-kà (Cappad.) 
758 

Sa-ar-ni-kà-fu (Cappad.) 758 

Sa-ar-pa (Cappad.) 758 

Sa-li-nu-ma-[an] (Cappad.) 
757 

Si-wa-áš-me-i (Cappad.) 758 

$и-рї-а-ай-$и (Cappad.) 758n 

Su-pi-a-ni-ka (Cappad.) 758 

Su-pf-ü-ma-an (Cappad.) 757 


Tabarnas (Hitt) 675n 

Ta-ak-3a-nu-ma-an (Cappad.) 
751 

Ta-ar-ha-st-at (Cappad.) 758 

Ta-ar-hu-a-an (Cappad.) 758 

Ta-ar-hu-a-lá (Cappad.) 758 

Tarhunt- (Hitt. Luw.) 798 

Tarkhon 798 

Tawagalawas (Hitt) 797n 

Tawananna (Hitt.) 675n, 681n 

Ta-wa-á-i-ma-an (Cappad.) 
758 

Telephos (Telephánes) 798 


Adana-wana (Hier. Luw.) 
79'In 
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Telepinu(s) (Telepinu-) (Hitt.) 
450, 456, 497, 518, 520n, 
522, 524, 541n, 607, 694n, 
696, 794, 798, 804 

Teut- (Gaul.) 835 

Teut- (Illyr.) 835 

Toutonos (Gaul.) 653 

Thyestes 298 

Tudhaliyas (Hitt.) 628 

Tunnawi (Hitt.-Luw.) 657n 

Tushratta (Tusratta ) (Hurr.) 
Ixvii, 466n 

Twrch Trwyth (Wel.) 436 


Ulf-bjorn (Olcel.) 414, 418 
Ulfilas (Wulfila ) (Goth.) Ixvi, 
414 


U-mar-ta-as-pa- (Mit.) 465n 
Urhi-Teshub 510n 
Urusravas- (Skt.) 305n, 732 
Ut-ru-wa-3u (Cappad.) 758 


Кот: Gorgasal (OGeo.) 
1 

Vazha-Pshavela 529 
Verucloetius (Gaul.) 305n, 732 
Vescleves (Illyr.) 305 

Vesu- (Gaul.) 683 

Vistäspa- (OPers.) 468 
Visvamitra- (Skt.) 304 
Vrcaya- (Skt.) 814 

Vrsäkapf- (Skt.) 442 


Warxeg (Oss.) 416 

Wisu- (Germ.) 683 

Wrps (Iran.) 391, 433n 

Wulfila (Ulfilas) (Goth.) lxvi, 
414 

Wulf-bero (OHG) 414, 418 


Xrabr 535n 
Үіто Xsaetó (Avest.) 723 


Zarathustra (Zara6-ustro) lxii, 
444 

Zdeslav (Serbo-Cr.) 732 

Zdziestaw (Pol) 732 

IZi-da-an-ta-as (Zidanta) (Hitt.) 
317 


Aioleis 803n 
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A-ka-wi-ja-de (Myc. Gk.) 
797n 

Akhaiof (Gk.) 797n, 798n 

*Alani (pre-Oss.) 659 

Albanoí (Gk.) 806n 

Amazons 469n, 519 

Anatolians 783n 

arya- (Skt.) 657 

arya-Ci¢a- (OPers.) 657 

Argos (Gk.) 803 


Balts 440, 473, 521, 783n, 
845 

Basques 846 

Bitu-riges (Gaul.) 387 

Boiriaty-xarag (Boratae) 
(Osset.) 481 

Brigantes (Gaul.) 577 

Bríges (Phyrg.) 805n 

Bruges (Phyrg.) 805n 


Celts lxv, 400, 427, 783n, 
845 
Colchidians 802n 


d3ynywn3 (Egypt.) 797n 
Dacians 416 

Danao(í (Gk.) 797п 
Danüna (Akk.) 797n 
dáoi (Gk.) 416 

Dasa (Skt.) 811 

Das- (Casp.) 811 
Daünioi (Шут.) 416 
Dorians 795, 795n, 852n 
Dörieis (Gk.) 852n 
Dorietis (Gk.) 852n 


Egyptians Ixix, 681n 
Eskimos 438 


Сетпап 399, 429, 436 


Goths lxvi 

Gut-786n 

Graecus 35 

Greeks 429, 469, 503, 536n, 
570, 585, 691, 723, 726, 
784, 791, 795, 796, 797, 
798n, 802, 803, 805n, 863n 

Guarani 411 

Guti 786n 


Hawaiians 681n 

hay- (Агт.) 808 

Hirpini 416 

Hittites 404n, 428, 465, 466, 
499, 509, 521, 606, 627, 
628, 649, 675, 681, 686, 
687, 691,784, 784n, 791, 
792, 797п 

Huper-boréoi (Thrac.) 574 

Hurrians \xvii, 466, 638n 

Hyrkanoi (Gk) 416 


Iá(w)ones 797n 


lazyges (Olran.) 468 

Incas 681n 

Tranians 440, 503, 562, 563, 
632, 657, 691, 727, 791, 
811, 812n, 814, 815, 818, 
822, 827, 827n, 844, 860, 
863, 863n 


Kafirs 529n, 809, 811, 813n 
Khálubes 615n 

Knídioi (Gk.) 105 

Kreks (Goth.) 35 

Kuci 786n 

Kuti- 786n 


Lapps 438 
Lukani 416 


Macedonians 805 

Milatiai (Milesian) (Gk.) 796 
Milésios (Milesian) (Gk.) 796 
mi-ir-ka-nu-ya-ip (Elam.) 416 


Navajo 411 


Orka (Orkoi) (Phyrg.) 416 
Oscans lxv 
Oürgoi (Gk.) 416 


Pelasgians 795 
Phrüges (Phyrg.) 805n 
Phrygians 805, 805n 


Quarquéni (Ven.) 527n, 531n 


Sabellian tribes lxv 

Sabines 659n 

saka (Iran.) 438 

Sclaveni 400n 

Scythians 403, 570, 570n, 
815 

Sindof (Gk.) 811 

Sklabénof 400n 

Sküthai (Gk.) 570 

Slavs 400n, 414, 429, 436, 
440, 450, 474, 493, 498, 
521, 535n, 596n, 676, 728, 
728n, 783n 


Tokri- 786п 
Toxàr 786п 
Tukri- 786п 


Umbrians lxv 
Vo-contii (Gaul) 114 


Vo-corii (Gaul.) 114 
Volsci lxv 


Hydronyms: Lakes, rivers, and other bodies of water 


Abona 63n 

Abou potamoü 63n 

Adrana 846 

Aegean Sea lxiv, 792n, 795, 
795n, 796, 845, 852n, 863, 
863n 

Alantia 846 

Alara 846 

Alba 846 

Alban Lake 583 

Albina 846 

Alda 760, 837 


Alma 846 
Almana 846 
Aloátas (Gk.) 760 
Al'ta 760, 837 
Altina 760 
Altinum 837 
Alto 760, 837 
Altos 760, 837 
Aman 808 
Amisia 846 
Amu Darya 814, 832n, 851, 
861 


Ara 846 

Arabian Sea 851 

Aragvi (Ar-agw-) 833n 

Ar-aks 833n 

AralSea 830,839, 841, 
841n, 851, 861 

Arantia 846 

Агапа (P9TA-rat-ta-a [Akkad.]) 
786n 

Araxes River (Ar-aks) 789, 
833n 

Ariob (Olran.) 814, 846 


Arma 846 

Armantia 837, 846 
Armenä 837 

Armeno 837 

Armenia 837 

Аўуа (Lith.) 473, 578n 
Asvijà (Lith.) 578n 
Ava 846 

Avantà (Lith.) 583n 
Avantia 846 


Baltic Sea 444n, 535 

Bibracte 190 

Black Sea 434, 476, 477, 
503, 510, 512, 528, 535, 
537, 544, 548, 568, 636, 
638, 639, 764, 764n, 767, 
767n, 777n, 786n, 792n, 
802, 802n, 803, 811, 812, 


812n, 813n, 836, 837, 838, 
838n, 839, 841, 841n, 845, 


851, 860, 863 
Bosporus 802 
Brendisium 837 
Brenta 837 
Bug River 840 


Caspian Sea 454, 638, 786n, 
792, 811, 839, 842, 842n, 
850 

Cuphis 811 


Dánapris 578 

Dánastris 578 

Danoübios 578 

Danube 477, 535, 542, 578, 
636, 728, 760, 815, 840, 
850 

Dardanelles 802 

Diyala lxvii 

D” népr" (Dniep(e)r) 578 

D” néstr" (Dniest(e)r) 578 


Dniep(e)r 476, 471, 578, 760, 


815, 837, 838, 840, 850, 
862, 863n 

Dniest(e)r 578, 760, 815, 
838, 840 

Don 578, 815, 837, 838, 840 

Donwy (Wel.) 797n 

Dvina River 840 


Euphrates 464, 616, 636, 
808, 8387, 850 
Euxine Sea (Black Sea) 802n 


Haliab (Haliab [Iran.]) 814, 
846 

Halys 581n, 583n, 760 

ha-ra-a3-ha-pa-a3 (Harashapas 
[OHitt.]) 759, 846 


Hariyüpiya 846 
Hellespont 494, 802n 
Hulana- (Anat.) 759, 759n 
Hulaya- (Anat.) 759n 


laks- 832n 
laksártes 832n 
Ikva 837 

Il'tica (ORuss.) 760 
Indus River 811 


Jordan River (jrdn, Y arden) 
812n 
jrdn (Jordan River) 812n 


Kabul River 805n, 811, 814, 
814n 

Kızıl-Irmak 581n, 583n, 760 

Köphes (К. ӧрһёп) (Gk.) 805n 

Kóros 803п 

Koüphis 811 

Kuban River 811, 812 

Kúbha (Skt.) 805n, 811 

Kura River 789, 803n 

Küros 803n 

Kurush (Küru3) 814 


L'tica (ORuss.) 760, 837 

L'to (ORuss.) 760 

lacus Albanus 583 

Lake Balkash 851 

Lake Cilicia 812 

Lake Sevan 636 

Lake Urmia 638, 786n, 792, 
812 

Lake Van 638, 792, 812 


Marassanda- (OHitt.) 837 
Maras santa- (OHitt.) 583n, 
760 


Margiana 814 

Marisia (Daco-Thracian) 760 

Marmara, Sea of (Propontis) 
802, 802n 

Marus (Daco-Thracian) 760, 
837 

Mediterranean 427, 439, 493, 
522, 524, 531, 537, 539, 
542, 556, 561, 567, 569, 


615n, 617n, 646, 696, 764, 


765, 796, 810, 829n, 846, 
847, 851, 852 

Merv oasis 814 

Mimir 583n 

Mor-ava- 760, 837 

Morawa 837 

Moreses (Gk.) 760 

mt’ k’war-i (Geo.) 803a 

Murakwa 760, 837 
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Murava 837 


Ob River 829n 
Ochsus 832n 
Óksos 832n 
Oks- 832n 

Olt (Rum.) 760 
Outaspios 578n 
Ovrad 838n 


ÍDpar-ma-at-hal-pa-aš] 
(OHitt.) 760 

Parmisós 760 

Persian Gulf 851 

Pórata 580,838 

Pripet' -Desna 544,840 

Propontis (Sea of Marmara) 
802, 802n 

Prut 580, 838, 840 

Purattu (Akkad.) 616 


Radanu 812n 
Raghà- 827n 
Regana 846 
Rhine 845 
Rhone 837 
Romen 837 


Saale 581n 

Sala 581n 

Sälantas (Lith.) 837 

Sal-ap-ia 581n 

Salontia 837 

Sarape (OPruss.) 760, 846 

Sea of Marmara (Propontis) 
802, 802n 

Serapilli (Шупап) 760, 846 

Serappin (OPruss.) 760, 846 

Serenappe (OPruss.) 760, 846 

Ser-inis (Thracian) 760 

Sér-mé (Gk.) 760 

Sindes 811 

Síndhu- (Skt.) 811 

Soluc-ka 837 

Strümon (Thrac.) 355n 

Strypa 837 

Suranhapas (3u-ra-an-ha-pa-a3) 
(OHitt.) 760, 846 

Syr Darya 832n, 851, 861 

Syr-mus (Thracian) 760 


Tánais 578 

Tigris lxvii, 636, 812n, 850 
Ural River 840 

Urmia see Lake Urmia 


Van see Lake Van 
Varisia 846 
Vaxs- (Iran) 832n 
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Velys (Lith.) 759n 

Vilija (Lith.) 759n 

Vilnia (Lith.) 759n 

Visara 846 

Vistula River 535, 760, 837 


Toponyms 


Aballö (Gaul.) 548 

Abella (Osc.) 369, 549 

Abkhazia 529 

Aegean Islands xiv, 795, 
795n, 796, 798n, 799, 852n 

Aegina lxiv 

Aeolia (Aiolfs) 803n 

Afghanistan xii, 496, 529, 
529n, 563, 805n, 809, 810, 
812, 814, 815, 828, 847 

Africa lxix, 510n, 766, 845 
North Africa 514, 514n, 

537, 539, 566, 846 

Ahhiyawa (Ahhiyawa- [Hit.]) 
795, 796, 797, 797n, 798n, 
850 

Ahhiya (Hit.) URUAphiya 
[Hit.]) 797 

Aia (Aia [Gk.]) 802n, 803n 

airyanam vaejó (Avest.) 814 

Alaca Hüyük 428, 630, 790, 
792л 

Alalakh 628n, 631 

Alaska 768n 

Albania (Albanía (Gk.)) lxiv, 


806n 
Alisanos (Celt.) 546 
Alisia (Celt.) 546 
Alisontia (Celt.) 546 
Alpera 521 
Alps xv, 845 
Altai Mountains 403, 570, 
815, 829n 
Amárunthos (Gk.) 782 
A-ma-ru-ta (Myc. Gk.) 782 
America, North 507n 
Amuq F — Gawra 812 
Anatolia 481, 537, 615n, 630, 
638n, 759, 788, 789n, 792, 
795n, 837, 846 
Central 791 
Eastern 477, 788, 789, 
790n, 791, 793 
Northern 792 
Southeastern 792п 
Western 787, 796, 809 
Anau 476, 598, 636, 639 


Volga 471, 533, 535, 544, 
548, 635, 636, 638, 639, 
764n, 765, 767, 767n, 831, 
836, 838, 839, 840, 841, 
841n, 845, 850, 860, 861, 
863 


Ankara 805n 
Apa-xšira- (Avest.) 105 
Apennine Peninsula lxv, 811, 
849 
Apulia lxv 
Arakhozia 814 
Aratta (Sum.) 786n 
Ar golís (Gk.) Ixiv, 803 
Argos (Argos) (Gk.) 248, 803 
Arg(o) 802, 803 
Arinna 541n, 792 
Arkünia óre (Gk.) 527 
Arlape (Erlaf) (Celt.-Ill.) 456, 
759, 846 
Armenia 46n, 636, 691, 790n 
Ashur 621 
Asia 503, 613, 805n 
Central lxiii, Ixx, 421a, 
443, 472, 473, 475, 
475n, 476, 479, 482, 
496, 498, 504, 510, 546, 
547, 552, 556, 563, 567, 
568, 569, 570, 570n, 
598, 635, 638, 639, 641, 
810, 812n, 813n, 814, 
815, 825, 828, 828n, 
829, 829n, 831, 832, 
833, 836, 838, 839, 841, 
842, 843, 844, 845, 847, 
859, 860, 861, 863, 864, 
864n 
East(ern) 472, 473, 475, 
479, 482, 491, 496, 504, 
507, 557, 569 
Southeast 614 
South 552, 766, 848 
Southwest(ern) Ixvii, 417, 
421n, 426n, 430, 438, 
439n, 442, 478, 529, 
556, 561, 596, 598, 600, 
613, 614, 629, 637, 638, 
639, 640, 641, 764, 766, 
767, 768, 771, 778, 
782n, 785n, 786, 786n, 
787, 810, 812, 8122, 
813n, 814, 814n, 815, 
829, 845, 847, 848, 849, 


Warmena 846 
Yardén (Jordan River) 812n 


URUZalpaz arunaz (Black Sea) 
792n 


852, 859, 860, 861, 862, 
863, 864 
Western 479, 490, 510n, 
569, 614, 635, 847 
Asia Minor lxi, lxiv, lxvii, 
lxviii, 4005, 416, 417, 425, 
426, 426n, 427, 429, 469n, 
449, 450, 464, 465, 469n, 
476, 477, 490, 493, 496, 
497, 503, 510, 519, 522, 
524, 528, 533, 535, 537, 
542, 548, 554, 567, 569, 
614n, 615n, 630, 636, 677, 
757, 159, 760, 761, 764, 
785, 787, 790, 791, 792, 
792n, 793, 795, 795n, 796, 
797, 797n, 798, 798n, 799, 
804, 805, 806, 807, 810, 
842n, 847, 849, 852, 852n, 
859, 863n 
Assur 850 
Assuwa (URUA-a3-3u-wa) 
(Hitt. 266 
Athenesi (Gk.) 335 
Athens 556n 
Atlantis 439n 
Austria 636 
Avallon (Fr.) 548 


Babylon 850 

Bacenis (Bacenis) 815 

Bactria 815,851 

Bactriana 814 

Badari 569 

Bagacon (Gaul) 533 

Baghdad 477, 616 

Balkans xcii, 416, 469, 490, 
548, 567, 568, 638, 641, 
764, 764n, 766, 767, 767n, 
768, 786n, 795, 795n, 804, 
805, 806, 842n, 847, 849, 
852n, 861, 862, 863, 864 
Balkan peninsula lxiv, lxv, 


542 
Barmaksyz 476n 
Bavaria 477п 
Báxà- (Avest.) 814 


Bedeni, Georgia 630, 636, 
789n 
Beidha 566 
Beirut 142 
Benin 407 
Berezuj (ORuss.) 533 
Berzovia (Thrac.) 532, 533 
BerZuvis (Lith.) 533 
Beycesultan 795 
Black Sea area 476, 535, 544, 
638, 764n, 802, 803, 812, 
812n, 813n, 838, 839, 
841a, 845 
Northern 434, 477, 503, 
510, 512, 528, 537, 548, 
568, 636, 638, 639, 764, 
767, 767n, 777n, 786n, 
811, 812n, 813n, 836, 
837, 838n, 841, 845, 
860, 863 
Boeotia 684 
Boghaz-Kóy lxi, lxvii, 428, 
631 
Bredinska ja district 842 
Brescia 837 
Britain lxv, 497 
British Columbia 18 
British Isles lxv 
Brittany lxv, 846 
Bulgaria 805n, 806 
Byzantium lxvi, 414, 802n 


Calabria lxv 

California 768n 

Calka (Tsalka) 476n 

Campania lxv, 549 

Campus Martius 698n 

Cappadocia 795п, 784n 

Carchemish (URUKar-ga-mis) 
(Hitt.) 310, 808 

Carpathians 527, 529, 544 

Caspian area 454, 476, 478, 
864n 

Caspian steppes 537, 812, 
815, 864n 

Catal Hüyük 420, 425, 426, 
426n, 439n, 490, 493, 507, 
522, 566, 598, 614n, 787, 
788, 806, 843, 845 

Caucasus xiii, Ixix, 431, 440, 
447, 478, 514, 529, 533, 
536, 537, 540, 542, 544, 
545, 546, 548, 554, 638, 
646, 677, 768n, 777n, 788, 
789, 792n, 793, 811, 812, 
839, 841, 841n, 847, 862 


North Caucasus 542, 570, 


630, 811, 812, 813, 814, 


815, 859 
South(ern) Caucasus 417, 
420, 788, 789n, 790, 
847 
Western Caucasus 846 
Cayónü 510 
Celjabinsk province 842 
China lxxi, 421n, 475, 479, 
507, 557, 636, 638, 639, 
641, 828, 289 
Chrysa 449 
Cilicia 812 
Colchidian plains 777п 
Colchis 497,777n, 802, 802n, 
803, 850 
Corfu 531n 
Corinth lxiv 
Crete lxiv, 439n, 469, 470, 
636, 850, 863 
Crimea lxvi, 815 
Сту 806 
Croatia 469 
Curonian Gulf 580 
Cyclades lxiv, 863 
Cyprus lxiv, 496, 850 


Dacia 532 

Dagestan 812n 

Dasa 810 

Dejbjerg 635 

Demirci Hiiyiik 477,793 
Denmark 846 

Dereivka 477 

Didube 790n 


Ebla (Eb-laKl, Tell Mardikh) 
Ixvii, Ixviii, 760, 777, 783, 
850 

Egr-is-i (Geo.) 803 

Egypt Ixix, 426n, 480, 481n, 
510n, 515n, 522, 524, 556, 
560n, 569, 598, 599, 638n, 
681, 681n, 730, 773, 783, 
845, 852 

El Amarna lxvii 

Elam (Susa) 477, 629, 850 

Elar 790n 

Elista 636 

England 417 

Ephesus 519, 796 

Epidaurus 450 

éran (Pehl.) 818 

ёгап-мёг (Pehl.) 814 

Eretria 782 

Ériu (Olr.) 645, 658 

Erlaf 456, 760, 846 
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Etmwia lxv 
Eurasia lxiv, 74, 405, 419, 
472, 489, 504, 507, 528, 
533, 539, 540, 542, 549, 
552, 554, 570, 572n, 638, 
637, 649, 764, 768, 791, 
811, 826, 835, 836, 845, 
847, 852, 863n, 864 
Eurasian steppe 844, 845 
Europe lxiv, 473, 476, 489, 
496, 497, 503, 503n, 520, 
528, 533, 535, 542, 544, 
548, 554, 566, 567, 568, 
569, 596, 598, 599, 613, 
635, 635n, 636, 764, 766, 
805n, 810, 831, 835, 836, 
844, 845, 847, 848, 861, 
863, 864, 864n 
Central lxv, lxx, 478, 545, 
548, 635, 638, 760, 764, 
765, 766, 767, 785, 
786n, 837, 844, 845, 
846, 863, 863n 
Eastern 511, 514, 536, 
539, 542, 544, 764, 
764n, 165, 766, 785, 
842, 844, 845 
Northeastern lxx 
Northern 537, 546, 764, 
849, 861 
Southeastern lxvi, 490, 
845, 849 
Southern 533, 539, 545 
Western 417, 511, 536, 
548n, 636, 641, 760, 
836, 845, 846n, 863 


Falerii lxv 

Fayum 569 
Ferganarange 843 
Fergunna (OHG) 527 
France lxv, 548n, 846 


Gaul lxv, 542 

gava- (Avest.) 814 

Gawra 621 

gbl (Phoen.) 53 

Gebal (Hebr.) 53 

Georgia 431, 468, 566, 790n, 
803 

Gerasimovka 636, 638, 639 

Germany lxv, 477n, 542, 846 

Gobi desert 475 

Gordion 805n 

GreatBritain 846 
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Greece 399, 400, 416, 417, 
490, 509, 548, 561, 566, 
620n, 634, 649, 697, 750, 
752, 795n, 796, 798, 798n, 
799, 802, 803, 810, 845, 
852, 852n 

Groubync (Lith.) 536 

Gruöbina (Latv.) 536 

Gruobynas (Lith.) 536 

Gubal (Phoen.) 53n 

Gubl- (Sem.) 53n 

Gubla (Phoen.) 53n 

Gublu (Akkad.) 53 


Hacilar 426, 598 

haétumant- 814 

Hafaj (Khafaje) 411, 636 

Hagia Triada 470 

Halaf 787, 788, 788n, 859 

Halicarnassus 796 

Hansu 829n 

haraiva- (Avest.) 814 

Harashapa (URUpa-ra-atš-ha- 
pa-aš ) (Hitt.) 456, 846 

Harappa 510n, 810 

haraxvaifi- (Avest.) 814 

Hariyüpiyá (Skt.) 810, 814, 
846 

Hasanlu 466 

Hassuwa- (Anat.) 456, 760 

Hatti (Hatti [Hit.]) 682, 808, 
808n, 850 

Hattusas (URUHat-tu-3i) (Hit.) 
274n, 279 

Hawaii 681n 

Hayanu (Anat.) 808 

Hayasa (URUHayasa- [Anat.]) 
807, 808, 8087 

Hayi (Hier. Luw.) 808 

Helikon (Gk.) 106, 540 

Hellespont 494 

hekur Pirwa- 694 

Herat 814 

Hercynia silva (Celt.) 527 

Hessen 636 

Himalayas 533,540, 588 

Hindu Kush 813n 

Hindustan 810, 811 

Hissar 809 

Holland 846 

Holti jaz (HoltijaR) (Germ.) 
278 


Hsiao-min-t’un 828 
Hungary 635, 636, 806, 837, 
862 


Hyrcania (Hyrkania) 416 


lasos 796 

Iberia lxv, 416 

Iberian peninsula 537, 614n, 
846 

Iceland lxvi 

Iguvium lxv 

Illyria 760, 837 

India lxii, 1хіх, lxx, 421a, 
481, 510, 510n, 530n, 531, 
552, 569, 606, 614, 614n, 
679, 687, 689, 719n, 727, 
749, 766, 809, 810, 812, 
812n, 813n, 847 

Indus Valley 614n, 810 

Iran lxvii, 477, 490, 496, 
503, 503n, 529, 535, 548, 
566, 599, 766, 788, 809, 
810, 814, 842n, 847 
Iranian plateau 417, 767, 

809, 810, 815, 843, 860 
Ireland xv, 403, 846 
Italy lxv, 416, 636, 837 


Jarmo 476 
Jericho 566 
Jürmala (Latv.) 580 
Jutland 635 


Kabul valley 814 

Kafiristan \xii cf. Nuristan 

karum Kani$ 477, 614п 

Kamchatka Peninsula 496 

Kanes (URUK a-ni-i [Nesa]) 
(Hitt.) 252, 266 

Kapišče Turovo (Russ.) 439 

Karanovo 806 

Karasuk 638, 639 

Karashahr 851 

Karatepe 426n 

Karaz 790n 

Kazan 636 

Kerasoüs (Gk.) 554 

Kerch 633 

Kérkura (Шут.) 531n 

Khafaje (Hafaj) 411, 636 

Khuzistan lxvii 

Khwarezm 510, 685n, 851 

Khwarezmian oasis 814 

Kiev 439 

Kish 636, 850 

Knossos 726, 761n 

Kolkhís (Gk.) 802n 

Kórkura (Gk.) 531a 

Kórós 806 

Kosovo lxiv 

Kuban 811 

Kültepe (karum Kani3) 477 

Kvacxelebi 477, 790n 


Laconia lxiv 

Latium lxv 

Lazba (Lesbos) 797п 
Léasen (Lchashen) 636, 790 
Lectum promontory 449 
Lesbos lxiv, 797n 
Lipovyj Ovrag 476 
Litano-briga (Gaul) 66 
Lithuania 598 

Little Caucasus 777п 
Lower Mysia 760 
Lukka- (Hitt.) 416 
Lukósoura (Gk.) 416 
Lycia 792п 

Lydia 506, 792n 
Lykaonia 416 


Macedonia 760, 804, 837 

Maikop 630, 636, 812 

Malatya 428, 518n 

Margiana 814 

maryav- (Avest.) 814 

Mari lxvii, 636 

Martian Field 698n 

Masa 682 

Media 422, 423 

Mediterranean area 493, 522, 
524, 537, 539, 556, 567, 
569, 615n, 617n, 646, 696, 
764, 829n, 846 
Eastern 427, 439, 531, 

561, 796, 810, 846, 847, 
852 

Northern 542, 765 

Mediterranean islands 846 

Megara lxiv 

Meliddu (Anat) 518a 

Meluhha 614n 

Merv oasis 814 

Mesopotamia lxvii, lxviii, 
420, 465, 476, 477, 478, 
478n, 490, 492, 503, 510n, 
537, 614n, 616, 621, 630, 
636, 638, 640, 720, 764, 
767, 773, 786, 786n, 787, 
788, 859 

Messenia lxiv 

Midduwa (Anat.) 518n 

Middle East 503n, 504, 614n, 
617n 

Miletus 497, 795, 796 

Milésios (Gk.) 796 

Minusinsk basin 638 

Mohenjo-Daro 421n, 510n, 
636, 810, 850 

Moldavia 837 

Mongolia 475, 639, 829n, 
843 


Montenegro 676 
Mt. Arcynia 527 
Mt. Olympus 697 
Mycenae 428, 429 


Nairi 808 

Nawar lxvii 

Near East 399, 420, 430, 443, 
444, 447, 450, 466, 477, 
480, 481, 482, 490, 491, 
492, 496, 503, 504, 510, 
514, 515, 515n, 529, 535, 
536, 539, 540, 544, 548, 
552, 554, 556, 559, 566, 
567, 569, 572, 598, 599, 
615n, 620, 621, 625, 629, 
630, 636, 638, 639, 649, 
720, 763n, 764, 766, 767, 
768, 770, 771, 773, 774, 
777, 778, 119, 780, 781, 
785, 786, 786n, 787, 787n, 
791, 792, 795, 806, 809, 
811, 812, 813n, 814, 836, 
841, 842, 843, 852, 852n 

Nerik 792 

Nesa (URUNesas) 305, 306, 
693, 850 

Neuvy-en-Sullias 436 

New World 405 

Nisaya (nisäya- [Avest.]) 814 

Norsun-Tepe 477, 793 

North Africa see Africa 

North America 507n 

Norway 846 

Novgorod 474 

Nuristan lxii, 529n, 809, 
813n, 847 


Odenburg, Hungary 635 
Orient 785, 845 

Orkney Islands 846 
Osmankayasi 725 
Osovka 463n 

Osveja 463n 

Osvica 463n 


Palestine lxviii, 417, 478n, 
566, 812n 

Pamirs 496, 556 

Pannonia, Italy lxv, 760 

Parna(s)sós (Gk.) 795n 

Parnašša- (Cappad.) 795n 

Parun 529n 

Pechora 816 

Peloponnesian peninsula lxiv, 
811 


Peloponnesus 795, 795n, 
797, 852n 
Perkünkalnis 527 


Peru 681n 

Peryn’ 474 

Phrygia 416 

Pisidia 800 

Plátaia (Gk.) 684 

Poland 845 

Pontic region 554, 615n, 641 
Praeneste lxv 

Pronoia 469 

Prussia lxvi 

Pylos 428, 561, 634, 726 
Pyrenes 846 


Ras-Shamra, Syria (U garit) 
Ixviii 

Retra 436 

Riga 580 

Rome (Roma) lxv, 248, 400, 
470, 471, 514, 562, 625, 
650n, 698n, 728, 749, 749n 

Rumania 806 

Russia 439, 857 

Rymninskij 842 


S"ezzee 476 

Sajmaly-Tas 639, 843 

Samnia lxv 

Samtavro 427n 

Saratov 476 

Sardis 497, 506 

Sar-dor (Komi-Zyr.) 816 

Scandinavia 520, 542, 846 

Schleswig-Holstein 471 

Sallabsuwa- (Anat) 760 

Serbia 676 

Sesklo 806 

Shengavit 790n 

Sialk 599 

Siberia lxx, 539, 570, 636, 
638, 639, 823, 829n, 843 

Sintasta 842 

Sintasht 751 

Sogdiana 814 

Sol’ Galič skaja (ORuss.) 
581n 


South America 411 

Spain 521, 533 

Sparta 679 

Starcevo 806 

Sudetes 527, 529 

Sumer 481, 481n, 596, 629, 
773, 783 

Susa (Elam) 477, 636, 850 

Sweden 635, 846 

Switzerland 837 

Syria lxi, lxvii, Ixviii, 638, 
777, 183, 784n, 788, 812n 


Tajikistan 829n 
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Taplawken (OPrus.) 589 

Tell el-Amarna 631 

Tell Mardikh lxvii, 777 

Tell-es-Sawwan 616 

Teplitz 589 

Thessaly 417, 490, 510, 726, 
806 

Thule 520 

Tlokunpelk (OPruss.) 419 

Tibet 496 

Transcaucasus xiii, lxviii, 
416, 426n, 477, 524, 528, 
529, 535, 544, 546, 548, 
552, 561, 567, 570, 630, 
636, 767, 777n, 786, 802, 
804, 812, 812n, 813, 859 

Trialeti 630, 636, 790 

Trienta 837 

Tripolye 599 

Trundholm 635 

Tsalpa 850 

Tuekta 403 

Turfan 851 

Turkestan lxiv, 480, 641, 
786n, 828, 829, 830, 831 

Turkmenia 426n, 476, 478, 
492, 767, 768, 841 

Turkey 566 

Turova BoZnica (Ukran.) 439 

Tuva 829n 


6atagu- (OPers.) 483 


Ugarit (Ras-Shamra, Syria) 
Ixvii, Ixviii, 631, 850 

Ukraine 477n, 837 

Umbria lxv 

Ur 478, 503 

Urals 638, 639, 767, 767n, 
830, 842, 863 

Ural steppes 839 

Urkish lxvii 

Uruk 636, 786n, 850 


vaékarata- (Avest.) 814 

Veneto 837 

Vesu-vius 198 

Vilnius (Lith.) 759n 

Virgunt (MHG) 527 

Volga steppes 477, 765, 836, 
838, 839, 841 


Xinjiang lxiv 
Xvalynsk 476 

Ya- 797n 
Yarikkaya 477,793 


Yazılıkaya 725 
Yugoslavia 806 
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Zalpa 266, 792 


Species 


Abies alba 544 

Abies Mill. 544 

Abies Nordmanniana 544 
Alnus barbata 546 

Alnus Gaertn. 546 

Alnus glutinosa 546 
Alnus viridis 546 
Amanita muscaria 563n 
Ardea nivea 54n 

Avena L. 568 


Betula L. 531 

Betulaceae 533 

Bos brachyceros 490, 491 

Bos longifrons 490, 491 

Bos primigenius Boj. 440, 
490, 491 

Bos taurus L. 489 

Box vulgaris 63 


Calluna vulgaris 571n 

Canis familiaris palustris 507 
Canis lupus L. 505 
Cannabis sativa L. 569 
Capra prisca 503, 504 
Carpinus betulus L. 536 
Carpinus caucasica 536 
Carpinus L. 536 

Carpinus orientalis 536 
Carpinus schuschaensis 536 
Castor fiber L. 447, 448 
Cornus mascula L. 554 
Corylus avellana L. 547, 548 
Corylus caucasica 548 
Corylus colurna 548 
Corylus maxima 548 
Cyprinus dobula 28 
Cyprinus sophore 28 
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